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There  is  something   inexpressi- 
bly striting,  it  maj  ahnost  be  said 
twAd,  in  the  fame  of  Hosier.  Tliree 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
the   bard  of   Chios  began  to  pour 
forth  his  strains ;  and  their  reputa- 
tion, BO  far  from  declining,  is  on  the 
increase.    Snccessive  nations  are  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  his  works ;  gene- 
ration afttf  generation  of  men  are 
fascinated  by  bis  imagination.    Dis- 
crepancies of  race,  of  character,  of 
institutions,  of  religion,  of  age,  of  the 
world,  are  forgotten  in  the  common 
W(H!8h]p  of  his  genius.    In  this  uni- 
Tersal  tribate  of  gratitude,  modem 
Europe  Ties  with  remote  antiquity, 
the  Ught  Frenchman  with  the  vo- 
latfle  Greek,   the  impassioned  Ita- 
lian with  the  enthusiastic  German, 
the  sturdy  Englishman  with  the  nn- 
conquerable    Roman,    the    aspuring 
Rusaan  with  the  proud  American. 
Seven  cities,  in  andent  times,  com- 
peted for  the  honour  of  having  given 
hun  bfarth,  bat  seventy  nations  have 
smce  been  moidded  by  his  produc- 
tions.   He  gave  a  mythology  to  the 
ancients ;  he  has  given  the  fine  arts 
to  the  modem  world.    Jupiter,  Sa- 
tunL»  Man,  Juno,  are  still  household 
words  in  every  tongue ;  Vulcan  is  yet 
the  god  of  fire,  Neptune  of  the  ocean, 
Yenns  of  love.    When  Michael  An- 
gdo  and  Canova  strove  to  embody 
their  ctmoeptions  of  heroism  or  b^uty, 
they  portrayed   the   heroes   of  the 
/fioi.  Flaxman's  genius  was  elevated 
to  the  hi^est  point  in  embodying  its 
events.     Epic  poets,  in  subsequent 
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times,  have  done  little  more  than 
imitate  his  machinery,  copy  hi^  cha- 
racters, adopt  his  similes,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  improve  npon  his  de- 
scriptions. Painting  and  statuary, 
for  two  thousand  years,  have  been 
employed  in  striving  to  portray,  by 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  his  yet 
breathing  conceptions.  Language  and 
thought  itself  have  been  moulded  by 
the  influence  of  his  poetry.  Images 
of  wrath  are  still  taken  from  Achilles, 
of  pride  from  Agamemnon,  of  astute- 
ness fix>m  Ulysses,  of  patriotism  from 
Hector,  of  tenderness  from  Andro- 
mache, of  age  from  Nestor.  The  gid- 
leys  of  Rome  were,  the  line-of-battle 
ships  of  France  and  England  still  are, 
called  after  his  heroes.  The  Aga- 
memnon long  bore  the  flag  of  Nelson ; 
the  Ajax  perished  by  the  flames  within 
sight  of  the  tomb  of  the  Telamonian 
hero,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ; 
the  Achilles  was  blown  up  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Alexander  the 
Great  ran  round  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
before  undertaking  the  conquest  of 
Asia.  It  was  the  boast  of  Napoleon 
that  his  mother  reclined  on  tapestry 
representing  the  heroes  of  the  Ihad^ 
when  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 
The  greatest  poets  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  study  of  his  genius  or  the  imi- 
tation of  his  works.  Withdraw  from 
subsequent  poetry  the  images,  my- 
thology, and  characters  of  the  Imd^ 
and  what  would  remain?  Petrarch 
spent  his  best  years  in  restoring 
his  verses.    Tasso  portrayed  the  siege 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  the  shock  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  almost  exactly  as  Homer 
had  done  the  contest  of  the  same 
forces,  on  the  same  shores,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  before.  Mil- 
ton's old  age,  when  blind  and  poor, 
was  solaced  by  hearing  the  verses 
recited  of  the  poet,  to  whose  con- 
ceptions his  own  mighty  spirit  had 
been  so  much  indebted;  and  Pope 
deemed  himself  fortunate  in  devo- 
ting his  life  to  the  translation  of  the 
Ihad. 

No  writer  in  modem  times  has 
equalled  the  wide-spread  fame  of 
the  Grecian  bard;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  realms  of 
thought^  and  in  sway  over  the 
reflating  worid,  the  influence  of 
Pantb  has  not  been  almost  as  consi- 
derable. Uttle  more  than  five  hun- 
dred yearn,  indeed,  have  elapsed — 
Aot  a  sixth  of  the  thirty  centuries 
which  have  tested  the  strength  of  the 
Grecian  patriarch — since  tl^  immor- 
tal Florentine  poured  forth  his  divine 
ODDceptions ;  but  yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  writer  of  eminence  since  that  time,  in 
w<M*ks  even  bordering  on  imagination, 
in  which  traces  of  his  genius  are  not  to 
be  found.  The  Iitfemo  has  penetrated 
the  world.  If  images  of  horror  are 
•ought  after,  it  is  to  his  works  that 
all  subsequent  ages  have  turned;  if 
those  of  love  ana  divine  felicity  are 
desired,  all  turn  to  the  Paradise  and 
the  Spirit  of  Beatrice,  When  the 
historians  of  the  French  Revolution 
wished  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ut- 
most agonies  they  were  called  on  to 
portray,  they  contented  themselves 
with  saying  it  equalled  all  that  the 
Imagination  of  Dante  had  conceived 
of  the  terrible.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  exerted  his  highest  genius  in  de- 
picting the  frightful  scene  described 
by  him,  when  Ugolino  perished  of 
hunger  in  the  tower  of  Pisa.  Alfieri, 
Metastasio,  Comeille,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  all  the  great  masters  of  the 
tragic  muse,  have  sought  in  his  works 
the  germs  of  their  finest  conceptions. 
The  first  of  these  tragedians  marked 
two-thirds  of  the  Inferno  and  Paradise 
as  worthy  of  being  committed  to  me- 
mory. Modem  novelists  have  found  in 
his  prolific  mind  the  storehouse  from 
which  they  havid  drawn  their  noblest 
Imagery,  the  chord  by  which  to  strike 
the  profoundest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,    ^ghty  editions  of  his  poems 


have  been  published  in  Europe  within 
the  last  half  century ;  and  the  public 
admiration,  so  far  from  being  satiated, 
is  augmenting.  Every  scholar  knows 
how  largely  Milton  was  indebted  to  his 
poems  for  many  of  his  most  powerful 
images.  Byron  inherited,  though  often 
at  second  hand,  his  mantle,  in  many  of 
his  most  moving  conceptions.  Schil- 
ler has  embodied  them  in  a  noble 
historic  mirror;  and  the  dreams  of 
Goethe  reveal  the  secret  influence  of 
the  terrible  imagination  which  por- 
trayed the  deep  remorse  and  hopeless 
agonies  of  Malebolge. 

Michael  Anoelo  has  exercised 
an  influence  on  modem  art  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  produced  on 
the  realms  of  thought  by  Homer  and 
Dante.  The  father  of  Italian  paint- 
ing, the  author  of  the  frescoes  on  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  restorer  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and  the  intrepid  architect  who 
placed  the  Pantheon  in  the  air.  Ra« 
phael  confessed,  that  he  owed  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  works  his  most 
elevated  conceptions  of  their  divine 
art.  Sculpture,  under  his  original 
hand,  started  fiom  the  slumber  of  a 
thousand  years,  in  all  the  freshnesa 
of  youthful  vigour;  architecture,  in 
subsequent  times,  has  sought  in  vain 
to  equal,  and  can  never  hope  to  sur-> 
pass,  his  immortal  monument  in  the 
matchless  dome  of  St  Peter's.  He 
found  painting  in  its  infancy — he  left 
it  arrived  at  absolute  perfection.  He 
first  demonstrated  of  what  that  noble 
art  is  capable.  In  the  Last  Judgment 
he  revealed  its  wonderful  powers,  ex* 
hibiting,  as  It  were,  at  one  view,  the 
whole  circles  of  Dante*s  Inferno — 
portraying  with  terrible  fidelity  the 
agonies  of  the  wicked,  when  the  last 
trampet  shall  tear  the  veil  firom  their 
faces,  and  exhibit  in  undisguised  trath 
that  most  fearful  of  spectacles — a 
naked  human  heart.  Casting  aside^ 
perhaps  with  undue  contempt,  the 
adventitious  aids  derived  irom  finish- 
ing, colouring,  and  execution,  he 
threw  the  whole  force  of  his  genius 
into  the  design,  the  expression  of  the 
features,  the  drawing  of  the  figures. 
There  never  was  such  a  delinea- 
tor of  bone  and  muscle  as  Michael 
Angelo.  His  frescoes  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can, like  the  sculptures  of  Phidias 
from  the  pediment  of  the  Pai-thenon. 
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He  was  the  foaoder  of  the  school  of 
painting  both  at  Rome  and  Florence 
— that  great  school  which,  disdaining 
the  representation  of  still  life,  and  all 
the  subordinate  appliances  of  the  art, 
devoted  itself  to  the  representation  of 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful;  to  the 
expression  of  passion  in  all  its  vehe- 
mence— of  emotion  in  all  its  intensity. 
His  incomparable  delineation  of  bones 
and  muscles  was  but  a  means  to  an 
end;  it  was  the  human  heart,  the 
throes  of  human  passion,  that  his 
master-hand  laid  bare.  Raphael  con- 
gratulated himself,  and  thanked  Grod 
that  he  had  given  him  life  in  the 
same  age  with  that  painter ;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  last  address 
to  the  Academy,  "  reflected,  not  with- 
out vanity,  that  his  Discourses  bore 
testimony  to  his  admiration  of  that 
truly  divine  man,  and  desired  that  the 
last  words  he  pronounced  in  that  aca- 
demy, and  from  that  chair,  might  be 
the  name  of  Michael  Angelo."  * 

The  fame  of  these  illustrious  men 
has  long  been  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil.  Criticism  cannot  reach,  envy 
cannot  detract  from,  emulation  cannot 
equal  them.  Great  present  celebrity, 
indeed,  is  no  guarantee  for  future  and 
enduring  fame ;  in  many  cases,  it  Lb 
the  reverse ;  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  judgment  of  the 
present  and  that  of  future  ages.  The 
fiivour  of  the  great,  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  the  efforts  of  reviewers, 

the  interest  of  booksellers,  a  clique  of  plicable  alike  to  all  these  three  great 
authors,  a  coterie  of  ladies,  accidental  men,  is  very  remarkable,  and  beyond 
events,  degrading  propensities,  often  all  question  had  a  powerful  influence, 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  both  in  forming  their  peculiar  charac- 
present  reputation.    But  opinion  is    t«r,  and  elevating  them  to  the  asto- 


8 

difierent  countries  and  ages  of  the 
world,  that  they  never  can  concur 
through  a  course  of  centuries  in  one 
opinion,  if  it  is  not  founded  in  truth 
and  justice.  The  vox  populi  is  often 
little  more  than  the  vox  diaboU;  but 
the  voice  of  ages  is  the  voice  of  God. 

It  is  of  more  moment  to  consider 
in  what  the  greatness  of  these  illus- 
trious men  really  consists — to  what  it 
has  probably  been  owing — and  in  what 
particulars  they  bear  an  analogy  to 
each  other. 

They  are  all  three  distinguished  by 
one  peculiarity,  which  doubtless  en- 
tered largely  into  their  transcendent 
merit — they  wrote  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization.  Homer,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  the  oldest  profane  author  in 
existence.  Dante  flourished  about 
the  year  1300 :  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  English  barons  lived  in 
rooms  strewed  with  rushes,  and 
few  of  them  could  sign  their  names. 
The  long  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  ex- 
tending from  1474  to  1564,  over 
ninety  years,  if  not  passed  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  was  at  least 
passed  in  the  cbUdhood  of  the  arts : 
before  his  time,  painting  was  in  its 
cradle.  Cimabue  had  merely  un- 
folded the  first  dawn  of  beauty  at 
Florence;  and  the  stiflf  figures  of 
Pietro  Ferugino,  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  first  works  of  his  pupil  Raphael, 
still  attest  the  backward  state  of  the 
arts  at  Rome.    This  peculiaiity,  ap- 


freed  from  all  these  disturbing  in- 
fluences by  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
grave  is  the  greatest  of  all  purifiers. 
Literary  jealousy,  interested  partiali- 
ty, vulgar  applause,  exclusive  favour, 


nishing  greatness  which  they  speedily 
attained. 

It  gave  them — what  Johnson  has 
justly  termed  the  first  requisite  to 
human    greatness  —  self-confidence. 


alike  disappear  before  the  hand  of  They  were  the  first — at  least  the  first 

death.    We  never  can  be  sufficiently  known  to  themselves  and  their  con- 

distmstfnl  of  present  opinion,  so  large-  temporaries — who  adventured  on  their 

ty  is  it  directed  by  passion  or  interest,  several  arts ;  and  thus  they  proceeded 

But  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  fearlessly  in  their  great  career.    They 

the  judgment  of  successive  genera-  had  neither  critics  to  fear,  nor  lords 


tions  on  departed  eminence ;  for  it  is 
detached  from  the  chief  cause  of  pre- 
sent aberration.  So  various  are  the 
prejudices,  so  contradictory  the  par- 
tialities and  predilections  of  men,  in 


to  flatter,  nor  former  excellence  to 
imitate.  They  portrayed  with  the 
pencil,  or  in  verse,  what  they  several- 
ly felt,  undisturbed  by  fear,  unswayed 
by  example,  nnsolicitous  about  fame, 


*  Reynolds'  Discourses,  No.  16,  adflnem. 
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unconscious  of  excellence.  They  did 
80  for  the  first  time.  Thence  the 
freshness  and  originality,  the  yigour 
and  truth,  the  simplicity  and  raciness 
by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Shakspeare  owed  much  of  his  great- 
ness to  the  same  cause;  and  thence 
his  similarity,  in  many  respects,  to 
these  great  masters  of  his  own  or  the 
sister  arts.  When  Pope  asked  Bent- 
ley  what  he  thought  of  his  translation 
of  the  Iliads  the  scholar  replied,  ^^  You 
have  written  a  pretty  book,  Mr  Pope; 
but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer." 
Bentley  was  right.  With  all  its  pomp 
of  language  and  melody  of  yersifica- 
tion,  its  richness  of  imagery  and  mag- 
nificence of  diction,  Pope^s  Homer  is 
widely  different  from  the  original. 
He  could  not  avoid  it.  The  *^  awful 
simplicity  of  the  Grecian  bard,  his 
artless  grandeur  and  unaffected  ma- 
jesty," will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in 
the  translation ;  but  if  they  had  ap- 
peared there,  it  would  have  been  un- 
readable in  that  age.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  his  bold  conceptions,  ener- 
getic will,  and  rapid  execution,  bears 
a  dose  resemblance  to  the  father  of 
poetry.  In  both,  the  same  faults,  as 
we  esteem  them,  are  conspicuous, 
arising  from  a  too  close  imitation  of 
nature,  and  a  carelessness  in  reject- 
ing images  or  objects  which  are  of  an 
oi^nary  or  homely  description.  Dante 
was  incomparably  more  learned  than 
either :  he  followed  Virgil  in  his  de- 
scent to  the  infernal  regions;  and 
exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  ancient  history,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  modem  ItaUan  states,  in  the 
account  of  the  characters  he  meets  in 
that  scene  of  torment.  But  in  his . 
own  line  he  was  entirely  original. 
Homer  and  Virgil  had,  in  episodes  of 
their  poems,  introduced  a  picture  of  the 
infernal  regions ;  but  nothing  on  the 
plan  of  Dante^s/n/emohad  before  been 
thought  of  in  the  world.  With  much  of 
the  machinery  of  the  ancients,  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  spiritutd  faith  of 
modem  times.  It  lays  bare  the  heart 
in  a  way  unknown  even  to  Homer 
and  Euripides.  It  reveals  the  inmost 
man  in  a  way  which  bespeaks  the 
centuries  of  self- reflection  in  the 
cloister  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is 
.the  basis  of  all  the  spiritual  poetry  of 
modem,  as  the  Iliad  is  of  all  the  ex- 
femal  imagery  of  ancient,  times. 
In  this  respect  there  is   a  most 


grievous  impediment  to  genius  in 
later,  or,  as  we  term  them,  more  civi- 
lized times,  from  which,  in  earlier 
ages,  it  is  wholly  exempt.  Criticism, 
public  opinion,  the  dread  of  ridicule — 
then  too  often  crush  the  strongest 
minds.    The  weight  of  former  exam- 

Sles,  the  influence  of  early  habits,  the 
alo  of  long -established  reputation, 
force  origin^  genius  from  the  untrod- 
den path  of  invention  into  the  beaten 
one  of  imitation.  Early  talent  feels 
itself  overawed  by  the  colossus  which 
all  the  world  adores;  it  falls  down 
and  worships,  instead  of  conceiving. 
The  dread  of  ridicule  extinguishes 
originality  in  its  birth.  Immense  is 
the  incubus  thus  laid  upon  the  efforts 
of  genius.  It  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
degradation  of  taste,  the  artificial 
style,  the  want  of  original  conception, 
by  which  the  literature  of  old  nations 
is  invariably  distinguished.  The  early 
poet  or  pamter  who  portrays  what 
he  feels  or  has  seen,  with  no  anxiety 
but  to  do  so  powerfully  and  traly,  is 
relieved  of  a  load  which  crushes  his 
subsequent  compeers  to  the  earth. 
Mediocrity  is  ever  envious  of  genius — 
ordinary  capacity  of  original  thought. 
Such  envy  in  early  times  is  innocuous 
or  does  not  exist,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent which  is  felt  as  so  baneful  in 
subsequent  periods.  But  in  a  refined 
and  enlightened  age,  its  infiuence  be- 
comes incalculable.  Whoever  strikes 
out  a  new  region  of  thought  or  com- 
position, whoever  opens  a  fresh  vein 
of  imagery  or  excellence,  is  perse- 
cuted by  the  critics.  He  disturbs  set- 
tled ideas,  endangers  established  repu- 
tations, brings  forward  rivals  to  domi- 
nant fame.  That  is  sufficient  to  ren- 
der him  the  enemy  of  all  the  existing 
raters  in  the  world  of  taste.  Even 
Jeffrey  seriously  lamented,  in  one  of  his 
first  reviews  of  Scott's  poems,  that  he 
should  have  identified  himself  with  the 
unpicturesque  and  expiring  images  of 
feudality,  which  no  effort  could  ren- 
der poetical.  Racine's  tragedies  were 
received  with  such  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism as  wellnigh  cost  the  sensitive 
author  his  life ;  and  Rousseau  was  so 
mdely  handled  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters on  his  first  appearance,  that  it 
confirmed  him  in  his  morbid  hatred  <^ 
civilization.  The  vigour  of  these 
great  men,  indeed,  overcame  the  ob- 
stacles created  by  contemporary  en- 
vy ;  but  how  seldom,  especially  in  a 
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refuted  age,  can  gcnins  effect  snch  a 
prodigy?  how  often  is  it  crashed  in  the 
outset  of  its  career,  or  tarned  aside  into 
the  humble  and  nnobtmsive  path  of 
imitation,  to  shun  the  danger  with 
which  that  of  originality  is  beset ! 

]Milton's  Paradise  Lost  contains 
many  more  lines  of  poetic  beauty  than 
Homer's  Iliad;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  latter  poem  of  equal  length, 
which  will  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  exquisite  picture  of  the  primeval 
innocence  of  our  First  Parents  in  his 
fourth  book.  Nevertheless,  the  Iliad 
is  a  more  interesting  poem  than  the 
Parodist  Lost;  and  has  produced  and 
will  produce  a  much  more  exten- 
sive impression  on  mankind.  The 
reason  iit,  that  it  is  much  fuller  of 
event,  is  more  varied,  is  more  filled 
with  images  familiar  to  all  mankind, 
and  is  less  lost  in  metaphysical  or 
philosophical  abstractions.  Homer, 
though  the  father  of  poets,  was  essen- 
tially dramatic;  he  was  an  incom- 
parable painter ;  and  it  is  his  drama- 
tic scenes,  the  moving  panorama  of 
his  pictures,  which  fascinates  the 
world.  He  often  speaks  to  the  heart, 
and  is  admirable  in  the  delineation  of 
character ;  but  he  is  so,  not  by  con- 
veying the  inward  feeling,  but  by 
painting  with  mat<;hless  fidelity  its 
extemid  symptoms,  or  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters  the  pre- 
cise words  they  would  have  used  in 
similar  circumstances  in  real  life. 
Even  his  immortal  parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache  i^  no  exception  to 
this  remark ;  he  paints  the  scene  at 
the  Sc^an  gate  exactly  as  it  would 
have  occurred  in  nature,  and  moves 
US  as  if  we  had  seen  the  Trojan  hero 
taking  off  his  helmet  to  assuage  the 
terrors  of  his  infant  son,  and  heard 
the  lamentations  of  his  mother  at 
parting  with  her  husband.  But  he 
does  not  lay  bare  the  heart,  with 
the  terrible  force  of  Dante,  by  a  line 
or  a  word.  There  is  nothing  in  Ho- 
mer which  conveys  so  piercing  an  idea 
of  misery  as  the  line  in  the  Inferno, 
where  the  Florentine  bard  assigns  the 
reason  of  the  lanfentations  of  the 
spirits  in  Malebolge — 
**  Qnesti  non  hanno  speranza  di  morte." 

"  These  have  not  the  hope  of  death.''^ 
There  speaks  the  spiritual  poet ;  be 
does  not  paint  to  the  eye,  he  does  not 
even  convey  character  by  the  words 


he  makes  them  utter;  he  pierces,  by  a 
single  expression,  at  once  to  the 
heart. 

Milton  strove  to  raise  earth  to  hea- 
ven :  Homer  brought  down  heaven  to 
earth.  The  latter  attempt  was  a  much 
easier  one  than  the  former;  it  was 
more  consonant  to  human  frailty  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  has  met  with  more 
success.  The  gods  and  goddesses  in 
the  Iliad  are  men  and  women,  endow- 
ed with  human  passions,  affections, 
and  desires,  and  distinguished  only 
from  sublunary  beings  by  superior 
power  and  the  gift  of  immortality. 
We  are  interested  in  them  as  we  are 
in  the  genii  or  magicians  of  an  eastern 
romance.  There  is  a  sort  of  aerial 
epic  poem  going  on  between  earth 
and  heaven.  They  take  sides  in  the 
terrestrial  combat,  and  engage  in  the 
actual  strife  with  the  heroes  engaged 
in  it.  Mars  and  Venus  were  wound- 
ed by  Diomede  when  combating  in 
the  Trojan  ranks  ;  their  blood,  or 
rather  the 
"  Ichor  which  blest  immortals  shed," 

flowed  profusely ;  they  fled  howling 
to  the  palaces  ot  heaven.  Enlightened 
by  a  spiritual  faith,  fraught  with  su- 
blime ideas  of  the  divine  nature  and 
government,  Milton  was  incompar- 
ably more  just  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  more  elevated 
in  his  picture  of  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels who  carried  on  the  strife  in 
heaven ;  but  he  frequently  falls  into 
metaphysical  abstractions  or  theolo- 
gical controversies,  which  detract  from 
the  interest  of  his  poem. 

Despite  Milton's  own  opinion,  the 
concuiTing  voice  of  all  subsequent 
ages  and  countries  has  assigned  to  the 
Paradise  Regained  a  much  lower 
place  than  to  the  Paradise  Lost.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  is  less  dramatic — ^it 
has  less  incident  and  action.  Great 
part  of  the  poem  is  but  an  abstract  theo- 
logical debate  between  our  Saviour  and 
Satan.  The  speeches  he  makes  them 
utter  are  admirable,  the  reasoning  is 
close,  the  arguments  cogent,  the  sen- 
timents elevated  in  the  speakers,  but 
dialectic  too.  In  many  of  the  speeches 
of  the  angel  Raphael,  and  in  the 
council  of  heaven,  in  i\\^  Paradise  Lost, 
there  is  too  much  of  that  species  of 
discussion  for  a  poem  which  is  to 
interest  the  generality  of  men.  Dry- 
den    says,   that    Satan    is    Milton's 
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real  hero ;  and  every  reader  of  tbe 
J'aradUe  Lost  must  have  felt,  that  in 
tbe  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  Adam 
and  Eve^  the  interest  of  the  poem  con- 
sists. The  reason  is,  that  the  vices 
of  the  first,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
two  last,  bring  them  neai*er  than  any 
other  diaracters  in  the  poem  to  the 
standard  of  mortality ;  and  we  are  so 
constitnted,  that  we  cannot  take  any 
great  interest  but  in  persons  who 
share  in  our  failmgs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  canse  of  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  lUad  is  the 
continued  and  vehement  action  which 
18  maintained.  The  attention  is  sel- 
dom allowed  to  fiag.  Either  in  the 
council  of  the  gods,  the  assembly  of 
the  Grecian  or  Ti-ojan  chiefs,  or  the 
contest  of  the  leaders  on  the  field  of 
battle,  an  incessant  interest  is  main- 
tained. Great  events  are  always  on 
the  wing :  the  issue  of  the  contest  is 
perpetually  hanging,  often  almost 
even,  in  the  balance.  It  is  the  art 
with  which  this  is  done,  and  a  state 
of  anxious  suspense,  like  the  crisis 
of  a  great  battle  kept  up,  that  the 

Sreat  art  of  the  poet  coasists.  It  is 
one  by  making  the  whole  drama- 
tic— ^bringing  the  characters  forward 
constantly  to  speak  for  themselves, 
making  the  events  succeed  each  other 
with  ^most  breathless  rapidity,  and 
balancing  success  alternately  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  without  letting  it 
ever  incline  decisively  to  either. 
Tasso  has  adopted  the  same  plan  in 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered^  and  the  con- 
tests of  the  Christian  knights  and  Sa- 
racen leaders  with  the  lance  and  the 
sword,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  chiefs  on  the 
plain  of  Troy.  Ariosto  has  carried  it 
still  further.  The  exploits  of  his  Pa- 
ladms — their  adventures  on  earth,  in 
ur,  and  water ;  their  loves,  their  suf- 
ferings, thefa"  victories,  their  dangers — 
keep  the  reader  in  a  continual  state  of 
suspense.  It  is  this  sustained  and 
varied  interest  which  makes  so  many 
readers  prefer  the  Orlando  Furioso 
to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  But 
Ariosto  has  pushed  it  too  far.  In  the 
search  of  variety,  he  has  lost  sight  of 
unity.  His  heroes  are  not  congregat- 
ed round  the  banners  of  two  rival 
potentates ;  there  is  no  one  object  or 
interest  in  his  poem.  No  narrow  plain, 
like  that  watered  by  the  Scaman- 


der,  is  the  theatre  of  their  exploits. 
Jnpitcr,  from  the  summit  of  Gargarus, 
could  not  have  beheld  the  coutenduig 
armies.  The  most  ardent  imagina- 
tion, indeed,  is  satiated  with  his  ad- 
ventures, but  the  closest  attention  can 
hardly  follow  their  thread.  Story  after 
story  is  told,  the  exploits  of  knight 
after  knight  are  recounted,  till  the  mind 
is  fatigued,  the  memory  perplexed,  and 
all  general  interest  in  the  poem  lost. 

Milton  has  admirably  preserved  the 
unity  of  his  poem ;  the  grand  and  all- 
important  object  of  the  fall  of  man 
could  hardly  admit  of  subordinate  or 
rival  interests.  But  the  great  defect 
in  the  Paradise  Lost^  arising  from  that 
very  unity,  is  want  of  variety.  It  is 
strung  throughout  on  too  lofty  a 
key;  it  does  not  come  down  suffi- 
ciently to  the  wants  and  cravings  of 
mortality.  The  mind  is  awe-struck 
by  the  description  of  Satan  careering 
through  the  immensity  of  space,  of  the 
battle  of  the  angels,  of  the  fall  of 
Lucifer,  of  the  si&ering,  and  yet  un- 
subdued spirit  of  his  fellow  rebels,  of 
the  adamantine  gates,  and  pitchy 
darkness,  and  burning  lake  of  hell. 
But  after  the  first  feeling  of  surprise 
and  admiration  is  over,  it  is  felt  by 
all,  that  these  lofty  contemplations 
are  not  interesting  to  mortals  like  our- 
selves. They  are  too  much  above  real 
life — too  much  out  of  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  event  and  interest. 

The  fourth  book  is  the  real  scene  of 
interest  in  the  Paradise  Lost;  it  is  its 
ravishing  scenes  of  primeval  inno- 
cence and  bliss  which  have  given  it 
immortality.  We  are  never  tired  of 
recurring  to  the  bower  of  Eve,  to  her 
devotion  to  Adam,  to  the  exquisite 
scenes  of  Paradise,  its  woods,  its 
waters,  its  flowers,  its  enchantments. 
We  are  so,  because  we  feel  that  it 
paints  the  Elysium  to  which  all  as- 
pire, which  all  have  for  a  brief  period 
felt,  but  which  none  in  this  world  caa 
durably  enjoy. 

Ko  one  can  doubt  that  Homer  was 
endowed  with  the  true  poetic  spirit, 
and  yet  there  is  very  little  of  what  we 
now  call  poetry  in  his  writings.  There 
is  neither  sentiment  nor  declamation 
— ^painting  nor  reflection.  He  is  nei- 
ther descriptive  nor  didactic.  With 
great  powers  for  portraying  nature, 
as  the  exquisite  choice  of  his  epi- 
thets, and  the  occasional  force  of  his 
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similes  prove,  he  never  makes  any 
laboured  attempt  to  delineate  ber  fea- 
tures, lie  had  the  eye  of  a  great 
painter ;  but  his  pictorial  talents  ai*e 
employed,  almost  unconsciously,  in 
the  fervour  of  narrating  events,  or  the 
animation  of  giving  utterance  to 
thoughts.  lie  painted  by  an  epithet 
or  a  line.  Even  the  celebrated  de- 
scription of  the  fires  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  likened  to  the  moon  in  a  serene 
night,  is  contained  in  seven  lines. 
His  rosy-fingered  mom^loud-com- 
pelling  Jupiter — Neptune,  stiller  of 
the  waves — Aurora  rising  from  her 
crocus  bed — Xight  drawing  her  veil 
over  the  heavens — the  black  keel 
careering  through  the  lashing  waves 
— the  shout  of  the  far-sounding  sea 
— and  the  like,  from  which  subse- 
quent poets  and  dramatists  have  bor- 
rowed so  largely,  are  all  brief  allu- 
sions, or  epithets,  which  evidently  did 
not  form  the  main  object  of  his  strains. 
He  was  a  close  observer  of  nature — its 
lights,  its  shades,  its  storms  and  calms, 
its  animals,  their  migrations,  their 
cries  and  habits;  but  he  never  sus- 
pends his  narrative  to  describe  them. 
We  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  lUcid^ 
and  even  the  Odyssey^  for  the  length- 
ened pictures  of  scenery  which  are  so 
frequent  in  Virgil  and  Tasso,  and  ap- 
pear in  such  rich  profusion  in  Milton. 
He  describes  storms  only  as  objects 
of  terror,  not  to  paint  them  to  the  eye. 
Such  things  are  to  be  found  in  the 
book  of  Job  and  in  the  rsaliu.<,  but 
with  the  same  brevity  and  niapcal 
force  of  emphatic  expression.  Tliere 
never  was  a  greater  painter  of  nature 
than  Homer ;  there  never  was  a  man 
who  aimed  less  at  being  so. 

The  portrayingof  character  and  event 
was  the  great  and  evident  object  of  the 
Grecian  bard ;  and  there  his  powers 
may  almost  be  pronounced  unrivalled. 
He  never  tells  you,  unless  it  is  some- 
times to  be  inferred  from  an  epithet, 
what  the  man^s  character  that  he  in- 
troduces is.  He  trusts  to  the  charac- 
ter to  delineate  itself.  He  lets  us  get 
acquainted  with  his  heroes,  as  we  do 
with  persons  around  us,  by  hearing 
them  speak,  and  seemg  them  act. 
In  preserving  character,  in  this  dra- 
matic way  of  representing  it,  he  is 
imrivalled.  He  does  not  tell  you 
that  Nestor  had  the  garrulity  of  age, 
and  loved  to  recur  to  the  events 
of  bis  jouth ;  but  he  never  makes  Mm 


open  his  mouth  without  descanting  on 
the  adventures  of  his  early  years,  and 
the  degenerate  race  of  mortals  who 
have  succeeded  the  paladins  of  former 
days.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  Achilles 
was  wrathful  and  impetuous ;  but  every 
time  he  speaks,  the  anger  of  the  son 
of  Peleus  comes  boiling  over  his  lips. 
He  does  not  describe  Agamemnon  aa 
overbeai'ing  and  haughty ;  but  the  pride 
of  the  king  of  men  is  continually  ap- 
pearing in  his  words  and  actions,  and 
it  is  the  evident  moral  of  the  Iliad  to 
represent  its  pernicious  effects  on  the 
aflfairs  of  the  Helenic  confederacy. 
Ulysses  never  utters  a  word  in  which 
the  cautious  and  prudent  counsellor, 
sagacious  in  design  but  prompt  in  exe- 
cution, wary  in  the  council  but  decided 
in  the  field,  far-seeing  but  yet  perse- 
vering, is  not  apparent.  Diomede 
never  falters ;  alike  in  the  field  and 
the  council  he  is  indomitable.  AVhen 
Hector  was  careering  in  his  chariot 
round  their  fortifications,  and  the  king 
of  men  counselled  retreat,  he  declar- 
ed he  would  remain,  were  it  only 
with  Sthenelus  and  his  friends.  So 
completely  marked,  so  well  defined 
are  his  characters,  though  they  were 
all  rapacious  chiefs  at  first  sight,  little 
differing  from  each  other,  that  it  has 
been  observed  with  truth,  that  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  Iliad  could 
tell,  upon  hearing  one  of  the  speeches 
read  out  without  a  name,  who  was  the 
chief  who  uttered  it. 

The  two  authors,  since  his  time, 
who  have  most  nearly  approached 
him  in  this  respect,  are  Shakspeare 
and  Scott.  Both  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived the  pencil  which  paints  the 
human  heart  from  nature  herself. 
Both  had  a  keen  and  searching  eye 
for  character  in  all  grades  and  walks 
of  life ;  and  what  is  a  general  accom- 
paniment of  such  a  disposition,  a 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Both 
seized  the  salient  points  in  mental 
disposition,  and  perceived  at  a  glance, 
as  it  were,  the  ruling  propensity. 
Both  impressed  this  character  so 
strongly  on  their  minds,  that  they 
threw  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the 
very  souls  of  the  persons  whom  they 
delineated,  and  made  them  speak  and 
act  like  nature  herself.  It  is  this  extra- 
ordinary faculty  of  identifying  them- 
selves with  their  characters,  and 
bringing  out  of  their  mouth  the  very 
words  which,  in  real  life,  would  hav# 
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come,' which  constitutes  the  chief  and 
permanent  attraction  of  these  wonder- 
ful masters  of  the  human  heart.  Cer- 
vantes had  it  in  an  eqnal  degree ;  and 
thence  it  is  that  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Cervantes,  and  Scott,  have  made  so 
great,  and,  to  all  appearance,  durable 
impression  on  mankind.  The  human 
heart  is,  at  bottom,  every  where  the 
same.  There  is  infinite  diversity  in 
the  dress  he  wears,  but  the  naked 
human  figure  of  one  country  scarcely 
differs  from  another.  The  writers  who 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  this  deep 
substratum,  this  far-hidden  but  com- 
mon source  of  human  action,  are  un- 
derstood and  admired  over  all  the 
world.  It  is  the  same  on  the  banks 
of  the  Simols  as  on  those  of  the  Avon 
— on  the  Sierra  Morena  as  the  Scot- 
tish hills.  They  are  understood  alike 
in  Europe  as  Asia — in  antiquity  as 
modem  times ;  one  unanimous  burst 
of  admiration  salutes  them  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Cape  Horn — from  the 
age  of  Pisistratus  to  that  of  Napoleon. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  super- 
ficial observers,  Cervantes  bears  a 
close  analogy,  in  many  particulars,  to 
Homer.  Circumstances,  and  an  in- 
herent turn  for  humour,  made  him 
throw  his  genius  into  an  exquisite 
ridicule  of  the  manners  of  chivalry ; 
but  the  author  of  Don  Quixote 
had  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  great  epic 
poet.  His  lesser  pieces  prove  it; 
unequivocal  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
fbund  in  the  adventures  of  the  S^night 
of  La  Mancha  himself.  The  elevation 
of  mind  which,  amidst  all  his  aberra- 
tions, appears  in  that  erratic  charac- 
ter ;  the  incomparable  traits  of  nature 
with  which  the  work  abounds;  the 
foculty  of  describing  events  in  the 
most  striking  way ;  of  painting  scenes 
in  a  few  woi^s ;  of  delineating  char- 
acters with  graphic  fidelity,  and  keep- 
ing them  up  with  perfect  consistency, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  Don  Qtiur- 
ote,  are  so  many  of  the  most  essen- 
tial qualities  of  an  epic  poet.  Nor 
was  the  ardour  of  imagination,  the 
romantic  disposition,  the  brilliancy 
of  fancv,  the  lofty  aspirations,  the 
tender  heart,  which  form  the  more 
elevated  and  not  less  essential  part  of 
such  a  character,  wanting  in  the 
Spanish  novelist. 

Sir  'Walter  Scott  more  nearly 
resembles  Homer  than  any  poet 
who  has   sung  since   the  siege   of 


Troy.  Not  that  he  has  produced 
any  poem  which  will  for  a  moment 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  lUad-^ 
fine  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Mar^ 
mion  are,  it  woidd  be  the  height  of 
national  partiality  to  make  any  such 
comparison.  But,  nevertheless,  Sir 
Walter's  mind  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  that  of  Homer.  We  see  in 
him  the  same  combination  of  natural 
sagacity  with  acquired  information; 
of  pictorial  eye  with  dramatic  effect ; 
of  observation  of  character  with  re- 
fiection  and  feeling ;  of  graphic  power 
with  poetic  fervour ;  of  ardour  of  ima- 
gination with  rectitude  of  principle ; 
of  warlike  enthusiasm  with  pacific 
tenderness,  which  have  rendered  the 
Grecian  bard  immortal.  It  is  in  his 
novels,  however,  more  than  his  poetry, 
that  this  resemblance  appears;  the 
author  of  Waverky  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  blind  bard  than  the 
author  of  the  Lay,  His  romances 
in  verse  contain  some  passages 
which  are  sublime,  many  which 
are  beautiful,  some  pathetic.  They 
are  all  interesting,  and  written  in  the 
same  easy,  careless  style.  Interspersed 
with  the  most  homely  and  grotesque 
expressions,  which  is  so  well  known 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  lUad,  The 
battle  in  Marmum  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, as  Jeffrey  long  ago  remariced, 
the  most  Homeric  strife  which  has 
been  sung  since  the  days  of  Homer. 
But  these  passages  are  few  and  far 
between ;  his  poems  are  filled  with 
numerous  and  long  interludes,  writ- 
ten with  Uttle  art,  and  apparently 
no  other  object  but  to  fill  up  the 
pages  or  eke  out  the  stoiy.  It  is  in 
prose  that  the  robust  strength,  the 
powerful  arm,  the  profound  knowledge 
of  the  heart,  appear ;  and  it  is  there, 
accordingly,  that  he  approaches  at 
times  so  closely  to  Homer.  If  we 
could  conceive  a  poem,  in  which  the 
storming  of  Front-de-Bo&uf  *s  castle  in 
Ivanhoe — the  death  of  Fergus  in  Waver" 
ley — ^the  storm  on  the  coast,  and  death 
scene  in  the  fisher^s  hut,  in  the  AnH- 
qwxry — the  devoted  love  in  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor — the  fer- 
vour of  the  Covenanters  in  oid  Mar- 
taliiy^  and  the  combats  of  Richard  and 
Saladin  in  the  Talisman^  were  united 
together,  and  intermingled  with  the 
incomparable  characters,  descriptions, 
and  incidents  with  which  these  novels 
abound,  they  would  form  an  epic  poem. 


1845.] 


Horner^  Danle^  and  Michael  Angdo. 


Doabts  have  sometimes  been  ex- 
pressed, as  to  whether  the  Iliad  and 
Odytsey  are  all  the  production  of  one 
man.  Never,  perhaps,  was  donbt 
not  merely  so  ill  founded,  but  so  de- 
cisively disproved  by  internal  evi- 
dence. If  ever  in  human  composition 
the  traces  of  one  mind  are  conspicuous, 
they  are  in  Homer.  His  beauties 
equally  with  his  defects,  his  variety 
and  uniformity,  attest  this.  Never 
was  an  author  who  had  so  fertile  an 
imagination  for  varying  of  incidents ; 
never  was  one  who  expressed  them  in 
language  in  which  the  same  words  so 
constantly  recur.  This  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  a  great  and  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  self-confident 
and  careless  mind.  It  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in 
Bacon  and  Machiavel,  and  not  a  little 
of  it  may  be  traced  both  in  the  prose 
and  poetical  works  of  Scott.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  strength  of  the 
mind  is  thrown  into  the  thought  as 
the  main  object ;  the  language,  as  a 
subordinate  matter,  is  little  consider- 
ed. Expressions  capable  of  energeti- 
cally expressing  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  the  imagination  are  early  formed  ; 
but,  when  this  is  done,  the  powerful, 
careless  mind,  readily  adopts  them  on 
all  future  occasions  where  they  are  at 
all  applicable.  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
and  original  thinker  in  whose  writ- 
ings the  same  expressions  do  not  very 
frequently  recur,  often  in  exactly  the 
same  words.  How  much  this  is  the 
case  with  Homer — with  how  much 
discrimination  and  genius  his  epithets 
and  expressions  were  first  chosen,  and 
how  frequently  he  repeats  them,  al- 
most in  every  page,  need  be  told  to 
none  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  That  is  the  most  decisive 
mark  at  once  of  genius  and  identity. 
Original  thinkers  fall  into  repetition 
of  expression,  because  they  are  always 
speaking  from  one  model — their  own 
thoughts.  Subordinate  writers  avoid 
this  fault,  because  they  are  speaking 
from  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  share 
their  variety.  It  requires  as  great  an 
effort  for  the  first  to  introduce  differ- 
ence of  expression,  as  for  the  last  to 
reach  diversity  of  thought. 

The  reader  of  Dante  must  not  look 
for  the  heart-stirring  and  animated 
narrative — the  constant  interest — the 
breathless  suspense,  which  hurries 
08  aloog  the  rapid  current   of  the 
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Iliad,  There  are  no  councils  of 
the  gods ;  no  messengers  wing- 
ing their  way  through  the  clouds  ;  no 
combats  of  chiefs  ;  no  cities  to  storm ; 
no  fields  to  win.  It  is  the  infernal 
regions  which  the  poet,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  great  leader,  Virgil, 
visits ;  it  is  the  scene  of  righteous  re- 
tribution  through  which  he  is  led ;  it 
is  the  apportionment  of  punishment 
and  reward  to  crime  or  virtue,  in 
this  upper  world,  that  he  is  doomed 
to  witness.  We  enter  the  city  of 
lamentation — we  look  down  the  depths 
of  the  bottomless  pit — we  stand  at  the 
edge  of  the  burning  lake.  His  sur- 
vey IS  not  a  mere  transient  visit  like 
that  of  Ulysses  in  Homer,  or  of  iEneas 
in  Virgil.  He  is  taken  slowly  and 
deliberately  through  every  successive 
circle  of  Malebolge ;  descending  down 
which,  like  the  visitor  of  the  tiers  of 
vaults,  one  beneath  another,  in  a  feu- 
dal castle,  he  finds  every  species  of 
malefactors,  from  the  chiefs  and  kings 
whose  heroic  lives  were  stained  only 
by  a  few  deeds  of  cruelty,  to  the  de- 
praved malefactors  whose  base  course 
was  unrelieved  by  one  ray  of  virtue. 
In  the  very  conception  of  such  a  poem, 
is  to  be  found  decisive  evidence  of  the 
mighty  change  which  the  human  mind 
had  undergone  since  the  expiring  lays 
of  poetry  were  last  heard  in  the  ancient 
world;  of  the  vast  revolution  of 
thought  and  inward  conviction  which, 
during  a  thousand  years,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  monastery,  and  under  the 
sway  of  a  spiritual  faith,  had  taken 
place  in  the  human  heai-t.  A  gay 
and  poetic  mythology  no  longer 
amazed  the  world  by  its  fictions,  or 
charmed  it  by  its  imagery.  Reli- 
gion no  longer  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  imagination.  The  awful 
words  of  judgment  to  come  had  been 
spoken  ;  and,  like  Felix,  mankind  had 
trembled.  Ridiculous  legends  had 
ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  shades 
below — their  place  had  been  taken  by 
images  of  horror.  Conscience  had  re- 
sumed its  place  in  the  dii-ection  of 
thought.  Superstition  had  lent  its 
awful  power  to  the  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion. Terror  of  fbture  punishment 
had  subdued  the  fiercest  passions — 
internal  agony  tamed  the  proudest 
spirits.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  future 
world — of  a  world  of  retribution- 
conceived  under  such  impressions,  that 
Dante  proiK)scd  to  give ;  it  is  that 
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which  he  has  given  with  such  teiriblc 
fidelity. 

Melancholy  was  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  great  Italian^s  mmd. 
It  was  so  profound  that  it  penetrated 
all  his  thoughts;  so  intense,  that  it 
pervaded  all  his  conceptions.  Occa- 
sionally bright  and  beautiful  ideas  flit- 
ted across  his  imagination ;  visions  of 
bliss,  experienced  for  a  mom^t,  and 
then  lost  for  ever,  as  if  to  render 
more  profound  the  darkness  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  They  are  given 
with  exquisite  beauty;  but  they  shine 
amidst  the  gloom  like  sunbeams  strug- 
gling through  the  clouds.  He  inherited 
from  the  dark  ages  the  austerity  of 
the  cloister;  but  he  inherited  with 
it  the  deep  feelings  and  sublime  con- 
ceptions which  its  seclusion  had  gene- 
rated. His  mind  was  a  world  within 
itself    He  drew  all  his  conceptions 


from  that  inexhaustible  source;  but 
he  drew  them  forth  so  clear  and  lucid, 
that  they  emerged,  embodied  as  it 
were,  in  living  images.  His  charac- 
ters are  emblematic  of  the  various 
passions  and  views  for  which  different 
degrees  of  punishment  were  reserved 
in  the  world  to  come ;  but  his  concep- 
tion of  them  was  so  distinct,  his  de- 
scription so  vivid,  that  liiey  stand 
/orth  to  our  gaze  in  all  the  agony  of 
their  sufferings,  like  real  flesh  .and 
blood.  We  see  them — we  feel  them — 
we  hear  their  cries— our  very  flesh 
creeps  at  the  perception  of  their  suffer- 
ings. We  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  of  boiling  pitch — ^we  feel  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  mantles — we 
see  the  snow-like  flakes  of  burning 
sand — ^we  hear  the  cries  of  those  who 
had  lost  the  last  earthly  consolations, 
the  hope  of  death : — 


n 


Quiri  sospiri,  pianti  ed  alti  goal 
Risonaran  per  I'  aer  senxa  stelle, 
Perch*  io  al  cominciar  ne  lacrinud. 

Diverse  lingue,  orribili  favelle, 
Parole  di  dolorei  aceenti  d*  in, 
Voei  alte  e  fioche,  e  suon  di  man  con  elle, 

Faceyano  un  tumulto^  11  qaal  s*  aggira 
Sempre  *n  quell'  aria  senza  tempo  tinta, 

Come  la  rena  quando  1  turbo  spira. 

«  «  •  * 

Ed  io :  maestro,  che  e  tanto  greve 
A  lor  che  lamentar  li  fa  si  forte  ? 
Rispose :  dicerolti  molto  breve. 

Quest!  non  hanno  speranza  di  morte.'* 

Inftrno,  c.  iii. 

*'  Here  sighs,  with  lamentations  and  loud  moani^ 

Resounded  through  the  air  pierced  by  no  star. 

That  e*en  I  wept  at  entering.     Various  tongues. 

Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe. 

Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse. 

With  hands  together  smote  that  swell'd  the  sounds. 

Blade  up  a  tumult,  that  for  ever  whirls 

Round  Uirough  that  air  with  solid  darkness  stain'd* 

Like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  flies. 
*  ♦  »  *  * 

I  then :  Master !  What  doth  aggrieve  them  thus. 
That  they  lament  so  loud  ?     He  straight  replied : 
That  will  I  tell  thee  briefly.    These  of  death 
No  hope  may  entertain.*' 


Here  is  Dante  portrayed  to  the  life 
in  the  very  outset.  What  a  collection 
of  awful  images  in  a  few  lines !  Loud 
lamentations,  hideous  cries,  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  clasped  hands,  be- 
neath a  starless  sky ;  and  the  terrible 
answer,  as  the  cause  of  this  suffering, 
"  These  have  not  the  hope  of  death.^' 


Cabt*s  Dante,  Infimo,  c.  iii. 

The  very  first  lines  of  the  Inferno^ 
when  the  gates  of  Hell  were  iq;>- 
proached,  and  the  inscription  over 
them  appeared,  paints  the  dismal 
character  of  the  poem,  and  yet  min- 
gled with  the  sense  of  divine  love  and 
justice  with  which  the  author  was 
penetrated. 


1846.] 


Homer y  Dunte^  and  Midiad  Amfftb. 

"  Per  me  si  va  nclU  citti  dolente ; 
Per  me  si  va  nell*  ctemo  dolore ; 
Per  me  si  va  tra  U  perduta  gcntc : 

Giustizia  mosse  '1  mio  alto  Fattore ; 
Fecemi  la  divina  Potestate, 
La  somma  Sapicnza  e  1  primo  Amore. 

Dinanzi  a  me  non  fur  cose  create, 
Se  non  eteme ;  cd  io  etemo  duro : 
Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  chc  'ntrate.*' 

Inferno,  c.  iii. 

"  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe : 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain : 
Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved : 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 
B^ore  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 
All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.-" 

Ca&t*s  J}antey  In/emoy  c.  iii. 
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Dante  had  much  more  profound  feel- 
ings than  Homer,  and  therefore  he  has 
Eainted  deep  mjsteries  of  the  human 
eart  with  greater  force  and  fidelity. 
The  more  advanced  age  of  the  world, 
the  influence  of  a  spiritual  faith,  the 
awful  anticipation  of  judgment  to  come, 
the  inmost  feelings  which,  during  long 
centuries  of  seclusion,  had  been  drawn 
forth  in  the  cloister,  the  protracted 
sufferings  of  the  dark  ages,  had  laid 
bare  the  human  heart.  Its  sufferinifs, 
its  terrors,  its  hopes,  its  joys,  had  be- 
come as  household  words.  The  Ita- 
lian poet  shared,  as  all  do,  in  the 
ideas  and  images  of  his  age,  and  to 
these  he  added  many  which  were 
entirely  his  own.  He  painted  the 
inward  man,  and  painted  him  from 
his  own  feelings,  not  the  observa- 
tion of  others.  That  is  the  grand 
distinction  between  him  and  Homer ; 
and  that  it  is  which  has  eiven  liim,  in 
the  delineation  of  mino,  his  great 
superiority.  The  Grecian  bard  was 
an  incomparable  observer ;  he  had  an 
inejchanstible  imagination  for  fiction, 
as  weli  as  a  sraphic  eye  for  the  deli- 
neation of  real  life ;  but  he  had  not  a 
deep  or  feeling  heart.  He  did  not 
know  it,  like  Dante  and  Shakspeare, 
from  his  own  snffering.  He  painted 
the  external  symptoms  of  passion  and 
emotion  with  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
but  he  did  not  reach  the  inward  spring 
of  feeling.     He  lets  us  into  his  cha- 


racters by  their  speeches,  their  ges-  ' 
turcs,  their  actions,  and  keeps  up  their 
consistency  with  admirable  fidelity; 
but  he  does  not,  by  a  word,  an  ex- 
pression, or  an  epithet,  admit  us  into 
the  inmost  folds  of  the  heart.  None 
can  do  so  but  such  as  themselves  feel 
warmly  and  profoundly,  and  paint 
passion,  emotion,  or  suffering  from 
their  own  experience,  not  the  obser- 
vation of  others.  Dante  has  acquired 
his  colossal  fame  from  the  matchless 
force  with  which  he  has  portrayed  the 
wildest  passions,  the  deepest  feelinss, 
the  most  intense  sufferings  of  the 
heart.  He  is  the  refuge  of  all  those 
who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
— of  all  who  feel  profoundly  or  have 
suffered  deeply.  His  verses  are 
in  the  mouth  of  all  who  are  torn 
by  passion,  gnawed  by  remorse,  or 
tormented  by  apprehension  ;  and 
how  many  are  they  in  this  scene  of 
woe! 

A  distinguished  modem  critic*  has 
said,  that  he  who  would  now  become 
a  great  poet  must  first  become  a  little 
child.  There  is  no  doubt  he  is  right. 
The  seen  and  unseen  fetters  of  civili- 
zation; the  multitude  of  old  ideas 
afloat  in  the  world ;  the  innumerable 
worn-out  channels  into  which  new 
ones  are  ever  apt  to  flow ;  the  general 
clamour  with  which  critics;  nursed 
amidst  such  fetters,  r^^ve  any  at- 
tempts at  breaking  them  ;  the  preva- 
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lence,  in  a  wealthy  and  highly  civilized 
age,  of  worldly  or  selfish  ideas ;  the 
common  approximation  of  characters 
by  perpetatd  intercourse,  ta  of  coins, 
by  continual  rubbing  in  passing  from 
man  to  man,  have  taken  away  all 
freshness  and  originality  from  ideas. 
The  learned,  the  polished,  the  highly 
educated,  can  hardly  escape  the  fet- 
ters which  former  greatness  throws 
over  the  soul.  Milton  could  not  avoid 
them :  half  the  images  in  his  poems 
are  taken  from  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Dante ;  and  who  dare  hope  for  eman- 
cipation when  Milton  was  enthralled? 
The  mechanical  arts  increase  in  per- 
fection as  society  advances.  Science 
ever  takes  its  renewed  flights  from 
the  platform  which  former  efforts  have 
erected.  Lidustry,  guided  by  expe- 
rience, in  successive  ages,  brings  to 
the  highest  point  all  the  contrivances 
and  inventions  which  minister  to  the 
comfort  or  elegances  of  life.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  genius.  It  sinks  in 
the  progress  of  society,  as  much  as 
science  and  the  arts  rise.  The  coun- 
try of  Homer  and  JEschylus  sank  for 
a  thousand  years  into  the  torpor  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  Originality 
perishes  amidst  acquisition.  Fresh- 
ness of  conception  is  its  life :  like  the 
flame,  it  bums  fierce  and  clear  in  the 
first  gales  of  a  pure  atmosphere ;  but 
languishes  and  dies  in  that  polluted 
by  many  breaths. 

It  was  the  resurrection  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  after  the  seclusion  and 
solitary  reflection  of  the  middle  a^, 
which  gave  this  vein  of  origmal 
ideas  to  Dante,  as  their  first  wiS:en- 
ing  had  given  to  Homer.  Thought 
was  not  extinct ;  the  human  mind 
was  not  dormant  during  the  dark  ages ; 
far  from  it^it  never,  in  some  re- 
spects, was  more  active.  It  was  the 
first  collision  of  their  deep  and  lonely 
meditations  with  the  works  of  the 
great  ancient  poets,  which  occasioned 
the  prodigy.  Universally  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  same.  After  the  first 
flights  of  genius  have  been  taken,  it  is 
by  the  coUision  of  subsequent  thought 
with  it  that  the  divine  spark  is  again 
elicited.  The  meeting  of  two  great 
minds  is  necessary  to  beget  fresh 
ideas,  as  that  of  two  clouds  is  to 
bring  forth  lightning,  or  the  collision 
of  flint  and  steel  to  produce  flre. 
Johnson  said  he  could  not  get  new 


ideas  till  he  had  read.  He  was  right; 
though  it  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
who  strikes  out  original  thoughts  from 
studying  the  works  of  others.  The 
great  sage  did  not  read  to  imbibe 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  en- 
gender new  ones  for  himself;  he 
did  not  study  to  imitate,  but  to 
create.  It  was  the  same  with  Dante ; 
it  is  the  same  with  every  really 
great  man.  His  was  the  first  power- 
ful and  original  mind  which,  fraught 
with  the  profound  and  gloomy  ideas 
nourished  in  seclusion  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  came  into  contact  with  the 
brilliant  imagery,  touching  pathos, 
and  harmonious  language  of  the  an- 
cients. Hence  his  astonishing  great- 
ness. He  almost  worshipped  Virgil, 
he  speaks  of  him  as  a  species  of  god ; 
he  mentions  Homer  as  the  first  of 
poets.  But  he  did  not  copy  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  he  scarcely 
imitated  them.  He  strove  to  rival 
their  brevity  and  beauty  of  expres- 
ision  ;  but  he  did  so  in  giving  vent  to 
new  ideas,  in  painting  new  images, 
in  awakening  new  emotions.  The 
Inferno  is  as  original  as  the  Iliad; 
incomparably  more  so  than  the 
jEneid.  The  offspring  of  originality 
with  originality  is  a  new  and  noble 
creation ;  of  originality  with  medio- 
crity, a  spurious  and  degraded  imita- 
tion. 

Dante  paints  the  spirits  of  all 
the  generations  of  men,  each  in 
their  circle  undergoing  their  allotted 
punishment;  expiating  by  suffering 
the  sins  of  an  upper  world.  Virgil 
gave  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  into  that 
scene  of  retribution ;  Minos  and 
Bhadamanthus  passing  judgment  on 
the  successive  spuits  brought  before 
them;  the  fiames  of  Tartarus,  the 
rock  of  Sisyphus,  the  wheel  of  Ixion, 
the  vulture  gnawing  Prometheus. 
But  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
descent  into  the  infernal  regions 
was  a  brief  episode ;  with  Dante  it 
was  the  whole  poem.  Immense  was 
the  effort  of  imagination  requisite  to 
give  variety  to  such  a  subject,  to  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  experiencing 
weariness  amidst  the  eternal  recur 
rence  of  crime  and  punishment.  But 
the  genius  of  Dante  was  equal  to  the 
task.  His  fancy  was  prodigious ;  his 
invention  boundless ;  his  imagination 
inexhaustible.    Fenced  in,  as  he  was, 
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within  narrow  and  gloomy  limits  by 
the  natnre  of  his  sabject,  his  creative 
spirit  equals  that  of  Homer  himself. 
He  has  giren  birth  to  as  many  new 
ideas  in  the  Inferno  and  the  Paraduo^ 
as  the  Grecian  bard  in  the  IHad  and 
Odyuejf, 

Though  he  had  reflected  so  mnch 
and  so  deeply  on  the  hnman  heart, 
and  was  so  perfect  a  master  of  all  the 
anatomy  of  mental  snfferiog,  Dante's 
mind  was  essentially  descriptive.  He 
was  a  great  painter  as  well  as  a  pro- 
foond  thinker ;  he  clothed  deep  feel- 
ing in  the  garb  of  the  senses ;  he  con- 
ceived a  vast  brood  of  new  ideas,  he 
arrayed  them  in  a  sarprising  manner 
in  flesh  and  blood.  He  is  ever  clear 
and  deflnite,  at  least  in  the  Inferno. 
He  exhibits  in  every  canto  of  that 
wonderfhl  poem  a  fresh  image,  but  it 
is  a  dear  one,  of  horror  or  anguish, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  add  or  conceive.  His  ideal 
diaracters  are  real  persons  ;  they 
are  present  to  our  senses;  we  feel 
their  flesh,  see  the  quivering  of  their 
limbs,  hear  their  lamentations,  and 
feei  a  thrill  of  joy  at  their  felicity. 
In  the  ParadUo  he  is  more  vague 
and  general,  and  thence  its  acknow- 
ledged inferiority  to  the  Inferno. 
But  the  images  of  horror  are  much 
more  powerful  than  those  of  happi- 
ness, and  it  is  they  which  have  en- 
tranced the  world.  '*It  is  easier," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  ^^  to  convey 
ideas  of  snflering  than  those  of  happi- 
ness; for  the  former  are  too  well 
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known  to  every  heart,  the  latter  only 
to  a  few." 

The  melancholy  tone  which  per- 
vades Dante's  writings  was  doubtless, 
in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  life ;  and  to  them  we 
are  also  indebted  for  many  of  the  most 
caustic  and  powerful  of  his  verses — 
perhaps  for  the  design  of  the  Inferno 
itself.  He  took  vengeance  on  the 
generation  which  had  persecuted  and 
exiled  him,  by  exhibiting  its  leaders 
suffering  in  the  torments  of  hell.  In 
his  long  seclusion,  chiefly  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Santa  Croce  di  Fonte  Avel- 
lana,  a  wild  and  solitary  retreat  in 
the  territory  of  Gubbio,  and  in  a  tower 
belonging  to  the  Conte  Falcucci,  in 
the  same  district,  his  immortal  work 
was  written.  The  mortifications  he 
underwent  during  this  long  and  dis- 
mal exile  are  thus  described  by  him- 
self:— "  Wandering  over  almost  every 
part  in  which  our  language  extends, 
I  have  gone  about  like  a  mendicant ; 
showing  against  my  will  the  wound 
with  which  fortune  has  smitten  me, 
and  which  is  often  falsely  imputed  to 
the  demerit  of  him  by  whom  it  is  en- 
dured. I  have  been,  indeed,  a  vessel 
without  sail  or  steerage,  carried  about 
to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores, 
by  the  dry  wind  that  springs  out  of 
sad  poverty." 

In  the  third  circle  of  hell,  Dante 
sees  those  who  are  punished  by  the 
plague  of  burning  sand  falliug  perpe- 
tuaUy  on  them.  Their  torments  are 
thus  described — 


**  Snpin  giaceva  in  terra  alcuna  gente ; 
Alcana  si  sedea  tutta  raccolta ; 
Ed  altra  andava  continuamente. 

Qaella  che  giva  intomo  era  pii^  molta ; 
£  qneUa  men  che  giaceva  al  tormento ; 
Ma  piii  al  daolo  avea  la  lingua  sciolta. 

Sorra  tatto  1  sabbion  d*an  cader  lento 
Piovean  di  fuoco  dilatate  falde^ 
Come  di  neve  in  alpe  senza  vento. 

Quali  Alesaandro  in  quelle  parti  calde 
D*  India  vide  sovra  lo  sue  stuolo 
Fiamme  cadere  infino  a  terra  salde,*' 

Inferno,  c.  xir. 

^  Of  naked  spirits  many  a  flock  I  saw, 
AH  weeping  piteonaly,  to  different  laws 
Subjected :  for  on  earth  some  lay  supine. 
Some  crouching  close  were  seated,  others  paced 
Incessantly  around ;  the  latter  tribe 
More  numerous,  those  fewer  who  beneath 
The  torment  lay,  but  louder  in  their  grief. 

O'er  all  the  sand  fell  slowly  wafting  down 
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0il&ted  flakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  snow 
On  Alpine  sammit,  when  the  wind  is  hiidi*d« 
As,  in  the  torrid  Indian  clime,  the  son 
Of  Ammon  saw,  upon  his  warrior  band 
Descending,  solid  flames,  that  to  the  ground 
Came  down." 

Cast's  Dante,  c.  xir. 

The  first  appearance  of  Malebolge  is  described  in  these  striking  lines — 

"  Luogo  e  in  Inferno,  detto  Malebolge, 
Tutto  di  pietra  e  di  color  ferrigno. 
Come  la  cerchia  che  d'  intorno  il  volge. 

Nel  dritto  mezzo  del  campo  maligno 
Vaneggia  un  pozzo  assai  largo  e  profondo, 
Di  cui  suo  luogo  conterk  V  ordigno. 

Quel  cinghio  che  rimane  adunque  d  tondo 
Tra  1  pozzo  e  1  pii  deli'  alta  ripa  dura, 
£  ha  distinto  in  dieci  yalli  al  fondo." 

Inferno,  c.  xyiii. 

''  There  is  a  place  within  the  depths  of  hell 
Call'd  Malebolge,  all  of  rock  dark-stain'd 
With  hue  ferruginous,  e'en  as  the  steep 
That  round  it  circling  winds.     Right  in  the  midst 
Of  that  abominable  region  yawns 
A  spacious  gulf  profound,  whereof  the  fhune 
Due  time  shall  teU.    The  circle,  that  remains^ 
Throughout  its  round,  between  the  gulf  and  base 
Of  the  high  craggy  banks,  successire  forms 
Ten  bastions,  in  its  hollow  bottom  raised." 

Cast's  Dante,  c.  XTlii. 

This  is  the  outward  appearance  of  Malebolge,  the  worst  place  of  punish- 
ment in  hell.    It  had  many  frightful  abysses ;  what  follows  Is  the  picture  of 


the  first : — 


"  Ristemmo  per  reder  I'altra  fessura 
Di  Malebolge  e  gli  altri  pianti  van! : 
£  yidila  mirabilmente  oscura. 

Quale  nell'  arzana  de'  Veneziani 

BoUe  1*  iuTerno  la  tenace  pece, 

A  rimpalmar  li  legni  lor  non  sani — 
«  *  «  * 

Tal  non  per  fuoco  ma  per  diyina  arte, 

BoUia  laggiuso  una  pegola  spessa, 

Che  'nviscava  la  ripa  d'ogni  parte. 

r  vedea  lei,  ma  non  vedeva  in  essa 

Ma  che  le  bolle  che  1  boUor  levava, 

£  gonfiar  tutta  e  riseder  compressa. 
«       •     *  ♦  ♦ 

£  yidi  dietro  a  noi  un  diayol  nero 
Correndo  su  per  lo  scoglio  yenire. 

Ahi  quant'  egli  era  nell*  aspett^  fiero  I 
£  quanto  mi  parea  nell'  atto  acerbo. 
Con  r  ali  aperte  e  soyre  i  pii  leggiero  ! 

L'  omero  suo  ch'  era  acuto  e  superbo 
Carcaya  un  peccator  con  ambo  I'anche, 
£d  ei  tenea  de'  pie  ghermito  il  nerbo. 

4i  *  *  * 

Laggiik  il  butto  e  per  lo  scoglio  duro 
Si  yolse,  e  mai  non  fu  mastino  sciolto 
Con  tanta  fretta  a  seguitar  lo  Airo. 

Quel  s'  attuffd  e  tom^  su  conyolto  ; 
Ma  i  demon  che  del  ponte  ayean  coyerchio 
Gridar :  qui  non  ha  luogo  il  Santo  Volto. 

Qui  si  nuota  altraraenti  che  nel  Serchio  :  > 
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Emmr^  DofUe^  ami  Mickad  Angth. 

Perd  86  to  Don  yuoi  de'  nostri  g^raffi, 
Non  hi  sorra  la  pegola  sorerchia 

Poi  r  addentar  con  piik  di  cento  raffi, 
DUser :  coverto  convien  che  qui  balli. 
Si  che  Be  puoi  nascosamente  accaffi." 
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-To  the  summit  reaching,  stood 


To  riew  another  gap,  within  the  round 
Of  IdaleboIgCy  other  bootless  pangs. 

Marrelloos  darkness  shadow 'd  o*er  the  place. 

In  the  Venetians'  arsenal  as  boils 

Through  wintry  months  tenacious  pitch,  to  smear 

Their  unsound  ressels  in  the  wintry  clime. 
«  *  *  •  « 

So,  not  by  force  of  fire  but  art  dirine, 
Boil*d  here  a  glutinous  thick  mass,  that  round 
Limed  all  the  shore  beneath.     I  that  beheld. 
But  therein  not  disting^uish'd,  sa^e  the  bubbles 
Raised  by  the  boiling,  and  one  mighty  swell 

Heave,  and  by  turns  subsiding  fall. 

*  *  «  «  « 

Behind  me  I  beheld  a  devil  black. 
That  running  up,  advanced  along  the  rock. 
Ah !  what  fierce  cruelty  his  look  bespake. 
In  act  how  bitter  did  he  seem,  with  wings 
Buoyant  outstretch'd,  and  feet  of  nimolest  tread. 
His  shoulder,  proudly  eminent  and  sharp. 
Was  with  a  sinner  charged ;  by  either  haunch 

He  held  him,  the  foot's  sinew  griping  fast. 

*  «  «  «  « 

Him  dashing  down,  o'er  the  rough  rock  he  tum*d ; 
Nor  ever  after  thief  a  mastiff  loosed 
Sped  with  like  eager  haste.    That  other  sank. 
And  forthwith  writhing  to  the  surface  rose. 
But  those  dark  demons,  shrouded  by  the  bridge^ 
Cried — Here  the  hallow'd  yisage  saves  not :  here 
Is  other  swimming  than  in  Serchio's  wave. 
Wherefore,  if  thou  desire  we  rend  thee  not, 
Take  heed  thou  mount  not  o'er  the  pitch.    This  said. 
They  grappled  him  with  more  than  hundred  hooks. 
And  shouted — Cover'd  thou  must  sport  thee  here  ; 
So,  if  thou  cansty  in  secret  mayst  thou  filch." 

Cabi's  DanU,  o.  xxi. 


Franght  as  his  imagioation  was 
with  gloomy  ideas,  with  images 
(k  horror,  it  is  the  fidelity  of  his 
descriptioiis,  the  minute  reality  of 
his  pictures,  which  gives  them  their 
terrible  power.  He  knew  well  what 
it  is  that  penetrates  the  sonl.  His 
images  of  norror  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions were  all  founded  on  those  fami- 
liar to  every  one  in  the  upper  world; 
it  was  from  the  caldron  of  boiling 
pitch  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  that  he 
took  his  idea  of  one  of  the  pits  of 
Malebolge.  But  what  a  picture  does 
he  there  exhibit !  The  writhing  sin- 
ner plunged  headlong  into  the  boiling 
waves,  rising  to  the  surface,  and  a 
hundred  demons,  mocking  his  suffer- 


ings, and  with  outstretched  hooks 
tearing  his  flesh  till  he  dived  again 
beneath  the  liquid  fire  I  It  is  the 
reality  of  the  sc^ne,  the  images  fami- 
liar  yet  magnified  in  horror,  which 
constitutes  its  power :  we  stand  by ; 
our  flesh  creeps  as  it  would  at  wit- 
nessing an  auto-da-fl  of  Castile,  or  on 
beholding  a  victim  perishing  under 
the  knout  in  Russia. 

Michael  Angelo  was,  in  one  sense, 
the  painter  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
his  bold  and  aspiring  genius  arrived 
rather  at  delineating  the  events  of 
warfare,  passion,  or  suffering,  chro- 
nicled in  the  records  of  the  Jews,  than 
the  scenes  of  love,  affection,  and  be- 
nevolence, depicted  in  the  gospels. 
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Bat  his  mind  was  not  formed  merely  cbapd  of  the  Cmdfbt,  under  the  roof 
on  the  events  recorded  in  antiquity :  of  that  angnst  edifice.  The  **  Holy 
it  is  no  world  doabtfal  of  the  immor-  Family**  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Flo- 
tality  of  the  soul  which  he  depicts,  rence,  and  the  *^  Three  Fates  "  in  the 
He  is  rather  the  personification  in  same  collection,  give  an  idea  of  his 
painting  of  the  soul  of  Dante.  His  powers  in  oil-painting:  thus  he  car- 
imagination  was  evidently  fraught  ried  to  the  highest  p^iection,  at  the 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  Inferno*  same  time,  the  rival  arts  of  architec- 
The  expression  of  mind  beams  forth  ture,  sculpture,  fresco  and  oil  painting.* 
in  all  his  works.  Vehement  passion.  He  may  truly  be  called  the  founder  of 
stem  resolve,  undaunted  valour,  saint-  Italian  painting,  as  Homer  was  of  the 
ed  devotion,  infant  innocence,  alter-  ancient  epic,  and  Dante  of  the  great 
nately  occupied  his  pencil.  It  is  hard  style  in  modem  poetry.  None  but  a 
to  say  in  which  he  was  greatest.  In  colossal  mind  could  have  done  such 
all  his  works  we  see  marks  of  the  ge-  things.  Raphael  took  lessons  from 
nitts  of  antiquity  meeting  the  might  of  him  in  painting,  and  professed  through 
modem  times:  the  imagery  of  mytho-  life  the  most  unbounded  respect  for 
logy  blended  with  the  aspirations  of  his  great  preceptor.  None  have  at- 
Christianity.  We  see  it  in  the  dome  tempted  to  approach  him  in  architec- 
of  St  Peter^s,  we  see  it  in  the  statue  ture ;  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  stands 
of  Moses.  Grecian  sculpture  was  the  alone  in  the  world, 
realization  in  form  of  the  conceptions  But  notwithstanding  all  thls,Michael 
of  Homer ;  Italian  punting  the  repre-  Angelo  had  some  defects.  He  created 
sentation  on  canvass  of  the  revelations  the  great  style  in  painting,  a  style 
of  the  gospel,  which  Dante  clothed  in  which  has  made  modem  Italy  as  im- 
the  garb  of  poetry.  Future  ages  should  mortal  as  the  arms  of  the  legions  did 
ever  strive  to  equal,  but  can  never  the  ancient.  But  the  very  grandeur 
hope  to  excel  them.  of  his  conceptions,  the  vigour  of  his 
Never  did  artist  work  with  more  drawing,  his  incomparable  command 
persevering  vigour  than  Michael  An-  of  bone  and  muscle,  his  lofty  expres- 
gelo.  He  himself  said  that  he  la-  sion  and  impassioned  mind,  made  him 
boured  harder  for  fkme,  than  ever  neglect,  and  perhaps  despise,  the 
poor  artist  did  for  bread.  Bom  lesser  details  of  his  art.  Ardent  in 
of  a  noble  family,  the  heir  to  con-  the  pursuit  of  expression,  he  often 
siderable  possessions,  he  took  to  the  overlooked  execution.  When  he 
arts  from  his  earliest  years  from  en-  painted  the  Last  Judgment  or  the  Fall 
thusiasticpassion  and consdous  power,  of  the  Titans  in  fresco,  on  the  ceilyig 
During  a  long  Ufe  of  ninety  years,  he  and  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  was 
prosecuted  them  with  the  aitlent  zeal  incomparable ;  but  that  gigantic  style 
of  youth.  He  was  consumed  by  the  was  unsuitable  for  lesser  pictures  or 
thirst  for  fame,  the  desire  of  great  rooms  of  ordinary  proportions.  By 
achievements,  the  invariable  mark  of  the  study  of  his  masteipieces,  subse- 
heroic  minds ;  and  which,  as  it  is  al-  quent  painters  have  often  been  led 
together  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  astray ;  they  have  aimed  at  force  of 
bulk  of  mankind,  so  Is  the  feeling  of  expression  to  the  neglect  of  delicacy 
all  others  which  to  them  is  most  in-  in  execution. .  This  defect  is,  in  an  es- 
comprehensible.  Nor  was  that  noble  pedal  manner,  conspicuous  in  ^ 
enthusiasm  without  its  reward.  It  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  worshipped 
was  his  extraordinaiygood  fortune  to  Michael  Angelo  with  the  most  de- 
be  called  to  form,  at  the  same  time,  voted  fervour;  and  through  him  it  has 
the  Last  Judgment  on  the  wall  of  the  descended  to  Lawrence,  and  nearly 
Sistine  Chapel,  the  glorious  dome  of.  the  whole  modem  school  of  England. 
St  Peter's,  and  the  group  of  Notre  When  we  see  Sir  Joshua's  noble  glass 
Dame  de  Piti^,  whidi  now  adorns  the  window  in  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 


*  The  finest  design  ever  conceived  by  Michael  Angelo  was  a  cartoon  repre- 
senting warriors  bathing,  and  some  buckling  on  their  armour  at  the  sound  of  the 
trnmpety  which  simunoned  them  to  their  standards  in  the  war  between  Pisa  and 
Florence.  It  perished,  however,  in  the  troubles  of  the  latter  dtv ;  but  an  en- 
graved copy  remains  of  part,  which  justifies  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  it. 
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ford,  wc  behold  the  work  of  a  worthy 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo ;  we  see  the 
great  style  of  painting  in  its  proper 
place,  and  applied  to  its  appropriate 
object.  But  when  we  compare  his 
portraits,  or  imaginary  pieces  in  oil, 
with  those  of  Titian,  Velasquez,  or 
Vandyke,  the  inferiority  is  manifest. 
It  is  not  in  the  design  bat  the  finisliiug ; 
uot  in  the  conception  but  the  execu- 
tion. The  colours  are  frequently  raw 
and  harsh ;  the  details  or  distant  • 
parts  of  the  piece  ill-finished  or  ne- 
glected. The  bold  neglect  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  very  apparent.  Raphael, 
with  less  original  genius  than  his  im- 
mortal master,  had  more  taste  and 
mudi  greater  delicacy  of  pencil ;  his 
conceptions,  less  exteusiTe  and  varied, 
are  more  perfect ;  his  finishing  is  al- 
ways exquisite.  Unity  of  emotion 
was  his  great  object  in  design ;  equal 
delicacy  of  finishing  in  execution. 
Thence  he  has  attained  by  universal 
consent  the  highest  place  in  paint- 
ing. 

"  Nothing,'*  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, *^  is  denied  to  well-directed 
labonr ;  nothing  is  to  be  attained 
without  it."  "  Excellence  in  any  de- 
partment," says  Johnson,  '^  can  now 
be  attained  only  by  the  labour  of  a 
lifetime ;  it  is  not  to  be  purchased  at 
a  lesser  price."  These  words  should 
ever  be  present  to  the  miuds  of  all 
who  aspire  to  rival  the  great  of  for- 
mer days ;  who  feel  in  their  bosoms  a 
spark  of  the  spirit  which  led  Uomer, 
Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo  to  im- 
mortality. In  a  luxurious  age,  com- 
fort or  station  is  deemed  the  chief 
^)od  of  life ;  in  a  commercial  commu- 
nity, money  becomes  the  universal 
object  of  ambition.  Thence  our  ac- 
knowledged deficiency  in  the  fine  arts; 
thence  our  growing  weakness  in  the 
higher  branches  of  literature.  Talent 
looks  for  its  reward  too  soon.  Genius 
seeks  an  immediate  recompense ;  long 
protracted  exertions  are  never  at- 
tempted ;     great     things    are    not 
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done,  because   great  efforts  are  not 
made. 

None  will  work  now  without  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  return. 
Very  possibly  it  is  so;  but  then  let  ns 
not  hope  or  wish  for  immortality. 
**  Present  time  and  future,"  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  "arc  rivals ;  he  who 
solicits  the  one  must  expect  to  be  dis- 
countenanced  by  the  otlier."  It  is  not 
that  wo  want  genius  ;  what  we  want 
is  the  great  and  heroic  spirit  which 
will  devote  itself,  by  strenuous  cfibrts, 
to  great  things,  without  seeking  any 
reward  but  their  accomplishment. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  great  subjects 
for  the  painter's  pencil,  the  poet's 
muse,  are  not  to  be  found — that  they 
arc  exhausted  by  fonner  efforts,  and 
nothing  remains  to  us  but  imitation. 
Nature  is  inexhaustible;  tiic  events 
of  men  are  unceasing,  their  variety  is 
endless.  Philosophers  were  mourning 
the  monotony  of  time,  historians  were 
deploring  the  sameness  of  events,  hi 
the  years  preceding  the  French  Revo- 
lution— on  the  eve  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  the  flames  of  Moscow,  tho 
retreat  from  Russia.  What  was  tho 
strife  around  Troy  to  the  battle  of 
LeipsicV — the  contests  of  Florence 
and  Pisa  to  tho  revolutionary  war? 
What  ancient  naval  victory  to  that  of 
Trafalgar  V  Rely  upon  it,  subjects  for 
genius  are  not  wanting ;  genius  itself, 
steadily  and  pcrseveringly  directed,  is 
the  thing  required.  But  genius  and 
energy  alone  arc  not  sufficient ;  cour- 
age and  disinterestedness  are  needed 
more  than  all.  Courage  to  withstand 
the  assaults  of  envy,  to  despise  the 
ridicule  of  mediocrity — disinterested- 
ness to  trample  under  foot  the  seduc- 
tions of  ease,  and  disregard  the  attrac- 
tions of  opulence.  An  heroic  mind  is 
more  wanted  in  tho  library  or  the 
studio,  than  in  the  field.  It  is  wealth 
and  cowardice  which  extinguish  the 
light  of  genius,  and  dig  the  grave  of 
literature  as  of  nations. 
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Chap.  I. 

HOMEWABD  BOVHD. 


I  HAD  left  'New  Orleans  with  the 
All!  intention  of  proceeding  without 
stop  or  delay  to  my  home  npon  the 
Eed  Rircr ;  bnt  notwithstanding  this 
determination,  my  wife  and  myself 
ymre  unable  to  resist  Richards*  press- 
ing invitation  to  pause  for  a  day  or 
two  at  his  house.  Upon  our  yield- 
ing to  his  solicitations,  he  proceeded 
to  recruit  other  guests  among  our 
travelling  companions,  and  soon 'got 
together  a  pleasant  party.  My  father- 
in-law,  Monsieur  Menou,  went  on  to 
my  plantation,  but  Julie  remained 
with  us,  as  did  also  lier  aunt,  Madame 
Duras,  an  agreeable  old  lady  with  a 
slight  expression  of  perfidy  in  her 
Jight  blue,  French-looking  eyes,  pos- 
sessed withal  of  infinite  delicacy  and 
finesse — a  fervent  admirer  of  the  old 
court  school  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  in 
the  ehronigtte  scandaieuse  of  which  she 
\Yfts  as  well  versed  as  if  she  had  been 
herself  a  contemporary  of  that  plea- 
sure-loving monarch.  Besides  these 
ladies,  there  was  a  young  Frenchman 
named  Vergennes,  the  third  son  of 
some  Gascon  viscount,  and  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  Menons,  who  had  come 
to  America  till  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  certain  republican  scribblings  of 
his  in  one  of  the  'newspapers  of  the 
day  should  have  blown  over,  and  till 
he  could  revisit  his  country  without 
risk  of  obtaining  a  lodging  gratis  in 
tlic  Conciergerie.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  head  crammed  with 
schemes  for  the  political  regeneration 
of  the  whole  world,  and  a  trunkM 
of  French  fashions,  neither  of  which, 
as  I  reckoned,  were  likely  to  take 
much  with  us.  He  made  me  laugh 
inwardly  twenty  times  a-day  by  his 
Utopian  theories  and  fancies.  Truth 
to  tell,  in  matters  of  politics  or  of 
sound  common  sense,  these  French- 
men are  for  the  most  part  mere  child- 
ren, and  reach  theur  dying  day  with- 
out ever  becondng  men.  Take  them 
by  their  weak  points,  their  unlimited 
vanity  or  their  love  of  what  they  call 
glory,  and  yon  may  ride  them  like  a 


horse  to  water.  Yerffennefl,  howerer^ 
when  one  could  get  him  off  his  hobby« 
was  a  pleasant  gentlemanly  fellow 
enough. 

It  was  impossible  to  spare  Bichardi 
more  than  three  days,  and  at  six 
o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth, 
we  went  on  board  the  steamer  Alex- 
andria. I  had  prevailed  on  my  friend 
and  his  wife,  and  the  whole  party,  to 
come  and  pass  a  week  or  two  at  my 
house,  which  was  now  quite  ready  for 
the  reception  of  guests.  The  three 
days  we  had  remained  with  Richards 
had  been  one  continued  flt^,  and  con-^ 
sidering  the  good  living,  and  the  heat 
of  the  weather — ^the  thermometer 
ranging  fix)m  95®  to  100*^ — there  were 
few  things  more  agreeable  or  better 
to  be  done,  than  to  take  a  steam  np 
the  Red  River.  The  fresh  breezes  on 
the  water  might  save  some  of  us  a 
touch  of  fever.  On  board  we  went 
therefore,  all  in  high  glee  and  good- 
humour  with  each  other. 

We  had  passed  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  had  crossed  over  to  the  Frands- 
ville  side,  in  order  to  avoid  the  power- 
ful current  occasioned  by  the  inilut 
of  the  Red  River  into  the  Mississippi. 
A  strong  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  in 
the  mi(Mle  of  the  stream  the  waves 
were  of  a  considerable  height.  The 
Mississippi  was  fhll  to  overflowing, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake, 
with  thousands  of  tree  trunks  floating 
npon  it.  I  had  left  the  cabin,  and  was 
standing  on  deck  with  Richards  and 
Vergennes,  looking  ont  upon  the 
broad  sheet  of  water  that  la^  before 
ns.  We  were  just  turning  mto  the 
Red  River  when  I  observed  a  row- 
boat  pulling  across  from  the  direction 
of  Woodville,  and  which  had  already 
arrived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us 
without  attracting  the  attention  of 
any  one  on  board  the  steamer.  It 
was  cutting  in  and  out  amongst  the 
enormous  floating  trees,  with  a  bold- 
ness that,  in  that  part  of  the  river-* 
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near  the  middle  of  which  we  wer&-« 
niight  almost  be  called  insanity. 

^^That  man  must  be  mad,  or  in 
lore !"  cried  the  captain. 

"It  is  Kalph  Donghby !"  exclaimed 
Richards.  "Captam,  it  is  Mister 
Doughbj.  Pray,  stop  the  ship  and 
let  him  come  on  board.^' 

Doughby  it  was.  The  mad  fellow 
was  standing  bolt  upright,  and  hardly 
taking  the  trouble  to  bend  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  conformity  with 
the  movements  of  the  boat,  which  was 
dancing  about  on  the  waves  and  be- 
tween the  tree-trunks,  while  the  six 
negro  rowers  were  washed  over  and 
over  by  the  spray.  - 

"  Here's  your  famous  Bed  River  1  '* 
shouted  the  harebrained  Doughby. 
"  A  fine  country  for  wild-ducks  and 
geese,  and  alligators  too.  Hurra, 
boya ! " 

''  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Doughby ! " 
screamed  and  implored  the  la^es,  aa 
the  Kentuckian  dashed  his  boat  slap 
up  to  the  side  of  the  steamer,  without 
waiting  till  the  speed  of  the  vessel  was 
slack^ied,  and  hastily  caught  a  rope 
which  was  thrown  to  him.  Just  at 
that  moment  a  wave  as  high  as  a  man 
rose  between  the  steamer  and  the 
boat  and  separated  them,  and  Dough- 
by still  maintaiuing  his  hold  on  the 
rope,  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  skiff 
and  tossed  like  a  feather  against  the 
steamer's  side,  where  he  hung  half  \a 
and  half  out  of  the  water. . 

"  Hani  in,  boys — haul  me  in,  lads 
— or  your  d—d  paddles  will  do  it ! '' 

"  Pull  him  in  I "  shouted  we  all, 
^*  pull  him  in  for  God's  sake ! " 

•*  Ay,  pull  in ! "  cried  Doughby, 
and  giving  a  spring  upwards  he  caught 
hold  of  the  nuling  of  the  deck,  thiew 
himself  over  it  with  a  bound,  and 
stood  in  all  safety  amongst  the  asto- 
msbed  and  grinny- visaged  Cyclops  who 
were  hastening  to  his  assistance.  We 
hurried  down  from  the  quarterdeck, 
Iweathless  with  astonishment  at  this 
desperate  and  nnnecessary  piece  of 
daring. 

"  Pshaw  I "  cried  Doughby ;  "  stew- 
ard, a  glass  of  hot ;  and,  captain,  see 
that  my  portmanteau  comes  on  board, 
and  that  my  negcrs  get  away  with 
whole  skins ;  and  a  good  morning  to 
yon,  gentlemen — ^in  five  minutes  We 
shall  meet  again." 

And  so  saying,  he  emptied  the  glass 
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which  the  black  steward  held  out  to 
him,  made  a  slight  bow  to  the  ladies 
on  the  quarterdeck,  sprang  into  the 
gentlemen's  cabin,  and  thence  into  the 
first  state-room  that  stood  open. 

"  An  entree  eh  scene  quite  h  la 
Doughby,"  said  Richards  laughing. 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  I. 

Ralph  Doughby,  Esquire  of  New 
Feliciana,  La.,  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Richards  and  myself,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  wann-heartcd, 
impetuous,  breakneck  Kcntuckian, 
with  a  share  of  earthquake  in  his  com- 
position that  might  be  deemed  large, 
even  in  Kentucky.  Ho  had  come  to 
Louisiana  some  eight  years  previously, 
a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
down  the  Cumberland  River,  the  Ohio, 
and  Mississippi,  in  a  flat  boat  with 
half  a  dozen  negroes,  some  casks  of 
flour,  hams,  and  Indian  com,  and  a  few 
horses,  and  had  settled  at  Woodville 
on  a  couple  of  thousand  acres  of  good 
land,  bought  at  five  dollars  an  acre,  to 
be  paid  in  five  years.  His  in4ustry 
and  energy  had  caused  him  to  thrive^ 
and  he  was  now  as  well  established  a 
planter  as  any  on  the  Mississippi; 
his  six  negroes  had  amounted  to  forty, 
his  wilderness  had  become  a  respectable 
plantation,  his  cotton  was  sought 
after,  and  he  had  not  only  paid  for liis 
acres  but  had  already  a  large  sum  in 
the  Planters'  Bank.  His  frauk  open 
character  had  made  him  friends  on  aU 
hands,  and  there  was  not  a  more  po- 
pular man  in  Louisiana  than  Mujor 
Ralph  Doughby. 

During  the  stay  I  made  at  Richard^^ 
house  previously  to  my  marriage 
Doughby  had  passed  a  day  there  in 
company  with  oue  Mr  Lambton  and 
his  daughter,  Yankees^— the  latter  a 
beautiful  girl,  but  cold  and  formal  like 
most  of  her  countrywomen.  An  aunt 
of  hers,  who  possessed  large  planta- 
tions on  the  Mississippi,  had  made  up 
a  match  between  Miss  Lambton  and 
Doughby,  and  they  were  then  pro- 
ceeding to  New  York,  where  the  mar- 
riage was  in  due  time  to  be  solemnized. 
Richards  and  myself  Ijad  observed, 
however,  that  the  wild  headlong  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  Kentuckian, 
joined  though  they  were  to  great 
goodness  of  heart  and  many  sterling 
qualities,  did  not  appear  very  pleasing 
to  the  stiff,  etiquette-loving  fine  lady, 
and  it  was  without  any  great  surprise 
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that  we  heard,  some  time  afterwards, 
of  the  marriage  being  broken  off,  in 
consequence,  it  was  said,  of  some  wild 
freak  of  Doughby's.  We  were  asking 
one  another  for  the  particulars  of  this 
rupture,  which  neither  of  us  had  heard, 
when  the  Kentuckian  made  his  reap- 
pearance in  the  cabin.  He  had 
changed  his  dress,  and,  taking  him  al- 
together, w^as  hy  no  means  an  ill- 
looking  fellow.  His  light  blue  ging- 
ham frock  and  snow-white  trousers 
fitted  him  well ;  an  elegant  straw  hat, 
very  fine  linen,  and  a  diamond  shirt- 
pin  that  must  have  cost  the  best  part 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  contributed  to 
give  a  sort  of  genteel  planter-like  air. 
His  fii*st  care  upon  emerging  from  his 
state-room  was  to  empty  a  glass  of 
toddy.  He  then  approached  Richards 
and  myself. 

"  And  Miss  Lambton?  "  said  Rich- 
ards enquu'ingly. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?  "  said  Dough - 
by ;  **  you  must  have  heard  1  It's  all 
up — she  won't  hear  speak  of  me — 
persists  in  her  resolution — won't  see 
me ;  or  give  me  a  chrnce  of  making  my 
peace.  I'm  the  most  unlucky  fellow 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  continued 
he,  changing  his  tone  on  a  sudden  to 
a  melancholy  sort  of  whine — "  I  wish 
I  lay  three  hundred  feet  deep  in  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi.  I  tell  you, 
boys,  it's  clean  up  with  me,  I  feel 
that.  I'm  a  lost  man,  done  for  en- 
tirely— shall  never  recover  it !" 

We  burst  out  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  as  who  would  not  have 
done  at  the  sight  of  a  young  giant  of 
seven-and-twenty,  with  cheeks  as  red 
as  poppies,  shoulders  that  seemed 
made  iike  those  of  Atlas  to  support  a 
world ;  a  pair  of  dark  blue-grey  eyes 
with  a  laughing  devil  dancing  in  them, 
and  a  little  moist  just  now  from  the 
effects  of  the  toddy,  and  the  man  dying 
of  love !  He  measured  five  feet  thir- 
teen inches  in  his  stockings,  with  legs 
that  might  have  belonged  to  an  ele- 
phant, and  fists  calculated  to  frighten 
a  buffalo. 

"  Be  d — d  to  your  laughing  !  " 
cried  Doughby — **  Stewai'd,  another 
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glass — d'ye  hear,  you  cnrsed  neger, 
where  are  you  hidden?  Don't  you 
hear  when  a  gentleman  speaks  to  you? 
D'ye  want  me  to  tattoo  your  black 
brainpan  ?  You  laugh,"  he  continued 
to  Richards  and  myself,  relapsing  into 
his  whimpering  tones ;  *^  but  if  you 
only  knew — none  of  the  women  will 
have  me — this  is  the  seventh,  who  has 
packed  me  off." 

''  The  seventh  ! "  cried  I  laughing, 
"  what,  oply  the  seventh,  Doughby  ? 
Pshaw  1  that's  nothing;  during  my 
bachelor's  life  I  had  at  least  two  dozen 
refusals,  and  I  am  only  a  year  older 
than  yourself. 

"  You  be  hanged  with  your  two 
dozen!  Steward,  the  toddy  is  only 
fit  for  old  women — ^too  much  water 
in  it ;  you  don't  know  how  to  make 
toddy.  Tell  your  captain  to  come 
here.  I'll  have  you  sent  to  the  devil. 
No,  I  tell  you  my  heart  is  so  full, 
it  feels  as  if  it  would  burst.  She  won't 
hear  of  me.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  boys— but  who  is  that  ?  "  inter- 
rupted he,  pointing  to  Vergennes,  who 
was  standing  near  us,  and  looking  on 
in  great  wonderment.  "Ah,  Mon- 
shurTonson  I  happy  to  sec  you,Mon- 
shur  Tonson !  Parleh  vouh  English  ? 
Frenez  un  seat,  et  un  glass  de  Madeira. 
Nous  parlerons  hansamble  le  Frahseh. 
Neger,  a  bottle  of  Madeura ;  and  let  it 
be  good,  or  you'll  get  the  bottle  across 
your  crooked  shins.  A  bottle  of  Irish 
for  me,  d'ye  hear,  real  Irish  whisky, 
or  if  you  haven't  any,  Scotch  will  do. 
No,  boys,  I  tell  you  I  am  a  gono 
man.  Dismissed,  sent  away,  packed 
off  with  a  flea  in  my  ear,  as  they  say." 

And  so  sayhig,  he  threw  himself  on 
a  sofa  with  a  violence  that  made  it 
crack  again ;  the  steward  brought  the 
Madeira  and  the  whisky,  and  we  drew 
round  the  table  to  condole  with  the 
love-stricken  Kentuckian.  A  few 
minutes  passed  in  the  composition  of 
the  toddy,  which  was  evidently  des- 
tined to  play  the  chief  part  in  the  way 
of  a  consoler;  and  when  Doughby  had 
got  a  large  beer-glass  of  the  comfort- 
able mixture  before  him,  he  began 
his  narrative. 
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Chapter  II. 
The  Race. 


'*  I  will  tell  jon  how  it  all  happened, 
and  how  it  was  that  Miss  Lambton — 
in  short  yon  shall  hear  it  all — it's  the 
first  time  I  have  spoken  about  it,  but 
now  it  shall  out ;  you  shall  judge  and 
decide  between  ns,  by  Jove  you  shall  I 
Yon  rccoUect  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  June  that  we  left  your  house, 
Richards,  to  go  up  the  Mississippi — 
it  was  a  Friday,  a  day  that  I  hate. 
All  seamen  and  hunters  do  hate  it ;  it's 
an  nnlncky  day.  All  the  bad  luck  I 
ever  had,  came  to  me  on  Fridays.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  something  would 
go  wrong  when  wc  went  on  board  the 
Helen  McGregor.  I  thought  Miss 
Lambton  looked  shy  upon  me,  and  the 
old  gentleman  stiffer  than  ever.  I 
followed  the  Miss,  however,  wherever 
she  went,  so  close,  that  once  or  twice 
I  trod  the  fringe  off  her  petticoats.^^ 

*•''  That  was  bad  manners,  Dough- 
by" 

'*  Pshaw!  What  did  it  matter?  I 
told  her  not  to  bother  her  head  about 
it,  that  when  we  got  to  New  York,  or 
even  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville,  I 
would  buy  her  a  whole  shopful  of 
dresses.  She  made  no  answer  to  that ; 
bnt  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  tear 
her  third  flounce,  she  said,  that  if  I 
went  on  in  that  way  she  would  not 
have  a  whole  gown  left  when  she  got 
to  LonisviUe.  ^  With  a  whole  one  or 
none  at  ^,  Miss,'  said  I,  ^  you'll 
always  be  a  charming  creature.'  That 
now  was  as  pretty  a  compliment  as 
ever  was  paid  in  Kentucky,  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  hear  it. 

"  On  the  third  day  we  were  just  pass- 
ing St  Hdcna,  when  old  Lambton 
came  np  to  me.  *  Mister  Doughby,' 
said  he,  quite  confidential  like,  ^  par- 
don me,  my  dear  good  Mister  Dough- 
by,  bnt  don't  you  think  that  you 
sometimes  take  rather  too  much  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  thereby  injure  your 
health  as  well  as  give  a  bad  example 
to  yonr  fellow-citizens,  which,  on  the 
part  of  a  respectable  man  like  your- 
self, is  very  much  to  be  regretted?' 

"'Bad  example!'  says  I — 'to  be 
regretted.  Mister  Lambton!— I  take 
too  much  ftnJcut  spirits !    I  certainly 


am  not  of  that  opinion,  Mister  Lamb- 
ton, and  if  you  are  I  can  only  say  you 
are  very  much  mistaken.  You  shall 
see  yourself/  said  I,  '  how  much  bal- 
last an  old  Kentuckian  can  take  in 
without  sinkhig  under  it :  devil  a  div- 
ing duck  ever  swallowed  more  water 
than  a  Kentucky  man  can  rum.' 

"  I  thought  to  let  the  old  squarctocs 
see  that  he  had  a  man  before  him,  not 
one  of  his  spindlcshanked  tallow-chop- 
ped Yankees,  who  go  sneaking  about 
the  meeting-house  from  moniiug  till 
night,  or  moping  in  their  rooms,  and 
calculating  and  speculating  how  they 
can  best  take  in  honest  warm-blooded 
South  and  Westlanders.  '  You  shall 
see,'  said  I — but  he  shook  his  head 
and  walked  away,  and  I  looked  after 
him,  and  shook  my  head  too.  Pah ! 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  lie  was 
president  of  a  temperance  society,  the 
devil  take  them  all !  Temperance 
societies !  AVTiat  is  rum  for,  if  it  isn't 
to  be  drank  ?  " 

Doughby  was  rapidly  warming  with 
his  subject. 

"  He  is  a  queer  old  fellow,  that  Mis- 
ter Lambton,  as  stiff  and  as  cold  as 
an  icicle  on  a  water-butt.  Of  a  mor- 
ning he  was  scarcely  out  of  bed  when 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  ladies' 
cabin  in  his  brocade  dressing-gown, 
and  Miss  Lambton  must  come  out  and 
hear  him  read  the  whole  morning  ser- 
vice of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
make  the  responses,  and  so  on,  for  a 
full  hour.  Then  the  whole  day  ho 
walked  about  as  grave  and  solemn  as 
the  chief-justice  of  the  district  court. 
Before  dinner  he  said  a  grace  which 
lasted  a  ML  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
soup  was  ohen  cold,  and  half  the  din- 
ner eaten  up  from  under  our  noses, 
while  this  was  going  on.  Sometimes 
most  of  the  other  passengers  had  done 
their  dinner,  and  were  gone  to  the  bar 
to  take  a  glass,  and  he  still  praying. 
I  was  often  ready  to  jump  out  of  my 
skin  with  impatience." 

"  The  praying  was  all  well  enough, 
if  it  had  not  lasted  so  long,"  said  I, 
laughing. 

"  Pah  !    I  hate  people  who  arc  al- 
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ways  wanting  to  be  a  shining  light  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  There's  a  deal 
of  pride,  a  deal  of  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption in  it.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
pray,  let  him  do  so,  and  I  do  it  my- 
self; but  people  don't  want  to  bo 
reminded  of  those  things.  I  tell  you  I 
have  always  found  pride  behind  that 
sort  of  piety.  The  Yankees  think  we 
are  heathens,  and  that  they  are  the 
elect  who  are  to  enlighten  us.  Pshaw  I 
I  hate  such  humbug." 

"  Not  so  badly  reasoned,"  observed 
Richards. 

"However,"  continued  Doughby, 
"  I  soon  saw  that,  with  one  thing  or 
another,  I  was  getting  out  of  the  old 
gentleman's  good  books.  He  became 
more  and  more  stiff  and  silent.  That 
wouldn't  have  annoyed  me  much ;  but 
'  one  morning  the  captain  came  to  me 
and  said,  in  a  sort  of  apologising  man- 
ner, that  the  ladies  had  desired  him 
to  beg  me  not  to  pay  so  many  visits 
to  their  cabin,  particularly  of  a  mor- 
ning, when  some  of  them  had  not  quite 
finished  their  toilet,  but  that  I  should 
always  ask  leave  first  and  have  myself 
announced,  as  it  Is  set  down  in  the 
regulations.'-' 

"  *  What ! '  says  I,  '  have  myself 
announced  when  I  go  to  see  my  own 
wife,  that  is  to  be?  What  do  the 
other  ladles  matter  to  me,  whether 
they've  got  on  silk  govms  or  cotton 
ones  ?  I  only  go  to  see  Miss  Lamb- 
ton.' 

"  'Miss  Lambton  was  present,'  said 
the  captain,  *when  the  ladies  gave 
me  the  commission;  and  she  and  Mr 
Lambton  most  particularly  requested 
me  to  have  the  regulations  enforced.' 

"  *Miss  Lambton  !'  said  I;  *  that's 
a  lie  now,  captain.  She  never  could 
have  done  that.' 

**  *  Mister  Doughby,'  said  he,  *  it  is 
no  lie;  and  if  another  than  yourself 
,  had  said  such  a  thing,  I  would  have 
struck  him  donn  like  a  mad  dog. 
And  I  must'  beg  of  you  to  retract 
your  words,  and  ascertain  to  your 
own  satisfaction  that  what  I  have 
said  is  a  fact.' 

"So  Iran  off  and  asked  Miss  Lamb- 
ton and  Mr  Lambton,  and  they  an- 
swered me  as  dry  as  fagots,  and  said 
the  captain  had  spoken  the  truth.  I 
was  a'most  raving  mad  when  I  heard 
this,  as  savage  as  a  panther;  and,  to 
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console  myself,  I  drank  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  than  I  should  have  done. 
But  what  else  can  one  do  on  a  voyage 
np  the  Mississippi?  Much  as  I  like 
him,  old  father  Mississip,  one  gets 
awful  sick  of  him  after  a  time,  steam- 
ing along  for  days  and  weeks  together, 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  clap-clap- 
clap,  trap-trap-trap,  or  to  be  seen 
but  the  dull  muddy  waters  and  the 
never-ending  forest.  Day  and  night, 
wood  and  water,  water  and  wood. 
It  is  wearisome  work  at  the  best. 

"  It  was  exactly  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  seventh  day  of  our 
voyage  when  we  got  beyond  Wolfs 
Island,  which,  as  you  know,  lies  above 
New  Madrid  and  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  The  poor  Helen  McGregor 
burst  her  boiler  since  then,  as  you'll 
have  heard,  at  that  very  place,  and 
sent  half  a  hundred  passengers  into 
the  other  world.  Past  Wolfs  Island, 
we  came  up  with  the  Ploughboy,  the 
Huntress,  the  Louisville,  and  a  couple 
more  steamers,  all  gomg  our  way.  It 
made  quite  a  little  fleet.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  cabm  with  Miss  Lambton 
and  the  old  gentleman,  who  were  cool 
and  silent  enough,  when  somebody 
called  out,  '  Here  comes  the  George 
Washington.'  A  glorious  steamer  it 
is  that  George,  more  like  a  floating 
palace  than  a  boat,  as  it  goes  skim- 
ming along  as  lightly  and  smoothly  as 
a  swan.  It's  a  real  pleasure  to  see  it. 
I  kept  my  place  by  Miss  Lambton ; 
but,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  was  sitting 
upon  hot  coals.  What  can  be  the 
reason  that  we  men  feel  so  deuccdly 
cowed  and  quailed  by  the  pett'coats? 
Hang  me  if  I  know.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  cry  upon  deck,  *The  Washing- 
ton is  passing  us.'  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  but  bolted  up-stairs,  and 
sure  enough  there  it  came  in  all  its 
pride  and  power,  trarara,  trarara, 
rushing  and  dashing  and  spitting  fire 
like  Emperor  Nap.  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  and  dragoons  and  artillery. 
It  was  already  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  five  steamers,  passing  them  all. 
The  whole  of  our  passengers  were  on 
deck  looking  pn,  and  I  can  tell  yon 
that  our  hearts  beat  quick  as  we  saw 
the  George  walking  np  to  us.  The 
dinner-bell  rang.  Not  a  foot  moved 
to  go  below.  *  Captain,'  cried  I, 
*  we  must  not  let  the  George  pass  ns^ 
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jon  can't  think  of  allowing  such  a 
thing?*  says  I;  ^mast  show  them  that 
we  are  MissiBBippi  men/ 

*'  *  Mister  Donghby,'  says  he,  '  it's 
the  George  Washington,'  says  he — 
'  hondred  and  twenty  horse  power,' 
says  he. 

"  '  Devil  a  hnndred,'  said  I.  *  You 
only  say  so  because  you  are  afraid  to 
race  him.  Aitd  if  he  had  two  hundred 
horse  power,  what  then?  Shorten 
your  stirrups  and  give  your  horse  the 
spnr,'  say  I. 

^^I  saw  that  the  captain's  blood 
was  getting  up;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  old  George  as  if  he  would  have 
eaten  it,  and  he  became  red  and  blue 
and  green,  all  manner  of  colours,  like 
a  dolphin ;  his  teeth  chattered,  and  he 
bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  ran  over  his 
chin.  On  came  the  Washington 
quicker  than  ever,  the  paddles  clat- 
tering, the  steam  hissing,  the  crew 
hurraing  like  mad. 

" '  Captain,'  cried  I,  *  the  Wash- 
ington's passing  you  ;  it's  all  up  with 
the  honour  of  the  Helen  M'Gregor.' 

*•*'  The  captain  stood  there  as  if  his 
face  had  been  rubbed  over  with  chalk, 
and  the  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  his 
forehead.  The  five  steamers  that  we 
had  passed  were  now  huiTaing  with 
delight  to  see  that  we  should  be  hum- 
bled in  our  turn.  ^  Captain,'  said  I, 
*  will  you  let  yourself  bo  beaten  out 
of  the  field  without  firing  a  shot? 
The  Helen  M'Gregor  is  a  new  ship — 
Crack  on,  man ! ' 

**  He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
ran  fom-ard  and  screamed  out  to  the 
stokers.  ^  More  wood  ! '  cried  he, 
^  High  pressure,  high  pressure ! ' 

"* Blaze  away,  boys!'  cried  I, 
^  Blase  away,  and  hurra  for  the 
Helen  McGregor ! ' 

^^  And  the  fellows  pitched  whole 
cartloads  of  wood  upon  the  fire, 
and  stirred  and  poked  .away  till  they 
were  wet  through  with  perspiration, 
and  our  chimney  began  to  whistle 
and  sing,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
it.  We  were  just  entering  the  Ohio, 
the  Washington  close  upon  our  heels, 
wh^  old  Lambton  and  Emily  came 
running  upon  deck  in  an  almighty 
fright. 


"  *  jMt  Doughby,  for  heaven's  sake ! 
Mr  Doughby— captain,  for  God's  sake! 
AVill  you  destroy  yourself,  aud  the 
steamer,  and  your  fellow-citizons  ? 
Will  you  race  with  the  George  Wa^jh- 
ington  ? ' 

'' '  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Doughby  I ' 
cried  the  Miss. 

*' '  Mr  Doughby ! '  sciuealcd  the  old 
Yankee,  who  had  (|uite  forgotten  his 
stiffness,  ^  I  demand  aud  in^Lst  that 
you  use  your  iuflucnce  to  prevent  the 
captain  from  racing.' 

**  *  Tshaw! '  said  I,  *  it's  nothing  of 
the  sort — ain't  going  to  race — only 
want  to  see  which  ship  goes  quickest.' 

"*That  must  not  be.  I  protest 
against  it — the  safety  of  our  fellow- 
citizens — our  own.  If  the  boiler 
bursts ' 


"  '  Nonsense ! '  said  I — *  safety  of 
our  fellow-citizens!  Our  fellow-citi- 
zens are  in  safety.  We  don't  moan  to 
race,  INILster  Lambton,'  says  I ;  *  we 
are  only  tr>'ing  for  a  minute  which  ship 
can  go  the  fastest.' 

"  *Mr  Doughby ! '  cried  Emily,  half 
beside  herself — throwing  her  arms 
round  me,  and  trying  to  drag  me  to- 
wards the  engine — '  Mr  Doughby,  if 
you  have  the  smallest  afi'cction — re- 
gard I  would  say — for  me,  exert  youc 
influence,  stop  this  horrid  racing ! ' 

"  And  then  she  left  me  and  ran  to 
the  captain,  who  was  standing  bosido 
the  engineer. 

"The  Washington  was  close  behind 
us — we,  as  I  said  before,  were  running 
slap  into  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
There's  no  finer  piece  of  water  in  the 
whole  world  for  a  race.  The  current 
of  the  Mississippi  drives  back  that  of 
the  Ohio  as  far  as  Trinity,  so  that, 
upon  efatermg  the  river,  the  stream  is 
in  your  favour.  The  two  rivers  are 
together  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and 
form  a  sort  of  circus,  enclosed  by  tho 
shores  of  Illinois,  of  Old  Ken  tuck,  and 
her  daughter  Missouri.*  AVe  were 
nearest  to  the  Illinois  side,  which  gave 
us  a  small  advantage  over  our  oppo- 
nent, who  was  more  on  the  Kentucky 
side,  and  kept  coming  on  faster  and  fast- 
er, with  the  other  five  boats,  who  had 
also  clapped  more  steam  on,  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  him.  Our  Helen  M'Gregor 
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Htill  kept  the  lead ;  who  the  devil  could 
have  helped  racing?  No  one,  of  a 
certainty,  except  such  a  mackerel- 
blooded  Yankee  as  old  Lambton.  All 
was  heat  and  steam,  rattle  and  clatter; 
the  engines  thumping,  the  water 
splashing,  the  fire  blazing  and  roaring 
out  of  the  chimneys,  which  sent  out 
clouds  of  smoke  and  showers  of  sparks. 
The  enemy  was  close  upon  us,  Father 
George's  honest  face  almost  in  a  line 
with  our  stern. 

**  *  Helen  McGregor,  hold  your  own ! ' 
cried  I.  *  Don't  spare  the  wood,  boys, 
lay  it  on  thick,  pile  it  up  mountatn- 
cons ;  ten  dollars  for  you  when  you've 
beaten  him ! ' 

"  *  Hurra  !*  cried  the  hundred  pas- 
sengers, *  hun*al  The  Washington 
loses,  we  are  gaining  ground.' 

^^  Only  the  captain  could  not  say  a 
word;  he  stood  there  with  his  blue 
lips  pressed  hard  together,  looking 
more  like  a  statue  than  a  man.  We 
were  going  our  twenty  knots,  and 
keep  it  up  we  must  if  we  did  not  want 
to  fall  back  amongst  the  mob  of  the 
Huntress,  the  Ploughboy,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Every  joint  and  hinge  in  the 
boat  seemed  to  be  cracking,  the  engine 
roared  and  gi'oaned,  the  steam  howled 
and  hissed. 

"  *  The  Helen  McGregor  is  a  gallant 
lass ! '  cried  I.  '  A  brave  Scotchwo- 
man 1    She  has  fire  in  her  veins.' 

' '  And  so  she  really,had.  She  stretch- 
ed out  like  a  racehorse  that  feels  the 
spur  in  his  flank  for  the  first  time;  not 
steaming  or  swimming,  but  flying  like 
a  bird,  rushing  like  a  wild-cat  or  an  elk 
that's  been  shot  at ;  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  flashing  from  her  side  in  a  white 
creamy  foam.  The  Kentucky  shores 
on  our  right,  with  their  forests  and 
cotton- trees,  were  flying  away  from 
ns ;  on  our  left,  the  banks  of  Illinois 
seemed  to  dance  past  us,  the  big  trees 
looking  like  witches  scampering  off  on 
their  broomsticks.  Behind  us,  the 
high  land  of  Missouri  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Colonel  Boon's  plantation 
getting  smaller  every  second,  till  at 
last  it  appeared  no  bigger  than  a  dove- 
cot. Every  thing  ai'ound  us  seemed 
in  motion,  swimming,  flying,  racing. 
Hurras  by  thousands ;  seven  steamers 
groaning,  creaking,  hissing,  and  rat- 
tling ;  a  noise  and  a  heat  that  made  our 
l|cads  dizzy,  blinded  our  eyes,  and  took 


away  our  hearing.  It  was  a  gallopade, 
a  race  between  giants. 

"  We  were  ckwe  to  the  wood  below 
Trinity — the  race  as  good  as  won,  for 
Trinity  was  of  course  the  winning 
post.  Suddenly  the  captam  cried  out, 
^  He  is  passing  us  I '  and,  as  he  said 
the  word,  he  looked  as  wild  as  a  tor- 
tured redskin,  and  bit  his  lips  more 
savage  than  ever,  and  caught  hold  of 
the  quarterdeck  railing  as  if  he  would 
have  torn  it  down. 

^^  ^  Captain,'  said  I,  '  it's  impossible 
— ^he  is  not  passing  us.' 

"*Look  yourself,  Mr  Doughby/ 
said  he. 

^^ The  man  wasright.  The  old Greorge 
is  an  almighty  fast  ship,  that  is  cer- 
tain. I  saw  that  in  two  minutes  we 
should  be  beaten.  We  had  not  even 
so  long  to  wait. 

^*  ^By  my  soul  he  is  passing  us  1  * 
cried  I. 

*^  ^  He  is  passing  us,'  repeated  the 
captain  in  a  low  voice.  He  was  deadly 
white.  I  couldn't  say  a  word ;  and  as 
for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  support 
himself  against  the  railmg,  or  he  would 
have  fallen  down.  There  was  no  help 
for  it,  however;  the  Washington's 
figure-head  was  already  in  a  line  with 
our  stem — ^in  ten  seconds,  a  third  of 
the  vessel's  length  was  parallel  with 
us — another  ten  seconds,  two-thirds, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  dashed 
proudly  before  us  with  a  deafening 
hurra  from  crew  and  passengers,  which 
was  echoed  from  the  other  five  steam- 
ers, till  we  heard  nothing  on  aU  sides 
but  hurras  and  hurras.  I  would  have 
given  a  thousand  dollars  down  tahavo 
reached  Trinity  two  minutes  sooner. 
Just  then  a  number  of  voices  cried 
out,  'The  boiler's  bursting!  The  boil- 
er's bursting!'  And  there  was  a 
a*acking  noice,  and  then  a  loud  rush. 
Here  comes  the  hot  bath,  thought  I, 
and  wished  myself  a  pleasant  journey 
out  of  the  world;*  But  it  was  nothing ; 
the  cry  came  fi-om  a  couple  of  negers, 
echoed  by  Miss  Lambton  and  Mister 
Lambton,  and  the  rest  of  theold  women 
folk  from  the  ladies'  cabin.  They  had 
gone  in  a  body  to  the  engineer,  and 
had  so  begged,  and  prayed,  and  bo- 
thered him,  that  he  had  given  in,  and 
opened  the  valve,  and  wo  only  half  a 
mile  from  Trinity.  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  cowardly  rascal  ha4  not  done 
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that,  we  should  have  made  a  drawn 
race  of  it,  for  the  VVashiDgton  got  in 
not  two  minutes  before  us.  I  fell 
upon  the  engineer,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  foe  the  captain,  and  one  or  two 
old  acquaintances,  I  should  have  lea- 
thered him  upon  the  spot — ay,  if  it 
were  to  have  cost  me  a  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  he  deserved  it  well,  the  dishon- 
ourable scampi  We  were  now  in 
Trinity,  we  had  done  five  miles  in  less 
than  twelve  minutes ;  but  Miss  Lamb- 
ton  was  so  angry,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man so  bitter  cold  and  stiff— a  pair  of 
fire-tongs  is  nothing  compared  to  him 
— Couldn't  be  helped,  however.  Hon- 
our before  every  thing." 

**But  you  really  were  too  fool- 
hardy," observed  Richards. 

*'  Foolhardy ! "  repeated  Doughby, 
*^  foolhardy,  when  the  honour  of  a  ship 
was  at  stake!" 

^^  Pshaw !  The  honour  of  a  steam- 
boat 1" 

*^  Pshaw,  do  you  say,  Richards  ? 
Well,  if  I  diduH  know  you  to  be  a 
thoroughbred  Virginian,  hang  me  if  I 
shotdd  not  almost  take  you  for  one  of 
those  wishywashy  Creoles.  Pshaw, 
say  you,  the  honour  of  a  steam-boat  I 
A  steamer,  let  me  tell  you,  is  also  a 
ship,  and  a  big  one  too,  and  an 
American  one,  a  thorough  American 
one.  If 8  onr  ship ;  we  invented  it, 
they'd  have  been  long  enough  in  the 


of  what  Doughby  meant  to  say.  In 
spite  of  Uncle  Sam's  usual  phlegm 
and  nonchalance^  there  are  occasions 
when  he  seems  to  change  his  nature ; 
and  in  the  anxiety  to  see  his  ship  first 
at  the  goal,  to  forget  what  he  does  not 
otherwise  easily  lose  sight  of,  namely, 
wife  and  child,  land  and  goods;  as  to 
his  own  life,  it  does  not  weigh  a  fea- 
ther in  the  balance.  He  becomes  a 
pcifect  madman,  setting  every  thing 
upon  a  single  cast.  And  the  yearly 
loss  of  five  hundred  to  athousand  lives, 
sacrificed  in  these  desperate  races, 
docs  not  appear  to  cure  him  in  any 
degree  of  his  mania. 

"  Well,"  continued  Doughby,  re- 
suming his  narrative,  *^  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  get  a  word  from  Miss 
Emily  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
The  time  went  terribly  slow,  and  my 
patience  was  clean  expended  when 
we  got  to  Louisville.  We  stopped  at 
the  Lafayette  Hotel,  and  I  was  in  my 
room  before  dinner,  when  the  waiter 
brought  mc  a  letter  from  l^iister  Lamb- 
ton.  The  old  gentleman  had  the 
honour  to  infonn  me,  in  accordance 
with  his  daughter's  wishes,  that  there 
did  not  exist  suflScient  harmony  be- 
tween my  character  and  that  of  Miss 
Emily  to  render  a  union  between  us 
desirable.  And,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  took  leave  to  request  of 
me  that  I  would  consider  the  pro- 


(dd  country  before  finding  such  a  thing    jcctcd  marriage  as    entirely  broken 


out — ^Pshaw,  do  yon  say?  And  if 
Percy  had  said  pshaw  upon  Lake  Eric, 
or  lAwrence  on  Champlain,  or  Rogers, 
or  Porter,  you  might  say  pshaw  to 
every  thing — to  the  honour  of  a  steam- 
er, a  ship,  a  country.  But  I  tell  you  that 
the  man  who  says  pshaw  when  his 
ship  ifl  beaten  in  a  race,  will  also  say 
it  when  it  is  taken  in  a  fight.  In  short, 
that  sort  of  pride  is  emulation,  and 
that  emulation  is  the  real  thing." 

*'  But  the  life  of  so  many  men  ?  " 
^  *'*'  I  tell  you,  that  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers  that  wo  had  on 
board  the  Helen,  there  were  not  three 
besides  that  leathern  old  Yankee, 
Mister  Lambton,  and  the  women,  who 
would  have  cared  one  straw  if  the 
bailer  had  burst,  provided  we  had  got 
to  Trinity  two  minutes  the  sooner." 

We  could  not  help  laughing  at  this 
Kentucky  bull,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  were  compelled  to  adAit  the  truth 


off;  and,*with  his  and  his  daughter's 
best  wishes  for  my  happiness,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  my  very  humble  ser- 
vant. There  was  a  deal  more  of  it, 
but  that  was  the  pith.  When  I  had 
read  it,  I  burst  out  of  my  room  like 
mad,  either  to  throttle  old  Lambton 
or  to  throw  myself  at  his  daughter's 
feet,  I  didn't  rightly  know  which. 
But  the  Yankee  had  been  too  cunning 
for  mc.  He  had  left  the  hotel  with 
his  daughter,  and  gone  off  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati steamer.  I  went  on  board  the 
next  that  was  going,  and  got  to  Cin- 
cinnati three  hours  after  him,  but 
missed  him  again.  He  had  taken  a 
chaise  and  started  for  his  estate  at 
Dayton,  near  Yellow  Springs.  And 
all  I  have  done  since  is  no  use.  She 
won't  hear  of  me,  and  I'm  the  most 
unhappy  fellow  alive." 

And  so  saying,  he  threw  his  feet 
upon  the  table,  grossed  his  arms,  an4 
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remidndd  In  this  position  for  a  coople 
of  minntes,  staring  earnestly  at  the 
ceiling.  Saddenly  he  brought  his  legs 
down  again*,  started  up,  and  gazed 
through  the  cabin  window. 

•*  HaJlo ! "  cried  he,  **  here  are  your 
Bed  River  bottoms.  Will  have  a  look 
at  them — ^will  go  on  deck?  You  may 
take  away,  steward.  Come,  Monshnr 
Tonson,  come  with  me,  come,  my 
dear  Uttle  Frenchman !  Nous  parlons 
hansftmble  le  IVanseh." 


And  thereupon  he  strack  up  the  fii« 
vourite  western  ditty,  **  Let's  go  to 
Old  Kcntack,**  seised  young  De  Ver- 
gennes  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  hhn 
through  the  folding-doors  and  ont  upon 
deck. 

*^  He*3  not  the  man  to  break 
heart  about  a  woman,"  said  I 
Richards. 

**  Hardly,"  replied  my  friend. 


his 
to 


Chapter  III. 
Thb  Stag  Humt. 


^E  had  sat  for  some  time  talking 
over  Doughby's  mishaps,  when  we 
were  interrupted  by  a  noise  upon  deck. 
Hurras  and  hallos  were  resounding 
from  every  side  and  comer  of  the 
steamer.  We  hurried  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  found  the  cause 
of  the  tumult  to  be  a  fallow  deer,  that 
had  taken  the  water  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  our  steamer,  and  was 
swimming  steadily  across  from  the 
right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  yawl  had  already  been  lowered, 
and  was  pushing  off  from  the  side 
with  five  men  in  it,  i^nongst  whom 
poughby  of  course  took  the  lead. 

"  There  he  is  again,"  cried  Richards. 
*^  Of  a  certainty  the  man  is  possessed 
by  a  devil." 

"  Hurra,  boys  I  Give  way  I"  shout- 
ed Doughby,  flourishing  a  ride  full  six 
feet  in  length.  The  four  oars  clipped 
into  the  water,  and  the  boat  flew  to 
the  encounter  of  the  deer,  who  was 
tranquilly  pursuing  his  liquid  path. 

We  were  about  entering  one  of  those 
picturesque  spreads^  or  bays  of  the 
Red  River,  which  perhaps  no  other 
stream  can  boast  of  in  such  abundance, 
and  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  The 
lofty  trees  and  huge  masses  of  foliage 
of  the  dense  forest  that  covered  the 
left  bank,  bent  forward  over  the 
water,  the  dark  green  of  the  cypress- 
es, and  the  silver  white  of  the  gigan- 
tic cotton -trees,  casting  a  bronze- 
tinted  shadow  upon  the  dusky  red 
stream,  which  at  that  point  is  ftill  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  broad;  the  right 
bank  offering  a  succession  of  the  most 
luxuriant  palmetto  grounds,  with  here 
tnd  there  a  bean  or  tulip  tree,  amongst 


the  branches  of  which  innumerable 
parroquets  were  chattering  and  bick* 
ering.  A  pleasant  breese  swept 
across  from  the  palmetto  fiel^ 
scarcely  sufficient,  however,  to  mfile 
the  water,  which  flowed  tranquilly 
along,  undisturbed  save  by  the  p^dles 
of  our  steamer,  that  caused  the  huge 
black  logs  and  tree-trunks  floating 
upon  the  surface^  to  knock  against 
each  other,  and  heave  up  theS'  ex- 
tremities like  so  many  poipoises.  The 
steamer  had  just  entered  the  bay 
when  a  boat  shot  out  from  under  the 
wood  pn  the  left  bank,  and  greatly 
increased  the  romantic  character  of 
the  scene. 

It  was  a  long  Indian  canoe  made 
out  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  cotton 
tree ;  a  many-tined  antler  was  stuck 
in  the  prow,  and  dried  legs  and 
haunches  of  venison  lay  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  boat ;  towards  the  stem 
sat  a  young  girl,  partially  enveloped 
in  a  striped  blanket,  but  naked  from 
the  waist  upwards,  impelling  the  boat 
in  the  direction  of  the  deer  by  long 
graceful  sweeps  of  her  oar ;  in  front 
of  her  was  a  squaw  of  maturer  age, 
performing  a  like  labour.  Li  the 
centre  of  the  canoe  were  two  children, 
queer  guinea-pig-looking  little  devils, 
and  near  these  lay  a  man  in  all  the 
lazy  apathy  of  a  redskin  on  his  return 
from  the  hunting  ground ;  but  towards 
the  stem  stood  a  splendid  Antinous- 
like  young  savage,  leaning  hi  an  atti- 
tude of  graceful  negligence  on  his  rifle, 
and  evidently  waiting  an  opportuni^ 
to  get  a  blow  or  a  shot  at  the  stag* 
As  soon  as  ^hese  children  of  the  forest 
canght  sight  of  the  steamer  «nd  ef 
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DoQghby*8  boat,  they  ceased  rowing, 
only  reoommencing  when  enconraged 
br  some  loud  hnrras,  and  even  then 
Tisibly  taking  care  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  Are-ship.  It  was  a 
pictnresque  and  interesting  sight  to 
observe  the  two  boats  describing  a 
sort  of  drcle  on  the  broad  ruddy 
stream,  while  the  steamer  rounding  to, 
formed  in  a  manner  the  base  of  the 
operation,  and  cut  off  the  stag's  retreat. 
Presently  a  shot  fired  without  effect 
from  Doughby's  boat,  drove  the  beast 
over  towards  the  canoe.  The  long 
slender  bark  darted  across  the  animal's 
track  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  as  it  did  so,  the  Indian  who  was 
standing  up  dealt  the  stag  a  blow  that 
caused  it  to  reel  and  spin  round  in  the 
water,  and  change  its  course  for  the 
second  time.  When  I  again  glanced 
at  the  canoe,  the  young  Indian  had 
disappeared. 

"  Here  he  comes !"  shouted  Dough- 
by,  pointing  to  the  deer,  which  was 
now  swimming  towards  his  boat. 
"  Give  way,  boys !  the  Indians  must 
learn  of  a  Kentucky  man  how  to  stnke 
a  stag.     Give  way,  I  say  ! " 

The  noble  beast  had  recovered  from 
the  severe  blow  it  had  received,  and 
bad  now  approached  the  steamer,  to- 
wards which  it  cast  such  a  snpplica- 
tmg  tearful  look,  that  the  hearts  of 
the  ladles  were  touched  with  compas- 
sion. 

"  Mr  Donghby,"  cried  half  a  score 
ihninine  voices,  **  spare  the  poor 
beast !     Pray,  pray  let  4t  go  ! " 

"  Spare  a  stag,  ladies !  Where  did 
von  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  V  Hurra, 
boys ! "  shouted  he,  as  the  boat  came 
up  with  the  deer,  and  clubbing  his 
rifle,  he  delivered  a  blow  with  the  bnt- 
end  that  split  the  stock  in  two,  and 
threw  the  stunned  animal  upon  the 
gnnwajeof  the  boat.  Quick  as  thought, 
Donghby  clutched  the  antlers  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
reached  for  the  knife  which  one  of  his 
companions  held  out  to  him.  At  that 
moment  the  deer  threw  itself  on  one 
Bide  with  a  convulsive  movement,  the 
boat  rodced,  Donghby  lost  his  balance, 
the  stag,  which  was  now  recovering 
Its  strength,  drew  itself  violently  back, 
and  in  an  instant  the  Kentuckian  was 
floonderiDg  in  the  water,  struggling 
with  the  £er,  to  whose  horns  he  held 
CD  with  the  gripe  of  a  tiger. 


"  Hallo,  Mister  Donghby  hi  the 
Red  River ! " 

The  whole  ship  was  now  in  an  up- 
roar, the  ladies  screaming,  the  men 
shoutingdirections  and  advice  to  those 
in  the  boat.  We  began  to  be  some- 
what anxious  as  to  the  result ;  for  al- 
though-these  water  hunts  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  occurrences,  they  are 
often  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal  to 
the  hunter.  The  deer  had  been  severe- 
ly stunned  and  hurt,  but  not  killed,  by 
the  blow  it  had  received,  and  it  now 
strove  fiercely  against  its  powerful 
opponent,  throwing  him  from  side  to 
side  by  violent  tosse^ss  of  its  head, 
Dougliby  still  held  on  like  grim  death, 
but  his  eyes  began  to  roll  and  stare 
wildly,  his  strength  was  evidently  di- 
minishing, and  he  had  each  moment 
more  difficulty  in  partially  controlling 
the  stag's  movements,  and  preventing 
the  furious  beast  from  running  its  ant- 
lers into  his  body.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  four  men  in  the  boat  endea- 
voured to  render  assistance.  Man 
and  beast  were  rolling  and  twisting 
about  in  the  river  like  two  water 
snakes.  The  scene  that  had  at  first 
been  interesting  had  now  become  pain- 
ful to  behold. 

^'Fire,  Parker!  Fire,  Rolby  !  " 
shouted  several  voices  from  the  steam- 
er to  the  men  in  the  boat. 

*'  Knock #he  cussed  redskin  on  the 
head  I"  was  the  unintelligible  rejoinder 
of  one  of  the  latter. 

The  stag  had  now  got  Donghby 
close  to  a  tree-trunk,  against  which  it 
was  making  violent  efforts  to  crush 
him.  Iliii  life  was  in  imminent  peril, 
and  a  universal  cry  of  horror  and 
alarm  burst  from  the  spectators.  Jnst 
then  the  head  of  the  deer  fell  on  ita 
breast,  the  eyes  glazing  and  the  legs 
flinging  out  convulsively  in  the  agony 
of  death  ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
D<  ughby  began  to  sink,  and  a  bright 
streak  of  blood  that  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  spread  in  a  circle 
round  the  combatants,  gave  reason  to 
fear  that  the  mad  Kentuckian  had 
received  some  deadly  hurt.  At  last 
the  men  in  the  boat  succeeded  in  get- 
ting hold  of  Doughby  and  the  stag, 
the  former  being  seized  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  while  his  hands  still  clung 
to  the  deer's  antlers  with  the  desperate 
grasp  of  a  drowning  man.  A  shout  of 
triumph  echoed  from  one  end  of  the 
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steam-boat  to  the  other,  and  wc  all 
felt  a  sensation  of  relief  proportionate 
to  the  painful  state  of  suspense  in 
which  we  had  been  kept 

Donghby  sat  for  a  short  space 
doubled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
gazing  straight  before  him  with  a 
fixed  unconscious  sort  of  look.  The 
grating  of  the  boat  against  the  side  of 
the  steamer  seemed  to  rouse  him  from 
his  apathy,  and  he  slowly  ascended 
the  ladder. 

"For  heaven^s  sake,  Doughby," 
cried  Richards,  as  the  Kcntuckian 
set  his  foot  upon  deck,  "what 
demon  is  it  tliat  possesses  you,  and 
drives  you  to  risk  your  neck  at  every 
turn?" 

"The  devil  take  you,"  retorted 
Doughby,  "and  your  Red  River 
water  to  boot !  Brr,  brr  !  d — d  bad 
water  your  Red  River  water,  say 
I !  No,  no,  talk  to  me  of  Mississippi 
water.*  If  I  am  to  be  drowned,  it 
sha^n^t  be  in  the  stinking  Red  River. 
Tve  a  taste  in  my  mouth  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  with 
a  dash  of  prussic  acid.  But  tell  me," 
cried  he  to  the  passengers  and  sailors 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  "  who 
gave  him  his  settler?  The  deer,  I 
mean.    Who  finished  him  ?" 

"Who?"  repeated  eveiy  body, 
"  why,  who  but  yourself.  Mister 
Doughby?"  p 

"!!"•  replied  Doughoy,  shaking 
his  head,  "I  had  something  else  to 
do  besides  knifing  the  stag.  Xo,  no, 
I  had  plenty  to  think  of  to  keep  away 
fi*om  the  tree<trunk.  Besides,  I  let 
the  knife  fall  at  the  very  moment  the 
beast  dragged  me  out  of  the  boat. 
But  see  there,  boys!"  added  he, 
pointing  to  the  deer,  which  was  at 
this  moment  hoisted  upon  deck. 

The  animal  had  a  deep  knife  wound 
in  the  belly,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
hind  legs  were  cut  right  across. 

"That's  the  Indian's  handiwork," 
said  Doughby. 

"  What  Indian?"  cried  we  all. 

"  The  Indian  whom  Rolby  was  go- 
ing to  knock  on  the  head." 

"  I  thought  he  wanted  to  chouse  us 
out  of  the  deer,"  said  Rolby,  "I 
saw   his   bacon-face   appear  for   a 


minute  from  behind  the  tree-trunk, 
and  at  first  I  took  it  for  a  log,  but  I 
soon  saw  it  was  a  redskin.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  a  great  harm  if  I  had  sent 
a  bit  of  lesd  through  him.  What 
business  has  an  Injun  to  meddle, 
when  gentlemen  " 

"No  great  harm!"  interrupted 
Doughby  impatiently.    "The Indian, 

I  can  tell  you d'ye  hear?  Ralph 

Doughby   tells   you has    more 

real  blood  in  his  little  finger  than  ten 
such  leather-chopped  fellows  as  your- 
self in  their  whole  bodies,  making  all 
allowance  for  your  white  hide  and 
your  citizenship,  neither  of  which,  by 
the  way,  are  much  better  than  they 
should  be.  Ten  times  more,  I  tell 
you,  and,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  I'll 
let  you  know  it.  A  fine  fellow  he  is, 
that  redskin.  He  saw  that  I  was  at 
a  pinch,  and  he  came  to  help  me 
when  none  of  my  own  friends  were 
able.  And  now,  see  yonder,  there  ho 
stands  in  his  canoe  again,  just  as  if  he 
had  done  notliing  but  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world.  Chouse  us 
out  of  the  deer,  say  ye ;  and  who  had 
a  right  to  hinder  him  if  he  had  ?  The 
beast  was  bred  in  his  woods  as  well 
as  ours ;  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  is 
our  motto  in  old  Kentuck.  I  tell 
you  the  Indian  is  a  brave  i*edskin,  and 
the  stag  is  his ;  but  I'll  buy  it  of  him. 
Hallo,  captain  fa  dozen  bottles  of 
rum  into  the  boat!  Howard,  Richards, 
let  me  have  half  a  dozen  dollars,  silver 
dollars,  d'ye  hear?  I'll  pay  the 
Indian  a  vi^t  on  board  his  canoe, 
aud  thauk  him  as  he  ought  to  bo 
thanked." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Tlio 
captain,  however  unwilling  to  lose 
any  more  time,  could  not  resist  the 
impetuosity  of  the  good-natured 
scatterbrain,  who  sprang,  dripping 
wet  as  he  was,  into  the  boat,  a  bottle 
in  each  hand,  and  a  friendly  huiTa 
upon  his  lips.  The  Indians  at  first 
seemed  alarmed  and  doubtful  as  to 
his  intentions;  but  the  signs  and  words 
of  peace  and  encouragement  that  were 
given,  and  shouted  to  them  from  all 
sides,  and  above  all,  the  sight  of  the 
bottles,  soon  removed  their  fears.  In 
another  minute  or  two  we  saw  Dough* 


*  The  Mississippi  water,  although  slimy,  becomes  clear  after  it  has  stood  a  fc^ 
Jioursy  and  is  then  excellent  to  driuk. 
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bj  in  their  canoe,  shaking  hands  with 
them,  and  putting  one  of  the  bottles 
to  his  mouth.  A  little  more,  and  I 
believe  they  would  all,  men,  women, 
and  children,  have  begun  the  war- 
danc«  in  the  canoe,  so  delighted  were 
tbej  with  the  magnificent  present  of 
the  mm  and  dollars.  As  it  was,  they 
shook  and  mauled  Donghby  till  he 
was  fain  to  jump  back  into  his  boat, 
and  escape  as  well  as  he  could  from 
their  wild  caresses  and  demonstrative 
gratitude. 

But  we  have  been  nearly  twelve 
hours  on  the  water,  and  the  Alexan- 
dria is  a  noted  fast  steamer.  Our 
coarse  has  laiu  for  some  time  between 
banks  covered  with  gigantic  forests  of 
live  oak,  cotton,  bean,  and  cypress 
trees,  with  here  and  there  a  palmetto 
field,  and  on  the  north  shore  an  occa- 
sioDnl  plantation,  for  the  most  part  a 
mere  log-hut,  with  a  strip  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  or  Indian  com.  We  have 
set'D  numerous  deer,  who,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  steamer,  gallop  back 
into  the  woods — swans,  cranes,  geese, 
and  ducks,  wild  pigeons,  turkeys,*  and 
alligators,  arc  there  by  thousands. 
We  now  enter  a  broad  part  of  the 
river,  and  are  gliding  along  in  front  of 
a  wide  clearing,  some  half  mile  long, 
and  surrounded  by  colossal  evergreen 
oaks  ;  a  snug-looking  house  of  a 
greenish-white  colour  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  plantation,  with  orange 
gardens — that  are  to  be — laid  out  and 
enclosed  in  front  of  it ;  one  enormous 
live  oak,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  stood 
there  since  the  flood,  spreading  its 
knotty  limbs  over  the  eastern  side  of 
the  habitation.  The  windows  on  the 
balconies  are  open,  the  Venetian 
blinds  drawn  up,  the  sinking  sun 
throws  its  mellow  rays  over  the  whole 
peaceful  and  pleasant  scene.  And 
see  there !  We  are  expected :  a  small 
variegated  ball  flies  up  to  the  top  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  and  the  banner 
of  our  Union  flutters  out,  displaying 
its  thirteen  stripes  and  twenty-four 
stars,  and  the  white  American  eagle, 
the  thunder  of  Jupiter  and  the  sym- 
bols of  peace  in  his  talons.  At  the 
same  moment,  Plato  and  Tally,  two 
of  my  negroes,  come  rashing  like  de- 


mented creatures  out  of  the  house,  one 
with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  the  other 
bearing  a  pan  of  hot  coals.  They  are 
closely  pursued  by  Bangor,  who  seems 
disposed  to  dispute  Tully*s  title  to  the 
embers.  In  the  struggle  the  coals  fly 
in  every  direction ;  of  a  surety,  the 
dingy  rascals  will  bum  my  house  be- 
fore my  eyes.  Now  comes  Philip,  a 
fourth  negro,  and  tries  to  snatch  the 
stick  from  Plato^s  hand ;  but  the  latter 
is  on  his  guard,  and  fetches  his  adver- 
sary a  wipe  over  the  pate,  that  snaps 
the  stick — a  tolerably  thick  one,  by 
the  way — in  two.  Both  retreat  a 
short  distance,  and  lowering  their 
heads  like  a  couple  of  angry  steers, 
run  full  tilt  against  each  other,  with  a 
force  that  would  fracture  any  skulls 
except  African  ones.  Once,  twice, 
three  times — at  the  third  encounter, 
Plato  the  sage  bites  the  dust  before 
the  hero  of  Macedon.  Confound  the 
fellows!  My  companions  arc  laugh- 
ing fit  to  split  themselves,  but  I  see 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  I  shall  have 
them  in  hospital  for  the  next  ten  days. 
Tully,  however,  has  picked  up  the  pan 
and  the  embers,  and  is  mshing  to- 
wards a  flag-staff  near  the  shore,  from 
which  the  Louisianian  flag  is  waving. 
I  see  now  what  they  are  all  at.  They 
have  brought  do^Ti  the  Wasp  and  the 
Scorpion  from  Menou's  plantation, 
two  four-pounders  so  named,  which 
were  taken  last  year  on  board  a  Porto 
Rico  pirate,  and  which  my  father-in- 
law  bought.  Boum — boum-^and  at 
the  sound  the  whole  black  population 
of  the  plantation  comes  flocking  to 
the  shore,  capering  and  jumping  like 
so  many  opera-dancers,  only  not  quite 
so  gracefully,  and  shouting  out — 
^^Massa  come;  hurra,  massa  come! 
Massamaum  bring;  hurra,  massa!" 
and  manifesting  a  joy  that  is  probably 
rendered  more  lively  by  the  hopes  of 
an  extra  ration  of  mm  and  salt-fish. 
And  now  Monsieur  Menou  and  his 
son  hurry  down  to  receive  us;  the 
steamer  stops,  the  plank  is  thrown 
across,  and  amidst  shaking  of  hands, 
and  farewells,  and  good  wishes,  our 
party  hurries  on  shore.  Thank 
heaven  1  we  are  home,  and  settled  at 
last. 
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STftOPHfi. 

Weep  for  the  living  I  moam  no  more 

Thy  children  slain  on  Moskwa's  shore, 
Cat  off  from  evil  I  want,  and  anguish, 

And  care,  for  ever  brooding  and  in  vain ; 
No  more  to  be  beguiled  1  no  more  to  languish 

Under  the  yoke  of  labour  and  of  pain  ! 

Their  doom  of  future  joy  or  woe 

For  good  or  evil  done  below, 
The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  order  rightly ! 

Flee  winding  error  through  the  flowery  way, 
To  daily  follow  truth !  to  ponder  nightly 

On  time,  and  death,  and  judgment,  nearer  day  by  day  1 
Bewail  thy  bane,  deluded  France, 

Vain-glory,  overweening  pride. 
And  harrying  earth  with  eagle  glance, 

Ambition,  frantic  homicide ! 
Lament,  of  all  that  armed  throng 

How  few  may  reach  their  native  land  I 
By  war  and  tempest  to  be  borne  along. 

To  strew,  like  leaves,  the  Scythian  strand? 
Before  Jehovah  who  can  stand  ? 

His  path  in  evil  hour  the  dragon  crossed  1 
He  casteth  forth  his  ice !  at  his  command 

Tlie  deep  is  frozen !— all  is  lost  1 
For  who,  great  God,  is  able  to  abide  thy  frost? 

Epods. 

Elate  of  heart,  and  wild  of  eye. 

Crested  horror  hurtles  by ; 

Myriads,  hunying  north  and  east, 

Gather  round  the  funeral  feast ! 

From  lands  remote,  beyond  the  Bhine, 

Running  o^er  with  oil  and  wine, 

Wide-waving  over  hill  and  plain. 

Herbage  green,  and  yellow  grain ; 

From  Tourainc's  smooth  irriguous  strand. 

Garden  of  a  fruitful  land, 

To  thy  dominion,  haughty  Rhone, 

Leaping  from  thy  craggy  throne ; 

From  Alp  and  Apennine  to  where 

Gleam  the  Pyrenees  in  air ; 

From  pastoral  vales  and  piny  woods,     * 

Rocks  and  lakes  and  mountain-floods, 

The  warriors  come,  in  armed  might  • 

Careering,  careless  of  the  right  I 

Their  leader  he  who  stemlv  bade 

Freedom  fall,  and  glory  fade. 

The  scourge  of  nations  ripe  for  ruin, 

Planning  oft  their  own  undoing ! 

But  who  in  yonder  swarming  host 

Locust-like  from  coast  to  coast. 

Reluctant  move,  an  alien  few, 

Sullen,  fierce,  of  sombre  hne, 
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Who,  forced  unhallowed  arms  to  bear, 
Matter  to  the  moaning  air, 
Whose  cnrses  on  the  welkin  cast 
Edge  the  keen  and  icy  blast ! 
Iberia,  sorrow  bade  thee  norse 
Those  who  now  the  tyrant  corse, 
Whose  wrongs  for  vengeance  cry  aloud  1 
Lo,  the  coming  of  a  cloud ! 
To  burst  in  wrath,  and  sweep  away 
Light  as  chaff  the  firm  array  1 
To  rack  with  pain,  or  Inll  to  rest 
Both  oppressor  and  oppressed. 

ARTZBtllOPHe. 

Is  it  the  wind  from  tower  to  tower 
Low-murmuring  at  midnight  hour  ? 
Athwart  the  darkness  light  is  stealing. 
Portentous,  red  with  unrelenting  ire, 
Inhuman  deeds,  and  secrets  dark  rev(j^ling  1 
Ye  guilty,  who  may  quench  the  kindled  fire  1 
Fall,  city  of  the  Czars,  to  rise 
Ennobled  by  self-sacrifice. 
Than  tower  and  temple  higher  and  more  holy  I 

The  wilful  king  appointed  o^er  mankind 
To  plague  the  lofty  heart,  and  prove  the  lowly. 

Is  fled  I — Avenger,  mount  the  chariot  of  the  wind  I 

Be  thine,  to  guide  the  rapid  scythe, 
To  blind  with  snow  the  frozen  sun, 
Against  th*  invader  doomed  to  writhe, 
To  rouse  the  Tartar,  Buss,  and  Hun  I 
Bid  terror  to  the  battle  ride ! 
Indignant  honour,  burning  shame, 
Bevenge,  and  hate,  and  patriotic  pride  I 
But  not  the  quick  unerring  aim 
Of  volleyed  thunder  winged  with  flame^ 
Nor  famine  keener  than  the  bird  of  prey, 

Nor  death — avail  the  hard  of  heart  to  tame  I 
Blow  wind,  and  pierce  the  dire  array. 
Flung,  drifted  by  thy  bi-eatb,  athwart  the  firocen  way ! 

• 

Epode. 

Before  the  blast  as  flakes  of  snow 

Drive  blindly,  reeling  to  and  fro. 

Or  down  the  river  black  and  deep 

Melt — so  the  mighty  sink  to  sleep ! 

Like  Asshur,  never  more  to  boast  I 

Or  Pharaoh,  sunk  with  all  his  host ! 

So  perish  who  would  trample  down 

The  rights  of  freedom,  for  renown  I 

So  fall,  who  bom  and  nurtured  free 

Adore  the  proud  on  bended  knee  I 

Roll,  Beresina,  *neath  the  bridge 

Of  death  I  rise  Belgium's  fatal  ridge ! 

Rise,  lonely  rock  in  a  wide  ocean. 
To  curb  each  haughty  mad  emotion ! 
To  prove,  while  force  and  genius  fail. 
That  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail ! 
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The  hoar  is  coming — seize  the  hoar! 
Divide  the  spoil,  the  prej  devoar  I 
Howl  o'er  the  dead  and  dying,  cry 
All  ye  that  raven  earth  and  sky  I 
With  beak  and  talon  rend  the  proy, 
Track  carnage  on  her  gory  way, 
To  chide  oV  many  a  gleamy  bone 
The  moon,  or  with  the  wind  to  moan  I 
Bennmb'd  with  cold,  by  tortare  wrong, 
To  winter  leave  the  famine-clang, 
O  thoa  for  whom  they  toil  and  bleed, 
Deserted  in  their  utmost  need ! 
Hear,  hear  them  futhfal  unto  death 
Invoke  thee  with  the  fleeting  breath, 
And  feel  (for  human  still  thou  art) 
Bath  toach  that  adamantine  heart  I 
Survive  the  storm  and  battle-shock, 
To  linger  on  th^  Atlantic  rock ! 

From  ghastly  dream,  from  death-like  trance 
Awake  to  woe,  devoted  France  I 
I      To  care  and  trouble,  toil  and  pain. 
Till  glory  be  acknowledged  vain, 
And  martial  pomp  a  mere  parade. 
And  war,  the  brave's  bloody  trade  I 
A  beacon  o'er  the  tide  of  time 
Be  thou,  to  point  the  wreck  of  crime ! 
The  spoiler  spoiPd,  from  empire  hurPd, 
The  dread  and  pity  of  the  world  I 

O  then,  by  tribulation  tried, 
Abjuring  envy,  hate,  and  pride, 
Wam'd  of  the  dying  hour  foretold 
Of  earth  and  heaven  together  roU'd, 
Bevering  each  prophetic  sign 
Of  judgment  and  of  love  divine. 
Bow  down,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dost, 
And  own  the  retribution  just ; 
So  may  contrition,  prayer,  and  praise, 
Preserve  thee  in  tlie  latter  days ! 

£.  Peel. 
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A  RAMBLE  IN  MONTENEGRO. 


Few  nations  of  Enrope  have  been 
less  known  than  the  Montenegrians, 
and  the  name  even  of  their  conntiy 
is  seldom  fonnd  on  maps.*  Surroond- 
ed  bj  great  empires,  they  have  always 
preserved  the  independence  of  their 
ragged  monntalns,  and  have  even  snc- 
ceeded  in  wresting  several  rich  plains 
fix)m  the  sway  of  TuAey.  With  this 
power  hostilities  seldom  cease ;  bnt 
such  la  the  system  with  which  her  re- 
sources are  managed,  that  while  the 
Montenegrians  are  at  peace  with  one 
pasha,  they  are  enabled  to  concentrate 
their  force  against  another — and  all 
the  while  the  Sabllme  Porte  does  not 
condescend  to  interfere.  Not  many 
years  ago,  they  possessed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  horde  of  robbers ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  pilgrim  who 
ventured  among  them  would  have  re- 
turned, if  at  all,  as  shirtless  as  them- 
selves. But  the  breath  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  though  faintly  wafted  to 
their  mountains,  has  softened  some- 
thing of  their  character,  without  de- 
stroying in  the  least  their  indepen- 
dence or  nationality.  Bold,  hardy, 
and  free,  ready  and  eager  for  the  foray 
and  the  fray,  a  stranger  is  now  as  safe 
among  them  as  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  kingdom. ' 

Whoever  wishes  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  primitive  people, 
will  do  well  to  embark  on  board  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  Company's  steamer 
from  Trieste  to  Cattaro.  They  will  be 
well  accommodated,  at  reasonable 
charges,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  principal  towns  of  Dalma- 
tia,  a  country  little  frequented  by  tra- 
vellers. Such  was  the  case  with  our- 
selves, (an  English  lady  and  gentle- 
man,) who  quitted  Trieste  on  the  6th 
of  November  1843.  The  voyage  com- 
menced pleasantly,  and  we  had  the 
good-lack  to  have  the  ladies'  cabin  to 
ourselves.  The  captain  was  a  very  gen- 
tiemaolike  person,  the  steward  atten- 


tive, and  the  passengers  full  of  polite- 
ness. Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
where  we  stopped  a  day  and  a  night, 
is  a  walled  town  of  moderate  extent, 
said  to  contain  8000  mhabitaifts.  It 
possesses  some  antiquities.  Over  tlic 
gates  of  this,  and  all  other  of  the  Dal- 
matian seaports,  the  Lions  of  Saint 
Mark  yet  remain.  It  is  best  known 
for  the  excellence  of  its  rosoglio.  The 
next  town  we  arrived  at  was  Sebenico, 
now  much  decayed,  and  Spalatro,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  where  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  during  the  short 
time  we  stayed,  prevented  our  landing 
to  see  the  extensive  Roman  remains. 
After  anchoring  off  Curzola  for  a 
night,  we  came  to  Ragusa,  where  we 
stopped  two  days.  At  Zara  and  Se- 
benico we  had  opportunites  of  seeing 
the  Morlaccian  race.  These  are  the  ru- 
ral inhabitants  of  Daknatia,  speaking 
a  Sclavonic  dialect,  while  in  the  towns 
they  pride  themselves  on  their  Vene- 
tian origin  and  language.  -Amongst 
these  peasants  were  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  the  human  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  Of  stature  almost  gigantic, 
and  of  the  amplest  development  of 
chest,  their  symmetry  of  limb  and 
elasticity  of  step  would  have  called 
forth  notice  in  a  Scottish  Highlander. 
Nor  could  a  somewhat  manifest  omis- 
sion to  cares  of  the  toilet  disguise 
complexion  and  features  almost  fault- 
less, and  in  which  an  expression  of 
frankness  and  good-nature  left  one 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  armed  num- 
bers. I  speak  not  of  a  few  among  a 
crowd,  but  of  nearly  all  I  saw.  It 
was  from  amongst  these  that  the 
French,  during  their  occupation,  chose 
their  finest  grenadiers;  but  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of 
the  population,  the  humanity  of  the 
Austrian  government  has  suspended 
all  conscription.  Still  it  is  possible, 
that,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  Austria 
might  profit  more  from  the  devoted 


*  An  excellent  map  of  Montenegro  has  been  made  by  an  Austrian  officer  of 
engineers,  who  resided  there  for  the  purpose — but  I  have  not  now  the  advantage 
of  referring  to  it.  This  country  is  divided  into  twelve  military  departments ;  the 
natiyes  re<Aon  its  extent  about  three  days'  journey  in  the  longest,  by  two  in  tho 
widest  part    Those,  of  course,  are  foot  or  mule  journeys. 
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loyalty  of  this  armed  and  stalwart 
peasantry,  than  if  her  ranks  were  fill- 
ed with  its  forced  recmlts.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a  coarse  brown  jacket,  and 
a  waistcoat  of  red  cloth,  both  orna- 
mented on  the  edges,  and  made  to  sit 
dose  on  the  shoulders,  without  any 
collar,  and  which  adyantageoosly  dis- 
play Hieir  well  pnt  on  head  and  neck. 
They  wear  a  small  red  skull-cap,  round 
at  top ;  but,  when  married,  they  usu- 
ally surround  this  with  a  white  tur- 
ban. Their  pantaloons  are  of  blue, 
and  fit  close  firom  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  and  below  they  wear  the  o/nm- 
ka — a  species  of  sandal,  made  of  sheep- 
akin,  and  bound  with  thongs,  which, 
as  maybe  seen  from  their  clastic  step 
and  upright  carriage,  are  well  fitted 
to  their  country;  round  their  waist 
is  a  red  sash,  and  in  front  a  lea- 
ther belt,  in  which  is  placed  a  yata- 
ghan and  a  smaller  knife,  and  exhibit- 
ing usually  the  handsome  pommels  of 
ailver  or  brass-mounted  pistols.  Over 
all  is  a  long  brown  cloak,  open  in 
front,  and  fastening  over  the  chest, 
forming  a  dress  which,  with  their 
free  and  martial  bearing,  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  ready-mskde  soldiers. 
The  women  are,  comparatively,  infe- 
rior to  the  men;  but  their  counte- 
naooes  are  cheerful,  and  a  white  nap- 
kin gracefully  put  on  the  head,  had 
a  very  classical  appearance.  For  the 
rest,  they  wore  a  coars?  shirt — over 
that  a  coarser,  without  arms,  neither 
coming  much  belowtheknee— a  party- 
coloured  apron  and  stockings,  with 
opnnkas,  like  the  men.  Near  Zara 
is  a  small  colony  of  Albanians,  who 
Still  retain  their  national  manners  and 
dress,  though  settled  time  out  of 
mind. 

Bagnsa — of  old  a  republic,  with  its 
doge  and  senate — ^is  a  city  whose  glory 
has  departed.  This  little  state— con- 
sisting of  the  town,  the  promontory 
of  Sabioncello,  the  island  of  Melida, 
with  a  few  smalfar  ones — ^numbering 
about  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
^ad  never  been  subjected  by  Venice, 
a»d  was  governed  on  the  most  aris- 
tocratic principles.  At  the  time  of 
the  late  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ci^  owned  about  four  hundred  large 
vessels — and  observing  and  profiting 
byneutrality,  they  traded  every  where, 
and  acquired  great  wealth.  JBut  they 
were  not  destined  to  escape  tibe  storm 
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which  overthrew  so  many  mightier 
states.  In  1809  they  became  compul- 
sory allies  of  the  French.  Their  nominal 
independence  lasted  about  two  years 
longer.  During  the  time  the  French  oc- 
cupied it,  the  city  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Russians  and 
Montenegrians ;  the  former  by  sea, 
while  the  latter  conducted  the  opera- 
tions on  land.  Luckily  they  failed  to 
take  it;  but  thc^  burned  and  destroyed, 
without  exception,  every  one  oi  the 
numerous  villas  bv  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. Since  the  loss  of  her  inde- 
pendence, the  trade  of  Bagnsa  has 
ceased,  and  her  wealth  has  departed; 
while  many  of  her  once  haughty  no- 
bility have  no  other  subsistence  than 
a  scanty  pension,  which  the  bounty  of 
the  government  affords  tham.  The 
town  is  interesting,  and  some  of  its 
buildings  ancient  and  peculiar,  though 
hardly  to  be  called  handsome — the 
scale  being  small.  Of  the  country 
houses  desoUtedby  theMontenegrians, 
not  one  in  twenty  has  been  repaired; 
and  they  remain  roofless  and  blacken- 
ed, a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ferocity 
of  that  people.  The  neighbourhood 
is  beautiful,  and  appears  more  so  after 
the  stony  desolation  which  the  rest  of 
Dahnatiaexhibits.  Though  thehouses 
still  remain  in  ruins,  the  gardens  con- 
tinue to  be  cultivated.  Olives,  vines, 
figs,  and  carruba  trees  grow  in  them, 
and  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  stone  pines  and  delightful  ever- 
greens, of  heaths,  junipers,  cypress, 
and  other  plants,  which  at  home  we 
coax  to  grow  in  our  greenhouses. 

Quitting  Ragusa,  after  having  been 
once  driven  back  by  the  badness  of 
the  weather,  we  at  length  entered 
the  Bocca  of  Cattaro,  aft^  a  passage 
of  about  nine  hours.  Both  in  its 
general  and  immediate  position,  few 
spots  can  be  imaghied  so  cut  off  fix)m 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  Cattaro. 
Standing  close  on  the  sea,  with  stu- 
pendous mountuns  overhanging  it  on 
each  side,  it  is  deprived  even  of  the 
l^ht  of  the  sun  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day ;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
November — this  is  no  boon.  By  land 
the  Dalmatian  coast-road  (the  only 
one,  I  believe,  in  the  country^  passes 
through  it,  but  it  would  prove  mdiffer- 
ent,  I  should  think,  to  any  but  tiie 
pedestrian ;  and  thereis  also  themonn- 
tain-path^  of  three  hours*  asoeot, 
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which  leads  into  Montenegro,  and 
issues  up  from  the  ^ates  of  the  town 
in  a  zigzag  form,  till  it  appears  lost 
hi  the  clouds.  Any  one  wishing  to 
quit  Cattaro,  has  indeed,  Uke  the 
country  waiter  in  England,  but  *^  three 
desperate  altematiyes."  He  must 
wait  for  the  next  steamer,  a  whole 
month  if  in  winter,  and  return  the 
way  he  came.  Or  he  may  attempt 
to  pass  through  Albania  to  Greece  or 
the  islands,  which  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood prove  the  last  attempt  he  would 
ever  make.  Or  he  may  hhre  one  of  the 
country  trabacohs  to  take  him  where 
he  likes.  They  are  neither  fast  in 
their  sailing  nor  luxurious  in  thehr  ac- 
commodation—  the  price  being  any 
thing  but  cheap.  In  one  thing  the  tra- 
veller has  no  difficulty,  which  is  to  dis- 
cover the  first  hotel,  as  their  number  is 
strictly  limited.  Consequently  in  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  the  steamer 
had  taken  her  departure,  we  found 
ourselves  the  inmates  of  the  principal 
tahH  in  the  Locanda  della  Corona. 
It  is  ever  a  comfort,  when  expectation 
is  not  at  its  highest,  to  find  things 
better;  and  happy  the  mind  that  seeks 
it! 

The  house  was  not  very  dirty,  the 
landlady  was  full  of  kindness,  and  not 
destitute  of  good  looks.    Alter  her 
first  paroxysms  of  welcome  and  sur- 
prise had  passed,  then  succeeded  ad- 
miration, then  a  general  presentation 
to  all  friends  and  relations  of  the  family 
that  could  be  summoned  on  a  short 
notice,  with  many  fervent  blessings 
and  prayers  for  our  welfare,  and  at 
lengtL,  which  pleased  us  as  much  as 
any  thing,   a  very  eatable  dinner. 
During  t^t  day,  and  part  of  the  en- 
soing  week,  I  improved  my  acquain- 
tance with  Cattaro— an  acquaintance 
which,  bdbre  final  separation,  became 
very  mtioiate   inc^ecMl.     It  contains 
several  small  squares  or  places,  with 
some  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings.    There  is  a  respectable  cafe\ 
which  is  frequented  by  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
ra/ther  a  neat  little  town.    The  popu- 
latioB  may  be  about  three  thousand. 
It  is  fortified,  having  two  gates  to  the 
land  and  one  to  the  sea.    Perched 
above,  at  a  great  heidit,  is  the  csstle, 
said  to  be  of  considerable  strength. 
In  the  late  war  Cattaro  wqs  taken 
from  the  French  by  Sir  William  Hoste, 
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Bart.,  and  afterwards  garrisoned  by 
the  Vladika  of  MonteneCTo,  since 
which  time  an  Englishman  nas  hardly 
been  seen  by  the  people  within  their 
gates.  Consequently  their  ideas  of  rob- 
bing the  stranger  are  faint  and  barba- 
rous; here,  as  throughout  Dalmatia, 
should  you  give  a  man  money,  and  the 
sum  be  not  even  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  obligation,  the  poor  igno- 
ramus is  delighted,  and  thanks  and 
blesses  you  most  fervently.  The  cli- 
mate of  Cattaro  is  not  considered 
healthjr.  T^e  inhabitants  die  of  con- 
sumption in  the  winter,  and  fever  in 
the  summer,  and  theyjjenerally  have 
a  sickly  appearance,  licre  are  smart 
silvenanith  shops,  and  many  orna- 
ments are  wrought  with  much  neat- 
ness. There  are  several  also  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  arms,  as  the  Montene- 
grlans  here  buy  and  repair  the  princi- 
pal weapons  they  use.  Pistols,  guns, 
and  yataghans  are  mounted  in  silver 
and  mothcr-of-pcarl,  coral  and  other 
stones,  with  skill  and  taste.  The  popu- 
lation are  as  remote  in  appearance 
from  that  of  any  town  in  western 
Europe,  as  in  the  most  primitive  part 
of  the  East.  The  town^s-pcople  wear  a 
black  jacket  of  cloth  or  velvet,  with 
silver  basket  buttons,  a  small  cap,  and 
wide  drawers  of  the  same  cloth.  With 
black  stockings  or  high  boots,  and  a 
red  sash.  The  costumes  of  some  of 
the  villages  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bocca  are  very  pretty.  The  women 
from  Dulcinea  wear  a  body  petticoat 
and  jacket  of  scarlet,  with  silver  but- 
tons and  buckles,  and  a  white  cover- 
ing tastefully  enfolding  the  head  and 
shoulders.  The  peasantry  to  the  south 
wear  the  Montencgrian  dress :  the 
poorer  ones,  in  extreme  scantmess. 
These  profess,  like  that  people,  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  and  in  ap- 
pearance and  dialect  do  not  differ  from 
them.  A  bolder  look,  however,  and  an 
au:  of  independence,  usually  mark  the 
Montenegiian.  Between  Cattaro  and 
Montenegro  there  is  no  quarantine  or 
restriction  of  intercourse.  Without 
the  latter  the  former  would  cease  to 
exist — ^without  the  former  life  would 
be  burdensome  in  Montenegro.  Three 
times  a-week  a  bazar  is  held  outside 
each  of  the  land  gates,  to  which  the 
Montenegrians  descend,  themselves 
loaded  with  arms  {md  independence, 
and  their  women  and  mules  with  the 
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richest  prodacts  of  their  conntiy.  Of 
these,  mutton  hams  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence, potatoes  tiiat  cannot  be  imitated 
in  these  parts,  salt  fish  from  the  lake 
of  Scutari,  (to  be  caught,  I  fear,  no 
more,)  a  root  which  looks  yellow,  and 
dyes  to  match,  with  hides,  poultry,  and 
pigs,  form  the  principal.  One  of  the 
chief  articles  which  they  seek  is  salt, 
with  which  some  of  the  above  luxuries 
are  compounded.  This  being  a  go- 
vemment  monopoly,  is  sold  at  the 
office  in  the  town,  and  an  animated 
scene  takes  place  on  its  opening,  each 
striving  to  be  served  first,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  speaking  at  once. 
Having  in  a  few  days  almost  ex- 
hausted the  varieties  of  Cattaro,  and 
the  weather  assuming  a  more  favour- 
able aspect,  it  became  time  to  execute 
our  intended  journey  up  the  mountain. 
Times  were  stirring  in  Montenegro. 
The  nation  was  at  war  with  two 
pashas,  and  the  Yladika  had  taken 
the  field  in  person.  Rumours  were 
numerous ;  we  could  not  have  come  at 
a  better  time,  and  our  trip  promised 
to  be  one  of  interest  His  highnesses 
postmaster,  a  g^antic  warrior,*  wait- 
ed on  us  to  furnish  mules  and  guides. 
Cesarea  Petrarca,  gentleman,  of  Cat- 
taro, hairdresser,  auctioneer,  and  ap- 
praiser, ex-courier,  formerly  chef  de 
cttuine  to  the  Yladika — an  "  homme 
capakiUy^  as  he  not  unaptly  styled 
himself,  attended  us  to  cook  and  inter- 
pret; and  we  started  for  Cettigna  on 
the  17th  of  November,  about  nine 
o^dock.  I  may  here  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  state  of  politics  then 
existing  in  Montenegro.  For  the  last 
half  century  or  more,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  late  revered  bishop,  so 
highly  sainted  in  soul,t  and  so  beauti- 
fuUy  preserved  in  body,  the  Montene- 
grians,  backed  secretly  by  an  influen- 
zal power  in  the  north,  have  been 
pursuing  a  system  of  territorial  en- 
croachment as  well  as  internal  im- 
provement. Anciently  their  domain 
consisted  of  but  a  range  of  gloomy  and 
barren  rocks,  which  would  idike  oppose 


the  footsteps  and  extinguish  the  hopes 
of  the  invader ;  since  which  various 
fertile  tnanuraf  have  been  gmed  on 
the  sid^of  Herzigovina  and  Bosnia. 
In  1781  Kara  Mahmoot,  hereditary 
bey  of  Scutari,  marched  with  a  great 
army  into  Montenegro.  Advancing 
towards  Cettigna,  he  was  attacked  in 
a  narrow  defile  by  the  Yladika.  This 
was  a  great  day  for  Montenegro.  The 
Albanians  were  utterly  routed,  and 
Black  Mahmoot,  being  taken  prisoner, 
surrendered  his  glory  and  his  head  to 
his  priestly  conqueror,  and  it  remains 
there  among  the  trophies  of  the  Epis- 
copal dwelluig.  The  present  Yladika 
is  not  unworthy  of  his  martial  unde. 
He  is  truly  the  flower  of  the  house  of 
Fetrowitch.  On  his  first  arrival  from 
St  Petersburg  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, his  appearance  was  that  of  a 
Frank  t  gentleman,  and  his  habita 
those  of  a  priest ;  but  he  discovered 
before  long  that  the  dress  of  his  native 
mountains  better  became  his  manly 
form,  while  the  troubles  in  which  his 
state  was  so  constantly  engaged,  soon 
made  him  exchange  the  crosier  for  the 
sword,  and  become  as  ardent  a  war- 
rior as  his  predecessor.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  war  had 
been  waged  with  Osman  Pasha  of 
Mostar,  concerning  a  disputed  terri- 
tory. On  one  occasion  the  opposed 
forces  were  in  sight  for  a  week. 
The  Montenegrians  consisted  of  seven 
thousand  foot — ^the  Turks  (I  write  ac- 
cording to  my  information)  of  forty 
thousand  horse.  (!)  Eveiy  day  they 
fought,  sometimes  for  two,  sometimes 
four  hours  and  upwards,  as  fancy  dic- 
tated. About  flfty  persons  had  beiui 
more  or  less  injured  in  this  pastime, 
but  their  ardour  was  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing,  when  the  pasha  of 
Scutari,  without  notice  or  warning, 
seized  on  the  islands  of  Yranina  and 
Lessandro,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of 
Scutari.  The  Montenegrians  had  there 
a  post  of  about  twenty  men,  bnt  they 
were  overpowered,  several  killed,  and 
the  rest  sent  captive  to  Scutari.    Not 


<*  It  was  thb  man's  father  who,  shortly  before  our  arrival,  having  been  entrust- 
ed to  receive  from  Lloyd's  Company  a  packet  containing  a  large  sum  of  money, 
converted  the  contents  into  two  cannon-balls,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Yla- 
dika. 

t  The  late  Yladika  received  the  honours  of  sanctity  after  his  death. 

\  Meaning  dressed  in  the  European  or  Frank  costume. 
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satisfied  with  this,  he  fortified  Lessan- 
dro  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Monte- 
negrian  coold  fish  in  the  Uke  with  anj 
kind  of  pleasore  or  comfort.  This  was 
a  yital  blow.  Visions  of  the  market 
of  Cattaro  roee  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  Peace  with  Osman  Pasha 
was  conclnded  at  any  sacrifice,  and 
the  Yladika  instantly  hastened  to  con- 
centrate his  energies  toward  the  reco- 
very of  the  lost  islands. 

Onr  party  consisted  of  ourselves 
and  two  mules,  one  being  for  the  lug- 
gage—Cesarea  Petrarca,  in  the  fcdl 
pride  of  office,  and  armed  for  our 
protection  with  a  yeiy  small  sword 
and  a  very  small  gun — a  woman  who 
had  charge  of  the  mules — and  Spiro 
Martinowitch,  an  old  and  respect- 
aUe  Montenegrian,  with  Milo  his 
son,  to  act  as  guides.  AVe  began  the 
ascent  about  ten  o'clock.  Close  out- 
side the  walls  was  pointed  out  a  vil- 
lage, the  residence  of  a  race  of  valiant 
bntdiers,  who  have  ever  been  at  feud 
with  the  Montenegrians,  by  whom 
their  numbers  have  been  much  re- 
duced. A  tale  was  related  of  three 
having  defended  themselves  against 
four  hundred  of  the  enemy.  After 
following  the  steep  but  otherwise 
good  road  for  about  two  hours,  we 
arrived  at  a  stone  with  different  spe- 
cies of  eagles  on  two  sides,*  which 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  respective 
territories.  The  road  instantly  de- 
generates into  an  indifferent  mule- 
track.  It  took  another  hour  to  ^dn 
the  prindpal  ascent,  then,  pursuing 
our  way  along  the  high  land,  we 
reached  a  smiUl  hamlet,  where  we 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  comfort 
ourselves  with  what  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  path  from  hence  to  Cet- 
tigna  passes  over  a  country  which,  at 
any  season,  must  appear  barren  and 
inhospitable.  The  peaks  of  the  high- 
est mountains  in  Montenegro  rise  im- 
mediately above  it.  The  ground  was 
now  covered  with  about  an  inch  of 
snow,  and  the  air  extremely  cold.  A 
few  stunted  bushes  of  beech  under- 
wood, which  serves  for  fhel,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  vegetation.  Every 
thing  else,  grey  rocks,  sharp  and 
rugged,  to  the  smallest  fragment.  We 
passed  on  our  way  the  village  of  Ne- 


gusi,  the  paternal  scat  of  the  family 
of  Petrowitch.  Here  the  present  Vla- 
dika  was  bom,  in  a  mansion  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is  a  long- 
shaped  hut,  built  of  loose  stones, 
without  windows  or  upper  story.  A 
somewhat  better  dwelling  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bishop's  uncle,  who  go- 
verns the  village  and  adjacent  district. 
Passing  on  by  the  hamlets  of  Bavitzi 
and  Donikrai,  we  arrived  at  the  Epis- 
copal residence  about  half-past  five  in 
the  evening,  and  immediately  took  up 
our  quarters  in  the  first  hotel.  I  wiu 
not  say  that  the  decorations  of  the 
chief  apartment  were  in  the  his^hest 
style  of  magnificence;  but  the  bed  was 
clean,  and  to  find  any  thing  clean  in 
these  parts  may  be  considered  a  vic- 
tory gained.  Our  hostess  was  firom 
Cattaro,  the  seat  of  every  refinement 
to  the  ideas  of  a  Montenegrian ;  and 
our  host  was  a  kind  civil  man,  speak- 
ing both  French  and  Italian,  and  had 
been  formerly  engaged  in  the  great 
war.  For  the  present  he  found  it 
convenient  to  remain  in  Montenegro, 
having  been  lately  concerned  in  an 
*^ unfortunate  affair''  near  Budua, 
where  certain  tenements  were  harried 
and  burned.  Cattaro,  therefore,  and 
Its  delights,  were  denied  him  for  the 
present;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 
temporary  bad  odour  would  soon  pass 
away.  The  village  was  nearly  de- 
serted; few  remained  that  night  in 
Cettigna  but  ancient  men.  The  Yla- 
dika was  on  and  away.  He  had 
departed  that  morning,  his  brother 
remaining  to  take  charge  of  the  place. 
To-morrow  the  assault  of  the  fortress 
was  to  commence,  or,  some  said,  it 
had  already  begun.  We  felt  we  had 
arrived  at  a  good  moment,  and  were 
prepared  to  hasten  in  the  morning  to 
the  scene  of  action,  thirsting  with  ex- 
citement. It  was  thought  not  unlikely 
that  a  battle  might  take  place.  The 
evening  was  cold  and  wet,  and  we 
therefore  took  up  our  position  over  the 
kitchen  fire.  In  these  regions  this  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
the  smoke  gets  out  how  it  can,  or  not 
at  all.  A  peculiar  sensation  in  the 
eyes  will  present  itself  to  the  mind  as 
the  result  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  kitchen,  however,  besides  being 


^  The  Yladika  bears  the  Russian  eagle  rising  firom  a  crown. 
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the  warmest,  was  by  far  the  gayest 
place.    Here  we  watched  oar  dinner 
cooked,  and  ate  it  afterwards ;  heard 
of  wars  and  romonrs  of  wars ;  tistened 
to  heroic  ballads,  chanted  by  a.war- 
rior,  and  accompanied  by  a  species  of 
one-stringed  fiadle;   and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  two  very  fashionable 
yoong  men.    One  was  the  bishop^s 
nephew,  a  handsome  lad  about  seven- 
teen, who  was,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  veiy  shy  and  modest,  and  act- 
ed as  cavaitero  servenie  to  the  kitchen- 
maid.    The  other  was  a  remarkably 
good-looking  and  well-dressed  young 
man,  whom  I  had  observed  on  enter- 
ing the  place,  and  set  down  to  be 
somebody.   He  was,  alas !  but  a  tailor 
from  Bosnia,  who  had  come  on  a  spe- 
culation to  Cettigna.    A  barren  pro- 
fession his,  where  fashions  remain  the 
same  summer  and  winter,  and  a  suit 
lasts  till  it  drops  off.    He  was  an  ac- 
oomplished  musician,  as  well,  on  the 
one-stringed  instrument:  boasted  of 
a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  his 
Italian,  added  to  our  Servian,  made 
up  about  twelve  words  in  common;  so 
that  the  evening  passed  veiy  sociably, 
and  we  retired  to  rest  full  of  hope  for 
the  morrow.    But  when  that  morrow 
came,  one  melancholy  prospect  of  rain 
and  mist  presented  itself.    The  white 
clouds  hung  on  the   mountain- tops 
immediately  above.    Not  a  breath  of 
wmd  was  stirring,  and  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents.    There  seemed 
not  a  chance  of  its  clearing,  nor  did 
it  dming  the  whole  day.    It  was  not, 
th^^ore,  considered  prudent  to  pro* 
ceed,  where  no  bed  was  to  be  found, 
and  where  the  chance  of  even  shelter 
was  any  thing  but  certain.    Add  to 
which,  my  companion  in  arms  was 
taken  with  a  violent  cold ;  so  we  felt 
obliged  to  restrain  our  military  ardour 
for  one  day,  and  proceeded  to  seek 
such  recreation  as  the  metropolis  af- 
foitled.    Cettigna,  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Montenegro,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Vladika,  is  yet  a  city  of 
no  great  magnitude.    It  is  situated 
prettily  enough    on  a  little   plain, 
around  which  the  rocky  summits  oi 
the  mountains  rise  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  not  to  any  great  height, 


however— the  elevation  of  the  platn 
itself  being  very  great.    The  most 
ancient  building,  indeed  the  only  one 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  etected 
within  these  few  years,  is  the  monas- 
tery.   This  was  till  very  lately  the 
residence  of  the  Vladika  and  Ids  pre- 
decessors, and  it  was  here  the  King 
of  Saxony  lodged  when  he  visitea 
MonteneCTo  in  1836.*    It  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  rocks  which  bound 
the  plain,  and   consists  of  several 
buildings  of  different  periods  Joined 
together.    The  oldest  nas  two  rows 
of  arched  pajssages,  or  doisters,  in 
f^ont,  one  above  the  other;    Behind 
the  convent,  a  wall  runs  up  the  hill, 
and  encloses  a  small  circuit  of  rocky 
ground.  The  whole  Is  in  a  very  uncer- 
tain state  of  repair.    On  the  summit 
of  a  small  rock  immediately  above,  is 
a  round  tower,  built  apparently  for 
ornament  at  no  very  ancient  date, 
but  never  finished  or  roofi^.    It  does 
not  owe  it«  decorations  to  the  hand 
of  the  architect.    They  are  of  a  rarer 
kind.    From  the  ends  of  poles  fasten- 
ed into  the  top  of  the  wall,  two  or 
three  dozen  heads.  In  all*  stages  of 
decay,  overlook  the  residence  of  a 
Christian  bishop.    These  are  Turks 
or  Albanians  who  have  fallen  in  dif* 
ferent  encounters,  or  possibly  In  cold 
blood,  as  the  Montenegrians  never 
spare  the  life  of  a  prisoner.    It  was 
with  somewhat  doubtfhl  feeUngs  that 
I  contemplated  these  trophies.  jyt)und. 
the  earth  was  strewed  with  skulls  and 
other  relics  of  humanity.   It  was  said 
that  no  head  had  been  put  up  for 
nearly  two  years.    Certdn  it  Is,  that 
the  Lord  Vladika  did  not  cause  to  tne 
placed  there  the  heads  of  eighteen 
Turkish  commissioners,  who,  in  the 
August  previous,  entered  Montenegro 
to  discuss  a  boundary  question.    But 
why  should  I  tell  tales?    I  was  hos- 
pitably received,  and  treated,  me  and 
mine,  with  civility  and  kindness,  not 
only  by  the  Vladika,  but  by  eveiy 
individual  I  met,  and  returned  with 
my  head  undisturbed  by  the  trip. 
Some  of  the  countenances  still  bore 
traces  of  good  looks,  though  withered 
by  the  sun  and  storm  of  years.  It  was 
a  severe  test  for  beauty ;  but  the  head 
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of  <me  yoimg  man  certainlj  stood  the 
trial,  rine  features,  of  a  cast  fre- 
gnently  seen  towards  the  north  of 
Albania,  and  a  set  of  tiie  |)cst  teeth, 
(this  is  very  general,)  showed  that  he 
might  have  once  been  more  prosperous 
in  ioTe  than  he  prored  to  be  in  war. 
I  thoi^t  of  a  relic,  and  took  up  a 
sknll,  the  best  I  could  find,  bnt  it  was 
full  of  red  earth,  and  seemed  damp 
and  unpleasant;  so  I  pat  it  down 
agun.  I  next  discovered  a  beantiful 
tooth ;  this  wonld  have  surpassed  the 
former  in  elegance  and  convenience, 
bnt  I  fancied  it  not  either,  and  came 
awaj,  trusting  to  my  mind  for  a  re- 
membrance of  the  spot.  From  hence 
I  made  a  sketch  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop,  the  second  among 
the  remarkable  edifices  of  Cettigna 
and  its  environs.  It  was  bnilt  within 
these  five  years,  under  the  auspices  of 
no  less  than  my  trusty  attendant 
Petrarca.  The  style  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  imposing.  Perhaps  this 
arose  from  suggestions  of  economy,  or 
possibly  from  the  mind  of  the  archi- 
tect being  at  that  moment  unprepared 
with  any  other.  Simplicity  in  design 
and  execution  characterize  it  through- 
out. It  consists  of  a  long  single  build- 
ing of  one  low  story,  containing  two 
rows  of  about  twenty  windows  on 
each  side.  There  is  a  door  in  the 
middle,  and  at  each  end  a  small  wing 
placed  crosswise,  and  a  very  little 
higher  than  the  rest,  containing  a 
wSidow  above  and  a  door  below. 
Both  before  and  behind,  a  large  court 
is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  loose 
stones,  with  little  turrets  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  two  doorways  in  the  prin- 
cipal. In  the  front  court  are  some 
old  brass  and  iron  cannon,  Ijdng  dis- 
mounted— ^trophies  of  Turkish  war. 
Behind  is  an  attempted  kitchen  gar- 
den. The  remainder  of  Cettigna  is 
smidi,  hardly  worth  mentioning — six 
or  seven  houses  with  an  upper  floor, 
and  abont  twice  as  many,  ordinary 
hnts.  This  forms  the  metropolis  of 
Montenegro.  But  small  as  it  is,  I 
doubt  if  there  be  a  bigger  village  in 
the  oonntiy,  the  population,  though 
snfScicntly  numerous,  dwelling  in 
small  scattered  hamlets.  The  better 
houses  act  as  hostelries  when  called 
on,  which  may  be  the  case  when  Par- 
liament is  sitting ;  but  apart  from  the 
bishq)*8  <^clals  and  r^ainers,  the 
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place  does  not  probably  contain  a 
hundred  souls.  It  being  now  noon, 
and  the  rain  unabated,  we  determined 
to  see  all  the  sights  of  the  city.  His 
highnesses  residence  was  first  visited. 
It  contams  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
a  printing  establishment,  and  variooi 
apartments  for  tlio  accommodation 
of  friends  and  relatives.  Entering 
one  of  these  we  found  tlie  Vladika's 
brother,  whom  I  have  previously  al» 
luded  to,  and  had  the  honour  of  a 
presentation.  lie  is  a  very  ordinary- 
looking  personage ;  and,  as  the  powers 
of  language  were  wanting  to  express 
our  feelings,  we  soon  took  leave.  The 
bishop's  rooms  for  public  and  private 
reception,  consist  of  a  billiard-room  no 
bigger  than  is  necessary  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  game,  at  which  he 
is  a  great  adept,  a  small  anteroom 
and  bedroom.  His  valet  and  cham- 
berlain, a  well-dressed  Montenegrian, 
did  the  honours.  In  the  billiard-room 
the  walls  are  hung  with  arms,  though 
some  of  these  were  now  absent  on 
service.  I  obser\'ed  some  flue  Turk- 
ish swords,  some  of  an  ancient  date, 
presents  to  different  Vladikas ;  some 
Albanian  daggers,  straight,  with  a 
triangular  blade,  resembling  the  an- 
cient Venetian  misericordes ;  and  a 
handsomely  mounted  and  antique 
Servian  sword,  the  blade  with  the 
wolf-mark,  so  well  known  in  the 
Highlands  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
There  were  some  handsome  fire-arms; 
and,  among  others,  a  splendid  pipe 
lately  presented  by  Osman  Pasha  of 
Mostar.  In  the  anteroom  I  remarked 
with  pleasure  a  small  three-legged 
stand,  with  a  basin  and  towel ;  and  I 
have  heard  that  other  contrivances  for 
the  purification  of  the  Episcopal  per- 
son are  not  wanting,  though  no  such 
met  my  eye.  In  the  bedroom,  where 
the  odour  of  tobacco  still  remained 
unmitigated,  was  a  cabinet,  which, 
when  opened,  displayed  objects  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  next 
pasha  who  may  visit  Cettigna.  Rus- 
sian orders  and  snuif- boxes  uncount- 
able, set  in  the  choicest  brilliants; 
presents  from  the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria of  no  mean  value ;  a  remembrance 
or  two  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  &c.  &c. 
All  these  were  opened  by  the  camt' 
riere  to  our  free  inspection ;  but  not 
for  this,  nor  the  trouble  we  afterwards 
gave  him  when  exhibiting  the  saccr- 
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dotal  robes,  keeping  him  fll)OYe  half 
the  day,  woiQd  he  accept  the  smallest 
remmieration.     This  completed  the 
public  rooms,  (his  highness  is  reported 
on  occasions  to  give  grand  entertain- 
ments, bat  the  whereabouts  was  not 
manifest,)  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
ancient  convent.    This,  formerly  the 
Episcopaldwelling,  isstill  the  residence 
of  the  chief  officials  attached  to  the 
Vladika.    The  first  among  these  is 
the  vicar — (his  other  avocations  hav- 
ing only  permitted  the  Vladika  to  offi- 
ciate on  two  occasions) — ^^  no  baron 
or  squire  or  knight  of  the  shire,*'  &c. 
Trnly  on  this  occasion  the  holy  father 
had  not  been  nnmindfal  of  himself; 
and,  considering  the  early  hour  and 
dreary  state  of  the  weather,  was  as 
jovial  as  the  heart  could  desire.    A 
peculiar  leer  and  frequent  ebullitions 
of  laughter,  from  mysterious  causes, 
showed  the  frame  of  mind  he  was  in. 
After  coffee,  and  a  glass  of  aniseed 
brandy,  we  viewed  Jiis  priestly  robes, 
which  were  of  cloth  of  gold  and  very 
handsome.     We  then  proceeded  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  other 
officials,  going  the  round  of  the  con- 
vent.   We  were  most  cordially  re- 
ceived ;  indeed,  we  appeared  to  be  a 
godsend  to  these  poor  people.  There 
was  a  Dalmatian  schoolmaster,  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  who  superin- 
tended the  branch  of  national  educa- 
tion ;    his   highnesses  secretary,  an 
Italian;  and  a  woman  from  Cattaro, 
the  wife  .of  another  now  absent  at  the 
camp,  and  the  only  example  of  fe- 
mide  aristocracy  in  Montenegro.    At 
the  apartment  of  each  of  the  inmates, 
coffee,  invariably  excellent,  and  glass- 
es of  brandy,  were  handed  round. 
These  the  holy  personage  in  our  com- 
pany always  emptied  to  the  uttermost, 
and  then  would  romp  and  wrestle  with 
the  schoolmaster,  and  perform  all  kinds 
of  frolics.    He  was  a  Hungarian  by 
birth.    When  our   German  or   his 
Italian  respectively  failed,  then  Latin 
assisted  our  communications  ;    and, 
what  with  the  wet  weather  and  the 
coffee,  we  all  became  very  sociable 
and  chatty.    After  an  hour  or  two  so 
spent,  we  took  our  way  to  the  chapel. 
It  is  very  small ;  not  capable,  I  shoidd 
say,  of  accommodating  above  twenty 
or  thirty  pcraons.    There,  embalmed, 
are  the  remains  of  the  late  Vladika. 
The  vicar  removed  the  lid  of  t)ie  cof- 


fin, and  he  there  appeared  attired  in 
fuU  canonicals.    His  face,  howev^, 
was  hidden,  and  the  covering  was  not 
removed.    The  limbs  appew^  to  be 
much  shrunk.    The  holy  man  took 
the  hand  of  the  deceased,  and,  kissing 
it  vrith  the  most  solemn  devotion, 
burst  into  a  wild  laugh,  and  closed  the 
lid.    A  small  trifle  pro  $ahUe  animm 
was  expected  in  a  box  adjoining  it. 
We  next  went   to  the  robe-room, 
passing  along  a  series  of  mouldy  and 
rat-eaten  floors  to  a  small  room,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  a  dilapidated 
stable-loft ;  there,  from  old   dmgy 
boxes,  were  drawn  forth  such  gar- 
ments as  created  astonishment — ^tho 
richest  damask  and  doth  of  gold  of 
lUl  colours — ^their  weight  enormous — 
so  massive  that  they  would  almost 
stand  alone.    I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  so  splendid;  and  the  effect  of 
such  upon  the  fine  form  of  the  Vla- 
dika mu^t  be  worth  beholding.    In 
another  chest  were   deposited   the 
crowns  of  different  Vladikas.    They 
are  of  a  shape  resembling  the  ancient 
Bussian  diadem,  being  not  of  the 
form  of  any  kind  of  coronet,  but  a 
cap  all  covered  or  entire,  globular  at 
top,  and  diminishing  towards  where 
they  fit  the  head.  Perhaps  there  were 
half  a  dozen  or  more.    They  were 
richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones 
— the  present  Vladika's  the  most  so. 
I  understand  they  are  presents  from  St 
Petersburg.    By  nine  next  moming 
the  rain  had  somewhat  cleared,  and 
the  weather  was  mild  and  promising. 
We  started,    therefore,   hoping  that 
night  to  reach  the  quarters  of  the  Vla- 
dika, though  no  one  could  speak  posi- 
tively to  the  place.    We  made  some 
enquiries  as  to  the  chance  of  finding 
shelter,  as  the  nights  were  siogalarly 
cold ;  but  it  was  of  course  apparent 
that  time  alone  could  decide.    None 
of  our  friends  firom  the  monastery,  who 
had  been  so  warlike  the  day  before, 
made  their  appearance;  so  we  started 
without  any  addition  to  our  party. 
The  road  was  nearly  all  on  the  desoent, 
and  usually  so  stony  and  rough  as  to 
make  riding  the  mule  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty.   We  passed  by  Dobro  Skor- 
sello,  one  of  the  richest  communes  of 
Montenegro;   there  figs,  vines,  and 
olives  are  grown :  a  wild  species  of 
mulberry  occurs,  and  large  trees  of  it 
frequently  appeared  before  a  |iut  or 
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hamlet.    Tbeee  are   wide-spreading 
mod  ancient,  but  not  tall.    Tiiis  dis- 
trict fonushes  seven  thoosand  fight- 
ing men.    Here  we  met  the  wife  of 
one  (^  the  principal  senators  among 
a  troop  of  females  with  bundles  of 
wood  upon  their  bead.    We  now  had 
tiie  first  intelligence  firom  the  camp. 
Descending  into  a  little  plain  we  met 
abont  two  hundred  men  returning  to 
celebrate  a  village  fite,  as  their  ser- 
vices were  not  just  then  required.  They 
passed  in  single  file;  wild,  active- 
looking  feUows  they  certainly  were. 
In  about  half  an  hour  after,  we  en- 
countered forty  or  fifty  others.  These 
were  peculiariy  warm  in  their  friend- 
ship, and  sl^>ped  me  so  hard  on  the 
back  that  it  required  my  utmost  force 
to  return  the  compliment  with  an^ 
thing  like  cordiality.    They  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  I  was  a  certain 
long-expected  bombardier  who  was 
to  direct  their  artillery  against  Les- 
sandro,  and  they  loaded  me  with  com- 
pliments and  good  wishes.    I  ahnost, 
at  the  moment,  regretted  my  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  art.     About  one 
o^dock  we  descended  upon  the  Naria- 
ko  river,  then  a  rapid  clear  green 
stream,  which  conducts  the  torrents 
of  the  upper  mountains  to  the  lake  of 
Scutari ;  and,  in  another  hour,  reached 
the  village  of  that  name,  which  is 
known  idso  by  the  Italian  one  of 
Fiumara.    We  trusted  here  to  pro- 
curing a  boat  which  would  convey  us 
the  remainder  of  the  journey ;  but  the 
natives  of  this  free  country  are  sel- 
dom in  a  hurry,  and  in  fact  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  be  made 
popnlar  idols  for  a  certain  space ;  nor 
bad  we  the  means  of  keeping  each 
other  in  countenance.    I  was  hurried 
off»  accompanied  by  Fetrarca,  to  the 
house  oi  the  captain  of  the  district,  a 
senator,  I  understood,  and  eminently 
brave ;  wbOe  my  unfortunate  compa- 
nion, without  any  one  to  help,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  lady  of  rank, 
a  Cattarese  by  birth,  but  who  had 
nearir  forgotten  her  native  tongue, 
and  -m  a  sh<Mrt  time  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  females  and  olive  branches 
of  the  place.    The  usual  brandy,  with 
ooffise  and  pipes,  was  served  to  our 
party.    The  houses,   or  little  dirty 
huts  rather,  have  in  nront  a  small 
balconr  covered  at  top,  and  raised 
•bout  nmr  or  fy^  4^t  firom  the  ground ; 


here  Sput>,  Fetrarca,  and  myself  were 
seated,   with  my  host  and   several 
others.   ;While  the  lady  of  the  house 
brought  in  the  pipes  and  refreshments, 
I  made  some  very  sensible  observa- 
tions, which  Fetrarca  dothed  in  Ser- 
vian, and  the  replies  seemed  in  every 
way  equal;  notwithstanding,  in  about 
an  hoar  the  liveliness  of  the  scene 
began  somewhat  to  wear  off,  and  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  hasten- 
ing to  rescue  the  other  sufferer.  Here 
I  discovered  the  object  of  public  at- 
tention seated  on  a  bench  with  her 
host  and  hostess,  one  on  each  knee  as 
it  were,  and  the  room  thronged  with 
spectators ;  women  and  children  were 
squatted  or  perched  on  every  con- 
ceivable spot.    The  harmony  of  the 
party  had,  however,  undergone  for  a 
moment  a  trifling  disorder ;  for,  while 
all  the  rest  had  been  full  of  compli- 
ment and  courtesy,  one  elderly  lady 
had  thought  proper  to  express  herself 
in  a  manner  contradictory  to  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  in  the  strongest  terms, 
going  even  the  length  of  shakingher  fist 
at  the  occupant  of  the  post  of  honour. 
She  was,  however,  bundled  out  most 
unceremoniously,  neck  and  crop,  as 
the  phrase  is.    After  further  delays, 
and  declining  a  most  uninviting  dor- 
mitory, a  boat  was  got  ready ;  four 
warriors  were  in  her,  and  we  departed 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  population  and 
a  promiscuous  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
Tliia  was  warmly  responded  to  by  our 
party ;  nor  did  I  much  regret  when 
these  demonstrations  had  ceased,  as 
a  Montenegrian   considers   it  quite 
etiquette   to    discharge   his   heavy- 
loaded  piece  any  where  in  the  imme- 
diate vidnity  of  the  head,  so  long  as 
the  muzzle  just  clears  the  honoured 
individual.     In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  gliding  down  the  beautiful  stream. 
The  absence  of  all  wild  animals  is 
peculiarly  observable  in   the  moun- 
tains.     A  woodcock  or  red-legged 
partridge  are  occasionally  seen ;  bnt 
few  quadrupeds  are  met  with,  and  the 
larger  and  fiercer  kinds  are  rarely 
known  to   occur.     This  deficiency, 
however,  in  the  general  zoology,  is 
amply   compensated   by   the    birds 
which  fi*equent  the  Fiumara  river. 
As  we  proceeded,  mnfifled  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  for  it  was  very 
cold,  the  fitful  exertions  of  our  war- 
like  crew   disturbed    quantities    of 
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aqaatio  birds.     The  lirer  widened 
grt9iiijj  the  moimtaiii  banks  disap- 
pearing, till  at  length  the  shores  be« 
came  obscure  in  the  distance,  fuad 
thoa  it  Imperceptiblj  enters  and  forms 
the  lake  of  Scutari.    Cormorants  and 
docks  passed  over  in  flocks;  noble 
herons  got  np  screaming  on  every 
side.     One  of  these  was  the  milk« 
white  aigrette;  superior  in  aise  to  the 
common  heron.    The  kingfishers  had 
a  beautiful  appearance.    I  never  saw 
this  bird  elsewhere  in  snch  multitudes. 
I  did  not  request  anj  of  my  crew  to 
try  their  skill,  as  I  had  had  enough 
of  firing  for  the  time  being,  nor  did  I 
take  a  fancy  to  do  so  myself.    The 
large  bore  and  light  metal  of  their 
arms,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  spoke  of  a  recoil  any  thing 
but  pleasing,  and  which  I  hear  usually 
takes  place.    Next  day,  however,  1 
asked  the  captain  of  the  boat  to  show 
me  a  shot;  he  took  aim  at  a  diver 
which  kept  appearing  a-head;  he  fired 
when  noUilng  but  the  neck  was  visible 
above  water,  and  the  ball  completely 
divided  It,  the  head  barelv  hanging 
by  a  bit  of  skin.    The  bird  was  dis- 
tant  about  fifty  yards,  and  the  boat 
moving,  while  he  stood  on  the  bow. 
At  some  longer  shots  he  was  not 
so   successfuL     We  passed  a  vil- 
lage at  a  small  distance,  and  lay 
on    our    oars    to   hoar   the  news. 
Most  of  the  people  were  absent ; 
but  one,  a  great  man,  was  seated  on 
the  hnt^top,  with  a  few  idlers  round 
him.    This  was  the  chief  president  of 
the  senate — the  speaker  of  the  houses 
in  short ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  stento- 
rian lungs  are  of  any  use  for  that  ofiice 
in  aMontenegrian  parliament,  he  was 
most  amply  qualified.     For  twenty 
minutes  this  eminent  man  conversed 
with  ns— the  distance  at  first  being 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  probably 
it  might  be  three  miles  or  more  before 
he  was  finally  out  of  hearing.    The 
Turkish  fortress  of  Dzabiack  now  ap« 
peared  perched  on  a  steep  isolated 
hUl  rising  from  the  marsh.    It  seem- 
ed, as  we  passed  it  about  two  miles 
off,  to  be  in  a  very  dili^idated  condi- 
tion.   The  Montenegrians,  however^ 
had  at  present  no  designs  upon  it ; 
and  its  ganison  maintained  a  peace- 
fhl  nenteality.    They  have  on  seve- 
ral occasions  destroyed  this  fortress, 
which  has  been  occupied  again  by  the 
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Turks.    It  gives  them  little  annoy* 
anoe,  behig  distant,  I  should  think, 
five  miles  from  the  head  erf  the  lake. 
All  was  now  water,  but  tiie  principal 
channels  alone  were  passable,  the  rest 
being  overgrown  with  weeds.     AS 
several  of  these,  long  consultationa 
occurred  as  to  our  best  route.    It  be* 
gan  to  rain  a  little,  and  the  place  of 
our  destmation  seemed  donbtM.    At 
length  we  emerged  on  the  broad  beau- 
tiful lake,  and  our  progress  was  easy. 
We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  be* 
leagnered  island  and  fortress  of  Less* 
andro.   The  cannonade,  which  we  had 
heard  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  had  long  ceased,  and  all  seemed 
quiet.    It  was  still  twilight,  but  the 
place  to  which  our  people  had  deter- 
mined on  going,  lay  beyond  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  which  projected  to  a 
nearer  approach  with  the  island.  Thia 
was  the  very  mountain  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Vladika  had  placed  his 
batteries.     They  considered  it  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  wait  till  dark,  b&re 
passing  within  point-blank  range  of 
the  enemy's  guns.     We,  therefore, 
hauled  the  boat  up,  and  waited  un- 
der lee  of  the  point.    As  soon  as  the 
light  had  failed,  we  moved  forward, 
passing  stealthily  along  the  shore  to 
within  about  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort.    The  previous  garrulity  of 
our  party  was  now  hushed,  and  they 
exhibited  the  most  laudable  prudence. 
I  observed,  however,  that  they  had  all 
their  guns  cocked  and  ready,  as  if 
they  intended  to  have  returned  any 
compliment  fh>mtiio  fortress;  but  no 
such  contingency  was  at  hand.    The 
Albanians  were  engaged  in  chanting 
martial  choruses,  possibly  to  maintain 
their  own  valour  as  well  as  dismay 
their  opponents,  and  show  what  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits  they  pos- 
sessed after  the  two  days*  stege.    At 
any  rate,  they  made  too  much  noise 
to  hear  any  thing  but  themselves.  As 
we  went  along  shore,  we  were  several 
times  challenged   by  those   on  the 
look-out,  and  long  explanations  pass- 
ed in  low  yet  distinct  tones.  At  length 
the  danger  was  passed,  and  we  went 
a-head  for  about  two  miles  along  the 
lake;  then,  tnmiiTg  off  up  a  deep 
sluggish  stream,  we  came  in  sight  of 
our  quarters.    A  large  fire  biased  in 
the  prindpal  of  three  huts,  and  by  its 
light  numerous  persons  were  seen 
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aromd  it  landing  with  oar  bag- 
gage and  equipage,  we  soon  joined 
the  drde;  about  a  dozen  warriora 
ware  here  aeeembled.  Thcj  were 
Ttry  cml  to  ns,  and  glad  to  see  our 
paitj.  They  gave  us  the  best  place 
at  tiie  fire,  where,  spreading  onr 
plaids,  we  were  soon  occupied  with 
such  dainties  as  the  place  or  our  own 
providence  supplied.  When  it  came 
to  be  bed'timo,  the  fighting  part  of 
the  community  good-naturedly  suflfbr- 
ed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  bj 
whkh  means  we  were  enabled  to  lie 
down  by  the  fire.  There  they  rolled 
themselves  up,  and,  in  the  shortest 
poflsible  time,  were  in  a  state  of  ob- 
Uvion.  I  may  observe  that  the 
people  in  general,  men  or  women, 
have  seldom  any  beds.  They  lie 
down  any  where  on  thefloor,ensconced 
in  a  capote  or  cloak,  removing  per* 
haps  their  opunkas,  but  scarcely  ever 
any  other  garment.  We  should  have 
been  pretty  comfortable  but  for  the 
minute  hosts  that  peopled  the  apart- 
ment. Late  at  night,  too,  the  extreme 
cold  compelled  several  parties  to  seek 
refoge  by  the  fire  who  had  no  right  or 
little  thereto — as  the  house-cat  and 
her  two  kittens ;  she  would  take  no 
denial,  however  often  repelled.  When- 
ever one  awoke,  there  she  would  be 
with  her  interesting  ofispring  dose 
nestled  under  one*s  diin.  The  family 
dog,  too,  suffered  severely  from  cold ; 
he  was,  as  often  as  he  entered,  kicked 
out  by  his  master  in  a  way  that  did 
the  heart  good ;  and  his  murmurs  of 
complaint  and  resentment  would  last 
fbr  a  full  ten  mmutes.  Bat  the  door 
vrovld  not  fasten,  and  he  always  fotmd 
his  way  in  again,  trampling  over,  in 
his  way  to  we  fire,  the  recumbent 
forms  of  the  sleepers,  in  a  manner  far 
from  oondndve  to  good-humour.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  our  slumbers  were  not  prolonged 
to  a  late  hoar.  I  set  forth  at  break 
of  day  to  find  a  dear-looking  place  in 
tberhrer:  for  as  I  was  to  be  present- 
ed to  his  highness,  I  could  not  afibrd 
to  fbfego  any  advantages.  The  ice 
was  on  the  side  of  the  pools;  but 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  box  I  carried 
under  my  ann,  I  soon  had  all  the  re- 
qoisites  of  an  elaborate  dressing-room. 
Sevenl  of  tlM  Montenegrians  were 
also  on  the  alert,  rubbing  thehr  faoeii 
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with  the  muddy  water  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake ;  but  whether  to  make  them 
deancr  or  dirtier  did  not  appear. 
Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched.  Al- 
ready the  cannonade  had  commenced, 
and  we  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ao* 
tion.  Lessandro  is  a  small  low  isleti 
perhaps  a  himdred  yards  long  by  forty 
or^  fifty  wide ;  at  one  end  was  the 
principal,  at  the  other,  a  minor  fort. 
The  first  consisted  of  a  thick  round 
tower,  fiat  at  top,  where  their  largest 
gan  was  mounted.  This  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall,  with  two  small 
bastions  at  different  angles ;  the  other 
was  a  square  building,  with  a  bastion 
at  one  corner,  containing,  I  believe, 
the  stores.  All  over  the  island  were 
the  tents  of  the  soldiers — that  of  the 
commander  distinguished  by  a  red 
flag.  I  think  I  codnted  about  forty. 
The  Montenegrians  declared  they  had 
in  the  island  five  hundred  men.  Not 
one  was  visible,  however,  the  whole 
day.  Under  the  lee  of  the  chief  fort 
was  anchored  a  small  gun-boat  from 
Scutari.  On  one  side  of  Lessandro 
liscs,  in  immediate  proximity,  the 
mountainous  island  of  Yrauina.  It 
was  hero  that  the  Vladika  at  first 
wished  to  have  taken  up  his  position ; 
but  boats,  it  was  said,  were  wanting 
to  transport  his  men  and  munitions. 
Had  he  attempted  this,  a  serious  en- 
counter would  probably  have  taken 
place ;  but  ho  had  given  up  the  idea, 
and  it  was  in  conseqocnce  of  this  that 
we  had  met  the  men  i*etuming  home 
the  day  before.  The  spot  he  fixed  on 
was  a  mountain  directly  opposite 
Vranina,  but  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  object  of  attack.  He  had 
not  with  him  altogether  above  fifty 
men.  This  time  we  had  once  more 
to  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  fort ;  and  as  we  were  a  boat-load 
of  armed  men  hastening  to  head- 
quarters, I  somewhat  expected  they 
might  have  condescended  to  notice  us. 
Such, however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  we 
landed  and  ascended  the  hill  to  where 
the  battery  was  placed.  We  had  not 
been  there  long  before  the  Vladika, 
who  was  on  a  higher  part  of  the 
ground,  having  heard  of  onr  arrival, 
came  down  to  meet  us.  I  felt  for  a 
moment  rather  modest,  and  began  to 
wonder  what  business  I  had  there. 
However,  we  advanced  with  all  bold- 
ness, and  soon  distinguished  the  chief- 
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tain  from  his  attendants  by  his  giant 
Btatare.  No  bishop's  cassock  covered 
his  towering  form.  Clothed  in  scar- 
let and  gold,  he  descended  the  hill 
with  the  true  Albanian  stmt.  His 
manner  was  firank  and  cordial ;  and 
on  his  invitation  we  all  three  sat  down 
on  the  grass  to  partake  of  a  camp 
luncheon.  The  Yiadika  was  then  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In 
tmth,  he  was  a  goodly  man — a  very 
Saol  among  his  people.  His  height 
I  should  think  very  nearly  midway 
between  six  and  seven  feet.  He  was 
not  fat,  bnt  the  breadth  and  mas- 
siveness  of  his  chest  and  limbs  was 
extraordinary.  His  figure  was  very 
finely  proportioned,  and  his  move- 
ments fireo  and  active.  His  face  was 
somewhat  broad,  with  good  features, 
and  his  voice  peculiarly  soft  and  pleas- 
ing. His  hair  and  beard  black,  and, 
afUsr  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
uncut.  He  wore  a  Turkish  pelisse  of 
scarlet,  coming  nearly  to  the  knee, 
and  trimmed  with  gold  and  sable,  a 
large  fhr  cap,  and  the  usual  blue 
drawers  and  opunkas  of  the  Montene- 
grians.  A  pair  of  plain  European 
pistols  were  in  his  belt — the  only  arms 
he  wore.  The  place  where  we  sat 
was  in  a  most  picturesque  situation. 
The  Turkish  balls  kept  whizzing  past, 
forming,  as  his  highness  remarked, 
beautifcd  music  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me  we  were  very  nearly  in  the  line 
a  well-directed  shot  ought  to  have 
taken ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  not  my 
place  to  speak.  Our  fare  consisted 
of  cold  meat  carved  in  slices  with  the 
yataghan,  and  rum  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  same  bottle.  He  conversed  in 
French  fiuently,  and  various  cour- 
teous speeches  showed  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  encountered  female 
society.  He  seemed  excited  when 
relating  the  misdeeds  of  his  enemies, 
and  lus  usually  languid  voice  assumed 
a  little  asperity,  as  he  described  the 
way  in  which,  while  he  made  war  in 
Bosnia,  ^*  ces  diables  des  Turcs^'  had 
surprised  his  garrison  at  Lessandro. 
My  knowledge  of  gunneiy  was  not 
extensive,  stiU  I  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  chance  he  had,  with  three 
short  twelve-pounders,  of  injuring  any 
buildiug  whatever,  when  firing  at  it 
at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards, 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  direction. 
The  fort,  besides,  seemed  very  sturdy 


and  solid,  and  I  could  not  flatter  him 
with  hopes  of  success.  He  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  bo  without  hope. 
Certainly,  had  he  chosen  to  risk  an 
assault  with  some  trifling  loss,  the 
place  might  have  been  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  but  boats  were  not  at  hand  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  besides,  such 
a  proceeding  might  not  have  been  po* 
pular  with  amateur  soldiers.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  brought  anv  letters 
to  him ;  I  firankly  owned  I  had  not. 
'^  Ah  r*  he  said,  '*  yon  came  from 
curiosity,  that  you  might  talk  in  the 
gay  drcles  of  London,  of  having  seen 
the  yiadika  of  Montenegro.'*  I  did 
not  say,  that  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should 
talk  very  unintelligibly  to  a  great 
many  of  my  hearers.  After  our  collation 
was  finished,  we  rose  and  proceeded  to 
the  battery,  if  it  could  be  honoured 
with  such  a  name.  Bnt  had  its  power 
been  as  extensive  as  the  viewfirom  it, 
it  would  have  amply  sufficed.  The 
day  was  now  most  beautiful  and 
spring-like,  and  various  fiowers,  with 
sportive  butterflies  and  other  insects, 
enlivened  the  mountain  side.  The 
broad  blue  lake  lay  beneath,  and  in 
the  extreme  distance  the  position  of 
Scutari  itself  could  be  distinguished* 
Three  ranges  of  mountains  were  visi- 
ble, rising  one  above  the  other,  tiU 
the  snowy  chains  of  Bosnia  bounded 
the  horizon.  The  cannonade,  as  there 
was  little  to  be  apprehended,  added 
to  the  beauty  and  interest.  The 
wreathing  of  the  white  smoke  on  the 
Turkish  tower,  and  the  report  borne 
along  in  the  calm  air,  and  <K^oed  a 
dozen  times  by  the  distant  moun- 
tains— the  gradual  approach  and 
whizzing  of  the  balls,  and  the  shot 
from  our  guns,  as  it  hit  the  buUdinss, 
or  occasionally  bounded  dbng  Uie 
water,  were  all  interesting  novelties. 
I  made  a  sketch,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  of  every  object  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  lovely  spot.  As 
regards  matters  purely  military,  we 
had  three  guns  m  operation — short 
twelves,  as  I  have  already  mentioned; 
a  rampart  was  before  them,  formed  of 
earth,  bound  with  stakes,  and  i^ut 
three  feet  thick.  I  was  told  this  had 
only  been  struck  four  times.  Few 
people  were  about.  Nor  could  gun- 
ners of  fame  have  been  in  plenty,  for 
I  soon  discovered  Fetrarca  pointing 
the  cannon.    The  shot  i4so  w^  of 
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diflerent  sizes — any  that  could  be  got, 
uAostrU  does  not  favour  the  impor- 
titioii  of  warlike  materials  into  Mon- 
tenegro; and  to  this  disparity  of  metal 
may  be  ascribed  the  constant  difficulty 
which  the  Montenegrian  gunners  ex- 
periffliced  in  hitting  even  the  island. 
Still  they  kept  the  game  aUve,  the 
Torka  not  giving  one  shot  for  three. 
They  appeared  to  have  four  guns,  but 
their  biggest  was  on  the  platform  of 
the  chief  tower,  a  screen  of  masonry 
protecting  it  from  lying  entirely  open 
to  our  position  on  the  hill.  They  fired 
also  several  shells,  but  they  did  no 
damage,  exploding  high  in  the  air. 
At  length  the  Vladika  approached  the 
best  cannon,  anxious  to  display  his 
skill.  He  took  a  long  aim,  and  then 
fired,  exulting  greatly  when  the  ball 
strudc  the  stone  screenwork  at  top 
of  the  tower.  This  was  j  nst  where  he 
aimed,  and  it  was  the  best  shot  by 
far  that  I  had  seen.  A  little  dust 
seemed  to  fly,  but  no  further  damage. 
The  reply  of  the  Turks  came  prompt- 
ly, but  his  highness  did  not  honour' 
their  skill  by  even  ducking  below  the 
rampart.  It  lodged  in  the  side  of  the 
hill  several  feet  below  us.  We  re- 
mained, enjoying  the  interesting  scene 
and  beauUful  day,  till  about  one 
o^dock,  when  the  Montenegrian  bat- 
teries suspended  operations  from  a 
temporary  fiulure  of  ammunition. 
Being  desirous  of  passing  the  night  in 
less  crowded  quarters  than  the  pre- 
Tioas  one,  we  now  took  our  leave  of 
the  Vladika,  and  returned  to  the  ham- 
let we  had  left  in  the  morning ;  and 
having  with  some  difficulty  procu- 
red a  pony,  we  set  off  to  get  as  far 
on  onr  road  to  Cattaro  as  we  could, 
not  retnming  by  Cettigna,  which 
would  have  been  round  about,  but 
entering  the  Austrian  territoiy  above 
Bi^na  and  Castel  Astua — Cattaro  at 
present  lying  to  the  north-west  of  us. 
jllie  boy  who  conducted  this  same 
pony,  (a  little  mare,  with  a  mule  foal 
nmning  beside  her,)  was  the  most 
unmitigated  savage  I  have  met  with 
on  my  travels,  though  not  more  than 
ten  years  old.  He  was  the  ugliest 
little  urdiin  I  ever  saw — ^his  only 
dothing  was  a  piece  of  an  old  sack 
and  ragged  opunkas.  After  gallop- 
ing some  distance  to  meet  us,  his 
auid  misgave  him  as  to  his  pistol, 
and  he  retnmed  and  made  his  father. 
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who  was  working  in  the  field,  ex- 
change with  him.  He  then  undertook 
to  lead  the  pony,  (the  animals  here 
do  not  go  pleasantly  unless  led,  and 
also  by  some  one  they  are  acquainted 
with,)  which  he  did  in  the  most  des- 
perate manner,  walking  at  about  seven 
miles  an  horn*.  No  concern  of  his 
what  became  of  the  knees  of  the  oc- 
cupant, or  with  what  stones  or  thorns 
they  might  be  brought  into  collision. 
When  he  came  to  a  precipice  in  the 
road,  and  there  were  many,  down  he 
jumped  tugging  the  beast  after  him, 
and  not  looking  behind  once.  All 
this  time  the  foal  kept  jamming  up 
against  its  mother.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  dismissal  of  this  youth 
and  his  cattle  was  a  sine  qua  non,  as 
cautions  were  vain.  But  on  a  sum 
being  offered  which  he  considered 
less  than  his  due,  having  come  about 
a  mile,  he  took  his  own  part  in  a  man- 
ner most  edifying  in  one  so  young ; 
and  had  the  retainers  of  om*  party  not 
been  as  well  provided  as  he,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  pistolled  the 
^ole  of  us.  At  length,  finding  his 
enorts  fruitless,  he  sprang  on  the 
pony^  and  putting  her  to  her  best 
pace,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  About 
the  same  time  we  fell  in  with  two 
monks  from  the  convent  of  Bercelli, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Vladika.  This  was 
fortunate,  as  we  had  intended  to  sleep 
there.  These  were  the  only  inmates, 
and  had  the  key  of  the  place  with 
them.  After  treating  the  party  to 
brandy,  one  of  them  turned  back  with 
us.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had 
to  return  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ; 
but  he  never  seemed  to  give  this  a 
thought.  They  were  dressed  in  black 
gowns,  and  high  black  caps.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  populous  district, 
and  many  were  the  salutations  Fe- 
trarca  received,  coupled  with  en- 
quiries respecting  us — long  conversa- 
tions taking  place  over  mtfes  of  Inter- 
vening hill  and  dale.  This  time,  I 
believe,  I  filled  the  part  of  the  English 
ambassador.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  our  quarters,  when  we'  arrived, 
was  not  prepossessing ;  but  the  state 
of  dirt  of  the  best  room  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated.  Its  equal — I 
speak  advisedly— -could  not  be  found 
out  of  the  country  we  were  in.  The 
floors  mouldv    and   rat-cnten  —  old 
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0helyt8  hinging  abont,   containing 
^very   kind  of  rubbish — crosta  of 
bread,  a  bit  of  tallow  candle,  in  a 
bottle — old  cups  and  glasses  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  with  the  remains  of 
something  in  the  bottom  of  eveiy  one. 
The  only  ooTering  on   the   boards 
vhich  formed  the  bed,  was  a  sheep- 
dun  blanket,  yery  old  and  dirty,  look- 
ing like  the  mother  of  fleas.  It  would 
take  a  pago  to  mention  the  manifold 
horrors  that  presented   themselves. 
At  length,  after  a  late  bad  suppw,  I 
felt  repose  desii'able,  be  it  where  it 
might.    We  had  stipulated,  however, 
for  the  sole  possession  of  this  melan- 
choly dormitory,  and  haying  made  up 
the  best  bed  X  could,  turned  in  with 
loathing ;  but  the  cold  made  one  less 
particular,  as  it  was  hard  frost,  and 
the  windows  had  no  shutter  or  fasten- 
ing of  any  kind*    I  found,  however, 
there  was  one  exception  to  our  sole 
right  of  tenure ;  no  other  than  the  old 
priest  himself,  whom  I  had  shortly  to 
get  up  and  let  in.  Poor  man!  he  had 
nowhere  else  to  go;  and  having  given 
up  his  luxurious  couch,  he  proposed 
for  himself  to  court  slumber  on  the 
top  of  an  old  chest — it  looked  hard, 
certainly,  and  the  poor  old  man  seem- 
ed ill  at  ease.    All  night  he  rested 
none.    He  groaned  much,  and  was 
afflicted  with  a  cough  and  its  usual 
results ;  and  in  eacV  result  he  labour- 
edlong  and  strenuously,  as  though  put- 
ting his  whole  soul  in  it,  till  a  severe 
shock  on  the  opposite  wall  showed 
the  successful  issue  of  his  exertions. 
We  did  not  lie  in  bed  next  morning 
yery  long  after  waking,  and  by  six 
o^clock  were  on  our  road,  expressing 
a  Arm  determination  to  reach  Cattaro 
or  perish,  sooner  than  pass  another 
night  in  a  Montenegrian  homestead. 
There  was  no  other  mule  to  be  pro- 
cured to-day,  so  it  was  a  case  of 
riding  and  tying  with  the  portmanteau. 
When  the  latter  walked,  it  usually 
did  so  on  the  head  of  the  poor  woman 
who  brought  the  mule.  The  remainder 
of  our  luggage  consisted  of  two  car- 
pet-bags, and  Spiro  and  Melo  slung 
one  of  these  upon  each  of  their  guns, 
and  proceeded  merrily.    We  entered 
the  Austrian  territory  by  the  village 
of  Braitsch.    The  people  hereabouts 
are  very  poor  and  ill-off.    Our  way 
overlooked  the  sea;  below  us  lay 
Budoa.    We  baited,  to  give  ourselyes 


and  the  mule  a  drinki  by  the  fort  of 
Stanivitch.  This  was  formerly  a 
convent,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
Montenegro ;  but  Austria  has  lately 
become  possessor  of  it,  through,  X 
beUeve,  a  pecuniary  arran^ment  with 
the  yiadika.  His  territory,  how- 
ever, at  no  time  reached  the  sea  in 
any  part,  though  this  is  not  distant 
above  two  or  three  miles ;  U  was  now 
a  militaiy  post.  A  Moravian  captain 
was  in  command,  who  most  politely 
invited  us  to  stay  the  night,  fearing 
we  should  be  unable  to  reach  Cattaro ; 
however,  it  was  then  only  four  o^clock, 
the  day  was  bright,  and  the  sisht  of 
the  sea  encoui*aged  ns.  Besides,  I 
noticed  a  Jim  on  the  o^ar  of  his  coat. 
We  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  persevered  on  our  journey.  Our 
road  lay  nearly  all  on  the  descent, 
and  while  it  was  good,  and  the 
daylight  lasted,  we  hurried  forward 
with  all  speed.  At  length  it  became 
yery  rocky  and  precipitous ;  and,  as 
the  light  soon  failed  entirely,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  mount  the  port- 
manteau, as  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
biped  to  sustain  it  longer  on  theur  heao, 
and  to  maintain  their  equilibrium  as 
well.  From  very  bad,  things  got  to 
much  worse.  The  track,  as  well  as 
the  whole  country,  was  composed  of 
angular  grey  rocks,  among  which,  in 
the  now  total  darkness,  it  became 
nearly  impossible  to  discern  the  path. 
These  stones  had  a  light  appearance, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  bringing 
one's  shins  in  contact  with  them ;  bat 
if  a  spot  seemed  dark,  and  might  be 
imagined  to  be  soft  ground,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  villanous  prickly 
bushes  of  the  country.  This  shmb 
grows  all  over  Albania  and  Dalmatia, 
and,  I  believe,  in  Italy;  it  is  low  and 
bushy,  with  abundance  of  flat  round 
seed;  the  spines  are  set  both  ways, 
up  and  down  the  twig,  and  are  the 
most  malignant  thorns  I  ever  met 
with.  Whatever  part  of  your  gar- 
ments they  catch  hold  of,  from  that 
they  have  never  been  known  to  part. 
Presently  our  road  became  inhabited 
by  a  stream  of  water,  and  every  step 
that  avoided  the  stones  was  ankle- 
deep  In  mud.  How  the  mule  could 
have  got  on,  as  I  could  not  see,  I 
cannot  imagine,  bat  the  box  which  it 
carried  was  not  lerionsly  damaged. 
The  two  goidei  in  %mr   opnokaa 
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nlked  finnly,  bat  the  others  were 
tombUng  freqaentlj.  The  female  who 
ibul  come  iiith  ns  now  fairly  *^  com- 
ponnded,"  accordiDg  to  the  sporting 
phrase,  and  gave  vent  to  her  suiTcr- 
logs  in  tears  and  reproaches.  This 
ki^  however,  a  reviving  effect  npon 
others  of  oar  party,  who  were  near 
compoanding  themselves — for  I  had 
imther  been  holding  out  the  endarance 
of  this  poor  woman,  who  had  walked 
most  of  the  day  with  a  portmanteaa 
on  her  head,  as  an  example  for  imita- 
tion. The  town  of  Cattaro  at  length 
became  visible  far  below  us,  after 
mlmost  the  longest  three  hours  I  ever 
paased.  At  other  times,  I  might  have 
been  tempted  to  derive  amusement 
finnn  the  mishaps  of  my  friends  under 
■imilar  circomstances ;  but  at  present, 
•ome  of  the  party  hod  been  reduced 
to  such  desperation,  that  I  began 
■ometimes  to  doubt  the  favourable 
i«ae  of  our  joamey.  By  nine  o'clock 
the  land  gates  are  closed,  and  this 
we  had  heard  already  strike.  The 
lea  gate  is  open  for  another  hour.  It 
was  not  till  after  this,  that,  having 
nioed  the  coast  road  which  leads  to 
Cattaro  from  the  south,  we  reached 
tbe  town.  There,  a  boat  was  requisite 
to  take  OS  over  the  sea  gate ;  but  all 
the  town  boats  had  long  since  retired, 
and  it  took  as  at  least  half  an  hour 
to  awake  somebody  on  board  a  tra- 
bioolo  in  the  harbour.  When  at 
length  we  were  conveyed  to  the  gate, 
ft  amaU  gratuity  to  the  sentinels 
cabled  as  admission,  and  a  little  be- 
nie  midnight  we  fonnd  ourselves  once 
■are  in  oar  favourite  inn.  We  re- 
■ained  lome  days  at  Cattaro,  arrang- 
ing for  our  departure.  During  this 
time,  wo  heard  that  the  Vladika  had 
at  length  found  his  task  hopeless,  and 
abandoned  hostilities.  lie  had  been, 
however,  a  week  arriving  at  such  a 
CDndosimi,  and  the  sound  of  the  can- 
nonade was  heard  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  oecnpicd  by  our  return. 
It  waa  a  pity  to  see  a  worthy  poten- 
tate of  moderate  means  spending  his 
podcet*  money  so  fruitlessly.  The 
phflanthropist  will  be  glad  to  learn 
Hiat  no  Hves  were  sacrificed  during 
tUa  protracted  siege.  The  Montene- 
griana,  mote  modest  than  some  of  our 
own  ■eigfabonri  on  a  late  occasion  of 
ve^r  riaular  ^oiy,  laid  claim  only  to 
htfing  wooaded  one  man  in  the  fort ; 


but  an  Albanian  bulletin  might  have 
denied  even  that. 

Before  concluding,  a  few  further 
particulars  concerning  Montenegro 
will  not  be  out  of  ])lace.  In  former 
days,  as  I  have  observed,  they  were 
but  a  den  of  mountain  thieves,  dan- 
gerous to  each  other,  and  unapproach- 
able by  strangers.  At  the  present 
time,  no  country  can  boast  superiority 
in  either  of  these  respects.  Indeed, 
in  so  small  a  community,  crime  is 
rare,  from  the  greater  certainty  of  de- 
tection. I  speak  nothing,  of  course, 
of  border  pastimes  with  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  these,  possibly,  form  a 
safety- valve  to  the  pent-up  propen- 
sities of  the  inhabitants.  This  im- 
portant change  has  been  brought  about 
witlilu  fifty  years,  but,  most  of  all, 
during  the  twelve  years  that  the  pre- 
sent Vladika  has  reigued.  But  tbe 
Viadlkas  who  have  eflected  this  cliange, 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  improving 
the  condition  of  their  people,  have  been 
obliged  to  barter  their  independence, 
in  a  manner,  for  Russian  gold,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  means  of  effecting  it. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  when  the  sub- 
sidiziug  system  first  commenced,  but 
at  present  the  Vladika,  as  well  as  all 
the  offidals  and  senators,  i*eceive  their 
stipends.  That  of  the  Vladika  amounts, 
I  believe,  to  about  eight  thousaud 
pounds  annually ;  but  this  may  in- 
clude a  small  tax  of,  I  think,  two  shil- 
lings on  each  household,  which  is  paid 
by  the  Montenogrians  themselves.  Of 
the  senatora,  there  are  forty  who  are 
elected  by  the  communes,  and  paid  by 
Bussia.  There  is  also  a  force  of  eight 
hundred  men  paid,  and  residing  in 
dliferent  districts,  which  forms  an 
executive  police ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  standing  army.  The 
Vladikas  arc  appointed  by  the  empe- 
ror in  nepotal  succession  from  the 
family  of  Petrovitch.  The  present 
Vladika  received  his  education  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  several  of  his  ne- 
phews are  now  there,  from  whom  his 
Boccessor  will  be  chosen.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  tem- 
poral power  possessed  by  the  Vladika, 
but  I  should  think  it  was  sul^ect  to 
much  restraint.  I  have  heard  that, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
senate,  he  has  been  personally  threat- 
ened daring  the  stormy  debates  which 
haveoccnrred.  Though  he  is  generally 
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popular,  it  would  seem  that  here,  as 
eUiewhere,  there  exists  a  strong  party 
opposed  to  all  reform,  and  pining  for 
the  good  old  days  of  general  license. 
The  demeanour  of  the  Montenegrians 
to  their  Yladika,  though  respec^ul,  is 
free  and  independent.  On  meeting 
him  the  hand  is  raised  to  the  head, 
or,  if  near,  they  offer  to  kiss  his  hand. 
This  salutation  is  paid  to  any  ordinary 

?riest,  and  occasionally,  through  all 
>almatia,  to  a  stranger  like  myself. 
Russia,  it  will  be  seen,  reigns  as  com- 
pletely in  Montenegro  as  though  its 
passes  were  oocnpi^  by  her  soldiers. 
The  supplies  stopped,  all  would  be 
anarchy  and  confusion.  Nor  do  the 
Montenegrians  object  to  this  in  any 
way.  Their  personal  independence  is 
in  no  way  compromised,  and  their 
laws  and  usages  remain  unaltered. 
There  is  not  a  single  Russian  in  Mon- 
tenegro, and,  only  knowing  them  at  a 
distance,  they  regard  them  at  present 
with  hearty  good-will.  The  Yladika, 
however,  who  reaps  the  greatest  bene- 
fits, has,  it  would  appear,  to  submit 
to  a  certain  loss  of  freedom.  During 
the  past  summer  he  visited  Trieste 
and  Vienna ;  and  I  was  informed,  on 
good  authority,  had  desired  to  go  to 
England,  but  had  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  an  emperor  who 
seems  determined  no  one  shall  travel 
but  himself.  The  Yladika  had  cer- 
tainly expressed  to  me  a  hope  that  he 
should  visit  England  some  time.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  thus  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
the  Montenegrians,  for  they  would 
prove  a  bitter  thorn  in  any  collision 
either  with  Turkey  or  Austria.  The 
country  is  divided  into  twelve  military 
jurisdictions,  under  so  many  captains, 
and  every  man  is  bound  to  serve, 
though  by  what  power,  except  incli- 
nation, I  am  sure  I  do  not  loiow.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  this  has  been 
particularly  provided  for,  so  willing 
are  they  to  serve  uncalled. 

The  population  of  Montenegro  is  at 
the  present  time  not  short  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  souls.  Of 
these,  more  than  half  would  be  ser- 
viceable were  their  own  territory  in- 
vaded ;  for  evenr  boy  oi  eight  years 
old  and  upwards  carries  a  gun,  and 
there  is  no  reason  he  should  not  point 
it  as  straight  as  an  older  person,  pre- 
3cntingf  at  the  same  time,  a  smaller 


mark  to  the  enemy.  The  women  even 
occasionally  assist,  and  at  all  times 
cany  the  ammunition  and  supplies. 
I  used  sometimes  to  think,  when  meet- 
ing one  of  these  armed  nrchins,  how 
ignominious  it  would  be  to  be  robbed 
by  him;  and  yet,  were  he  only  cun- 
ning enough  to  keep  out  of  arm's- 
length,  I  don't  exactly  know  bow  it 
cotdd  be  helped.  The  arms  of  the 
Montenegrians  consist  of  a  long  gun, 
usually  very  elegantly  mounted,  the 
stock  short,  and  curved  like  a  horse's 
neck ;  round  his  wust  is  a  belt  with 
cartouch-boxes  containing  the  spare 
ammunition,  the  cartridges  for  imme- 
diate use  being  in  the  pistol-bdt  in 
front.  Here,  in  a  leather  case,  is  a 
mass  of  arms  which  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  wearer  as  the 
youthful  kangaroo  to  its  parent ;  here 
are  a  brace  of  pistols  with  a  pouited 
pommel,  and  a  yataghan,  which  is 
used  in  these  countries  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  sword,  and  which, 
from  its  position  in  the  belt,  does  not 
get  in  the  way  when  walldng— the 
ramrod  for  the  pistols  also,  wMch  in 
the  East  is  a  separate  arm,  contain- 
ing sometimes  a  dagger  or  a  paur  of 
tongs  for  adjusting  the  never-absent 
pipe,  and  a  smaller  knife  is  often  slung 
on  behind.  In  ordinary  times,  a  jrata- 
ghan  or  pistol  may  be  dispensed  wiUi ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  oocnpation 
of  man  or  boy,  the  gun  is  never  left 
behind,  whether  ploughing,  or  catting 
wood,  or  carrying  the  heaviest  bar- 
dens.  It  is  almost  exdiu)rduiary  that 
they  should  thus  encumber  themselves, 
as,  within  theur  own  boundary,  none 
are  so  safe,  and  their  mountains  seldom 
afford  them  a  living  mark.  I  believe 
it  arises  very  much  from  a  fondness 
for  the  weapon.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  of  it,  and  it  undergoes  a  com- 
plete cleaning  after  every  shot.  Hie 
arms  of  the  people  in  general  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  their  dress.  On 
the  former  they  spend  most  of  their 
spare  money,  and  they  are  kept  in 
great  order  and  cleanliness.  The 
warriors,  when  they  take  the  field, 
fight  more  for  plunder  than  for  honour 
and  glory.  The  spoils  of  houses  and 
farm-st^ids,  or  the  arms  or  heads  of 
their  enemies,  (a  prisoner  is  never 
spared,)  all  form  desurable  prises.  It 
must  be  remembered  their  service  is 
chiefly  voluntary,  and  they  receive  no 
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pay.  It  is  not  their  tactics  to  expose 
themselves  much  in  battle.  The  grey 
rocks,  which  suit  well  the  colour  of 
their  dress,  afford  a  shelter,  from  be- 
hind which  they  take  well-directed 
aim.  Every  man  acts  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment — usually  acute  where 
self-preservation  is  the  law;  and 
their  great  activity  and  powers  of 
endnrance  enable  them,  in  their  diffi- 
cnlt  country,  to  contend  with  many 
advantages  against  regular  troops.  In 
1838,  during  a  temporary  collision 
with  Austria,  they  gave  as  good  as 
they  received,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  peace 
was  so  soon  concluded.  In  such  a 
country  cavalry  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  horses  ai*e  seldom  used.  The 
Vladika  himself  possesses  a  consider- 
able stud.  The  dress  of  the  people— 
at  all  seasons  the  same — consists  of  a 
white  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  with  gene- 
rally a  blue  edging,  open  in  front,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knee.  This 
has  no  buttons,  but  is  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  red  sash.  They  are 
nsnaUy  shirtless,  and  their  hardy  bo- 
soms brave  the  storm  in  all  weathers. 
Around  their  shoulders  is  thrown  a 
description  of  plaid,  generally  of  a 
brown  colour,  about  three  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  long ;  and  from  keeping 
this  in  its  proper  position,  a  slight 
stoop  becomes  habitual.  They  have 
wide  drawers  of  blue  serge,  or  some- 
times of  the  material  of  their  coats, 
which  is  thicker;  of  this  also  are  their 
leggings  formed.  Under  the  opunkas 
is  worn  a  thick  woollen  sock ;  but  in 
wet  weather  the  men  and  women 
nsnaOy  go  barefooted.  On  their  he^ 
is  a  smidl  round  cap  of  scarlet  or  black 
doth.  Their  cnstom  is  to  shave  the 
whole  of  the  face  excepting  the  mus- 
taches, as  well  as  the  sides  and  crown 
of  the  head ;  but  from  long  neglect,  it 
Is  often  diflScnlt  to  distinguish  the  fa- 
Tonrcd  localities.  Fetrarca,  in  his 
avocation  of  barber,  was  in  the  great- 
est request.  The  costume  of  the  wo- 
men does  not  differ  widely,  but  the 
coat  is  longer,  and  a  petticoat  replaces 
tiie  blue  £uwer8 — around  their  waist 
is  a  belt  of  great  weight,  about  three 
inches  wide,  and  of  the  thickest  lea- 
ther, set  with  cornelians  and  other 
coarse  stones,  mounted  in  brass.  The 
red  cap  Is  nsnal,  and  the  hair  is  often 
prettily  braided.  I  have  seen  some 
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head-dresses  composed  of  silver 
coins.  None  of  the  people  seem  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  bathing  or  washing, 
and  they  do  not  remove  their  garments 
at  night.  The  children  have  often 
nothing  but  a  shirt.  As  a  nation  they 
are  healthy  and  robust,  though  fevers 
occur  at  certain  times  in  some  districts. 
Among  the  men  two  casts  of  features 
are  general ;  the  one,  known  among 
us  as  the  **  Jack  Sheppard  face" — the 
lower  parts  rather  prominent,  and  the 
nose  short  and  somewhat  turned  up, 
the  complexion  and  hair  very  dari^. 
The  other  is  very  different,  a  bright 
colour  and  high  handsome  features; 
yet  nearly  every  person  one  meets 
belongs  to  one  of  these  two  varieties. 
The  latter  is  commonest  among  the 
tallest  men.  They  have  all  very  good 
teeth,  and  their  expression  is  intelli- 
gent and  good-humoured.  As  in  fea- 
ture, so  in  stature,  considerable  uni- 
formity appears.  Thehr  height  averages 
about  five  feet  ten,  with  great  deve- 
lopment of  muscle.  The  women  are 
relatively  inferior  in  looks — they  are 
broad  and  short,  seeming  to  possess 
great  strength ;  but  the  labour  they 
undergo,  and  the  burdens  they  carry, 
appear  inimical  to  beauty.  They  have 
often  pleasant  countenances  and  good 
brick-dust  complexions.  The  Servian 
or  Naski  here  spoken  is  considered 
among  the  purest  dialects  of  Sclavonic 
— it  has  a  very  pleasing  sound,  being 
softer  and  more  melodious  than  the 
Russian.  My  stay  was  unfortunately 
not  long  enough  to  obtain  much  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  this  want  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  any  errors  that 
may  appear  in  my  descriptions  of  what 
I  did  not  personally  witness ;  for  it 
prevented  that  free  intercourse  with 
the  people,  by  which  a  true  insight  to 
theu'  manners  can  alone  be  acquired. 
Their  laws  seem  very  simple ;  he  who 
kills  is  killed — shooting  being  the  mode 
of  execution.  lie  who  robs  must  make 
good ;  and,  as  few  of  the  people  are 
in  abject  poverty,  this  is  usually  done. 
Should  they  fail,  a  summary  flogging 
is  inflicted.  At  Cettigna  is  a  smaU 
prison;  I  believe  there  is  no  other. 
When  any  one  is  there  confined,  he 
trusts  entirely  to  his  friends  for  sub- 
sistence. They  are  good-humoured, 
obliging,  and  extremely  loquacious; 
but  their  continued  spitting  is  very 
disagreeable.  I  witnessed  no  games  or 
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direnions  among  them  except  the 
one-striDged  fiddle ;  but  I  understood 
that  thej  have  a  few  athletic  sports, 
snch  as  wrestling  and  patting  the 
stone.  Thej  often  go  to  sea.  I  en- 
eonntered  two  among  |he  crew  of  an 
Anstriati  packet.  They  all  profess  the 
Greek  fhith,  and  are  in  their  way  veiy 
rel^ons.  When  passing  a  church 
they  bow  and  cross  themselves,  and 
peiform  all  sorts  of  pious  movements^ 
which  sometimes  border  on  the  ludi- 
crooB.  Before  going  to  sleep  they 
make  long  prayers.  Freyious  to  visit- 
ing the  Yladika,  an  armed  Montene- 
grian  entered  in  the  morning  the  house 
where  we  slept,  and  casting  aside  his 
gun  and  cloak^  commenced  reading 
mass  to  the  aaaembled  party.  This 
was  the  priest  of  the  parish.  The 
older  memben  of  the  community  are 
not  usually  very  enlightened;  but 
through  the  schools  established  by  the 
Yladika,  where  instruction  is  dis« 
pttiaed  gratuitously,  most  of  the  rismg 
generation  can  read  and  write  their 
native  language,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
neatly  printed  books  are  issued  from 
the  press  he  keeps  employed  at  Get* 
tigna.  No  social  distmctions  are  yet 
known  among  them,  and  the  most 
perfoct  equality  preyails — even  the 
sons  addr^  theur  father  by  his  Chris*- 
tian  name.  The  only  exception  is  ui 
the  p^von  of  the  Yladika — his  lot  on 
the  whole  is  not  an  enviable  one.  The 
only  educated  mind  among  the  many 
— the  only  polished  gentleman  among 
simple  peasants ;  he  is  indeed  an  iso- 
lated heltt|.  Handsome  and  in  the 
prime  of  lub,  yet  there  must  be  none 
to  cheer  his  lot,  or  lighten  his  soli- 
tude, nor  any  to  whom  he  would 
love  to  transmit  his  mountain  throne. 
In  thift  reepect  the  kws  of  his  order 
are  stringent,  and  the  breath  of  scan^i 
dal  has«Mver  yet  sullied  his  fair  name, 
though  it  Is  quite  true  that  whilst  in 
Ids  native  land  the  temptations  are 
not  very  sevtt«.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  a  report  I  heard  current 
should  pK>v«  true,  that  he  Intended, 
at  no  V«ry  distant  period,  to  relin- 
iQuish  the  got«mment  of  Montenegro, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  davs 
iamong  a  people  more  congenial  to  the 
habits  <£  a  maa  of  educsHoa.  Were 
he  an  absolute  potentate,  an  extencted 
field^  ftr  beneHtteg  his  comtiymen 
might  be 'Obtained ;  but  with  his  more 
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constitutional  power,  the  attempts  he 
has  been  able  to  make  have  been  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance. Had  he  the  privileges  or  the 
ties  of  an  ordinary  man,  then,  as  we 
all  know,  the  barrener  the  xx)ck8,  the 
dearer  seems  the  love  of  the  native 
land ;  but,  situated  as  he  is,  he  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  want  of  patriot- 
ism if  his  stay  in  Montenegro  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  time  required 
in  saving  sufficient  of  his  income  t0 
quit  it. 

Our  voyage  from  Gattaro  to  Corfti 
was  accomplished  in  a  small  traba- 
oolo — the  San  Marco  of  Spalatro— 
havmg  on  board  three  men  and  a  boy* 
These  boats,  though  not  fast,  are  very 
safe,  and  the  DiUmatiaus  in  general 
manage  small  craft  well.  The  north 
wind  is  scarce  at  this  time  of  the  yeari 
but  a  beautiful  tramoniana  blew  du- 
ring the  time  we  were  working  out 
of  the  Booea.  This  we  lost  enUrelyi 
and  not  a  breath  moved  its  calm  wa- 
ters. We  had  also  to  wait  some  hours 
at  Fort  Rosa,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bocca,  for  our  papers.  By  th# 
time  we  were  out  at  sea,  the  wind  had 
nearly  died  away,  and  the  next  day 
found  us  employed  gathering  wild 
pomegranates  on  the  desolate  shores 
near  Antiversi,  in  Albania.  Again  a 
beautiful  tramontana  sprang  up,  and 
in  a  vessel  of  first-rate  sailing  powen, 
would  almost  have  brought  us  in.  All 
day  we  went  gallantly  along.  The 
heads  of  Dncaszo — ^Dynichium  of  eld 
—began  to  appear,and  soon  wepaasedit 
in  a  foam.  AU  night  we  held  on,  and  in 
the  morning  were  beside  the  ^^utfwmm 
icopuios  Acroceramnia^''^  and  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  Sassina,  near  the  hai'foonr 
of  Aviona.  On  we  went  still,  till  i^ 
length  there  appeared  Uie  land  of  tbe 
PboeacianS)  ^^  like  a  shield  upon  the 
sea ;  *'  but  there  was  a  doud  over  it 
which  portended  ill.  It  advMieed 
towards  us,  and  extended  rapidly.  It 
was  soon  evident  to  the  most  san- 
guine that  the  wind  was  changing, 
and  there  was  shortly  no  mi^afce 
about  the  matter.  I  implored  our 
skipper  to  keep  on,  though  he  taeked 
to  the  coast  of  Apulia ;  but  he  Imew 
his  trade  too  well — the  trade  of  a 
trabaeolo  oonsistiBg  in  aevter  lodiM[ 
night  of  shore.  Bo  we  were  obliged 
to  put  in  to  Aviona  hacbotr,  de^i^ 
lamenting,    ,l>vo  dafs  were  spent 
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bere,  not  daring  to  land  for  fear  of  piit- 

tlog  ourselves  in  qnarantioe.    Above 

tbe  town  rises  the  forti*ess  of  Canina, 

bat  all  wears  a  mined  appearance. 

^Tiepeopleof  the  neighbourhood,  called 

Cbimariots,  have  the  worst  reputation 

of  all  tbe  Albanians.    The  cx)ast  of 

•^bania  between  this  and  Corfu  has 

4  verj barren  and  inhospitable  appear- 

^ce.  The  snowy  peaks  of  the  rindns 

'ise  directly  from  the  sea.    A  few 

bushes  were  visible  on  the  mountains, 

but  timber  of  any  size  is  scarce.   Vil- 

^^ges  and  houses  are  seldom  seen.    A 

^lad  contrast  was  presented  when,  on 

^be  tenth  day  of  our  voyage,  we  ap- 

I^Toached  the  beautiful  shorcsof  Corfo; 

lUid  it  was  no  small  comfort,  after  so 
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long  an  imprisonment  in  this  little  tub, 
with  holes  to  creep  in  about  the  sixe 
of  a  dog-kennel,  and  in  the  roughest 
possible  weather,  to  find  ourselves  in 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  hoteU  in 
Europe,  and  surrounded  by  old  friends. 
Since  my  visit  to  Montenegro,  tbe 
Vladika  went  to  Vienna — I  believe  to 
gain  the  mediation  of  Austria  concem- 
h]g  the  disputed  territory  of  Lessandit). 
Aner  his  return  I  understand  he  was 
visited  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  com- 
manding her  Majesty's  frigate  L'Aigle, 
who  had  been  sent  to  gain  some  in- 
fbrmation  regardmg  his  territory ;  so 
that,  perhaps,  a  more  accurate  account 
may  be  obtained  than  what  is  to  be 
fbtmd  in  these  rough  notes. 
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A  Casi  om  Hats* 


Or  all  tbe  follies  that  can  be  fairly 
Idaced  to  the  charge  of  the  human 
9Mce — and,  Heaven  knows,  they  are 
thick  aa  gnats  in  a  summer  sunbeam 
<^— none  can  be  laid  at  more  people's 
doors  than  the  fickleness  and  vagaries 
of  the  judgment  in  adorning,  to  say 
nothing  of  covering,  man's  outer  scaf- 
folding— the  body.  And  the  worst  of 
it  ia,  that  this  folly-cap  fits  all  men, 
from  the  Bed  Indian  of  America  to 
tbe  sallow-faeed,  eye-slitted  Chinese; 
and  through  all  the  robed  pomp  of  the 
toUmn  Tnrk  to  the  chattering  and 
capering  monkeyism  of  the  Parisian 
exquisite — there  are  fops  every  where. 
Aj  Mr  Catlin  wUi  tell  you,  one  of  his 
lanky  Ojibbeway,  or  loway,  or  Cut- 
away, or  Anyotherkindo'way  Indi- 
ana varies  the  feathers  in  his  head- 
dress, and  sticks  new  tinsel  on  his 
.MEUo-mantle,  whenever  he  can  get 
them ;  spending  as  much  time  in  be- 
fiaioting  liia  cheeks  on  a  summer 
■oning,  as  Beau  Brumaaell,  of  de- 
parted memory,  ever  wasted  in  ty- 
iag  his  envat.  And  so  it  has  ever 
been — so  it  will  ever  be ;  man  is  not 
€b1j«  two-legged  unfledged  animal, 
tat  ha  is  also  a  vain  imitative  ape, 
ted  of  bit  awn  dear  visage,  btindto 
hia  defonnitiea,  and  ever  desirous  of 
Mttiag  hiBMalf  off  to  the  beat  adv«a- 
tage.    It  is  of  no  use  quarrelling  with 


ourselves  for  this  pbysiologioal  faat«- 
for  we  presume  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ascertained  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  the  genus  homo— it  is  better 
to  take  it  as  we  find  it;  and  if  we 
cannot  hope  to  cure  man  of  the  ab- 
surdity any  time  this  side  of  the  mil- 
lennium, let  us  try  if  we  cannot  tutfi 
the  failing  to  some  account,  and  m«ke 
it  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

The  chief  quarrel  to  be  picked  with 
man  for  his  dressiog  propensities,  is 
on  the  ground  that  he  not  only  bides 
and  disfigures  the  fair  proportions 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  Maker,  bat 
that  he  ever  and  anon  loads  himself 
with  such  masses  of  useless  incongrui- 
ties, that  the  very  end  and  object  of 
his  care  are  stultified.  Instead  of 
making  himself  smart,  pretty,  becom- 
ing, bcMotifid — or  any  other  word  that 
you  can  find  in  the  dandy's  dictionaiy 
— he  frequently  succeeds  in  making 
himself  positively  ugly — ^frightful,  in 
the  pnre  iU)stract  sense  of  tbd  term-<- 
or  detestable,  in  the  lingo  of  the 
Stnltaean  tribe— and  rdapses,  as  a 
Frencbnuui  wonld  say,  finom  civiaoi 
to  brnttsm:    Ah!  4pul  ammoji  ^[m 

But  kt  it  not  be  supposed  that  va 
speak  of  man  only,  as  applied  to  that 
jpreat  bnach  of  the  apeoies  daaignalid 

by  the  most  experienced  naturalista 
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as  Jiomo  r/V;  it  is  quite  as  trne  of  the 
other  moiety,  the  homofemina.  If  it 
be  possible  that  a  woman  should  ever 
be  made  frightfal  by  any  thing  except 
age,  then  it  is  surely  by  dress ;  if  a 
woman  never  does  a  foolish  thing  in 
any  other  way,  yet  at  least  she  errs 
in  her  habiliments ;  if  she  be  fickle  at 
all,  (and  speak  to  the  fact,  ye  dis- 
appointed bachelors  and  ye  com- 
plaisant husbands!)  In  what  is  she 
more  fickle  than  in.  dress?  We 
might  waste  a  life  in  finding  a  suit- 
able simile  for  her  volatility  in  this 
matter :  rainbows  with  changing  co- 
lours, water  on  a  windy  day,  the  wind 
itself  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
much -desiderated  perpetual  motion; 
all  are  feeble  simUes  to  describe  a 
woman's  fickleness  in  dress.  Shall 
we  liken  it  to  her  tongue's  untiring 
play  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  that 
it  is  a  psychological  fact  standing  per 
ee  f  the  co^pomitant  effect  and  conse- 
quence of  her  beauty?  But,  dear 
creatures !  we  are  not  going  to  quar- 
rel with  them  for  what  gives  us  so 
much  unconscious  pleasure,  (we  do  not 
mean  milliners'  bills,  gentle  reader ;) 
we  glory  in  living  under  a  petticoat 
government,  and  in  essentially  petti- 
coatiau  times.  All  we  shall  do  is  to 
give  a  word  of  advice ;  and  in  trying 
on  their  caps  for  them,  we  will  show 
them  the  rationale  of  their  bows  and 
their  lace,  if  they  will  only  have  the 
patience  to  sit  still  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

Before  embarking  on  such  an  im- 
portant project,  allow  ns  to  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  quiz  old  Whang- 
Fong  for  his  pig-tail  and  peacock 
feathers,  nor  his  Cannibalean  majesty 
for  his  obstinate  refusal  to  wear  a 
decent  pair  of  inexpressibles ;  it  is  a 
stiff  subject  to  meddle  with  the  dress- 
ing propensities  of  people  that  live 
**  in  many  a  place  that's  underneath 
the  world."  For  all  we  care,  Abd  el 
Kader  and  his  Arabs  may  stifle  them- 
selves up  in  their  greasy  blankets 
swarming  with  ancestral  vermin  un- 
der a  nearly  tropical  sun;  and  the 
good  people  of  Igloolik  may  bedeck 
themselves  with  the '  spoils  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  to  set  the  fashions  of 
the  Arctic  circle.  We  are  going  to 
speak  merely  of  our  home  acquaint- 
ances and  our  Earopean  friends;  if 
these  only  would  be  reasonable  in 


their  dress,  what  a  new  thing  it  would 
be  in  the  world — qud  progres!  quel 
evhnement ! 

The  fundamental  rule  of  dress  we 
take  to  be  the  following — ^utility  in 
all  cases,  ornament  when  practicable. 
The  first  should  ever  precede,  and 
serve  as  the  basis  to  the  second ;  and 
it  is  the  inversion  of  their  due  posi- 
tions that  causes  so  many  applications 
of  the  utile  and  the  dulce  to  end  in 
sheer  absurdity.  The  usefulness  of 
any  article  or  system  of  dress  depends 
entirely  upon  climate,  modified  of 
course  by  the  occupation  or  pursuits 
of  the  wearer ;  the  beauty  of  it  or  the 
suitableness  of  the  ornament  to  tho 
character  of  the  vestment.  We  defy 
all  the  editors  oftheRecueilsdesModeSj 
Petits  Courriers  des  Dames^  Belles 
Assemblees^  &c.y  with  even  the  poet- 
laureates  of  Moses  and  Son,  Hyam 
and  Co.,  with  the  whole  host  of 
Israelitish  Schneiders,  to  find  out  a 
better  a^thctic  definition  of  the  law 
of  dress  than  this.  Who  would  have 
the  efirontezy  to  maintain  that  an 
Englishman,  the  very  type  of  the  use- 
ful at  Calcutta  in  his  cotton  jacket 
and  nankeens,  wonld  in  the  same  ha- 
biliments be  a  suitably  dressed  man 
at  St  Petersburg  ?  and  however  much 
a  well-set  ring  may  ornament  an  aris- 
tocratic finger,  (though  aristocratic 
fingers,  like  aristocratic  hands,  as  By- 
ron observes,  need  no  ornament  to  tell 
then*  origin,)  who  but  an  Otaheitan 
would  admire  the  application  of  them 
to  the  gouty  toes  of  some  ^^  fine  old 
English  gentleman  ? "  Usefulness 
first,  then,  and  ornament  afterwards ; 
think  first  of  what  yon  actually  want 
for  your  health  or  comfort ;  cnt  your 
coat  upon  that  pattern,  clap  on  your 
lace  afterwards ;  but  enrich  it  only  to 
improve  its  iqipearance,  not  to  inter- 
fere with,  to  conceal,  or  to  alter  its 
original  destination. 

To  begin,  however,  methodically, 
let  ns  take  what  are  commonly  under- 
stood by  well-dressed  English  people 
of  the  present  day,  and  let  us  criticise 
them  from  top  to  toe.  And  first, 
then,  of  a  gentleman's  head— ^  ckef^ 
as  the  French  call  it — and  the  cA^pran, 
its  present  gear.  What  a  covering ! 
what  a  termination  to  the  capital  of 
that  pillar  of  the  creation,  Man  1  what 
an  ungraceful,  mis-shapen,  useless, 
and  nnoomfortable  appendage  to  tho 
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sett  of  reason — the  brain-box !    Does 
it  protect  the  head  from  either  heat, 
cold,  or  wet  ?    Does  it  set  off  any  of 
ostnralbeantj  of  the  hnman  craninm? 
Are  its  lines  in  harmony  with,  or  in 
becoming  contrast  to,  the  expressive 
features  of  the  face?    Is  it  comfort- 
able,  portable,  durable,   or  cheap  ? 
What  qualities,  either  of  nso  or  orna- 
ment, has  it  in  its  favonr  that  it  should 
be  the  crowning  point  of  a  well-dress- 
ed man's  toilet  ?    The  hat  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  one  of  the  strangest  vesti- 
mental  anomalies  of  the  nineteenth 
centnry. 

The  history  of  the  hat  is  this : — The 
simplest  covering  for  a  man's  head 
alter  his  own  unshorn  locks — (do  not 
remind  ns  of  the  matted  and  living 
locks  of  the  Indians  or  Hottentots) — 
most  have  been  something  like  the 
Greek  skull-cap.  This  we  hold  to 
have  been  the  root,  or  nucleus,  of  the 
hat ;  and  yet  even  this  cap  had  a  fault 
in  point  of  utility,  for  it  failed  to  sha- 
dow the  eyes:  and  on  the  earliest 
Greek  monuments  we  find  a  cap  with 
a  wide  brim  appended,  or  a  flattish 
straw-hat  following  close  upon  the 
Phrygian  bonnet.  A  light  flattish  hat 
has  its  recommendation  in  a  warm 
eonntry,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the 
winds  and  storms  of  a  northern  clime; 
and  hence  all  the  old  Gauls,  the  north- 
era  nations,  the  Tartars,  and  the  pea- 
sants of  Enrope,  for  many  a  long  cen- 
tnry wore  a  modified  cap— sometimes 
swelling  out  into  ornamental  propor- 
tions, at  others  shrinking  into  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  Phrygian 
or  Greek  cap.  Shall  we  confess  it,  fas- 
tidions  reader  ? — we  strongly  suspect 
the  cap  worn  by  that  idle  fellow  Paris, 
when  he  so  impudently  ogled  the  god- 
desses on  Mount  Ida,  to  have  been  very 
simflar  to  the  good  old  bonnet  de  nuit 
of  onr  grandfathers — (shall  we  whisper 
it,  of  ourselves?)  Yes,  that  little 
oocked-np  comer  at  the  top  looks  like 
a  bndding  tassel ;  he  never  had  such 
bad  taste  as  to  tie  it  with  a  riband 
round  his  brows ;  and  we  do  not  read 
in  Homer  that  Helen,  though  a  capital 
workwoman,  ever  gave  him  one ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old 
pimty-donty,pndding-bag-shaped  cap 
which  is  still  worn  by  the  French  pea- 
santry in  their  field  occupations,  and 
is  stilL  patitmiaod  by  a  large  portion 
of  Queen  Victoria's  loving  subjects,  is 
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of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  based, 
we  have  no  doubt,  on  utility.  Wo 
must  be  candid  enough  to  say,  that 
we  give  up  the  argument  as  to  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  this  species  of  cap 
— truly  we  think  it  the  very  type  of 
all  that  is  slovenly ;  but  for  use,  there 
is  not  a  more  comfortable,  portable, 
pliable,  buyable,  and  washable  a  com- 
modity, than  your — nightcap  are  we 
to  say  ?  no — than  your  bonnet  Grec. 

Hats,  properly  so  called,  whether  of 
cloth  or  fur,  were  evidently  the  inven- 
tion of  some  out-of-door  people ;  but 
then  they  were  not  the  brimless  pyra- 
midal canisters  of  the  present  fashion, 
but  were  either  caps  with  dependent 
brims,  or  else  broad  and  flexible  Spa- 
nish sombreros.  The  very  idea  of 
a  hat  is  that  of  utility — something  to 
keep  off  the  sun  and  the  rain — any 
thing  will  do  for  warmth  that  will 
aid  the  hair  in  keeping  in  the  natural 
caloric  of  a  man's  head ;  and  hence 
we  much  doubt  whether  the  Irish, 
that  hot-headed  nation,  ever  wore 
hats  in  early  times.  From  the  want 
of  shade  being  early  felt  by  civilized 
nations,  more  than  shelter  from  rain, 
and  from  hat-shapes  being  found  on 
early  southern  monuments,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  hat  was  more 
extensively  worn  in  Southern  than  in 
Northern  Europe ;  more,  as  it  is,  in 
Southern  England  than  in  Northern 
Scotland.  Hence,  although  we  find 
many  iron  skull-caps,  like  hats,  used 
by  the  military  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  although  we  find  traces  of 
hats  even  in  the  plebeian  costumes  of 
the  middle  ages — ^yet  we  look  upon 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  hat  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  the  more  immedi- 
ate origin  of  its  degenerate  successor, 
the  actual  chapeau.  We  need  not 
trace  the  variations  of  its  form  through 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  from  the 
high-crowned  things  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  and  James  I.  of  England,  to 
the  graceful  beavers  of  Louis  XIH., 
Philip  m.,  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  change  was  all  in  favour  of 
the  beaver;  and  certainly  the  hat 
reached  its  culminating  point  of  ex- 
cellence during  the  reign  of  our  mar- 
tyr king.  Who  has  studied  the  splen- 
did portraits  of  Vandyke,  or  the  heads 
of  Bubens,  and  has  not  perceived  the 
uncommon  grace  given  to  them  by 
the  well-proportioucd  and  not  oxce^- 
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Bivehat?  Who  docs  not  remember 
the  fine  portrait  of  Rnbens  himself, 
with  his  black  Spanish  hat  tamed  up 
in  front,  the  verj  perfection  of  that 
Btjle  of  head-di-ess?  Put  a  modem 
hat  by  the  side  of  this  hat  of  Rubens, 
and  say  Trhich  bears  off  the  palm; 
there  can  hanllj  be  two  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  The  great  change  of  this 
hat  took  place,  as  is  well  known,  in 
Louis  XIV/s  court,  where  first  of  all 
feathers  were  laid  all  round  upon  the 
fiat  of  the  brim,  and  next  the  brim 
was  edged  with  lace,  and  pinched  or 
cocked  np,  for  greater  use  m  military 
service.  It  might  have  been  useful 
Ibr  a  militaiy  man,  especially  one  who 
had  to  handle  a  bayoneted  musket; 
but  it  was  a  fatal  invasion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  beauty  to  adopt  a  permanent 
cock.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
flat  cocked  hat,  the  small  thrco-cor- 
tiered  pinched  hat  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  gave  much 
smartness  to  the  soldier,  and  much 
neatness  to  the  civilian ;  the  chatige, 
too,  corresponded  with  other  altera- 
tions of  dress,  fh>m  the  loose  and 
flowing,  to  the  tight  and  succinct 
principle ;  but  picturesque  effect  was 
entirely  lost;  all  the  sentimentality^ 
all  the  romance  of  the  hat,  evaporat- 
ed in  the  formal  cock.  But  this  small 
flat  hat  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  was  perfection  and 
Ibeauty  itself,  compared  with  the  out- 
rageous and  elevated  cocked  hat 
which  came  into  fashion  sometime 
before  1760,  and  which  is  the  imme- 
diate prototype  of  the  present  military 
eocked  hat.  Hero  the  principle  of 
illility  was  entirely  abandoned;  it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  display  of  an  unna- 
tural brim.  The  hat  was  no  longer 
ibrmed  by  the  pinchin|^  up  of  a  cir- 
cular britfi  of  moderate  dimensions; 
but  thriee  enormous  flaps  were  made 
to  rear  their  nnwieldy  height  in  the 
lur,  and  were  stitmgthened,  sdfiened, 
and  supported,  against  the  envious 
irinds,  to  the  torment  of  the  wearer, 
fmd  to  the  disfigurement  of  his  per- 
son. An  tlirough  the  first  half  of 
the  tasteless  reign  of  good  old 
George  IIL,  did  this  horrible  oo- 
Toring  disguise  the  bean>  head ;  and 
the  ^Hect  of  it  may  stiU  be  ju^d 
<^  by  his  grandchildren,  when  they 
^nteAplate,  not  without  aws,  the 
itibfeHBd  fignre  of  eoine  metrbpolitan 


church -beadle  with  his  large- 
coat,  silver-headed  cane,  and 
strous  three-cornered  hat.  Om 
dem  great  ladies,  strange  to 
seem  to  have  an  especial  i^ectii 
this  hat,  siuce  they  take  part 
care  to  have  a  couple  of  footme 
hind  their  carriage  glorying  ii 
capital  atrocity,  while  on  the  c 
box  they  encourage  the  older  fo; 
the  flat  cocked  hat  of  Ijouis  XV 
All  cocked  hats,  be  it  observe* 
glorious  raiu- traps  ;  the  only 
pro  vement  they  are  capable  of  is  o; 
yet  patented,  namely,  the  appe 
of  neat  flexible  spouts,  say  of  I^J 
tosh  cloth,  from  each  comer, 
to  convey  the  water  in  pic 
meanderiugs  over  the  back  and 
tails.  In  dry  weather  these  £ 
might  be  tied  up,  and  would 
graceful  curves  either  before,  Ix 
or  on  one  side  of  the  cocked 
while  in  a  shower  they  wouh 
dignity  to  utility,  as  they  hui 
adoT^n  the  back  of  the  wearer, 
kind  of  utility,  however,  the 
cocked  hat  certainly  had;  it  8 
in  some  degree,  maugre  the  lo 
up  of  the  brim,  to  shelter  the 
from  the  sun ;  not  indeed  when 
full  front,  as  it  was  in  Dr  Johi 
time,  and  as  we  remember  the  h 
hold  troops  used  to  wear  it 
when,  by  a  daring  innovation  of 
lutionary  times,  it  came  to  be 
ed  round  on  it^  human  pivot,  ax 
gently  athwart  the  line  of  v 
Thus  it  is  that  our  generals  W( 
in  this  nineteenth  century;  thusi 
that  the  Great  Duke  got  all  thi 
Spain  with  it ;  though  Napoleon 
greatly  reduced  its  dimcnsioni 
ways  kept  to  the  orthodox  full-f 
and  in  all  positions,  except  the  1 
it  certainly  does  shade  some  p( 
of  the  face  from  the  sun.  But  i 
for  example,  the  projection  ol 
peak  shades  the  nose,  the  ean 
cheeks  are  left  to  fish  for  themsc 
or  else,  if  the  hat  wheels  round 
to  the  front,  the  ears  come  und 
benignant  shade,  but  the  tip  c 
proboscis  suffers  awfully.  The  c< 
hat  has  always  been  a  two-h< 
dllemna  ever  since  the  third 
moved  np  in  the  worid  from  itc 
ginal  position  of  horizontal  eqn; 
and  iupfaned  to  be  a  near  neighbc 
the  cockade  or  towering  plnme. 
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It  was  that  wicked  revolution  of 
Ihmce,  or  rather  that  dissolute  time 
preceding  it,  which  produced  the  most 
mischief  in  the  hat  hoe.    Look  at  anj 
of  the  pictures  of  that  day — look  at  the 
portraits  of  the  Conventioualists  — 
look    at  the  old  prints  of  country 
gentlemen  hunting  or  riding  races  at 
Newmarket — remember  the  Sir  Jo- 
shaas  in  many  a  noble  gallery ;  and 
jroa  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  day,  the  go-ahead 
lads  of  that  time,  had'  let  do^\'n  the 
flaps  of  their  cocked  hats  into  slouch- 
ing, and  we  must  say,  most  slovenly 
circalar  brims.    There  was  a  sort  of 
free-and-easy  look  affected  in   that 
day  about  the  head,  totally  at  enmity 
with  the  prim  rigidity  of  the  cocked 
lieayer ;  you  might  have  taken  off 
TOUT  chapeau  rond^  as  it  then  came  to 
oe  called,  and  vou  might  have  sat  on 
it — it  would  have  been  never  the 
worse ;  but  not  so  with  its  stiff  old 
father — no  liberties  were  to  be  taken 
with  him  ;  once  sit  upon  him,  and  you 
would  have  crushed  him  for  ever.  This 
very  difference  of  hats  marked  a  dif- 
ference of  politics — at  least  iu  France. 
There^the  old  chapeau  a  trots  comes 
was  the  badge  of  the  aristocracy :  the 
diapeau  rond  and  the  bonnet  rouge 
were  sworn  brothers  in  the  cause  of 
democracy.    The  times  were  getting 
unhinged ;  all  ^hions  were  relaxing ; 
so  were  public  morals ;  so  were  pn- 
rate  morals ;  so  were  men's  hats :  hats 
and  heads  seemed  to  have  a  sympathy, 
and  to  have  gone  wrong  together. 

And  what  has  been  the  history  of 
the  hat  since  that  day  ? — the  civilian's 
bat  we  mean.  Who  remembers  the 
Qverlapping  crowns  which  came  into 
fin^ion  soon  after  the  great  peace,  at 
a  time  when  Frenchmen  wore  their 
brims  extravagantly  pinched  up  at 
the  sides,  and  (keply  pulled  do^ii  fore 
and  aft  ?  Sometimes  the  hat  rose  up 
m  pyramidid  majesty;  sometimes  it 
was  shut  in  like  a  telescope  wanting 
to  be  polled  ont.  And  then  every 
kind  of  fancy  man  had  a  fancy  hat ; 
there  was  the  l^eck-or-nothing  hat, 
the  Bang-up,  the  Corinthian,  the 
JTeny,  and  the  Logic;  or  else  dis- 
tinguiahed  leaders  of  ton  lent  their 
names  to  it,  and  we  had  the  Peter- 
shams, the  Barringtons,  &c.  Through 
everj  deigre«  of  absurdity  has  the 


chapeau  rond  passed,  until  it  seems  to 
have  settled  down  into  that  quiescent 
state  of  mediocrity  which  marks  the 
decline  of  empires  and  of  hats.  The 
brim  is  no  longer  only  half  an  inch 
broad  as  it  was  once,  nor  four  inches 
broad  as  we  also  remember  it:  it 
seems  to  vary  between  the  limits  of 
one  inch  and  two — a  breadth  just  suf- 
ficient to  let  the  line  of  shaae^  when 
the  head  is  erect,  come  upon  the  eye- 
lids, and  just  sufficient  to  clear  the 
ears.  But  if  the  head  be  moved  ever 
so  little,  or  if  the  rain  come  down 
ever  so  slantingly,  the  services  of  the 
hat  are  at  an  end :  it  is  well  enough 
to  intercept  any  thing  coming  down 
perpendicularly,  but  "  slantendicu- 
larly,"  as  friend  Slick  says — no.  Its 
present  height  is  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent your  wearing  it  in  a  carriage, 
and  such,  too,  as  to  give  a  moderate 
wind  a  good  purchase  upon  it:  the 
substance  is  such  that  the  least  ex- 
posure to  wet  ruins  it,  whether  of 
beaver  or  silk ;  a  moderate  blow  will 
crack  or  break  its  form ;  and  for  the 
first  week,  if  you  have  any  thing  like 
a  sensitive  head,  or  any  bosses  of  un- 
known qualities  protruding  from  your 
cranium,  you  are  doomed  to  inces- 
sant hcadachs  from  hat-pinchings.  It 
has  no  properties  of  usefulness  to  re- 
commend It,  and  none  of  ornament, 
saving  this— if  it  can  be  called  such— 
the  being  an  invaluable  appendage  for 
a  little  man  to  make  himself  appear 
tall.  What  a  wide  interval  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  Phrygian  original ! 

liaving,  therefore,  criticized  our 
present  head-gear,  and  condemned 
our  hats,  without  pulling  them  to 
pieces,  let  us  enquire  what  a  proper 
covering  for  the  head  should  be :  first 
of  all  in  point  of  useMness,  and  next 
in  point  of  comely  appearance.  But 
let  no  man  vainly  imagine  that  we 
expect  to  suit  the  fancies  of  all  the 
creatures  privileged  to  wear  liats,  or 
even  to  cover  their  heads ;  we  do  not 
pretend  to  invent,  or  decide  npon, 
any  one  given  type  or  form  of  head- 
dress. So  many  are  the  wants  of  a 
man  in  covering  his  head,  so  widely 
differing  from  each  other  are  the  exi- 
gencies of  different  people,  that  nni- 
formity  in  hats  is  to  be  given  m>  as  a 
bad  job :  to  attempt  it  would  foil  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules :  the  utmost 
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we  can  hope  to  effect  is  to  lay  down 
certain  limits  for  the  variations  of  this 
apex  of  hnman  pride. 

For  ns,  then,  who  liye  in  a  climate 
rainy,  windy,  hot,  and  cold,  all  within 
any  twenty-four  honrs  of  the  year,  jnst 
as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  we 
want  for  general  nse  something  that 
will  be  proof  against  the  atmospheri- 
cal accidents  that  may  befall  any  man 
who  goes  abroad  to  take  the  air.  And 
here  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  reason- 
ing about  hats,  all  thoughts  about 
that  effeminate  invention,  the  um- 
brella, are  to  be  laid  aside.  This  utensil 
is  truly  a  disgrace  to  the  manhood  of 
the  times ;  and  its  existence,  by  allow- 
ing people  to  dispense  with  warm 
cloaks  and  other  anti-rain  appliances, 
has  caused  more  disease,  in  letting 
them  catch  cold,  than  any  thing  else 
we  know  of.    Our  stalwart  ancestors 
did  admirably  well  without  umbrellas ; 
they  wore  good  cloaks  or  coats,  and 
broad  beavers  to  keep  the  rain  out  of 
their  necks,  faring  not  a  jot  the  worse 
for  it.  Umbrellas  are  only  fit  for  men- 
milliners,    Cockney   travellers,    and 
women.    The  nature  of  a  hat,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  is  something  inde- 
pendent of  cotton  and  whalebone ;  and 
instead  of  the  umbrella  claiming  pre- 
cedence over  the  hat,  the  hat,  we  take 
it,  should  be  above  the  umbrella.  An 
Englishman's  hat,   then,   should  be 
something  that  will  keep  the  rain  off 
his  face  and  neck  when  the  weather 
is  bad,  and  shield  his  eyes  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  few  days  when 
sunlight  is  oppressive — and  these  two 
requirements  settle  at  once,  on  all 
principles  of  common  sense,  that  a 
man,  if  he  has  only  one  kind  of  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  should  have  a  hat 
with  a  broad  brim.    This  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  definition  of  an  use- 
ful hat,  providing  that  a  hat  is  reaUy 
to  be  the  thing  worn  for  protecting  a 
man's  upper  story.    Usefulness  will 
also   decide   against  height   in   the 
crown.     Oft   bono  this  same  high 
crown  of  ours,  that  looks  more  like 
a  watering-pot  deprived  of  its  spout 
and  handle  than  a  reasonable  article 
of  human  apparel  ?    Down  with  the 
crowns,  say  we  1   If  you  will  wear  a 
hat,  down  with  your  crown.    You 
may  put  down  your  half-sovereign  or 
sovereign,  or  whatever  you  pteasc, 


for  your  new  hat  first  of  all,  but  down 
with  your  crown  too.    Here,  gentlo 
reader,  you  will  exclaim  against  onr 
taste,  and  will  protest  that  we  wonld 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  that  horrid 
utilitarian  principle,  which  opposes  all 
ideas  of  beauty  and  poetry.    We  are 
free  to  confess  that,  in  our  opinion, 
there  is  not  much  poetry  to  be  made 
about  such  a  subject — ^unless  some 
obsolete  verses,  "  All  round  my  hat," 
may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary ;  bnt 
as  for  the  beauty  of  the  head-piece, 
we  protest  that  we  admit  its  existence, 
and  think  that  it  should  be  consulted 
by  whomsoever  wonld  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  his  own  outward  appearance. 
The  merely  useful  may  possibly  make 
the  shape  approximate  to  that  of  a 
Quaker's  or  a  jarvey's,  but  the  beauti- 
ful has  to  elevate  and  modify  it  into 
the  mystical  proportions  fit  for  a  man 
of  taste.  One  other  quality,  however, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  useful,  has  to  be  noticed.    The 
substance  should  not  be  hard  and  un- 
yielding.   Witness,  ye  reminiscences 
— ^yc  painful  images  of  bygone  head- 
achs,  even  yet  flitting  through  our 
brain  like  Titanic  thunderbolts ! — ac- 
cursed be  the  memory  of  that  fellow 
Tightfit  in  Old  Bond  Street,  who  used 
to  screw  his  hats  on  our  cranium  when 
we  were  young,  and  ere  London  had 
awakened  us !  As  you  value  your  com- 
fort, dear  reader,  never  purchase  a 
hard  hat.  A  hard  heart  may  be  borne 
with,  but  a  hard  hat — never!    And 
last  of  all,  a  hat  should  be  light— yes, 
the  lighter  the  better— light  as  a  gos- 
samer web,  though  'tis  a  simile  that 
will  not  bear  stretching.    Yon  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  a  heavy- 
headed  man,  but  do  not  add  to  it  that 
of  being  heavy -hatted.    Avoid  the 
extremity  of  suffering ;  and  observe 
the  climax  of  Ul  from  which  we  would 
shield  your  head — a  narrow-brimmed, 
hard,  heavy,  high-crowned  hat — 

The  covering  of  the  head,  then, 
must  have  its  usefrilness  made  orna- 
mental, if  not  beautiful ;  and  the  due 
ornamentation  of  it  will  depend  prin- 
cipallv  upon  its  form,  but  also  upon 
its  colour  and  material.  Now,  form 
is  the  principal  thing ;  every  one  that 


hns  half  tat  eye  for  artVill  tell  yon 
this — 'tis  an  admitted  axiom.   Eitlicr, 
then,  the  shape  of  the  covering  should 
conform  to  that  of  the  head,  or  it 
should  not,  and  we  take  our  gronnd 
iQ  support  of  Ute  latter  position.   The 
natural  form  of  the  head  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rotundity  of  the  cra- 
nium,  beautifully  modified    by    the 
'^iraving  curis  of  the  hair — we  speak 
of  the  abstract  well-formed  head;  and 
nothing  that  approaches  to  the  same 
shape  \^ill  ever  do  more  than  give  a 
Ixad  substitute  for  the  outline  of  the 
Head  as  nature  framed  it.  Any  cover- 
ing conceals  the  hair;   and  if  you 
r^cniove  from  sight  this  intrinsically 
l>eaatifal  integument,  it  is  a  principle 
of  bad  taste  to  put  in  its  place  only  a 
poor  copy  of  the  same  contour.    If 
you  cover  the  head,  cover  it  with 
something  that  forms  lines  not  curv- 
ing like  the  skull,  nor  yet  so  angular 
Sks  to  create  too  striking  an  opposi- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
bolder.       A  close-fitting  untasseled 
8kuil-cap  does  not  improve  the  form 
of  the  bead,  for  it  is  not  half  so  grace- 
ful as  the  hair ;  but  a  square  hat  or 
a  p3rramidal  cap  is  truly  detestable. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  common 
nightcap  is  ngly ;  it  fits  the  head  too 
closely,  and  its  upper  end  conveys  the 
ludicrous  idea  of  something  made  to 
l)e  pulled  at.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
double  nightcap,  pulled  out  and  al- 
lowed to  hang  down  on  one  shoulder, 
Spanish  fashion,  is  less  ugly — though 
far  removed  from  our  own  ideas  of 
l>cauty — because  it  introduces  a  new 
system  of  curves,  and  acts  as  a  kind 
cf  dependent  drapery  to  compensate 
for  the  concealment  of  the  hair.  Here 
is  also  the  reason  why  the  common 
iiat  is  so  frightful ;  it  gives  us  straight 
or  nearly  straight  lines,  going  up- 
wards like  tangents  from  the  oval  of 
the  face,  and  cut  off  above  by  another 
straight  line  (the  section  of  the  crown) 
at  right  angles :  all*  such  lines  and 
angles  are  foreign  to  the  face  and 
bead.    The  common  nightcap  is  too 
familiar,  the  common  hat  too  stiff. 
Observe  the  lines  of  the  face  and 
head ;  the  projection  of  the  nose,  the 
roanded  angularity  of  the  chin ;  the 
vertical  section  of  the  head  affording 
cunes  with  decided  yet  harmonious 
irregnlaritlcs ;  the  horizontal  section 
producing  a  nearly  regular  coutom*. 
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Well,  it  is  upon  principles  of  this  kind 
that  the  covering  of  the  head  should 
be  beautified.  Now,  we  profess  our- 
selves unable  to  make  any  better 
reconciliation  of  the  useful  with  the 
beautiful  for  this  purpose,  than  in  the 
small,  flexible,  light,  and  broad-brim- 
med hat,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in 
some  Spanish  and  Italian  pictures ; 
a  hat  not  quite  so  large  as  that  worn 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  yet  with 
all  its  freedom  and  capability  of  as- 
suming a  variety  of  graceful  forms ; 
not  so  stiff  as  the  beaux  of  the  Spanish 
court,  and  the  rakes  of  our  own  mer- 
ry monarches  palace  made  it ;  not  so 
formal  as  we  know  James  I.  and  Lord 
Bacon  used  to  wear ;  but  something 
between  all  these  three  types.  The 
prevalence  of  straight  lines  in  it  should 
be  avoided  without  its  appearing  slo- 
venly, and  its  dimensions  should  be 
such  as  to  consult  convenience  with- 
out relapsing  into  a  homely  vulgarity. 
Such  a  kind  of  hat  admits  of  any  fur- 
ther ornament  which  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer  may  induce  him  to  add;  a 
feather,  a  band,  a  buckle,  or  even  a 
plaiu  button  for  occasionally  looping 
up  the  brim  on  one  side  or  other, 
(not  two  sides,  for  it  would  return  to 
the  old  cocked  hat,) — any  of  these  ex- 
traneous additions  would  harmonize, 
and  would  be  in  due  character  with 
its  shape.  Such  a  hat  would  certain- 
ly be  .useful ;  and  that  it  would  be 
ornamental  we  have  only  to  decide  by 
consulting  our  eyes,  and  by  looking  at 
our  ancestors^  portraits  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}'. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  which,  for  its  pecu- 
liar purposes,  seems  to  us  more  useful 
and  more  ornamental  even  than  this 
hat ;  we  allude  to  the  common  round 
travelling  cap,  the  officers*  undress 
cap  in  the  British  army.  Are  you 
going  a  journey  ?  have  you  any  rough 
work  to  do?  have  you  got  a  head- 
ach  and  want  something  light?  would 
you  put  on  something  that  will  not 
spoil  by  being  pulled  about,  sat  on, 
slept  on,  and  stood  on  ?  something 
handy,  useful ,  comfortable,  and  withal 
good-looking? — What  do  you  do?  you 
get  a  foraging  cap.  Every  man  looks 
well  in  a  foraging  cap  ;  it  harmonizes 
with  every  body's  face :  it  makes  the 
old  look  young,  and  the  young  look 
smait :  it  is  without  pretence,  plain 
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in  detail,  and  yet  elegant  in  outline : 
it  has  no  strai^t  lines  in  it,  and  yet 
its  carves  are  in  contrast  with  those 
of  the  head ;  they  ran  in  opposite  di- 
rections :  and  the  shade  of  the  cap,  if 
it  has  one,  emulates  the  decisiveness 
of  the  nose,  and  gives  character  to 
the  profile  of  the  head,  just  as  the 
nose  gives  point  and  force  to  the  face. 
Nothmg  80  easily  admits  of  suitable 
ornament:  a  plain  band — ^a  golden 
one — or  even  a  coloured  one — ^makes 
it  suitable  to  the  various  ranks  and 
occupations  of  men :  while  its  mate- 
rial, admitting  of  infinite  variety,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  wearer, 
never  injures  the  source  of  its  beauty, 
its  form.  The  cap  fails  in  only  one 
thing ;  it  is  unfit  for  rainy  weather ; 
it  wUl  only  do  for  dry  days.  Do  not 
attempt  to  put  a  flap  behind  it,  and 
.tie  it  under  your  chin — ^you  at  once 
convert  it  into  an  ugly  nightcap ;  its 
carves  then  imitate  those  of  the  head, 
and  the  ridiculous  takes  the  place  of 
the  becoming.  For  three  hundred 
days,  however,  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  such  a  cap  may 
be  worn  with  the  greatest  comfort  and 
advantage :  whUe,  for  simplicity  and 
elegance,  it  has  no  rival.  We  exclude 
inost  vigorously  all  other  kinds  of  caps  \ 
we  admit  nothing  but  the  common 
round  foraging  cap,  with  a  small  shade 
over  the  eyes ;  we  especially  set  -our 
£Eices  against  the  little  quirked  High- 
land cap,  now  revived,  and  becoming 
popular  among  the  southrons.  This 
cap  has  part  of  its  carves— those  be- 
hind the  head  approximating  too 
plosely  to  the  curve  of  the  skml :  in 
fact,  at  the  hinder  part  it  is  a  skull- 
cap ;  whereas,  the  other  part  of  the 
corves  in  front  are  too  much  in  oppo- 
aition  to  the  outline  of  the  face :  they 
bend  over  and  form  an  unpleasant 
contrast  with  the  nose  and  chin :  they 
are  deficient  in  the  shade  or  visor,  and 
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there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
whose  face  they  suit.  All  fancy-caps 
with  whalebone,  falling  tops,  angular 
projections,  <S:c.,  we  utterly  alK>nii- 
nate ;  we  pin  our  faith  to  the  quiet, 
nnsoptusticated,  gentlemanlike  cap 
worn  by  our  officers :  it  beats  almost 
any  other  head-dress  in  the  world. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age 
is  to  avoid  dlstmctions  of  dress  ex- 
cept in  the  value  of  the  material,  and 
then  only  between  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  society — the  affluent  and 
the  poor.  Hence  all  ornament  seems 
to  be  a  superfluity,  except  upon  occa- 
sions of  public  display  or  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  men  will  not  now  listen  to 
any  one  who  advises  them  to  put  fea- 
thers and  gold  lace  on  their  hats  and 
caps:  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
retoming  to  the  embroidered  coats  of 
their  grandfathers.  The  principle  is 
a  good  one:  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Rome,  the  differences  of  dress  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  differences  of  sta- 
tion ;  distinction  in  dress  was  the  fail- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  a  consequence 
of  some  lurking  seeds  of  northern 
barbarism,  which  are  only  now  ceas- 
ing to  be  propagated.  We  seem,  like 
the  great  men  of  the  Eternal  City 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  to  be 
looking  more  at  the  inward  worth  and 
influence  of  a  man,  than  at  lus  out-r 
ward  state  and  dress ;  and  it  is  a  good 
sign  of  the  times  ;  it  is  a  i*easonable 
inclination  of  the  mind ;  but  it  con* 
fines  the  exercise  of  taste  in  dress. 
Men  of  the  present  day  are  deter^ 
mined  to  be  plain  about  the  head  as 
well  as  about  the  body ;  all  ornament 
of  head-dress  they  have  left  to  sol- 
diers and  to  the  fairer  half  of  the 
creation :— <ed  hasc  hactenus — we  re- 
serve our  remarks  on  the  coiffures  of 
these  two  dosses  for  another  occasion* 
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GuAKDSMSK  have  at  all  periodi 
been  a  racketuigy  rolUcking  set  of 
lUiows.  Whether  andents  or  mo- 
dems, infidels  or  ChristiaDs,  pr»to- 
xians  or  janisBaries,  the  mou$quetain* 
and  Scottish  archers  of  the  French 
Louises,  or  the  lifeguards  of  ^^  bonnie 
Pundee's"  own  regiment,  they  have 
always  claimed,  and  nsnally  enjoyed, 
,  a  greater  degree  of  license  than  is  ac- 
'  corded  to  the  more  unpretending  sol- 
diery of  the  line.  The  first  in  the 
field,  and  the  last  out  of  it,  they  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  think  that,  by 
ihnshing  the  king's  enemies,  they 
acquired  a  right  to  baton  his  subjects, 
that  captured  cities  atoned  for  the 
wrongs  of  deluded  damsels,  and  that 
each  extra  blow  struck  in  the  fight, 
entitled  them  to  an  extra  bottle  in 
the  barrack-room.  On  duty,  disd- 
pUne — oif  duty,  dissipation — seems 
to  have  been  the  motto  of  these  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  if  it  be  the  case,  that  they 
occasionally  forgot  the  former  part  of 
their  device,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
no  where  upon  record,  that  they  were 
obtivioiis  of  its  latter  portion.  Fight- 
ing hard  and  drinking  hard,  living 
hwd  and  dying  hard,  the  bravest  men 
and  moat  desperate  debauchees  of  all 
eonntries,  have  worn  the  tmiform  of 
guardsmen. 

Oar  old  fHend,  M.  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, who,  if  we  may  believe  one  of 
his  biographers,  passes  twelve  hours 
a-day  in  driving  a  goosequill  for  the 
catertainment  and  particular  edifica- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  found  himself, 
one  fine  morning,  desperately  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  write  aboat. 
He  is,  perhaps,  not  the  first  writer  of 
fiction  who  has  been  in  a  like  predi- 
cament; and  even  if  he  were,  it  would 
be  neither  wonderful  nor  unpardon- 
able, aeeing  that  his  average  rate  of 
production  is  about  three  v^umes  per 
month.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  things, 
even  to  the  imagination  of  a  French 
vmnanoe  writer ;  and  M.  Dumaa,  with- 
evt  exemption  the  most  prolific  of  mo- 
dem scribblerB,  was  for  once  hard  up 
fat  a  subject. 

L'k^pfUai  v^eU  pat  pour  le$  cMw, 
says  the  French  pcoverb.  It  ee- 
CBxied  to  IL  Drnoaai  that  the  league 


or  two  of  books  in  the  Biblioth6que 
Boyale  were  not  placed  there  for  the 
mere  purjKyse  of  astonishing  provin- 
cials, or  causing  English  tourists  to 
stare  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  admi- 
ration ;  but  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
their  preservation  might  well  be,  that 
they  should  afford  suggestions  to  any 
distinguished  litterateur  who  happened 
to  be,  like  himself,  in  want  of  an  idea. 
Emerging,  therefore,  from  his  com* 
fortable  abode  in  the  Chanssee  d'An- 
tin,  he  turned  his  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  royal  library,  and  was 
soon  up  to  his  ears  in  dusty  tomes 
and  jaundiced  parchments.  After 
much  research,  he  discovered  a  folio 
manuscript,  numbered,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  4772  or  4773,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  a  memoir,  by  a  certain 
Count  de  la  Fere,  of  events  that  oc- 
curred in  France  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Tliir- 
teenth.  Upon  perusal,  he  found  this 
MS.  so  interestmg,  that  he  applied 
for,  and  obtained  permissiou  to  publish 
it ;  and  the  memoir  in  question  saw 
the  light  under  the  title  of  Les  Troia 
Mou&qudaUes. 

The  piquant  and  interesting  matter 
contained  in  this  book,  caused  it  to 
be  much  read,  and  numerous  persons 
were  curious  to  see  the  original  manu- 
script. To  their  infinite  surprise,  how- 
ever, they  could  obtain  no  account 
whatever  of  such  a  document;  and 
what  was  still  more  provoking,  tJto 
librarians  seemed  to  look  upon  them 
as  insane  when  they  asked  for  it. 
There  was  much  running  up  and  down 
the  library  stairs,  much  mounting 
upon  step-ladders,  and  tumbling  of 
paper  ana  parchment,  much  grumblinc 
of  pnzaled  librarians  and  disappointed 
applicants,  until  at  last,  the  most  ob- 
stinate became  convinced  that  the 
aforesaid  MS.  had  no  existence  save 
in  the  hnagination  of  M.  Dumas,  wbo 
had,  as  it  is  vulgarly  styled,  *^  taken 
a  rise  "  out  of  the  public 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1625, 
a  young  Gascon  gentleman  named 
D^Artagnan,  left  ^  hcHue  to  seek 
fortune  at  Paris.  He  was  mounted 
on  an  ill-looldng  cob,  some  fourteen 
years  of  ag!9*-wt  is  to  ai^t  i^tUn 
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four  years  as  old  as  its  rider;  the 
sword  which  his  father  buckled  on 
him  at  parting,  was  more  remarkable 
for  its  length  than  its  elegance ;  his 
pnrse  contained  fifteen  crowns,  and 
his  valise  a  conple  of  shirts.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  meagre  equipment,  he 
rode  like  a  Tartar,  and  fenced  like  a 
St  George ;  and  was  moreover  possess- 
ed of  three  qualifications  invaluable 
to  a  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world — a  clear  head,  a  light  heart, 
and  a  courage  that  nothing  could 
daunt.  One  thing  more  he  had;  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  his 
father  to  Monsieur  de  Treville,  cap- 
tain of  the  mousquetaires,  or  body- 
guards, of  his  Majesty  Louis  the 
Thirteenth. 

Nearly  the  last  words  of  the 
worthy  old  Gascon,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  his  poverty  to  send  his  son 
forth  into  the  world  thus  slenderly 
provided,  were  an  injunction  to  hon- 
our the  King  and  Cardinal  Bichelieu, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and 
to  fight  as  often  as  he  could  get  an 
opportunity.  With  such  counsels  yet 
ringing  in  his  ears,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  before  reachingParis  youngD'Ar- 
tagnan  gets  into  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
against  overpowering  odds,  is  some- 
what maltreated,  and,  while  sense- 
less from  the  blows  he  has  received, 
has  his  letter  stolen  from  him  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Cardinal,  among  whose 
political  enemies  M.  de  Treville  stands 
m  the  foremost  rank.  The  young  ad- 
venturer, however,  consoles  himself 
for  his  loss,  shakes  his  feathers,  and 
arrives  at  Paris  without  further  ac- 
cident. Before  entering  the  capital 
he  disposes  of  his  horse,  of  whose  un- 
couth appearance  he  is  heartily  asham- 
ed ;  and  after  improving  his  toilet  as 
well  as  his  scanty  wardrobe  will  allow, 
he  proceeds  to  the  hotel  of  Monsieur 
de  Treville,  where  he  falls  in  with  the 
three  mousquetaires  who  give  a  title  to 
the  book,  in  which,  however,  D'Artag- 
nan  plays  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  part.  He  finds  the  hotel 
Treville  thronged  with  applicants  for 
an  audience,  petitioners,  mousque- 
taires, and  lackeys  bearing  letters 
from  persons  of  the  first  importance. 
He  sends  in  his  name,  and  after  some 
delay,  is  admitted.  Here  is  M.  Da- 
mas'  account  of  the  interview. 

^'  Monsiem*  do  TrcviUo  was  that 


day  in  a  particularly  bad  humour; 
nevertheless  he  returned  D'Artagnan*8 
profound  bow  with  a  polite  inclination 
of  the  head,  and  smiled  at  the  strong 
Gascon  accent  in  which  the  young  man 
uttered  his  compliments.  The  sonnd 
recalled  to  his  mind  his  own  youth 
and  his  native  country,  two  things 
of  which  the  recollection  is  apt  to  make 
most  men  smile.  He  then  waved 
his  hand  to  D*Artagnan,  as  if  request* 
ing  him  to  have  a  moment's  patience, 
and  approaching  the  door  leading  to 
the  anteroom,  he  called  out  in  an  im-  \ 
perious  and  angry  tone  — 

"  *  Athos  I  Perthes  I  Aramis !' 

*'^  Two  mousquetaires,  who  had  al- 
ready attracted  D'Artagnan's  atten- 
tion, left  the  groups  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  and  entered  the 
audience  chamber,  of  which  the 
door  was  immediately  closed  behind 
them. 

^^  There  was  a  remarkable  contrast 
in  the  appearance  of  these  two  guards- 
men. One  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  loud-voiced,  and  of  stem  and 
haughty  countenance ;  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  was  of  gentle  and  micv 
physiognomy,  with  smooth  rosy  cheeks, 
a  soft  expression  in  his  black  eye,  a 
delicate  mustache  on  his  upper  lip, 
white  hands,  and  a  voice  and  smile 
remarkable  for  their  mildness.  The 
bearing  of  these  two  gentlemen  upon 
entering  the  presence  of  their  captain, 
showed  a  happy  mixtm*e  of  submis- 
sion and  dignity,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  D'Artagnan,  who  was 
already  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
mousquetaires  as  demigods,  and  upon 
their  chief  as  an  Olympic  Jupiter, 
armed  with  all  his  thunders. 

"  Monsieur  de  Treville  took  two  or 
three  turns  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment, silent,  and  with  a  contracted 
brow,  passing  each  time  before  Por- 
thos  and  Aramis,  who  remained  mate 
and  Immoveable  as  if  upon  the  pa- 
rade ground.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  measured  them  from  head  to  foot 
with  an  angry  glance. 

'*  ^  Do  you  know  what  the  King  told 
me,  gentlemen,  and  that  no  longer 
ago  than  yesternight  ?  Do  yon  know, 
I  say,  what  his  Majesty  told  me?  * 

*^  ^  No,*  replied  the  two  guardsmen 
after  a  moment's  silence.  ^No,  sir, 
we  do  not  know  it.' 

*^ '  But  I  hope  yoa  will  do  us  tbe 
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honoar  to  inform  us,'  said  Aramis 
iu  his  most  polite  touc,  and  with  his 
most  graceful  bow. 

'' '  lie  told  me  that  henceforward 
he  would  recruit  his  moosquetaires 
from  among  the  guards  of  Monsieur 
le  CardinaL' 

^'  ^  Among  the  guards  of  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal !  And  why  so?'  demand- 
ed Porthos  abruptly. 

**  *-  Because  he  finds  that  his  own 
sour  wine  requires  to  be  improved  by 
the  admixture  of  some  more  generous 
liquor.' 

"  The  two  guardsmen  coloured  up 
to  the  eyes.  I)'Artaguan  felt  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  standing  on  his 
head  or  his  heels. 

"  '  Yes,'  continued  Monsieur  do 
Treville  with  Increased  vivacity,  '  and 
his  Majesty  is  right ;  for,  by  my  honour, 
the  mousqnetaires  cut  a  sorry  figure 
at  the  court !  Monsieur  le  Cardinal 
was  relating  yesterday  at  the  King's 
card-table,  in  a  tone  of  condolence 
that  displeased  me  no  little,  how  those 
infernal  mousquetaires,  those  sabreurs 
as  he  ironically  called  them,  had  for- 
gotten themselves  over  their  bottle  at 
a  tavern  in  the  Rue  Ferou,  and  how 
a  patrol  of  his  guards  had  found  it 
necessary  to  arrest  them.  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  laugh  in  my  face  as 
he  said  the  words,  looking  at  me  all 
the  time  with  his  tiger-cat  eyes. 
MorbUu!  you  ought  to  know  some- 
thing abont  it.  You  were  amongst 
them ;  the  cardinal  named  you.  Mous- 
qnetaires, indeed,  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  arrested !  But  it  is  my 
fault  for  not  choosing  my  men  better. 
What  the  devil  possessed  you,  Aramis, 
to  ask  me  for  a  guardsman's  uniform, 
when  a  priest's  surplice  would  have 
fitted  you  better  ?  And  you,  Porthos, 
what  is  the  use  of  your  wearing  that 
magnificent  embroidered  sword-belt, 
if  &e  weapon  it  supports  is  of  such 
small  service  to  you  ?  And  Athos,  I 
do  not  see  Athos.    Where  is  he  ? ' 

"  '  Sir,'  replied  Aramis  gravely, '  he 
is  itt— very  iU.' 

**  *  HI,  say  yon  ?  And  of  what  dis- 
ease?* 

''  *  It  is  fieared  that  it  is  the  small- 
pox, sir,*  replied  Porthos,  who  was 
desirous  of  pattmg  in  a  word.  *  It 
would  be  a  great  pity,  for  it  wovld 
assuredly  spoil  his  appearance/ 

^^^Tlie  smsU-poxl   A  fine  stoiy 


indeed !  The  small-pox  nt  his  age! 
Kot  so  I  But  wounded,  I  suppose — 
killed  perhaps.  Sangdieu!  Messieurs 
les  Mousquetaires,  I  insist  upon  your 
ceasing  to  frequent  taverns  and  places 
of  bad  repute.  I  will  have  no  more 
brawling  and  sword-playing  in  the 
public  streets.  I  will  not  have  my 
regiment  made  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  Cardinars  guards,  who  are  brave 
fellows,  prudent  and  quiet — who  do 
not  get  themselves  into  trouble,  and 
if  they  did,  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  arrested.  Not  they!  They 
would  sooner  die  upon  the  spot  than 
recede  an  inch.  It  is  only  the  King's 
mousquetaires  who  run  away  or  are 
taken  prisoners.' 

"  Porthos  and  Aramis  trembled 
with  rage.  They  would  Tvillingly 
have  strangled  their  chief,  if  they 
had  not  felt  that  it  was  the  great 
aifection  he  bore  them  that  induced 
him  to  speak  thus  harshly.  They  bit 
their  lips  till  the  blood  came,  and 
clutched  the  hilts  of  their  swords  in 
silent  fury.  Several  of  the  guards- 
men in  the  anteroom,  who  had  heard 
Monsieur  de  Treville's  summons  to 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  and  sus- 
spected  what  was  going  on,  had  ap- 
plied their  ears  to  the  tapestry,  and 
lost  not  a  word  of  their  captain's  re- 
proaches, which  they  repeated  to 
those  around  them,  who  in  their  turn 
repeated  them  to  their  comrades  on 
the  staircase  and  in  the  courtyard. 
In  an  instant,  from  the  anteroom  to 
the  street,  all  was  commotion. 
*  "  '  Ha !  his  Majesty's  mousque- 
taires allow  themselves  to  be  arrested 
by  the  Cardinal's  guards  1 '  continued 
Monsieur  de  Treville,  who  was  as 
furious  as  his  soldiers.  *  Aha !  sirs, 
six  of  his  Eminence's  guards  arrest 
six  of  the  King's !  Morbleu  !  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  I  will 
go  at  once  to  the  Louvre,  resign  my 
post  as  captain  of  mousquetaires,  and 
solicit  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Cardinal's 
guards;  and  if  lam  refused,  morbleu! 
1  will  turn  priest ! ' 

**  At  these  words  the  murmur  out- 
side the  audience  chamber  became  an 
explosion.  On  all  sides  oaths  and 
blasphemies  were  resounding.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  looked  about  for  a  place  to 
hide  himself.  He  felt  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  get  under  the  table. 

»» ^  Well,  captain,*  said  Porthos, 
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who  was  completely  beside  himself 
with  rage  and  vexation,  •  the  truth  is 
that  we  were  six  against  six ;  but  they 
attacked  us  treacherously ;  and  before 
we  could  draw  a  sword,  two  of  us 
were  dead  men,  and  Athos  desperately 
wounded  and  equally  useless.  You 
know  Athos,  captain  ;  well,  twice  he 
tried  to  get  up,  and  twice  he  fell  down 
again.  Nevertheless,  we  did  not 
yield  ourselves  prisoners;  we  were 
taken  off  by  main  force,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  guard-house  we  managed 
to  break  away  from  them.  As  to 
Athos,  they  thought  him  dead,  and 
left  him  on  the  ground.  That  is  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter.  And  what 
then,  captain !  One  cannot  win  every 
battle.  The  great  Pompey  lost  that 
of  Pharsalia,  and  Francis  I.,  who, 
from  what  I  nave  heard,  was  no  fool 
in  the  fighting  way,  got  roughly  han- 
dled at  r avia.' 

"  *  And  I  have  the  honour  to  assure 
you,  sir,*  said  Aramls,  *  that  I  killed 
one  of  the  guards  with  his  own  sword, 
for  mine  was  broken  at  the  first  onset.* 

" '  I  did  not  know  that,'  said  Treville 
in  a  more  gentle  tone.  ^  I  see  that  the 
Cardinal  exaggerated  matters.* 

" '  But  for  heaven^s  sake,  sir,' 
continued  Aramis,  encouraged  by  the 
softened  manner  of  his  commander, 
^for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  mention 
that  Athos  is  wounded :  he  would  be 
in  despair  if  the  King  heard  of  it ;  and 
as  the  wound  is  very  serious,  having 
passed  through  the  shoulder  and  en- 
tered the  breast,  it  is  to  be  feared    • 


"  At  this  moment  the  tapestry  that 
covered  the  door  was  raised,  and  the 
head  of  a  man  of  noble  aspect  and 
handsome  features,  but  fearfully  pale, 
appeared  below  the  fringe. 

^'  *•  Athos  I  *  exclaimed  the  two 
guardsmen. 

*^  ^  Athos !  *  repeated  Monsieur  de 
Treville  himself. 

*^  You  asked  for  me,  sir,*  said  Athos 
to  Monsieur  de  Treville,  in  a  calm  bit 
enfeebled  voice—'  my  comrades  told 
me  that  you  asked  for  me,  and  I  has- 
tened to  obey  yoor  summons.* 

'*  And  so  saying,  the  monsqiietaiie 
entered  the  room  with  a  tolerably  firm 
step,  in  full  nniform  and  belted  as 
usual.  Monsieor  de  TrevUle,  toaobed 
to  the  soul  by  this  proof  of  courage, 
sprang  to  meet  him. 


** '  I  was  telling  these  gentlemen,* 
said  he, '  that  I  forbid  my  mousque- 
taires  to  expose  their  lives  without 
necessity;  that  brave  men  are  very 
dear  to  the  King,  and  his  Majesty 
knows  that  his  mousquetaires  are  the 
bravest  men  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.    Your  hand,  Athos  I  * 

**  And  without  waiting  for  the  ne^ 
comer  to  hold  out  his  right  hand. 
Monsieur    de    Treville    seized    and 

gressed  it  energetically,  not  observ- 
\g  that  Athos,  in  spite  of  his  com- 
mand over  himself,  writhed  with  pain, 
and  grew  each  moment  paler  than 
before.    The  room-door  had  remained 
half  open,  and  a  loud  murmur  of  sa- 
tisfaction firom  without  replied  to  the 
words  addressed  to  Athos  by  Monsieur 
de  Treville.     The  heads  of  two  or 
three  mousquetaires,  who  forgot  them- 
selves in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, appeared  at  the  opening  of  the 
tapestry.      Doubtless   Monsieor   de 
Treville  was  about  to  check  sharply 
this  infraction  of  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
when  he  suddenly  felt  the  hand  of 
Athos  contract  in  his,  and  looking  at 
the  guardsman,  he  saw  that  he  was 
going  to  faint.    At  the  same  moment 
Athos,  who  had  summoned  all  his 
energies  to  struggle  agamst  the  suf- 
ferings he  endured,  was  overcome  bT 
the  torture  of  his  wound,  and  ifSx 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

'^ '  A  surgeon  1'  cried  Monsieur  de 
Treville.  'My  surgeon — the  King's — 
the  best!  A  surgeon!  or,  tomgdUu! 
my  brave  Athos  will  die  I**' 

The  swoon  of  Athos  had  mei^ 
been  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood. 
The  surgeon  declares  there  is  no  daa- 
ger,  and  D'Artagnan,  who  has  atood 
his  ground  with  true  Gascon  tenadly, 
at  length  obtains  an  audienoe.  I& 
loss  of  his  letter  of  recommendatiMi 
now  proves  «  great  disadvantace  to 
him.  In  those  di^  of  court  intrig«e 
and  espionage,  men  were  natoraiiy 
suspicious  <tf  each  other,  and  the 
mingled  naivete  and  shrewdotts  of  tte 
^Bg  Btemaia,  are  causes  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Treville  at  first  suspecting  yn 
of  being  «  spf  of  the  Caidiiial*8.  His 
suspicions;  however,  are  wearing  eif, 
and  he  ia  4ispo#ed  to  be  nseral  to 
D'Artagnan,  although  he  caaaot  adnit 
him  into  the  monsquetaii«»— «  »ovi- 
4aate  of  two  years  in  eome  oliier  regi- 
)nent  being  the  indispensable  condition 
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into  that  favonred  corps — 
inuui,  bappcniDg  to  look 
inndow,  starts,  reddens 
and  rushes  to  the  door. 
^niaed,  in  a  passer-bj,  the 
lad  Btolen  his  letter ;  and 
lenr  de  Treville  in  doubt 
laa  to  do  with  a  madman 
misaary  of  the  Cardiuars, 
himself  snspccted,  tal^es 
for  effecting  a  retreat. 
iny  to  leave  tho  hotel 
his  robber,  D'Artaguan 
sorts  of  scrapes.  On  the 
e  he  rnns  against  Athos, 
ming  home  after  having 
VBsed.  Some  hasty  words 
Uengo  is  tho  result,  and 
a  ti^en  for  noon  in  a  field 
irmelite  convent,  then  a 
lelling  ground.  In  the 
the  courtyard,  Porthos  is 
one  of  his  comrades,  and 
,  in  trying  to  pass  between 
entangled  in  the  velvet 
B  former,  and  discovers, 
uudaman  had  been  most 
ottcealf  that  the  front  only 
rfdered  shoulder-belt  was 
the  back  mere  leather. 
:  having  sufficient  pistoles 
a  whole  belt,  had  gratified 
ith  half  a  one,  and  wore 
»  conceal  the  deficiency, 
xascon  finds  himself  with 
el  on  his  hands,  and  sets 
A  as  a  dead  man.  Mean- 
bcnr  has  disappeared,  and 
lan  is  proceeding  in  the 
bis  lodging,  he  encounters 
iding  in  the  middle  of  tho 
iome  other  gentlemen. 
I  Umaelf  for  the  follies  he 
imitting,  D'Artagnan  has 
ation  to  be  all  things  to 
Mit  for  the  hour  or  two 
118  to  live;  and  observing 
baa  dropped  a  handker- 
laeed  his  foot  upon  it,  he 
w  it  from  under  his  boot, 

u  to  him  with  a  most 
r  and  smile.  A  coronet 
B  the  embroidered  cam- 
iiol^De,  and  draw  down  a 
aiUiny  upon  the  head  of 
•Ciire,  who,  in  order  to 
OBOor  of  a  lady,  is  com- 
^that  the  handkerchief 
fpHipanions  walk  away, 

x^;noa<9ie8  D*Artagnan 


with  his  offlcionsness.  The  Gascon 
blood  gets  up,  good  resolutions  are 
forgotten,  and  a  third  rendezvous  is 
the  result. 

M.  Dumas  is  never  mote  at  home 
than  in  the  description  of  duels.  Him- 
self an  excellent  swordsman,  he  luxu- 
riates and  excels  in  tho  description  of 
points  and  parries,  cartes  and  tierces, 
and  of  tho  vigorons  estocades  which 
his  heroes  administer  to  eadi  other. 
One  of  the  good  chapters  of  tho  book 
— and  there  are  many  such — is  the 
one  in  which  D^Artagnan  encounters 
the  three  redoubtable  champions  whom 
he  has  so  heedlesslv  provoked.  We 
will  endeavour,  bv  abridgement,  to  lay 
it  before  our  readers. 

**  D'Artagnan  knew  nobody  at 
Paris,  and  l^took  himself,  therefore, 
to  his  first  rendeavous  without  se- 
conds, intending  to  content  himself 
with  those  whom  his  ad\'ersary  should 
bring.  Moreover,  his  firm  Intention 
was  to  make  all  reasonable  apologies 
to  Athos,  fearing  that  there  would 
result  from  this  duel  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  an  encounter  between  a 
young  and  vigorous  man  and  a 
wounded  and  feeble  one — if  tho  former 
is  conquered,  his  antagonist's  triumph 
is  doubled  ;  and  if  he  conquers,  he  is 
accused  of  taking  an  advantage,  or  of 
being  brave  at  small  risk.  Besides 
this,  cither  we  have  been  unsuccessftil 
in  the  exposition  of  our  young  adven- 
turer's character,  or  the  reader  will 
have  already  perceived  that  D'Artag- 
nan  was  no  ordinary  man.  Thus, 
although  ho  repeated  to  himself  that 
his  death  was  inevitable,  he  by  no 
means  made  up  his  mind  to  fail  an 
easy  sacrifice,  as  one  less  cool  and 
courageous  than  himself  might  per- 
haps have  done.  He  reflected  on  the 
different  characters  of  the  three  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  fight,  and  began 
to  think  that  his  case  was  not  so  des- 
perate as  it  might  have  been.  He 
hoped,  b^  the  candid  and  loyal  apo- 
logy which  he  intended  to  offer,  to 
make  himself  a  friend  of  Athos,  whose 
austere  mien  and  noble  air  pleas^ 
him  greatly.  He  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  able  to  intimidate 
Porthos  by  the  affair  of  the  shoulder- 
belt,  which  he  could,  if  not  killed  upon 
the  spot,  relate  to  every  body,  and 
which  would  cover  the  giant  with  ridi- 
cule,   Fhially,  he  did  not  feel  much 
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afraid  of  Aramis,  and  he  resolved,  if 
he  lived  long  enough,  either  to  kill 
him,  or  at  least  to  administer  to  him 
a  wound  in  the  face,  that  wonld  con- 
jBiderably  impair  the  beauty  of  which 
he  was  evidently  so  proud. 

*'  When  D^Artagnan  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  waste  land  adjoining  the  con- 
vent of  barefooted  Carmelites,  noon 
was  striking,  and  Athos  was  already 
on  the  ground.  The  guardsman,  who 
still  suffered  cruelly  from  his  wound, 
was  seated  on  a  post,  and  awaiting  his 
adversary  with  the  calm  countenance 
and  dignified  air  that  never  abandoned 
him.  Upon  D'Artagnan^s  appear- 
ance, he  rose  courteously,  and  advan- 
ced a  few  steps  to  meet  him.  Our 
Gascon,  on  his  side,  made  his  approach 
hat  in  hand,  the  plume  trailing  on  the 
earth. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  Athos,  '  I  have  given 
notice  to  two  gentlemen  to  act  as  my 
seconds,  but  they  are  not  come.  I  am 
surprised  at  it,  for  they  ai'e  usually 
punctual.' 

"  'For  my  part,  sir,'  returned 
D'Artagnan,  *  I  have  no  seconds.  I 
arrived  in  Paris  yesterday,  and  know 
no  one  but  Monsiem*  de  Treville,  to 
whom  I  was  recommended  by  my 
father,  who  has  the  honour  to  be  a 
friend  of  his.' 

''Athos  glanced  at  the  beardless 
chin  and  youthful  mien  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  seemed  to  reflect  for  a 
moment. 

"  '  Ah  gap  said  he  at  last,  speaking 
half  to  himself  and  half  to  D'Artag- 
nan ;  ^  ah  ga!  but  if  I  kill  you,  it  will 
be  something  very  like  child-murder.' 

"  '  Not  exactly,  sir,'  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, with  a  bow  that  was  not  with- 
out its  dignity ;  '  not  exactly,  sur, 
since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  meet 
me  with  a  wound  by  which  yon  must 
be  greatly  inconvenienced.' 

"  Inconvenienced  certainly,  and  you 
hurt  me  terribly,  I  must  acknowledge, 
when  you  ran  against  me  just  now ; 
but  I  will  use  my  left  hand,  according 
to  my  custom  in  such  circumstances. 
Do  not  suppose  on  that  account  that 
I  am  sparing  you;  I  fight  decently 
with  both  hands,  and  a  left-handed 
swordsman  is  an  awkward  antagonist 
when  one  is  not  prepared  for  him.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  tell  yon  of  it  sooner, 
that  you  might  have  got  yonr  hand  in 
accordingly.' 


14 1  Truly,  sir,'  said  D'Artagnan, 
with  anotlier  bow,  '  I  know  not  how 
to  expi'ess  my  gratitude  for  such 
courtesy.' 

" '  You  are  too  obliging  to  say  so,' 
returned  Athos,  with  his  princely  air; 
'  let  us  talk  of  something  ebe,  if  not 
disagreeable  to  you.  Ah,  sangbUu! 
you  hurt  me  terribly  I  My  shonlder 
burns.' 

*' '  If  you  would  permit  me,'  said 
D'Artagnan,  timidly. 

"'What  then,  sir?' 

*"I  have  a  balm  that  is  wonderfhllv 
efficaeious  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  1 
hold  the  recipe  from  my  mother,  and 
have  myself  experienced  its  good 
effects.' 

"'Well?' 

"  'Well,  I  am  sure  that  in  loss 
than  three  days  it  would  heal  your 
wound ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
sir,  it  would  still  be  a  gi-eat  honour  for 
me  to  meet  yon.' 

"  D'Artagnan  said  these  words  with 
a  simplicity  that  did  credit  to  his  na- 
tural courtesy  of  feeling,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  could  not  give  rise  to  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  courage. 

"  '  Pardieu,  sir  I '  said  Athos,  'your 
proposition  pleases  me,  not  that  I  can 
accept  it,  but  because  it  is  that  of  a 
chivalrous  gentleman.  It  is  thus  that 
spoke  and  acted  those  heroes  of  Char- 
lemagne's days,  on  whom  every  cava- 
lier should  strive  to  model  himself. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  live  in  the 
times  of  the  great  emperor,  but  in 
those  of  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  and 
however  well  we  might  keep  our 
secret,  it  would  be  known  before 
three  days  had  elapsed  that  we  in- 
tended to  fight,  and  our  duel  wonld 
be  prevented.  Ah  ga!  where  can 
those  idlers  be?' 

"  'If  you  are  in  haste,  sir,'  re- 
sumed D'Artagnan  with  the  same 
simplicity  with  which  he  had  a  mo- 
ment before  proposed  to  put  off  the 
duel  for  three  days — '  if  yon  are 
pressed  for  time,  and  that  it  pleases 
you  to  finish  with  me  at  once,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  do  so.' 

"  'Another  proposal  that  I  like,' 
said  Athos  with  an  approving  nod  of 
the  head ;  '  it  is  that  of  a  man  lack- 
ing neither  wit  nor  valour.  Sir,  I  like 
men  of  your  stamp ;  and  I  see  that 
if  we  do  not  kill  one  another,  I  shall 
hereafter  have  jpxmk  pleasure  in  J'our 
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society.  But  let  us  wait  for  these 
gentlemen,  I  beg  of  jon.  I  have 
pl^ty  of  time,  and  it  will  be  more 
according  to  rule.  Hal  here  comes 
one  of  them.* 

'^  At  that  moment  the  gigantic  form 
of  Porthos  appeared  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Rue  Yaugirard. 

"  '  What ! '  cried  D'Artagnan, 
^Monsieur  Porthos  is  one  of  your 
seconds?' 

"  '  Yes ;  is  it  disagreeable  to  you?' 

"  '  By  no  means.' 

'^  ^  And  here  is  the  other.' 

^*  D'Artagnan  turned  his  head  and 
recognised  Aranus. 

''  '  What ! '  he  exclaimed  in  still 
greater  astonishment,  ^Monsieur  Ara- 
mis  is  the  other  ? ' 

"  '  Certainly ;  do  you  not  know 
that  we  are  neyer  seen  asunder,  and 
are  known  in  court,  camp,  and  city, 
as  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  or  the 
three  inseparables?  But  you  are 
just  arrived  from  Gascony,  which  ac- 
counts for  your  being  unacquainted 
with  these  circumstances.' 

*'  Meanwhile  Porthos,  who  had 
abandoned  his  cloak  and  changed  his 
shoulder-belt,  approached,  nodded  to 
Athos,  but  on  beholding  D'Artagnan, 
remained  struck  with  astonishment. 

^^  ^This  is  the  gentleman  I  am 
to  fight  with,'  said  Athos  indicating 
D'Artagnan  with  his  hand,  at  the 
same  time  bowing  to  him. 

'' '  It  is  with  him  that  I  am  to  fight,' 
said  Porthos. 

'' '  Not  till  one  o'clock,'  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

^^  ^And  I  also,'  said  Aramis,  who 
just  then  came  up. 

^^  *•  Our  appointment  was  for  two 
o'clock,'  said  D'Artagnan  with  per- 
fect composure. 

^^  *  What  are  you  going  to  fight 
about,  Athos  ? '  asked  Aramis. 

«^  *•  Faith,  I  can  hardly  tell  you. 
He  hurt  my  shoulder.  And  you, 
Porthos  ? ' 

^^ '  I  fight  because  I  am  so  minded,' 
replied  Porthos  colouring. 

*^  Athos,  whom  notliing  escaped, 
saw  a  slight  smile  curling  D'Artag- 
nan's  lip. 

«« « We  had  a  dispute  about  dress,' 
said  the  young  Gascon. 

*^  *  And  yon,  Aramis?'  asked  Athos. 

"  *  A  theoiofpcal  difference,'  replied 
Aramisy  making  a  sign  to  D'Artagnan 
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that  he  wiished  the  ^use  of  their 
duel  to  remain  a  secret. 

*^  ^  Indeed  I '  said  Athos  looking  at 
D'Artagnan. 

*^  *  Yes,  a  point  of  St  Augustin  on 
which  we  are  not  agreed,'  said  the 
latter. 

**  ^  Decidedly  he  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  sense,'  muttered  Athos  to  him- 
self. 

^*  *  And  now  that  you  are  all  as- 
sembled, gentlemen,'  said  D'Artag- 
nan, ^  allow  me  to  apologise  to  you.' 

^^  At  the  word  apologise,  a  doud 

?assed  across  the  features  of  Athos, 
'orthos  smiled  contemptuously,  Ara- 
mis made  a  negative  sign. 

^^ '  You  do  not  understand  me, 
gentlemen,'  said  D'Artagnan  raising 
his  head  proudly.  ^  I  o^y  apologise 
in  case  I  should  not  be  able  to  pay 
my  debt  to  all  of  you ;  for  Monsieur 
Athos  has  the  right  to  kill  me  the 
first,  which  greatly  diminishes  the 
value  of  my  debt  to  you,  Monsieur 
Porthos,  and  renders  that  to  Monsieur 
Aramis  nearly  worthless.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  say  again,  accept  my 
apologies,  but  on  that  account  only— 
and  to  work ! ' 

^*'  And  so  saying,  he  drew  his 
sword  with  the  most  fearless  and 
gallant  mien  possible  to  be  seen.  His 
blood  was  up,  and  at  that  moment  he 
would  have  fought  not  only  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  but  the  whole 
regiment  of  mousquetaires. 

"  *  When  you  please,  sir,'  said 
Athos,  putting  himself  on  guard. 

"  '  I  was  waiting  your  orders,'  re- 
turned D'Artagnan. 

^*  But  the  two  rapiers  had  scarcely 
clashed  together,  when  five  of  the 
Cardinars  guards,  commanded  by 
Monsieur  de  Jnssac,  appeared  from 
behind  a  comer  of  the  convent. 

"  » The  Cardinal's  guards  ! '  ex- 
claimed Porthos  and  Aramis.  ^  Sheath 
your  swords,  gentlemen ! ' 

^^  But  it  was  too  late.  The  com- 
batants had  been  seen  in  an  attitude 
that  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  pugna- 
cious intentions. 

*^  *  Hola  I '  cried  Jussac  advancing 
towards  them,  followed  by  his  men. 
*•  Hola,  mousquetaires !  fighting  here? 
And  the  edicts.  We  have  forgotten 
them,  eh  ? ' 

"  *  Your  generosity  is  really  re- 
markable, gentlemen  of  the  guai'ds,' 
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gaid  Ath08  bltterij,  for  Jossac  had 
been  one  of  the  aggressors  in  the 
recent  affiray.  ^  I  promise  you  that 
if  we  saw  yoa  fighting  we  woald  not 
interrupt  you.  Leave  us  alone,  then, 
and  yon  will  have  your  amusement 
for  nothing.* 

^'  *  Gentlemen,*  said  Jussac,  ^  I  am 
grieved  to  tell  you  that  the  thmg  is 
impossible.  Duty  before  every  thing. 
Be  pleased  to  sheath  your  swoitls,  and 
follow  us.' 

^^  ^  Sir,*  replied  Aramis,  parodying 
Jnssac's  manner,  ^  we  should  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  accepting  your 
polite  ipvitatton,  if  it  depended  upon 
ns  so  to  do,  but  unfortunately  the 
thing  is  impossible ;  Monsieur  de 
Treville  has  forbidden  it.  Move  on, 
therefore ;  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
do.* 

^^  This  bantering  exasperated  Jus- 
sac.  *  We  will  charge  you,*  said  he, 
•  if  you  disobey.* 

**  ^They  are  five,*  said  Athos  in  a 
low  voice,  *  and  we  are  but  three ;  we 
shall  be  beaten  again,  and  we  must 
die  here  ^  for  I  sweai'  not  to  reappear 
before  the  captain  11'  conquered.* 

'^  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  drew 
closer  to  each  other.  Jussac  was  ar- 
ranging his  men  in  line.  This  single 
moment  of  delay  was  sufficient  tor 
D*Artagnan  to  make  up  his  mind ;  it 
was  one  of  those  moments  that  decide 
A  man's  whole  life.  The  choice  was 
to  be  made  between  King  and  Car- 
dinal, and,  once  made,  it  must  be  per- 
severed in.  If  he  fought,  ho  disobey- 
ed the  law,  risked  bis  head,  and  made 
an  enemy  of  a  minister  nioiHS  power- 
ful than  the  king  himself.  Ail  these 
considerations  passed  like  lightning 
through  the  mind  of  the  young  Gas- 
con ;  but,  1)0  it  said  to  his  honour,  he 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  Turning 
towai'ds  Athos  and  his  friends. 

^^  *  Gentlemen,*  said  he,  ^  allow  me 
to  amend  the  words  last  spoken.  You 
said  you  were  only  three,  but  to  my 
thinking  we  are  four.* 
^  ''  *  But  you  are  not  one  of  us,'  said 
Porthos. 

•♦ '  True,'  replied  D'Artagnan,  '  I 
liftve  not  the  coat;  bnt  I  have  the 
spint.  In  my  heatt  I  am  a  mous- 
^uetalre— I  feel  it,  and  that  leads  me 
on.* 

"  *  You  tnay  retire,  young  man,* 
cried  Jussac,  who  doubtless  guessed 


D*Artagnaii'8  intentions  by  hia  ges- 
tures  and  the  expression  of  hia  face. 
^  Yon  may  retire,  we  permit  it.  Be- 
gone, then,  and  quickly.* 

*^  D'Artagnan  did  not  stir. 

^*  *•  Decidedly  yon  are  a  fine  fel- 
low,* said  Athos,  pressing  the  yonng 
man's  hand. 

^^  But  the  three  mousquetairea 
thought  of  D'Artagnan*s  youth,  and 
distrusted  his  inexperience. 

*^  ^  We  should  only  be  three,  of 
whom  one  wounded,  and  a  child,'  aaid 
Athos ;  '  but  they  will  say  all  the 
same,  that  there  were  four  of  us.* 

"  ^  Gentlemen,*  said  D'Artagnan, 
*only  try  me,  and  I  swear  by  my 
honour  that  iSf  we  are  conquered  I 
will  not  leave  the  ground  alive.* 
.  Hi  What  is  your  name,  my  brave 
fellow  ?  *  said  Athos. 

"  *  D'Artagnan,  sir.* 

"  ^  Well,  then,  Athos,  Porthos, 
Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan,  forwards  t  * 
cried  Athos.  * 

.  ^'  *  What  do  you  decide  to  do  ?  * 
cried  Jussac 

*^  ^  We  are  going  to  have  the  hon- 
our of  charging  you,'  said  Aramia^ 
raising  his  hat  with  one  hand  and 
drawing  his  sword  with  the  other. 

*^And  the  nine  combatants  preci* 
pltated  themselves  on  each  other  with 
a  fury  that  did  not  exclude  a  certain 
degree  of  method.  Athos  took  one 
Cahusac,  a  favourite  of  the  Cardinal*a; 
Porthos  had  Bicarat;  and  Aramis 
found  himself  opposed  to  two  adver* 
saries.  As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  en- 
countered Jussac  himself. 

^^  The  heart  o£  the  young  Gas<^n 
beat  high,  not  with  fear,  there  was  no 
sliadow  of  it,  but  with  emulation  ;  he 
fought  like  an  enraged  tiger,  turning 
about  his  enemy,  changing  each  mo- 
ment his  ground  and  his  guard.  Jus- 
sac was  one  of  the  good  blades  of  the 
da}',  and  had  had  much  practice ;  but 
he  had,  nevertheless,  all  the  difflculfy 
in  the  world  to  defend  himself  against 
a  supple  and  active  antagonist,  who 
was  constantly  deviating  from  the 
received  rules  of  fencing,  attacking 
him  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  parry- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  like  a  man  who 
had  the  greatest  regard  for  his  epi- 
dermis. At  last  Jussac  lost  patience* 
Furious  at  being  thus  kept  at  bay  by 
one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  child, 
his  mjong-froU  aband<»ied  him,  and  lie 
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to  commit  blunders.     D'Ar- 

tigiuui,  wbo,  Althongh  lacking  prac- 

^  was  perfed  in  theory,  redoubled 

iu3  agility.    Joasac,  with  the  design 

of  finishing  him  at  once,  delivered  a 

tenible  tbrnst,    which    D'Arti^an 

puTied  adroitly,  and,  before  his  op- 

poflent  conld  nuse  himself,  he  glided 

iii^e  a  serpent  under  his  guajrd,  and 

Mssed  his  sword  through  his  body. 

JosMc  fell  heavily  to  the  earth. 

"  D*Artagnau  now  cast  an  uneasy 
ind  rapid  glance  over  the  field  of 
ittttle.  Aramis  had  already  killed 
one  of  his  adversaries.  The  other 
pive  him  plenty  to  do,  but  Aramis 
was  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Bi- 
carat  and  Porthos  were  wounded ; 
Porthoe  in  the  arm,  and  Bicarat  in 
the  thigh.  But  neither  wound  was 
serious,  and  the  sight  of  their  blood 
made  them  fight  all  the  better.  There 
was  no  need  to  interfere  there.  Athos, 
wounded  again  by  Cahusac,  was 
growing  each  moment  paler,  but  he 
aid  not  give  way  an  inch.  He  had 
changed  tiis  sword  to  his  left  hand. 
B'Artagnan  caught  his  eye  as  he  was 
looking  to  see  who  most  rcqnired  his 
aid.  The  look  of  the  wounded  mous- 
qnetaire  was  most  eloquent ;  he  would 
jSave  died  sooner  than  call  for  assis- 
tance, but  his  glance  said  how  much 
be  stood  in  need  of  it.  With  a  single 
bound,  D'Artagnan  was  upon  Cahu- 
fac*s  flank. 

^^  *  Have  a  care,  sir  guardsman,* 
cried  he,  ^  or  I  slay  you  on  the  spot.* 
^^  Cahusac  turned  to  face  his  new 
opponent.  It  was  high  time,  for 
Athos,  wbo  had  only  t^en  sustained 
by  his  extreme  courage,  sank  upon 
one  knee. 

'^'Sanffdieur  cried  he  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  *'  do  not  kill  him,  young  man, 
I  beg  of  you ;  I  have  an  old  quarrel 
to  terminate  with  him  when  my  wound 
is  healed.  Disarm  him  only — So— 
WeUdonel' 

**  This  last  exclamation  was  caused 
by  Cahosac's  sword,  which  flew  from 
his  hand  to  a  distance  of  twenty  paces. 
D'Artagnan  and  Cahusac  rushed  to 
pick  it  up,  bnt  D'Artagnan  reached  it 
flnt,  and  put  his  foot  upon  it.  Cahu- 
sac ran  to  the  guardsman  whom  Ara- 
mb  had  killed,  took  his  rapier,  and 
was  retoming  to  D'Artagnan  ;  but  on 
kis  road  he  met  Athos,  who  had  taken 
teeath  doriiig  the  moment's  respite 


which  the  latter  had  procured  him, 
and  now  recommenced  the  fight,  fear- 
ing that  the  Gascon  would  kill  his 
enemy.  D'Artagnan  saw  that  he 
should  disoblige  him  by  again  inter- 
fering. A  few  seconds  later,  Cahusac 
fell  with  a  wound  through  the  throat. 
At  the  same  moment  Aramis  placed 
his  sword's  pomt  on  the  breast  of  his 
prostrate  adversary,  and  forced  him 
to  sue  for  mercy. 

^^  Porthos  and  Bicarat  alone  re- 
mained. Porthos,  while  fighting,  in- 
dulged in  all  sorts  of  fanfarronadeSy 
asking  Bicarat  what  time  of  day  it  was, 
andcomplimontinghim  on  the  company 
which  his  brother  had  just  attained 
in  the  regiment  of  Navarre.  In  spite 
of  his  Jests,  however,  he  did  not  gain 
ground.  Bicarat  was  a  stubborn  and 
skilful  opponent.  It  was  time  to  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion  before  some 
patrol  should  arrive,  and  take  both 
royalists  and  cardinalists  into  custody. 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan,  sur- 
rounded Bicarat,  and  summoned  him 
to  surrender.  Although  alone  against 
four,  and  with  a  wound  through  the 
thigh,  he  would  not  give  in,  though 
Jussac,  who  had  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  called  out  to  him  to  yield. 
Bicarat  was  a  Gascon,  like  D'Artag- 
nan ;  he  only  laughed,  and  pretended 
not  to  hear,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing to  the  ground  at  his  feet.  ^  Here 
wUl  die  Bicarat,'  said  he,  *  the  last 
of  those  who  are  with  him.' 

"  *  But  they  are  four  against  you,' 
cried  Jussac ;  ^  I  order  you  to  desist.' 

"  *  Ah,  if  you  order  me,  it  is  an- 
other aflair  1 '  said  Bicarat ;  ^  you  are 
my  superior,  and  I  must  obey.' 

*^  And  giving  a  spring  backwards, 
he  broke  his  sword  across  his  knee,  in 
order  not  to  yield  it  up,  threw  the 
pieces  over  the  convent  wall,  and, 
crossing  his  arms,  whistled  a  Cardi- 
nalist  air. 

"  Courage  is  always  respected  eren 
in  an  enemy.  The  mousquetaires 
saluted  Bicarat  with  their  swords, 
and  returned  them  to  their  scabbards. 
D'Artagnan  did  the  same,  and,  assist- 
ed by  Bicarat,  he  carried  tmder  the 
convent  porch  Jussac,  Cahusac,  and 
that  one  of  Aramis's  adversaries  who 
was  only  wounded.  The  other,  as 
already  observed,  was  dead.  They 
then  rang  the  beU,  and  left  the  ground ; 
the  monsquetahres  and  D'Artagnan, 
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intoxicated  with  joy,  canying  away 
four  swords  ont  of  fire,  and  taking 
tlie  direction  of  Monsieor  de  Treville's 
hoteL  Every  monsqnetaire  whom 
they  met,  and  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  tnmed  hack  and  accom- 
panied them;  so  that  at  last  their 
mardi  was  like  a  triamphai  proces- 
sion. D^Artagnan  was  beside  himself 
with  delight;  he  walked  between 
Athos  and  Porthos,  holding  an  arm 
of  each. 

**  ^  If  I  am  not  yet  a  monsqnetaire,' 
said  he  to  his  new  friends,  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Hotel 
TrevUle,  1 1  may  at  least  say  that  I 
am  received  apprentice.* " 

The  result  of  this  affair  is  to  pro- 
cure D'Artagnan  the  favour  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Treville  and  the  King — ^the 
latter  of  whom  dislikes  the  Cardinid 
in  secret  nearly  as  much  as  he  fears 
him.  The  young  Gascon  has  an  au- 
dience of  Louis  the  Just,  who  recruits 
his  finances  by  the  present  of  a  hand- 
ful of  pistoles ;  and  a  few  days  later 
he  is  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the 
company  of  guards  of  the  Chevalier 
des  Essarts,  a  brother-in-law  of  Tre- 
ville. According  to  the  singular  ideas 
of  those  days,  there  was  nothing  de- 
grading to  a  gentleman  in  receiving 
money  from  the  king's  hand.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  therefore,  pockets  the  pistoles 
with  many  thanks,  and  takes  an  early 
opportunity  of  dividing  them  with  his 
friends  with  the  mythological  names, 
Messieurs  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Ara- 
mls,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
mousquetaures,  have  more  gold  upon 
their  coats  than  in  their  purses.  The 
courage  and  good  qualities  of  the 
Gascon  have  won  the  hearts  of  the 
tiuree  guardsmen,  and  he  is  admitted 
to  make  a  fourth  in  their  brotherhood, 
of  which  the  motto  is,  *^  Un  pour  taus^ 
et  Unu  pour  «ii."  All  is  in  common 
amongst  them — pleasures,  perils,  pis- 
toles. 

The  characters  of  the  three  mous- 
quetaires  are  well  sketched  and  sus- 
tained, and  illustrate  admirably  the 
vices,  virtues,  and  propensities  of  then: 
time  and  station,  ^amis,  who  was 
originally  intended  for  the  church,  has 
relinquished  the  bUick  coat  of  an  abb^ 
in  order  to  fig^t  a  nobleman  who  had 
insulted  him.  He  still,  however,  per- 
sists in  consideringhimself  as  a  guards- 
man only  pro  tempore;  and  when- 


ever fbrtnne  or  his  mistress  finowns 
upon  him,  he  dedares  his  intentioa  of 
abandoning  his  sinful  mode  of  lifts, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  aims  of 
mother  church.  Vanity  is  the  fiuling 
of  Porthos,  who  shines  more  by  his 
imposing  appearance,  brilliant  attire, 
and  bnfi-dog  courage,  than  by  any 
qualities  of  the  head.  To  Athos, 
who  is  the  most  interestmg  of  the 
three,  a  certain  mystery  is  attached, 
which,  however,  is  seen  through  early 
in  the  book.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
burth,  princely  manners,  and  chivid- 
rous  feeling,  but  whose  stormy  lifis 
has  cast  a  strong  tinge  of  melancholy 
over  his  character,  and  who  now  finds 
his  sole  consolation  in  the  wine-cup. 
It  must  not  be  therefore  supposed 
that  Athos  is  a  sot,  a  wallower  in 
wine,  or  a  haunter  of  tavern  orgies. 
He  drinks,  it  is  true,  enough  to  pros- 
trate any  three  ordinary  men ;  but  he 
takes  his  liquor,  as  he  does  every  thing 
else,  so  much  like  a  gentieman,  and, 
moreover,  there  is  so  much  self-devo- 
tion and  generosity  in  his  character, 
such  dignity  of  manner  and  rectitude 
of  feeling— his  temper  so  even  and 
kindly — his  courage  so  heroic — that 
he  is  unquestionably  the  most  amiable 
and  interesting  of  the  dramoHs  per-^ 
eotuB^  preferable  to  D'Artagnan,  to 
whom  premature  worldly  wisdom  ^ves 
a  hardness  bordering  upon  egotism. 
While  Aramis  is  sighing  sonnets  to 
his  mistress,  and  Porthos  parading  on 
the  crown  of  the  causeway  in  all  the 
glory  of  gold  lace  and  embroidery, 
Athos  sits  tranquilly  at  home,  and 
says,  like  Gregory  in  the  D^crter — 


**  J*aime  mieux  boire." 

His  real  name—for  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  are  merely  assumed  ones 
— is  known  only  to  the  King  and  to 
Monsieur  de  Treville. 

It  would  be  difficult  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  entire  plot  of  the  Three  Mous- 
quekaree^  which  is,  in  fact,  less  a  tale 
witharegular  intrigue  and  dinomemeiU^ 
than  a  narrative  of  adventures  and 
incidents,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  three  years.  D'Art^an, 
whose  enterprising  character  and  Gas- 
con acnteness  qualify  him  admirably 
to  take  a  part  in  the  court  intrigues  of 
the  time,  soon  finds  himself  almost  at 
open  war  with  the  Cnrdiualf  and  cu- 
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gaged  in  serving  the  interests  of  Louis 
Uke  Thirteenth's  unhappy  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria,  who,  bj  rejecting  the  suit 
of  the  scariet  duke— as  the  mousque- 
tairea  irreTerently  style  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  Richelieu — has  drawn  upon 
herself  the  deadly  hatred  of  that  om- 
nipotent personage.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  is  madly  in  love 
with  the  queen,  visits  Paris  in  dis- 
guise, and  obtains  an  interview  with 
her.  At  parting,  he  implores  her  to 
give  him  some  trifle,  which  he  may 
preserve  as  a  sauvemr  of  their  attach- 
ment ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  gives  him 
the  &st  thing  that  comes  to  hand, 
which  happens  to  be  a  jewel-case, 
contatning  twelve  diamond  dasps  or 
ferreU  that  she  has  lately  received 
from  the  King.  The  Cardinal,  omni- 
present by  his  spies,  learns  this ;  man- 
ages adrdtly  to  rouse  the  king^s  jea- 
lousy ;  and  prevails  on  him  to  give  a 
bdl,  at  which  the  queen  is  desired  to 
appear,  wearing  the  ferrets  in  ques- 
tion. Anne  of  Austria  is  in  despair. 
To  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  jewels 
within  the  eight  days  that  have  to 
elapse  before  the  one  fixed  for  the 
hall,  appears  impossible.  Bucking- 
ham is  in  England ;  if  she  writes,  her 
letter  will  be  intercepted  by  the  Car- 
dinal ;  if  she  sends,  her  messenger  will 
be  stopped.  Nothing  could  at  that 
time  be  done  in  France  without  com- 
big  to  tiie  knowledge  of  Richelieu.  In 
her  extremity  she  is  induced  to  con- 
fide in  one  of  her  attendants,  with 
whom  D'Artagnan  is  in  love ;  and  a 
few  hours  later,  the  intrepid  Gascon 
and  his  three  inseparable  friends  set 
out  for  England,  provided  with  a  leave 
of  absence  from  Monsieur  de  Treville, 
and  attended  by  their  four  lackeys. 
D^Aitagnan  alone  knows  the  object  of 
their  journey;  but  the  others,  confid- 
ing implicitly  in  his  jjidgment,  and 
bound,  moreover,  by  the  rules  of  their 
association,  ask  no  questions,  and 
wilUngly  brave  the  dangers  that  the 
Cardinal  strews  in  their  path.  It  is 
agreed  that,  in  case  of  rencontres  by 
tlie  way,  the  dead  or  wounded  are  to 
be  left  to  their  fate,  and  the  others  are 
to  push  on  without  an  instant's  delay. 
Should  D'Artagnan  fall,  the  survivors 
are  to  take  from  his  pocket  the  queen's 
letter  to  Bockingham,  and  continue 
their  route. 

Tbe  adventurers  are  not  allowed 


to  proceed  far  witliont  molestation. 
They  stop  to  breakfast,  and  a  stranger 
picks  a  quarrel  with  Porthos,  who 
stays  behind  to  fight  him,  and  does  not 
rejoin  them.  Near  Beauvais  they  re- 
ceive a  volley  from  some  pretended 
labourers;  D'Artagnan's  hat  is  knock- 
ed off  by  a  ball ;  a  lackey  is  left  in 
the  road,  and  Aramls  is  badly  wound- 
ed, and  obliged  to  remain  at  the  next 
town.  D'Artagnan,  Athos,  and  their 
two  attendants,  reach  Amiens  at  mid- 
night, and  stop  to  sleep  at  the  sign  of 
the  Grolden  Lily.  Here  various  sus- 
picious incidents  occur,  and  in  the 
morning  their  horses  are  found  to  be 
dead-lame,  and  unable  to  proceed. 
One  that  might  still  have  gone  on  has 
been  bled  by  mistake. 

^'  All  these  accidents  succeeding 
each  other  began  to  alarm  our  travel- 
lers; they  might  be  the  result  of 
chance,  but  they  were  more  probably 
that  of  an  organized  plot.  Athos  and 
d'Artagnan  left  their  room,  while 
Planchet  (D'Artagnaa's  groom)  went 
to  enquire  whether  there  were  any 
horses  to  be  bought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  door  were  standing  two 
vigorous  animals,  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  which  would  have  suited  the 
guardsmen  well.  Planchet  asked  to 
whom  they  belonged,  and  was  told 
that  their  masters  had  passed  the 
night  at  the  inn,  and  were  then  paying 
their  score  previous  to  departure. 
Athos  went  to  do  tbe  same,  while 
D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  remained  at 
the  street  door. 

*^  The  host  was  in  a  small  back 
room,  which  Athos  was  requested  to 
enter.  He  did  so  without  suspicion, 
and  took  out  some  pistoles  to  pay. 
The  innkeeper,  who  was  seated  at  a 
desk,  of  which  one  of  the  drawers  was 
half-open,  took  the  money,  turned  it 
about,  and  examined  it  on  all  sides, 
and  suddenly  exclaiming  that  it  was 
false,  declared  that  he  would  have 
Athos  and  his  companion  arrested  as 
coiners. 

"*  Scoundrel!'  cried  Athos,  ad- 
vancing towards  him ;  ^  I  wiU  cut  your 
oars  off  for  your  insolence.' 

^^  But  the  man  stooped  down,  took 
a  brace  of  pistols  out  of  the  open 
drawer,  and  pointing  them  at  Athos, 
called  loudly  for  help.  On  the  instant 
four  armed  men  entered  by  a  sido- 
door,  and  attacked  Athos. 
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''  ^  I  am  taken  !^  cried  the  moiu* 
qiietaire,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
langB.  ^  To  horse,  D'Artegnan  I  Spur  I 
sporr 

*^  And  he  fired  both  his  piatola. 
D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  untied  the 
two  horses  that  were  waiting  at  the 
door,  sprang  upon  their  backs,  and 
set  off  full  gallop. 

"  By  dint  of  sparring  and  precan- 
tion,  D'Artagoan  and  his  follower 
rcMch  Calais  without  farther  accident; 
the  horse  of  the  former  falling  dead 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  town. 
They  hasten  to  the  p<Mi,  and  find 
themselves  close  to  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant,  dasty  and  travel-stained, 
who  are  enquiring  for  a  vessel  to  take 
them  to  £Dglan(L  The  master  of  a 
sloop  that  is  ready  to  sail  informs 
them,  that  an  order  had  arrived  that 
very  morning  to  prevent  any  ship 
from  leaving  the  harbour  without  an 
express  permission  from  the  CardinaL 
*'*•  *•  I  have  that  permission,*  said  the 
gentleman,  taking  a  paper  from  his 
pocket. 

K  I  y^iy  good!'  said  the  sailor. 
^  Get  it  countersigned  by  the  governor 
of  the  port,  and  give  me  the  prefe- 
rence.' 

«« '  Where  shall  I  find  the  gover- 
nor?' 

«^ «  At  his  country-house,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  firom  the  town.  You  see 
it  yonder.  A  slated  roof  at  the  foot 
of  a  little  hill.' 

The  gentleman  and  his  attendant 
take  the  direction  of  the  governor's 
house.  D'Artagnan  follows  them ; 
picks  a  quarrel  with  the  stranger,  who 
is  a  certain  Count  de  Wardes,  an 
adherent  of  the  Cardinal's,  wounds 
him  desperately,  himself  receiving  a 
scratch,  takes  the  pass,  gets  it  coun- 
tersigned, and  proceeds  to  England. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  hunting 
at  Windsor  with  the  king ;  but  the 
indefatigable  Gascon  ibUows  him  thi- 
ther, and  delivers  his  letter.  The 
duke  harries  with  him  to  London  to 
l^ve  him  the  ferrets ;  but,  to  his  un- 
speakable consternation,  finds  that 
two  out  of  the  twelve  are  missing. 
They  had  been  cut  from  his  dress  by 
an  emissary  of  the  Cardinal's  at  a  ball 
at  Windsor  Castle,  at  which  he  bad 
worn  the  queen's  present.  The  fer- 
rets are  of  immense  value,  and  diffi- 
rnlt  workmanship.  Buckingham  sends 


ff»  his  jeweller,  who  demands  eigjit 
days  and  three  thousand  pistoles  to. 
replace  the  missing  ornaments.    The 
dj^e  locks  hnn  op  in  a  room,  with  his 
tools  and  a  workman,  and  allows  him 
six  thousand  pistoles,  and  thlrty-tix 
hours  to  complete  them.    The  fierrets 
are  ready  within  the  prescribed  pe- 
riod.    Furnished  with  a  password 
&om  the  duke,  who  has  trusty  agents 
in  France,  D'Artagnan  reaches  Paris 
by  a  different  road  and  without  im- 
pediment, arriving  in  time  to  save  the 
queen,  who  appears  at  the  ball  with 
her  twelve  feixets,  to  the  vast  discom- 
fiture of  the  Cardinal.     Meanwhile 
D'Artl^g;nan's  mistress  has  been  spirited 
away  by  Richelieu,  and  the  yonng 
Gascon  is  in  despair.  He  confides  his 
misfortunes  to  Monsieur  de  Treville, 
who  promises  to  do  what  he  can  to 
find  the  lady,  and  advises  d'Artagnan 
to  leave  Paris  till  the  Cardinal's  wrath 
is  a  little  blown  over.    D'Artagnan 
takes  his  advice ;  bethinks  him  of  the 
three  mousquetaires,  and  sets  out  to 
look  for  them.    He  finds  Porthos  and 
Aramb  where  he  left  them,  neariy 
recovered  from  their  wounds;    and 
proceeding  to  Amiens,  enters  the  hotel 
of  the  Golden  Lily,  and  confronts  thA 
host^— his  whip  in  his  rig^t  hand,  his 
1^  on  his  sword-hilt,  and  evideaitly 
meaning  mischief. 

The  innkeeper,  however,  turns 
out  to  be  more  an  olject  of  pity  than 
blame.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of 
D'Artagnan  and  Athos  on  their  way 
to  England,  he  had  received  infonila- 
tion  firom  the  authorities,  that  a  party 
of  coiners,  disguised  ss  guardsmen, 
would  arrive  at  his  inn,  and  that  he 
was  to  take  measures  to  arrest  them. 
The  six  men  who  brought  him  these 
orders  disguised  themselves  as  ser- 
vants and  stable-boys,  and  remained 
to  assist  in  tl)e  capture.  In  the  skir- 
mish, Athos  shot  two  of  them,  wound- 
ed a  third,  cut  the  host  across  the  face 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  re- 
treated firiiting  to  the  cellar  stairs. 
Entering  tne  cellar,  he  pulled  the  door 
to  and  barricaded  it.  His  assulants 
left'  the  house,  carrying  off  their  killed 
and  wounded;  and  when  the  inn- 
keeper, recovering  a  little  from  his 
alarm,  went  to  inform  the  governor 
of  what  had  occurred,  the  latter  de- 
clared himself  totally  ignorant  of  the 
.whole  bosiness,  denied  that  he  had 
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giTen  orders  to  arrest  anj  coiners,  and 
threatened  to  hang  the  nnlacky  host- 
if  he  mixed  np  his  name  in  the  affair. 

''  '  Bat,  AthOs !'  cried  D'Artagnan, 
losing  all  patience  at  the  innl^eeper's 
prolixity, — ^  Athos,  what  is  become  of 
him?* 

*^  '  I  was  eager  to  repair  my  wrongs 
towards  the  gentleman,'  replied  the 
innkeeper,  *  and  hurried  to  the  cellar 
to  set  him  at  liberty.  Bat  on  m  j  de- 
claring what  I  came  for,  he  swore  it 
was  only  a  snare  laid  for  him,  and  in- 
sisted upon  making  his  conditions  be- 
fore he  came  out.  I  told  him  very 
hombly — for  I  was  aware  of  tlie  scrd|)e 
into  which  I  had  got  myself  by  my 
Tiolence  towards  one  of  the  King's 
moosquetaircs — that  I  was  ready  to 
submit  to  them.' 

*"-  *•  In  the  first  place,'  said  he,  *  I 
most  hare  my  servant  delivered  to 
me,  folly  armed.' 

^'  His  order  was  obeyed,  and  Mon- 
stenr  Grimand  was  taken  down  to  the 
cellar,  wounded  as  he  was.  His  mas- 
ter received  him,  barricaded  the  door 
again,  and  bid  us  go  to  the  devil. 

"  *  Bat  where  is  he  ? '  cried  D'Artag- 
nan.    '  Where  is  Athos?' 

^*  ^  In  the  cellar,  sir.' 

«'  *■  Seoondrel  I  yon  have  kept  him 
all  this  time  hi  the  cellar?' 

*«  ^  Good  heavens,  sir  I  /  keep  him 
in  the  cellar  I  Yon  do  not  know  what 
he  is  doing  there,  or  you  would  not 
suppose  it.  If  yon  can  prevail  upon 
him  to  come  out,  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
3roii  to  the  last  day  of  my  life ;  I  will 
adore  you  as  my  gnardian  angel.' 

'' '  I  shall  find  him  there,  then  ?' 
*  Certainly  yon  will,  sir — he  won't 
out.  Every  day  we  are  obliged 
to  hand  him  down  bread  at  the  end  of 
a  hay-fori^  and  meat  too,  when  he 
Mks  for  it.  But,  alas !  it  is  not  of 
hiead  and  meat  that  he  makes  the 
laigest  consumption.  I  tried  once  to 
enter  the  cellar  with  two  of  my  ser- 
▼aotSf  and  he  pat  himself  in  a  most 
terrible  passion.  I  heard  him  and  his 
lackey  cocking  their  pistols  and  car- 
hise ;  and  when  we  aisked  what  their 
iBteDtions  were,  yonr  ^iend  said  that 
tfa^  had  forty  shots  to  fire,  and  that 
they  woold  fire  every  one  before  al- 
lowing OS  to  enter  the  cellar.  I  then 
went  to  complain  to  the  governor,  and 
he  told  ae  that  I  had  only  got  what  J 
dcsTvcd,  and  that  it  would  tench  me 
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to  maltreat  honourable  gentlemen  who 
used  my  bouse.' 

.  ;'  *  So  that,  since  that  time  *  ♦  ♦ » 
said  D'Artagnau,  who  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  pitiable  countenance 
of  the  host. 

''  ^  Since  that  time,  sir,'  continued 
the  latter,  '  wo  lead  the  most  wretch- 
ed life  imaginable;  for  you  must  know 
that  all  our  provisions  are  in  the 
cellar,  our  wine  in  bottle  and  our  wine 
in  cask,  beer,  oil,  and  spices,  hams 
and  sausages ;  and  as  we  cannot  get  at 
them,  we  are  unable  to  give  fiKKl  or 
drink  to  the  travellers  who  alight  herSt 
and  our  inn  is  losing  all  its  custom. 
If  your  friend  stops  one  week  longer 
in  my  cellar,  I  am  a  mined  man.' 

*"  ^  And  (piite  right  that  you  should 
be,  scoundrel !  It  was  easy  to  see  by 
our  appearance,  that  we  were  men  of 
quality  and  not  coiners.' 

*'  *  Yes,  sir,  you  arc  right,'  replied 
poor  Boniface.  ^  But  ouly  listen  to 
him,  ho  is  getting  into  a  passion.' 

*^  ^  Doubtless  somebody  has  dis- 
turbed him,'  said  D'Artagnan. 

^^  ^  We  are  obliged  to  disturb  him,* 
cried  the  host;  *  two  English  gentlei^ 
men  have  just  arrived.  The  £nglish« 
as  you  know,  love  good  wine,  and 
these  have  asked  for  the  best.  My 
wife  is  gone  to  beg  Monsieur  Athos  to 
let  her  in,  and  he  has  no  doubt  refus- 
ed as  usual.  Holy  Virgin !  What  a 
racket  he  is  making.' 

*^  D'Artagnan  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  followed  by  the  host  and  by  Plan^ 
chet  with  his  cocked  carbine,  took  the 
direction  of  the  cellar,  whence  a  tre- 
mendous noise  was  proceeding.  The 
Englishmen  were  exasperated;  they 
had  just  come  off  a  long  journey,  and 
were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

**  '  It  is  perfect  tyranny,'  cried  they 
in  very  good  French,  '  that  this  mad- 
man will  not  allow  these  good  people 
the  use  of  their  wine.  But  we  will 
break  open  the  door,  and  if  he  is  too 
furious,  we  will  kill  him.' 

^'  '•  Not  so  fast,  gentlemen,'  said 
D'Artagnan,  drawing  his  pistols  from 
his  belt.  '  Yon  wiU  kiU  nobody,  if 
yon  please.' 

''  '  Let  them  come,'  said  Athos,  ii| 
his  usual  calm  voice,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  '  let  them  come  in» 
and  we  shall  see.' 

^^  Brave  as  they  appeared  to  bcu 

e   two  Englishmen  hesitated  and 
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looked  at  one  another.  One  might 
^Jmost  have  supposed  that  the  cellar 
was  garrisoned  by  one  of  those  hun- 
gry ogres  of  the  fairy  tale,  whose  ca- 
vern no  one  could  enter  with  impu- 
nity. There  was  a  moment's  silence ; 
but  the  Englishmen  were  ashamed  to 
retreat,  and  one  of  them,  descending 
fhe  five  or  six  steps  leading  to  the 
cellar,  gave  the  door  a  kick  that  made 
it  rattle  on  its  hinges. 

*^  ^  Planchet,*  said  D*Artagnan, 
cocking  his  pistols,  '  you  take  the  one 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs;  I  will 
take  the  other.  Since  you  are  for  a 
fight,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  a 
bellyfull.' 

''  'Is  that  D*Artagnan's  voice?' 
cried  Athos. 

"  *  It  is,'  replied  the  Gascon. 

"  *  Very  good,'  said  Athos,  '  we 
will  work  them  a  little,  these  door- 
breakers.' 

'^  '  A  moment's  patience,  Athos,* 
sud  D'Artagnan.  '  Gentiemen,'  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  Englishmen, 
\  you  are  between  two  fires.  My  ser- 
vant and  myself  have  three  shots  to 
fire,  you  will  receive  as  many  from 
the  cellar,  besides  which  we  have  got 
our  swords,  with  the  use  of  which,  I 
can  assure  you,  my  friend  and  myself 
are  tolerably  well  acquainted.  Allow 
me  to  arrange  matters.  I  give  yon 
my  word  that  you  shall  have  some 
wine  just  now.' 

"  *  If  there  is  any  left,'  growled 
Athos  in  a  tone  of  riUllery. 

«» ( What  does  he  mean — ^if  there  is 
any  left?'  cried  the  host,  who  felt  a 
cold  perspiration  break  out  all  over 
him. 

"  '  Nonsense,  there  will  be  some 
left,'  replied  D'Artagnan ;  '  two  men 
cannot  have  drunk  the  whole  cellar 
out.' 

''The  Englishmen  sheathed  their 
swords,  and  D'Artagnan  related  to 
them  the  history  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Athos,  upon  hearing  which  they 
gi^eatly  blamed  the  innkeeper. 

*»  'Now,  gentlemen,'  said  D'Artag- 
nan, 'if  you  will  be  pleased  to  return 
to  your  apartment,  in  ten  minutes  you 
shall  have  what  you  require.' 

"  The  Englishmen  'bowed  and  re- 
tired. 

"  '  I  am  alone,  my  dear  Athos,' 
paid  P'Artagnan — '  Open  the  door.' 


"  There  was  a  great  noise  of  big- 
ots and  beams  falUn^  down ;  the  be- 
sieged was  demoUshmg  his  counter- 
scarps and  bastions.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  the  pale 
face  of  the  monsqnetaire  appeared. 
D'Artagnan  sprang  forward  and  em- 
braced him,  but  when  he  tried  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  cellar,  he  perceived 
that  Athos  staggered. 

"  '  You  are  wounded?'  cried  he. 

"  '  I!  not  the  least,'  was  the  reply. 
'  I  am  dead  drunk,  that  is  all,  and 
never  did  any  man  better  deserve  to 
be  so.  Fore  Grod !  mine  host,  I  have 
drunk  for  my  share,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fiffy  bottles.' 

"  '  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me!' 
cried  the  host.  '  If  the  servant  has 
drunk  half  as  much  as  the  master,  I 
am  a  ruined  man.' 

"  '  Grimaud  knows  his  place  too 
well  to  drink  the  same  wine  as  his 
master ;  he  has  drunk  from  the  cask. 
By-the-by,  I  think  he  must  have  for- 
gotten to  put  in  the  spigot — I  hear  a 
running.' 

"  D'Artagnan  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  The  innkeeper  wAs  in  a 
high  fever.  Just  then  Grimaud 
showed  himself  behind  his  master, 
his  carbine  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
head  shaking  like  that  of  the  drunken 
satyr  in  some  of  Rubens'  pictures. 
His  clothes  were  smeared  with  aa 
unctuous  liquid,  which  the  host  imme* 
diately  recognized  as  his  best  olive 
oU. 

"  D'Artagnan  andAthoe  now  cross- 
ed the  common  room,  and  installed 
themselves  in  the  best  apartment  of 
the  hotel;  while  the  innkeeper  and 
his  wife  lighted  lamps,  and  rushed 
into  the  cellar,  where  a  frightful  spec- 
tacle awaited  them.  In  rear  of  the 
fortifications,  in  which  Athos  had 
made  a  breach  for  his  exit,  and  which 
were  composed  of  fagots,  planks, 
and  empty  casks,  arranged  aocordhig 
to  all  the  rules  of  strategy,  were  nn* 
merous  pools  of  oil  and  wine,  in  whidi 
the  bones  of  the  hams  that  had  been 
eaten  were  lying.  In  one  comer  was 
a  pile  of  broken  bottles,  and  in 
another  a  huge  cask  of  wine  was  jost 
yielding  up  the  last  drops  of  its  blood. 
Out  of  fifty  large  sausages  that  had 
been  suspended  to  the  beams  of  the 
roof,  ten  only  were  remaining.    The 
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image  of  derastation  and  death,  as 
the  andent  poet  said,  reigned  there 
as  upon  a  field  of  battle.'' 

With  characteristic  generosity 
and  uMmckmce^  Athos  forgives  the 
host,  and  compensates  him  for  the 
damage  done  to  his  property.  The 
two  guardsmen  then  sit  down  to  drink, 
and  D'Artagnan  tells  his  friend  of 
the  misfortane  he  has  had  in  the  loss 
of  his  mistress. 

*'^  *•  Your  misfortune  makes  me 
langh,'  said  Athos,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  ^  I  wonder  what  you  would 
say  to  a  love  story  that  I  could  tell 
you.' 

*^  ^  Something  that  happened  to 
youiBelf  ? ' 

^*  ^  Or  to  one  of  my  friends ;  no 
matter.' 

"  'TeUitme.' 

"  *  I  would  rather  drink.' 

^'  ( You  can  do  both.' 

'' '  True,'  said  Athos,  filling  his 
glass;  ^the  two  things  go  well  to- 
gether.' 

^^  The  mousquetaire  paused,  and 
seemed  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  D'Artagnan  observed 
that  he  grew  each  moment  paler.  He 
had  r^kched  that  stage  of  intoxication 
at  which  ordinary  drinkers  fall  under 
the  table  and  sleep.  Athos,  however, 
did  not  do  that;  he  dreamed  aloud 
without  sleeping.  There  was  some- 
thing frightful  in  this  somnambulism 
of  dninkenness. 

"  *  One  of  my  friends,'  he  began — 
*  one  of  my  friends,  mind  you,  not 
myself,'  interrupted  he  with  a  gloomy 
smile ;  *'  a  count  of  my  province,  that 
is  to  say  of  Berri,  noble  as  a  Dandolo 
or  a  Montmorency,  fell  in  love  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  young 
girl  ci  seventeen,  beautiful  as  painters 
haTe  depicted  Venus.  Joined  to  the 
fuOveU  of  her  age,  she  possessed  the 
soul  and  feeling  of  a  poet ;  she  could 
not  be  said  to  please — she  intoxi- 
cated all  who  approached  her.  She 
lived  in  a  little  village  with  her  brother, 
who  was  a  priest.  None  knew  who 
they  were,  nor  whence  they  came; 
but  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  her 
brother  so  pious,  that  none  thought  of 
asking.  It  was  rumoured  and  be- 
lieved that  they  were  of  good  family. 
My  friend,  who  was  lord  of  that  coun- 
try, might  have  seduced  the  young 
girl  or  taken  her  by  force,  as  he  chose ; 


he  was  the  master ;  who  would  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  two  friend- 
less strangers  ?  Unfortunately  he  was 
an  honest  man,  and  he  married  her. 
The  fool— the  idiot  I ' 
u  *  ^|jy  g  fo^j^  gjjj^  jjQ  loved  her? 

asked  D'Artagnan. 

** '  Patience,'    said   Athos.      '  He 

.  conducted  her  to  bis  castle,  and  made 

her  the  first  lady  of  the  province ;  and, 

to  do  her  justice,  she  knew  perfectly 

how  to  support  her  rank.' 

"  '  Well?'  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  '  Well !  one  day  she  was  out 
hunting  with  her  husband,'  continued 
Athos,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  and 
very  fast,  *  she  was  overcome  by  the 
heat,  and  fell  from  her  horse  in  a 
swoon ;  the  count  sprang  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  as  her  clothes  seemed  to 
prevent  her  breathing,  he  cut  them 
open  with  his  dagger,  and  her  shoulder 
was  uncovered.  Gaess  what  she  had 
upon  her  shoulder,  D'Artagnan  ? '  said 
Athos  with  a  strange  wild  laugh. 

"  *  How  can  I  tell  ? '  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"  ^AJlettr-de-Ug,  She  was  branded!' 

^*  And  Athos  emptied  at  a  draught 
the  cup  that  stood  before  him. 

*'  '  Horror ! '  exclaimed  D'Artag- 
nan.   *  What  do  you  tell  me  ?' 

"  *  The  truth — the  angel  was  a  de- 
vil— the  innocent  young  girl  was  a 
convict.' 

"  *  And  what  did  the  count  do?' 

**  *  The  count  was  a  powerful  noble- 
man ;  he  had  right  of  pit  and  halter 
upon  his  lands ;  he  bared  the  shoulder 
of  the  countess,  tied  her  hands  behind 
her  back,  and  hung  her  to  a  tree.' 

"  *  Heavens !  Athos  I  a  murder ! ' 
cried  D'Artagnan. 

**  '  Yes,  a  murder,  nothing  more,' 
said  Athos,  pale  as  death.  ^  But 
there  is  no  wine — we  are  drinking 
nothing.' 

**  And  Athos  seized  the  last  bottle 
by  the  neck,  put  it  to  his  mouth,  and 
emptied  it  as  though  it  had  been  an 
ordinary  glass." 

This  strange  story,  that  could  hard- 
ly have  proceeded  from  any  but  a 
French  imagination,  is  nevertheless 
very  effective,  far  more  so  in  Monsieur 
Dumas'  terse  and  pointed  diction 
than  in  oar  imperfect  translation. 
The  dame  with  the  fleur-de-lis  on 
her  shoulder  is  not  dead,  but  on  the 
contrary  married  again,  and  proves 
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to  be  no  other  than  in  emissary  of  fortune  is  promised  vb  by  Monsleiir 

the  Cardinal^  a  certain  Lady  de  Win-  Damas ;   and,  however  aliming  a 

ter,  or  Milady,  as  M.  Damas  persists  continuation  to  a  book  In  eight  to*  . 

in  calling  her.    She  it  was  who  cnt  lomes  may  sonnd,  we  cannot  help 

the  diamonds  off  Backingham's  dress,  wishing  he  may  keep  his  promifte. 

and  informed  the  Cardmalof  thesame.  There  is  less  occasion  to  be  alarmed 

Throughout  the  whole  book  she  plays  at  the  length  of  a  six  or  eight  Yolame 

the  part  of  a  sort  of  Mephistopheles  in  book  horn  his  hsnds,  than  at  that  of  a 

petticoats,  doing  erii  for  eril's  sake ;  three  roluroe  one  fh>m  those  of  many 

and  finally,  when  in  prison  in  England,  other  writers ;  and  moreover  one  most 

gains  over  a  fanatical  young  officer  take  into  account  the  ingenuity  of 

named  Felton,  who  is  set  to  guard  French  publishers,  who  manage  to 

her,  and  working  on  him  by  the  power  have  the  type  spread  out  over  the 

of  her  charms  and  an  artfully  devised  largest  possible  amount  of  white  pa* 

story,  instigates  him  to  the  murder  of  per.    The  system  of  putting  ttttle  in 

Buckingham,  who  is  at  Portsmouth  a  pap,  and  diminishing  that  little  by 

fitting  out  an  armament  for  the  relief  the  mterpolation  of  huge  and  appa- 

of  La  Bochelle,  then  besieged   by  rently  objectless  blank  spaces,  has. 

Richelieu.    She  escapes  to  France,  reached  its  height  In  Paris;  and,  al- 

but  there  falls  into  the  hands  of  her  though  an  imposition  on  the  ]Tnbliet 

deadly  enemv,  D'Artagnan,  and  of  it  perhaps  renders  a  book  lighter  and 

her  first  husband,  Athos,  otherwise  pleasanter  to  read.     Light  reading 

Count  de  la  F^.    Her  punishment  and  pleasant  reading  Monsieur  Dn- 

is  one  of  the  last  and  most  striking  mas*  romance  assuredly  is ;  and  we 

scenes  In  the  book,  which  concludes  can  wish  our  readers  no  better  pas* 

with   the   capture  of  La  Bochelle,  time,  during  the  long  evenings  of  this 

leaving  D^Artagnan  a  lieutenant  of  wintry  season,  than  the  pemsal  of  the 

mousquetaires,  and,  to  all  appearance,  feats  and  fortunes  of  the  Trou  Momi* 

on  the  high-road  to  further  prefer-  quetatrts. 
ment.    Some  account  of  his  future 
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BftTv  I  not  in  mr  time  h«trd  lions  ronr  ? 
Bare  I  not  henrd  the  tea,  puft  np  with  windf 
Rafe  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  1 
Hare  I  not  beard  (treat  ordnaoeo  in  the  field. 
And  Bearen'e  artj^ery  thunder  in  the  ekiea  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larume,  neif  hinf  steeds,  and  tmmpets  elanf  ?  ' 

8h 


Vaxxkciennes  was  oow  captured. 
Hm  sagacat/  of  my  friend,  the  French 
tBgineer,  haid  not  been  deceived.  Tlio 
•xplosion  of  the  three  great  mines,  an 
operation  frovBL  its  magnitude  almost 
new  to  war,  and  in  its  effects  irre- 
Mtible,  had  thrown  open  the  fortress. 
The  garrison  bad  done  their  work 
gallantly,  and  the  result  was  a  capi- 
inUuion,  hastened  by  the  outcry  of 
the  famishing  inhabitants.  I  hastened 
to  the  quarters  of  my  regiment,  was 
reoelTed  with  all  cordiality,  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  the  royal 
duke,  who,  at  all  times  affable,  was 
BOW  in  peculiar  good -humour,  and 
who  led  me  into  a  long  detail  of  such 
public  opinions  as  might  be  gathered 
from  my  intercourse  with  the  garri- 
Bon.    At  the  dose  of  our  interview 
be  gave  me  a  note,  which  was  to  bo 
forwarded  to  the  adjutant-general.    I 
made  my  bow,  and  retired. 

All  in  the  camp  was  festivity.  A 
great  achievement  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  barriers  of  Franco 
were  broken  down.  But  in  the  midst 
of  national  triumph,  I  felt  a  deprcs- 
aion  which  rendered  me  wholly  inca- 
pable of  sharing  it.  The  wonnds  of 
the  spirit  are  not  to  be  healed  like 
those  of  the  frame ;  and  with  the  re- 
collection of  the  noble  creature  whom 
I  had  lost,  bitterness  mingled  in  every 
•onad,  and  sight,  and  exultation. 
Mj  tni  reouest  would  have  been 
for  leave  of  absence,  that  1  might  fol- 
low her,  if  she  were  still  in  France,  or 
in  the  world.  Bot  the  bustle  at  head- 
quarters told  me  that  some  move- 
ment was  about  to  take  place;  and, 
imder  those  ciroomstances,  to  ask  for 
leave  was  impossible.  Still  I  con- 
tinoed  making  every  imaginable  en- 
qoiiy,  dispatching  letters,  and  seeing 
pestmaateri,  to  obtaiB  intdligenoe  of 


the  route  which  Clotilde  had  taken. 
After  tracing  her  for  the  first  few 
leagues,  all  tidings  were  lost ;  and  I 
had  only  to  trust  to  that  hope  which 
was  a  part  of  my  sanguine  nature, 
and  which  was  sustained  by  a  kind  of 
consciousness  that  a  being  so  superior 
could  not  be  flung  away  in  the 
chances  which  visit  the  multitude. 

While  I  was  thus  pondering  and 
perplexed,  I  was  summoned  to  attend 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
royal  highnesses  staff.  ^^  We  are  send- 
ing despatches  of  some  importance  to 
London,"  said  he,  ^^and  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  commander-in-chief  that  you 
should  take  them.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  tell  you,  that  he  feels  an  in- 
terest in  you  from  the  opportunities 
which  you  have  had  of  distinguishing 
yourself  in  the  campaign,  and  that  he 
has  appointed  yon  an  extra  aide-de- 
camp. Your  ser\ice  begins  soon,^^ 
added  my  informant  with  a  smile, 
*^  for  yon  must  set  off  to-night.  The 
despatch  mentioning  the  capitulation 
of  the  fortress  was,  of  course,  sent  off 
at  once ;  but  as  the  commission,  in 
those  cases,  is  given  by  routine,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  one  in  Lon- 
don capable  of  explaining  the  ^  ex- 
planation,* or  perhaps  taking  the 
place  of  the  ^  honourable,*  or  ^  right 
honourable*  personage  who  has  been 
made  the  official  bearer  of  the  de- 
spatch. His  royal  highness  is  satisfied, 
from  his  conversation  with  yon,  that 
yon  will  be  perfectly  fit  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  here  is  the  despatch,  with 
which  you  are  to  make  all  exp^tion 
to  the  Horse- Guards.** 

After  giving  my  orders  for  the  jour- 
ney, I  hastened  to  take  leave  of  the 
man  whom  I  most  honoured  and  es- 
teemed, my  unfailing  friend  Guiscard. 
To  my  surprise,  he  received  the  iu- 
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telligence'  of  my  appointment  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  congratulation. 
Little  as  I  mjself  was  now  excitable 
by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  human 
fortune,  I  was  chagrined  by  his  obsti- 
nate gravity.  He  observed  it,  and 
started  from  his  seat.  ^^  Come,"  said 
he,  ^^  let  us  take  a  walk,  and  get  out 
of  the  sight  of  mankind,  if  we  can." 
He  took  my  arm,  and  we  strayed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  where, 
however,  his  purpose  was  unobtain- 
able, for  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river  was  covered  with  the  provision 
barges  of  the  troops.  The  bargemen 
were  enjoying  the  fine  July  evening 
in  the  national  style — swUling  the 
worst  beer  that  ever  punished  the 
taste  for  that  barbarian  beverage,  and 
filling  the  fresh  breeze  with  the  fames 
of  tobacco,  worthy  of  the  beer.  Gnis- 
card  stopped  to  gaze  at  them. 

"I  envy  those  fellows,"  said  he. 
**'  Not  merely  for  their  escaping  all 
care,  and  being  able  to  extract  en- 
joyment out  of  their  execrable  drink 
and  pipes,  but  from  their  being  ex- 
empt from  all  contact  with  port- 
folios." 

**  But  such  enjoyment  is  only  that 
of  the  swine." 

'^  Well,  and  is  not  that  of  the  swine 
perfect? — and  what  would  you  have 
more  than  perfection?" 

A  huge  herd  of  those  creatures, 
basking  along  the  miry  edge  of  the 
river,  helped  his  illustration.  "Mr 
Marston,  you  have  not  been  for  the 
last  month  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies, 
or  you  would  not  look  so  incredulous. 
Sir,  man^s  senses  may  be  as  suit- 
able for  his  purposes,  as  those  of  the 
animals  which  we  see  wallowing 
there."  I  stared,  waiting  for  the 
conclusion.  He  proceeded.  "  But 
man  has  drawbacks  on  his  natural 
fkcnlties,  which  they  have  not.  Pos- 
sibly nature  intended  that  we  should 
be  as  happy  as  they.  But  make  nine- 
tenths  of  them  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water — ^send  some  of  them 
to  dungeons— enforce  a  conscription 
among  the  rest,  and  send  them  to  use 
their  tusks  upon  each  other,  and  the 
most  complacent  of  them  would  rebel : 
or,  as  the  last  trial  of  temper,  put  the 
meekest  of  the  race  into  a  cabinet  of 
princes  and  general -officers,  them- 
selves controlled  by  a  cabinet  five  hun- 


dred miles  off;  and  if  they  do  not 
growl  as  I  do  now,  I  shall  give  np  all 
my  knowledge  of  quadruped  nature.*' 

"  Why,Guiscard,  what  isthematter 
with  you  to-night?  Have  we  not 
gained  our  point?  You  are  like  the 
Thradans,  who  always  mourned  at 
the  birth  of  a  child." 

*^  And  the  Thracians  were  perfectly 
right,  if  the  child  were  to  be  reared  a 
diplomatist.  You  talk  of  success  I " 
Our  path  had  led  to  where  a  view  of 
Valenciennes  opened  on  us  through 
the  trees ;  and  its  shattered  ramparts 
and  curtains,  the  trees  felled  along  its 
glacis,  and  its  bastions  stripped  and 
broken  by  our  cannon-balls,  certainly 
presented  a  rueful  spectacle.  The 
Austrian  flag  was  flying  on  the  citadel. 

"There,"  said  he,  "is  our  prize. 
It  is  not  worth  the  loading  of  a  single 
gun ;  but  it  has  cost  us  more  millions 
to  ruin  than  it  took  frtmcs  to  build  it — 
it  has  cost  us  the  conquest  of  France ; 
and  will  cost  Europe  the  war,  which 
we  might  have  extinguished  three 
months  ago  if  we  had  but  left  it  be- 
hind. I  acknowledge  that  I  epeak  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  heart  '^  delay  has 
ruined  every  thing.  Our  march  to 
Paris,  and  our  march  to  Georgium 
Sidus,  will  now  be  finished  on  the 
same  day." 

I  attempted  to  laugh  off  his  pi'edic- 
tions,  but  he  was  intractable.  "  The 
business,"  said  he,  "  is  all  over.  That 
fiag  is  the  signal  of  European  jeal- 
ousy— the  apple  of  discord.  You  arc 
going  to  England ;  and,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  my  opinion,  tell  your 
friends  there  to  withdraw  their  troops 
as  soon  as  they  can.  That  flag,  which 
pretends  to  partition  France,  will  unite 
it  as  one  man.  Our  sages  here  are 
actually  about  to  play  its  game.  Or- 
ders have  come  to  divide  the  army. 
What  folly !  What  inconceivable  in- 
fatuation! In  the  very  face  of  the 
most  fantastic  and  furious  population 
of  mankind,  whom  the  most  trivial 
success  inflames  into  enthusiasts ;  they 
are  going  to  breakup  their  force,  and 
seek  adventures  by  brigades  and  bat- 
talions." 

He  stamped  the  ground  with  indig- 
nation ;  but,  suddenly  recovering  his 
calmness,  he  turned  to  me  with  his 
grave  smile.  "  I  am  ashamed,  Mar- 
ston, of  thus  betraying  a  temper  which 
time  oujht  to  l^ave  cooled.  But,  after 
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all,  what  18  public  life  bnt  a  bur- 
ie^e;  a  thing  of  ludicrous  dlsap- 
poiotment ;  a  tragedy,  with  a  farce 
aiirtjs  at  hand  to  relieve  the  tedium 
aod  the  tinsel ;  the  fall  of  kingdoms 
fflide  laughable  by  the  copper  lace  of 
the  stage  wardrobe?" 
"  Do  you  object  to  our  duke  ?  " 
'*  Not  in  the  least.    He  is  person- 
mDj  a  gallant  fellow ;  and  if  he  wants 
eiperience,  so  must  every  man  at  one 
tnne  or  other.  His  only  error,  hither- 
to, has  been  his   condescending  to 
eome  at  all  with  so  small  a  force  un- 
der his  command.    No  English  army 
ibonld  ever  plant  its  foot  upon  the 
Continent  with  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  on  its  muster-roll.    The 
duke's  being  put  at  the  head  of  your 
troopa— only  a  division   after  all — 
aeems  to  me  the  only  wise  thing  that 
luus  been  done.    It  was  a  declaration 
of  the  heartiness  of  your  alliance; 
and  I  honour  your  country  for  the 
distinctness  of  the    avowal.     Your 
king  gives  his  son,  as  your  country 
gives  her  soldiers,  and  your  people 
give  their  money.    The  whole  was 
manly,  magnanimous,  or,  as  the  high- 
est panegyric,  it  was  English  all  over." 
This  language  at  once  put  an  end 
to  all  my  reserve.    I  shook  his  hand 
in  the  spirit  of  old  friendship ;  and,  on 
oar  parting,  extracted  a  promise  of 
keepmg  up  our  communication  on  all 
po6sibte  opportunities.    We  had  al- 
ready separated,  when  I  heard  my 
name  called  again,  and  Guiscard  re- 
tomed.    ^*'  I  had  forgotten,"  said  he, 
^  to  tell  you  what  I  was  most  anxious 
to  say.  If  I  had  seen  no  other  prospect 
for  yon,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to 
make  yon  discontented  with  your  pro- 
fession.   My  only   request  is,  that 
when  yon  once  more  tread  on  EngUsh 
gitnmd,  you  will  seriously  consider  whe- 
ther you  will  continue  in  the  army.  If 
I  know  you  at  all,  I  think  that  you 
would  not  be  altogether  satisfied  with 
wearing  your  epaulettes  at  reviews 
and  pimides.    And,  if  I  am  not  en- 
tirely mistaken,  you  will  have  nothing 
rise  for  the  next  doaen  years.    Your 
army  are  moving  homewards  already. 
Yon  are  now  in  the  secret." 

*^But  is  the  campaign  absolutely 
ooming  to  an  end  ?  Are  the  hopes  of 
attacking  the  French  so  suddenly 
given  np?  Is  France  always  to 
bafBe  as  V'  was  my  vexed  question. 


"As  to  the  fate  of  France,  you 
should  consult  a  prophet,  not  a  Prus- 
sian engineer — and  one  tenibly  tired 
of  his  trade  besides,"  was  the  reply. 
We  parted ;  but  the  conversation  was 
not  lost  upon  me. 

By  midnight  I  was  on  my  journey. 
My  route  lay  through  the  Flemish 
provinces,  which  had  now  recovered 
all  their  luxuriance,  if  not  derived  ad- 
ditional animation  from  the  activity 
which  every  where  follows  the  move- 
ments of  a  successful  army.  Troops 
marching  to  join  the  general  advance 
frequently  and  strikingly  diversified 
the  scene.  Huge  trains  of  the  com- 
missariat were  continually  on  the  road. 
The  little  civic  authorities  were  doubly 
conscious  of  the  dignity  of  functions 
which  brought  them  into  contact  with 
soldiership,  from  the  quartermaster 
up  to  the  general.  But  the  contrast 
of  the  tumult  which  I  left  behind  with 
the  quietness  of  the  scenes  around  me — 
the  haste,  the  anxiety,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  huge  camp,  with  the  calm 
of  the  fields,  with  the  regularity  which 
seemed  to  govern  all  the  operations  of 
farming  life,  and  with  the  grave  opu- 
lence of  the  old  mansions,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  formed  for  the  natural  recep- 
tacles of  the  wealth  of  Flemish  fields-— 
at  once  refreshed  me  after  the  mental 
fever  in  which  I  had  tossed  so  long, 
and  i)erhaps  impressed  on  me  more 
deeply  the  parting  advice  of  my  friend 
the  philosopher. 

But,  from  the  moment  when  I  touched 
British  ground,  the  whole  sleepy  tran- 
quillity which  gathers  over  every  man 
in  the  quietude  of  Flanders,  where  man 
seems  to  have  followed  the  same  plough 
from  the  deluge,  had  utterly  vanished. 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  in  a 
ferment.  The  war  was  the  universal 
topic ;  party  was  in  full  life.  From 
the  inn  at  Dover  up  to  the  waiting- 
room  at  the  Horse-Guards,  I  heard 
nothing  but  politics.  The  conduct  of 
our  army — ^the  absurdity  of  every  thing 
that  had  been  done,  or  left  undone — 
the  failures  of  the  Allies— the  fanati- 
cism of  the  French—  the  hopes  of  popu- 
lar liberty  on  one  side,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  established  power  on  the  other 
—came  rushing  round  me  in  a  chaos 
of  discordant  conceptions,  that  for  the 
time  bewildered  me.  How  simple 
was  the  gossip  of  the  camp  to  this 
heterogeneous  ma«s  of  struggling  to- 
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pica  I  How  stnughtfc^ward  was  even 
the  wild  haranguing  of  the  Palais 
Bojal  to  the  thoosand  reports  and 
protests,  remonstrances  and  replica- 
tions, of  the  whole  ringing  and  raging 
pnbUc  mind  of  England  I  This  was 
the  age  of  pamphleteering.  Every 
sage  who  could,  or  could  not,  write, 
flung  his  pamphlet  in  the  teeth  of 
the  party  whose  existence  he  conceived 
to  be  ruinous  to  his  country,  or  per- 
haps prejudicial  to  his  own  prospect 
of  a  sinecure.  The  journals  printed 
their  columns  in  gaU;  the  satirists 
dipped  their  pens  in  concentrated  acid; 
the  popular  haranguers  dashed  the  oil 
of  vitriol  of  contempt  in  each  other's 
faces.  The  confusion,  the  collision, 
the  uproar,  was  indescribable. 

But  my  whole  experience  of  public 
life  has  told  me,  that  however  the  po- 

Euiar  opinion  may  be  wrong,  the  pub- 
c  opinion  is  right;  and  I  felt  that 
the  nation  was  already  adverse  to  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  utmost 
akill  of  the  cabinet  was  required  to 
prevent  a  daugerons  reaction.  The 
member  of  administration  with  whom 
my  chief  intercourse  officially  existed, 
was  the  same  manly  and  kind-natured 
individual  to  whom  I  had  formerly 
been  indebted  for  so  much  civility ; 
and,  as  if  proud  of  his  own  work,  bis 
civility  now  took  the  form  of  friend- 
ship. Ill  news  came  from  abroad; 
and  I  expressed  my  impatience  of  re- 
maininjrwith  the  pen  in  my  hand,  when 
I  should  have  worn  my  sword.  To 
all  my  suggestions  on  the  subject,  the 
good-humoured  answer  was,  that  my 
services  were  still  necessary  at  home. 
At  length,  on  my  making  a  decided 
request  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
return  to  my  regiment,  he  told  me  in 
confidence  that  the  campaign  was 
probably  at  an  end ;  that  the  British 
commander-in-chief  was  about  to  re- 
turn ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  strength 
of  England  would  be  turned  to  the 
naval  war.  At  the  close  of  one  of 
those  conversations,  fixing  his  keen 
grey  eye  npon  me,  he  said,  **  Pray, 
what  think  you  of  Pariiament  ?''  My 
answer  was,  ^^  That  mediocrity  was 
more  contemptible  there  than  any 
where  else;  while  success  was  more 
difficult/' 

^^  You  mean  such  success  as  Pitt's : 
yon  mean  victoiy.  But  you  most  get 
these  Greek  and  Soman  notions  out 


of  your  head.  An  English  HooM 
does  not  want  orators.  One  on  n 
side  is  quite  enough.  They  are  Uk^ 
the  gold  plate  on  a  sideboard ;  it  U 
well  to  show  that  we  have  such  thing*, 
for  the  honour  of  our  establishment ; 
but  no  one  thinks  of  making  use  <^ 
them  at  table.  Pitt  is  an  exception ; 
he  is  equal  to  every  thing ;  an  incom- 
parable man  of  business.  Bnrke,  or 
some  other  man  of  metaphor,  com- 
pared  him  to  the  falcon ;  which,  how- 
ever  high  it  may  soar,  always  follows 
the  prey  with  its  eye  along  the  ground. 
But  two  Pitts,  if  nature  could  be  pro* 
lific  of  such  magnificent  monsters, 
would  absolutely  perplex  us.  What 
could  be  more  confusing  than  to  have 
two  suns  shining  at  the  same  time?** 

''  But  is  Fox  nothing  ?  *'  I  asked. 

*^  A  great  deal,**  was  the  answer. 
'^  He  is  the  finest  talker,  I  suppose. 
In  the  world.    The  first  of  babblers.*' 

^*  Of  babblers ! "  I  involuntarily  re- 
peated. 

"Yes;  for  what  is  babbling  but 
speaking  in  vam,  pouring  ont  endieaa 
speculations  without  a  purpose  or  the 
hope  of  a  purpose,  indulging  a  re- 
markably powerful  and  prodnctiva 
mind  with  the  waste  of  its  own  oon- 
ceptions,  pouring  out  a  whole  coin- 
age of  splendid  thoughts  with  no 
more  expectancy  of  practical  result 
than  if  he  poui-ed  the  mint  into  the 
Thames  ?  You  maj  rely  upon  it  that 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Hoose,  as 
It  will  be  yours  when  yon  get  there ; 
and  such  will  be  that  of  posterity,  if 
they  sh^ll  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
think  about  any  of  us.** 

This  conversation  was  evidently 
more  than  accidental ;  and  I  gave  to 
it  some  of  my  most  perplexing  hours. 
I  had  an  original  fondness  for  the  life 
of  arms.  I  was  of  the  age  to  feel  its 
variety,  animation,  and  ardonr.  My 
experience  had  been  fortunate ;  1  bad 
seen  nothing  but  victory,  and  had 
been  flattered  by  personal  distinction. 
But  then  came  the  reverse  of  the  me- 
dal. I  remembered  the  opinion  of 
the  most  sagacious  and  penetrating 
spirit  which  it  had  been  my  lot  evw 
to  know ;  and  I  felt  that  the  Continent 
was  to  be  our  field  of  battle  no  longer. 
The  hmguor  of  home  service,  to  one 
who  had  seen  war  in  its  stateiieat 
shape,  and  in  its  most  powerful  acti- 
Yity,  rose  before  my  mind  with  an 
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iDoqireiBbteseiue  of  weariness.   On 

the  other  hand,  supposing  that  I  pos- 

•eased  the  faculties  forpolitical  llfie,  was 

I  possessed  of  the  temper,  the  enda- 

nuiceof  toil,  the  measoreless  patience, 

tlie  inezhanstible  eqnanimity,  which 

evoj  night  of  mj  public  existence 

voold  heneeforch  demand?     Why 

Wag  this  heart-wearying  struggle  to 

be  preferred  to  the  simple  andstraight- 

mrsrd  pursuit  of  an  honourable  pro- 

ftasion,  in  which  the  only  weight  was 

tiie  carrying  of  my  sword,  and  the 

only  secret  of  distinction  possessing 

an  untamiahed  name  ? 

But  I  soon  made  up  my  mind.  The 
4M8tion  narrowed  itself  to  this :  which 
was  the  more  active  life  ?  The  point  of 
honour  was  no  longer  the  adherence 
to  a  profession  whose  purposes  were 
necessarily  changed.  Eveir  hour 
gaTe  ad(Utional  evidence  that  the 
gates  of  the  Continent  were  closing 
upon  the  English  soldier.  Influence, 
fanpreaaion,  publicity,  were  the  prizes 
of  a  political  career.  I  saw  all  other 
sames  fade  before  the  great  senato- 
rial names  of  England.  I  saw  men 
of  humble  extraction  filling  the  world 
with  their  fame.  I  saw  a  succession 
ofindividuaU,  who,  if  theh*  profession 
had  been  arms,  or  if  their  birth-place 
had  been  the  Continent,  would  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  routine  of  obscure 
service,  here  rising  to  the  height  of 
national  homage,  lustres  of  their  gene- 
ration, and  guiding  by  their  opinions 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Whether  I 
should  ever  take  my  place  among 
those  illustrious  names,  scarcely  enter- 
ed into  my  thoughts.  But  I  was  de- 
termined never  to  waste  my  life  in 
eonscions  indolence.  Scarcely  know- 
ing what  faculties  I  might  possess,  I 
hi^  fully  resolved  on  trying  their  nt- 
Boat  strength  ;  and  grown  almost 
isdifleient  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
human  indulgence,  I  looked  with 
something  of  a  melancholy  yet  proud 
hope,  to  the  enjoyment  which  was  to 
be  found  in  giving  myself  up  to  the 
solitary  and  stem  toil  of  livuig  for  a 
neat  cause,  and  leaving  a  name  be- 
nod  me  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 
On  that  very  day  the  intelligence  ar*> 
rived  that  the  British  troops  had  march- 
ed towards  the  north  of  Germany;  that 
the  royal  dnke  had  returned  to  Eng- 
kaid;  and  that  the  Allies  had,  by  com- 
PMm  eoDsent,  abandoned  the  invasion 
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of  France.  My  habits  were  always 
prompt.  Before  the  hour  was  over 
in  which  the  gazette  appeared,  I 
waited  on  my  ministerial  friend,  and 
expressed  my  full  acquiescence  in  his 
proposal. 

I  pass  by  the  process  of  getting  into 
Parliament.  It  was  then  a  simpler 
matter  than  it  has  since  become.  A 
treasury  borough  was  then  the  gate 
through  which  all  the  leading  names 
of  the  country  had  entered  the  legis- 
lature, and  I  merely  followed  the  path 
of  all  but  the  lords  of  acres. 

Every  man  who  will  make  himself 
master  of  an  occupation  must  serve 
an  apprenticeship.  Parliament,  too, 
has  its  seven  years^  indentures,  and 
the  few  who  have  refused  the  training 
have  seldom  been  the  wiser  for  their 
precipitancy.  I  "bided  my  time," 
taking  a  slight  occasional  share  in 
debates  with  whose  topics  I  happen- 
ed to  be  well  acquainted;  and  expect- 
ing the  chances,  which,  to  every  one 
who  employs  himself  vigorously,  are 
all  but  certainties.  Still  I  felt  that 
this  mere  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of 
debate  must  not  last  too  long,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  hazardous  to 
final  reputation  than  to  be  too  slow 
in  attempting  to  lay  its  first  stone. 
Yet  I  felt  some  di]fficulty  in  every 
great  question ;  and,  after  bracing 
my  nerve§  for  the  onset,  I  always 
found  my  courage  fail  at  the  sight  of 
the  actual  encounter.  I  felt  as  a 
young  knight  might  have  felt  in  some 
of  the  tiltiog-matchcs  of  old«-master 
of  his  charger  in  the  open  field,  and 
delighting  in  the  pressure  of  his  ar- 
mour and  the  weight  of  his  lance; 
but  when  he  once  rode  within  the 
barrier,  saw  the  galleries  filled,  and 
the  heralds  lifting  the  trumpets  to 
their  lips,  feeling  his  blood  grow  chill, 
and  the  light  depart  from  his  eyes. 

I  mentioned  my  embarrassment  to 
my  Scottish  friend,  and  almost  ex- 
pected a  remonstrance.  To  my  great 
surprise  and  infinite  pleasure,  he  con- 
gratulated mc.  "  You  cannot  give 
a  better  sign,"  said  he.  '*  My  only 
fear  of  you  was,  that  you  would  dash 
into  debate  at  once,  like  a  tumbler 
jumping  from  a  precipice ;  and  that, 
like  him,  all  that  you  would  have 
gained  by  it  would  be  broken  limbs 
for  life.  If  the  fellow  had  kept  to  his 
slack-rope  and  his  stage,  he  would 
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haye  been  safe  enough,  and  gained 
some  applanse  besides." 

'^  Bat  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
Honse,  without  some  hazard  of  the 
kind?" 

"  Wrong — quite  wrong.  A  great 
deal  is  to  be  done.  Take  myself  for 
the  example.  You  see  where  I  am, 
and  yet  I  never  made  a  ^feech  in  my 
life.  From  the  beginning  of  my  career, 
I  never  allowed  any  one  to  look  for 
any  thing  of  the  kind  from  me ;  and 
the  consequenee  was,  that  by  some  I 
was  reganied  as  a  much  shrewder 
personage  than  I  ever  believed  myself 
to  be ;  and  by  others  was  thought  to 
Imow  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever 
acquired." 

*'*'  But  will  this  account  for  the  rapid 
distinctions  of  your  public  life?" 

^^  Perfectly,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone.  I  obtained  ministerial  confix 
deuce  on  the  essential  merits  of  being 
a  safe  man — one  who  made  no  ambi- 
tious attempts  to  lower  the  crests  of 
those  above  me.  I  escaped  the  jea- 
lousy of  those  below  me  by  adopting 
the  style  which  mediocrity  assumes 
by  nature.  I  was  thus  like  the  senior 
subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment — ^I 
wore  the  same  uniform  with  the  colo- 
nel, and  went  through  the  same  exer- 
cise with  the  ensign.  The  field-officers 
knew  that  I  would  not  tread  upon 
their  heels,  and  every  subaltern  wish- 
ed to  see  my  promotion,  as  a  step  to 
his  own." 

My  official  duties,  the  mere  en- 
trance into  office,  occupied  me  labori- 
ously for  a  while,  and  I  felt  all  the 
habitual  difficulties  of  my  noviciate. 
It  had  been  fully  my  intention  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  my  experienced 
friend,  and  leave  the  hour  which  was 
to  call  for  my  exertions  in  the  House 
to  the  chances  of  the  time.  But  that 
time  came  more  rapidly  than  I  had 
expected.  The  public  mind  was  fe- 
vered, hour  by  hour ;  the  news  from 
the  Continent  was  more  and  more 
startling;  the  successes  of  theBepubli- 
can  armies  had  assumed  a  shape  which 
our  desponding  politicians  regarded  as 
invincibility,  and  whidi  our  factious 
ones  pronounced  to  be  the  ruin  of 
Europe.  The  cabinet  offered  only  the 
prospect  of  a  melancholy  struggle. 
But  six  months  before,  it  had  stood, 
strong  as  a  citadel  erected  by  the 
national  hands,  and  garrisoned  by  the 


spirit  of  the  empire.  It  still  stood, 
but  it  stood  dismantled;  there  were 
evident  breaches  in  its  walls,  and  the 
fugitives  of  Opposition,  rallying  with 
the  hope  of  success,  advanced  again 
to  the  storm,  headed  by  their  great 
leader,  and  sustained  by  the  capri- 
cious and  fluctuating  multitude.  The 
premier  was  harasMd  by  the  inces- 
sant toil  of  defence—a  toil  in  which 
he  had  scarcely  a  sharer,  and  which 
exposed  him  to  the  most  remorseless 
hostility.  Yet,  if  the  historian  were 
to  choose  the  moment  for  his  tme 
fame,  this  was  the  moment  which 
ought  to  be  chosen.  He  rose  with 
the  severity  of  the  struggle ;  assanlt 
seemed  to  give  him  new  vigour;  the 
attempt  to  tear  the  robe  of  office  from 
his  shoulders  only  gave  the  nobler 
display  of  his  intellectual  proportions. 
When  I  saw  him,  night  after  night, 
standing  almost  alone,  with  nothing 
but  disaster  in  front  and  timidity  in 
the  rear,  combating  a  force  such  as 
had  never  before  l^n  arrayed  under 
the  banners  of  Opposition ;  the  whole 
scene  of  magnificent  conflict  and  still 
grander  fortitude,  reminded  me  of  the 
Homeric  war  and  its  warriors. — ^The 
champion  of  the  kingdom,  standing 
forth  in  despite  of  evQ  omens  thick- 
ening round  him,  of  the  deepening 
cloud,  and  the  sinister  thunders. 

I  speak  of  those  times,  and  of  the 
great  men  of  those  times,  in  no  invi- 
dious contrast  with  later  days.  I  have 
so  strong  a  faith  in  the  infinite  ability 
which  flreedom  gives  to  a  great  em- 
pire, that  I  am  convinced  of  our  being 
ablei,  in  all  its  eras,  to  find  the  species 
of  public  talent  essential  to  its  ser- 
vices. I  regard  the  national  mind,  as 
the  philosopher  does  the  natural  soil, 
always  capable  of  the  essential  pro- 
duce, whero  we  give  it  the  due  tillage. 
The  great  men  of  the  past  century 
have  passed  away  alouff  with  it ;  they 
wero  summoned  for  a  day  of  conflict, 
and  were  foimed  for  the  conflict ;  their 
muscular  vigour,  the  power  with  whidi 
they  wielded  their  wei^ns,  the  giant 
step  and  the  giant  hand,  wero  all 
necessary,  and  were  all  shaped  and 
sustained  by  that  necessity.  But  tins 
day  had  its  close ;  the  leaders  of  man — 
like  the  ^^  mighty  hunters"  of  an  Age, 
when  the  land  was  still  overshadowed 
with  the  forest,  and  the  harvest-was 
overrun  with  the  lion  and  the  panther. 
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would  Datorally  give  place  to  a  less 
dariogand  lofty  generation,  when  the 
forest  had  given  way  to  the  field,  and 
tiie  lair  of  the  wild  beast  had  become 
the  highway  and  the  bower.  But  if 
the  evil  day  should  again  retuni,  the 
gnardUn  power  of  intellect  and  virtue 
will  agiin  come  forth  in  the  human 
shape,  and  vindicate  the  providence 
that  watches  over  the  progress  of 
■unkind.  I  utterly  deny  the  ex- 
haustion of  national  genius ;  I  even 
deoj  its  exhaustibiiity.  If  the  moral 
▼egetation  languishes,  and  the  soil  is 
parched  for  a  while,  the  great  source 
of  refreshing  and  fertility  still  lies  be- 
fore US— the  public  mind,  in  its  bound- 
less expansion,  and  in  its  unfathom- 
iUe  diepth;  the  intellectual  ocean 
which  DO  plummet  has  ever  sounded, 
and  which  no  shore  has  ever  circum- 
scribed, lies  ready  to  restore  the  ba- 
boce  of  nature. 

fiot  the  sense  of  power  itself  in  the 
latioiial  mind  forbids  the  exhibition 
of  ita  strength  in  tranquil  times.    It 
is  lofty  and  fastidious;   it  will  not 
stoop  to  a  contest  in  which  nothing  is  * 
to  be  contended  for.    It  is  not  an 
4ctor;  and  it  cannot  adopt  the  figured 
passion  of  the  actor,  rend  its  robe, 
tod  flourish,  and  obtest  heaven  against 
the  traitor  and  the  oppressor,  to  the 
9onnd  of  an  orchestra,  or  in  the  glitter 
of  stage  lamps.    The  true  ability  of 
the  empire  must  scorn  all  mimic  en- 
QOODter ;  and  what  else  can  be  the  little 
atniggles  of  party  shut  up  in  the  le- 
^[islatdre,  whose  sound  scarcely  tran- 
spires throngh  the  walls,  whose  tri- 
iDDpbs  are  a  tax,  and  whose  oracles 
are  an  intrigue  ?    But,  when  the  true 
day  of  triid  shall  come — when   an 
«Denij  shall  be  seen  hovering  on  the 
coasts   of   the    Constitution — when 
trumpet  smswers  trumpet,  and  the 
**  eomitry  is  proclaimed  in  danger  " — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  know 
the  soporb  resonrces  of  our  intellec- 
tual strength :  whatever  may  hawe 
been  the  prowess  of  the  past,  we  may 
tee  it  not  merely  rivaled  but  thrown 
into  eclipse  by  the  fiiture ;  the  burnish- 
ed anoonr,  and  massive  swords  and 
maoes  of  onr  old  intellectual  chivalry, 
sqierseded  by  more  manageable  and 
nore  destmctive  implements  of  suc- 
CQBB ;  and  tibe  sterner  conflict  followed 
br  the  more  consummate  triumph. 
Xet,  wheo  we  vodenrBlne  the  living 
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ability  of  a  nation  fi-om    its  quie- 
tude at  the  moment,  we  but  adopt 
the  example  of  every  past  age  in  suc- 
cession.   The  last  ten  years  of  the 
last  century  were  preceded  by  a  pe- 
riod of  despair ;  Chatham^s  career  was 
run,   and  the  national  regrets  over 
his  tomb  were  mingled  with  sorrows 
for  the  extinction  of  all  parliamentary 
renown ! — The  day  had  gone  down, 
and  darkness  was  to  cover  the  sky 
for  ever.     But  while  the  prediction 
was  scarcely  uttered,  the  horizon  was 
in  a  blaze,  mighty  meteors  rushed 
across   it  in  a  thousand  courses  of 
eccentric  speed  and  splendour ;  and  a 
period  of  intellectual  display  began, 
which  at  once  dazzled  and  delighted 
mankind.     Annc^s  Augustan  age  of 
war,  negotiation,  and  eloquence,  was 
once  pronounced  to  be,  like  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  Rome,   incapable  of 
rivalship  by  posterity;  but  our  own 
times  have  seen  a  bokler  war,  a  broader 
peace,  and  a  richer  development  of 
science,  invention,  and  eloquence.  For 
fifty  years,  England  was-  pronounced 
to  have  worn  herself  out  by  the  pro- 
lific brilliancy  of   the  half  century 
before;   like  a  precocious  infant,  to 
have  anticipated  her  powers,  and  en- 
sured their  premature  decay ;  like  the 
Bceotians,  to  have  had  her  Pindaric 
period,  and  thenceforward  to  have 
paid  for  its  raptures  and  renown  by 
perpetual  darkness;  or  like  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  to  be  condemned  to 
drudgery  for  life,  sunk  into  an  intel- 
lectual slave-caste; — whenj  in    the 
midst  of  the  scoffing,  or  the  sorrow, 
suddenly  arrived  a  new  epoch,  a  new 
summons  to  the  national  genius,  a 
time  of  lofty  interpositions, "  thunder- 
ings  in  the  air,  and  lightning  running 
along  the  ground,"  an  era  of  the  mar- 
vellous things  of  mind;   the  chains 
fell  off  the  hands,  and  the  generation 
went  forth,  with  a  new  sense  of  su- 
periority, into  new  scenes  of  know- 
ledge, discovery,  and  empire. 

Whether  it  was  my  good  or  ill  for- 
tune to  make  my  first  effort  in  the 
midst  of  the  men  whose  names  have 
immortalized  their  day,  I  shall  not 
yentnre  to  decide.  But  my  resolve  had 
been  firmly  taken — not  to  remain  in 
Parliament  unless  I  discovered  in 
myself  faculties  fit  for  its  service.  I 
was  determined  not  to  play  the  mute 
if  I  had  the  means  of  uttering  a  voice. 
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But  now  the  whole  force  of  adminis- 
tration was  demanded;  and  I  made 
np  my  mind  to  ascertain  by  trial, 
Syhat  no  man  can  be  snre  of  without 
that  trial,"  whether  I  possessed  any 
capadty  for  public  life. 

The  subject  on  which  I  first  spoke 
was  an  address  to  the  throne,  in  an-* 
swer  to  tbe  King^s  message  on  the 
war.  On  this  night  Pitt,  but  lately 
recovered  from  a  fit  of  his  hereditary 
ffout,  spoke  briefly,  and  with  evident 
reebleness  of  frame.  Fox,  whose 
energy  seen^^d  always  to  depend  on 
his  rival's  power,  and  whose  eloquence 
always  rose  or  fell  with  the  vigour  or 
languor  of  the  minister — Fox,  never 
so  great  ^  when  Pitt  put  forth  aU  his 
strength,  on  this  night  idled  away  his 
hour,  through  the  mere  want  of  an 
antagonist ;  but  Sheridan  made  ample 
compensation  for  his  leader.  The 
House  had  fallen  into  lassitude,  and 
the  benches  were  already  thin  when 
he  arose.  •!  had  heard  him  as  the 

humorist  on  some  trivial  occasions  of    in  which,  with  all  your  philtres,  y<m 
debate.     I  had  enjoyed  the   social     can  never  put  life  again.^^ 


aggression,;  bnt  I  scorn  the  meannesa 
of  intrigue.  I  may  face  the  man-at- 
arms,  but  I  shudder  at  the  assassin, 
I  may  determine  to  hunt  down  and 
destroy  the  lion,  but  I  disdain  tbe 
trap  and  tbe  pitfall.  And  what  has 
been  the  pretext  of  his  msyesty^a  mi* 
nisters  ?  Moderation.  In  this  spiiii 
of  moderation  they  invaded  FranoQ ; 
in  this  spurit  of  moderation  they  cap- 
tured her  fortresses,  and  then  handed 
them  over  to  the  £mperor ;  in  t)iia 
spirit  of  moderation  they  denounced 
the  men  who  had  given  France  a 
constitution ;  and  in  this  spirit  of  mo- 
deration you  now  prepare  to  reboild 
her  Bastile,  to  restoi*e  her  scaffolds,  to 
reforge  her  chains,  and  summon  aU 
the  kings  of  Europe,  instead  of  taking 
a  salutary  lesson  from  the  tomb  of 
the  monarchy,  to  see  its  skeleton  ex- 
humed, and  placed,  robed  and  crowned, 
upon  the  throne,  with  the  nation  forced 
to  offer  homage,  at  once  in  mool^ery 
and  terror,  to  the  grinning  emlilem ; 


pleasantry  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  wits ;  but  I  was  still  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  strong 
sarcasm,  the  aeep  disdain,  and  the 
grave  sophistry,  which  this  extraor- 
dinary man  could  exhibit  with  such 
redundant  ease,  and  wield  with  such 
vigorous  dexterity.  I  must  give  but 
an  outline : — 

*^  You  have  Q^e  war,^^  said  he, 
"  and  you  have  made  the  arms  ox 
your  country  contemptible  by  failures, 
which  you  re^dered  inevitable  by  your 
rashness.  X^u,  sir,''  and  he  fixed  his 
flashing  eye  on  the  prenucr,  ^^  have 


Tbe  orator  then  gave  a  general  and 
singularly  imposing  view  of  the  atate 
of  our  European  connexions ;  whk^ 
he  described  as  utterly  IraU,  the  re- 
sult of  interested  motives,  and  sure  to 
be  broken  up  at  the  first  temptation. 
But  the  *^  &^t  lord  of  the  tref^iurx 
and  chancellor  of  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer," said  he,  ^^  smiles  at  w^ 
alarm ;  he  has  his  security  at  hia  sid^ 
— he  has  the  purse,  which  conwiaQde 
all  the  baser  portion  of  our  nature 
with  such  irresistible  control  1  On  one 
point  I  fuUy  ag^*ee  with  the  ritfhl 
honourable  gentleman — that  notbinn 


commenced  th^t  war  hx  ^  series  of    but  the  purse  could  ever  keep  tbe«t 
declaratipi^s,  which  made  our  diplo- 


macy as  contemptible  as  onr  cant-> 
paigns.  The  national  sword  had  been 
wrested  fron^  our  hands.  But  yon 
were  not  content  with  that  humiliation, 
and  you  added  to  it  the  disgrace  of 
the  national  understanding.  You  laid 
down  a  succession  of  principles,  and 
then  trampled  them  in  the  dust  on 
the  first  opportunity.  You  encn¥(ibere4 
yourself  for  action  with  pledges  which 
yon  could  never  have  intended  to 
sustain,  or  which  in  the  first  collision 
your  pusillanimity  threw  away.  Ye^ 
I  deprecate  your  perfidy  even  more 
than  I  despise  your  weakness.  I  can 
comprehend  ^e  efirontery  of  %  fair 


faithful.  Yet,  is  there  nothing  bml 
jnold  that  can  bribe?  is  there  no  eribo 
in  territory  ?  will  he  not  find,  when 
he  hurries  to  the  pnrehase  of  allieft 
with  the  n^illioas  of  the  treaanry  in 
his  hand,  that  more  pewerfid  pw^ 
dyiksers  have  been  there  befme  hhn? 
When  he  oflera  the  loan,  wUl  ke 
not  find  them  offering  tiie  piroviiioe^ 
when  he  bids  with  the  snb^k^t  wilt 

Se  not  be  ontbU  with  the  hint* 
oni?  Or,  if  the  ^ioipated  eoft- 
qnerons  of  Europe,  refeing  theur  vmm 
of  dignity  to  the  level  of  th^  iiowecv 
ahouJd  disdain  the  traffic  of  oonnipUon; 
will  not  the  xoiaring  oi  the  Fvenek  can^ 
non  i^  ttie  ei^  ^  iHBfi  mekn  tben 
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feel  that,  to  persist  in  your  ill-omened 
alliince,  is  to  devote  themselves  to 
nin?  will  they  bargain,  in  sight  of 
the  axe?  will  they  dare  to  traSSc  in 
the  blood  of  their  people,  with  the 
pvt  dog  at  their  feet  ?  will  they  be 
dazzled  by  yonr  gold,  while  the  French 
JMjonet  is  startling  their  eyes  ?  With- 
in ten  years,  if  England  exists,  she 
•will  be  without  an  ally ;  or,  if  she 
coatinnes  to  fight,  it  will  be  in  loneli- 
lUtt,  in  terror,  and  in  despair.'' 
In  this  strain  he  ponred  out  his 
•  daring  conceptions  for  more  than  two 
iionrs,  daring  which  he  kept  the  whole 
udieDce  in  the  deepest  attention.  He 
conduded  in  an  nproar  of  plandits 
from  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mj  time  now  came.   And  the  rising 
of  a  new  member,  always  regarded 
^tb  a  generous  spirit  of  courtesy, 
pndaced  some    additional  interest, 
from  the  knowledge  of  my  ser^-iccs  on 
the  Continent,  and  my  immediate  con- 
Mxiottwith  the  ministry.  The  House, 
which  had  filled  to  overflowing  in  the 
coBne  of  Sheridan's    incomparable 
>P^,  was  now  hushed  to  the  most 
total  silence,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
<tt  me.    I  shall  say  nothing  of  my 
P^rbation,  further  than  that  I  had 
<tood  before  an  enemy's  line  of  ten 
thousand   men,   with  their  muskets 
levelled  within  half  a  hundred  yards 
of  me ;  and  that  I  thought  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that 
^t  looked  much  the  more  formid- 
«Ue  of  the  two.    My  head  swam,  my 
throat  bmned,  my  eyes  grew  dim.    I 
thoDght  that  the  ground  was  shaking 
imder  my  feet,  and  I  could  have  almost 
njoioed  to  have  sunk  into  it,  from  the 
pile  and  the  silence,  which  equally 
appftnedme.    While  I  attempted  to 
mutter  a  few  sentences,  of  which  I 
leh  the  aoond  die  within  my  lips,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  the  qiuck  turn  of 
^tt'a  head,  who  fixed  his  impatient 
glanoe   upon  me.     Fox,  with  that 
k^Ddlinesa  of  heart  which  always  for- 
got party  when  a  good-natured  act 
vaa  to  be  done,  gave  his  sonorous 
d^er.    fVom  that  instant  I  was  an- 
efcher  man;  I  breathed  freely,  and, 
leooTcring  my  voice  and  mind  toge- 
ther, I  plunged  boldly  into  the  bound- 
kss  ubject  before  me. 

After  scattering  a  few  of  the  showy 
aophisma  whidi  the  orator  of  the  oppo* 
had  coDBtmcted  into  his  flpedona 


argument,  I  placed  the  war  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  *^  Nations  cannot 
act  like  indlviduuis— they  cannot  sub- 
mit to  self-sacrifice — they  cannot  give 
up  their  rights — they  cannot  affect  an 
indolent  disdain  or  an  idle  generosity. 
The  reason  of  the  distinction  is,  that 
in  every  instance  the  nation  is  a  tms* 
tee — It  has  the  rights  of  posterity  in 
its  keeping ;  it  has  nothing  of  its  own 
to  throw  away;  it  is  responsible  to 
every  generation  to  come.    If  war  be 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire, war  is  as  much  a  duty — a  terrible 
duty,  I  allow — as  the  protection  of  our 
children's  property  from  the  grasp  ot 
rapine,  or  the  defence  of  their  lives 
agauist  the  midnight  robber.   But  we 
are  advised  to  peace.     No  man  on 
earth  would  do  more  willing  homage 
than  myself  to  that  beneficent  genius 
of  nations.    But  where  am  I  to  offer 
my  homage  ?    Am  I  to  kneel  on  the 
high-road  where  the  enemy's  armies, 
fierce  with  the  hope  of  plunder,  are 
rushing  along?    Am  I  to  build  my 
altar  in  the  midst  of  contending  thou- 
sands, or  on  the  ground  covered  with 
corpses — in  the  battle,  or  on  the  grave? 
Or  am  I  to  carry  my  offering  to  the 
capital,  and  there  talk  the  language  of 
national  cordiality  in  the  ear  of  the 
multitude  dragging  their  ki^g  to  the 
scaffold  ?  Am  1  to  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  human  brotherhood  in  streets 
smoking  with  civil  massacre ;  to  ad- 
jure the  nation  by  the  national  hon* 
our,  where  revolt  is  an  avowed  prili- 
dple ;  to  press  upon  them  the  opioioft 
of  £urope,  where  they  have  proclaimed 
^war  with  the  world ;  to  invoke  them  br 
the  faith  which  they  have  renounced, 
the  allegiance  which  they  have  disdain^ 
ed,  the  God  whom  they  have  blas- 
phemed? Those  things  are  impossible. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  treaty  with  this 
new  order  of  thinking  and  action,  it 
must  be  a  compact  of  crime,  a  solema 
agreement  of  treachery,  a  formal  bond' 
of  plunder ;  it  must  be  a  treaty  fitter 
for  the  cavern  of  conspiracy  than  for 
the  chamber  of  council ;  its  pledge 
must  be  like  that  of  Catiline,  the  cup 
of  human  blood  I     No ;    the   most 
powerful  reprobation  which  ever  shot 
from  the  indignant  lip  of  the  moralist^ 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  base- 
ness which  stooped  to  such  a  treatr,- 
or  the  folly  which  entangled  itself  nli 
itstdls.   No  burning  language  of  pfV 
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phecy  would  be  too  solemn  and  too 
stingingfor  the  premeditated  wretched- 
ness, and  incurable  calamity,  of  such 
a  bond.  No ;  if  we  must  violate  the 
simplicity  of  our  national  interests  by 
snch  degrading,  and  such  desperate 
involvements — ^if  we  should  not  shrink 
from  this  conspiracy  against  mankind, 
let  it,  at  least,  not  be  consummated  in 
the  face  of  day ;  let  us  at  once  aban- 
don the  hollow  pretences  of  human 
honesty ;  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  a 
perpetual  league  of  rapine  and  revolu- 
tion ;  let  it  be  transacted  in  some  lower 
region  of  existence,  where  it  shall  not 
disgrace  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  let 
its  ceremonial  be  worthy  of  the  spuit 
of  evil  which  it  embodies,  whose  power 
it  proclaims,  and  to  whose  supremacy 
it  commands  all  nations  to  bow 
down." 

In  alluding  to  the  menace  that  our 
allies  would  soon  desert  us,  I  asked^ 
«<  Is  this  the  magnanimity  of  party  ? 
Is  England  to  be  pronounced  so  poor, 
or  so  pusillanimous,  that  she  must 
give  up  all  hope  unless  she  can  be 
suffered  to  lurk  in  the  rear  of  the 
battle?  What  says  her  prince  of 
poets? — 

'  England  shall  never  rue. 
If  England  to  herself  shall  be  but 
true.' 

Is  this  '  little  body  with  a  mighty 
heart,'  to  depend  for  existence  on  the 
decaying   strength   or   the   decrepit 
courage  of  the  Continent  ?  Is  she  omv 
to  borrow  the  shattered  armour  which 
has  hung  up  for  ages  in  the  halls  of 
conthiental  royalty,   and   encumber 
herself  with  its   broken   and  rusty 
panoply  for  the  ridicule  of  the  world? 
The  European  governments  have  un- 
dergone the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Instead  of  scoffing  at  the  facility  of 
their  overthrow,  let  us  raise  them  on 
iheir  feet  again ;  or,  if  that  be  beyond 
human  means,  I  shall  not  join  the 
party-cry  which  insults  their  fall — ^I 
•certainly  shall  not  exult  in  that  me- 
ilancholy  pageant  of  mixed  mirth  and 
4iCom,  in  which,  like  the  old  Roman 
ttriumph,  the  soldier  with  his  ruthless 
Jest  and  song  goes  before  the  chariot, 
.and  the  captive  monarch  follows  be- 
hind ;  wearing  the  royal  robe  and  the 
•diadem  only  till  he  has  gratified  a 
barbarous  curiosity  or  a  cruel  pride, 
4Uid  then  .exchanging  them  for  th^ 
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manacle  and  the  dungeon.  I  de- 
precate the  loss  of  these  alliances ; 
and  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  country 
will  ever  be  conscious  of  her  true 
strength  until  the  war  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  at  an  end.  I  more  than 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  suffering  others 
to  take  the  lead,  which  belongs  to  ns 
by  the  right  of  superior  rank,  superior 
prowess,  and  superior  fame.  I  shall 
have  but  slight  regret  for  the  fall  of 
those  outworks  which — ^massive,  nay, 
majestic,  as  they  are — waste  the 
power  of  England  by  the  division  of 
her  force,  and  make  us  decline  the 
gallant  enterprize  of  the  field — ^ram- 
parts and  fosses  which  reduce  us  to 
defence,  and  which,  while  they  offer  a 
thousand  points  of  entrance  to  an 
active  assault,  shut  us  in,  and  dis- 
qualify us  from  victory." 

I  now  repeat  this  language  of  the 
moment,  merely  from  later  and  long 
experience  of  its  truth.  I  fully  be- 
lieve, that  if  England  had  come  for- 
witrd  to  the  front  of  the  battle  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  she  would 
have  crushed  all  resistance ;  or  if  ^e 
had  found,  by  the  chance  of  things, 
the  Continent  impenetrable  to  her 
arms,  she  would  have  surrounded  it 
with  a  wall  of  fire,  until  its  factions 
had  left  nothing  of  themselves  but 
their  ashes. 

I  was  now  fuUy  engaged  in  public 
life.  The  effort  which  I  had  made  in 
Parliament  had  received  the  approval 
of  Pitt,  who,  without  stooping  to  no- 
tice things  so  trivial  as  style  and 
manner  on  questions  of  national  life 
and  death,  highly  applauded  the  cour- 
j^ge  which  had  dared  to  face  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Parliamentary  favourite 
as  Sheridan,  and  had  taken  a  view  of 
affairs  so  accordant  with  his  own. 
From  this  period,  I  was  constantly 
occupied  in  debate;  and,  taJdng  the 
premier  for  my  model,  I  made  rapid 
proficiency  in  the  difficult  art  of  ad- 
dressing a  British  House  of  Commons. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  idea  of  giving 
myself  the  praise  on  this  subject, 
which  no  man  can  give  to  himsdf  on 
any,  without  offence.  But  I  felt  that 
this  was  an  art  which  might  escape, 
and  which  had  often  escaped,  men  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  which  might 
be  possessed  by  men  of  powers  alto- 
gether inferior.  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  a  portion  of  my  success  was  ow- 
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ing  to  the  advice  of  that  shrewdest, 
sod  It  the  same  time  most  friendly, 
ofhoman  beings,  the  secretary.  "You 
jam  be  a  man  of  basiness,"  said  he, 
^* or yoa will  be  nothing;  for  praise 
a  ootiiing — popularity  is  nothing — 
eren  the  appUtuse  of  the  House  is 
Aotliiog.    These  matters  pass  away, 
£ad  the  orators  pass  away  with  them. 
John  Bull  is  a  solid  animal,  and  likes 
iBality.    This  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
snocesses  of  hundreds  of  men  of  medi- 
ocrity, and  of  the  failures  of  almost 
crery  man  of  brilliant  facalties.    The 
latter  fly  too  high,  and  thus  make  no 
way  along  the  ground.    They  always 
alight  on  the  same  spot;  while  the 
weaker,  but  wiser,  have  put  one  foot 
before  another,  and  have  pushed  on. 
Sheridan,  at  this  moment,  has  no  more 
weight  in   the  House  than  he  had 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  taking  his 
seat.    Fox,  Diith  the  most  powerful 
abilities,  is  looked  on  simply  as  a 
magnificent  speechmaker.    His  only 
weight  is  in  his  following.      If  his 
party  fell  from  him  to-morrow,  all  his 
ckxjuence  would  find  its  only  echo  in 
bare  walls,  and  its  only  panegyric  in 
street-placards.      Pitt  is  a  man  of 
business,  complete,  profound,  inde- 
fatigable.   If  you  have  his  talents, 
copy  his  prudence ;  if  you  have  not, 
still  copy  his  prudence — make  it  the 
interest  of  men  to  consult  you,  and 
you  must  be  ultimately  successful." 

I  laughingly  observed,  that  the 
^^ Nullum  numen  abest"  had  been  hon- 
oured with  an  unexpected  illustra- 
tion. 

''  Sir,''  said  the  minister,  fixing  his 
keen  grey  eye  npon  me,  "  iif  Eton  had 
never  taught  any  other  maxim,  it 
woold  have  been  well  worth  all  the 
tail  of  its  longs  and  shorts.  It  is  the 
concentration  of  wisdom,  jx^rsonal, 
private,  and  public ;  the  polar  star 
of  politics,  as  probably  you  would 
say;  or,  as  I  m  my  matter-of-fact 
style  should  express  it,  the  finger- 
post of  the  road  to  fortune.'' 

Bat  there  never  was  a  time  when 
aU  the  m^'gimg  of  political  wisdom 
were  more  required.  A  long  succes- 
sion of  disasters  had  already  broken 
down  the  outworks  of  the  contmental 
thrones.  Hie  renown  of  the  great 
annies  of  Germany  was  lost;  the 
discipruie  of  the  Prussian,  and  the 
steaoy  intrepidity  of  the  Austrian,  had 
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been  swept  before  the  wild  disorder 
of  the  French.  Men  began  to  believe 
that  the  art  of  war  had  been  hitherto 
unknown,  and  that  the  enemy  had  at 
length  mastered  the  exclnsive  secret. 
Monarchy  came  to  be  regarded  as  only 
another  name  for  weakness ;  and  civi- 
lized order  for  national  decrepitude.  A 
kind  of  superstition  stole  over  the  minds 
of  men  ;  the  signs  of  European  over- 
throw were  discovered  in  every  change ; 
calculations  were  calmly  raised  on  the 
chances  of  existence  to  the  most 
powerful  dynasties ;  the  age  of  crowns 
was  in  the  move,  the  age  of  republics 
was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  while  the 
feebler  minds  looked  with  quiescent 
awe  on  what  they  regarded  as  the 
inevitable  tide  of  events,  the  more 
daring  regarded  the  prospect  as  a 
summons  to  prepare  for  their  part  of 
the  spoil.  The  struggles  of  Opposi- 
tion grew  more  resolute  as  the  hope 
of  success  came  nearer,  and  the  Go- 
vernment began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  perpetual  assault,  in  the  sudden 
neutrality  of  some  of  its  most  osten- 
tatious champions,  and  in  the  general 
reserve  of  its  supporters  in  the  House. 
Even  the  superb  perseverance  of  Pitt 
was  beginning  to  be  weary  of  a  con- 
test, in  which  victory  lost  its  fruits 
on  the  one  side,  while  defeat  seemed 
only  to  give  fresh  vigour  on  the  other. 
But  a  new  triumph  was  to  cheer  the 
face  of  things. 

I  was  returning  one  morning  from 
the  House,  after  a  night  spent  in  a 
fierce  debate  on  the  war,  which  Fox 
denounced  with  an  asperity  unusual 
to  his  generous  temperament.  The 
premier  had  made  a  powerful  speech, 
vindicating  the  government  from 
all  share  in  the  continental  misfor- 
tunes; pronouncing  loftily,  that,  in 
a  war  not  made  for  conquest,  it  was 
sophistry  to  speak  of  our  failure  of 
possession  as  a  crime ;  and  declaring 
in  a  tone  of  singular  boldness  and 
energy — that  if  the  Continent  were 
untrod  by  a  British  soldier,  there 
was  a  still  broader  field  for  the  arms 
and  the  triumphs  of  England.  But 
his  eloquence  had  more  effect  in  ex- 
posing the  errors,  than  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
smallness  of  his  majority  would  have 
made  a  feebler  mind  resign  on  the 
spot.  The  announcemeat  or  ^e  num.-* 
bers  was  received  with  aa  ioaulting 
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cheer  hj  the  minority,  and  the  cabinet 
was  already  by  anticipation  In  their 
luuids. 

I  left  the  House  wearied  and  de- 
jected, and  was  retnming  to  Dovniing 
Street,  to  throw  myself  on  a  conch, 
and  get  a  few  honrs  of  rest  before  my 
morning  toil ;  when  I  fonnd  a  mes- 
senger at  the  door  of  my  office,  bear- 
ing a  request  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  tiiat  I  should  attend  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  fonnd  my  friend 
before  a  table  covered  with  despatches, 
his  brow  fnrrowed  with  weariness 
like  my  own. 

^*  You  see  me  here,  Marston,  more 
tired  than  any  ploughman  or  watch- 
man, or  any  other  son  of  labour  from 
this  to  John  O'Groat's  House.  I  was 
sent  for,  from  the  House,  six  hours 
ago,  and  every  hour  since  have  I  been 

Spring  over  those  puzzled  papers, 
ow  long  I  can  stand  this  wear  and 
tear  the  physicians  must  tell,  but  it 
would  require  the  constitution  of  Her- 
cules or  Samson,  or  both  together, 
to  go  through  the  work  that  is  begin- 
tuBf  to  fall  on  the  members  of  the 
cabmet. 

I  offered  to  give  him  such  assistance 
as  was  in  my  power. 

^^  No,  no,  Marston ;  I  am  chained 
to  the  oar  for  this  night  at  least,  and 
mnst  pull  till  I  fall  f»leep.  My  pur- 
pose in  keeping  you  from  your  pillow 
at  this  time  of  night,  is  not  to  relieve 
myself  from  trouble ;  but  to  ask  whe- 
ther you  are  disposed  to  relieve  thego- 
Temment  from  serious  difficulty,  and 
In  a  way  which  I  hope  will  be  not  dis- 
agreeable to  yourself."  I  concluded 
that  my  mission  was  to  be  continen- 
tal, and  my  heart  danced  at  the  sug- 
Ifestion.  In  England  it  was  impos- 
idble  to  continue  my  search  for  the 
behig  in  whom  all  my  thoughts  were 
fixed ;  but  once  beyond  the  sea  I 
should  have  the  world  before  me.  I 
asked  whether  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  trying  the  chances  of  attack 
again  on  the  French  frontier. 

"None  whatever.  The  greater  pro- 
Mlility  is,  that  the  French  will  make 
some  experiment  on  tiie  strength  of 
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I  looked  all  astonishment.    He  in- 
teiinreted  my  look,  and  said— '^  To 
■olte  the  enigma  ^  onoe,  It  is  our 
wish  to  send  yon  to  Irefamd.** 
;  IHstened  m  sHence  while  he  went 


into  a  long  detail  of  the  hasard  of  the 
island,  arising  from  the  interests  of  a 
poweriful  republican  party,  who,  In- 
flamed by  the  successes  of  France, 
were  preparing  to  receive  troops  and 
arms  from  the  republic.  He  finished 
by  saying,  in  a  tone  of  compliment, 
which,  from  him,  was  as  unusual  as  I 
believe  it  was  sincere,  that  my  exer- 
tions in  debate  had  attracted  high 
consideration  in  the  highest  quarter, 
and  that  I  had  been  proposed  by  the 
monarch  himself  for  the  chief-secre- 
taryship of  Ireland.  The  premier 
had  assented  to  the  appointment  at 
once ;  "  and  here,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
warrant,  which  I  have  prepared  in 
anticipation  of  its  acceptance.  Yon  are, 
from  this  moment,  virtual  viceroy  of 
Ireland." 

This  was  elevation  indeed !  I  had 
at  once  surmounted  all  the  sbw  gra- 
dations of  office.  The  broadest  pro- 
spect of  official  ambition  had  suddenly 
opened  before  me ;  popularity,  foond- 
ed  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  was  now 
waitmg  only  my  acceptance ;  the 
sense  of  power,  always  dear  to  the 
heart  of  man,  glowed  in  every  vein ; 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  myself  to  say, 
that  the  strongest  impulse  of  all  was 
the  desire  to  leave  my  name  as  a  be- 
nefactor to  a  people,  who  seemed  to 
me  as  much  gifted  by  nature  as  th^ 
were  unhappy  by  cfrcumstances. 

'^  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  pre- 
pare for  the  journey?"  asked  the 
minister. 

"  Half  an  hour,"  was  my  reply. 
"  Bravo  I    Marston.     I  see   your 
campaigning  has   not  been  thrown 
away  upon  you.    You  have  the  sol- 
dier's promptitude.    We  were  pre- 
pared to  allow  you  a  week.    But  the 
sooner  you  set  off  the  better.    The 
truth  is,"  said  he  rishig,  "  we  are  In 
great  difficulties  in  that  quarter.  The 
most  thoroughly  Engli^  portion  of 
the  island  is  at  this  moment  the  most 
disturbed.    Hiere  are  drillings,  pur- 
chases of  arms,  midnight  mustetings, 
and  even  something  not  far  from  pie- 
pared  attacks  upon  the  king's  tooopa. 
The  papers  among  which  you  found 
me,  contain  a  regular  and  a  very 
complete  organization  of  an  insurrec- 
tlonary  government.     You  will  re- 
quire all  the  energy  ci  the  soldier  and 
all  the  prudence  of  the  statesman." 
Let  me  add  to  them,"  said  J, 
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***hflt  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
c^b  iu  a  country  of  generous  hearts 
^  qoick  conceptions,  the  sincerity 
^1  patriot." 

"  Tie  experiment  is  worth  trylnn^," 
^^  he  with  a  smile,  "  if  it  were  only 
j^^  the  sake  of  its  novelty.    But  Ire- 
^d  Aas  qnalitics  which,  like  those  of 
Jj^t"  «oil,  require  only  to  be  turned  up 
^  the  light  to  regard  all  the  labours 
®«   wealth  or  wisdom."    Before  that 
*^nitjg  closed  in,  I  was  a  hundred 
^iJes  on  my  way  to  the  Irish  capital. 
A  rapid  Journey,  and  a  tranqiiil 
P^issage  over  the  sixty  miles  that  lie 
^twccn  Wales  and  Ireland,  gave  me 
^faat  an  old  Roman  would  regard  as 
%n   omen  of  tho  peacefulness  of  my 
tfeii#sion.     On  the  dawn  of  one  of  the 
finest  mornings  of  the  year,  I  cume 
^rithin  sight  of  the  Irish  coast,  and 
'^V'as    stmck,   as    all  travellers  have 
l>ecn,   by  the  beauty  of  the  bold  and 
l>Ictare3qno  coast  which  rose  from  the 
"^iraters  before  me.     In  front  was  a 
province  of  mountains,  touched  by  all 
"Ihe    variety  of  colours,    which    are 
l>aliited  in  such  richness  by  the  sum- 
mer sun,  on  groups  of  pinnacles  and 
^ones,  forest  hills,  and  the  fine  diver- 
Miles  of  woodland  and  mountain  sce- 
nery.    On  one  side  the  eye  glanced 
over  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  shut  in  by 
lieadlands,  and  as  blue  and  bright  as 
m  lake  nnder  a  serene  sky.    At  the 
Extremity  of  this  noble  estuary,  a 
^lond,    nndhanging    and    unmoving, 
showed  where  a  city  sent  up   the 
smoke  of  Its  ten  thousand  fires ;  be- 
^-ond  this,  all  was  purple  confhsion. 
luy  ofiScial  rank  threw  open  all  the 
4^e  of  Irish  society  to  me  at  my  first 
Mep  ;  and  1  found  it,  as  it  has  been 
Ibnnd  by  every  one  else,  animated, 
Ciracefhl,  and  hospitable.   The  nature 
cf  Its  government  tended  to  those 
qualifications.   While  the  grave  busi- 
ness of  the  state  was  done  in  London, 
the  lifter  business  of  show  was  sedu- 
lously sustained  in  the  Irish  capital. 
The  'lord-lientenant  was  generally  a 
nobleman,  selected  more  for  his  rank 
and  his  wealth  than  for  his  statesman- 
Bhip.    A  rich,  showy,  and  good-hu- 
moured peer  was  the  true  man  for  the 
bead  of  affairs  in  Ireland.    It  was  of 
more  importance  that  he  should  give 
balls  and  suppers,  say  lively  things  to 
the  ladles,  and  be  jocular  with  the 
gentlemen,  than  that  he  should  bave 
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the  brains  of  Bolinjfbrokc  or  the  tongue 
of  Chatham.  But  the  position  of  the 
secretary  was  the  absolute  antipode 
of  this  tranquil  and  festive  sinecure. 
He  was  in  Ireland  what  the  premier 
was  in  England,  but  with  ten  times 
more  of  the  difliculty,  and  ten  times 
less  of  the  power.  The  whole  conduct 
of  public  atlairs  lay  on  his  shoulders ; 
he  was  responsible  for  every  thing, 
while  he  was  free  in  nothing;  per- 
petually assailed  by  opposition  fbr 
measures  which  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  explain,  and  standing  between  the 
English  cabinet  and  the  Irish  party 
as  a  scapegoat  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
one,  ancl  a  target  for  the  shot  of  the 
other.  But  the  chief  trial  of  temper 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Op- 
position in  Ireland  never  had  a  list  of 
more  brlllinnt  names.  Government 
had  the  majority  behind  Its  bench, 
and  that  majority  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  Opposition ;  but  the  more 
distinguished  were  fixed  to  party  by 
their  own  celebrity ;  and  the  recruits, 
however  able,  were  so  liable  to  be 
attacked  for  their  change  of  side, 
that  they  were  paralysed;  in  some 
instances,  they  were  so  much  galled 
by  the  merciless  sharpshooting  of 
their  former  associates,  that  they  ran 
back,  and  left  the  minister  to  fight 
the  field  alone. 

I  was  fortunately  free  from  the 
entanglements  of  that  question,  which 
has  since  formed  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  political  disquietudes  of  Irish  de- 
bate. The  religion  of  the  south  was 
not  yet  among  parliamentary  topics. 
The  reUglon  of  the  north,  active,  ar- 
dentf  and  indefatigable,  was  our  most 
testless  theme ;  and  the  political  theo- 
ries which  seemed  to  grow  out  of  its 
bold  abstractions,  kept  the  govern- 
ment in  perpetual  anxiety.  The  whole 
northern  portion  of  the  island  was  ripe 
for  revolt.  America  had  blown  tho 
hot-blast  of  the  revolutionary  fhroaoe 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  spark  from 
France  would  have  now  ignited  the 
whole  hot  surface  of  the  Soil. 

One  of  my  first  aets^  after  arrang- 
ing the  preliminary  business  of  office, 
was  to  make  a  fiylng  tour  through 
Ulster.  I  was  astonished  at  its 
beauty.  Even  after  being  familiar 
with  the  loveliness  of  tho  English 
landscape,  I  was  in  a  sute  of  ccm- 
tmued  surprise  at  the  yariety,  nca^ 
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ne80,  and  singiilaritj  of  nature  in  the 
northern  coontlea.    Monntain,  lake, 
magnificent  bay,    and   broad  riyer, 
followed  each  other  in  noble  and  un- 
ceasing succession.    I  was  still  more 
struck  with  the  skill  and  good  fortune, 
by  which  the  people  had  contrived  to 
combine  the  industry  of  manufactures 
mth  the  life  of  the  fields ;  a  problem 
which  England  herself  had  failed  to 
solve.    But,  most  of  all,  I  was  at- 
tracted by  the  independent  air,  and 
handsome   and  vigorous  appearance 
of  the  people ;  almost  every  man  was 
a  proprietor,  and  had  the  look  which 
proprietorship   alone   can   give.     I 
found  books  in  almost  every  cottage, 
decency  of  dress  every  where,  and 
among  the  higher  orders  frequent  ele- 
gance and  accomplishment.  The  wo- 
men were  cultivated  and  intelligent ; 
the  men,  spirited  and  enquiring.  But 
the  politics  of  France  had  made  their 
way  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
province,  and  the  glories  of  a  republic 
^*  loomed  large  "  before  the  popular  eye. 
As  it  was  my  purpose  to  see  all  thati 
could  with  my  own  eyes,  I  mingled 
largely  in  society,  made  no  distinction 
between  honourable  men  of  different 
political  creeds,  enjoyed  to-day  the 
stag-hunt  and   claret  of  the  noble 
Whig,  and  to-morrow  the  stag-hunt 
and  claret  of  the  noble  Tory,  listen- 
ed to  all,  laughed  with  all,  and  learn- 
ed something  from  all.    The  Enslish 
aristocrat,  especially  if  he  holds  high 
official  place,  once  haunted  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  Irish  of  all  conditions, 
like  an  incarnation  of  an  Indian  deity 
—all  fierceness  and  frigidity ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  general 
order  of  viceroys  and  secretaries  had 
not  tended  much  to  remove  the  con- 
ception.   They  were  chiefly  men  of 
advanced  life,  with  their  habits  formed 
by  intercourse  with  the  most  exclusive 
dass  in  existence,  the  English  peerage, 
or  rendered  rigid  by  the  dry  formalities 
of  official  life.    But  I  was  young,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  that  rough  work  of 
the  world  which  gives  pliancy,  if  not 
polish,  to  all  characters ;  and  I  was,  be- 
sides, really  delighted  with  the  anima- 
tion, pleasantly,  and  winning  kind- 
ness which  exhibited  themselves  every 
where  round  me.    I  was  half  a  son 
of  Ireland  already,  and  I  regarded 
the  recognition  as  the  pledge  of  mv 
success.  ^ 
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^*  Do  you  know,"  said  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  accomplished 
noblemen  of  the  country  to  me,  one 
day  at  his  sumptuous  table — **how 
many  of  the  lords-lientenant  do  yoa 
think  have  left  a  popular  recollection 
behmd  them  ?  " 

I  professed  my  ignorance,  bat 
enumerated  some  names  remarkable 
for  intelligenoe  and^igonr  of  admini* 
8ti:%tion. 

''  Oh,"  said  my  entertainer,  "  that 
was  not  the  question  I  Great  states- 
men and  showy  governors,  capital 
rulera  of  the  country  and  bold  ma- 
nagers of  our  factions,  we  hare  had 
in  sufficient  succession,  but  I  speak  of 
the  faculty  of  being  remembered ;  the 
talent  of  making  a  public  impression ; 
the  power  of  escaping  that  national 
oblivion  into  which  mere  official  ser- 
vices, let  them  be  of  what  magnitade 
they  may,  inevitably  drop  when  their 
performer  has  disappeared.  Well, 
then,  I  shall  teU  yon.  Two^  and  no 
more." 

I  begged  to  know  the  names  of 
those  ^^  discoverers  of  the  grand  se- 
cret, the  philosopher's  stone  of  popu- 
larity," the  alchemists  who  had  power 
to  fix  the  floating  essence  of  the  Irish 
mind! 
'^ChesterfieldandTownshend.  Ches- 
terfield, regarded  as  a  fop  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  daring,  steady,  and  sub- 
tle governor  of  the  unruly  spirits  of 
Ireland,  in  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
periods.  That  the  throne  of  the  Bmns- 
wicks  did  not  see  an  Irish  revolt  at 
the  moment  when  it  saw  a  Scottish 
invasion,  was  the  service  of  Chester- 
field.   But  he  ruled  not  by  his  wis- 
dom, but  by  his  wit.   He  broke  down 
faction  by  hon-moU ;  he  extLngnished 
conspiracy  by  passing  compliments ; 
he  administered  the  sternest  law  with 
the  most  poUshed  smile ;   and  cnt 
down  rebellion  by  quotations  from 
La  Fontaine,  and  ccUembourgs  from 
Scarron.     But  with  these  fortunate 
pleasantries  he  combined  public  and 
solid  services.     He  threw  a  lar^e 
portion  of  the  crown  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital*  into  a 
park  for  the  recreation  of  the  citiaens, 
and  thus  gave  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  munificent  examples  of  regard 
for  the  heal  til  and  enjoy  meift  of  the 
people;  a  more  onduriag  monument 
of  his  3tatesman9hip  coSd  not  havQ 
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been  offiBred  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
connby." 

Of  the  Marquis  Townsheod  I  had 
beird  u  a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  stir- 
riDgTieero/,  bat  I  still  had  to  learn 
the  source  of  his  popolaritj. 

"  Townshend  was  one  of  those  sin- 

goltf  men  who  possess  faculties  of 

which  tbej  have  no  knowledge,  until 

the  moment  when  they  become  neces- 

9»j.  He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  and 

finked  his  soldiership  in  the  most  bril- 

littt  victory  of  his  day— the  battle  of 

Quebec    On  his  appointment  to  the 

Ticeroytlty,  he  found  his  government 

toothing;  a  goyemment  faction  sn- 

persedJDg  the  governor,  and  an  oppo- 

stioa  faction  engrossing  the  people. 

He  now,  for  the  first  time,  becasie  a 

politician.  He  resolved  to  crush  both, 

uid  he  succeeded.    He  treated  the 

govenunent  faction  in  Ireland  with 

contomcly,  and  he  treated  the  oppo- 

?ft>n  with    contempt.     Both    were 

iodignant;  he  laughed  at  both,  and 

J*ated  them  with  still  more  scorn. 

Both  were  astonished— the  govem- 

^t  faction  intrigued  against  him  in 

^glaod,  *the  opposition  threatened 

UDpeachment.    He  defied  them  still 

^  haughtily.  They  now  found  that 

^  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  both 

^bmitted.     The  nation  joined  him, 

*as  pacified,  grew  in  vigour,  as  it 

/'Quired  tranquillity;   and  here  you 

rjve  the  secret  of  all  the  privileges 

Jf  ^ich  Ireland  has  obtained.    Town- 

fj^^tid  performed,  only  on  a  smaller 

2^^  the  same  national  service  which 

tfw5^  performed  on  a  larger  one.    He 

a^?^  the  people  out  of  the  hands  of 

^'^^tocracy,  broke  up  the  league  of 

^tilence  and  power,  and  gave  the 

^f^nd  that  popular  fireedom  which  the 

^[*J^at  minister  of  England  gave  to  the 

^^pire.    For  this  the  name  of  Town- 

l^^nd  lives  among  us  still.    His  bold 

retires  are  recorded,  his  gallant  bear- 

^%  is  remembered,  his  passing  plea- 

^^tries  have  become  a  portion  of  the 

^tiooal  wit,  and  his  rough  but  effcc- 

^lal  services  are  among  the  memorials 

Vonr  independence  as  a  people." 

The  erening  of  this  hospitable  day 
Qoodnded  with  a  bail  to  the  neigh- 
boaiiog  families,  and  all  was  graceful 
md  animated  enjoyment.  My  host 
had  travelled  mndi  in  early  life,  and 
had  brought  home  some  fine  pictures 
IBdralnablc  scolptmrcs.  He  wi^  an  ac- 
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compUshed  classical  scholar — a  quality 
which  I  found  in  some  degree  fashion- 
able among  the  leading  personages  of 
the  time,  and  which  unquestionably 
added  much  to  the  high  tone  of  conver- 
sation among  the  parliamentary  circles. 
In  his  magnificent  mansion  an  artist 
might  have  found  studies,  a  scholar 
learning,  a  philosopher  wisdom,  and 
a  man  of  the  world  aU  the  charms  of 
polished  life.  How  soon,  and  how 
fearfully,  were  they  all  to  be  extin- 
guished !  How  bitterly  were  all  who 
honoured  and  esteemed  that  generous 
and  higlily>gifted  nobleman,  to  feel 
what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  sha- 
dows we  pursue ! 

Our  mornings  were  chiefly  spent  in 
hunting  over  the  fine  landscape  which 
spread,  in  all  the  various  beauty  of 
vegetation,  within  view  of  the  man- 
sion. On  one  of  those  days  the  atten- 
tion of  the  field  was  caught  by  the 
fierce  riding  of  a  singular>looking  man, 
scarcely  above  the  peasant  in  his  gene- 
ral appearance,  and  yet  mount^  on 
one  of  the  finest  EngUsh  horses  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  He  rode  at  every  thing, 
managed  his  horse  with  practis^ 
skill,  and  soon  became  an  object  of 
general  emulation.  To  "ride  up" 
to  the  "wild  horseman,"  was  found 
to  be  a  task  not  easily  accomplished, 
and  at  length  all  was  a  triid  of  speed 
with  this  dashing  exliibitor.  A  glance 
which,  when  on  the  point  of  one  of 
his  most  desperate  leaps,  he  threw 
back  at  me,  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
challenge,  and  I  rushed  on  at  speed. 
The  Irish  hunter  is  matchless  at  "top- 
ping" stone  walls,  but  his  practice  has 
not  lain  much  among  rivers ;  and  the 
English  horse  is  sometimes  his  master 
at  the  deep  and  rapid  streams  which, 
running  between  crumbling  banks,  are 
perhaps  the  severest  trials  to  both 
horse  and  rider.  The  majority  of  the 
hunt  pulled  up  at  the  edge  of  one  of 
those  formidable  chasms,  and  I  was 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  follow  their 
example ;  but  the  look  of  the  strange 
rider  had  a  sneer  along  with  it,  which 
put  me  on  my  mettle,  and  I  dashed 
after  him.  The  hounds  had  scrambled 
through,  and  we  rode  nearly  abreast 
through  a  broken  country,  that  mixture 
of  bog  and  firm  ground  which  occurs 
firequently  ui  newly  cleared  land,  and 
over  which  nothing  but  the  most 
powerful  fclucws  can  tuukc  way,    Wc 
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bfltd  now  left  every  one  behind  us,  were 
BtrnggUng  on  through  the  dimness  of 
a  haey  day,  sinking  into  twilight. 
Suddenly  my  mysterious  rival  turned 
his  horse  full  upon  me,  and  to  my  utter 
amasement  discharged  a  pistol  at  my 
head.  Tlie  discharge  was  so  close 
that  I  escaped  only  by  the  swerving 
of  my  horse  at  the  flash.  I  f^slt  my 
Ikce  bum,  and  in  the  impulse  of  the 
pidn  made  a  blind  blow  at  him  with 
my  whip.  He  had  drawn  out  another 
pistol  in  an  instant,  which  the  blow 
luckily  dashed  out  of  his  hand.  No 
words  passed  between  us,  but  I  bound- 
ed on  him  to  seize  him.  He  slipped 
away  from  my  grasp,  and,  striking  in 
the  spur,  gallopKcd  madly  forward,  1  in 
pursuit.  The  twilight  had  now  deep- 
enedi  and  he  plunged  into  a  lane 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  steep 
hedges,  and  which,  from  some  former 
hunting  in  this  quarter,  I  knew  to  be 
a  cul-de-sac.  This  doubled  my  deter- 
mination to  make  myself  master  of 
the  assassin ;  and  even  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  I  formed  some  concep- 
tion of  my  having  seen  his  fkoe  before, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  put  me  out  of 
the  way  was  connected,  in  some  way 
or  other,  with  public  affairs.  This 
question  was  soon  decided.  He  reach- 
ed the  end  of  the  lane,  which  was 
shut  in  with  a  wall  of  about  the  height ' 
of  a  man.  His  horse  shied  at  the 
obstacle.  The  rider,  with  an  oath 
tad  a  desperate  exertion,  pushed  him 
to  it  agfdn.  I  was  now  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  and  arrived  Just  in  time 
to  see  the  animal  make  a  convulsive 
spring,  touch  with  his  hind  feet  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  roll  over. 
My  Irish  horse  cleared  it  in 
the  native  style,  and  I  found  my 
enemy  crushed  under  his  hunter, 
and  evidently  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
He  had  been  flung  on  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  the  weight  of  the  falling  horse 
had  broken  his  spine.  I  poured  some 
Inrandy  down  his  throat,  relieved  him 
ft^m  the  incumbrance  of  the  hunter — 
attempted  to  give  him  hope — but  he 
told  me  that  it  was  useless ;  that  he 
felt  death  coming  on,  and  that  I  was 
the  last  man  who  should  wish  him  to 
live,  "  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
my  extinction.**  For  a  while,  his  re- 
collections were  wild,  and  he  talked  of 
events  in  France  and  Spain,  where  he 
seemed  to  have  done  some  deeda 
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which  aflflscted  him  with  pcfeuliar  hor- 
ror in  the  prospect  of  dissolution. 
But,  aft*  a  brief  period  of  those  ter- 
rible disclosures,  his  pdns  totally 
ceased,  his  mind  grew  clear ;  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  agents  of  a  National  Con- 
spiracy to  republicanize  Ireland. 
"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  he  to  me,  *•  to 
one  who  now  sees  the  madness  of  the 
design,  and  is  sensible  of  the  guilt 
of  taking  away  the  lives  of  honour- 
able men.**  A  lapse  of  weakness  here 
tied  his  tongue ;  and  I  brought  him  a 
draught  of  water  ftx>m  a  spring  which 
gurgled  beside  the  wall.  He  tnanked 
me,  and  proceeded  to  say,  that  my 
**  character  fbr  vigilance  and  activity 
had -alarmed  the  principal  conspira- 
tors, and  that  he,  thinking  all  crimes 
meritorious  in  a  popular  cause,  had 
resolved  to  signaliEO  the  commence- 
ment of  his  services,  by  putting  the 
English  secretary  to  death  on  the  first 
occasion.*  For  this  purpose,  he  had 
fbllowed  my  steps  for  some  time  in 
the  metropolis,  but  without  finding  a 
fit  opportunity.  The  intelligence  of 
my  hunting  days  In  the  north  gave  him 
renewed  expectations,  and  he  had 
followed  me  In  various  disguises ;  had 
been  present  at  dinnelrs  and  balls, 
where  I  was  the  principal  guest ;  had 
even  frequently  conversed  with  me  on 
public  and  fbreign  topics ;  in  fiust,  had 
haunted  me  with  a  case  of  pistols  con- 
stantly in  his  bosom ;  yet  had  never 
been  able  to  find  the  tme  opportimity 
of  despatching  me  without  edat.  He 
had,  at  last,  determined  to  give  up 
the  object  as  altogether  hopeless; 
and  had  already  prepared  to  act  on  a 
bolder  scale  by  heading  c^n  rebellion, 
when  he  heard  of  my  intending  to 
hunt  on  this  day.  It  was  to  be  his 
last  experiment;  **and  how  rejoiced 
I  am,**  said  he,  "  that  it  has  failed !  ** 
He  now  remained  for  a  while  in  ap- 
parent meditation,  and  then  suddenly 
raising  himself  on  hl^  hand,  said,  in  a 
full  and  manly  tone — ^'  One  thing  I 
still  can  do  in  this  wortd,  if  tt  may 
not  be  too  late.  Leave  me  here ;  I 
must  die ;  go  back  in  ail  haste  to  your 
filends,  and  tell  them  to  prepans 
either  to  fly  or  defend  their  Hves. 
This  is  the  night  appointed  fin-  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection. 
Fifty  thousand  men  are  already  armed 
in  the  mountains,  and  ready  for  the 
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sifHial  to  inarch  on  the  principal  towns. 
The  few  troops  in  the  conntiy  are  to 
be  made  prisoners  in  their  barracks. 
The  goyemment  stores  are  to  be 
divld^  among  the  people.  Before 
twelve  honrs  are  over  we  shall  have 
a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  on 
foot ;  andarepablic  will  beproclaimed." 

The  intelligence  was  startling,  bat 
not  wholly  unexpected.  I  demanded 
the  names  of  the  leaders ;  but  on  this 
head  he  refused  to  make  anj  answer. 
I  next  enquired,  whether  the  rebel 
duiectorj  had  any  hope  of  assistance 
from  the  Continent.  **  That  I  can  fully 
answer,"  said  he,  now  almost  at  his 
last  gasp.  **  I  myself  was  the  nego- 
tiator. It  is  but  a  month  since  I  was 
in  Paris.  The  government  agreed  to 
send  seven  sail  of  the  line,  with  ten 
thousand  troops,  and  Hoche,  the  fa- 
vourite general  of  the  republic,  to  the 
north ;  <Nr,  in  case  of  unexpected  ob- 
stacles, to  the  south  of  Ireland.  I 
have  been  looking  out  for  their  flag 
from  hoar  to  hour."  The  man  sank 
ba^  on  the  ground.  I  prepared  to 
ran  for  help,  if  there  were  any  to  be 
found  in  that  desolate  place.  He 
grasped  my  hand ;  his  was  icy.  **  No," 
said  he,  *^I  must  now  be  left  alone ;  I 
am  diring,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  die. 
I  mBkftt&  from  your  blood,  and  I  shall 
not  share  hi  the  horrors  which  I  see 
at  hand.  Men  in  health,  and  men 
dying  think  differently  of  those  things. 
Ftoewell  I  **  He  gave  my  hand  a  con- 
▼nlsive  clasp,  and  expired. 

My  ritoation  was  an  anxious  one. 
Night  had  ftdlen,  and  the  hour  was 
frill  of  peril  to  those  whom  I  had  left 
behind ;  it  was  even  x>08sible  that  the 
insqrreetion  might  have  already 
broken  ont.  Bounds,  which  seemed 
to  me,  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  to 
be  the  signals  of  the  peasantry — ^the 
echoes  of  horns,  and  trampling  of 
bofies  of  horse — ^began  to  rise  upon  the 
gnst,  and  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  leave 
my  onfortnnate  victim  on  the  ground. 
A  lensth  a  load  shoat,  and  the  firing 
eC  mwetry  otitthe  skirts  of  the  wood, 
awoke  me  to  a  sense  of  the  real 
danger  of  my  sitoation.  I  fbrced  my 
way  through  the  thickets,  and  saw  a 
skbmish  between  a  large  mass  of 
armed  men,  and  a  picket  of  troops  in 
a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  wood, 
nieie  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  I 
ntvned  to  tte  spot  where  the  body 
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lay,  placed  my  hand  on  its  forehead, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  remnant  of 
life  llDgei'ed  there;  found  all  cold; 
and,  remoanting  my  horse,  wound 
my  dreary  and  difficult  way  back  to 
the  mansion. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  win- 
dows blazing  with  lights,  carriages 
arriving,  and  all  the  signs  of  a  night 
of  gala.  I  had  forgotten  that  this  was 
my  noble  entertainer's  birthday,  and 
that  the  whole  circle  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nobles  and  gentlemen  had 
been  for  the  last  month  invited. 
There  were  to  be  private  theatricals, 
followed  by  a  ball  and  supper.  The 
whole  country  continued  to  pour  in. 
Full  of  my  disastrous  intelligence,  my 
first  enquiry  was  for  the  noble  host ; 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  was  at 
length  informed  under  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy by  his  secretary,  that  some  in- 
formation of  popular  movements  with- 
in a  few  miles,  having  been  conveyed 
to  him  late  in  the  day,  he  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
his  yeomanry  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  disturbance,  and  as  it  was  then 
too  late  to  countermand  the  invita- 
tions to  the  ball,  had  given  strict 
orders  that  the  cause  of  his  absence 
should  be  concealed,  and  that  the  en- 
tertainments should  go  on  as  if  he 
were  present. 

Agreeing  that  this  was  the  wisest 
thing  which  could  be  done,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  alarm,  which  paralyses 
action  beforehand,  and  renders  all 
ridiculous  after,  I  seldom  felt  it  more 
difficult  to  play  my  part  than  on  this 
occasion.  As  a  minister,  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  solicitude  on  my  part, 
was  sure  to  be  magnified  into  actual 
disaster,  and  I  was  forced  to  keep  an 
unembarrassed  countenance.  I  im- 
mediately sent  out  servants  in  every 
direction  to  bring  intelligence  of  the 
actual  state  of  atfairs,  and  above  all, 
to  ascertain  what  had  detained  theur 
master.  Though  all  this  was  done 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  it  was  im- 
possible to  suppress  the  growing  im- 
pression that  something  extraordi- 
nary must  have  occurred,  to  withdraw 
firoro  his  own  hospitable  roof,  and  so 
long  detain,  the  lord  of  the  mansion, 
distinguished  as  he  was  for  the  most 
polished  courtesy.  As  the  hour  wan- 
ed, the  enqouies  became  more  argent, 
tiie  dance  Isngoiahed,  and  the  sbow]^ 
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crowd  forming  into  gronps,  and  wan- 
dering tlurongh  the  saloons,  or  gather- 
ed to  the  windows,  had  evidently  lost 
all  the  spirit  of  festivity.  To  my  as- 
tonishment, strong  opinions  began  to 
find  utterance,  and  I  discovered  that 
his  lordship,  in  his  general  and  lofty 
disregard  of  the  shades  of  popular 
sentiment,  had  among  his  gnests  some 
individniUs  whose  rank  and  wealth 
had  not  preserved  them  from  the 
taint  of  republicanism.  As  it  was  not 
my  purpose  to  make  a  ball-room  the 
scene  of  a  political  squabble,  and  as  I 
felt  it  due  to  my  official  position  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  entanglement 
in  the  obscure  follies  of  provincial  par- 
tizanship,  I  first  tried  to  laugh  down 
the  topic.  But  a  youn?  orator,  a 
handsome  and  fluent  enthusiast,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  continental 
excursion,  gave  so  stirring  a  picture 
of  the  glories  of  French  independence, 
and  the  glittering  advantages  which 
must  accrue  to  all  countries  follow- 
ing the  example,  that  I  was  forced  to 
stand  on  my  defence.  The  gallant 
republican  was  not  to  bo  repelled;  he 
poured  out  upon  rae,  as  he  warmed 
with  the  theme,  so  vast  a  catalogue 
of  public  injuries,  in  language  so  me- 
nacing, yet  so  eloquent,  that  I  was 
forced  to  ask  whether  I  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  Jacobin  club— 
whether  his  object  was  actually  to 
establish  a  democracy,  to  govern  by 
the  guillotine,  to  dose  up  the  churches, 
and  inscribe  the  toml»  with— ^eath 
is  an  eternal  sleep ;  to  swear  to  the 
extinction  of  monarchy,  and  proclaim 
universal  war.  Our  dispute  had  now 
attracted  general  notice.  He  an- 
swered with  still  more  vehement  and 
elaborate  detail.  I  had  evidently  the 
majority  on  my  side,  but  some  few 
adhered  to  him,  and  those,  too,  men 
of  consequence,  and  obvious  detenui- 
natlon. 

The  ladies  shrank  affrighted,  as  the 
contest  crew  more  angry;  and  the 
usual  and  unhappy  result  of  political 
discussion  in  Ireland,  an  exchange  of 
cards,  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
one  of  the  servants  brought  me  a  small 
packet  of  papers  which  had  been 
found  on  the  body  of  the  assassin. 
Glancing  over  them,  I  saw  a  list  of 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  first  name  in  the  paper  that  ot 
n^y  antagonist.    I  cmshod  the  doou« 


ment  in  my  hand,  and  beckoned 
him  to  a  window.  There,  alooe,  and 
out  of  hearing  of  the  gnests,  who^ 
however,  followed  us  anxiously  with 
their  eyes,  I  charged  him  with  his 
guilt.  He  denied  it  fiercely.  I  gave 
him  five  minutes  to  consider  whether 
he  would  confess  or  abide  the  conse- 
quences. His  countenance  visibly  ex- 
hibited the  perturbations  of  his  mind ; 
he  turned  pale  and  red  alternately, 
shaddered,  then  braced  himself  up  with 
desperate  resolution,  and  finally  ended 
by  denying  and  defying  every  thing. 
It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  press  upon 
this  moment  of  agony;  bnt  telling 
him,  that  nothing  but  compassion  pre- 
vented my  ordering  his  arrest  on  the 
spot,  I  again  warned  him  to  make 
bis  peace  in  time  with  the  govern- 
ment, by  a  solemn  abjuration  of  his 
design. 

I  have  the  whole  scene  before  me 
stilL  This  man  was  destined  to  a 
memorable  and  melancholy  fate.  I 
never  remember  a  countenance  more 
expressive  of  intellectual  refinement ; 
but  there  was  a  look  of  strange  and 
feverish  restlessness  in  his  large  grey 
eye,  almost  ominous  of  his  fhtore 
career.  He  was  still  young,  though 
he  had  ah-eady  gone  through  vidasi- 
tudes  enough  to  dart^en  the  longest 
life.  He  had  been,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, called  to  the  bar,  the  favourite 
profession  of  the  Irish  gentry,  where 
he  had  exhibited  talents  of  a  remark- 
able order ;  but  an  impatience  of 
the  slow  success  of  this  profession 
drove  him  to  the  hazards  of  political 
change.  He  had  married,  and  this 
increased  his  difficulties,  until  party 
came  athwart  him  with  its  promises 
of  boundless  honour  and  rapid  fortune. 
His  sanguine  nature  embraced  the 
temptation  at  once ;  but  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition  was  too  delibe- 
rate and  too  firigid  for  his  boiling 
blood;  he  plung^  into  the  deqwr 
and  wilder  region  of  conspiracy,  took 
the  lead,  whidi  is  so  soon  assigned  to 
the  brilliant  and  the  bold,  and  btomie 
the  soul  of  the  tremendous  factioa 
which  was  ready  to  prodaun  the  8q>a- 
ration  of  the  empire. 

He  had  but  now  returned  fiK>m 
France,  with  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  the  Bepublic,  and  a  plan 
agreed  on  with  the  Directory  for  the 
iQvadion  of  Ireland;  bnt  these  were 
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discoveries  to  be  niado  hereafter.    On 
tliis  oigfat  I  saw  nothing  bnt  a  gallant 
eotliQsuist,  filled  with  classic  recol- 
lections, inflamed  with  the  ardour  of 
ixtly  life,  and  delnded  by  the  dreams 
of  political  perfection.    Mj  sense  of 
tiie  utter  niin  which  he  was  preparing 
kx  himself  was   so  strong,  that  I 
pressed  him  from  point  to  point,  nntil 
ie  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  flight, 
ind,  rushing  from  me,  burst  open  a 
door  which  led  to  the  demesne.  While 
I  paused,  not  unwilling  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  escape,  I  heard  a 
wild  burst  of  wailing,  and  a  confusion 
of  voices  outside.    In  the  next  mo- 
ment, I  saw  the  fugitive  return,  with 
a  tottering  step,  a  bloodless  counte- 
nance, and  a  look  of  horror.    With- 
out a  word,  he  pointed  to  the  door ; 
I  followed  the  direction,  and  saw  what 
nugfat  well  justify  his  feelings.    The 
troop  of  yeomanry  had  been  attacked 
on  their  return  from  patrolling  the 
eonntry ;  an  ambuscade  had  been  laid 
for  them  by  a  lai^ge  force  of  the  insur- 
gents, in  one  of  the  narrow  roads 
which   bordered   the   demesne,  and 
where,  from  its  vicinity,  they  had 
imagined  themselves  secure.   As  they 
moved  down  this  defile  with  their 
noble  commandant  at  their  head,  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  assailed  them 
from  both  sides;  and  as  the  assail- 
ants were  unapproachable,  they  had 
no  resource  but  to  gallop  on.    But 
they  had  no  sooner  reached  the  wider 
part  of  the  road,  than  they  found 
themselves  fired  on  again  from  be- 
hind a  barricade  of  carts  and  waggons 
drawn  across  the  road.    The  aflair 
now  seemed  desperate;  the  muzzles 
<^  the  muskets  almost  touched  their 
breasts,  and  every  shot  told.    Then: 
pistols  could  only  keep  up  a  random 
nre,  and  their  sabres  were  wholly 
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useless.  They  were  now  falling  help- 
lessly and  fast,  when  the  carl  ordered 
them  to  charge  the  insurgents  in  front, 
and  force  their  way  over  the  barricade 
at  all  risks.  He  bravely  led  the  way, 
and  they  burst  through  under  a  vol- 
ley from  the  rebels.  A  ball  fatally 
struck  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
cheering  on  his  men,  and  he  dropp<*J 
dead  from  his  horse  without  a  gix)an. 
The  troop,  furious  at  their  loss,  had 
taken  a  desperate  revenge,  cleared 
the  road,  and  had  now  brought  the 
dead  body  of  their  lord  to  that  man- 
sion, where  he  had  so  long  presided  as 
the  example  of  every  high-toned  qua- 
lity, and  which  his  fate  was  now  to 
turn  into  a  scene  of  terror  and  woe. 

The  melancholy  tidings  could  not 
now  be  suppressed,  and  the  ball-room 
was  filled  with  screams  and  faintings. 
The  corpse  was  brought  in,  borne  on 
the  arras  of  the  yeomanry,  most  of 
them  wounded,  and  looking  ghastly 
from  loss  of  blood  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  encounter.  The  guests 
crowded  round  the  sofa  on  which  the 
body  was  laid,  with  all  the  varieties 
of  sorrow  and  strong  emotion  con- 
ceivable, under  the  loss  of  a  common 
and  honoured  friend.  Tears  fell  doi^ii 
many  a  manly  cheek ;  sobs  were  heard 
on  every  side,  mingled  with  outcries 
of  indignation  against  the  rebellious 
spirit  by  which  so  deep  a  calamity 
had  been  produced.  But  all  other 
considerations  were  quickly  absorbed 
in  the  sense  of  general  danger.  A 
tremendous  shout  was  heard  round 
the  mansion,  followed  by  the  discharge 
of  musketry  and  the  clashing  of  pikes. 
All  rushed  to  the  windows,  and  we 
saw  the  hills  in  a  blaze  with  fires, 
and  the  demesne  crowded  with  the 
armed  thousands  of  the  insurrection. 
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JAKUfl ; 

Tbb  6o9  ov  Nbw-Ybab's  Dat,  vbok  thb  Fasti  o*  Otip. 

Behou>  with  omens  blithe  and  bright,  on  festive  Kew- Year's  Daj, 

First  in  the  year  old  Janos  comes,  and  foremost  in  my  lay ! 

Twin-headed  god,  source  of  the  year  that  silent  glides  away, 

Who  only  of  the  Olympian  throng  canst  thine  own  back  survey ; 

Bless  thou  our  noble  chiefs,  whose  arms  have  purchased  gentle  peace 

To  fruitful  Earth,  and  lent  the  wave  from  pirate-chase  release ; 

On  senators  and  people  smile,  who  call  Quirinus  god. 

All  temples  bright,  in  shining  white,  fly  open  at  thy  nod  1 

A  ludcy  sun  doth  shine ;  nor  voice,  nor  thought  of  ill,  be  stirred 

To  tempt  the  time ;  the  happy  day  demands  the  happy  word. 

No  brawls  assail  the  ear ;  cease  now  the  harsh-vex'd  forum's  \am^ 

And  calumny  with  eager  tongue,  for  once  thy  spite  be  dumb ! 

Lo  I  where  the  pure  and  fragrant  flame  from  every  altar  round 

UpwreaUies,  while  ears  devout  receive  the  safl^n's  crackling  sound  1 

The  wandering  flame,  far  darting,  strikes  the  golden-fretted  roof, 

And  with  the  tremulous  ray  aloft,  it  weaves  a  shining  woof. 

In  stately  pomp,  the  people  wend  up  the  Tarpeian  slope, 

All  brightly,  on  a  bright  day  clad,  the  pure  white  robes  of  hope ; 

New  axes  shine,  and  in  the  sun  new  purple  bravely  sports. 

And  greeted-far  the  cumle  chair  new  weight  of  worth  supports ;  * 

New  oxen  come  that  lately  cropp'd  the  sweet  Faliscan  grass, 

And  yield  to  Jove  their  willing  necks  on  which  no  yoke  did  pass. 

He,  from  his  starry  throne  sublime,  looks  East  and  West ;  aad  lo  I 

He  sees  but  Rome,  and  Bome's  domain,  in  all  he  sways  below. 

Hail  happy  day,  and  still  return  to  bless  with  happier  face 

The  sons  of  Bomuius,  lords  of  Earth,  not  thankless  for  thy  grace  \ 

But  who  art  thou,  strange  biform  god,  and  what  thy  power  V  for  GiMce 

With  all  her  gods  of  thee  and  thine  hath  bade  her  Muses  cease ; 

This  say ;  and  say  why  thou  alone  of  all  celestial  kind, 

Dost  forwards  stUl  look  steadfastly  and  also  gase  behind  ?   . 

Thus  with  myself  I  mused,  and  held  my  tablets  to  indite. 

When  sudden  through  the  room  there  shone  an  unaccustomed  ligbty 

And  in  the  light  the  double  shape  of  Janus  hoar  appeared, 

And  'fore  my  view  with  fix'd  regard  his  double  face  he  rear'd. 

I  stood  aghast,  each  rigid  hair  erect  rose  on  my  head, 

And  through  my  frame  with  freezing  touch  the  creeping  terror  aped. 

He  in  his  right  hand  held  a  staff,  and  in  his  left  a  key, 

And  with  the  mouth  to-me-ward  tnm'd  these  wcMrds  he  spake  to 

^*  Fear  not,  pains-taking  bard,  whose  pen  doth  chroiocle  the  days^ 

Receive  my  word  with  faithful  ear,  and  sound  it  in  thy  lays. 

When  earth  was  young,  primeval  speech  first  call'd  me  Chaos ;  I 

Am  no  birth  of  to-day — a  name  of  hoar  antiquity. 

This  lucid  air,  and  the  other  three,  which  elements  ye  class. 

Fire,  water,  earth,  were  then  one  rude  and  undigested  mass ; 

But  soon  within  the  mingled  heap  a  secret  strife  did  brew, 

And  to  self-chosen  homes  anon  the  hostile  atoms  flew. 


*  On  the  kalends  of  January  the  consuls-elect  were  formally  installed ;  and  on 
this  occasion  a  procession  was  made  to  the  Capitol,  and  sacrifice  performed  to 
Jupiter.  The  principal  part  of  the  procession,  of  coarse,  was  the  consuls  in  their 
cnrule  chur,  preceded  by  the  lictors  bearing  the  fiuc€$,  or  bundles  of  rods  and 
axes. 
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First  rose  the  flame  sablime,  the  air  assumed  the  middle  berth, 
And  to  the  central  base  were  bound  strong  ocean,  and  firm  earth. 
Then  I,  till  then  a  mass  confused,  a  huge  and  shapeless  round, 
New  features  worthy  of  a  god,  and  worthy  members  found ; 
Still  of  my  primal  shapeless  bulk  remained  the  little  trace. 
That  I  alone  have  no  true  back,*  but  show  both  ways  a  face. 
One  cause  thou  hast ;  another  hear,  and  with  my  figure  know, 
3iiy  virtue  and  my  power  above,  my  ofiioe  here  below. 
TVhate'er  thou  see*st,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air,  the  fiery  cope. 
At  my  command  they  shut  their  gates,  at  my  command  they  ope. 
I  of  the  vasty  universe  do  hold  the  secret  key. 
The  hioge  of  every  thing  that  turns  is  tumM  alone  by  me. 
Peace,  when  I  please  to  send  her  forth  from  her  secure  retreats. 
Walks  freely  o'er  the  imfenced  fields,  and  treads  free-gated  streets ; 
The  mighty  globe  would  quake  convulsed  by  blood  and  murderous  din, 
Bid  Dot  my  brazen  bolt  confine  the  store  of  strife  within. 
The  gates  of  Heaven  are  mine ;  I  watch  there  with  the  gentle  Hours, 
That  Jove  supreme  must  wait  my  time  in  the  Olympian  bowers. 
Thence  my  name  Janus  ;*  thence  the  priest  who  on  my  altar  places 
The  salted  cake,  the  sacred  meal,  with  strange-mouth'd  titles  graces 
My  hoary  deity ;  thence  you  hear  Patulcias  now,  and  now 
Ciusius,  crown  the  votive  gift,  and  seal  the  mystic  vow.f 
Thus  rude  antiquity  at  first  its  simple  creed  confessed, 
And  with  twin  words  the  functions  twain  of  one  same  god  expressed. 
My  power  you  know — the  god  of  gates — now  for  my  figure,  why? 
The  cause  is  plain,  and  may  be  read  by  half  a  poet's  eye. 
There  is  no  door  but  looks  two  ways ;  into  the  busy  street 
^  way,  and  that  way  back  towards  the  quiet  Lar's  retreat  ]t 
And  as  the  porter  whom  you  place  to  keep  watch  at  your  gate, 
^  who  goes  out  and  who  comes  in  at  early  hour  and  late, 
^us  I,  the  warden  of  the  sky,  from  heaven's  wide-tented  blue, 
^k  forth,  and  scan  both  east  and  west  with  comprehensive  view. 
^e  triform  image  you  have  seen,  and  any  where  may  sed, 
^f  Hecate  standing  at  the  point  where  one  road  parts  in  three ; 
^m  I,  lest  turning  of  my  neck  my  function  might  delay, 
^e  motive  world  on  dther  side  Without  a  move  survey." 

*   f^hos  spake  the  god  with  friendly  mien  and  eye,  that  seemed  to  say — 
^  If  wish  be  yours  to  question  more,  command  me ;  I  obey.*' 
'^ne  thanks  1  gave ;  strong  fear  no  more  my  eager  tongue  possessed, 

^nd  with  a  look  that  sought  the  ground,  the  immortal  I  address'd. 

>J^his  would  I  know,  why  frosty  days  and  storms  begin  the  year, 

JVVhich  flowery  spring  had  usher'd  in  with  more  auspicious  cheer ; 

^^en  all  things  Nourish — all  things  then  of  youth  and  freshness  tell, 

.^the  jaicy  vine  begins  to  flow,  the  bud  begins  to  swell ; 

J\Vith  fresh  green  leaves  the  tree  is  clad,  a  virgin  sheen  appears, 

^The  bursting  seed  above  the  ground  the  fresh  green  blade  vprears. 

^^ith  fresh  full-throated  warbilngs  then  the  blithe  birds  stir  the  air, 

^-^Lad  lamb  and  lambkin  in  the  mead  their  fHskhig  sports  prepare. 

^iThen  suns  are  mild ;  its  south  retreat  the  stranger  swallow  leaves, 
^And  skilful  builds  tbe  well-known  clay  beneath  the  lofty  eaves. 
TThen  walks  the  i^oughman  forth ;  the  clod  yields  to  the  sturdy  steer } 
Soothly  the  fittest  tisie  was  this  to  omen  in  the  year.** 


*  From  Janua,t^  gate. 

t  The  etymology  of  these  old  epithets,  from  pateo  (to  open)  and  daudo  (to 

I  The  lor  famUiarit,  or  domestic  god  of  the  family^  who  had  an  altar  ia.  the 
ittier  pari  of  the  Roman  house* 
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My  words  were  many,  but  in  words  few  and  wcU-chosCn,  lie, 
.AVithin  the  compass  of  two  lines,  thus  made  reply  to  me. 
**  What  time  the  sun  that  sunk  before  mounts  loftier  to  the  Tiew, 
This  fitliest  closed  the  parting  year,  and  ushor'd  in  the  new." 
I  ask*d  again,  '*  Why  on  this  day  the  forum's  strife  should  end 
Only  in  part."—"  The  cause,"  said  he,  "  I  will  explain ;  attend. 
The  young  year's  starting  day  I  made  but  partial  holiday, 
Lest  labourless  begun,  the  year  might  run  to  the  end  in  play ; 
Each  cunning  hand  on  Janus'  feast  makes  prelude  to  his  trade. 
Of  all  the  rest  a  timely  test  on  New- Year's  day  is  made." 
Then  I,  this  further—"  Tell  me  why,  when  I  bring  frankincense 
To  Jove  or  any  other  god,  with  thee  I  still  commence?" 
"  Because  of  things  in  heaven  and  earth  I  hold  the  sacred  key, 
The  first  approach  to  all  the  gods  is  made  alone  through  me." 
"  But  on  thy  kalends,  why  are  men,  so  harsh  on  other  days. 
Keen  to  return  the  kuidly  look,  and  change  the  friendly  phrase?" 
To  this  the  god,  his  strong  right  hand  upon  his  good  staff  leaning, 
"  All  ommous  things  when  first  observed  speak  out  their  fateful  meaning. 
To  the  fitat  voice  of  things  that  cry,  ye  lend  a  trembling  ear, 
And  the  first  flight  of  bodeful  wings  fills  pious  hearts  with  fear. 
The  ears  are  open  of  the  gods,  to  catch  on  New- Year's  day 
What  random  words,  or  thoughtless  prayer,  a  hasty  fool  may  say." 
Thus  ceased  the  god ;  nor  slow  was  I  the  bix>ken  thi*ead  to  join, 
But  of  the  last  words  that  he  spake,  thus  ti*ode  the  heels  with  mine. 
"  But  what  have  dates  to  do  with  thee,  and  wrinkled  figs,  this  tell, 
And  what  the  honey  dew  that  drops  pure  from  its  snowy  cell  ?"  * 
"  Here,  too,  an  omen  lies,"  he  said ;  "the  cause  is  passing  clear, 
That  from  sweet  things  a  savour  sweet  may  relish  the  whole  year." 
Thus  taught,  the  cause  I  understood  of  dates,  and  figs,  and  honey ; 
"  But  tell  me  now,  wise  god  I "  I  said,  "  what  means  the  piece  of  money  ?  " 
He  smiled.    "  Alas !  how  much  thy  age  deceives  thy  wit,"  he  said ; 
"  As  if  sweet  honey  by  the  touch  of  gold  wei*e  sweeter  made. 
Even  in  good  Saturn's  day,  'twas  hanl  to  find  a  heart  all  pure, 
From  the  mfection  of  base  gain,  and  gainful  lust  secure. 
Small  at  the  birth,  it  grew  apace  the  thirst  of  yellow  ore, 
Till  heap  on  heap  ye  pile  so  high,  that  ye  can  pile  no  more. 
Not  so  the  measure  was  of  we^th  in  Rome's  primeval  time, 
Wlien  idl  was  poor  that  now  is  rich,  and  low  that's  now  sublime ; 
When  a  small  hut  was  all  that  held  the  son  of  Mars  divine. 
And  gather'd  reeds  were  all  the  couch  from  which  he  drain'd  the  wine ; 
When  Jove  within  his  narrow  cell  erect  could  scarcely  stand, 
An  earthen  Jove,  and  of  base  clay  the  bolt  that  arm'd  his  hand. 
When  with  wild-flowers  the  fane  was  deck'd  that  now  with  jewels  gleams, 
And  his  own  sheep  the  senator  fed  near  the  rural  streams ; 
When  gently  woo'd  by  healthy  sleep  the  rustic  warrior  lay 
On  straw,  and  pridsed  above  all  down  a  truss  of  bristling  hay ; 
When  to  give  laws  to  Rome  the  peasant  consul  left  the  plough, 
And  gold  was  then  as  great  a  crime  as  'tis  a  virtue  now. 
But  when  our  fates  were  lifted  high,  and  to  the  stars  sublime, 
Ferch'd  on  her  base  of  seven-hill'd  state  proud  Rome  had  learned  to  dimb ; 
Wealth  grew  with  power,  and  lust  of  wealth,  a  madness  of  the  brain, 
And  still  the  more  that  they  possessed,  the  more  they  sought  to  gain. 
Eager  to  make  that  they  might  spend,  spending  to  make  anew, 
Change  nursed  by  change  of  fell  extremes  to  monstrons  nature  grew ; 
Thus  he  whose  sickly  body  swells  with  water  in  the  veins. 
The  more  he  drinks,  the  more  within  the  thirsty  fever  reigns. 


**  The  allosion  here,  and  in  the  following  lines,  is  to  the  different  $irenoB,  or  Now- 
Year*8  gifts,  which  used  to  be  given  by  the  Romans! 


AD  things  are  prized  by  price ;  to  wealth  all  honours  now  are  sure ; 
Wealth  buys  the  rich  man  friends ;  forlorn  and  friendless  pines  the  poor. 
If  DOW  yoo^  ask  whj  copper  coins  are  chiefly  my  delight, 
The  ancient  brass  of  Kome  should  I,  the  ancient  Janus,  slight? 
Brass  was  their  wealth  of  old ;  though  now  the  better  omen*s  gold, 
And  the  new  metal  from  the  field  has  fairly  beat  the  old. 
Mjself,  though  simple  and  severe,  approve  a  golden  shrine— 
Ilus  metal  hath  a  majesty  that  suits  a  power  divine. 
We  praise  the  ancients,  and  'tis  well ;  but  use  our  modem  ways- 
All  fiishions  in  due  time  and  place  are  worthy  of  our  pnuse.*' 
Thm  ceased  the  god ;  but  I,  to  set  all  rising  doubts  at  rest, 
The  hoar  key-befu«r  of  the  sky  thus  with  meek  words  addressed : — 
^  Much  I  have  learned ;  but  tell  me  this — ^why  of  our  copper  coin 
Does  one  side  bear  a  ship,  and  one  a  double  head  like  thine  ?"* 
*'That  head  is  mine ;  you  might  have  known  the  likeness  of  the  face 
Bat  that  hoar  age  and  wear  have  dull'd  the  sharpness  of  the  trace. 
As  for  the  ship,  attend :  the  god  that  bears  the  scythe  whileome 
Far-wandering  in  the  Tuscan  flood  at  length  had  ceased  to  roam.f 
Well  I  remember  when  he  came,  and  hold  the  memory  dear — 
Satom,  by  Jove  expeird  from  heaven,  and  kindly  welcomed  here. 
Thence  was  the  land  Satumia  called ;  and  Latium  still  we  name 
The  part  where  ancient  Saturn  lurked  in  safety  when  he  came.t 
Onrpions  aires  upon  the  brass  the  sacred  ship  impressed, 
Whose  keel  to  blest  Ausonian  shores  had  borne  the  Olympian  guest. 
Then  on  that  spot  I  made  my  home  where  Tiber's  waters  glide, 
And  eat  the  yielding  banks  away  with  sandy- rolling  tide. 
Here,  where  Rome  stands,  wild  copse  green  grew ;  the  busy  forum  now 
Was  then  a  peaceful  glen,  disturbed  by  wandering  oxen's  low. 
Mj  fortress  then  was  that  same  hill  which  pious  Home  reveres 
Even  now,  and  thinks  on  Janus  when  Janiculum  she  hears. 
Here  I  was  king,  when  holy  earth  of  heavenly  guests  could  tell, 
And  in  the  haunts  of  men  the  gods  were  not  ashamed  to  dwell ; 
Ere  Jnstice,  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  human  guilt  and  crime, 
Last  of  immortals  left  the  earth,  and  sought  the  starry  clime ; 
When  hearts  were  sway'd  by  love,  and  held  by  bonds  of  holy  awe, 
And  light  the  labour  was  to  shape  for  willing  hearts  the  law. 
^^  war  I  knew  not,  and  the  gates  I  held  were  gates  of  peace ; 
While  in  my  hand  the  key  declared — Let  gamer'd  stores  increase  !** 
Here  closed  the  god  his  lips ;  but  I,  not  bashful,  open'd  mine, 
And  with  the  mortal  voice  again  unseal'd  the  voice  divine, 
*'Sbce  many  gates  are  thine  in  Rome,  say  why  dost  thou  appear 
|j, perfect  shape  and  size  nowhere  but  at  the  forums  here?"§ 
*y hereto  the  god,  with  gentle  hand  strolung  his  long  beard  hoary, 
Forthwith  recounted  in  my  ear  (Ebalian  Tatius'  stoiy ; 
And  how,  by  Sabine  gauds  ensnared,  the  fair  and  faithless  maid 
^  I^th  that  to  the  Capitol  leads  to  the  Sabine  lord  betray 'd. 


Ute  old  Boman  as,  with  the  double  head  on  one  side  and  a  ship  on  the  reverse, 
''^dl  known  among  numismatists. 

.  t  The  Tnscan  fl(Md  is  a  common  appellation  for  the  Tiber,  as  rising  in  Etru* 
2*)  aod  forming  the  ancient  boundary  between  that  country  and  Latium,  opposite 
*<*»e. 

^1  A  silly  etymology — ^from  lat€0,  to  lurk ;  mentioned  also  bj  VirgiL — JEn, 

J|  "  The  Romans  g^ve  the  name  of  Jani  to  arches  like  that  of  Temple-Far  m  Lon« 
^  under  which  people  pissed  from  one  street  into  another.  They  were  always 
^^i  peoj^e  entering  by  one  and  going  out  by  the  other,  every  one  keeping  to 
^riffht  The  temple  or  gateway'mentioned  in  this  place,  adjacent  to  the  ox  and 
IhtiA  markets,  was  built  by  IXuilius." — Kiiohtlst. 
VOL.  LTn.  KQ.  CCCIJ.  Q 
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^^Ab  there  it  BOfTyM  then  there  was,  a  dope  iij-wliiehjdiiga     * 

Steep  6vm  the  eitadel  to  the  plain,  and  forum  stretoh'd  below  9 

And  now  the  twain  had  reached  the  gate  where  Jnno*8  partial  wafd 

The  only  bolta  that  dosed  their  waj  propitiously  unbarr^di 

When(  t^b  wise  with  Saturn's  seed  In  (men  fight  to  Join, 

ContriTed  a  scheme  that  baffled  hers,  a  putti  entire^  mine ) 

I  oped  (in  openis^  lies  Inj  strength)  a  gate  where  waters  sleptf 

And  from  the  solid  rock  straightway  a  stream  Impetuous  leapt  \ 

To  the  hot  apdng  sueh  sulphurous  steams  my  timely  aid  supplied 

That  eager  Tatids  quail'd  and  shrunk  back  from  the  rolling  tide. 

The  Sabines  fled ;  the  gudiing  fount  miraculous  ceased  to  flow  \ 

Kor  pious  Boitte  to  own  the  power  that  sent  such  aid  was  slow ; 

A  little  altar  im  a  shrine  not  large  to  Janus*  name 

Was  raised ;  there  sprinkled  meal  and  cake  smokes  mingled  with  the  flame." 

'^  But  this  say  fhrtber,-*why  thy  gates  in  war  are  open,  why 

In  peace  are  closed  ?  "  whereto  the  god  thus  gare  the  prompt  reply) 

'^  That  till  her  sons  fierce  war  hare  quench'd,  and  cmsh'd  the  crude  rervli, 

Borne  to  re^re  the  homeward  host  may  keep  unbarred  the  bolt ) 

In  peace  my  locks  are  closed,  that  none  may  causeless  leare  hto  home« 

Nor  few  the  years  I  shall  be  closed  while  Cffisar  reigils  in  Rome»'* 

Thus  spake  the  god ;  and  lifting  high  his  head  of  diverse  riew, 

Scanned  east  and  west^  and  all  that's  spread  befieath  the  ethereal  blue  | 

And  peace  reign'd  o'er  wide  earth ;  eVn  where  i'  the  north,  with  suiiy  irave, 

The  rebeLBhine  to  Casar's  arms  theh*  latest  triumph  gare ) 

Peace,  hoary  Janus,  make  thou  sure  for  erer ;  and  may  they 

Who  purchased  peace  embrace  the  globe  with  eireiiasting  sway. 

to  A  hUXb  (StlRbi 

I  do  not  sigh  as  some  may  sight 

To  see  thee  In  thy  dalrkness  led 
Along  the  path  where  sunbeams  lie^ 
And  bloom  ii  shed* 

1  do  tiot  Weep  ad  some  may  #ee|), 
,  tJpoii  thy  raylesB  brow  to  look  5 

A  booii  more  rare  *twas  thine  to  kefep, 
When  light  forsook. 

A  glorious  boon  I  Thou  shalt  ttot  view 

One  treasure  from  the  esurth  depart--^ 
Its  starry  buds,  its  pearls  of  dew, 
Lie  in  thy  heart. 

Ko  need  to  heed  the  frosty  auTi' 

No  need  to  heed  the  blasts  tiiat  chaf^ 
The  scattered  sheaf,  the  vintage  spare— 
^Ifiy  hoord  is  safi:. 

Thou  shalt  not  mark  the  silent  ofaange 
That  falls  upon  the  heart  like  blight. 
The  smile  that  grows  all  cold  and  strange**^ 
'    Blees'd  is  thy  night  I 

Thpn  shalt  not  watch  the  slow  decay^ 
'  -    *  Nor  see  the  ivy  clasp  the  fane. 

Nor  trace  upon  the  column  gray 
The  milde#  stain. 

Ours  Is  the  darkness — tlilne  the  U^i. 
.  Withia  thy  brow  a  glory  plays  5 
Shrine,  blossom,  dew£op,  all  are  farighi 
With  quenchless  rays. 
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THS  rOHCEft  BALK. 


A  URGE  red  brick  hoHne,  with  a 
taoltimde  of  gable-cndS)  and  row»  of 
RDsii,  dhigT-iooklDg  whKiowft,   had 
hMdeD  itself  fbr  mauy  generatioiui  in 
t  damp  of  fine  old  trees  in  a  largo 
grwn  field-^almosl  qualified  to  tak« 
nmk  85  a  park-^at  a  distance  of  bi% 
or  mm  miles  from  St  Paul's.    In 
tbedajgof  the  good  Queen  Anne,  the 
City  h^  comfbrtably  huddled  up  round 
the  athedral  church,  and  looked  upon 
Iw  fister  of  Westminster  as  too  far 
renored,  and  of  too  loftj  a  rank,  to 
be  visited  except  on  rare  occasions^ 
Un^m  was  then  contained  within 
Reasonable  limits,  and  it  was  easy  to 
^aik  round    her   boundaries ;    jou 
^old  cren  point  ont  the  precise  spot 
fA  which  tne  town  ended  and  the 
coontiT  began.    The  Inhabitants  of 
tbe  lai^  brick  house,  knowti  by  the 
fltme  of  Snrbridge  Hall,  at  rare  inter- 
rili^  and  then  only  to  visit  the  shopSf 
nndertook  the  journey  into  the  city ; 
andf^mless  in  the  stillest  of  autumn 
frenings,  when  the  enormous  tongue 
of  the  metropolitan  clock  made  itself 
audible  on  the  Snrbridge  lawn,  they 
might  hare  forgotten  that  such  a  place 
as  the  capital  was  within  fifty  miles. 
That  generation  died  off;  and  London 
had  begun  to  put  out  feelers  in  all 
directions,    and   had   outgrown  the 
ancient  limits.    Streets  began  to  move 
but  a  little  way  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air;  and,  in  making  their 
vsnal    shopping-vbits    to  the  great 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  Snrbridge  Hall 
had  now  to  drive  through  a  short  row 
of  houses,  where  the  elders  of  the 
party  remembered  nothing  but  a  hedge. 
That  generation  also  died  ont;  and 
the  city,  like  an  old  dowager  who  has 
once  been  a  beauty,  and  boasted  of  a 
Vaist,  grew  out  of  idl  shape.    There 
were  squares  and  crescenta  rising  in 
every  quarter;  and  the  white  tops  of 
chimneys,  and  the  blue  dinginess  of 
roofs,  beciame  visible  from  the  upper 
windows   of  Surbridge   Hall.     The 
proprietor,  terrified  perhaps  by  the 
approach  of  such  neighbours,  adver- 
tised the  Hall  for  sale,  speedily  found 
m  purchaser,  and,  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  old 
UmbBjt  name  of  1^  Wabonds  a^tap- 


pearcd  from  the  country,  and  Surbridge 
Hall  became  the  property  of  William 
Wllkins,  Esq.  We  may  observe  tliat, 
much  about  the  same  time,  the  nama 
of  the  senior  partner  disappeared  ft^om 
the  door  of  a  dingv-iooking  house  in 
Riclies  Court,  and  the  firm  of  Wil* 
kins  &  Roe  was  deprived  of  its  larger 
half.  The  old  lion-rampant,  that  had 
stood  on  its  hind-legs  for  so  many 
years  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  piers  of 
the  entrance  gates,  as  if  in  act  to 
spring  upon  the  deer  that  lay  ruinl- 
natiug  on  the  top  of  the  other,  waa 
now  displaced ;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
his  position  was  taken  by  aplastcr-of- 
Paris  cast  of  Hebe,  benevolently  hold- 
ing forth  an  empty  goblet  towards  the 
thutity  statue  of  Apollo  which  did 
duty  on  the  other  side.  The  floors  iu 
the  old  hail  were  new  laid,  the  win- 
dows fitted  with  plate  glass,  the  paint** 
ing  and  decoration  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  Bond-street  finisher,  who  covered 
the  walls  with  acres  of  gilding,  and 
hung  chandeliers  iVom  the  ceiiingSf 
and  placed  mirrors  upon  the  walls,  till 
the  rooms  looked  like  the  show  gal- 
leries of  an  upholsterer,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  flue  solid  habitable 
apartments  they  used  to  bo  in  the 
time  of  the  late  proprietor.  And  a 
ehange  nearly  as  remarkable  took 
place  on  Mr  Wilkins  himself  as  in  his 
house.  He  attended  county  meetings, 
and  became  learned  in  rents  and  agri- 
culture. He  built  new  housea  for 
hh)  tenants,  and  only  regretted  he  had 
never  learned  to  ride,  or  ho  would 
have  followed  the  hounds.  But  though 
he  was  no  Nimrod,  he  dressed  like 
one  of  his  sons,  and  encased  his  thick 
legs  in  top-boots,  and  generally  car- 
ried a  whip.  At  last,  by  dint  of  good 
dinners,  and  voting  on  the  right  side 
at  the  elections,  he  became  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  if  Mrs  Wilkins  had  had 
the  politeness  to  die,  he  would  have 
married  Lady  Diana  O'Hnggomy,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  earl;  but  Mrs 
Wilkins  did  not  die,  and  Lady  Diana 
ran  away  with  a  dancing-master.  His 
son  had  been  eighteen  years  at  the 
bar,  and  never  had  had  a  brief;  his 
daughters  had  been  twenty  years  on 
the  worid,  and  never  had  had  an  offer, 
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bat  he  still  expected  to  isee  Richard 
lord  chancellor,  and  his  three  girls 
peeresses.    A  country  gentleman,  a 
county  magistrate,  perfectly  healthy 
and  tolerably  rich,  iras  there  any 
thing  wanting  to  Mr  Wilkins's  fell* 
city?  Yes.  Alexander  the  Great  was 
wretched  when  he  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  was  ten  times  happier 
when  he  was  breaking-in  Bucephalus; 
and  Mr  Wilkins,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  was  very  like  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  least  in  his  discontent,  and 
was  never  so  gay  as  he  used  to  be 
in  the  dingy  mansion  in  Riches  Court. 
The  dinners  he  gave  were  formal,  cold 
affairs,  where  he  never  felt  at  his  ease: 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
neighbours  quizzed  and  looked  down 
on  him;   and,  in  short,  he  felt  out 
of  his  element,  and  longed  sometimes 
for  the  free-and-easy  dhiners  he  had 
relished  so  much  in  the  city.     His 
farm-houses  were  at  last  all  buUt,  his 
improvements    all   completed,    and 
there  i'BB  no  further  occupation  for 
either  iiimself  or  his   money.     He 
sometimes  drove  into  Harley  Street 
to  see  his  son,  but  he  found  that  gen- 
tleman also  on  the  rack  of  idleness, 
and  went  home  again,  wondering  how 
Roe  was  getting  on  in  the  old  pre* 
mises,  though  never  venturing  to  go 
near  huu — ^for  his  family  had  insiBted 
on  a  dcid  cut  between  the  partners, 
and  could  not  endm'e  the  thoughts  of 
Mr  Roe  coming  between  the  wind  and 
their  newly  acquired  nobility.    Time 
wore  on.    Old  Willcins  grew  older. 
He  used  to  sit  at  the  window  of  his 
drawing-room  and  look  towards  Lon« 
don,  fancying  to  himself  the  bustle 
and  stir  that  were   going  on,  the 
crowding  in  Fleet  Street,  the  crush  at 
the  Bank ;  and  occasionally  imagina- 
tion conjured  up  to  him  the  image  of 
an  active  citizen  bustlmg  down  to- 
wards the  Exchange,   radiant  with 
success,' and  filled  with  activity  and 
hope ;  and  he  could  scarcely  recognise 
his  own  identity  with  that  Joyous  citi- 
zen, the  William  Wilkins  of  that  hap- 
pier time.     The   flood  of  building, 
which  had  only  reached  to  within 
three  miles  of  Surbridge  when  the 
Walronds  retired  to  the  ark  of  some 
estate  they  retained  in  Yorkshire,  had 
now  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
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distance  from  the  Hall.    '•  WlUars,'* 
with  Italian  fronts  and  little  green- 
houses at  the  side,  took  post  all  along 
the  road,  and,  from  the  open  win- 
dows, sounded  in  summer  evenings 
the  Battle  of  Prague,  or  God  save 
the  King,  so  that  you  walked  amidst 
perpetuid  music,  for  no  house  was  so 
ungenteel  as  to  be  without  a  piano. 
Surbridge  Hall  itself  ran  a  great  risk 
of  becommg  a  suburban  viSa  at  no 
distant  time;  and  Mr  Wilkins  waa 
in  some  hopes  that  his  frunily  would 
allow  hun  to  consider  himself  an  in- 
habitant of  London  once  more,  and 
no  longer  doom  him  to  the  cold  no- 
thingness of  squireship  and  gentility. 
But  whether  they  might  have  rdent^ 
in  this  respect  can  never  be  Imown ; 
for  while  he  waa  meditating  a  re- 
newal of  his  acquamtance  with  bia 
late  partner,  and  an  occasional  dive 
into  Riches  Court,  he  changed  hia 
bed  at  the  Hall  for  the  family  vault 
(newly  built)  in  Surbridge  church, 
and  his  great-ooat  and  riding- whip  for 
a  Roman  toga  and  a  long  gilt  biUon, 
with  which  he  pointed  to  heaven 
from  the  top  of  a  splendid  monument 
near  the  south  wall.    Richard  now 
succeeded  to  the  family  honours ;  and 
as  he  had  married  aMiss  Gillingham — 
a  name  which  he  preferred  to  his  an- 
cestral appellation — he  did  her  the 
honour  to  take  it  to  himself,  and  was 
duly  enrolled  in  the  list  of  justices  as 
Wilkins  Gillingham,  Esq.     His  son 
was  sent  to  Chnstchnrch,  and  his  three 
daughters  to  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school.     His  mother  and  sisters  re- 
tired to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  they  all 
began  to  persuade  Uiemselves  that 
Surbridge  had  been  in  the  frimUy  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest*    By  way  of 
strengthening  their  chiims  to  county 
consideration,  it  was  wisely  deter- 
mine to  oppose  the  building  invasion 
as  powerfully  as  they  could.    Several 
farms  and  fields  were  bought,  planta- 
tions were  skilfully  placed,   two  or 
three  feet  were  added  to  the  height  of 
the  waUs  all  round  the  property ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  some  impression 
was  made  on  the  advandng  architec* 
tural  enemy ;  for  in  the  speculative 
year  of  1819,  a  dozen  or  two  of  builders 
were  removed  to  the  Queen*s  Bench, 

,  ^  ,  w     . and  whole  rows  of  houses  were  left 

have  submerged  many  of  the  fields    looking  up  to  heaven,  in  vain  expec- 
and  orchai-ds  that  lay  at  a  very  short    tation  of  a  roof.    Wilkins  GiUingham 
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^rred  theoffice of  HighShoiff, caught    a  bona  fide  cotmtiy  gentleman,  with 

the  one  drawback  to  his  othcmise 


I  rarftit  In  entertaining  the  judges, 
tirdm  a  few  weeks  gave  place  to  bis 
kir.  Augustas  had  passed  two  years 
ttOxibrd — ^had  then  married  a  beauty 
*^4lie  dangfater  of  a  conntiy  snrgeon 
of  tbe  name  of  Howard ;  and  as  he 
faiberited  his  father^  tastes,  along  with 
Ills  property,  he  changed  his  family 
lume ;  and  poor  old  Widow  Wilkins, 
"^iio  still  sorvived,  enlivened  the  tea- 
^aUes  of  the  Wells  with  anecdotes  and 
fiescriptions  of  her  grandson,  Gilling- 
liam  Howard.  Death  seemed  entirely 
to  have  forgotten  the  relict  of  the  ori- 
ilbud  William.    She  stood  like  an  an- 
nknt  pillar,  to  point  out  where  the 
'baHdmg   it   once   belonged   to  was 
placed ;  and  was  looked  upon  by  her 
descendants  pretty  much  as  a  native 
American   looks  npon   a  venerable 
tqaaw  of  some  Indian  nation — the 
eonnecting  link  between  New  York 
and  the  woods.    The  widow  was  the 
Bole  point  <^  union  left  between  Sur- 
hridge  Hall  and  Riches  Court.  Whe- 
ther her  grandson  did  not  relish  tbe 
Temfaiisoence,  or  from  what  cause  no 
one  can  hazard  more  than  a  guess, 
certain  it  is  that  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  left  him  with  two  daughters, 
four  or  five  years  old,  he  did  not  sum- 
mon bis  venerable  ancestor  from  the 
Wella,  bat  installed  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters—>Annt  Susannah — ^in  the  tempo* 
lary  charge  of  his  house.    By  some 
aecret  arrangement,  into  the  causes  of 
which  we  have  no  time  to  enquire, 
such  a  change  took  place  in  Aunt  Sn- 
aannah,  that  though  she  left  Tun- 
l»idge,  having  secured  her  place  in 
the  inside  of  the  coach  in  the  name  of 
Ml»  S.  Wilkins,  she  was  brought  out 
from  London  in  Mr  Howard^s  car- 
riage In  the  name  of  Miss  S.  Gilling- 
ham ;  and  there  was  no  person  of  the 
name  of  Wilkins  in  the  whole  of  the 
cstabliahment.     Aunt  Susannah  was 
not  a  person  to  hesitate  long  as  to  a 
change  of  name.     It  had  been  the 
whole  otgect  of  her  life,  till  five-and- 
tliiity  years  of  disappointment  had 
almost  made  her  despair  of  succeeding 
in  her  ol^t,  by  the  help  of  special 
license  or  even  vulgar  banns ;  and  she 
aoeordingly  made  no  scruple  in  adopt- 
ing the  more  enphonious  Gillingham, 
and  sinking  all  mention  of  the  other. 
Mr  Gillingham  Howard  followed  the 
axample  of  bis  prcdeieessors,  Qewas 
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stupendous  respectability,  of  being  the 
greatest  drawer  of  the  long-lww  since 
the  days  of  Mcndcz  Pinto.  He  added 
two  feet  more  to  the  height  of  bis 
boundary  walls,  and  bought  all  the 
disposable  land  round  bis  estate ;  but 
if  he  bad  transplanted  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  Chinese  wall  to  Surbridge, 
he  could  no  more  have  kept  ofif  tbe 
intrusion  of  the  barbarian  villa-builders 
than  tbe  Celestials  have  been  able  to 
shut  out  tbe  same  pushing,  bustling, 
active,  energetic,  unabasbable  indivi- 
duals from  tbe  Flowery  land.  Archi- 
tecture went  on,  and  now  tbe  gigantic 
dty  bad  stuck  her  arms  so  majestically 
on  either  hip,  that  one  of  her  elbows 
actually  came  into  contact  with  the 
park  of  Surbridge  Hall.  There  was  a 
gentle  elevation — in  those  flat  regions 
honoured  with  tbe  name  of  a  bill — 
which  lay  at  one  side  of  tbe  Surbridge 
lands.  It  was  a  beautifully  wooded 
little  property  of  thirty  or  forty  acres, 
which  it  bad  always  been  tbe  ambition 
of  the  Surbridge  owners  to  buy ;  but 
it  was  so  involved  with  lawsuits  or 
doubtful  titles,  that  it  bad  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  get  possession 
of  it  for  love  or  money.  The  upper 
part  of  it  rose  high  above  the  glades 
of  Surbridge  park,  and  tbe  clump 
of  trees  on  tbe  summit  formed  a 
very  fine  object  in  tbe  view  from 
the  drawing-room  windows.  It  was 
all  laid  down  in  tbe  richest  pasture, 
and  would  have  formed  tbe  most 
valuable  addition  to  tbe  property,  both 
In  making  it  compact  and  keeping  it 
secluded.  The  owner  of  it  died  at 
last  in  tbe  Fleet,  and  it  was  adver- 
tised for  sale,  with  a  perfect  title  and 
immediate  possession.  Tbe  sale  was 
by  auction,  and  tbe  day  drew  rapidly 
near.  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  went 
carefully  over  the  ground,  examined 
the  condition  of  his  credit— for  his  sur- 
plus cash  was  gone — bad  the  property 
valued;  and  determined  to  give  a  thou- 
sand more  than  its  worth,  to  prevent 
it  falling  into  any  one  else's  hands. 
When  the  day  of  sale  arrived,  ho 
placed  himself  in  front  of  tbe  auc- 
tioneer, and  determined,  by  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  "  bids,"  to  frighten  any 
competitor  from  tbe  field.  The  room 
was  crowded,  and  the  sale  began.  All 
theeloquenceof  theeelebrated  Puff  was 
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diflplajed  on  ilita  MQMion  I  im4wli6» 
Ii6  paused  alter  his  glowing  desoriptioDi 
and  asked  any  geatleman  to  be  kind 
enongii  to  name  a  sum  to  begin  witli 
r-*-suggestiDg,  at  the  aame  time,  foar 
tboQsand  pounds.  ^^  Gentlemen,  shall 
we  aa7  four  thousand  guineas  ?  *^  Mr 
Olllingham  Howard,  in  a  voioa  that 
was  caknlated  to  show  that  ho  was 
In  earnest,  and  did  not  stand  upon 
trifles,  nodded  bis  bead,  and  said 
** seven!"  The anctioneer himself wai 
overcome  with  the  sncoess  of  his  ora« 
tory,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence 
among  the  spectators.  ^^  Thank  yooi 
dr^-seven  thousand  gumeas,^*  he  sai4« 
*^  Will  any  gentleman  make  an  adf 
yance?"  looking  round,  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  he  considered  it  useless  to 
waste  any  breath  in  endeavouring  to 
onhance  the  price.  His  hammer  roe* 
chanically  went  up,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  fklling,  when  a  weak  voice 
near  the  orator's  pulpit  whispered 
•*  eight." 

The  voice  proeeeded  from  sn  old 
nan  wranped  up  in  a  thick  great-coat, 
though  it  was  a  warm  day  in  June--* 
m  clear-eyed,  small«fsatured,  diminu* 
tive  old  man,  who  had  sat  the  whcde 
time,  taking  no  apparent  interest  in 
the  prooeedings.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  he  quiet* 
ly  repeated  the  awM  inonosylUi>lo^ 
^  eight  t"  Mr  Gillingham  Howaid 
looked  at  the  old  gentleman  with  de» 
testation  in  every  tefewe.  for  he  $»lt 
that  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  was 


aeluaUy  vobbiiig  hka  of  a  Ibonaand 
pounds ;  and  he  would  Save  bad  Tory 
few  scruples  in  sending  the  culprit  to 
Botany  Bay  for  so  tremendous  an  ont^ 
rage*  A  sort  of  smUe  ran  roond  the 
assemblage  at  seeing  the  sudden  alterr 
atioo  produced  on  his  oounteuance^ 
and  though  be  bad  determined  not  to 
give  more  than  the  original  seven,  he 
was  ashamed  to  be  cowed  by  an  on* 
known  individual  at  once ;  and  aft^ 
a  few  roinutas*  pause,  and  a  glance  of 
ineihble  hatred  at  the  little  old  man, 
who  bad  relapsed  into  his  state  of  con* 
tented  unoonoem,  he  looked  at  the 
auctioneer,  and  said,  *^  Five  hundred 
morer^  Baying  this,  be  put  his  bauds 
into  his  pockets,  and  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  his  eompetitor.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  old  gentler 
man  nodded  his  head  once  more,  and 
said,  ^^Mr  PuflT,  Tm  in  a  bony^ 
Will  this  gentleman  give  Isii  tbou« 
sand  guineas?  I  will! '^ 

The  anetioneer  gave  one  look  to 
Mr  Gillingham  Howard,  and  saw, 
finom  the  blank  expression  of  that  gen- 
tleraan's  countenance,  that  competi- 
tion was  at  an  end.  The  hammer  fell, 
and  seemed  like  a  great  rock  on  Mr 
Gillingham  Howard's  heart. 

'^  Your  name,  If  you  pleasei  sir,'' 
said  Mr  Puff, 

The  little  old  gentleman  rose  up  and 
said,  ^*  Give  me  a  pen  aiid  ink,  FH 
write  an  order  for  tha  money.  My 
name  is  Thomu  Sot,  Ka.30»  Biobei 
Court." 


CuAFTBa  IV. 


A  week  had  passed,  and  Mr  Gil* 
iingham  Howaid  nursed  his  wrath, 
like  Tam  O'Shanter's  wife,  to  keep  it 
warm.  The  name  of  the  sncoessM 
purchaser  had  stmdc  him  with  a  feel*- 
Ing  of  horror;  for  as  alienee  had 
brooded  for  fifty  years  over  the  his# 
tory  of  his  grandAtthep-^and  as  the 
misty  period  preceding  the  purchase 
of  Surbridge  had  given  rise  to  a  whole 
mythology  of  ancestry  like  to  the  anti- 
liifitoric  periods  of  Greece,  and  other 
imaghiative  nationa«-he  looked  upon 
-the  appearanceof  the  vMltable  contem- 
porary of  that  fabulous  age  in  the 
same  way  as  Romulus  wmdd  have 
regarded  any  surviving  friend  and 
•edbpanion  of  ifao  teal  bmiajfda  rob- 


ber or  pigrdriver  to  whom  ha  pro- 
bably owed  bis  bbrth.  It  is  needles, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  over  all  other 
foollngs  fear  and  disgust  predomi- 
nated. He  determined  to  withdraw 
bmaself  into  still  inore  aristooratic 
sednsbn  than  l>efore,  and  ou  np 
aceount  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  his  new  netehbour.  A  month 
or  two  passed  on,  and  no  steps 
seemed  takan  on  the  part  of  tba  pur- 
chaser to  avail  himself  of  bis  new 
acquisition.  Day  after  d^  Mr  Gil- 
4ingham  Howard  looked  up  to  the  tuft 
joi  trees  that  crowned  the  beautiful 
field  beyond  bis  park,  and  on  aeemg 
no  «ymptoi|is  ^  otttiog  down,  nor 
«ther|^paratiQR0  for  honso*bnal4iQg» 


bigaa  to  ixuJolM  in  tho  pletsipg  imti- 
cipadon  that  tae  old  geotleman  had 
po  intention  of  the  kind;  and  by 
cheiiahincr  this  idea  for  some  time,  he 
snoceeded  at  last  in  believing,  tliat 
if  be  did  in  reality  tarn  his  ground  to 
any  such  a  purpose,  he  would  bo  guilty 
of  a  fresh  injustice.  Three  mouths  had 
efa^paed,  and  the  beautiful  colours  of 
Autnmn  just  nnfurled  themselves  in 
ttrder  to  be  struck  at  tiie  first  broad- 
fide  of  a  November  frost — the  sun 
waa  shining  so  warmly,  that  the  leaves 
had  every  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  ydlow complexions;  and  a  young 
lady — like  a  butterfly  awakened  by 
the  brightness  of  the  day — fluttered 
forwtfd  from  the  porch  of  Surbridge 
HaU,  dressed  in  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  A  green  bonnet,  a  pink 
pelisse,  a  red  shawl,  and  lilac  para- 
8oU  were  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the 
sylvan  scene  on  which  she  hurriedly 
entered.  She  was  very  tall  and  very 
thin,  and  had  been  taught  to  walk  by 
a  Parisian  promeneme  at  a  guinea  a 
lesson ;  so  that  the  tail  of  her  go^n 
described  a  half  circle  every  time  she 
atcpty  and  her  progress  was  apparently 
on  the  principle  of  the  propeller  screw. 
A  small  sketch-book  was  under  her 
ann«  and  across  her  wrist  she  bore  a 
supemnmerary  shawl.  ^^  If  he  should 
be  there  again,"  she  thought,  **  he  will 
snrely  speak.  lie  looked  as  if  he 
wished  to  do  it  last  time.  But  he*B 
bashfhl,  perhaps,  to  a  person  of  my 
rank.  Foor  fellow — how  handsome 
be  looked  as  he  turned  away  I"  Tlie 
thought  seemed  to  be  a  pleasant  one, 
for  a  sort  of  smile  rose  to  her  thin  lips 
as  she  dwelt  on  it,  and  she  increased 
her  pace.  She  <^ned  a  little  gate,  and 
moved  rapidly  on  towards  an  onia- 
mental  pooltry-house  near  the  boun- 
dary of  the  estate.  The  extra  shawl 
was  soon  spread  upon  the  stump  of  a 
4ree,  the  sketsh-book  opened,  and  with 
her  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  fantastic 
chimney  of  the  hen-house,  she  listened 
for  every  soond.  I^ie  moved  the  pen- 
cil as  if  busily  engaged  in  sketching ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  figure  produced 
by  her  tooch,  took  (involuntarily  as  it 
were)  the  appearance  of  a  very  hand- 
tone  young  man,  for  whose  bright 
eyes  and  smiling  countenance  there 
was  no  warrant  in  the  twist«^  bricks 
and  eddl^  shapifed^aos.of  the  original. 
JU  aim  dr^Wfog'ltid'been  Oie  mys^s 
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eonfigaratioDS  of  a  coiyarer,  the  spirit 
came  when  she  did  call  for  it;  and  with 
a  side  glance  of  her  eye,  she  perceived 
at  no  great  distance  from  her  a  young 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  her 
with  great  earnestness,  aud  was  only 
prevented  from  addressing  her  by  the 
awe,  that  formed  of  course  the  body- 
guard of  a  daughter  of  Mr  Olllingham 
Howard.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the 
said  body-guard  may  bo  broken 
through,  without  subjecting  the  cul- 
prit to  the  penalties  of  high- treason. 
A  short  cough,  as  if  preparatory  to  a 
conversation — a  hurried  look,  and 
then  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile — 
a  sort  of  fidgety  uneasiness,  as  if  thQ 
stump  of  the  tree  was  something  ra- 
ther dlfierent  from  an  air-cusliion — 
such  were  the  methods  pursued  by 
Miss  Arabel  Howard  on  the  present 
occasion  with  complete  success.  The 
stranger  combated  with  his  respect, 
and  going  near  to  where  the  sketcher 
— again  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  was  putting  in  a  tufl  of  ivy 
— he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed — 

^^  Ha !"  exclaimed  Miss  Arabel,  in 
a  state  of  most  becoming  surprise. 

^^  I  hope  I  do  not  alarm  you,  ma^ 
dam,^^  said  the  stranger ;  *^  though 
my  sudden  presence  here  requires  an 
apology," 

"  Oh !— I  beg — I  feel  sure — any 
gentleman — my  father  will  be  most 
happy  to" 

"  You  aro  very  kind.  I  perceive 
you  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  situa- 
tion ns  much  as  I  do.  You  are  sketch- 
ing the  gable  and  chimney" 

*'  Yes — but  pray  don*t  look." 

But  before  she  had  time  to  close  the 
page  and  clasp  the  book,  he  had  caught 
a  view  of  a  well  drawn  hat,  aud  very 
tastefully  touched  whiskers. 

The  stranger  smiled. 

''  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  little 
work,"  he  continued. 

'*  And  the  building  so  very  pictu- 
resque. Orandpapa  pulled  down  a 
row  of  cottages  that  the  poor  people 
lived  in,  and  built  this  romantic  little 
hermitage." 

"  fcto  I  have  heard." 

"  Oh,  have  you  ?  Grandpapa  im- 
proved this  place  very  much.  Tlibik 
how  the  view  must  have  been  spoilt 
Jbj  a  row  of  nasty  cottages,  and  • 
crowd  of  horrid  poor  people.''   -•■    .-i 
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^^  It  was  very  near  the  church  for 
(he  cottagers." 

''  Oh  I  bnt  papa  is  going  to  get  the 
horrid  old  chnrch  removed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  parish,  and  have  a  beaati- 
ful  bailding  instead  of  the  present 
tamble-down  old  ruin/' 

^*  Taste  seems  hereditary  in  your 
family." 

^^  It  is  indeed :  ages  ago  great  im- 
provements  were  made  by  papa^s 
grandfather.  He  got  quit  of  all  the 
cottages  except  the  row  that  stood 
here— -for  what  can  be  more  horrid 
than  the  sight  of  a  set  of  dirty  igno- 
rant people  in  such  beautiful  scenery? 
They  should  all  live  in  a  common,  or 
hide  themselves  in  some  darlc  streets 
in  London.    Don't  you  thinii  so  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  of  them  do ;  bnt, 
if  I  were  a  sketcher,  I  thmk  I  could 
make  a  very  interesting  subject  out  of 
a  poor  man*s  cottage,  with  his  little 
children  playing  about  the  garden." 

^*  Not  real  poor  children  I "  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Arabel,  **nor  a  real  poor 
man^no.  I  have  made  sketches  my- 
self of  papa  and  the  Misses  Warrible 
— Sir  Stephen  Warrible*s  daughters — 
dressing  thera  in  fancy  rags,  and  fill- 
ing the  garden  they  played  in  with 
flowers  from  our  conservatory,  and 
giving  the  cottage  French  windows 
and  a  trellis- work  veranda.  He 
stands  leaning  on  a  spade,  with  silver 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  the  children 
are  plaving  La  Grace  with  the  hoops, 
covered  with  pink  ribands..  I  called 
it  'The  Poor  Man's  Joy;'  and  Lord 
Moon  has  begged  me  to  give  it  to  an 
engraver." 

*^  I  hope  yon  will  comply  with  his 
lordship's  request." 

**  I  would  if  I  could  escape  the  pub- 
licity of  the  thing.  Papa  would  be  so 
angry  if  he  thought  I  was  so  nearly 
professional  as  to  be  the  author  of  a 
published  sketch." 

"I  am  afraid  your  father  is  too 
particular.  No  scruple  of  the  kind 
fettered  the  genius  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  France." 

*^  Ah,  but  she  was  one  of  the  new 
people  1  There  was  no  artist  in  the 
elder  branch.  Papa  can't  endure 
Louis  Philippe,  and  says  they  are  all 
very  low." 

The  gentleman  was  attacked  with 
%  slight  cough,  and  after  a  pause  re* 
]iew^  the  cpnyiersatfon. 


"  I  think  I  have  seen  yon  engaged 
on  this  subject  for  some  time." 

'^  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  in  all 
these  twists  and  comers,"  replied 
Miss  Arabel  with  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  find  that  the  rencontre  was 
not  more  one  of  chance  on  his  aide 
than  her  own. 

**  Do  yon  devote  yourself  entirely 
to  sketching?" 

''  Oh  no  I  I  paint  as  well.  We 
have  a  large  gallery  at  home,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  school.  The  family 
portraits  are,  many  of  them,  very 
fine." 

''  Does  it  go  far  back  in  the  Eng- 
lish school?" 

*^  Oh,  you  should  see  the  great  wigs 
of  the  Charleses  and  jack-boots  of  the 
cavaliers !  We  were  all  cavaliers,  I 
suppose,  for  I  don't  see  a  smgle  round- 
head among  them." 

''And  the  ladies?" 

''  Ob,  such  hoops  and  farthingales ! 
such  pyramids  of  muslin  on  their  beads, 
and  pillars  of  red  leather  upon  their 
heels  1" 

*'  And  IB  the  painting  good  of  that 
ancient  date?  How  do  yon  like  it 
compared  to  the  modem  ?" 

"  We  have  very  few  modem  por- 
traits ;  and  none  of  any  ladies  Uter 
than  George  II." 

*'No?"  enquired  the  young  man 
anxiously.  ''  No  lady  later  than 
that  ?  Ah,  then  I  have  been  misin- 
formed!" he  added  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

*'  Had  you  heard  of  our  collection, 
then?" 

"Yes— no— that  is— I  believe,  in 
most  old  family  houses,  there  is  a  re-> 
gular  series  of  portraits  that  may 
enable  the  student  to  trace  the  altera- 
tions of  the  English  school  from  its 
very  commencement.'* 

"Oh — a  student— are  yon? — that 
is — ^have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
a  painter?"  enquired  Miss  Arabel 
with  great  dignity. 

"  Oh  no,  madam ;  only  an  admirer 
of  the  art." 

"And  yon  are  disappointed  at  the 
want  of  recent  female  portraits,"  8«d 
Arabel  more  graciously,  the  faintest 
possible  hope  springing  to  her  heart 
that  he  was  disappointed  at  the  ab* 
sence  of  her  own. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  heard  the 
BpiQion  of  a  coupeieni  Judge  on  ao 
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interesting  a  subject.  A  comparison 
between  Kneller  for  instance  and  Sir 
J<Mbna  woold  be  worthy  of  joor 
taste." 

*'  Oh,  Knellcr  by  all  means,  and 
Leiy  better  than  both!  I  believe, 
now  that  yon  pnt  me  in  mind  of  it, 
there  is  a  pale  colourless  Sir  Joshna 
in  the  nnrsery — the  school-room  I 
mean/' 

*^  A  lady?"  enquired  the  stranger. 
**  A  person,*'  replied  Miss  Arabel, 
who  never  allowed  lady's  rank  to  any 
one  whose  status  she  did  not  know — 
^^  with  long  hair  falling  about  her 
face,  and  a  little  boy  lying  asleep  in 
her  lap.  Whether  she  was  a  lady  or 
not,  I  don't  know,  but  I  rather  think 
not,  for  I  never  heard  of  her  being 
connected  with  our  family.  Perhaps 
she  was  a  nurse.  ** 

*^  And  are  you  sure  it  is  a  Sir 
Joshna?" 

"  Ob,  yes ! — His  name  is  written 
on  the  back;  and  Mr  Ochre,  my 
drawing-master,  says  it  is  all  out  of 
proportion,  and  of  no  merit  at  all. 
But  why  are  you  so  anxious  about 
the  daub?  Mr  Ochre  wishes  to  be 
allowed  to  retouch  it." 

"  If  he  lays  a  brush  on  it " — the 
stranger  began  in  a  fnrious  tone,  but 
checked  himself—*^  if  he  lays  a  brush 
on  it,  he  will  spoil  an  old  master." 

*'  A  master!"  said  Miss  Arabel  with 
a  contemptuous  giggle.  *^  I  only  wish 
yon  could  see  it." 

•*  I  wish  I  could,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman ;  ^^  but  I  am  afraid  I  shafi 
never  be  so  happy." 

•'  Oh!"— The  young  lady  did  not 
say  anything  more,  but  looked  at  the 
stranger,  as  if  takmg  measure  of  his 
respectability  to  see  if  an  entree  to 
Sorbiidge  Hall  was  really  above  his 
hopes.  He  was  tall,  well  made,  with 
an  air  snch  as  she  had  not  seen  in 
any  of  the  visitors  at  that  aristocratic 
mansion. 

**  Tm  sure,"  she  repeated,  lookmg 
down  and  speaking  with  interestmg 
hesitation,  ^^  my  papa  would  be  happy 
to  show  his  gallery  to  any  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  you 
know  papa?" 

**  I  have  not  the  honour,  but  since 

I  know  what  a  treasure  he  possesses, 

I  shonld  think  it  a  greathappiness  to 

make  bis  acquaintance." 

Th#  Jadf  Mid  nothing,  but  thought 


it  the  most  neatly  turned  compliment 
she  ever  heard  in  her  life. 

*^  I  am  on  a  visit  to  a  family  near 
this,"  he  continued,  "  and  may  per- 
haps have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Mr  Howard. 

"  Oh,  where  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Arabel.  **  What  is  their  name  ? 
We  know  every  body  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— that    is,    of  course,  you 

know" 

**  Every  body  that's  worth  know- 
ing," said  the  stranger  with  a  smile. 

**  Exactly.  Is  it  the  Rayleighs  of 
Borley  Castle,  we  know  them  very 
well ;  or  the  Manbys  of  Flixley  Ab- 
bey, delightful  people,  we  are  quite 
intimate  with  them ;  or  the  Snndridges 
of  Fairley  Manor,  there  are  no  plea- 
santer  people  in  the  world — so  good, 
so  ladylike,  and  yet  they  say  Mrs 
Snndridge's  father  was  something 
very  low,  a  Calcutta  merchant,  or 
India  director,  or  something  of  that 
sort.    Is  it  any  of  these  ?  " 

"  No !  It  is  with  a  gentleman  who 
has  lately  taken  a  small  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
will  think  I  have  been  absent  from 
him  too  long.  Do  you  sketch  here 
every  day?" 

**  Till  I  have  finished  this  tiresome 
building,"  replied  Miss  Arabel.  "  I 
must  avail  myself  of  the  fine  weather, 
and  not  miss  a  single  morning." 

The  gentleman  smiled,  and  so  did 
the  lady.  With  another  apology  for 
having  intnidcd,  he  bowed  and  with- 
drew. 

Miss  Arabel  continued  where  she 
was,  till  she  lost  his  graceful  figure 
among  the  windings  of  the  shrubbery. 
**  He  is  a  charming  man,"  she 
thought,  ^*  and  might  easily  manage 
to  get  acquainted  with  papa  if  ho 
chose.  Who  can  he  be? — he's  very 
clever  and  very  accomplished— and 
walks  so  nobly.'  I  wonder  if  ho  is  in 
the  Guards." 

She  opened  her  sketch-book  once 
more,  and  was  busy  with  her  pencil, 
and  her  thoughts  at  the  same  time. 
She  had  not  seen  what  necessity  there 
was  for  taking  bis  leave  so  hurriedly, 
and  perhaps  a  faint  idea  came  to  her, 
that  it  was  not  impossible  he  mieht 
return.  While  she  was  new-pointing 
her  pencil,  and  recalling  all  that  the 
stranger  had  said,  she  heard  a  foot- 
step coming  through  the  plantation. 
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*^  UviA !  He  is  cpnwg  agaia.  He 
can't  stay  away." 

"  ^vant,  young  mum — servant, 
apd  ail  that/*  said  a  voice  close  be? 
tiin4  her  i — "  Scratch !  scratch  I  ther^ 
you  go,  painting  bricks  as  if  tbe^ 
WM  Christians,  and  all  that." 

**SlrI  Are  you  aware  this  is  pri* 
vate  propei-ty.  J*apa  would  be  veiy 
angry  if'' 

^^  He  heard  I  was  here.  I  dassay 
he  would,  and  411  that-^but  I  don't 
intend  to  wait  for  him  here.  Til  beal 
np  his  quarters  at  the  hall— I  will — 
and  all  that." 

Miss  Arabel  had  a  profound  con* 
tempt  for  old  people  and  little  people  | 
and  the  person  who  at  present  ad? 
dressed  her  was  both  little  and  old, 
He  wore  a  short  flaxen  wig,  and  a 
Spenser  over  a  long-tailed  blue  coat  \ 
grey  nether  habiliments,  with  four  or 
3ve  inches  of  a  white  worsted  stock* 
ing  visible  between  his  knee  and  his 
gaiter.  It  was  a  very  well-shaped 
leg,  and  the  owner  thereof  seemed  to 
know  it. 

^^  Tou  will  not  find  papa  at  home,** 
said  Miss  Arabel.  ^^  He  has  gone  out 
to  a  magistrate's  meeting." 

*^  I  didn't  say  I  was  going  there 
to-day,  did  I  ? — ^and  he  don't  go  jns- 
iicing  every  day  in  the  week,  I  hope. 
I'll  see  him  soon,  depend  on't,  luud 
make  acquaintance  with  his  young 
'nns,  and  all  that*  How  many  is  Ibere 
of  you  ?  " 

"  My  sister  and  myself— if  you  en- 
quire as  to  the  number  of  Mr  Gilling- 
ham  Howard's  family,"  replied  Miss 
Arabel. 

*^  What  I  ha'o't  ye  picked  up  ne'er 
a  man  yet  ?  ne'er  a  one  on  you?  Is 
your  sister  any  thing  like  yourself  ?'' 

Miss  Arabel  cast  a  look  of  haughty 
indignation  on  her  questioner;  but 
disdained  a  reply. 

*^  Fr'aps  you're  looking  out  for  a 
juke  or  a  bemet,  or  some  regular 
nobleman,  .and  ail  that— for  J  hear  you 
earries  all  your  heads  uncommon  high 
— whereby  it  wouldn't  be  unagroeable 
to  pnll  'em  down  a  bit,  and  all  that. 
Come,  come,  don't  pout  nor  be  sulky. 
Be  friendly,  young  'oman,  now  that 
we're  going  to  be  neighbours,  and  all 
that." 

"Friendly,  indeed  I"  said  Miss 
Arabel,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  that 

wou)4  bive  mai^  »  martwgate  m 


fifty  pieces,  "  Fray  walk  on^  sir.  I 
am  a  lady,  and  papa  would  be  very 
indignant  at  your  impertinence," 

"  I  dassay  he  would ;  but  not  $ 
bit  more  than  I  l^avo  been  at  his'n 
this  many  a  long  (i^j.  Why,  I've 
dandled  him  oi^  mj  knee  a  hundred 
times." 

"  Have  you?  Ferbaps  you  were 
his  nurse's  husband,  or  the  butler.  If 
you  come  to  the  servants'  ball" 

''  Indeed  I  What  to  do  ?  To  see 
fine  ladies'  maids  give  themselves  airs, 
and  disgust  people  with  their  inso- 
lence and  affectation.  Much  obliged 
to  you  all  the  sapoe;  bu|i  when  I  wants 
to  see  sights  like  that,  {'U  come  into 
the  drawing-room*" 

**■  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  and 
beg  you'll  retire.  Fapa  pn|  an  Irish 
beggar  into  prison  for  three  weol^  for 
insulting  ray  aunt." 

"  What!  old  Susie— old  Two-to-the- 
Foundt  and  all  that,  He  must  have 
been  veiy  much  of  an  Idshman  to 
insult  the  old  Roman." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  pp 
yon  know  my  aunt  Susannah  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure.  Ain't  I  one  of 
her  elders?  Lord  love  ye,  I've  known 
old  Susie  since  she  was  just  up  to  my 
knee — and  a  reg'lar  spedment  alio 
was.  We  always  callea  her  Two-to- 
the-Fonnd.  Many's  the  laugh  her 
fiither  and  I  has  had  about  her  dumpi- 
ness, and  all  that." 

^^  Fapa's  grandfather?  Did  yon 
Jmow  him,  sir?"  enquired  }dm  Ara- 
bel, examining  her  companion  at  tlte 
same  time  to  see  if  be  was  pot  tha 
Wandering  Jew  or  St  Leon ;  for  fihe 
considered  her  papa's  grandfather  ajs 
.the  principal  personage  of  a  vary  re- 
mote historical  era ;  and  would  have 
been  little  more  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  old  gentleman  before  her  bad 
smoked  cigars  with  Sir  Walter  Ba- 
leigh.  ^^  Did  you  know  my  great- 
grandfather, sii'?" 

''Dida'tl?  ThfiI1^  wasn't  a  bigger 
snob,  though  I  says  it,  in  all  Gn^and ; 
and  iust  about  twp-aiid-forty  yaars 
ago,  him  and  me  wfuas  thick  aa  two 
thieves,  though  only  one  of  ^B  was  a 
thief.  He  was  a  old  man  Uiea,  and  I 
was  a  young  'nn,  and  all  that.  Your 
father  was  sumniut  about  eigbl  yenrs 
old,  and  my  daughter  was  nom  the 
very  month  afore  he  bought  ^ia  f^ 
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time  to  talk  about,  seeiug  my  daugh- 
ter alnt  a  old  *oiiiaii  yet,  though  sho 
has  a  girl  twenty  year  old." 

^'  I  don^t  luderstand  what  you  bay,'^ 
repeated  Miss  Arabel. 

*^  Old  Susie  will  understaod  me 
better,  and  so  will  little  Oos." 

**Whoi5Gui?" 
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and  I  hear  nU&a  aa  broad  as  ghe*s  long. 
Well,  wo  must  all  die ! " 

"I  must  wish  you  good-day,  sir. 
Vm  gohig  home,"  said  Miss  Arabel, 
rising  to  go  away,  and  assumiug  as 
much  dignity  as  she  could. 

*♦  Well,  good-day,  and  good-luck  to 
you,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Why,  how 
^^  Qua  is  yonr  father-^Aogiistas  be  tall  you  are  I  and  tho  wick  not  half 
christened ;  but  we  always  ealled  covered.  You  wouldn't  do  credit  to 
him  Gus.  Well,  it's  quite  pleasant,  I  old  Bill  Wilkins's  manufacture,  though 
dedare,  to  be  amoog  old  friends ;  and  I  says  it  as  shouldn't.  You  ain't  much 
Fm  glad  IVe  took  a  willa  so  close."  better  than  one  of  the  singb  dips. 
ThiBioimdofdieword^^willa,"evea  Til  call  on  yonr  father  one  of  these 
with  the  initial  ^^  w,"  attracted  Miss  fine  days ;  for  now  that  IVe  come  to 
▲imbel*a  attention.  Could  it  be  pos-  the  neighbourhood,  I've  little  better  to 
■iUe  that  this  was  the  old  gentleman  do  than  pay  off  old  scores — and  inte-» 
with  whom  the  handsome  stranger  rest's  been  running  on  for  two-andi 
was  on  a  Ylsit  ?  forty  years.    Tell  liim  he  had  better 

*^  If  yon  live  so  near,  you  can,  of  set  a  price  on  Surbridge,  and  prepare 
eearse,  haTe  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  move,  for  I  want  to  buy  the  estate 
papa."  for  a  friend  of  mine." 

**  Seeing  him  ?  yet,  and  telling  him  ^^  I  beg,  sir — I  insist — ^I  don't  know 
a  tut  of  my  mind.  I'll  see  every  thing  you,  sir,"  said  the  agitated  and  angry 
in  the  house — from  old  Susie  Two-to-    Arabel. 

the-Ponnd,  down  to  the  last  bom  *^  He  does  though.  He  knows  mo 
kitten.  Yon  keeps  cats  of  course,  and  precious  well ;  and,  what's  more,  you 
all  that  ?  Susie  must  be  pleased  to  may  tell  him  my  name  if  you  like." 
see  me.  ^ch  laughs,  to  be  sure,  we  ^^  I  will  tell  him,  sir,  that  ho  mapr 
liad  abont  her  and  a  young  man  of  send  you  to  prison  for  your  impeiti- 
tfae  Excise.  He  was  about  seven  feet  nence.  He's  a  magistrate." 
high,  and  she  wa'n't  above  four  and  *^  I  know  all  about  him.  He's  a 
a  half,  ao  to  always  called  him  her    boastful  blockhead.    Tell  him  I  told 

SesBf  man  of  the  extra  size.   Wasn't    you  so.    My  name  is  Mr  Thomas 
;  ftmny?    Bnt  he  died  of  a  decline ;    Boe,  20,  Biches  Court." 

CpApTEB    HI. 


The  account  given  by  Miss  Arabel 
ef  her  interview  with  the  hateful  pur- 
chiaer  of  the  coveted  meadows,  was 
90  QOBfbsed,  that  to  persons  less  into- 
nated in  the  matter  than  Mr  Gilling- 
ham  Howard  and  Miss  Susannah 
Wilkins,  (or  GilUngham  by  brevet,)  it 
iroald  havd  been  altogether  unintelli- 
l^le.  Bnt  before  these  two  terror- 
atmek  individuals  rose  a  vision  of 
their  detected  boasts  and  overthrown 
ptelenaioiis,  that  filled  them  with  dis- 
may. What  I  Mr  Gillingham  Howard 
exposed  in  all  quarters  as  the  descen- 
dant of  a  tallow-eliandler,  and  the 
.cenaorioiia  Miss  Susan  as  having  been 
koowii  from  her  childhood  by  the 
aame  of  Two-to-the-Pound?  Could 
4hcy  sileQce  the  accuser  by  making 
him  their  friend  ? — or  could  they  repel 
Jul  reyelationa  by  duit  of  unhesitating, 
4Bi|niiliied  l3rii{g?-H>r  fl0«]l7i  would 


it  be  necessary  to  quit  the  neighbour- 
hood ?  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  was 
a  tall  portly  man,  with  his  hair  slightly 
grizzled,  and  an  air  of  quiet  assurance 
reposing  on  his  somewhat  coarse  fea- 
tures, which  his  partial  aunt  consider- 
ed the  solemn  dignity  of  virtue  and 
high  birth.  To  a  less  blinded  obser- 
ver his  naiTow  brow  and  heavy  chin 
showed  strong  indications  of  the  ani- 
mal preponderating  over  the  intellec- 
tual in  bis  organization,  and  his  slow, 
solemn  talk — always  about  himself— 
showed  tho  importance  he  attached 
to  the  slightest  in<;i£lent  that  had  oc- 
curred to  so  distinguished  an  indivi- 
dual. Not  that  Mr  Gillingham  How- 
ard, as  we  remarked  before,  limited 
his  narratives  merely  to  what  had 
actually  occurred—  they  diffused  them- 
selves over  every  circumstance  that 
bad  hf^ponod  to  any  oxm^  ejaoi  aAd 
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might  by  any  poesibillty  have  hap- 
pened to  him.  Bj  this  means  he  had 
an  extraordinary  fnnd  of  conversa- 
tional anecdote;  for  whatever  story 
he  heard,  or  adventnre  he  read,  he  im- 
mediately appropriated  to  himself;  and 
thought  nothingofkiilinghis  eight  hun- 
dred ducks  at  one  shot  with  Mnnchau- 
sen,  or  finding  out  false  concords  in  a 
Greek  play  with  the  Bishop  of  London. 
His  aunt  was  so  used  to  hear  his  mar- 
vellous tales,  that  we  mnst  in  charity 
suppose  she  believed  some  of  them  to 
be  true ;  and  in  that  persuasion  she 
was  called  upon  on  all  occasions  to 
bear  witness  to  the  facts.  She  testi- 
fie  1  accordingly,  with  the  most  perfect 
teadiness,  to  all  his  achievements  in 
the  rows  at  Oxford ;  his  suggestions 
to  the  other  magistrates,  that  were 
always  approved ;  his  conragein  every 
danger;  his  mastery  in  every  game, 
and  his  skiU  in  every  science.  She 
was  a  little,  vnlgar-looking  woman, 
with  small  cunning  eyes,  and  a  very 
round  face,  glistening  and  shining 
with  its  absurd  obesity;  and  in  shape 
and  complexion  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  sun-flower  stuck  into  a 
Dutch  cheese.  The  awe  with  which 
she  regarded  her  nephew  arose  partly 
fcom  Us  size,  but  principally  from  the 
aristocratic  loftiness  of  liis  birth — 
being  the  third  in  descent  from  the 
original  founder  of  the  family,  while 
nothing  stood  between  her  and  the 
tdlow  vat  except  the  six  years  during 
which  her  father  had  enacted  the 
country  sqidre.  What  could  be  more 
appalling  to  these  unhappy  beings 
than  the  threatened  visit,  and  long- 
delayed  vengeance  of  the  impla- 
cable Thomas  Boe?  In  the  mean  time, 
Hiss  Arabel  had  only  a  confused  no- 
tion of  the  meanmg  of  all  the  threats 
ai  d  messages,  the  mere  report  of 
which  wrought  such  anguish  in  the 
paternal  breast.  Her  thoughts  dwelt 
more  constantly  on  the  interview  she 
had  had  with  the  mysterious  stranger; 
and  the  speech  he  had  made  about 
the  treasure  he  had  heard  of  in  Sur- 
bridge  Hall,  came  every  moment  to  her 
mind.  It  was  so  pretty  a  speech ; 
and  he  looked  so  full  of  admiration 
when  he  said  it !  Was  there  no  way 
of  getting  him  introduced  to  papa? 
Not  a  word  of  the  meeting  could  she 
mention  to  her  uster ;  for  Miss  Ara- 
bel was  one  of  those  amiable  beings 


not  uncommon  in  ball  rooms,  who 
will  not  risk  the  peace  of  mind  of  a 
friend  by  making  her  acquainted  with 
a  rich  or  fascinating  partner  on  any 
account.  And  if  this  holds  good  with 
a  friend,  much  more  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Arabel  did  it  hold  good  with  a 
sister.  So  she  sat  in  her  own  room 
and  devised  fifty  expedients  for  legi- 
timating her  acquaintance  with  uie 
interesting  unknown. 

But  while  Snrlnidge  Hall  is  fright* 
ened  from  its  propriety,  let  ns  pass 
over  for  a  moment  to  the  hostile  camp, 
and  see  what  is  going  on  there.  A 
beautiihl  young  girl  is  sitting  at  a 
table,  on  which  a  number  of  maps 
and  plans  are  laid  out;  and,  while 
her  eyes  are  busily  running  over  the 
various  lines  and  measurements,  her 
small  white  hand  is  resting,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  without  making  the 
smallest  efibrt  for  liberty,  within  that 
of  the  very  same  young  gentleman 
whose  appearance  we  have  already 
commemorated.  Beautiful  blue  eyes 
they  are,  and  fitter  for  other  employ- 
ment than  to  pore  over  architectural 
or  horticultural  designs;  and  so  she 
seems  to  think,  for  she  occasionally 
lifts  them  to  those  of  her  companion, 
and  a  sweet  smile  brightens  over  all 
her  face.  That  is  Fanny  Smith,  the 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Roe — ^the 
child  of  a  Yorkshire  parson,  who  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  win  the  heart 
of  Mary  Roe — and  wise  enough  not 
to  despise  her  father,  though  he  lived 
in  Riches  Court. 

**Bnt  grandpapa  says  it  is  of  no 
nse,  Charles,  to  look  at  all  these  plans 
for  houses.  Hell  never  build  on  the 
new  ground,  for  he  says  he  is  deter- 
mined to  establish  us  at  Snrbridge 
Hall." 

*^The  old  gentleman  is  too  san- 
guine,'' replied  Charles.  ''He  wiU 
never  persuade  the  present  proprietor 
to  leave  it.'* 

''  Oh,  he  will,  though  I  Yon  don't 
know  what  a  determined  man  grand- 
papa is.  He'll  weary  them  out — or 
shame  them  away." 

'' Shame  1"  enquired  the  other— 
*'  How  do  von  think  shame  can  have 
any  effect  in  people  so  lost  to  truth, 
and  so  encased  hi  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit?" 

"  But  grandpapa  will  expose  them 
—and,  besides,  he'll  pay  them  hand- 
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gOi  I  don't  the  least  de- 
tting  quit  of  tbem." 

tf  people  would  only  lake 
B  to  enquire  into  the  actual 
Bjr  part  of  their  bebavionr, 
ke  their  own  acconnt  of  it — 
dI  falseboodB  of  the  nephew, 
Dua  insinuations  of  the  aunt, 
nrd  of  trnth  in  serions  af- 
3l  at  in  trifies,  their  scLQsh' 
vw-nundedness,  and  want 
— they  would  beaitatc  be- 
coontenaDced  snch  charac- 
ite  of  the  dinners  they  occa- 
ire,  and  the  position  they 
it   aoricw   winks   on   vices 

ia  the  duty  of  society  lo 
loe  the  law  takes  no  cog- 
'  them,  though  more  hurtful 
icefal  then  theft  or  swind- 
d,  I  am  afrud,  even  if  your 
er  nnmasks  the  solemn  pre* 
I  wfll  still  cany  bis  head  na 
r  he  had  a  ng;ht  from  any 
It  his  wealth  to  mix  with 


"  And  w-Q!  yon  let  him? "  enqnired 

"  To  be  SDre  I  wiU ;  and  I'll  retun 
I  visit  too ;  but  he'll  be  here  In  » 
w  minutes  now.  I  think  you  had 
better  take  a  walk,  Charles,  and  leave 
Fanny  and  me  to  entertain  them. 
You  can  go  and  take  some  more  lea- 
sons  in  sketching,  ch?  Don't  keep 
your  teacher  waiting." 

Charles  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
then  at  Fanny,  and  finally  bnnied 
away  as  he  was  ordered,  ^e  young 
lady  also  left  the  room. 

The  old  man  eat  down,  and  sank  in 
thought.  He  had  his  eye  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  partner's  grandson  lor 
forty  years,  though  little  did  that 
ostentatious  Individual  suspect  that 
any  person  saw  witbin  Ms  pharisaical 
exterior,  and  knew  him  for  th^  mass 
of  Belfisbness,  falsehood,  and  mean- 
ness, be  actually  was.  iloreover  the 
old  gentleman  knew  that  his  victlni 
was  not  so  rich  as  he  appeared,  and 
bad  struggled  in  vain  to  better  bia 
fortunes  by  speculations  of  varions 
kinds,  and  even  (the  last  refuge  of 
the  sinkin)r  respectables)  by  thrusting 
himself  into  tmsteesbips.  He  felt  an 
assurance  ,thererore,  that  his  thTeatene4 
exposures — united  to  an  ofier  of  the 
full  value  of  the  estate — ^wonld  lecnrt 
hitu  the  possession  of  Surbridgc  Hsil ; 
if  it  hsd  not  been  for  the  enjoyment 
be  snticipated  in  uncloaking  the  hy- 
pocrite, he  might  perhaps  have  con- 
tented himself  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  land. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Mr  Gillingbam  Howard  and  his 
aunt  walked  into  the  room.  Ur  Gil- 
lingbam Howard  was  very  pale,  and 
his  eye  evidently  quailed  as  it  met 
tbo  glance  of  Mr  Thomas  Roe.  The 
■be  gives  you  Sarbridge  as  little  fat  Susannah  was  immense^ 
r  fintunc."  red  in  the  face,  but  whether  from  agi- 

ont  say  that,  sir  1 "  totion  of  mind,  or  the  exertion  of 

bn't  say  that,  grandpapa,     climbing  the  hall  steps,  it  is  impossl- 
ow  those  horrid  people  may     bic  to  decide. 

te,"  said  Fanny.  "  I've  called,  my  dear  old  Iriend, 

lid  like  to  see  them,"  said    to  take  you  by  the  hand,"  said  Mr 
ID  knitting  his  brow.  "No,     Gillingham    Howard.      "I've    long 
The  bully  is  soon     wished,  I  assure  yon,  to  renew  our 
acqnaintaiic«." 

"  That's  a  thnmper ! "  replied  the 
__i  man  ;  "you  have  wished  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Oh,  Gus,  haven't  yoa 
conquered  the  bonid  habit  of  story- 


oerCT  fear  I "  said  Fanny, 
"those  boastful  people  are 
taleat  frightened,  and  a  very 
B  will  see  ns  in  Surbridge 

Panny,  that  n-ould  l>e  t( 
ipinees!  I've  beard  of  ni 
t  Surbridge  since  I  was 
1  if  niy  hther  could  but  « 
living  there,  my  own  pn 
jonrs,  Fanny,  which  is  tl 
%,  be  would  almost  die  with 
no,  no.  It  Is  impossible." 
nlble  1  deuce  a  bit  of  it !  " 
.  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
ato  the  room.  "  I  tell  you 
fidge  b  tbe  house  yon  will 
ly  homo  to.  I've  a  great 
ly  yon  sha'n't  marry  her  al 


3ee,  he  has  sent  mo  a  flag 
'    ;  a  note  asking  if  I 


ilmdy; 


D  call  on  me  at  three 
r  his  old  acqoa 
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tolKiig  fta(  tiM  to  miikt  yon  the 
langMiiff-stock  of  all  the  young  men 
in  the  shop.  And  you,  my  little  Two- 
to-the-Foimd,  what  a  time  It  \b  since 
weVe  met)  nerer  since  the  excLseman 
died,  I  do  beUere,  Well,  you've  not 
grown  thin  on't.  Do  yon  study  the 
ninth  oommandment  M  much  as  you 
tsed  to  do?  " 

^*The  ninth  ^mmandment,  sir)*' 
Md  the  lady  tossing  heir  head.  *'  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean.^' 
^  *^  Yes,  you  do,  Susan ;  the  ninth 
con^mandment  is  the  one  about  false 
%^itneBS,  you  know.  And  sioh  a  gal 
us  you  used  to  be  for  slashing  a  cha« 
racter,  or  trying  to  make  your  kindest 
iHends  ridiculous,  there  wasn't  in  all 
the  city.  YoU  were  always  so  tre-^ 
mendously  witty,  you  never  had  a 
good  word  for  any  body  \  for  witty 
ttals,  as  you  used  to  be,  thinks  nothing 
nmny  that  isn't  what  they  calls  se-* 
Vere.  But  you'rt  a  old  woman  now^ 
And  I  hope  you're  improved." 
'  Miss  Busannah  had  never  been 
tailed  an  old  woman  before.  If  she 
had  seen  Mr  Qilllugham  Howard  look* 
Ing  with  his  usual  brasen  assurance, 
^he  would  have  broke  out  in  a  torrent 
t)f  invective  against  her  merciless  tor* 
tacntor— but  the  fight  was  entirely 
tut  of  that  Illustrious  character,  and 
he  stood  in  trembling  silence  before 
Ills  opponent. 

'  *'My  dear  sh*,"  he  said  ftt  last, 
.^^  you  are  too  severe  on  my  aunt — but 
you  were  always  a  wag.  I've  heard 
my  father  say  he  never  knew  any  one 
flo  fall  of  humour." 

"  Indeed  P** 

"And  I  myself  remember  how 
good-natured  you  used  to  be  when 
you  Tislted  my  father  in  Harley 
Street." 

•*  Ay.  indeed— let  me  see*  Had 
your  father  risen  to  be  at  the  top  of 
the  profession  by  that  time,  with  A 
promise  of  the  chancellorship  in  his 
pocket  when  his  father  died  ?  " 

**  My  dear  sir,  X  don't  know  what 
you  mean — ^why— what  "— 

**  Ilaven^t  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
telling  your  metidis  so  aftci*  dinner?" 
enquired  Mr  Boe ;  "  now,  remember.** 

*'  Well  I  I  may  perhaps  have  said 
that  he  hoped  to  be  chancellor." 

*'  No,  no — you  have  uniformly 
stated  as  a  fact  that  he  had  the  writ* 


tea  pnnhiM  of  Ute  oflii»  "tod  jmt 
have  coflstantly  appealad  to  youir  aunt 
for  the  truth  of  your  Btatemenl**    - 

^*  La  I    Mr  Roe--hew  ahoold   1 
know  about  law  iind  ckuicellorshqNi^ 
It  isn't  a  lady's  business." 
.   ^*  It  is  a  lady's  buainels  not  to  tot* 
roborate  a  fahiehood." 

''  Really,  my  good  shr,"  said  Mr 
Gillingham  Howard,  ^'you  are  UmI 
hard  on  a  little  ttfter*dinner  talk." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit-4hat  after* 
dinner  talk,  as  yon  call  it,  for  fort^ 
years,  day  after  day  retailing  false« 
hoods,  and  asseverating  them  so  ooA" 
stantly,  that  you  at  last  almost  §&€« 
ceed  in  deceiving  yourself^  does  awa/ 
all  the  distinotiona  in  your  mind  be* 
tween  truth  and  falsehood— 4md  wfadn 
once  the  boundary  is  broke  down^ 
there  is  no  farther  pause*  A  mail 
mav  go  on.  and  boast  about  Ids  criekel 
and  shooting  till  he  would  not  stidt 
at  a  false  oath." 

**  Sir  I  I  bear  many  things  firom 
an  old  friend  of  our  family,  but  an 
imputation  on  my  veraci^  is  into- 
lerable. Do  I  ever  deviate  from  tM 
truth,  Aunt  Busan?" 

^'Yottl  Oh,  no!  If  there*s  angr 
quality  you  excel  in  more  than  aii% 
other,  it  is  your  truth.  Low  people 
may  tell  lies,  and  of  course  do ;  bat 
you  I  Mr  Gillingham  Howard  l-^yon 
are  aperfoot  genueman,  from  the  cn>wii 
of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot.*' 

*'  Omitting  all  the  hitermediatc 
parts,"  replied  Mr  Roe.  ^*-  You  know 
very  well  what  I  mean,  sir;  and, 
moreover,  you  know  that  what  I  say 
is  true— 4)ut  I  will  spare  yon  at  pt^ 
sent.  I  wish  to  purchase  Surtuidgifc 
Mall.  I  will  give  you  the  fhli  prioe. 
WillyouseUitornot?'' 

''  Why,  sir,  a  place  that  has  besft 
long  hi  one's  (kmily '*-—*--* 

"  I  was  nearly  forty  yews  old  whe^ 
it  was  bought-^and  hope  to  liv«  a  fow 
years  yet,"  interposed  Mr  Roet 

''  And  I  don't  see  what  pleftsore 
you  could  take  in  acquiring  a  place  to 
which  you  have  no  hereditary  ties-— 
my  poor  fhtheiv-and  my  dear  gnad^ 
rather"^'-^-«ontlnued  Mr  QUUngham 
Howard. 

^*  Should  hare  stuck  to  the  melting 
tub,  both  of  them-^but  It  isn't  for 
myself  I  want  the  ptopmy.  I  have 
a  grandchild,  su*;  a  grandson-^lrat 
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tte  bas  lidftliiiif  to  tlo  with  it.  Wiii 
70ti  let  me  hare  jrour  answer  soon  ? 
1  win  eali  on  yon,  to  hear  yonr  de- 
dsion,  to-morrow." 

"Always  happy  to   see   an   old 
friend." 


The  Forced  iiaie. 


Ill 


**ProTided  he  come  with  a' new 
face,"  interposed  Mr  Roe ;  *•  but  yoil 
don't  much  like  the  sight  of  my  ron^h 
old  phiz.  At  any  rate,  there's  no  de- 
ceit in  it,  and  now  we  understand 
each  other." 


Chapteb  tV. 


It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  this 
tisit  of  reconciliation,  that  Miss  Ara- 
bel  and  the  stampr  Susannah  pursued 
their  way  to  the  shrubbery  walk,  in  a 
rapid  and  mysterious  manner,  as  if 
they  hoped  to  escape  observation. 

^*'  Papa  is  so  unreasonable,  aunt," 
said  the  young  lady.  ^*  Why  should 
be  wish  to  leaye  Surbridge,  just 
When"-— 

'^  You  think  you  have  caught  t 
lorver,"  interposed  the  aunt ;  '*  don't 
be  too  sure.  YouVobeen  deceived 
fai  that  way  before  now." 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  saw  him !  He 
met  me  yesterday,  and  said  he  would 
Bee  me  agidn  to-^day;  and  paid  such 
rompliments,  and  looked  so  hand- 
some." 

"  But  who  is  he?  Is  he  a  gentle- 
man?" 

"  Of  couW  he  is,"  replied  Miss 
Arabel;  ^or  do  yon  think  he  would 
yentnre  to  speak  to  mef" 
"  DM  he  tell  you  his  name  ?" 
•*Ko.  All  he  has  told  me  is — he 
Is  Ihriog  with  an  old  eentleman  in  one 
tf 'drt  viiias  in  the  neighbourhood." 

^^  An  old  centleman,"  mused  Miss 
figgaimah,  "mavilla — it  must  be  the 
Biune-^it  must  be  old  Hoe's  grandson. 
If  it  is,  and  he  takes  a  fancy  to  this 
ffirl,  it  will  be  all  well  yet.  What 
oas  he  ever  called  you  ?  Did  he  ever 
My  you  were  an  angel?" 

*'  No.  He  thought  me  one,  though ; 
ttid  said  he  had  heard  of  what  a 
treasure  Surbridge  contained ;  and 
jesterday  he  repeated  it,  and  said  he 
-would  give  the  world  to  be  able  to 
call  it  his." 

**  That's  something.  You  must  get 
hun  to  say  somethhig  of  the  kind  be- 
fbre  a  witness.** 

"  But  how?  What  witness  can 
Hiere  be,  when  I  can  never  bring  him 
to  the  house?" 

"  Why  aot?  Ah,  how  I  recollect, 
lA  the  back  parlour,"  said  Miss  Su- 
sannah,  her  memory  unconsciously 


wandering  back  to  the  love  incidents 
of  her  youth. 

»*  The  back  pariour?  "  enquired  Miss 
Arabcl. 

"  The  back— I  didn't  say  back  par* 
Ibur.  I  said  black  ])arlour — the  oaken 
dining-room  iii  my  father's  house." 

"  And  what  of  it,  aunt?  What  made 
you  think  of  the  black  parlour  now  ?" 
**  Oh,  it  was  a  picture,"  stammered 
Miss  Susan,  iuventuig  an  excuse  for 
her  mistake ;  *'  a  beautiful  old  portrait 
— a  sort  of— I  don't  recollect  what  it 
was." 

**  Ah !  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  what 
he  speaks  of  often — the  pictures  in 
our  house.    I  say,  aunt,"  she  conti- 
nued, as  if  a  thought  had  struck  her. 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  invite  him  to 
come  into  the  Ilail  and  sec  the  por- 
traits?" 

"  Well,  so  you  might.  Your  fathef 
would  think  he  was  as  fond  of  drawing 
as  vou  are ;  and  if  ho  be  the  person 
I  think  he  is,  your  father  will  be  de- 
lighted that  you  have  made  a  friend 
of  him." 

"  Indeed  ?  Oh,  I'm  so  happy !  I'll 
ask  him  to  the  house  this  very  day ; 
and  perhaps  if  he  says  any  thing, 
aunt,  about  the  treasure,  you  can  bB 
In  the  way  to  hear  it." 

"  That  I  will,  and  I'll  bring  your 
fatherj  too.  There's  nothing  like  a 
father  or  brother  in  cases  of  the 
kind.  If  I  had  had  a  brother  that 
would  fight,  I  might  have  been  mar- 
ried myself.  Dear  me,  what  an  un- 
common handsome  young  man  in  the 
avenue !  I  know  him  to  be  a  lord  by 
his  walk." 

Miss  Arabel  stretched  her  neck, 
and  nearly  strained  her  eyeballs  in 
the  effort  to  follow  the  durectlon  of 
Susannah's  eyes. 

»*  That's  he,"  she  said ;  "  go  now, 
and  leave  me  to  get  him  into  the 
house." 
"He   catft  be  any  relation  of 
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Thomas  Roe :  he^s  too  handsome  for 
that,'*  thought  Miss  Snsannah ;  *^  bat 
whoever  he  is,  sheUl  be  a  Inckj  girl 
to  catch  him.  My  Sam  was  a  foot  or 
two  taller,  but  very  like  him  in  every 
other  respect — except  the  limp  in  the 
left  leg." 

As  she  tamed  back  before  eateriog 
the  hoase,  she  saw  the  yooog  people 
in  fall  conversation  in  the  shrubbery 
walk. 

^'  Well,  if  he  u  old  Thomas  Boe*s 
grandson,  and  Arabel  can  hook  him 
into  a  marriage,  there  will  be  no  oc* 
casion  to  leave  Surbridge  Hall.  Does 
the  monster  wish  us  to  be  tallow- 
chandlers  again?" 

On  harrymg  to  the  drawing-room 
to  communicate  to  her  nephew  the 
fact  that  Mr  Boe*B  heir  was  despe- 
rately in  love  with  Arabel,  she  found 
Mr  GiUingham  Howard  endeavour- 
ing to  caiTT  on  a  conversation  with 
the  veiy  individual  she  most  dreaded 
to  see.  Mr  Roe  had  walked  up,  ac^ 
companied  by  Fanny  Smith,  to  return 
the  visit  of  the  day  before. 

''  This  is  so  kind,"  said  Miss  Su- 
sannah, ^^  and  so  friendly  to  bring  your 
pretty  grandchild.  Our  girls  will  be 
delighted  to  be  her  friends." 

**  Fanny^s  a  good  girl,"  replied  the 
old  man;  ^^  and  you  mustn't  spoil  her. 
Gus  was  just  going  to  tell  me  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  when  you 
came  in.  YouVe  thought  of  my  offer, 
Gus?" 

*^  Certainly ;  any  thing  you  say 
shall  idways  have  my  best  considera- 
tion. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
could  settle  in  Bucks,  where  I  have  a 
small  estate,  with  satisfaction;  but 
my  girls  are  enthusiastically  attached 
to  this  phice.  Arabel  would  break 
her  heart  if  we  took  her  away  from 
Surbridge." 

*^  I  warrant  her  heart  against  all 
breakage  and  other  damages,  save 
and  except  the  ordinary  wear  and 
tear^as  ruff  says  in  letting  a  fur- 
nished house ;  and,  if  it  only  depends 
on  the  young  lady,  I  think  111  answer 
for  her  being  more  anxious  for  the 
airangemcnt  than  I  am.  But  here's 
company  coming,  and  I  must  have 
your  answer  before  I  go." 

Mr  GiUingham  Howard  heard  the 
carriage  stop^at  the  door.  He  felt  it 
was  impossible  to  present  so  rough- 
mannered  a  man  as  Mr  Roe  to  any  of 


his  friends  wiihoat  aeertamty  of  ex« 
posure,  and  he  was  strongly  tempted 
to  agree  to  his  demand  at  once,  if  he 
would  immediately  leave  the  house ; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  arrange  his 
thoughts,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Rayleighs  of  Borley  Castle  were  an- 
nounced. 

Mr  GiUingham  Howard,  by  a  great 
effort,  received  them  with  his  nanal 
courtesy. 

''  I  have  brought  Mr  Tlnter  with 
me,"  said  MrsRayleigh,  ^*  and  I  hope 
yon  wiU  let  him  see  your  £unUy  por- 
traits. We  have  told  him  so  much  of 
them,  that  he  is  anxious  to  see  them 
himself.  He  is  writing  a  description 
of  the  private  coUections  in  the  coun- 
ty." 

Mr  Tinter  bowed ;  and  Mr  GiUing- 
ham Howard,  with  an  imploring  look 
to  Mr  Roe,  who  sat  resting  his  chin 
upon  his  walking- stick,  professed  him- 
self highly  honoured  byMrsRayleigh'a 
request. 

'^  I  beUeve  you  have  portraits  of 
the  Sidney  famUy,  sir,"  said  Mr  Tin- 
ter, ^*  as  I  hear  from  Mrs  Rayleigh — 
you  are  nearly  related  to  them ;  I 
should  Uko  very  much  to  compare 
them  with  the  pictures  at  Penshurst." 

^^  Oh !  Mr  Howard  says  the  Pens- 
hurst pictures  are  only  copies  of  his," 
said  Mrs  Rayleigh. 

'' Did  I,  madam ?  Did  I  say  aU?*" 

"  If  not  aU,  you  said  most  of  them  ; 
and  also,  that  you  had  some  originals 
of  those  in  your  distant  relation,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  gaUery." 

Mr  GiUingham  Howard  felt  that 
Mr  Roe's  appalling  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  look 
in  the  direction  of  where  he  sat. 

*'  Mr  Tinter  wUl  tcdl  you  at  once 
which  are  the  copies.  Yon  can  do  that, 
Mr  Tinter?" 

^'  I  can  giiBss  at  the  age  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  name  of  the  painter,  if 
he  is  a  master,"  repUed  Mr  Tinter. 

**  Oh  I  but  Mr  Howard  has  some 
pictures  that  Sir  Hiomas  Lawrence 
said  were  the  finest  in  Europe.  Didn't 
he  say  so,  Mr  Howard?" 

"  Why,  ma'am— I  thmk— at  least, 
so  I  understood  him.  Didn't  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  praise  some  of  mj 
pictures,  aunt?" 

*^  I  really  don't  remember,"  said 
Miss  Snsannah,  looking  more  at  Mr 
Roe  than  at  her  nephew. 
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I  thoujj^ht  you  tuIJ  IIS  last 
dined  here,  that  Sir  Thomas 
nAk  yon  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
re  or  six  of  them  himself.'* 
ips  I  knows  more  of  them 
winita,"  said  Mr  Boe  with  a 
uggeration  of  accent  and 
III0II8  contempt  of  grammar — 
'er  a  one  on  ye." 
ea  were  immediately  directed 
d  man.  Mrs  Rayleigh,  who 
le  lady,  and  had  never  seen 
a  qMclmen  of  a  critic  as  Mr 
I  a  little  alarmed  at  liis  nn- 
itmnnciation*  And  Mr  Gil- 
Howard  made  a  feeble  and 
rfU  effort  to  deaden  the  effect 
naiks. 

finend  is  a  remarkably  good 
tbe  fine  arts,  but  quite  a  cha- 
An  amazing  Immourist,  and 
A  given  to  quizzing.  You'll 
It  ran  he*U  make  of  us  all." 
9  la  he  ?  **  enquired  Mrs  Kay- 
the  same  confidential  whisper. 
enon  who  has  grown  very 
xne  sort  of  trade.  lie  was  a 
a  a  relation  of  mine." 
.  jon  bear  with  his  eccentri- 
hopes  of  his  succession  ?  ** 

a." 
the  getting  of  the  whole 
IL    I  can  give  you  the  birth, 

e,  and  edication,  of  every  one 

the  pictures,  sir?"  enquired 

sr,  taking  out  his  note-book. 

be  delighted  with  any  infor- 

where  is  the  gallery,   Mr 
?**  enquired  Mrs  Rayleigh. 

f,  madam,  many  of  the  pic- 
I  fiict,  all  the  best  of  them  are 
ML  at  the  cleaner's ;  but  in  the 
to  the  Conservatory  there 
B  remaining,  but  the  ])laco  is 
;  hope  you'll  rather  look  at 
oe  other  time." 

r*8  the  best,"  said  ^Ir  Roe, 
np.  ^*  Let's  see  the  family 
Sua." 

>ward  was  forcccf  by  the  cn- 
of  all  the  party,  and  led  the 
he  passage  where  his  pictures 
ig,  followed  by  Mrs  Rayleigh 
;wo  daughters,  and  Mr  Tinter, 
,  and  Fanny,  and  Ann't  Su- 

t  seems  a  portrait  of  Queen 
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Anne's  tiiius*'  .suM  Mr  T'luU^  puiiu- 
ing  to  a  much  l)cwl«rj];ed  old  g(Mith>- 
man  in  an  antique  t'rame.  **  Pray, 
what  is  its  history?" 

•'Isn't  that  your  grandfather's  uncle, 
the  general  who  won  the  battle  of 
Ramillies  agaiust  Marlborough's  or- 
ders?" enquired  Mrs  Rayleigh.  »*  Do 
tell  Mr  Tinter  all  about  it." 

"  I  reminds  all  about  it,"  said  Mr 
Roe,  before  the  agouized  Mr  Howard 
could  make  any  reply.  '*  One  of  our 
agents  failed,  and  we  seized  on  his 
furniture,  and  old  Bill  Wilkins  took 
this'n  'cause  of  the  oak  frame.  He 
was  a  grocer  in  the  Boro',  and  his 
name  was — was — but  I  forgets  hid 
name." 

"Who  took  the  furniture?"  asked 
Mr  Tinter,  "  and  who  was  a  grocer  in 
the  Boro'?" 

"  The  man  as  had  that  picter,  and 
a  sight  more  besides.  There's  one  on 
'em ;  the  young  'oman  a  holding  an 
orange  in  her  hand,  and  a  parrot  on 
her  shoulder." 

"  I  thought  that  was  the  Saccha- 
rissa,  Mr  Howard,  that  had  been  in 
yoiu"  family  ever  since  the  time  of 
WaUer." 

*'  I  told  you  he  was  a  wag,"  said 
Ml*  Howard,  in  the  lost  desperate 
struggle  to  avoid  detection. 

"But  who  is  ho?  He  is  a  very 
impudent  old  man  to  be  so  free." 

"  He  is  rich ;  the  succession,  yon 
know,"  replied  the  gentleman  with  a 
forced  laugh  ;  but  before  he  could 
mumble  any  thing  more,  the  party 
tunied  round  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
passage,  and  heard  voices  in  earnest 
Ulk. 

"  How  can  I  refuse,  when  you  toll 
me  your  happiness  depends  on  it?" 
came  distinctly  to  the  ears  of  all,  in 
the  sharp  clear  tones  of  Miss  Arabel. 

"  You  are  too  good,"  ro])liod  a  voice, 
which  Fanny  Smith  immediately  re- 
cognized as  that  of  Charles.  "  You 
will  make  my  whole  family  proud  and 
happy  when  they  hoar  you  have  con- 
sented." 

"  But  won't  you  think  1  yield  too 
soon ;  and  without  having  asked 
papa's  consent?" 

"Ah — ^>-es — I  don't  know  how  he 
will  bear  the  loss  of  such  a  treasure. 
But  he  will  reconcile  himself  to  the 
want  of  it  when  he  Imows  how  happy 
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it  makes  another  in  the  possession. 
JL-ay,  when  may  I  call  it  mine  ?  " 
•*  "  Oh,  now — this  moment  —  any 
time  " — said  Arabel,  who  had  heard  a 
noise  in  the  passage,  and  concluded 
it  was  aunt  Susannah  enacting  the 
part  of  a  witness. 

**  Again  I  thank  you  1  ^' — exclaimed 
Charles.  '^  J  will  take  it  in  my  arms 
this  instant,  and  carry  it  down  the 
shrubbery  walk  to  Mr  Eoe's.^' 

^^As  you  please — and  wherever 
you  like,"  said  Arabel,  throwing  her- 
self upon  his  shoulder.    "  J'm  your's." 

**  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  won- 
der is  all  this  here?  "  cried  Mr  Boo, 
hurrying  on,  and  pouncing  on  the 
pair.  *^  Are  you  making  love  to  thi^ 
here  gal  in  the  very  presence  of 
Fanny  Smith  ? '' 

*^  I,  sir  ?  " — said  Charles,  aatonish- 
ed  at  hi3  situation,  and  still  support- 
ing Miss  Arabel,  who  pretended  to  be 
in  a  faint.  ^*  I  asked  this  young  lady 
to  show  me  the  picture  of  my  father's 
mother ;  and,  to  my  great  delight,  she 
said  she  would  give  it  me ;  and)  when 
I  expressed  my  gratitudOi  she  flung 
herself  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said 
she  would  give  me  herself." 

^^  And  was  it  not  me  you  meant  by 
the  treasure  you  talked  of?'^  said 
Miss  Arabel,  starting  up. 

*^No,  madam.  Twas  my  grand- 
mother's portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds." 
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*'  Now,  that's  all  light,"  said  Ur 


Roe.  ^^  This  yomig  gentleman  is  the 
one  I  talked  of,  Gus — that  I  wants  to 
buy  this  house  for.  I  don^fc  think 
your  daughter  will  care  to  give  it  np 
to  poor  Charles  that  sbe  Um^  such  ^ 
fimcy  to  " 

'*  They  seem  attacbe4i  9ir,"  r^li^ 
Mr  Howard.  *^  And  if  t)iay  liki»  to 
marry" 

^^B^hl— he's  U)  be  manidd  n^xt 
week  to  my  little  grandchild,  F^onj 
Smith,  f^d  we'U  unclude  the  pictore^ 
in  the  purchase-monaj,  for  one  ^ 
them  il  ft  portrait  tbat  waa  left  by 
miatak9  when  Bill  Wilkina  lionght 
the  hall,  and  he  would  never  give  it 
back  to  the  real  owners.  Qui,  now 
that  Charles  WaJxpnd  ia  tp  b^  my 
grandson,  I'll  take  good  q^  )io  re- 
covers his  grandmother'^  likeneas. 
Come — shall  I  go  on  and  give  thesA 
ladies  the  fi»ct8  of  some  of  yonr  other 
stories,  or  will  yon  clo^e  w^  my 
terms  at  once?" 

Mr  Giliingham  JBipw^id  di4  not 
take  long  to  decide,  and  a  very  ^hort 
tune  saw  Snrbridge  Hall  onc^  inor9 
in  the  ancient  line ;  »nd  old  ]|£r  Roe, 
in  relating  the  means  he  used  to  expel 
the  vainglorious  descendant  of  bis 
partner,  genei'ally  concluded  with  the 
moral,  ii  not  the  words  of  Shak&peaxia 
— ^*  Men'a  pleasant  vices  make  whips 
to  scourge  them." 


VANmsa  IN  vfBM. 

Bt  B.  SiMMomi. 


LsTT|^9  or  T9a  Pif  n. 

To  fiivu. 

I. 

How  few  the  moons  since  laat,  immened 

In  thouffhts  of  fev'rlsh,  worldly  car^ 
My  caskers  heap'd  contents  reversed, 

I  sought  some  scroll  I  wanted  tl^ere ; 
jSow  died  at  once  abstraction's  air — ' 

How  flx'd  m^  frame,  as  by  a  sn^, 
When  on  tht  lines,  so  slight,  so  fair, 

My  hijunylng  glaijiice  frre«yted  %11 1 
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My  soiil  that  instant  saw  thee  far 

Sit  in  thj  crown  of  bridal  flowers, 
And  with  Another  watch  the  star 

We  watch'd  in  vanished  vesper  hours. 
And  as  I  paced  the  lonely  room, 

I  wondered  how  that  holy  ray 
Conld  with  its  light  a  world  niame 

So  filled  with  filsehood  and  decay. 

ux. 
Once  more — above  those  slender  Hues 
I  bend  me  with  sqspended  breath--: 
The  hand  that  traced  t^em  now  reeling 
Clasped  in  th*  unclosing  hand  of  Death. 
The  worm  hath  made  that  brow  its  own 
Where  Love  his  wreath  so  lately  set ; 
•  And  in  this  heart  survive  alone 

Forgiveness — ^pity — ^and  regret. 

IV. 

Twaa  'mid  the  theatre^s  gay  throng — 

Life's  loveliest  colours  round  me  sproi^ — 
That  mid  the  pauses  of  a  song, 

I  caught  the  careless  *'  She  is  decutf^* 
The  eaudy  crowd — ^tJiy  sudden  grave — 

I  ^urank  in  that  oontraating  shock, 
Like  midnight  Listener  by  the  wave, 

When  splits  spme  bark  upon  the  rod^. 

V. 

This  Early  Dsath — ^within  its  pale 

Sad  air  each  angry  feeling  fades — 
An  evening  haze,  whose  tender  veil 

The  landscape's  harsher  features  shades. 
Ah,  Scornful  One — ^thy  bier's  white  4iue 

Stole  every  earth-stain  from  thy  cheek, 
And  left  thee  all  to  Mshokt's  view 

That  Hqp«  Qnce  dared  in  thee  to  seek. 


PAJaxiva  PaBospTB. 

I. 

How  graceful  was  that  Gredan  creed 

Which  taught  that  tongues,  of  old, 
Dwelt  in  the  monntaia  and  the  mea4 

And  where  the  torrent  roU'd ; 
And  that  in  times  of  sacred  fear, 

With  sweet  mysterious  mpans. 
They  spoke  aloud,  while  some  pale  Seer 

Literpreted  then:  tones.* 

n. 
And,  Lady,  why  should  we  not  deem 

That  in  each  echoing  hill, 
And  sounding  wood,  and  dancing  stream, 

A  language  lingers  still? 


*  Although  the  allusion  refers,  in  the  verses,  to  Delphi,  it  was,  I  thmk,  at  Do- 
dona,  in  the  earliest  period  of  oracular  influence^  that  this  belief  prevailed. 
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No  lovelier  scenes  round  Delphi  spread 

Than  ronnd  thee  stretch  divine ; 
Nor  Grecian  maid  bent  brighter  head 

By  haunted  stream  than  thine. 

lU. 

Then  fancy  thus  that  to  thine  ear, 

While  dies  the  autumn  day, 
The  Voices  of  the  WooDUkKDS  bear 

This  tributary  lay. 
Soft  winds  that  steal  firom  where  the  moon 

Brightens  the  mountain  spring, 
Shall  blend  with  Mulla's*  distant  tune, 

And  these  the  words  they  sing : — 

1. 
^^  Thon^st  shared  our  thousand  hannonies ; 

At  mbm  thy  sleep  we  stirr'd 
With  sounds  from  many  a  balmy  breese, 

And  many  a  jocund  bird ; 
And  far  from  Us,  when  pleasure's  lure 

Around  thy  steps  shall  be, 
Ah,  keep  thy  soul  as  freshly  pure 

As  We  came  pure  to  thee  I 

2. 

^^  At  noon^  beneath  September's  heat. 

Was  it  not  sweet  to  feel, 
Through  shadowy  grasses  at  thy  feet^ 

Our  silver  waters  steal  ? 
Sparklingly  «lear,  as  now  the  truth 

Seems  in  thy  glance  to  glow ; 
So  may,  through  worldly  crowds,  thjr  youth 

A  stainless  current  flow. 

3. 

'*  At  evej  our  hills  for  thee  detained 

The  sun's  departure  bright. 
He  sank — ^how  long  our  woods  were  stain'd 

For  thee  with  rosy  light ! 
The  worth,  the  warmth,  the  peace  serene, 

Thou'st  known  our  vales  among. 
Say,  shall  they  be  reflected  seen 

Upon  thy  heart  as  long? 

4. 
"  Mom,  noon,  and  eve — ^bird,  beam,  and  breeee, 

Here  blent  to  bless  thy  day ; 
May  portion  of  then*  memories 

Be  ever  round  thy  way  I 
Sweet  waters  for  the  weary  Bark, 

Through  parching  seas  that  sails ; 
Friends  may  grow  false  and  fortune  dark, 

But  Natukk  never  fails." 


*»  And  Mullah  mme,  whose  waves  whilome  I  taught  to  weep." — Spemsir. 
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What  is  the  deadest  of  things 
earthly?  It  is,  says  the  world, 
ever  forward  and  rash — "  a  door- 
nail!" Bnt  the  world  is  wrong.  There 
is  a  thing  deader  than  a  door-nail, 
viz.,  GiUman^s  Coleridge,  Vol.  I. 
Dead,  more  dead,  most  dead,  is  Gill- 
man's  Coleridge,  Vol.  I. ;  and  this 
npon  more  arguments  than  one.  The 
book  has  clearly  not  completed  its 
elementary  act  of  respiration ;  the 
systoU  of  VoL  I.  is  absolutely  useless 
and  lost  without  the  diastole  of  that 
Vol.  n.,  which  is  never  to  exist. 
That  is  one  argument,  and  perhaps 
this  second  argument  is  stronger. 
Gillman's  Coleridge,  Vol.  I.,  deals 
rashly,  unjustly,  and  almost  mali- 
dously,  with  some  of  our  o^vn  parti- 
cular friends ;  and  yet,  until  late  in 
this  summer.  Anno  Domini  1844,  we 
— that  is,  neither  ourselves  nor  our 
friends — ever  heard  of  its  existence. 
Now  a  sloth,  even  T\ithout  the  benefit 
of  Mr  Waterton's  evidence  to  his 
character,  will  travel  faster  than  that. 
But  malice,  which  travels  fastest  of 
all  things,  must  be  dead  and  cold  at 
starting,  when  it  can  thus  have  ling- 
ered in  the  rear  for  six  years ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  world  was  so 
far  right,  that  people  do  say,  "  Dead 
as  a  door-naO,"  yet,  henceforwards, 
the  weakest  of  these  people  will  see 
the  propriety  of  saying — "  Dead  as 
GiUman^s  Coleridge." 

The  reader  of  experience,  on  sliding 
over  the  surface  of  this  opening  para- 
graph, begins  to  think  there^s  mischief 
smging  in  the  upper  air.  No,  reader — 
not  at  all.  We  never  were  cooler  in 
our  days.  And  this  we  protest,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  excellence  of  the 
subject,  Coleridge  and  Opium- Eating^ 
Mr  Gillman  would  have  been  dismissed 
by  us  unnoticed.  Indeed,  we  not  only 
forgive  Mr  Gillman,  but  we  have  a 
kindness  for  him ;  and  on  this  account, 
that  he  was  good,  he  was  generous, 
he  was  most  forbearing,  through  twenty 
years,  to  poor  Coleridge,  when  thrown 
upon  his  hospitality.     An  excellent 


thing  thaty  Mr  Gillman,  and  one  suffi- 
cient to  blot  out  a  world  of  libels  on 
ourselves !  But  still,  noticmg  the 
theme  suggested  by  this  unhappy  Vol. 
I.,  we  are  forced  at  times  to  notice  its 
author.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted. 
We  remember  a  line  of  Horace  never 
yet  properly  translated,  viz : — 

"  Nee  scuticii  dignum  horribili  scctcre 
flagello." 
The  true  translation  of  which,  as 
we  assure  the  unlearned  reader,  is — 
"  Nor  must  you  pursue  with  the  hor- 
rid knout  of  Christopher  that  man  who 
merits  only  a  switching."  Ver}-  true. 
We  protest  agamst  all  attempts  to  in- 
voke the  exterminating  knout ;  for 
that  sends  a  man  to  the  hospital  for 
two  months;  but  you  see  that  the 
same  judicious  poet,  who  dissuades  an 
appeal  to  the  knout,  indirectly  recom- 
mends the  switch,  which,  indeed,  is 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  ami- 
ably playful  in  some  of  its  little  ca- 
prices, and  in  its  worst,  suggesting 
only  a  penny^'orth  of  diachylon. 

We  begin  by  professing,  with  hearty 
sincerity,  our  fervent  admiration  of 
the  extraordinary  man  who  furnishes 
the  theme  for  Mr  Gillman's  coup- 
cTessai  in  biography.  He  was,  in  a 
literary  sense,  our  brother — for  he 
also  was  amongst  the  contributors  to 
Blackwood — and  will,  we  presume, 
take  his  station  in  that  Blackwood 
gallery  of  portraits,  which,  in  a  cen- 
tury hence,  will  possess  more  in- 
terest for  intellectual  Europe  than 
any  merely  martial  series  of  por- 
traits, or  any  gallery  of  statesmen 
assembled  in  congi*ess,  except  as 
regards  one  or  two  leaders ;  for  de- 
funct major-generals,  and  secondary 
diplomatists,  when  their  date  is  past, 
awake  no  more  emotion  than  last 
year's  advertisements,  or  obsolete 
directories ;  whereas  those  who,  in  a 
stormy  age,  have  swept  the  harps  of 
passion,  of  genial  wit,  or  of  the  wrest- 
ling and  gladiatorial  reason,  become 
more  interesting  to  men  wlien  they 
can  no  longer  be  seen  as  bodily  agents, 
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than  even  in  the  middle  chorns  of  that 
intellectual  mosic  over  which,  living, 
they  presided. 

Of  this  great  camp  Coleridge  was 
&  leader,  and  fought  amongst  the 
primipih;  yet,  comparatively,  he  is 
still  unknown.  Heavy,  indeed,  are 
the  arrears  still  due  to  philosophic 
curiosity  on  the  real  merits,  and  on 
the  separate  merits,  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Coleridgt?  as  a  poet — 
Coleridge  as  a  philosopher !  How  ex- 
tensive are  those  questions,  if  those 
were  all!  and  upon  neither  question 
have  we  yet  any  investigation — such 
as,  by  compass  of  views,  by  rescarchi 
or  even  by  earnestness  of  sympathy 
irith  the  subject,  can,  or  ought  to 
satisfy,  A  philosophic  demand.  Blind 
is  that  man  who  can  persuade  himself 
that  the  faiterest  In  Coleridge,  taken 
as  a  total  object,  is  becoming  an 
obsolete  interest.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  even  Milton,  now  viewed  from  a 
distance  of  two  centuries,  is  still  in- 
adequately judged  or  appreciate  in 
his  character  of  poet^  of  patriot  and 
partisan,  or,  itiiAlly,  in  his  character 
of  accomt>lished  scholar.  But,  If  so, 
how  much  less  can  It  be  pretended 
ihdt  satisfaction  has  been  rendered  to 
the  clalmd  of  Coleridge?  for,  upon 
Milton^  libraries  have  been  written. 
There  has  beeii  time  for  th^  malice  of 
men,  for  thfe  jealousy  of  men,  for  the 
enthusiasm,  the  scepticism,  the  ado- 
ring admiration  of  men,  to  expand 
themselves !  Thert  has  been  toom  for 
a  Bentley,  for  an  Addison,  for  a  John- 
son, for  a  wicked  Lauder,  for  an  aven- 
ging Douglas,  for  an  Idolizing  Cha- 
teaubriand; and  yet,  after  all,  little 
enough  has  been  done  towards  any 
cotnjMT^iensive  estimate  of  the  mighty 
being  concerned.  Files  of  materials 
have  been  gathered  to  the  ground; 
bdt,  for  the  monument  which  should 
have  risen  from  these  materials, 
neither  the  first  stone  has  been  laid, 
nor  has  a  qualified  architect  yet  pre- 
^nted  his  credentliUs.  On  the  other 
hand,  upon  Coleridge  little^  comparft- 
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tively,  has  yet  been  written,^  whilst 
the  separate  diaracters  on  which  the 
judgment  is  awaited,  are  more  by  one 
than  those  which  Milton  sustained. 
Coleridge,  also,  is  a  poet ;  Coleridge, 
ako,  was  mixed  up  with  the  fervent 
politics  of  his  age— an  age  How  me- 
morablv  reflecting  the  revolntionaty 
agitations  of  Milton's   Age 
ridge,  also,  was  an  extensive  and 
brilliant  scholar.    Whatever  might  be 
the  separate  proportions  of  the  two 
men  in  each  particular  department  of 
the  three  here  noticed,  think  as  the 
reader  will  upon  that  point,  sure  we 
are  that  either  subject  Is  ample  enough 
to  make  a  strain  upon  the  amplest 
fiftcnlties.    llow  alanning,  therefore, 
for  any  horwst  critic,  who  Should  un- 
dertake this  later  subject  of  Coleridge, 
to  recollect  that,  after  piirsulng  hmi 
through  a  zodiac  of  splendours  con-e- 
sponmng  to  those  of  Milton  in  kind, 
however   different   In    degree — after 
weighing  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  philo- 
sophic politician,  as  a  scholar,  he  will 
have  to  wheel  after  him  into  another 
orbit,  into  the  unfathomable  nimlms 
of  transcendental  metaphysics.  Weigh 
him  the  critic  must  in  the  golden 
balance  of  philosophy  ihci  most  ab- 
struse— a  balance  which  even  itself 
requires  weighing  previously,  or  he 
will  have  done  nothing  that  can  be 
hiceived  for  an  estimatfe  of  the  com- 
posite Coleridge.     This  astonlsbing 
man,  be  it  again  remembered,  be- 
sides being  an  exquisite  poet,  a  pro- 
found political  speculator,  a  philo- 
sophic student  of  literature  through 
all  Its  chambers  and  recesses,  was  Hso 
a  circumnavigator  on  the  most  path- 
less waters  of  scholasticism  and  meta- 
physics.   He  had  sounded,  i^ithout 
guidirig  charts,  the  secret  deeps  of 
Proclns  and  Plotinus:  he  had  laid 
down  buoys  on  the  twilight,  or  moon- 
light, ocean  of  Jacob  Boehmen  ;♦  be 
had  cruised  over  the  broad  Atlantic  of 
Kant  and  8chelHng,  of  t^ichte  and 
Oken.    Where  is  the  man  who  sn^ 
be  equal  to  these  things  ? 


*  "  Jacob  Boehmen.''  We  onrselirea  had  the  honour  of  presentiiig  to  Mr  Cole- 
ridge Law*8  EDglish  ycrsion  of  Jacob — a  set  of  huge  quartos.  Some  months 
afterwards  we  saw  this  work  lying  open,  and  one  volume  at  least  overflowing,  in 
parts,  with  the  commentaries  and  the  eoroUariet  of  Coleridge.  Whither  has  this 
work,  and  so  many  others  swathed  about  with  Coleridge's  M3*  notee,  vanbhed  (torn 
the  worid  ? 
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We  at  least  make  no  such  adren- 
tnrous  eflTort;  or,  if  ever  we  should 
presume  to  do  so^  not  at  present. 
Here  we  desien  only  to  make  a  coast- 
tag  voyage  of  smrey  round  the  liead- 
hmds  and  most  conspicaotis  sea-marks 
of  onr  subject,  as  they  are  brought 
forward  by  Mr  GiUman,  or  colla- 
terally snnested  by  our  own  reflec- 
tions ;  and^pecially  we  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  Coleridge  as  an  opium- 
eater. 

Naturally  the  first  point  to  which 
we  direct  onr  attention,  is  the  history 
and  personal  relations  of  Coleridge. 
Liring  with  Mr  Gillman  for  nineteen 
years  as  a  domesticated  friend,  Cole- 
ridge ought  to  have  been  known  inti- 
mately. And  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, from  so  much  intercourse,  some 
additions  to  out  slender  knowledge  of 
Coleridge's  adrentureS,  (if  we  may 
use  so  coarse  a  word,)  and  of  the  secret 
springs  at  woric  in  those  early  stmg- 

ges  of  Coleridge  at  Cambridge,  Lon- 
m,  BriflCol,  whith  have  been  rudely 
told  to  the  world,  and  repeatedly  told, 
as  showy  romances,  but  never  ration- 
ally explained. 

The  anecdotes,  however,  which  Mr 
Gillman  haS  added  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Coleridge,  are  as  little  advanta- 
geous to  the  effect  of  his  own  book  as 
they  are  to  the  interest  of  the  memorable 
character  which  he  seeks  to  illustrate. 
Always  they  are  told  without  grace,  and 
gedendly  are  suspicious  in  their  details. 
Sir  Gillman  we  believe  to  be  too 
upright  a  man  for  countenancing  any 
untmth.  He  has  been  deceived.  For 
example,  will  any  man  believe  this? 
A  certain  "excellent  equestrian"  fall- 
ing in  with  Coleridge  on  horseback, 
thos  accosted  him — "Pray,  sir,  did 
TOQ  meet  a  tailor  along  the  road?** 
"^ftrflbr/"  answerfed  Coleridge;  "/ 
did  meet  a  person  answering  such  a 
description^  who  told  me  he  had  drop^ 
ped  his  goose ;  that  if  I  rode  a  little  fur- 
ther I  should  find  it ;  and  I  guess  he 
fmut  hate  meant  gou.'^  In  Joe  Miller 
this  stoiT  would  read,  perhaps,  suffer- 
ably,  tfoe  has  a  privilege;  and  we 
do  not  look  too  narrowly  into  the 
monthofaJote-Millerism.  ButMrGill- 
nan,  writing  the  life  of  a  philosopher, 
and  no  Jest-book,  is  under  a  different 
law  of  decorum.  That  retort,  however, 
which  silences  the  Jester,  it  may  seem, 
most  be  A  good  one.  And  we  are  de- 
fired  to  beliett  that^  in  this  ease,  the 
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baffled  assailant  rode  off  in  a  spirit  of 
benign  candour,  saying  alond  to  him- 
self, like  the  excellent  philo:*<>p!ier 
that  he  evidently  was,  "  Caught  a 
Tartar ! " 

But  another  storj'  of  a  sportinf^  ba- 
ronet, who  was  Ijesidos  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  is  much  worse,  and  alto- 
gether dejrrading  to  Colcrldjre.  'i'his 
gentleman,  by  way  of  showing  off  be- 
fore a  party  of  ladies,  is  represented 
as  insulting  Coleridge  by  putting 
questions  to  him  on  the  qualities  of 
his  horse,  so  as  to  draw  the  animars 
miserable  defbcts  into  public  notice, 
and  then  closing  his  display  by  de- 
manding what  he  would  take  for  the 
horse  "  inclnding  the  rider."  Tlie 
supposed  reply  of  Coleridge  might 
seem  good  to  those  who  understand 
nothing  of  true  dignity ;  for,  as  an 
impromptu^  it  was  smart  and  even 
caustic.  The  baronet,  it  seems,  was 
reputed  to  have  been  bought  by  the 
minister ;  and  the  reader  will  at  once 
diWne  that  the  retort  took  advantage 
of  that  ciurent  belief,  so  as  to  throw 
back  the  sarcasm,  by  proclaiming 
that  neither  horse  nor  rider  had  a 
price  placarded  in  the  market  at 
which  any  man  could  become  their 
purchaser.  But  this  was  not  the  tem- 
per in  which  Coleridge  either  did  re- 
ply, or  could  have  replied.  Coleridge 
showed,  in  the  spirit  of  his  manner,  a 
profound  sensibility  to  the  nature  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and  he  felt  too  Justly 
what  it  became  a  self-respecting  per- 
son to  say,  ever  to  have  aped  the 
sort  of  flashy  fencing  which  might 
seem  fine  to  a  theatrical  blood*. 

Another  story  Ls  self-refuted:  "a 
hired  partisan"  had  come  to  one  of 
Coleridge's  political  lectures  with  the 
express  purpose  of  bringing  the  lec- 
turer into  trouble ;  and  most  prepos- 
terously he  laid  himself  open  to  his 
own  snare  by  reftising  to  pay  for  ad- 
mission. Spies  must  be  poor  ariists 
who  proceed  thus.  Upon  which  Cdlfe- 
ridge  remarked — "That,  before  Hie 
gentletnan  kicked  up  a  dust,  surely  he 
would  down  with  the  dust."  So  far 
the  story  will  not  do.  But  what  fol- 
lows is  possible  enough.  The  same 
"  hired"  gentleman,  by  way  of  giving 
unity  to  the  tale,  is  described  as  hav- 
ing hissed.  Upon  this  a  cry  arose  of 
"  turn  him  out ! "  But  Coleridge  in- 
terfeted  tb  fm^tebt  him ;  he  insisted 
on  the  man's  right  tb  hiss  If  he  ltioviv;^U\. 
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fit ;  it  was  legal  to  hhs ;  it  wa.s  nata- 
ral  to  hls8 ;  ''for  what  is  to  be  ex- 
IKJcted,  gentlemeo,  when  the  cool 
waters  of  reason  come  in  contact  with 
red-hot  aristocracy,  but  a  hiss?"  Euge! 

Amongst  all  the  anecdotes,  how- 
ever, of  this  splendid  man,  often  tri- 
vial, often  incoherent,  often  nnanthen- 
ticated,  there  is  one  which  strikes  os 
as  both  true  and  interesting ;  and  we 
are  grateful  to  Mr  Gillman  for  pre- 
serving it.  Wo  find  it  introduced,  and 
partially  authenticated,  by  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Coleridge  himself: 
— "  From  eight  to  fourteen  I  was  a 
playless  day-dreamer,  a  heiiuo  lArO" 
rum ;  my  appetite  for  which  was  in- 
dulged by  a  singular  incident.  A 
stranger,  who  was  struck  by  my  con- 
versation, made  me  free  of  a  circulat- 
ing library  in  King's  Street,  Cheap- 
side."  The  more  circumstantial  expla- 
nation of  Mr  Gillman  is  this :  *^  The 
incident  indeed  was  singular.  Going 
4lown  the  Strand,  in  one  of  his  day- 
dreams, fancying  himself  swinmiing 
across  the  Uellespont,  thrusting  his 
hands  before  him  as  in  the  act  of 
swimming,  his  hand  came  in  contact 
with  a  gentleman's  pocket.  The  gen- 
tleman seized  his  hand,  turning  round, 
and  looking  at  him  with  some  anger 
— *  What !  so  young,  and  yet  so  wick- 
ed?' at  the  same  time  accused  him  of 
an  attempt  to  pick  his  pocket.  The 
frightened  boy  sobbed  out  his  denial 
of  the  intention,  and  explained  to  him 
bow  he  thought  himself  Leander' 
swimming  across  the  IIeIlcsi)ont.  The 
gentleman  was  so  struck  and  delight- 
ed with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and 
with  the  simplicity  and  intelligence  of 
the  boy,  that  he  subscribed,  as  before 
stated,  to  the  library ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Coleridge  was  further  en- 
abled to  indulge  his  love  of  reading." 

We  fear  that  this  slovenly  narrative 
is  the  very  perfection  of  bad  story- 
telling. But  the  story  itself  is  strik- 
ing, and,  by  the  very  oddness  of  the 
incidents,  not  likely  to  have  been  in- 
vented. Tlie  effect,  from  the  position 
of  the  two  parties — on  the,  one  side,  a 
simple  child  from  Devonshire,  dream- 
ing in  the  Strand  that  he  was  swim- 
ming over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  experienced 


man,  dreaming  only  of  this  world, 
its  knaves  and  its  thieves,  bet  still 
kind  and  generous — is  beantifQl  and 
picturesque.    Oh!  ntkomma! 

But  the  most  interesting  to  ns  of 
the  penonaHike  connected  with  Cole- 
ridge are  his  fends  and  his  personal 
disUkes.  Inoomprehenaible  to  ns  is 
the  war  of  extermination  which  Cole- 
ridge made  upon  the  political  econo- 
mists. Did  Sir  James  Stenart,  in 
speaking  of  vine-dressers,  (not  ae 
vine-dressers,  but  generally  as  culti- 
vators,) tell  his  readers,  that,  if  such 
a  man  simply  replaced  his  own  con- 
sumption, having  no  surplus  whatever 
or  increment  for  the  public  capital, 
he  could  not  be  considered  a  useful 
citizen  ?  Not  the  beast  in  the  Reve- 
lation is  held  up  by  Coleridge  as 
more  hateful  to  the  spirit  of  truth  than 
the  Jacobite  baronet.  And  yet  we  know 
of  an  author — ^via.  one  S.  T.  Coleridge 
— ^who  repeated  that  same  doctrine 
without  finding  any  evil  in  it.  Look  at 
the  first  part  of  the  WaiUnUein^  where 
Count  Isolani  having  said,  *^  Pooh  ! 
we  are  oil  his  subjects,"  t.  e.  soldiers, 
(though  unproductive  labourers,)  not 
less  than  productive  peasants,  the 
emperor's  envoy  replies — *^  Yet  with  a 
difference,  general;"  and  the  differ- 
ence implies  Sir  James's  scale,  his  vine- 
dresser being  the  equatorial  case  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  the  envoy. 
— Malthas  agaui,  in  his  population- 
book,  contaidsfor  a  mathematic  differ- 
ence between  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  in  respect  to  the  law  of  increase, 
as  though  the  first  increased  by  geo- 
metrical ratios,  the  last  by  arithmeti- 
cal !  No  proposition  more  worthy  of 
laughter ;  since  both,  when  permitted 
to  expand,  increase  by  geometrical 
ratios,  and  the  latter  by  much  higher 
ratios.  Whereas,  Malthus  persuaded 
himself  of  his  crotchet  simply  by  re- 
fusing the  requisite  condition  in  the 
vegetable  case,  and  granting  it  in  the 
other.  If  yon  take  a  few  grains  of 
wheat,  and  are  required  to  plant  all 
successive  generations,  of  their  pro- 
duce in  the  same  fiower-pot  for  ever, 
of  course  you  neutralise  its  expansion 
by  your  own  act  of  arbitrary  limita- 
tion.* But  so  you  would  do,  if  you 
tried  the  case  of  ammal  increase  by 


♦  Maltiras  would  haT«  rejoiaed  by  sayuig— that  tiieffower-pot  limitation  was 
tho  actual  limitation  of  nature  in  our  present  circumstances.    In  America  it  is 
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still  exterminating  all  but  one  repla- 
cing conple  of  parents.  This  is  not 
to  try,  but  merely  a  pretence  of  try- 
ing, one  order  of  powers  against  an*- 
other.  That  was  folly.  But  Cole- 
ridge combated  this  idea  in  a  manner 
so  obscure,  that  nobody  understood 
it.  And  leaving  these  speculative 
conundrums,  in  coming  to  the  great 
practical  interests  afloat  in  the  roor 
Laws,  Coleridge  did  so  little  real 
work,  that  he  left,  as  a  re«  integra^ 
to  Dr  Alison,  the  capital  argument 
that  legal  and  adequate  pro\ision  for 
the  poor,  whether  impotent  poor  or 
poor  accidentally  out  of  work,  does 
not  extend  pauperism — ^no,  but  is  the 
one  great  resource  for  putting  it  down. 
Dr  Alison^s  overwhelming  and  experi" 
meniai  manifestations  of  that  truth 
have  prostrated  Malthns  and  his  ge- 
neration for  ever.  This  comes  of  not 
attending  to  the  Latin  maxim — ^*  Hoc 
age" — mind  the  object  before  you. 
Dr  Alison,  a  wise  man,  "  hoc  egit :" 
Coleridge  "  aHud  egit."  And  we  see 
the  result.  In  a  case  which  suited 
him,  by  interesting  his  peculiar  feel- 
ing, Coleridge  could  command 

"  Attention  fall  ten  times  as  much  as 
there  needs." 

Bnt  search  documents,  value  evi- 
dence, or  thresh  out  bushels  of  statisti- 
cal tables,  Coleridge  could  not,  any 
more  than  he  could  ride  with  Elliot's 
dragoons. 

Another  instance  of  Coleridge^s  in- 
aptitude for  such  studies  as  political 
economy  is  found  in  his  fancy,  by  no 
means  ^*  rich  and  rare,"  but  meagre 
and  trite,  that  taxes  can  never  injure 
public  prosperity  by  mere  excess  of 
quantity;  if  they  injure,  we  are  to 
conclude  that  it  must  be  by  their  qua- 
lity and  mode  of  operation,  or  by  their 


false  appropriation,  (as,  for  instance,  if 
they  are  sent  out  of  the  country  and 
spent  abroad.)  Because,  sayg  Cole- 
ridge, if  the  taxes  are  exhaled  from 
the  country  as  vapours,  back  they 
come  in  drenching  showers.  Twenty 
pounds  ascend  in  a  Scotch  mist  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
Leeds ;  but  does  it  evaporate  ?  Not 
at  all :  By  return  of  post  down  comes 
an  order  for  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
Leeds  cloth,  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  the  poor  men  of  the 

th  regiment  want  new  gaiters. 

Tme;  but  of  this  return  twenty 
pounds,  not  more  than  four  will  be 
profit,  I.  c,  surplus  accruing  to  the 
public  capital ;  whereas,  of  the  original 
twenty  pounds,  every  shilling  was 
suq)lus.  The  same  unsound  fancy 
has  been  many  times  brought  forward ; 
often  in  England,  often  in  France. 
But  it  is  curious,  that  its  first  appear- 
ance upon  any  stage  was  precisely 
two  centuries  ago,  when  as  yet  poli- 
tical economy  slept  with  the  pre- Ada- 
mites, viz.  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
In  a  quarto  volume  of  the  debates 
during  1644-5,  printed  as  an  indepen- 
dent A>ork,  will  be  found  the  same 
identical  doctrine,  supported  very  so- 
norously by  the  same  little  love  of 
an  illustration  from  the  see-saw  of 
mist  and  rain. 

Political  economy  was  not  Cole- 
ridge's forte.  In  politics  he  was  hap- 
pier. In  mere  personal  politics,  he 
(like  every  man  when  reviewed  from 
a  station  distant  by  forty  yearsj  will 
often  appear  to  have  erred ;  nay,  he 
will  be  detected  and  nailed  in  error. 
But  this  is  the  ncc<;ssity  of  us  all. 
Keen  are  the  refutations  of  time.  And 
absolute  results  to  posterity  are  the 
fatal  touchstone  of  opinions  in  the 
past.    It  is  undeniable,  besides,  that 


otherwise,  he  would  say ;  but  England  is  the  very  flower-pot  you  suppose :  she  is 
a  flower-pot  which  cannot  be  multiplied,  and  cannot  even  be  enlarged.  Very  well ; 
80  be  it :  (Which  we  say  in  order  to  waive  irrelevant  disputes.)  But  then  the 
true  inference  will  be — not  that  vegetable  increase  proceeds  under  a  different  law 
from  that  which  governs  animal  increase,  but  that,  through  an  accident  of  position, 
the  experiment  cannot  be  tried  in  England.  Surely  the  levers  of  Archimedes,  with 
snbmiflBion  to  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton,  were  not  the  less  levers  because  he  wanted  the 
locum  standi.  It  is  proper,  by  the  way,  that  we  should  inform  the  reader  of  this 
genrntdon  where  to  look  for  Coleridge's  skirmishings  with  Malthus.  They  are  to  be 
nmnd  chiefly  in  the  late  Mr  William  Hazlitt's  work  on  that  subject :  a  work  which 
Coleridge  so  far  claimed  as  to  assert  ihat  it  had  been  substantially  made  up  from 
bb  own  conversation. 
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Coleridge  had  strong  personal  anti- 
pathies, for  instance,  to  Messrs  Pitt 
and  l)iuidas.  Yet  irA//,  Ave  never  could 
understand.  We  once  heard  him  tell 
a  story  npon  Windermere,  to  tht  late 
Mr  Cuni\en,  then  M.P.  for  Working- 
ton, which  was  meant,  apparently,  to 
account  for  this  feeling.  The  story 
amounted  to  this :  that,  when  a  fresh- 
man at  Cambridge,  Mr  Pitt  had  wan- 
tonly amused  himself  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Trinity,  in  smashing  with 
filberts  (discharged  in  showers  like 
grape-shot)  a  most  costly  dessert  set 
of  cut  glass,  from  which  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge  argued  a  principle  of 
destrnctlveness  in  his  cerebellum. 
Now,  if  this  dessert  set  belonged  to 
some  poor  suffering  Trinitarian,  and 
not  to  himself,  we  are  of  opiuion  that 
he  was  faulty,  and  ought,  upon  his 
own  great  subsequent  maxim,  to  have 
been  coerced  into  **  indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future." 
6at,  besides  that  this  glassy  mythtts 
belongs  to  an  lera  fifteen  years  earlier 
than  Coleridge's,  so  as  to  justify  a 
shadow  of  scepticism,  we  really  can- 
not find,  in  such  an  escapade  under 
the  boiling  blood  of  youth,  any  sufll- 
dent  justification  of  that  withering 
malignity  towards  the  name  of  Pitt, 
which  runs  through  Coleridge's  fa- 
mous Fire^  Famine^  and  Slaughter.  As 
this  little  viperous  jeu-cTesprit  (pub- 
lished anonymously)  subsequently 
became  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
ilfter-dlnner  discnssi(m  in  London,  at 
which  Coleridge  (comrne  de  raison) 
was  the  chief  speaker,  the  reader  of 
this  generation  may  wish  to  know  the 
question  at  issue ;  and  in  order  to  judge 
of  Oiat^  he  must  know  the  outline  of 
this  devil's  squib.  The  vrntQt  brings 
upon  the  scene  three  pleasant  young 
ladies,  viz.  Miss  Fire,  Miss  Famine, 
and  Miss  Slaughter.  *'  What  are  you 
up  to  ?  What's  the  row  ?  " — we  may 
suppose  to  be  the  introductory  ques- 
tion of  the  poet.  And  the  answer  of 
the  ladies  makes  us  aware  that  they 
are  fresh  from  larking  in  Ireland,  and 
in  France.  A  glorious  spi-ee  they  had ; 
lots  of  fun ;  and  laughter  a  discretion. 
At  all  times  gratus  puella;  risus  ah 
angulo ;  so  that  we  listen  to  their  little 
gossip  with  interest.  They  had  been 
setting  men,  it  seems,  by  the  ears; 
and  the  drollest  little  atrocities  they 
do  certainly  report.    Not  but  we  have 
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seen  better  in  the  Nenagh  paper,  so 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  But  the 
pet  little  joke  was  in  La  Vend^.  ]\f  i.^s 
Famine,  who  is  the  girl  for  our  money, 
raises  the  question — whether  any  of 
them  can  tell  the  name  of  the  leader 
and  prompter  to  these  high  jinks  of 
hell — if  so,  h;t  her  whisper  it. 

"  Whisper  it,  sister,  so  and  so, 
In  a  dark  hint — distinct  and  low." 

Upon  which  the  playful  Miss  Slaugh- 
ter replies : — 

"  Letters /owr  do  form  his  nam6. 

«  *  *  « 

He  came  by  stealth  and  unlock 'd  my 

den; 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men.'' 

Good :  But  the  sting  of  the  hornet 
lies  in  the  conclusion.  If  this  quad- 
riliteral  man  had  done  so  much  for 
them,  (though  really,  we  think,  6s.  8d. 
might  have  settled  his  claim,)  what, 
says  Fire,  setting  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
would  they  do  for  himf  Slaughter 
replies,  rather  crustily,  that,  as  far  as 
a  good  kicking  would  go — or  (says 
Famine)  a  little  matter  of  tearing  to 
pieces  by  the  mob — they  would  be 
glad  to  take  tickets  at  his  benctit. 
**  How,  you  bitches ! "  says  Fire,  "  is 
that  all  ? 


''  I  alone  am  faithful ;  I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly. 


»» 


The  sentiment  is  diabolical.  And  the 
question  argued  at  the  London  dinner- 
table  was — Could  the  writer  have  been 
other  than  a  devil  ?  The  dinner  was  at 
the  late  excellent  Mr  Sotheby's,  known 
advantageously  in  those  days  as  the 
translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon.  Se- 
veral of  the  great  guns  amongst  the 
literary  body  were  present ;  in  parti- 
cular. Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  he,  we 
believe,  with  his  usual  good- nature, 
took  the  apologetic  side  of  the  dis- 
pute. In  fact,  he  was  in  the  secret. 
Nobody  else,  barring  the  author,  knew 
at  first  whose  good  name  was  at  stake. 
The  scene  must  have  been  high.  The 
company  kicked  about  the  poor  dia- 
bolic writer's  head  as  if  it  nad  been 
a  tennis-ball.  Coleridge,  the  yet  un- 
known crimuaal,  absolutely  perspired 
and  fumed  in  pleading  for  the  defen- 
dant; the  company  demurred;  the 
orator  grew  urgent;  wits  began  to 
smoke  the  case,  as  active,  yerlw ;  the 
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adrocate  to  tmoke^  as  a  neuter  verb ; 
the  "  flin  greT*'  fast  and  furious  ; "  un- 
til at  length  delinquent  arose^  burning 
tears  In  his  eyes,  and  confessed  to  an 
audience,  (now  bursting  with  stifled 
laaghtcr,  but  whom  he  supi>osed  to  be 
bursting  with  fiery  indignation,)  "  Lo! 
I  am  he  that  wrote  it.** 

For  our  own  parts,  we  side  with 
Coleridge.  Malice  is  not  always  of 
the  heart.  There  is  a  malice  of  the 
understanding  and  the  fancy.  Neither 
do  we  thmk  the  worse  of  a  man  for 
having  invented  the  most  horrible  and 
old-woman-troubling  curse  that  de- 
mons ever  listened  to.  We  are  too  apt 
to  swear  horribly  ours(?lves ;  and  often 
have  we  frightened  the  cat,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  kettle,  by  our  shocking 
[far  too  shocking !]  oaths. 

There  were  other  celebrated  men 
whom  Coleridge  detested,  or  seemed 
to  detest — Paley,  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
Lord  Hutchinson,  (the  last  I^rd  Do- 
noughmore,)  ftnd  Cuvier.  To  Paley 
it  might  seem  as  if  his  antipathy  had 
been  purely  philosophic ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  partly  it  was  personal ;  and 
it  tallies  with  this  belief,  that,  in  his 
earliest  political  tracts,  Coleridge 
charged  the  archdeacon  repeatedly 
with  his  own  joke,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
serions  saying,  viz. — "  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience ;"  such 
luxuries,  like  a  carriage,  for  instance, 
being  obviously  beyond  the  finances 
of  poor  men. 

With  respect  to  the  philosophic 
question  between  the  parties,  as  to 
the  grounds  of  mol^l  election,  we  hope 
it  is  ho  treason  to  suggest  that  both 
were  perhaps  In  error.  Against  Paley, 
it  occurs  at  once  that  he  hims(»lf  would 
not  have  made  consequences  the  prac- 
tkdl  test  in  valuing  the  morality  of 
an  act,  since  these  can  very  seldom 
be  traced  at  all  up  to  the  final  stages, 
and  In  the  earliest  stages  are  exceed- 
in^y  different  under  different  circum- 
stances ;  80  that  the  same  act,  tried 
l^  its  consequences,  would  bear  a 
fluctuating  appreciation.  This  could 
not  have  been  Paley's  revised  mean- 
log.  Consequently,  had  he  been 
pressed  by  opposition,  it  would  have 
come  out,  that  by  test  he  meant  only 
speculative  test :  a  very  harmless  doc- 
trine certainly,  but  useless  and  im- 
pertunent  to  any  purpose  of  his  sys- 
tem. The  reader  may  catch  our  mean- 
ing in  the  following  illustration.    It 


Is  a  matter  of  general  belief,  that  hap- 
piness, upon  the  whole,  follows  in  a 
liighor  degree  from  constant  integrity, 
than  from  the  closest  attention  to  self- 
interest.  Now  happiness  is  one  of  those 
couseciuenecs  which  Paley  meant  by 
final  or  remotest.  But  we  could  never 
use  this  idea  as  an  exixjuent  of  in- 
tegrity, or  interchangeable  criterion, 
because  happiness  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained or  appreciated  except  upon 
long  tracts  of  time,  whereas  the  par- 
ticular act  of  integrity  depends  con- 
tinually upon  the  election  of  the  mo- 
m(nit.  No  man,  therefore,  could  ven- 
ture to  lav  down  as  a  ruU%  Do  what 
makes  you  happy ;  use  this  as  your 
test  of  actions,  satisfied  that  in  that 
case  always  you  will  do  the  thing 
which  is  right.  For  he  cannot  discern 
independently  what  icill  make  him 
happy ;  and  he  must  decide  on  the  B\x)t. 
The  use  of  the  ?iexu8  between  morality 
and  happiness  must  therefore  be  invert- 
ed ;  it  IS  not  practical  or  prospective, 
but  simply  retrospective ;  and  in  that 
fonn  it  says  no  more  than  the  good  old 
rules  hallowed  in  every  cottage.  But  this 
furnishes  no  practical  guide  for  moral 
election  which  a  man  had  not,  before 
he  ever  thought  of  this  nexus.  In  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  true,  we  need  not 
go  to  the  professor's  chair  for  this 
maxim;  in  the  sense  in  which  it  would 
serve  Paley,  it  is  absolutely  false. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  against  Cole- 
ridge?, it  is  certain  that  many  acts 
could  be  mentioned  which  are  judged 
to  be  good  or  bad  only  because  their 
consequences  are  known  to  bo  so, 
whilst  the  great  catholic  acts  of  life 
are  entirely  (and,  if  we  may  so  phrasd 
it,  haughtily)  independent  of  conse- 
quences. For  instance,  fidelity  to  a 
trust  is  a  law  of  immutable  morality 
subject  to  no  casuistry  whatever.  You 
have  been  left  executor  to  a  friend — 
you  are  to  pay  over  his  last  legacy  tO 
X,  though  a  dissolute  scoundrel ;  and 
you  are  to  give  no  shilling  of  it  to  the 
poor  brother  of  X,  though  a  good 
man,  and  a  wise  man,  struggling  with 
adversity.  You  are  absolutely  exclud- 
ed from  all  contemplation  of  results. 
It  was  yom*  deceased  friend's  right  to 
make  the  will ;  it  is  yours  simply  to 
see  it  executed.  Now,  in  opposition 
to  this  primary  class  of  actions  stands 
another,  such  as  the  habit  of  intoxica- 
tion, which  are  kno^Ti  to  be  wrong 
only  by  observing  the  consequences. 
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If  drunkenness  did  not  terminate,  after 
some  years,  in  prodncing  bodily  weak- 
ness, irritability  in  the  temper,  and 
so  forth,  it  would  not  be  a  vicious 
act.  And  accordingly,  if  a  transcen* 
dent  motive  should  aiise  in  favour  of 
di'unkenness,  as  that  it  would  enable 
you  to  face  a  degree  of  cold,  or  con- 
tagion, else*  menacing  to  life,  a  duty 
would  arise,  pro  lioc  viccy  of  getting 
drunk.  We  had  an  amiable  friend 
who  suffered  under  the  infirmity  of 
cowardice ;  an  awful  coward  he  was 
when  sober ;  but,  when  very  drunk, 
he  had  courage  enough  for  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom.  There- 
fore, in  an  emergency,  where  ho  knew 
himself  suddenly  loaded  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defending  a  family,  wc 
approved  highly  of  his  getting  drunk. 
But  to  violate  a  trust  could  never 
become  right  under  any  change  of 
circumstances.  Coleridge,  however, 
^together  overlooked  this  distinction ; 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  stirring  in 
Faley^s  mind,  but  never  brought  out 
to  distinct  consciousness,  nor  ever 
investigated,  nor  limited,  has  under- 
mined his  system.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
very  important  how  a  man  theorizes 
upon  morality;  happily  for  us  all,  God 
has  left  no  man  in  such  questions 
practically  to  the  guidance  of  his  un- 
derstanding ;  but  still,  considering 
that  academic  bodies  are  partly  insti- 
tuted for  the  support  of  speculative 
truth  as  well  as  truth  practical,  we 
must  think  it  a  blot  upon  the  splen- 
dour of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that 
both  of  them,  in  aChristian  land,  make 
Faley  the  foundation  of  their  ethics ; 
the  alternative  being  Aristotle.  And, 
in  our  mind,  though  far  inferior  as  a 
moralist  to  the  Stoics,  Aristotle  is 
often  less  of  a  pagan  than  Faley. 

Coleridge^s  dislike  to  Sir  Sidney 
SmiUi  and  the  Egyptian  Lord  Hutch- 
inson fell  under  the  category  of  Mar- 
tial's case. 

''  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere 

quaro. 
Hoc  solum  novi — ^non  amo  te,  Sabidi." 

Against  Lord  Hut<;hinson,  we  never 


heard  him  plead  any  tiling  of  moment, 
except  that  he  was  finically  Frenchi- 
fied in  his  diction ;  of  which  he  gave 
this  instance — that  having  occasion 
to  notice  a  brick  wall,  (which  was 
literaJly  thai^  not  more  and  not  less^ 
when  reconnoitring  the  French  de- 
fences, he  called  it  a  revetement.  And 
we  ourselves  remember  his  using  the 
French  word  gloriole  rather  ostenta- 
tiously; that  is,  when  no  particular 
emphasis  attached  to  the  case.  Bat 
every  man  has  his  foibles ;  and  few, 
perhaps,  are  less  conspicuously  an- 
noying than  this  of  Lord  Hutchinson's. 
Sir  Sidney's  crimes  were  less  distinctly 
revealed  to  our  mind.  As  to  Cnvier, 
Coleridge's  hatred  of  Aim  was  more  to 
our  taste ;  for  (though  quite  unreason- 
able, we  fear)  it  took  the  shape  of 
patriotism.  He  insisted  on  it,  that  our 
British  John  Hunter  was  the  genuine 
article,  and  that  Cuvier  was  a  hum- 
bug. Now,  speaking  privately  to  the 
public,  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as 
that.  But,  when  publicly  we  address 
that  most  respectable  character,  en 
grand  costume^  we  always  mean  to 
back  Coleridge.  For  we  are  a  horrible 
John  Bull  ourselves.  As  Joseph 
Hume  observes,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  us — right  or  wrong,  black  or  white 
— when  our  countrymen  are  concern- 
ed. And  John  Hunter,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,*  was 
really  a  great  man ;  though  it  will  not 
follow  that  Cuvier  must,  therefore, 
have  been  a  little  one.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
tenth  part  of  Cuvier's  performances ; 
but  we  suspect  that  Coleridge's  range 
in  that  respect  was  not  much  greater 
than  our  own. 

Other  cases  of  monomaniac  antipa- 
thy we  might  revive  from  onr  recol- 
lections of  Coleridge,  had  we  a  suffi- 
cient motive.  But  in  compensation, 
and  by  way  of  redressing  the  balance, 
he  had  many  strange  lilang»--eqaaUy 
monomaniac — and,  unaccountably,  be 
chose  to  exhibit  his  whintsical  paitia- 
lities  by  dressing  up,  as  it  were,  in 
his  own  clothes,  such  a  set  of  scare- 
crows as  eye  has  not  beheld.  Heavens  1 


*  Vide,  in  particular,  for  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  pig-headedness  that 
the  world  can  furnish,  his  perverse  evidence  on  the  once  famous  case  at  the  War- 
wick assizes,  of  Captain  Donelan  for  poisoning  his  brother-in-law^  Sir  Theododu9 
Boughton. 
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what  an  ark  of  unclean  beasts  would 
have  been  Coleridge's  private  tnena- 
gene  of  departed  philosophers,  could 
they  all  have  been  trotted  out  in  suc- 
cession !  But  did  the  reader  fe«l  them 
to  be  the  awful  bore^  which,  iu  fact, 
they  were?  No;  because  Coleridjije 
haa  blown  upon  these  withered  ana- 
tomies, through  the  blowpipe  of  his 
own  creative  genius,  a  stream  of  gas 
that  swelled  the  tissue  of  their  ante- 
dihivian  wrinkles,  forced  colour  upon 
their  cheeks,  and  splendour  upon  their 
sodden  eyes.  Such  a  process  of  ven- 
triloquism never  has  existed.  Ho 
spoke  by  their  organs.  They  were 
the  tubes ;  and  he  forced  through  their 
wooden  machinery  his  own  Beethoven 
harmonies. 

First  came  Dr  Andrew  Bell.  We 
knew  him.  Was  he  dull?  Is  a  wooden 
spoon  dull?  Fishy  were  his  eyes ;  tor- 
pedinous  was  his  manner;  and  his 
main  idea,  out  of  two  which  he  really 
had,  related  to  the  moon — from  which 
you  infer,  perhaps,  that  he  was  luna- 
tic. By  no  means.  It  was  no  craze, 
under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which 
possessed  him ;  it  was  an  idea  of  mere 
hostility  to  the  moon.  The  Madras 
people,  like  many  others,  had  an  idea 
that  fi^e  influenced  the  weather.  Sub- 
sequently the  Herschels,  senior  and 
junior,  systematized  this  idea;  and 
then  the  wrath  of  Andrew,  previously 
in  a  crescent  state,  actually  dilated  to 
a  plenilnnar  orb.  The  Westmoreland 
people  (for  at  the  lakes  it  was  we 
knew,  him)  expounded  his  condition 
to  us  by  saying  that  he  was  ^^  mafi^- 
led ;"  which  word  means  "  perplexed 
in  the  extreme."  His  wrath  did 
not  pass  into  lunacy;  it  produced 
simple  distraction  ;  an  uneasy  fumb- 
ling with  the  idea ;  like  that  of  an  old 
superannuated  dog  who  lougs  to  worry, 
but  cannot  for  want  of  teeth.  In  this 
condition  you  will  judge  that  he  was 
rather  tedious.  And  in  this  condition 
Coleridge  took  him  up.  Andrew's 
other  idea,  because  he  had  two,  related 
to  education.  Perhaps  six-sevenths 
of  that  also  came  from  Madras.  No 
matter,  Coleridge  took  tiiai  up ;  Sou- 
they  also ;  bnt  Southey  with  his  usual 
temperate  fervour.  Coleridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  celestial  marvels 
both  in  the  scheme  and  in  the  man. 
Th^  commenced  the  apotheosis  of 
Andrew  Bell :  and  because  it  happcn- 
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ed  that  his  opponent,  Lancaster,  be- 
tween ourselves,  really  had  stolen  hia 
ideas  from  Bell,  what  between  the 
sad  wickedness  of  Lancaster  and  the 
celestial  transfiguration  of  Bell,  gra- 
dually Coleridge  heated  himself  to 
such  an  extent,  that  people,  when  re- 
feiTing  to  that  subject,  asked  each 
other :  *'  Have  you  heard  Coleridge 
lecture  on  Bel  and  Uie  Dragon  f  " 

The  next  man  glorified  by  Coleridge 
was  John  Woolman,  the  Quaker, 
Him,  though  we  once  possessed  his 
works,  it  cannot  be  truly  affirmed  that 
wc  ever  read.  Try  to  read  John,  we 
often  did ;  but  read  John  we  did  not. 
This  however,  you  say,  might  be  our 
fault,  and  not  John's.  Very  likely. 
And  we  have  a  notion  that  now,  with 
our  wiser  thoughts,  we  shotdd  read 
John,  if  he  were  here  on  this  table. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  America,  if 
not  in  Christendom,  who  lifted  up  his 
hand  to  protest  against  the  slave- 
trade.  But  still,  we  suspect,  that  had 
John  been  all  that  Coleridge  repre- 
sented, he  would  not  have  repelled  us 
from  reading  his  travels  in  the  fearfnl 
way  that  he  did.  But,  again,  we  beg 
pardon,  and  entreat  the  earth  of  Vir- 
ginia to  lie  light  upon  the  remains  of 
John  AVoolman;  for  he  was  an  Is- 
raelite, indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile. 

The  third  person  raised  to  divine 
honours  by  Coleridge  was  Bowyer, 
the  master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don— a  man  whose  name  rises  into  the 
nostrils  of  all  who  knew  him  with  the 
gracious  odour  of  a  tallow-chandler's 
melting-house  upon  melting  day,  and 
whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  the 
hearty  detestation  of  all  his  pupils. 
Coleridge  describes  this  man  as  a  pro- 
found critic.  Our  idea  of  him  is  dif- 
ferent. \Ve  are  of  opinion  that  Bow- 
yer was  the  greatest  villain  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  may  be 
wrong ;  but  we  cannot  be  far  wrong. 
Talk  of  knouting  indeed!  which  we  did 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  in  the 
mere  playfulness  of  our  hearts — and 
which  the  great  master  of  the  knout, 
Christopher,  who  visited  men's  tres- 
passes like  the  Eumenides,  never  re- 
sorted to  but  in  love  for  some  great 
idea  which  had  been  outraged ;  why, 
this  man  knouted  his  way  through 
life,  from  bloody  youth  up  to  truculent 
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old  age.  Grim  idol!  whose  altars 
reeked  with  children's  blood,  and 
whose  dreadful  eyes  never  smiled  ex- 
cept as  the  stem  goddess  of  tlie  Thugs 
smiles,  when  the  sound  of  human  la- 
mentations inhabits  her  ears.  So 
much  had  the  monster  fed  upon  this 
great  idea  of  **  flogging,"  and  trans- 
muted it  into  the  very  nutriment  of 
his  heart,  that  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  gigantic  project  of  flogging 
aO  mankind;  nay  worse,  for  ]VIr  GiU- 
roan,  on  Coleridge's  authority,  tells  us 
($.  24)  the  following  anecdote : — 

"  *  iSirrah^  V II flog  you^'  were  words 
so  familiar  to  him,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion some  female  friend  of  one  of  the 
boys,"  (who  had  come  on  an  errand 
of  intercession,)  *'  still  lingering  at  the 
door,  after  having  been  abruptly  told 
to  go,  Bowyer  exclaimed — '  Bring 
that  woman  here^  and  T\\  flog  her.'  *' 

To  this  horrid  mcamation  of  whips 
and  scourges,  Coleridge,  in  his  Bio- 
grofhia  Literaria^  ascribes  ideas  upon 
criticism  and  taste,  which  every  man 
will  recognise  as  the  intense  pecu- 
liarities of  Coleridge.  Could  these 
iK>tions  really  have  belonged  to  Bow- 
yer, then  how  do  we  know  but  he 
wrote  The  Ancient  Mariner  ^  Yet,  on 
consideration,  no.  For  even  Cole- 
ridge admitted  that,  spite  of  his  flue 
theorizing  ui)on  com])osition,  Mr  Bow- 
yer did  not  prosper  in  the  practice. 
Of  which  he  gave  us  this  illustration ; 
and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
specimen  of  the  Bowyeriaua  which 
now  survives  in  this  sublunary'  world, 
we  are  glad  to  extend  its  glory.  It  is 
the  most  curious  example  extant  of 
the  melodious  in  sound : — 

**  'Twas   thou   that  smooth'd'st   the 
rough-rugg*d  bed  of  pain." 

**  Smopth'd'st ! "  Would  the  teeth 
of  a  crocodile  not  splinter  under  that 
vord?  It  seems  to  us  as  if  jMr  Bow- 
yer's  verses  ought  to  be  boiled  before 
they  can  be  read.  And  when  he  says, 
^Tuxis  thou,  what  is  the  wretch  talking 
to?  Can  he  bo  apostrophising  the 
knout  ?  We  very  much  fear  it.  If  so, 
then,  you  see  (reader!)  that,  even  when 
incapacitated  by  Ulness  from  operating, 
he  still  adores  the  image  of  his  holy 
scourge,  and  invokes  it  as  alone  able 
to  smooth  "  his  rough -rugg'd  bed." 
Oh,  thou  infernal  Bowyer!  upon  whom 
even  TroUope  (History  of  Christ's  Hos- 


pital) charges  ^'  a  discipline  tinctured 
with  m(n*e  than  due  severity;" — can 
there  be  any  partners  found  for  thee 
in  a  quatlrille,  except  Draco,  the  bloody 
lawgiver.  Bishop  Bonner,  and  Mrs 
Brownrigg  ? 

The  next  pet  was  Sir  Alexander  Ball. 
Concerning  Bowyer,  Coleridge  did  not 
talk  much,  but  chiefly  wrote;  con- 
cerning Bell,  he  did  not  write  much, 
but  chiefly  talked.  Concerning  Ball, 
however,  he  both  WTOte  and  talked. 
It  was  in  vain  to  muse  upon  any  plan 
for  having  Ball  blackballed,  or  for 
rebelling  against  Bell.  Think  of  a 
man,  who  had  fallen  into  one  pit  called 
Bell,  secondly  falling  into  another  pit 
called  Ball.  This  was  too  much.  We 
were  obliged  to  (piote  poetrj^  against 
them : — 

*'  Letters  four  do  form  his  name ; 
He  came  by  stealth  and  unlocked  my 

den; 
And  the  nightmare  I  have  felt  since 

then 
Of   thrice  three  hundred  thousand 


men. 
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Not  that  we  insmuate  any  disrespect 
to  Sir  Alexander  Ball.  He  was  about 
the  foremost,  we  believe,  in  all  good 
qualities,  amongst  Nelson's  admir- 
able captains  at  the  Nile.  He  com- 
manded a  seventy-four  most  effectually 
in  that  battle ;  he  governed  Malta  as 
wxll  as  Sancho  governed  Barataria ; 
and  he  was  a  true  practical  philoso- 
pher— as,  indeed,  was  Sancho.  But 
stQl,  by  all  that  we  could  ever  learn, 
Sir  Alexander  had  no  taste  for  the 
abstract  upon  any  subject ;  and  would 
have  read,  as  mere  delirious  wander- 
ings, those  philosophic  opinions  which 
Coleridge  fastened  like  wings  upon 
his  resi)ectable,  but  astounded,  shoul- 
ders. 

We  really  beg  pardon  for  having 
laughed  a  little  at  these  crazes  (J 
Coleridge.  But  laugh  we  did,  of 
mere  necessity,  in  those  days,  at  Bell 
and  Ball,  whenever  we  did  not  groan. 
And,  as  the  same  precise  alternative 
offered  itself  now,  viz.,  that,  in  recall- 
ing the  case,  we  must  reverberate 
either  the  groaning  or  the  laughter, 
we  presumed  the  reader  would  vote 
for  the  last.  Coleridge,  we  are  well 
convinced,  owed  all  these  wandering 
and  exaggerated  estimates  of  men — 
these  diseased  impulses,  that,  like  the 
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nu'rage,  showed  lakes  and  fountains 
where  in  reality  there  were  only  arid 
deserts,  to  the  derangements  worked 
by  opium.  But  now,  for  the  sake  of 
change,  let  us  pass  to  another  topic. 
Suppose  we  say  a  word  or  two  on 
Coleridge's  accomplishments  as  a 
scholar.  We  are  not  going  to  enter 
on  so  large  a  field  as  that  of  his 
scholarship  in  connexion  with  his 
philosophic  labours,  scholarship  in  the 
result ;  not  this,  but  scholarship  in  the 
means  and  machinery,  range  of  verbal 
scholarship,  is  what  we  propose  for  a 
moment^s  review. 

Bor  mstance,  what  sort  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar  was  Coleridge?  We 
dare  say  that,  because  in  his  version 
of  the  WnHenMein  there  are  some  in- 
accuracies, those  who  mav  have  no- 
ticed  them  will  hold  him  cheap  in  this 
particular  pretension.  But,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  they  will  be  wrong. 
Coleridge  was  not  very  accurate  in 
any  thing  but  in  the  use  of  logic. 
All  his  philological  attainments  were 
imperfect.  He  did  not  talk  German  : 
or  so  obscurely — and,  if  he  attempted 
to  speak  fast,  so  en*oneously — that  in 
his  second  sentence,  when  conversing 
with  a  German  lady  of  rank,  he  con- 
trived to  assure  her  that  in  his  humble 

opinion  she  was  a .    Hard  it  is 

to  fill  up  the  hiatus  decorously  ;  but, 
in  fiict,  the  word  very  coarsely  ex- 
prened  that  she  was  no  better  than 
ika  should  be.  Which  reminds  us  of 
a  parallel  misadventure  to  a  German, 
whose  colloquial  English  had  been 
equally  neglected.  Having  obtained 
an  interview  with  an  English  lady, 
he  opened  his  bu«ness  (whatever  it 
might  be)  thus — ^*  High-bom  madam, 
since  your  husband  have  kicked  de 

bncket " "  Sur !  "     interrupted 

the  lady,  astonished  and  displeased. 
*^  Oh,  pardon  I — ^nine,  ten  tousand  par- 
don !  Now,  I  make  new  beginning — 
quite  oder  beginning.    Madam,  since 

your  husband  have  cut  his  stick  " 

it  may  be  supposed  that  this  did  not 
mend  matters ;  and,  reading  that  in 
the  lady^s  countenance,  the  Geiman 
drew  out  an  octavo  dictionary,  and 
•aid,  perspiring  with  shame  at  having 
a  second  time  missed  fire, — ^'  Madam, 
sinoe  your  husband  have  gone  to  king- 
dom come" This  ho  said  be- 
seechingly ;  but  the  lady  was  past  pro- 
piUatioii  hj  this  time,  and  rapidly 
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moved  towards  the  door.  Things  had 
now  reached  a  crisis ;  and,  if  some- 
thing were  not  done  quickly,  the  game 
was  up.  Now,  therefore,  talking  a  last 
hurried  look  at  his  dictionary,  the  Ger- 
man flew  after  the  lady,  crying  out  iu  a 
voice  of  dcjspali* — ''  Madam,  since 
your  husband,  your  most  respected 

husband,  have  hopped  de  twig  " 

This  was  his  sheet-anchor;  and,  as 
this  also  came  home^  of  course  the 
poor  man  was  totally  wrecked.  It  turn- 
ed out  that  the  dictionary  he  had 
used  (Arnold's,  we  think,) — a  work  of 
a  hundred  years  back,  and,  from  mere 
ignorance,  giving  slan^  translations 
from  Tom  Brown,  L'Estrange,  and 
other  jocular  writers — had  put  down 
the  verb  sterhen  (Jo  die)  with  the  fol- 
lowing worshipful  scries  of  equivalents 
— 1.  To  kick  the  bucket;  2.  To  cut 
one's  stick ;  3.  To  go  to  kingdom  come; 
4.  To  hop  the  twig. 

But,  though  Coleridge  did  not  pre- 
tend to  any  fluent  command  of  con- 
versational German,  he  read  it  with 
great  ease.  His  knowledge  of  Gennan 
literature  was,  indeed,  too  much  limit- 
ed by  his  rare  opportunities  for  com- 
mandingany  thing  like  a  well-mounted 
library.  And  particularly  it  surprised 
us  that  Coleridge  kuew  little  or  no- 
thing of  John  Paul  (Richter.)  But 
his  acquaintance  with  the  German 
philosophic  masters  was  extensive. 
And  his  valuation  of  many  individual 
German  words  or  phrases  was  deli- 
cate and  sometimes  profound. 

As  a  Grecian,  Coleridge  must  be 
estimated  with  a  reference  to  the 
state  and  standard  of  Greek  literature 
at  that  time  and  in  this  country. 
Person  had  not  yet  raised  our  ideal. 
The  earliest  laurels  of  Coleridge  were 
gathered,  however,  in  that  field.  Yet 
no  man  will,  at  this  day,  pretend 
that  the  Greek  of  his  prize  ode  is 
suferable.  Neither  did  Coleridge  ever 
become  an  accurate  Grecian  in  later 
times,  when  better  models  of  scholar- 
ship, and  better  aids  to  scholarship, 
had  begun  to  multiply.  But  still  we 
must  assert  this  point  of  superiority 
for  Coleridge,  that,  whilst  he  never 
was  what  may  be  called  a  well- 
mounted  scholar  in  any  department 
of  verbal  scholarship,  he  yet  displayed 
sometimes  a  brilliancy  of  conjectural 
sagacity,  and  a  felicity  of  philosophic 
investigation,  even  in  this  path,  such  as 
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better  scholars  do  not  often  attain, 
and  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  learned 
from  books.  Bnt,  as  respects  his  ac- 
curacy, again  we  must  recall  to  the 
reader  the  state  of  Greek  literature  in 
England  during  Coleridge's  youth; 
and,  in  all  equity,  as  a  means  of  pla- 
cing Coleridge  in  the  balances,  speci- 
fically we  must  recall  the  state  of 
Greek  metrical  composition  at  that 
period. 

To  measure  the  condition  of  Greek 
literature  even  in  Cambridge,  about 
the  initial  period  of  Coleridge,  we 
need  only  look  back  to  the  several 
translations  of  Gray^s  Elegy  by  three 
(if  not  four)  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
men at  that  time  attached  to  Eton 
College.  Mathias,  no  very  great 
scholar  himself  in  this  particular  field, 
made  himself  merry,  in  his  Pursuits 
of  Literature^  with  these  Eton  trans- 
lations. In  that  he  was  right.  But  he 
was  not  right  in  praising  a  contcm- 


porar}'  translation  by  Cook,  who  (we 
believe)  was  the  immediate  predeces- 
sor of  Porson  in  the  Greek  chair.  As 
a  specimen  of  this  translation,*  we 
cite  one  stanza;  and  we  cannot  be 
supposed  to  select  unfairly,  because  it 
is  the  stanza  which  Mathias  praises 
in  extravagant  terms.  "  Here,"  says 
he,  "  Gray,  Cook,  and  nature,  do 
seem  to  contend  for  the  mastery." 
The  English  quatrain  must  be  familiar 
to  every  body : — 

'*  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of 
powV, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 
e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave."     • 

And  the  following,  we  believe, 
though  quoting  from  a  thirty-three 
years*  recollection  of  it,  is  the  exact 
Greek  version  of  Cook : — 


'll^eaeav  xXi*  ^XuXe,  xa/  «;^gro  ^uvov  Ig  *A3>jv. 


Now  really  these  verses,  by  force 
of  a  little  mosaic  tesselation  from 
genuine  Greek  sources,  pass  fluently 
over  the  tongue ;  but  can  they  be  con- 
sidered other  than  a  cento  ?  Swarms 
of  English  schoolboys,  at  this  day, 
would  not  feel  very  proud  to  adopt 
them.  In  fact,  we  remember  (at  a 
period  say  twelve  years  later  than 
this)  some  iambic  verses,  which  were 
really  composed  by  a  boy,  viz.  a  son 
of  Dr  Pretty  man,  (afterwards  Tom- 
line,)  bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  in 
earlier  times,  private  tutor  to  Mr 
Pitt;  they  were  published  by  Mid- 
dleton,  first  bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  the 
preface  to.  his  work  on  the  Greek 
article ;  and  for  racy  idiomatic  Greek, 
self-originated,  and  not  a  mere  mock- 
ing-bird^s  iteration  of  alien  notes,  are 
so  much  superior  to  all  the  attempts 
of  these  sexagenarian  doctors,  as  dis- 
tinctly to  mark  the  growth  of  a  new 
era  and  a  new  generation  in  this  diffi- 
cult accomplishment,  within  the  first 
dccenninm  of  this  century.    It  is  sin- 


gular that  only  one  blemish  is  sug* 
gested  by  any  of  the  contemporary 
critics  in  Dr  Cook's  verses,  viz.  in 
the  word  ivtfov,  for  which  this  critic 
proposes  to  substitute  «oiyoy,  to  pre- 
vent, as  he  observes,  the  last  syllable 
of  u)csTo  from  being  lengthened  by 
the  |.  Such  considerations  as  these 
are  necessary  to  the  trutina  castigatio, 
before  we  can  value  Coleridge's  place 
on  the  scale  of  his  own  day ;  which 
day,  qtuxtd  hoc^  be  it  remembered, 
was  1790. 

As  to  French,  Coleridge  read  it  with 
too  little  freedom  to  find  pleasure  in 
French  literature.  Accordingly,  wc 
never  recollect  bis  referring  for  any 
purpose,  either  of  argument  or  illustra- 
tion, to  a  French  classic.  Latin,  from 
his  regular  scholastic  training,  natu- 
rally be  read  with  a  scholar's  fluency; 
and  indeed,  he  read  constantly  in 
authors,  such  as  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  &c.,  whom  he  could  not  then 
have  found  in  translations.  But  Cole- 
ridge had  not  cultivated  an  acqnaint- 


*  It  wns  printed  at  the  end  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  Dp  Cook  edited. 
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ance  with  the  delicacies  of  classic 
Latinity.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
Wordsworth,  educated  most  negli- 
gently at  Hawkshead  school,  subse- 
onently  by  reading  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Horace,  simply  for  his  own  delight  as 
a  student  of  composition,  made  him- 
self a  master  of  Latinity  in  its  most 
difficult  form ;  whilst  Coleridge,  train- 
ed regularly  in  a  great  Southern 
school,  never  carried  his  Latin  to  any 
dassiciad  polish. 

There  is  another  accomplishment  of 
Coleridge's,  less  broadly  open  to  the 
judgment  of  this  generation,  and  not 
at  all  of  the  next — viz.  his  splendid 
art  of  conversation,  on  which  it  will 
be  interesting  to  say  a  word.    Ten 
years  ago,  when  the  music  of  this 
rare  performance  had  not  yet  ceased 
to  vibrate   in  men's   ears,   what    a 
sensation    was    gathering     amongst 
the  educated  classes  on  this  parti- 
cular subject  1     What  a  tumult  of 
•  anxiety  prevailed  to  "  hear  Mr  Cole- 
ridge " — or  even  to  talk  with  a  man 
who  had  heard  him !  Had  he  lived  till 
this  day,  not  Paganiui  would  have 
been  so  much  sought  after.  That  sen- 
sation is  now  decaying;  because  a 
new  generation  has  eiperged  during 
the  ten  years  since  his  death.    But 
many  still  remain  whose  sympathy 
(whether  of  curiosity  in  those  who 
did  not  know  him,    or  of  admira- 
tion in  those  who  did)  stiU  reflects 
as  in  a  mirror  the  great  stir  upon  this 
subject  which  then  was  moving  in  the 
world.    To  these,  if  they  should  en- 
quire for  the  great  distinguishing  priu- 
dple  of  Coleridge's  conversation,  we 
might  say  that  it  was  the  power  of 
vast  combination  *'  in  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out,"    He  gathered 
into  focal  concentration  the  largest 
body  of   objects,  apparently  discon- 
nected, that  any  man  ever  yet,  by 
any  magic,  could  assemble,  or,  having 
assembled,  could  manage.    His  great 
fault  was,  that,  by  not  opening  suffi- 
cient spaces  for  reply  or  suggestion, 
or  collateral  notice,  he  not  only  nar- 
rowed his  own  field,   but  he  grie- 
voosly  injured  the  final  impression. 
For  when  men's  minds  are  purely 
passive,  when  they  are  not  allowed 
to  re-act,  then  it  is  that  they  col- 
lapse most,  and  that  their  sense  of 
what  is  said  must  ever  be  feeblest. 
Doubtless  there  must  have  been  great 
conversational  masters  elsewhere,  and 
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at  many  periods ;  but  in  this  lay  Cole- 
ridge's characteristic  advantage,  that 
he  was  a  great  natural  power,  and 
also  a  great  artist.  He  was  a  power 
in  the  art,  and  he  carried  a  new  art 
into  the  power. 

But  now,  finally — having  left  our- 
selves little  room  for  more — one  or 
two  words  on  Coleridge  as  an  opium- 
eater. 

We  have  not  often  read  a  sentence 
falling  from  a  wise  man  with  astonish- 
ment so  profomid,  as  that  particular 
one  in  a  letter  of  Coleridge's  to  Mr 
Gillman,  which  speaks  of  the  effort  to 
wean  one's-self  from  opium  as  a  tri- 
vial task.     There  are,   we  believe, 
several  such  passages.    But  we  refer 
to  that  one  in  particular  which  as- 
sumes that  a  singte  ^'  week  "  will  suf- 
fice for  the  whole  process  of  so  mighty 
a  revolution.     Is  indeed  leviathan  so 
tamed  ?    In  that  case  the  quarantine 
of  the  opium -cater  might  be  finished 
within   Coleridge's    time,    and  with 
Coleridge's  romantic  ease.    But  mark 
the  contradictions  of  this  extraordi- 
naiy  man.    Not  long  ago  we  were 
domesticated  with  a  venerable  rustic, 
stroiigheaded,  but  incurably  obstinate 
in  his  prejudices,   who    treated  the 
whole  body  of  medical  men  as  igno- 
rant pretenders,  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  system  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  superintend.    This,  you  will 
remark,  is  no  very  singular  case.  No; 
nor,  as  we  believe,  is  the  antagonist 
case  of  ascribing  to  such  men  magical 
powers.    Nor,  what  is  worse  still,  the 
co-existence  of  both  cases  in  the  same 
mind,  as  in  fact  happened  here.     For 
this  same  obstinate  friend  of  ours, 
who  treated  all  medical  pretensions 
as  the  mere  jest  of  the  universe,  every 
third  day  was  exacting  from  his  own 
medical   attendants    some    exquisite 
tour-de-force^    as    that    they  should 
know  or  should  do  something,  which, 
if  they  had  known  or  done,  all  men 
would  have  suspected  them  reasonably 
of  magic.     He  rated  the  whole  medi- 
cal body  as  infants ;  and  yet  what  he 
exacted  from  them  every  thfrd  day 
as  a  matter  of  course,  virtually  pre- 
sumed them  to  be  the  only  giants 
within  the  whole  range  of  science. 
Parallel  and  equal  is  the  contradiction 
of  Coleridge.    He  speaks  of  opium 
excess,  his  own  excess,  we  mean— 
the  excess  of  twenty-five  years — as  a 
thing  to  be  laid  aside  easily  and  for 
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ever  within  seven  days ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  describes  it  pathe- 
tically, sometimes  with  a  frantic  pa« 
thos,  as  the  scourge,  the  curse,  the  one 
almighty  blight  which  had  desolated 
his  life. 

This  shocking  contradiction  we  need 
not  press.  All  readers  will  see  thai. 
Bat  some  will  ask — ^was  Mr  Coleridge 
right  in  either  view  ?  Being  so  atro- 
ciously wrong  in  the  first  notion,  (viz. 
that  the  opium  of  twenty-five  years 
was  a  thing  easily  to  be  forsworn,) 
where  a  child  could  know  that  he  was 
wrong,  was  he  even  altogether  right, 
secondly,  in  believing  that  his  own 
life,  root  and  branch,  had  been  wither- 
ed by  opium  ?  For  it  will  not  follow, 
because,  with  a  relation  to  happiness 
and  tranqnUlity,  a  man  may  have 
found  opium  his  curse,  that  therefore, 
as  a  creature  of  energies  and  great 
puiposes,  he  must  have  been  the 
wreck  which  he  seems  to  suppose. 
Opium  gives  and  takes  away.  It  de- 
feats the  steady  habit  of  exertion,  but 
it  creates  spasms  of  irregular  exer- 
tion; it  ruins  the  natural  power  of 
life,  but  it  developes  preternatural 
paroxysms  of  intermitting  power. 

Let  us  ask  of  any  man  who  holds 
that  not  Coleridge  himself  but  the 
world,  as  interested  in  Coleridge's  use- 
fulness, has  sufiered  by  his  addiction 
to  opium ;  whether  he  is  aware  of  the 
way  in  which  opium  affected  Cole- 
ridge; and  secondly.  Whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  actual  contributions  to 
literature — how  large  they  were — 
which  Coleridge  made  in  spite  of 
opium.  All  who  were  intimate  with 
Coleridge  must  remember  the  fits  of 
genial  animation  w^hich  were  created 
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continually  in  hh  manner  and  in  his 
buoyancy  of  thought  by  a  recent  or 
by  an  extra  dose  of  the  omnipotent 
drag.  A  lady,  who  knew  nothing 
experimentally  of  opinm,  once  told  ns, 
that  she  ^*  could  tell  when  Mr  Cole- 
ridge had  taken  too  much  opium  by 
his  shining  countenance."  She  waa 
right ;  we  know  that  marit  of  opinm 
excesses  well,  and  the  cause  of  it; 
or  at  least  we  believe  the  cause  to  lie 
in  the  quickening  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  which  accumulates  and 
glistens  on  the  face.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  criterion  it  was  that  could  not 
deceive  us  as  to  the  condition  of  Cole* 
ridge.  And  uniformly  in  that  condi- 
tion he  made  his  most  effective  intel- 
lectual displays.  It  is  true  that  he 
might  not  be  hapvpy  under  this  fiery 
animation,  and  we  fully  believe  that 
he  was  not.  Nobody  is  happy  un- 
der laudanum  except  for  a  very  short 
term  of  years.  But  in  what  way  did 
that  operate  upon  his  exertions  as  » 
writer?  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
killed  Coleridge  as  a  poet.  ^^-The 
harp  of  Quantock "  was  silenced  for 
■ever  by  the  torment  of  opium.  But 
proportionably  it  roused  and  slung  by 
miseiy  his  metaphysical  instincts  into 
more  spasmodic  life.  Poetry  can 
fiourish  only  in  the  atmosphere  of 
happiness.  But  subtle  and  pierplexcd 
investigations  of  difficult  problems  are 
amongst  the  commonest  resources  for 
beguiling  the  sense  of  miaaj.  And 
for  this  we  haye  the  direct  authority* 
of  Coleridge  himself  specnlating  on 
his  own  case.  In  the  beautiful  though 
unequal  ode  entitled  Dejection^  stamsa 
six,  occurs  the  following  passage : 


"  For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 
But  to  be  still  and  patient  all  I  can ; 
And  Unply  hy  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  oitm  nature  all  the  natural  man — 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan ; 
Till  that,  which  suits  a  part,  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul.' 


Considering  the  exquisite  quality 
of  some  poems  which  Coleridge  has 
composed,  nobody  can  grieve  (or  ftas 
grieved)  more  than  ourselves,  at  see- 
ing so  beautiful  a  fountain  choked  up 
with  weeds.  But  had  Coleridge  been 
a  happier  man,  it  is  our  fixed  belief 
that  we  should  have  had  far  less  of  his 
philosophy,  and  perhaps,  but  not  cer- 
tainly, might  have  harl  more  of  his  ge- 
neral literature.    In  the  estimate  of 


the  public,  doubtless,  that  will  seem  a 
bad  exchange.  Every  man  to  his 
taste.  Meantime,  what  we  wish  to  show 
is,  that  the  loss  was  not  absolute,  but 
merely  relative. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that,  even  on 
his  philosophic  speculations,  opinm 
operated  unfavourably  in  one  respect, 
by  often  causing  him  to  leave  them 
unfinished.  This  is  true.  Whenever 
Coleridge  (being  highly  chai^ged,  or 
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saturated,  \\'itli  opium)  had  ^vrItteIl 
with  distempered  vigour  upon  any 
question,  there  occurred  soon  after  a 
recoil  of  intense  disgust,  not  from  his 
own  paper  only,  but  even  from  the 
subject.  AH  opium-eaters  are  tainted 
with  the  infinnity  of  leaving  works 
imfinished,  and  suffering  reactions  of 
disgust.  But  Coleridge  taxed  himself 
with  that  infirmity  in  vei*se  before  he 
could  at  all  have  commenced  opium- 
eating.  Besides,  it  is  too  much  as- 
sumed by  Coleridge  and  by  his  bio- 
grapher, that  to  leave  off  ojaum  was 
of  course  to  regain  juvenile  health. 
But  all  opium-eaters  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  every  pain  or  im- 
tatioQ  which  they  suffer  to  be  tlie 
product  of  opium.  Whereas  a  wise 
man  will  say,  suppose  you  do  leave  oflf 
opium,  that  will  not  deliver  you  from 
the  load  of  years  (say  sixty- three) 
which  you  carry  on  your  back.  Charies 
Lamb,  another  man  of  true  genius,  and 
another  head  belonging  to  the  Black- 
wood Gallery,  made  that  mistake  in 
hia  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,  *'  I 
looked  back,"  says  he,  "  to  the  time 
when  always,  on  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  had  a  song  rising  to  my  lips." 
At  present,  it  seems,  being  a  drunk- 
ark,  he  has  no  suoh  song.  Ay,  dear 
Lamb,  but  note  this,  that  the  drunk- 
ard was  fifty-six  years  old,  the  song- 
ster was  twenty-three.  Take  twenty- 
three  from  fifty-six,  and  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  thirty- 
three  will  remain ;  whkh  period  of 
thirty-three  years  is  a  pretty  good 
reason  for  not  singing  in  the  morning, 
even  if  brandy  has  been  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is  singular,  as  respects  Coleridge, 
that  Mr  Gillman  never  says  one  word 
upon  the  event  of  the  great  Highgate 
experiment  for  leaving  off  laudanum, 
though  Coleridge  came  toMr  Gillman's 
for  no  other  purpose  ;  and  in  a  week, 
this  vast  creation  of  new  earth,  sea,  and 
all  that  in  th,em  is,  was  to  have  been 
accomplished.  We  rnyihtr  think,  as 
Bayley  junior  observes,  that  the  explo- 
sion must  have  hung  fire.  But  that  is  a 
trifle.  Wc  have  another  pleasing  hy- 
pothesis on  the  subject.  Mr  Words- 
worth, in  his  exquisite  lines  written 
on  ft  fly-leaf  of  his  own  Castle  of  In- 
dolence,  having  described  Coleridge 
as  "  a  noticeable  man  Mith  large  grey 
eyes,"  goes  on  to  say,  "He"  (viz. 
Coleridge)  "  did  that  oth€r  man  en- 
tice "  to  view  his  imagery.  •  Now  we 
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arc  sadly  afraid  that  "  the  noticeable 
man  with  large  grey  eyes"  did  entice 
*^that  other  man,"  viz.  Gillman,  to 
commence  opium -eating.  This  is 
droll ;  and  it  makes  us  laugh  horribl}'. 
Gillman  should  have  reformed  him; 
and  lo  1  he  corrupts  Gillman.  S.  T. 
Coleridge  visited  Highgate  by  way  of 
being  converted  from  the  heresy  of 
opium ;  and  the  issue  is — that,  in  two 
months'  time,  various  grave  men, 
amongst  whom  our  friend  Gillman 
marches  first  in  great  pomp,  are  found 
to  have  faces  shining  and  glorious  as 
that  of  it^sculapius ;  a  fact  of  which 
we  have  already  explained  the  secret 
meaning.  And  scandal  says  (but 
then  what  will  not  scandal  say  ?)  that 
a  hogshead  of  opium  goes  up  daily 
through  Highgate  tunnel.  Surely  one 
corroboration  of  our  hypothesis  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Vol.  I.  of 
Gillinan\s  Coleridge  is  forever  to  stand 
unpropped  by  Vol-  II.  For  we  have 
already  observed — that  opium-eaters, 
though  good  fellows  upon  the  whole, 
never  finish  any  thing. 

What  then?  A  man  has  a  right 
never  to  finish  any  thing.  Certainly 
he  has ;  and  by  Magna  Charta.  But 
he  has  no  right,  by  Magna  Charta  or 
by  Pai-va  Chart^i,  to  slander  decent 
men,  like  oui-selves  and  our  friend  the 
author  of  the  Opium  Confessions,  Here 
it  is  that  our  complaint  arises  against 
Mr  Gillman.  If  he  has  taken  to  opi- 
um-eating, can  we  \\(t\\>that?  If  his. 
face  shuies,  must  our  faces  be  black- 
ened ?  Ho  has  ver}'  improperly  pub- 
lished some  intemiK'rate  passages  from 
Coleridge's  letters,  which  ought  to 
have  been  considered  confidential,  un- 
less Coleridge  had  left  them  for  pub- 
lication, charging  upon  the  author  of 
the  Opium  Confessions  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  temptations  which,  in 
that  work,  he  was  scattering  abroad 
amongst  men.  Now  this  author  is 
connected  with  ourselves,  and  we 
cannot  neglect  his  defence,  unless  in* 
the  case  that  he  undertakes  it  himself. 

We  complain,  also,  that  Coleridge 
raises  (and  is  backed  by  Mr  Gillman 
in  raising)  a  distinction  perfectly  per- 
plexing to  us,  between  himself  and 
the  author  of  the  Opium  Confessions 
upon  the  question — Why  they  seve-. 
rally  began  the  practice  of  opium - 
eating  ?  In  himself,  it  seems,  this  mo* 
tive  was  to  relieve  pain,  whereas  the 
Confessor  was  surreptitiously  seeking 
for  plea45Ui>e»    Ay,  indeed— \»\i^):^  ^\ 
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he  leam  ihaJtf   We  have  no  copy  oi    those  which  genially  expand  to.  its 


the  dmfemofM  here,  so  we  cannot 
quote  chapter  and  verse ;  bat  we  dis- 
tinctly rememher,  that  toothach  is 
recorded  in  that  book  'as  the  particn- 
lar  occasion  which  first  introdaced 


temptations,  and  those  which  frostily 
exclude  them.  Not  in  the  energies 
of  the  will,  but  in  the  qualities  of  the 
nervous  organization,  lies  the  dread 
arbitration     of  —  Fall    or    stand : 


the  author  to  the  knowledge  of  doomed  thou  art  to  yield;  or,  streng* 
opium.  Whether  afterwards,  having  thened  constitutionally,  to  resbt. 
been  titus  initiated  by  the  demon  of    Most  of  those  who  have  but  a  low 


pain,  the  opium  confessor  did  not 
apply  powers  thus  discovered  to  pur- 
poses of  mere  pleasure,  is  a  question 
for  himself;  and  the  same  question 
applies  with  the  same  cogency  to 
Coleridge.  Coleridge  began  in  rheu- 
matic pains.  What  then?  That  is  no 
proof  that  he  did  not  end  in  voluptu- 
ousness. For  our  parts,  we  are  slow 
to  bcdieve  that  ever  any  man  did,  or 
could,  leam  the  somewhat  awful  truth, 
that  in  a  certain  ruby-coloured  elixir, 
there  lurked  a  divine  power  to  chase 
away  the  genius  of  ennui,  without 
subsequently  abusing  this  power.  To 
taste  but  once  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, is  fatal  to  the  subsequent  power 
of  abstinence.  True  it  is,  that  gene- 
rations have  used  laudanum  as  an 
anodyne,  (for  instance,  hospital  pa- 
tients,) who  have  not  afterwards 
courted  its  powers  as  a  voluptuous 
stimulant;  but  that,  be  sure,  has 
arisen  from  no  abstinence  in  them. 


sense  of  the  Spells  lymg  couchant  ia 
opium,  have  practically  none  at  all. 
For  the  initial  fascinatiim  is  for  them 
effectually  defeated  by  the  aickneas 
which  nature  has  associated  with  tiiie 
first  stages  of  opium-eating.  But  to 
that  other  class,  whose  nervous  sensi- 
bilities vibrate  to  thefr  profoundest 
depths  under  the  first  touch  of  the 
angelic  poison,  even  as  a  lover^a  ear 
thrills  on  hearing  unexpectedly  the 
voice  of  her  whom  he  loves,  opium  is 
the  Amreeta  cup  of  beatitude.  Yoa 
know  the  Parodiae  La$tf  and  yon 
remember,  from  the  eleventh  book,  in 
its  earlier  part,  that  laudanum  already 
existed  in  Eden — ^nay,that  it  was  nseid 
medicinally  by  an  archangel ;  for, 
after  Michael  had  *^  purged  with 
euphrasy  and  rue  "  the  eyes  of  Adam, 
lest  he  should  be  unequal  to  the  mere 
sight  of  the  great  visions  about  to 
unfold  their  draperies  before  him, 
next  he  fortifies  his  fle^ly  sphits 


There  are,  in  fact,  two  classes  of  asamst  the  aflUuUm  of  these  visions, 

temperaments  as  to  this  terrific  drug  of  which  visions  the  first  was  death. 

— those  which  are,  and  those  which  And  how  ? 
are  not,  preconformed  to  its  power ; 

<<  He  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  mstdll'd.'^ 

What  was  their  operation  ? 

**  So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  pierced^ 
Sven  to  the  inmoit  seat  of  mental  sight. 
That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  ejes^ 
Sank  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced. 
But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  tlie  hand 
Soon  raised  " 

ridge  and  his  biographer  have  over- 
looked. 

On  all  this,  however,  we  need  say 
no  more  ;  for  we  have  just  received  a 
note  from  the  writer  of  the  Opium 
Confessions^  more  learned  than  onr-^ 
selves  in  such  mysteries,  which  pro- 
mises us  a  sequel  or  fincdt  to  those 
Confessions.  And  this,  which  we  have 
reason  to  think  a  record  of  profound 
experiences,  we  shall  probably  public 
next  moDt^. 


The  second  of  these  lines  it  is  which 
betrays  the  presence  of  laudanum.  It 
is  in  the  facultv  of  mental  vision,  it  is 
in  the  increased  power  of  dealing  with 
the  shadowy  and  the  dark,  that  the 
characteristic  virtue  of  opium  lies. 
Now,  in  the  original  higher  sensibility 
is  found  some  palliation  for  the  prac- 
tice of  opium-eating ;  in  the  greater 
temptation  is  a  greater  excuse.  And 
in  this  faculty  of  self-revelation  is 
found  some  palliation  for  rqjorting  the 
case  to  the  world,  which  both  Cole- 
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Poetry,  according  to  Lord  Bacon 
a  Third  Part  of  Learning,  most  be  a 
social  interest  of  momentous  power. 
That  Wisest  of  Men — so  onr  dear 
friends  may  have  heard — extols  it 
above  history  and  above  philosophy,  as 
the  more  (tivine  in  its  origin,  the  more 
immediately  and  intimately  salutary 
and  sanative  in  its  use.  Arc  not 
Shakspearc  and  Milton  t^'O  of  our 
greatest  moral  teachers  ?  Criticism 
opens  to  us  the  poetry  we  possess ; 
and,  like  a  magnaiiimons  kingly  pro- 
tector, shelters  and  fosters  all  its 
springing  growths.  What  is  criticism 
as  a  science?  Essentially  this — 
FEELiKG  KNOWN — that  is,  afTcctions 
of  the  heart  and  imagination  become 
miderstood  subject-matter  to  the  self- 
oonsdons  intelligence.  Must  feeling 
perish  because  intelligence  sounds  its 
depths  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Great- 
est minds  are  those  in  which,  in 
and  out  of  poetry,  the  understand- 
ing contemplates  the  will.  Then  first 
the  soul  has  its  proper  strength.  Dis- 
orderly passions  are  then  tamed,  and 
become  the  massy  pillars  of  high- 
boilt  virtue.  Criticism?  It  is  a 
shape  of  self-intuition.  Confession 
and  penitence,  in  the  church,  are  a 
moral  and  a  religious  criticism.  The 
imagination  is  less  august  and  solemn, 
but  of  the  same  character.  The  first 
age  of  the  world  lived  by  divine  in- 
atincts;  the  later  must  by  reason. 
How,  then,  shall  we  possess  the  poetry 
of  onr  being,  unless  we  guard  and 
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arm  it  ?  If  it  be  a  benign,  holy,  po- 
tent faculty,  nevertheless  it  cannot, 
the  most  delicate  of  all  our  faculties, 
sustain  itself  in  the  strife  of  opin- 
ions raging  and  thundering  around. 
Then,  if  it  should  rightly  hold  domin- 
ion over  us,  let  legislative  opinion 
acknowledge,  establish,  and  fortify 
that  impaled  tcrritor}'.  The  temper 
of  the  times  is  in  sundry  respects  fa- 
vourable, notwithstanding  its  too  fre- 
quent i>08scssion  by  an  incensed  politi- 
cal spirit.  Has  there  not  been  for  half 
a  century  a  spontaneous,  an  ardent, 
a  loving  return  in  literature,  of  our 
own  and  all  countries,  to  the  old  and 
great  in  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind — to  nature,  with  all  her  foun- 
tains? Does  not  the  spirit  of  man, 
in  the  great  civilized  nations  at  this 
day,  travail  with  desire  of  knowing 
itself,  its  laws,  its  conditions,  its 
means,  its  powers,  its  hopes?  It 
studies  with  irregular,  often  blind 
and  perverted,  efforts;  but  still  it 
studies — itself.  And  is  not  criticism, 
when  it  speaks,  much  bolder,  more 
glowing  and  generous,  ampler-  spirited, 
more  inspiring,  and  withal  more  en- 
quiring and  philosophical?  During 
the  whole  period  we  speak  of,  poetry 
and  criticism — in  nature  near  akin — 
with  occasional  complaints  and  quar- 
rels, have  flourished  amicably  toge- 
ther, side  by  side.  Both  have  b^n 
strong,  healthy,  and  good.  Prigs  of 
both  kinds — the  pert  and  the  pompous 
—Will  keep  prating  about  the  shallow- 
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Qess  and  superficiality  of  periodical 
dritidsm — deep  enough  to  drown  the 
'Whole  tribe  in  its  very  fords.  They 
call  for  systems.  Why  will  they  not 
be  contented  with  the  system  of  the 
universe? — of  which  they  know  not 
that  periodical  criticism  is  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Every  other  year  the 
nations  without  telescopes  see  the 
rising  of  some  new,  bright,  particular 
star.  Comets,  with  tails  like 
O'Connell,  are  so  common  as  to 
lose  attraction,  and  blaze  by 
weekly  into  indiscoverable  realms. 
We  have  constructed  an  Orreiy  of 
Ebony,  which  we  mean  to  exhibit  at 
the  next  great  cattle-show,  display- 
ing, in  their  luminous  order,  the  orbs 
and  orbits  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  the  centre but  this  is  not  the 

time  for  such  high  revelations.  We 
have  now  another  purpose ;  and,  leav- 
ing aU  those  golden  urns  to  yield 
light  at  their  leisure,  we  desire  you 
to  take  a  look  along  with  us  at  the 
choice  critics  of  other  days,  waked 
by  our  potent  voice  from  the  long- 
gathering  dust.  In  our  plainer  style, 
we  beg,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  series  of 
articles  in  Biackwood^  of  which  this  la 
Alpha.  Omega  is  intended  for  a 
Christmas  present  to  your  great- 
grandchildren. 

Ay,  there  were  ^ants  in  those 
days,  as  well  as  in  these — also  much 
dwarfs.  But  we  shall  not  lose  our- 
selves with  you  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity — one  longish  stride  back- 
wards of  some  hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  so,  and  then  let  us  leisurely  look 
about  us  for  the  Critics.  Who  comes 
here?  A  grenadier — Glorious  John. 
Him  Scott,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  have 
pronounced,  each  in  his  own  peculiar 
and  admirable  way,  to  have  been,  in 
criticism,  '•*'  a  light  to  his  people.*' 
Him  Samuel  Johnson  called  '^  a  man 
whom  every  English  generation  must 
mention  with  reverence  as  a  critic  and 
a  poet." 

"  Dryden,"  says  the  sage,  in  a 
splendid  eulogium  on  his  prose  writ- 
ings, **may  be  properly  considered 
as  the  father  of  English  criticism, — as 
the  writer  who  first  taught  us  to  de- 
termine, upon  principles,  tiie  merit  of 
composition.  Of  our  former  poets, 
the  greatest  dramatist  wrote  without 
rules,  conducted  through  life  and  na-> 


ture  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled, 
and  never  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest, 
those  who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety 
had  neglected  to  teach  them."  And 
he  adds  wisely — "  To  judge  rightly  of 
an  author,  we  must  transport  our- 
selves to  his  time,  and  examine  what 
were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  what  were  his  means  of  supplying 
them.  That  which  is  easy  at  one 
time  was  difficult  at  another."  Let 
us,  then,  examine  some  of  Dryden^s 
expositions  of  principles;  and  first, 
those  on  which  he  defends  HeroicYerse 
in  Rhyme,  as  the  best  language  of  the 
tragic  drama. 

Thi8  can  be  done  effectually  only  by 
following  him  wherever  he  has  treated 
the  subject,  and  by  condensing  all  his 
opinions  into  one  consecutive  argu- 
ment. 

His  first  play,  (a  comedy,)  "  The 
Wild  Gallant,"  was  brought  on  the 
stage  in  February  1662-3,  and  with 
indifferent  success,  though  he  has  told 
us  that  it  was  more  than  once  the 
divertisement  of  Charles  H.  by  his  own 
command,  and  a  favourite  with  ^^  the 
Castlemain."  ''The  Rival  Ladies" 
(a  tragi-comedy)  was  acted  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  following,  and  the 
serious  scenes  are  executed  in  rhyme. 
Of  its  success  we  know  nothing  in 
particular ;  but  Sir  Walter  thinks  that 
the  flowing  verse  into  which  some 
part  of  the  dialogue  is  thrown,  with 
the  strong  point  and  antithesis  which 
all  along  distinguished  his  style,  espe- 
cially his  argumentative  poetry,  tend- 
ed to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  author 
of  the  "  wad  Gallant."  Up  to  this 
time  Dryden,  now  in  his  thurty-third 
year,  had  not  written  much;  but  in 
his  ''Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  "  Astrea  Redux, 
or  Poem  on  the  Happy  Restoration  and 
Return  of  his  Sacred  Majesty,"  and 
"A  Panegyric  on  his  Coronation," 
he  had  not  only  shown  his  measure- 
less superiority  to  the  l^rats  and 
Wallers — ^poetajsters  of  the  same  class 
after  all,  though  Sprat  was  sdways 
but  a  small  fish,  while  Waller  was 
long  thought  like  a  whale — ^bnt  mani- 
fested a  vigour  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion that  gave  assurance  of  a  veritable 
poet.  In  those  noble  compositions 
he  exults  in  his  consdous  power  of 
numerous  verse;  and,  like  an  eagle 
in  the  middle  element,  sweeps  along 
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majestically  on  easy  wings.  In  "  The 
Bival  Ladies,"  the  rhymed  dialogue  is 
exceedingly  graceful,  the  blank  verse 
somewhat  cumbrous  ;  and,  in  his  de- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he 
justifies  himself  ^^  for  following  the 
new  way;  I  mean,  of  writing 
jBcenes  in  versed  It  may  here,  once  for 
all,  be  remarked,  that  in  all  his  disqui- 
sitions, by  **  verse"  he  usually  means 
rhyme  as  opposed  to  blank  verse.  "To 
speak  properly,"  he  says,  "  it  is  not 
so  much  a  new  way  amongst  us,  as  an 
old  way  revived ;  for  many  years  be- 
fore Shakspeare's  plays  was  the  tra- 
gedy of  '  Queen  Gorboduc,'  in  Eng- 
lish verse,  written  by  that  famous 
Lord  Bnckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dorset."  Dryden  here  shows  how 
little  conversant  he  then  was  with  the 
old  English  drama.  For  the  tragedy 
of  ''Ferrex  and  Porrex"  was  first 
Borreptitiously  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Gorboduc,"  who  is  not 
Queen,  bat  King  of  England;  and 
it  is  not  written  in  rhyme,  but, 
excepting  the  choruses,  in  blank 
verse;  while  Sackville's  part  of  the 
play  comprehends  only  the  two  last 
^u:ts,  of  themselves  sufiicient  to  place 
liim  in  the  highest  order  of  Noble 
Authors.  "  But  supposing,"  he  Con- 
ines, "  our  countrymen  had  not 
received  this  writing  till  of  late,  shall 
we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  most  po- 
lished and  civilized  nations  of  Europe? 
*  ♦  ♦  All  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
^agedies  I  have  yet  seen  are  writ  in 
rhyme.  •  *  ♦  ShaJ^espeare  (who,  with 
some  errors  not  to  be  avoided  in  that 
age,  had  undoubtedly  a  larger  soul  of 
poesy  than  ever  any  of  our  nation^) 
was  the  ^t  who,  to  shun  the  pains 
of  continual  rhyming,  invented  that 
kind  of  writing  which  we  call  blank 
verse,  but  the  French  more  properly 
prose  mesuree;  into  which  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  so  naturally  glides,  that 
in  writing  prose  it  is  hardly  to  be 
avoided."  Here  again,  it  is  hardly 
indeed  worth  while  to  remark,  is 
soother  mistake;  Marlowand  .^evcral 
other  dramatists  having  used  blank 
verse  (but  how  inferior  to  the  divine 
man's!)  before  Shakspeare.  Coleridge 
somewhere  qnotes  a  verse  or  two  foim- 
iDg  itself  in  prose  composition  as  a 
rarity  and  a  fault ;  but,  though  it  had 
better  perhaps  be  avoided,  and  though 
its  fireqaent  recurrence  would  be  of- 


fensive, yet,  when  words  in  their  na- 
tural order  do  form  a  verse,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  give  a  good  reason  why 
they  may  not  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
more  especially  if  they  are  not  felt  to 
be  a  verse  insulated  among  the  cir- 
cumfluent prose.  From  the  very  best 
prose  we  could  pick  out  thousands  of 
single  verses,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  when  you  seek  for  them ;  and 
not  from  rich  prose  only  like  Cols- 
ridge's  own  or  Jeremy  Taylor's,  but 
from  the  poorest,  like  Dr  Blair's  or 
Gerald's  of  Aberdeen.  Dryden  says 
he  cannot  ^^  but  admire  how  some 
men  should  perpetually  stumble  in  a 
way  so  easy" — tnat  is,  as  blank  verse 
— "  into  which  the  English  tongue  so 
naturally  glides,"  and  should  strive  to 
attain  it  by  inverting  the  order  of  the 
words,  to  make  the  "  blanks"  sound 
more  heroically — as,  for  example, 
instead  of  "  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon," 
"  Sir,  I  your  pardon  ask."  And  adds 
— "  I  should  judge  him  to  have  little 
command  of  English,  whom  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rhyme  should  force  often 
upon  this  rock ;  though  sometimes  it 
caunot  easily  be  avoided ;  and^  indeed^ 
this  is  the  only  inconvenience  with  which 
rhyme  can  be  diarged^  In  this  lively 
style  does  he  pursue  his  argument 
in  favour  of  rhyme.  For  this  it  is 
which  makes  its  adversaries  say  rhyme 
is  not  natural!  But  the  fault  lies 
with  the  poet  who  is  not  master  of 
his  art,  and  either  makes  a  vicious 
choice  of  words,  or  places  them, 
for  rhyme's  sake,  so  unnaturally  as 
no  man  would  in  ordinary  speech. 
But  when  it  is  so  judiciously  ordered 
that  the  first  word  in  the  verse 
seems  to  beget  the  second,  and  that 
again  the  next,  till  that  becomes  the 
last  word  in  the  line,  which,  in  the 
negligence  of  prose,  would  be  so ;  it 
must  then  be  granted,  that  rhyme  has 
all  the  advantages  of  prose — besides  its 
own, 

**  Glorious  John  "  (who  must  havs- 
been  laughing  in  his  sleeve)  then 
declares,  that  the  ^^  excellence  and 
dignity  of  it  were  never  fully  known 
till  Mr  Waller  taught  it ; "  that  it  was 
afterwards  "  followed  in  the  epic  by 
Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  ^  Cooper^s 
Hill,'  a  poem  which  your  lordship* 
knows,  for  the  majesty  of  the  style, 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  exact  stand- 
ard  of  good  writing ; "  and  that  we 
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are  "  acknowledging  for  the  noblest 
use  of  it  to  Sir  Wi&iam  D'Avenant, 
who  at  once  brought  it  apon  the 
fltage,  <ind  made  it  perfect  in  the  Siege 
of  Rhodes!'' 

Having  thas  carried  things  all  his 
own  way,  he  triumphantly  declares, 
that  the  advantages  which  rhyme 
has  over  blank  verse  are  so  many, 
that  *Mt  were  lost  time  to  name 
them."  And  then,  with  fresh  vigour, 
he  sets  himself  to  name  some  of  the 
chief— and  first,  that  one  illustrated 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  "  Defence 
of  Poesy,"  "  the  help  it  brings  to 
memory,  which  rhyme  so  knits  up 
by  the  affinity  of  sound,  that  by  re- 
membering the  last  word  in  one  line, 
we  often  call  to  mind  both  the  verses." 
Then,  in  the  quickness  of  repaitees 
(which  in  discoursive  scenes  fall  very 
often)  it  has,  he  says,  so  particular  a 
grace,  and  is  so  aptly  united  to  them, 
that  the  sudden  smartness  of  the 
answer,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
rhyme,  set  off  the  beauty  of  each 
other. 

But  its  greatest  benefit  of  all,  accord- 
ing to  Dryden,  is,  that  it  bounds  and 
circumscribes  the  fancy.  The  great 
easiness  of  blank  verse  renders  the  poet 
too  luxuriant ;  he  is  tempted  to  say 
many  things  which  might  be  better 
omitted,  or  at  least  shut  up  in  fewer 
words.  But  when  the  difficulty  of  arti- 
ficial rhyming  is  interposed;  where  the 
poet  commonly  confines  his  verse  to 
his  couplet,  and  must  continue  that 
verse  in  such  words  that  the  rhyme 
shall  naturally  follow  them,  not  they 
the  rhyme,  the  fancy  then  gives 
leisure  to  the  judgment  to  come  in ; 
which,  seeing  so  heavy  a  task  impos- 
ed, is  ready  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary 
expenses.  And  this  furnishes  a  com- 
plete answer,  he  maintains,  to  the 
ordinary  objection,  that  rhyme  is  only 
an  embroidery  of  verse,  to  make  that 
which  is  ordinary  in  itself  pass  for 
excellent  with  less  examination.  For 
that  which  most  regulates  the  fancy, 
and  gives  the  judgment  its  busiest  em- 
ployment, is  like  to  bring  forth  the 
richest  and  clearest  thoughts.  The 
poet  examines  that  most  which  he 
produces  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
and  which  he  knows  must  pass  the 
severest  test  of  the  audience,  be- 
cause they  are  aptest  to  have  it 
ever  in  the  memory.    In  conclusion, 


he  winds  up  skilfully  by  applying 
all  he  has  said  to  ^^  a  fit  subject  ^ — 
that  is,  an  Heroic  Play.  For  neither 
must  the  argument  alone,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  persons,  be  great  and  no- 
ble, otherwise  rhymed  verse  would  be 
out  of  place,  which,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  is  manifestly  suited  for  the 
utterance  of  lofty  sentiments,  and  for 
occasions  of  dignity  and  importance. 
Heroic  Plays  were  then  all  the  rage, 
and  Dryden  was  meditating  to  enter 
on  that  career  which  for  many  years 
occupied  his  genius,  not  essentially 
dramatic,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
kinds  of  poetry  in  which  he  afterwards 
excelled  all  competitors. 

Sir  Robert  Howard's  Heroic  Play, 
the  "  Indian  Queen,"  "part  of  which 
was  written  by  Dryden,"    and  the 
whole  revised  and  corrected  no  doubt, 
especially  in  the  article  of  versifica- 
tion, was  acted  in  1664  with  great 
applause.    "  It  presented,"  says  Sr 
Walter,  ^^  battles  and  sacrifices  on  the 
stage,  aerial  demons  singing  in  the 
air,  and  the  god  of  dreams  ascending 
through  a  trap,  the  least  of  which  has 
often  saved  a  worse  tragedy."    Eve- 
lyn, in  his  Memoirs,  has  recorded, 
that  the  scenes  were  the  richest  ever 
seen  in  England,  or  perhaps  else- 
where, upon  a  public  stage.    Dryden, 
by  its  reception,  was  encouraged  to 
engraft  on  it  another  drama  called 
the  ^^  Indian  Emperor  " — a  continua- 
tion of  the  tale — ^which  had  the  most 
ample  success,  and,  till  a  revolution  in 
the  public  taste,  retained  possession 
of  the  stage.    Soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  a  peevish 
Preface  to  some  plays  of  his,  chose  to 
answer  what  Dryden  had  said  in  behalf 
of  verse  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
his  ^^  Rival  Ladies,"  and  not  only 
without  any  mention  of  his  name,  bat 
without  any  allusion  to  the  ^'  Indian 
Emperor,"  while  he   bestow^   the 
most   extravagant    eulogies  on    the 
heroic  plays  of  my  Lord  of  Oritay — 
*^  in  whose  verse  the  greatness  of  the 
majesty   seems   unsullied    with  the 
cares,  and  the  inimitable  fancy  de- 
scends to  us  in  such  easy  expressions, 
that  they  seem  as  if  neither  had  ever 
been  added  to  the  other,  but  both  to- 
gether flowing  from  a  height,  like 
birds  so  high  that  use  no  balancing 
wings,  but  only  with  an  easy  care 
preserve   a   steadiness    in    motion. 
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Bat  this  particnlar  happiness  among 
those  multitudes  which  that  excel- 
lent person  is  an  owner  of,  does  not 
convince  my  reason  but  employ  my 
wonder;  yet  I  am  glad  that  such 
verse  has  been  written  for  the  stage, 
smee  it  has  so  happily  exceeded  those 
whom  we  seemed  to  imitate.  But 
while  I  give  these  arguments  against 
verse,  I  may  seem  faulty  that  I  have 
not  only  written  ill  ones,  but  written 
any ;  but  since  it  was  the  fashion,  I 
was  resolved,  as  in  all  indifferent 
things,  not  to  appear  singular — the 
danger  of  the  vanity  being  greater 
than  the  error;  and  therefore  I  fol- 
lowed it  as  a  fashion,  though  very 
far  off."  Sir  Robert  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  sulks,  for  some  cause  not 
now  known,  with  his  great  brother- 
in-law;  and  was  pleased  to  punish 
him  by  thus  publicly  pretending  igno- 
rance of  his  existence  as  an  heroic 
play- Wright.  Yet  the  **  Annus  Mira- 
bilis"  was  about  this  time  dedicated 
to  Sir  Robert ;  and  only  about  a  year 
before,  John  had  had  a  helping  hand 
with  the  "  Indian  Queen."  My  Lord  of 
Orrery  must  have  been  a  proud  man  to 
have  his  gouty  toe  so  fervently  kissed 
by  the  jealous  rivals.  "  The  muses," 
Dryden  had  said  in  his  dedication  to 
that  nobleman,  ^^  have  seldom  employ- 
ed yonr  thoughts  but  when  some  violent 
fit  of  the  gout  has  snatched  you  from. 
affairs  of  state ;  and,  like  the  priestess 
of  Apollo,  you  never  come  to  deliver 
your  oracles  but  unwillingly  and  in 
torments.  So  we  arc  obliged  to  your 
lordship's  misery  for  our  delight.  You 
treat  us  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  a 
Turkish  triumph,  where  those  who 
cut  and  wound  their  bodies,  sing  songs 
of  victory  as  they  pass,  and  divert 
others  with  their  own  sufferings. 
Other  men  endure  their  diseases — 
your  lordship  only  can  enjoy  them." 
Dryden,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  stomach  Sir  Robert's  supercilious 
sOence,  and  took  a  noble  revenge  in 
his  "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy." 

This  celebrated  Essay  was  first  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  1668 ;  and  the 
writing  of  it,  Dryden  tells  us,  in  a 
dedication,  many  years  afterwards,  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  "served  as  an 
amiisement  to  me  in  the  country,  when 
the  violence  of  the  last  plague  had 
driven  me  from  the  town.  Seeing, 
^en,  our  theatres  shat  up,  I  was  en- 


gaged in  these  kind  of  thoughts  with 
the  same  delight  with  which  men 
think  upon  their  absent  mistreiises." 
It  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  under 
the  feigned  appellations  of  Lisideius, 
Crites,  Eugenius,  and  Neander,  the 
speakers  are  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and 
Dryden.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grace  with  which  the  dialogue  is  con- 
ducted— the  choice  of  scene  is  most 
happy — and  the  description  of  it  in 
the  highest  degree  striking  and  poet- 
ical. 

'*  It  was  that  memorable  day,  in  the 
first  summer  of  the  late  war,  when  our 
navy  engaged  the  Dutch ;  a  day  wherein 
the  two  most  mighty  and  best  appointed 
fleets  which  any  age  had  ever  seen,  dig* 
puted  the  command  of  the  greater  half 
of  the  globe,  the  commerce  of  nations, 
and  the  riches  of  the  universe.  While 
these  vast  floating  bodies,  on  either  side, 
moved  against  each  other  in  parallel 
lines,  and  our  countrymen,  under  the 
happy  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
went  breaking,  little  by  Uttle,  into  the 
line  of  the  enemies,  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  from  both  navies  reached  our 
ears  about  the  city;  so  that  all  men 
being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  a  dreadful 
suspense  of  the  event  which  they  knew 
was  then  deciding,  every  one  went  fol- 
lowing the  sound  as  his  fancy  led  him ; 
and  leaving  the  town  almost  empty, 
some  took  towards  the  Park,  some  cross 
the  river,  some  down  it,  all  seeking  the 
noise  in  the  depth  of  silence. 

"  Amongst  tlie  rest,  it  was  the  fortune 
of  Eugenius,  Crites,  Lisideius,  and  Nean- 
der, to  be  in  company  together ;  three 
of  them  persons  whom  their  wit  and 
quality  have  made  known  to  all  the 
town,  and  whom  I  have  chose  to  hide 
under  these  borrowed  names,  that  they 
may  not  suffer  by  so  ill  a  narration  as  I 
am  going  to  make  of  their  discourse. 

"  Taking,  then,  a  barge,  which  a  ser- 
vant of  Lisideius  bad  provided  for  them, 
they  made  haste  to  shoot  the  bridge, 
and  left  behind  them  that  great  fall  of 
waters  which  hindered  them  from  hear- 
ing what  they  desired;  after  which, 
having  disengaged  themselves  from  many 
vessels  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the 
Thames,  and  almost  blocked  up  the  pas- 
sage towards  Greenwich,  they  ordered 
the  watermen  to  let  fall  their  oars  more* 
gently ;  and  then  every  one  favouring  his 
own  curiosity  with  a  strict  silence,  it- 
was  not  long  ere  they  perceived  the  air 
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to  break  about  them  like  the  noise  of 
distant  thunder,  or  of  swallows  in  a  chim<* 
ney — those  little  undulations  of  sound, 
though  almost  Tanishing^   before  they 
reached  themy  yet  still  seeming  to  retain 
somewhat  of  their  first  horror  which 
they  had  betwixt  the  fleets.    After  they 
had  attentively  listened  tQl  such  time  as 
the  sound,  by  little  and  little,  went  from 
them,  Eugenius,  lifting  up  his  head,  and 
taking  notice  of  it,  was  the  first  who 
congratulated  to  the  rest  that  happy 
omen  of  our  nation's  victory;  adding, 
that  we  had  but  this  to  desire  in  confir- 
mation of  it,  that  we  might  hear  no  more 
of  that  noise  which  was  now  leaving  the 
English  coast.    When  the  rest  had  con- 
oamd  in  the  same  opinion^  Crites,  a 
person  of  sharp  judgment,  and  some* 
what  too  delioate  a  taste  in  wit,  which 
the  world  hath  mistaken  in  him  for  ill«> 
nature,  said,  smiling  to  us,  that  if  the 
ooncemment  of  this  battle  had  not  been 
•o  exceeding  great,  he  could  scarce  have 
wished  the  victory  at  the  price  he  knew 
he  must  pay  for  it,  in  being  subject  to 
the  reading  and  hearing  of  so  many  ill 
rerses  as  he  was  sure  would  be  made  on 
that  subject ;  adding,  that  no  argument 
could    'scape    some    of  these    eternal 
rhymers,  who  watch  a  battle  with  more 
diligence  than  the  ravens  and  birds  of 
prey,  and  the  worst  of  them  surest  to  be 
first  in  upon  the  quarry ;  while  the  bet- 
ter able,  either  out  of  modesty  writ  not 
at  all,  or  set  that  due  value  upon  their 
poems,  as  to  let  them  be  often  desired 
smd  long  expected.    There  are  some  of 
those  impertinent  people  of  whom  you 
speak,  answered  Lisideius,  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  are    already   so    provided 
tfither  way,  that  they  can  produce  not 
only  a  panegyric  upon  the  victory,  but, 
if  need  be,  a  funeral  elegy  upon  the 
Duke,  wlierefai,  after  they  ^Lve  crowned 
his  valour  with  many  laurels,  diey  will 
sit  last  deplore  the  odds  under  which  he 
fell>  eoncluding  that  his  courage  deserv- 
ed a  better  destiny.    All  the  company 
smiled  at  the  conceit  of  Lisideius ;  but 
Crites,  more  eager  than  before,  began  to 
make  particular  exceptions  against  some 
writers,  and  said  the  public  magistrates 
ought  to  send  betimes  to  forbid  them ; 
and  that  it  concerned  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  all  honest  people  that  lU  poets 
riiould  be  as  well  silenced  as  seditious 
preachers." 

We  may  perhaps  hare  occasion,  by 
and  by,  to  notice  other  important  topics 
spiritedly  and  eloquently  discussed  by 
these  choice  spirits  in  the  barge ;  mean* 


while  our  business  is  with  the  argumoit, 
"  rhyme  versus  blank  verse,"  between 
Crites  and  Neander.  Crites  main- 
tains, sometimes  in  the  very  words. 
Sir  Robert's  views  in  the  Preface  to 
his  plays,  in  which  he  had  animad- 
verted on  Dryden's  dedication  to  the 
^^  Rival  Ladies,"  while  Neander  com- 
bats them ;  and  it  may  be  obserred, 
that  the  worthy  BalDnet  is  made  to 
speak  forcibly  and  well — much  better 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  than  he  does  in 
his  own  preface.  From  beginning  to 
cud  there  cannot  be  imagiued  a  more 
fair  and  gentlemanly  dialogne.  Bat 
first,  we  cannot  resist  giving  the  very 
beautiful  dose. 


tt 


Neander  was  pursuing  this  disrtis- 
sion  so  eagerly,  that  Eugenius  had  called 
to  him  twice  or  thrice  ere  he  took  ncttice 
that  the  barge  stood  still,  and  that  they 
were  at  the  foot  of  Somerset  stairs^ 
where  they  had  appointed  it  to  land. 
The  company  were  all  sorry  to  separate 
so  soon,  though  a  great  part  of  the 
evening  was  already  spent ;  and  stood 
awhile  looking  back  on  the  water,  upon 
which  the  moonbeams  played,  and  made 
it  appear  like  floating  quicksilver.  At 
last  they  went  up  through  a  crowd  of 
French  people,  who  were  merrily  dan- 
cing in  the  open  air,  and  nothing  con- 
cerned for  the  noise  of  g^ns  which  had 
alarmed  the  town  that  af^temoon.  Walk- 
ing three  together  to  the  Piarsa,  they 
puled  there ;  Eugenius  and  Lbideius 
to  some  pleasant  appointment  they  had 
made,  Crites  and  Neander  to  tiicar  se- 
veral lodgings.'* 

But  now  to  the  argument.  Crites, 
who  is  not  more  long-winded  than 
may  be  permitted  to  a  polite  proser, 
at  least  on  the  Thames  of  a  summer 
evening,  somewhat  condensed,  rea- 
soneth  thus. 

A  play  being  the  imitation  of  na- 
turci  dialogue  is  there  presented  as 
the  effect  of  sudden  thought;  and 
since  no  man  without  premeditation 
speaks  in  rhyme,  neither  ought  he  to 
do  it  on  the  stage.  The  fancy  may 
be  elevated  to  a  higher  pitch  of  thought 
than  it  is  in  ordinary  discourse,  for 
men  of  excellent  and  quick  parts  may 
speak  noble  things  extempore;  but 
surely  not  when  fettered  with  rhyme, 
for  what  more  unnatural  than  to  pre- 
sent  the  most  free  way  of  speakhig  in 
that  which  is  the  most  constrained? 
IheGredi  tragedians,  therefore,  wrote 
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in  iambics,  the  kind  of  verse  nearest 
to  prose,  which  with  us  is  blank 
verse. 

The  champions  of  rhyme  say  that 
the  quickness  of  repartees  receives  an 
ornament  from  it  in  argumentative 
scenes.  But  do  men  not  only  light 
on  a  sudden  upon  the  wit  but  the 
rhyme  too  ?  Then  must  they  be  bom 
poets.  If  they  do  not  seem  in  the 
dialogue  to  make  rhymes  whether  they 
will  or  no,  it  will  look  rather  like  the 
design  of  two  than  the  answer  of  one 
— as  if  your  actors  hold  intelligence 
together,  and  perform  their  tricks 
like  fortune  -  tellers  by  confedera- 
cy. The  hand  of  art  will  be  too 
visible.  Neither  is  it  any  answer 
to  say  that,  however  you  manage 
it,  *tis  still  known  to  be  a  play ;  for  a 
play  is  still  an  imitation  of  nature, 
and  one  can  be  deceived  only  with  a 
probability  of  truth.  The  mind  of 
man  does  naturally  tend  to  truth,  and 
the  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  the  imi- 
tation of  it,  the  more  readily  will  the 
imagination  believe. 

Rhyme,  it  is  said,  circumscribes  a 
quick  and  luxuriant  fancy,  which 
would  extend  itself  too  far  on  every 
subject,  did  not  the  labour  which  is 
required  to  well-turned  and  polished 
rhyme  set  bounds  to  it.  But  he  who 
wants  judgment  to  confine  his  fancy 
in  blank  verse,  may  want  it  as  much 
in  rhyme;  and  he  who  has  it  will 
avoid  errors  in  both  kinds.  Latin 
verse  was  as  great  a  confinement  to 
the  imagination  as  rhyme ;  yet  Ovid*s 
fancy  was  not  limited  by  it,  and 
Virgil  needed  it  not  to  bind  his.  In 
our  own  language,  Ben  Jonson  con- 
fined himself  to  what  ought  to  be 
said,  even  in  the  liberty  of  blank 
verse ;  and  Comeille,  the  most  judi- 
cious of  the  French  poets,  is  still 
varying  the  same  sense  a  hundred 
wajrs,  and  dwelling  eternally  on  the 
same  subject,  though  confined  by 
rhyme. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Crites^  an- 
swer to  Dryden's  Defence  of  Rhyme ; 
and  Neander,  before  replying,  begs 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  excludes 
all  comedy  from  his  defence,  and 
that  he  does  not  deny  that  blank 
verse  may  be  also  used ;  but  he  asserts 
that,  m  Serious  Plays,  where  the  sub- 
ject and  characters  are  great,  and  the 
jdot  unmixed  with  mirth,  which  might 


allay  or  divert  those  concernments 
which  are  produced,  rhyme  is  there 
as  natural,  and  more  etiTective,  than 
blank  verae — for  what  other  conditions, 
he  asks,  ai*e  required  to  make  rhyme 
natural  in  itself,  besides  an  election 
of  apt  words,  and  a  right  disposition 
of  them?  The  due  choice  of  your 
words  expresses  your  sense  naturally, 
and  the  due  placing  them  adapts  the 
rhyme  to  it.  If  both  the  words  and 
rhyme  be  apt,  one  verse  cannot  be  made 
merely  for  sake  of  the  other,  as  Crites 
had  urged ;  for  supposing  there  bo  A 
dependence  of  sense  betwixt  the  first 
line  and  the  second,  then,  in  the  natural 
position  of  the  words,  the  latter  line 
must  of  necessity  flow  from  the  former  J 
and  if  there  be  no  dependence,  yet  still 
the  due  ordering  of  words  makes  the 
last  line  as  natural  in  itself  as  the 
other.  A  good  poet,  he  aflkms,  never 
establishes  the  first  line  till  he  has 
sought  out  such  a  rhyme  as  may  fit  the 
verse,  already  prepared  to  heighten  the 
second.  Many  times  the  close  of  the 
sense  falls  into  the  middle  of  the  next 
verse,  or  further  off;  and  he  may 
often  avail  himself  of  the  same  advan- 
tages in  English  which  Virgil  had  ill 
Latin — he  may  break  off  in  the  hemi- 
stich, and  begin  another  line.  The  not 
obser>ing  these  two  last  things,  makes 
plays  which  are  writ  in  verse  so  tedi- 
ous ;  for  though  most  commonly  the 
sense  is  to  be  confined  to  the  couplet, 
yet  nothing  that  does  run  in  the  same 
channel  can  please  always.  Tis  like 
the  murmuring  of  a  stream,  which, 
not  varying  in  the  fall,  causes  at  first 
attention,  at  last  drowsiness.  Variety 
of  cadence  is  the  best  rule,  the  greatest 
help  to  the  actor  and  reft^hment  of 
the  audience. 

If,  then,  verse  may  be  made  natu- 
ral in  itself,  how  becomes  it  unnatural 
in  a  play  ?  The  stage,  you  say,  is  the 
representation  of  nature,  and  no  man 
in  ordinary  conversation  speaks  in 
rhyme.  True ;  but  neither  does  he  in 
blank  verse.  All  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  when  they  are  both  good, 
is  the  sound  in  one  which  the  other 
wants  ;  and  if  so,  the  sweetness  of  it, 
and  other  advantages,  handled  in  the 
Preface  to  the  "  Rival  Ladies,"  all 
stand  good. 

The  dialogue  of  plays,  you  say, 
is  presented  as  the  effect  of  sudden 
thought ;  but  that  no  man  speaks  e»* 
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tempore  in  rhyme,  which  cannot  there- 
fore be  proper  in  dramatic  poesy,  un- 
less we  could  suppose  all  men  bom  so 
much  more  than  poets.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  question 
regards  the  nature  of  a  Serious  Play, 
which  is  indeed  the  representation 
of  nature,  but  nature  wrought  up 
to  an  high  pitch.  The  plot,  the 
characters,  the  wit,  the  passions,  the 
descriptions,  are  all  exalted  above  the 
level  of  common  converse,  as  high  as 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  can  carry 
them,  with  proportion  to  verisimllity. 
Tragedy  is  wont  to  image  to  us  the 
minds  and  fortunes  of  noble  persons ; 
and  to  portray  these  exactly,  heroic 
rhyme  is  nearest  nature,  as  being  the 
noblest  kind  of  modem  verse.  Verse, 
it  is  trae,  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden 
thought ;  but  this  hinders  not  that 
sudden  thought  may  be  represented 
in  verse,  since  these  thoughts  are 
such  as  must  be  higher  than  nature 
can  raise  them  without  premeditation, 
especially  to  a  continuance  of  them, 
even  out  of  verse ;  and  consequently 
yon  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been 
sudden,  either  in  ihe  poet  or  the 
actors.  A  play  to  be  like  nature  is 
to  be  set  above  it ;  as  statues  which 
are  placed  on  high  are  made  greater 
than  the  life,  that  they  may  descend 
to  the  sight  in  their  just  proportion. 

But  rhyme,  it  has  been  argued,  ap- 
pears most  unnatural  in  repartees  or 
short  replies,  when  he  who  answers 
(it  being  presumed  he  knew  not  what 
the  other  would  say,  yet)  makes  up 
that  part  of  the  verse  which  was  left 
incomplete,  and  supplies  both  the 
sound  and  the  measure  of  it.  This,  'tis 
said,  looks  rather  Uke  the  confederacy 
of  two  than  the  answer  of  one.  Bui 
suppose  the  repartee  were  made  in 
blank  verse,  is  not  the  measure  as 
often  supplied  there  as  in  rtiyme  ? — 
the  latter  half  of  the  hemistich  as 
commonly  made  up,  or  a  second  line 
subjoined,  as  a  reply  to  the  former? 
But  suppose  it  allowed  to  look  like  a 
confederacy.  What  more  beautiful 
than  a  well-contrived  dance?  Yon 
see  there  the  united  design  of  many 
persons  to  make  up  one  figure :  after 
they  have  separated  themselves  in 
many  petty,  divisions,  they  rejoin  one 
by  one  into  a  group :  the  confederacy 
is  plain  among  them,  for  chance  could 
never  produce  any  thing  so  beautiful, 


and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
shocks  your  sight.  True,  then,  the  hand 
of  wit  appears  in  repartee,  as  it  must 
in  all  kinds  of  verse.  When,  with  the 
quiet  and  poignant  brevity  of  it,  there 
mingles  the  cadency  and  sweetness  of 
verse— ^^  the  soul  of  the  hearer  has 
nothing  more  to  desire." 

Rhyme  was  sidd  by  its  defender  to 
be  a  help  to  the  poet's  judgment,  by 
putting  bounds  to  a  wild  oveifiowing 
fancy.  And  it  was  answered  by  the 
admirer  of  blank  verse,  that  he  who 
wants  judgment  in  the  liberty  of  his 
poesy,  may  as  well  show  the  defect  of 
it  when  he  is  confined  to  verse ;  for 
he  who  has  judgment  will  avoid  errors, 
and  he  who  has  it  not  will  commit 
them  in  all  kind  of  writing.  Granted 
that  he  who  has  judgment  so  pro- 
found, strong,  and  infallible  that  he 
needs  no  help  to  keep  it  always  poised 
and  right,  will  commit  no  faidts  in 
rhyme  or  out  of  it.  But  where  is  that 
judgment  to  be  found  ?  Take  it,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  found  in  the  best  poets. 
Judgment  is  indeed  the  master  work- 
man in  a  play ;  but  he  requires  many 
subordinate  hands,  many  tools  to  his 
assistance,  and  rhyme  is  one  of  them 
— ^it  is  a  rule  and  line  by  which  he 
keeps  his  building  compact  and  even, 
which  otherwise  lawless  imagination 
would  raise  loosely  and  irregulariy — 
it  is,  in  short,  a  slow  and  painful  but 
the  surest  kind  of  working.  Second 
thoughts  being  usually  the  best,  as 
receiving  the  maturest  digestion  from 
judgment,  and  the  last  and  most  ma- 
ture product  of  these  thoughts  being 
artful  and  laboured  verse,  it  may  weU 
be  inferred  that  verse  is  a  great  help 
to  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  that  is  what 
the  argument  opposed  was  to  evince. 

Sir  Robert,  though  always  made  to 
speak  well  in  the  Dialogue,  was  yet 
made  to  speak  on  the  losing  side ;  and 
in  an  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed 
to  ^^  The  Great  Favourite,  or  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,"  a  tragedy  published  soon 
after,  havinjg,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
sharply  criticised  some  of  Neander's 
dogmas  about  the  drama,  broni^t 
down  on  himself  a  cool  but  cutting 
castigation — more  severe  than  was 
merited  by  so  small  an  offence.  His 
retort,  in  as  far  sfl  the  question  of 
rhyme  or  blank  verse  is  concerned, 
was,  however,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
very  feeble.  **  I  cannot,  therefore,  bat 
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beg  teave  of  the  reader  to  take  a  little 
Dotice  of  the  great  pains  the  author 
of  an  Essaj  of  Dramatic  Poetry  haa 
taken  to  prove  rhyme  as  natural  in  a 
Serious  Play,  and  more  effectual,  than 
blank  verse:  Thus  he  states  the  ques- 
tion, hot  pursaes  that  which  he  calls 
Datoral  in  a  wrong  application;  for 
His  not  the  question,  whether  rhyme 
or  not  rhyme  be  best  or  most  natural 
for  a  grave  or  serious  subject ;  but 
what  is  nearest  the  nature  of  that 
which  it  presents.  Now,  after  all 
the  endeavours  of  that  ingenious  per- 
800,  a  play  will  still  be  supposed  to 
be  a  composition  of  several  persons 
speaking  extempore^  and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain, that  good  verses  are  the  hardest 
tfamgs  that  can  be  imagined  to  be 
so  spoken;  so  that  if  any  will  be 
pleased  to  impose  the  rule  of  measur- 
ing things  to  be  the  best  by  being 
Dearest  to  nature,  it  is  proved,  by 
consequence,  that  which  is  most  re- 
mote from  the  thing  supposed,  must 
needs  be  most  improper ;  and  there- 
fore I  may  justly  say,  that  both  I  and 
the  question  were  equally  mistaken, 
for  I  do  own,  I  had  rather  read  good 
verees  than  either  blank  verse  or 
prase,  and  therefore  the  author  did 
himself  injury,  if  he  like  verse  so  well 
in  plays,  to  Lay  down  rules  and  raise 
alignments  only  unanswerable  against 
himself.** 

We  had  rather  that  Dryden  should 
answer  this  than  we ;  for  much  of  it 
elndea  our  comprehension.  In  his 
*'  Defence  of  the  £ssay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy"  he  replies  thus:— "A  play  will 
8tiU  be  supposed  to  be  a  composition  of 
several  persons  speaking  extempore," 
qooth  Sir  Robert;  ^^I  must  move 
leave  to  dissent  from  his  opinion,**  re- 
qooth  John ;  *^  for  if  I  am  not  deceiv- 
ed, a  play  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  poet,  imitating  or  representing 
the  conversation  of  several  persons ; 
and  this  I  think  to  be  as  clear  as  he 
thmks  the  contrary.**  There  he  tias 
the  baronet  on  the  hip ;  and  gives  him 
a  throw.  He  then  makes  bold  to 
prove  this  paradox — that  one  great 
reason  why  prose  is  not  to  be  used  in 
SerioQs  Plays  is,  ^^  because  it  is  too 
Dear  the  nature  of  converse.**  Thus, 
in  "  Bartholomew  Fair,**  or  the  lowest 
kind  of  comedy,  where  he  was  not 
to  go  out  of  prose,  Ben  does  yet  so 
niae  his  matter,  in  that  prose,  as  to 
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render  it  delightful,  which  he  could 
never  have  performed  had  he  only 
said  or  done  those  very  things  that 
are  daily  spoken  or  practised  in  the 
fair ;  for  then  the  fair  itself  would  be 
as  flill  of  pleasure  to  an  enquiring  per- 
son as  the  play,  which  we  manifestly 
see  it  is  not.  **  But  he  hath  made  an 
excellent  lazar  of  it.  The  copy  is  of 
price,  though  the  original  be  vile." 
Even  in  the  lowest  prose  comedy, 
then,  the  matter  and  the  wording 
must  be  lifted  out  of  nature — as  we 
should  now  say,  idealized.  In  "Cati- 
line '*  and  "  Sejanus  **  again,  where  the 
argument  is  great,  Ben  sometimes  as- 
cends into  rhyme ;  and  had  his  genius 
been  proper  for  rhyme — ^which  Dry- 
den more  than  once  asserts  it  was 
not — "  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
adorned  those  subjects  with  that  kind 
of  writing.  Thus  prose,**  he  finely 
says,  "  though  the  rightful  prince,  yet 
is  by  common  consent  deposed  as 
too  weak  for  the  government  of  Serious 
Plays ;  and  he  failing,  there  now  start 
up  two  competitors,  one  the  nearer 
in  blood,  which  is  blank  verse ;  the 
other  more  fit  for  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  rhyme.  Blank  verse 
is,  indeed,  the  nearer  prose,  but  he  is 
blemished  with  the  weakness  of  his 
predecessor.  Rhyme  (for  I  will  deal 
clearly)  has  somewhat  of  the  usurper 
in  him  ;  but  he  is  brave  and  generous, 
and  his  dominion  pleasing.** 

It  was  then,  "  for  the  reason  of  de- 
light,** that  the  ancients  vn-ote  all 
their  tragedies  in  verse — and  not  in 
prose;  because  it  was  most  remote 
from  conversation .  Rhyme  had  not  then 
been  invented.  But  again  he  reminds 
his  adversary,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  general  consent 
of  poets  in  all  modem  languages — and 
that  almost  all  their  Serious  Plays  are 
written  in  it,  which,  though  it  be  no 
demonstration  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  so,  yet  at  least  the  prac- 
tice first,  and  the  continuation  of  it, 
shows  that  it  attained  the  end,  which 
was  to  please.  It  is  thus  that  Dry- 
den deals  with  Sir  Robert,  as  if  blank 
verse  in  Serious  Plays  had  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on.  Yet  throughout  he  pre- 
serves a  wonderful  air  of  candour  and 
moderation,  as  most  becoming  the 
victorious  champion  of  rhyme.  As, 
for  example,  where  he  allows  that, 
whether  it  be  natural  or  not  in  plays^ 
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is  a  problem  not  demonstrable  on 
either  side.  But  in  reference  to  Sir 
Robert's  acknowledgment,  that  he  had 
rather  read  good  verse  than  prose,  he 
adds  triumphantly,  **  that  is  enough 
for  me ;  for  if  all  the  enemies  of  verse 
will  confess  as  much,  I  shall  not  need 
to  prove  that  it  is  natural.  I  am  sa- 
tiaiied  if  it  cause  delight ;  for  delight 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  end  of 
poesy ;  instruction  can  be  admitted 
but  in  the  second  place,  for  poesy  only 
instructs  as  it  delights.  It  is  true, 
that  to  imitate  well  is  a  poet's  work ; 
but  to  affect  the  sonl,  and  to  excite 
the  passionsi  and,  above  all,  to  move 
admiration,  (which  is  the  delight  of 
Serious  Plays,)  a  bare  imitation  will  not 
serve.  The  converse,  therefore,  which 
a  poet  is  to  imitate,  must  be  heightened 
with  all  the  arts  and  ornaments  of 
poesy;  and  must  be  such  as,  strictly, 
considered,  could  never  be  supposed 
spoken  by  any  without  premedita- 
tion." 

In  bis  various  argument  in  defence 
of  the  use  of  rhyme  on  the  sta^.  Dry- 
den,  we  have  seen,  always  speaks  of 
its  peculiar  adaptation  to  '*  Serious 
Plays,"or"HeroicPlays."  In  an  essay 
thereon,  prefixed  to  the  **  Conquest 
of  Grenada,'*  in  the  pride  of  success 
he  says,  *'  whether  heroic  verse  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  Serious  Plays,  is 
not  now  to  be  disputed."  And  he 
again  takes  up  the  obstinate  objection 
to  rhyme,  which  he  had  not  yet,  it 
seems,  battered  to  death,  that  it  is 
not  so  near  conversation  as  prose, 
and  therefore  not  so  natural.  But  it 
is  very  clear  to  all  who  understand 
poetry,  that  Serious  Plays  ought  not 
to  Imitate  conversation  too  nearly. 
If  nothing  were  to  be  traced  above 
that  level,  the  foundation  of  poetry- 
would  be  destroyed.  Once  grant  that 
thoughts  may  be  exalted,  and  that 
images  and  actions  may  be  raised 
above  the  life,  and  described  in  mea- 
sure without  rhyme,  and  that  leads 
you  insensibly  from  your  principles; 
admit  some  latitude,  and  having  for- 
saken the  imitation  of  ordinary  con- 
verse, where  are  you  now?  "You 
are  gone  beyond  it,  and  to  continue 
where  you  are,  is  to  lodge  in  the  open 
fields  between  two  inns."  You  have 
lost  that  which  yon  call  natural,  and 
have  not  acquired  the  last  perfection 
of  art    It  was  only  custom,  he  sayd, 


which  cozened  us  so  long ;  we  tbooglit 
because  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
went  no  further,  that  there  the  pil- 
lars of  poetry  were  to  be  erected; 
that  because  they  excellently  describ- 
ed passion  without  rhyme,  therefore 
rhyme  was  not  capable  of  describing 
it.  But  time  has  since  convinced  most 
men  of  that  error^^ 

What,  then,  according  to  Dryden's 
idea  of  it,  waiS  a  serious  or  heroic 
play  ?  An  heroic  play,  he  says,  ought 
to  be  an  imitation,  in  little,  of  an 
heroic  poem ;  and,  consequently,  Love 
and  Valour  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
it.  D'Avenant's  astonishing  ^*  Siege 
of  Rhodes  " — ^formerly  declued  to  be 
the  beaU'idiaJL  of  an  heroic  play-^wad 
after  all,  it  seems,  wanting  in  Mness 
of  plot,  variety  of  character,  and  even 
beauty  of  style.  Above  all,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  great  and  majestic. 
He  knew  not,  honest  man,  that,  in  a 
true  heroic  play,  yon  ought  to  draw 
all  things  as  far  above  the -ordinary 
proportion  of  the  stage,  as  that  is  be- 
yond the  common  words  and  actions  of 
human  life.  The  play  that  imitates 
mere  nature  as  she  walks  in  this 
world,  may  be  written  in  suitable 
language ;  but,  as  in  epic  poetry  all 
poets  have  agreed  that  we  shall  behold 
the  highest  pattern  of  human  life,  so 
in  the  heroic  play,  modelled  by  the 
rules  of  an  heroic  poem,  we  mnst  be 
shown  only  correspondent  characters. 
Gods  and  spirits,  too,  are  privileged 
to  appear  on  such  a  stage,  and  so  are 
drums  and  trumpets.  But  Drydelt 
himself  denies  that  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  representations  of  battles 
on  the  English  stage,  Shakspeare 
having  set  him  the  example;  while 
Jonson,  though  he  shows  no  battle, 
lets  you  hear  in  "  Catiline,"  from  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  shouts  of  fightinff 
armies.  Warlike  instruments,  and 
some  fighting  on  the  stage,  are  indeed 
necessary  to  produce  the  effects  of  a 
heroic  play.  They  help  the  imagina- 
tion to  gain  absolute  dominion  over 
the  mind  of  an  audience. 

Were  we  to  believe  Dryden,  his 
heroic  plays  were  dramatic  imitations 
of  such  epic  poems  as  the  Iliad 
and  the  ^neid.  And  he  has  the 
brazen-faced  assurance  to  say,  that 
the  first  image  he  had  of  Almanzor,  m 
the  *^  Conquest  of  Grenada,"  was  fiom 
the  Achilles  of  Homer  1  The  next  was 
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from  Tasso's  Rinaldo,  and  the  third — 
risvm  teneatis amid—from  UteArtaban 
of  Monsieur  Caipranede!  Un(iuestion- 
ablj  our  English  heroic  plays  were 
borrowed  fix)m  the  French — as  these 
were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
dramas  of  Caipranede  and  Scudeii. 
But  Dryden's  compositions  are  mi- 
paralleled  in  any  literature.  Nature 
is  systematically  outraged  in  one  and* 
all — from  beginning  to  end.  Never 
was  such  mouthing  seen  and  heard 
beneath  moon  and  stars.  Through 
the  whole  range  of  rant  he  rages  like 
a  man  inspired.  He  is  the  emperor 
of  bombast.  Yet  these  plays  contain 
many  passages  of  powerful  declama- 
tion— not  a  few  of  high  eloquence; 
some  that  in  their  argumentative  am- 
plitude, if  they  do  not  reach,  border 
on  the  sublime.  Nor  are  their  want- 
ing outbreaks  of  genuine  passion 
among  the  utmost  extravagances  of 
false  sentiment — when  momentarily 
heroes  and  heroines  warm  into  men 
and  women,  and  for  a  few  sentences 
confabulate  like  flesh  and  blood. 

But  it  is  with  Dryden  as  a  critic, 
not  as  a  poet,  that  we  have  now  to 
do ;  and  we  have  said  these  few  words 
about  his  heroic  plays  only  in  con- 
nexion with  our  account  of  his  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  doctrine  with 
regard  to  heroic  verse  in  rhyme.  That 
blank  verse  is  better  adapted  than 
any  other  for  the  drama,  has  been 
settled  by  Shakspeare.  But  though 
Dryden  has  driven  his  argument  too 
far,  till  his  doctrine,  as  he  promul- 
gates it,  becomes  untenable,  as  little 
do  we  doubt  that  he  has  made  good 
^is  position,  that  there  may  be  good 
plays  in  rhyme.  His  heroic  plays  are 
bad,  not  because  they  are  in  rhyme, 
but  because  they  are  absurd ;  the 
rhyme  is  their  chief  merit ;  'tis  not 
possible  to  dream  what  they  had  been 
in  blank  verse.  True,  that  "All  for 
Love "  and  "  Don  Sebastian  "  are 
in  blank  verse,  and  may  be  said,  after 
a  fashion,  to  be  fine  plays.  But  they 
are  constructed  on  l^tional  principles, 
tod  in  them  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
write  like  Shakspeare.  What  reason 
18  there  for  believing  that  those  plays, 
in  many  respects  excellent,  are  the 
better  for  not  being  in  rhyme  ?  None 
whatever.  Rhyme,  in  our  opinion, 
would  hare  given  them  both  a  superior 
diazm*    In  his  heroic  plays^  it  often 


carries  us  along  with  absurdities  which 
we  know  not  whether  we  should  call 
tame  or  wild ;  it  gives  an  air  of  ori- 
ginality to  trivial  commonplaces: 
it  embellishes  what  is  vigorous,  ana 
invigorates  what  Is  beautiful ;  and 
among  events  and  characters  alike 
unnatural,  its  music  sustains  our  flag- 
ging interest,  and  enables  us  to  read 
on.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
representations  on  the  stage,  the  same 
cause  must  have  been  most  effective 
on  audiences  accustomed  to  that  kind 
of  pleasure,  and  who  delighted  in 
rhyme,  to  them  at  once  a  necessary 
and  a  luxury  of  life.  "  Aurcngzebe," 
the  last  of  hLs  rhyming  plays,  is,  to 
our  mind,  little  if  at  aU  inferior  to 
"  All  for  Love,"  or  "  Don  Sebastian;" 
and  we  know  that  it  was  most  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage. 

Sir  Walter  says,  "  that  during  the 
space  which  occurred  between  the 
writing  of  the  *  Conquest  of  Grenada,' 
and  '  Aurengzebe,'  Dryden's  re- 
searches into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
harmony  of  versitication,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  Drama  ought  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  rh3rme 
— and  that  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare, 
on  whom  Dryden  had  now  turned  his 
attention,  led  him  to  feel  that  some- 
thing further  might  be  attained  in 
tragedy  than  the  expression  of  exag- 
gerated sentiment  in  smooth  verse, 
and  that  the  scene  ought  to  repre- 
sent, not  a  fanciful  set  of  agents  exert- 
ing their  superhuman  faculties  in  a 
fairyland  of  the  poet's  own  creation, 
but  human  characters  acting  from  the 
direct  and  energetic  influence  of  hu- 
man passions,  with  whose  emotions 
the  audience  might  sympathize,  be- 
cause akin  to  the  feelings  of  their  own 
hearts.  When  Dryden  had  once  dis- 
covered that  fear  and  pity  were  more 
likely  to  be  excited  by  other  causes 
than  the  logic  of  metaphysical  love, 
or  the  dictates  of  fantastic  honour,  he 
must  have  found  that  rhyme  sounded 
as  unnatural  in  the  dialogue  of  cha- 
racters drawn  upon  the  usual  scale  of 
humanity,  as  the  plate  and  mail  of 
chivaliy  would  have  appeared  on  the 
persons  of  the  actors."  All  this  is 
finely  said ;  but  does  it  not  assume 
the  point  in  question  ?  Dryden  may 
have  learned  at  last  from  the  study  of 
Shakspeare,  (in  whom,  however,  he 
was  weU  read  many  years  before,  as 
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witness  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,) 
that  ^^  something  further  might  be 
attained  in  tragedy  than  the  expres- 
sion of  exaggerated  sentiment  in 
smooth  verse."  But  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  the  inference,  'Hhat 
rhyme  sounded  unnatural  in  the  dia- 
logue of  characters  drawn  upon  the 
usual  scale  of  humanity."  Is  rhyme 
self-evidently  unnatural  in  the  expres- 
sion, in  verse,  of  strong  and  deep 
human  passion?  To  that  question, 
put  thus  generally,  the  right  answer 
is — NO.  And  is  it,  then,  necessarily 
onnatural  in  the  drama? 

Like  all  great  powers,  that  of  rhyme 
is  a  secret  past  finding  out.  In  itself 
a  mere  barbarous  jingle,  it  yet  gives 
perfection  to  speech.  The  music  of 
versification  has  endless  varieties  of 
measures,  and  rhyme  lends  enchant- 
ment to  them  all.  Not  an  affection, 
emotion,  or  passion  of  the  soul  that 
may  not  be  soothed  by  its  syllablings, 
enlundled,  or  raised  to  rapture.  Pity 
and  terror,  joy  and  grief,  love  and 
devotion,  are  all  alike  sensible  of  its 
influence;  as  the  sweet  similarities 
keep  echoing  through  some  artful 
strain,  that  all  the  while  is  thought  by 
them  who  listen  to  come  in  simplicity 
from  the  unpremeditating  heart. 
Songs,  hymns,  elegies,  epicedia, 
epithalamia  —  rhyme  rules  alike  all 
the  shadowy  tribes.  The  triumphant 
ode — the  penitential  psalm — ^wisdom's 
moral  lesson — the  philosophic  strain 
"  that  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to 
man;"  such  is  the  range  of  rhyme, 
down  all  the  depths  of  the  pathetic, 
np  all  the  heights  of  the  sublime. 
It  is  yet  unlimited.  Where  shall  we 
find  its  bounds  ?    Let  us  try. 

In  the  Epos,  the  poet  in  per- 
son is  the  relater.  But  he  hides  his 
own  personality  in  that  of  the  Muse 
he  invokes ;  and  offers  himself  to  his 
auditors  as  the  Voice  only  by  which 
she  speaks.  She,  the  Muse,  is  thought 
to  be  throughout  a  faithful  recorder ; 
for  she  is  supposed  to  have  access  to 
know  all;  and  however  marvellous 
may  be  the  narrations,  they  are  ac- 
cepted with  undoubting  faith.  Since 
she  speaks,  or  rather  sings,  and  the 
auditor  only  Ustens,  the  commonest 
and  the  most  uncommon  events  are, 
in  one  respect,  upon  an  even  footing. 
For  the  hearer  must  picture  them 
for  himself.      All   are  alike   acted 


absent  from  the  senses,  and  before 
the  imagination  alone.     Hence  the 
Epic    Poet    has    an    extraordinary 
facility  afforded  him  for  introducing 
into  his  work  that  order  of  represen- 
tation which  is  called  the  marvellous. 
For  it  is  just  as  easy  to  the  hearer  to 
set  before  his  fancy  a  giant  or   a 
pigmy,  as  a  man ;  the  one-eyed  mon- 
ster Polyphemus,   as  the  beautiful, 
the  graceful,  the  swift,  the  strong, 
the  sublime,  the  terrible  AchiUes.    It 
is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  transport 
himself  in  fancy  to  the  summit  of 
Olympus,  to  the  palace  of  Jupiter, 
and  to  the  Council  or  to  the  Banquet 
of  the  Gods,  or  to  the  deep  sea-caves 
where  Thetis  sits  with  her  companion 
nymphs  in  the  hall  of  her  father,  the 
sea-god  Nereus — as  it  is  to  remove 
himself  from  the  festal  hall,  where  the 
poet  is  singing  to  him  and  to  the 
other  guests,  away  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  or  to  the  court  of  Priam,  or 
to  the  bower  of  Andromache.    He  has 
no  more  difficulty  to  think  of  Minerva 
darting,  in  the  likeness  of  a  hawk, 
from  the  snowy  crest  of  Olympus  to 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont-— or  to 
imagine  the  Thunderer  in  his  celestial 
car,  lashing   on    his   golden-maned 
steeds  that  pace  the  clouds  and  the 
air,  and  waft  him  at  the  speed  almost 
of  a  wish  from  the  unfolding  portals 
of  heaven  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida 
— than  when  he  is  called  upon,  in  the 
midst  of  some  totally  different  scene, 
to  figure  to  himself  a  mortal  hero, 
with  waving  crest,  glittering  in  polish- 
ed brass,  advancing  erect  in  his  war- 
chariot,  hurling  his  lance  that  misses 
his  foe ;  and  in  return  transpierced  by 
that  of  his  antagonist,  falling  back- 
wards to  the  ground  in  his  resounding 
arms,  and  groaning  out  his  soul  in  the 
bloody  dust.    The  truth  is,  that  when 
you  are  called  unon  to  see  and  to  hear 
wit/iin  the  mind^  you  rejoice  in  the 
capacities  of  seeing  and  hearing  that 
are  thus  unfolded  in  you,  infinitely  sur- 
passing similar  capacities  which  you 
possess  in  your  bodily  eye  and  ear ; 
and  therefore  the  stronger  the  demands 
that  are  made,  the  more  readily  even 
do  you  comply  with  them;  and  in 
this  way,  in  part,  we  must  understand 
the  character  that  is  impressed  upon 
the  Iliad^  and  the  temper  of  mind  in 
the  hearer  answering  to  the  character. 
It  is  one  of  infinite  lib^y.  Hie  mind 
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of  the  poet  seems  to  be  released  from 
all  bonds  and  from  all  bounds;  and 
the  temper  in  the  hearer  is  the  same. 
Another  character,  proper  to  Epic 
poetry,  judging  after  its  great  model, 
the  Iliad — is  universality.  In  the  direct 
nan*ative,  we  have  gods  and  men, 
heaven,  earth,  sea,  for  seats  of  action 
— and,  for  a  moment,  a  glimpse  of 
hell.  Recollect  whilst  the  conflagration 
of  war  is  raging,  how  the  poet  has 
found  a  moment,  at  the  Sca*an  Gate, 
for  the  touching  picture  of  an  heroic 
father,  a  noble  mother,  and  a  babe 
in  arms,  scared  at  his  father's  daz- 
zling and  overshadowing  helmet, 
who  smiles,  puts  it  from  his  head 
upon  the  ground,  and  lifts  up  the 
boy,  with  a  prayer  to  Jove.  Sa- 
crifices to  the  gods,  games,  fune- 
ral rites,  come  in  the  course  of  the 
relation ;  and  because  the  scene  of 
the  poem  is  distracted  with  warfare, 
the  great  poet  has  found,  in  the  Vul- 
canian  sculptures  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  place  for  images  of  peace — 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman ;  the 
mirthful  gathering  in  of  the  vintage 
with  dance  and  song ;  the  hymeneal 
pomp  led  along  the  streets.  And  in 
the  simUes,  what  pictures  from  ani- 
mal life  and  manners !  And  then 
our  enchantment  is  heightened  by  a 
prevailing  duplication.  Throughout, 
or  nearly  so,  the  transactions  that  are 
presented  in  the  natural,  are  also  pre- 
sented in  the  supernatural.  Thus  we 
have  earthly  councils,  heavenly  coun- 
cils ;  warring  men,  warring  gods ; 
kings  of  men,  kings  of  gods ;  mortal 
husbands  and  wives,  and  sons  and 
daughters ;  immortal  husbands  and 
wives,  and  sons  and  daughters.  Fa- 
laces  in  heaven  as  on  earth.  The  sea, 
in  a  manner,  triplicates.  Terres- 
trial steeds — celestial  steeds — marine 
steeds !  The  natural  and  supernatural 
are  united — when  Achilles  is  half  of 
mortal,  half  of  immortal  derivation; 
when  heavenly  coursers  are  yoked  in 
the  chariots  of  men ;  when  Juno,  for  a 
moment,  grants  voice  to  the  horse  of 
Achilles ;  and  the  horse,  whom  Achil- 
les has  unjustly  reproved,  answers 
prophesying  the  death  of  the  hero. 

Why  Homer  made  the  Iliad  in 
hexameters,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  thereby  constituted 
for  ever  the  proper  metre  of  Greek — 
and  Lfutin — Epic  poetry.    But  what  a 


multitude  of  subjects,  how  different 
from  one  another  does  that,  and  every 
other  Epic  poem,  comprehend !  Glory 
to  the  hexameter  I  it  suits  them  ail. 
Now,  in  every  Epic  poem,  and  in  few 
more  than  in  the  Iliad^  there  are 
many  dramatic  scenes.  But  in  the 
Greek  tragic  drama,  the  dialogue  is 
mainly  in  iambics;  for  this  reason, 
that  iambics  are  naturally  suited  for 
the  language  of  conversation.  Be  it 
so.  Yet  here  in  the  Epic,  the  dialogue 
is  felt  to  be  as  natm*al  in  hexame^rs 
as  the  heart  of  man  can  desire.  Hear 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  Call  to 
mind  that  colloquy  in  Pelides'  tent. 

Rhyme  is  unknown  in  Greek;  and 
it  is  of  rhyme  that  we  are  treating, 
though  you  may  not  see  our  drift. 
From  Homer,  then,  pass  on  to  Ariosto 
and  Tasso.  They,  too,  are  Epic  poets 
who  have  charmed  the  world.  Their 
poems  may  not  have  such  a  sweep  as 
the  Iliad^  still  their  sweep  is  great. 
Rich  in  rhyme  is  their  language — 
rich  the  stanza  they  delighted  in — 
ottava  rima^  how  rich  the  name !  Is 
rhyme  unnatural  from  the  lips  of  their 
peers  and  paladins?  No — an  in- 
spired speech.  Is  hexameter  blank 
verse  alone  fit  for  the  mouths  of  Greek 
heroes — eight-line  stanzas  of  oft-re- 
curring rhymes  for  the  mouths  of 
Italian?  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me 
why. 

But  the  "Faradise  Lost"  is  in 
blank  verse.  It  is.  The  fallen  angels 
speak  not  in  rhyme — nor  Eve  nor 
Adam.  So  JVIilton  willed.  But 
Dante's  Furgatory,  and  Hell,  and 
Heaven,  are  in  rhyme — ay,  and  in 
difficult  rhyme,  too — terza  rima.  Yet 
the  damned  speak  it  naturally — so  do 
the  blessed.  How  dreadful  from  Ugo- 
lino,  how  beautiful  from  Beatrice  I 

But  the  drama — the  drama — ^the 
drama — is  your  cry — what  say  we  to 
the  drama?  Listen,  and  you  shall 
hear — 

The  Tragic  Drama  rose  at  Athens. 
The  splendid  and  inexhaustible  my- 
thology of  gods  and  heroes,  which 
had  supplied  the  Epic  Muse  with  the 
materials  of  her  magnificent  relations, 
furnished  the  matter  of  a  new  species 
of  poetry.  A  palace — or  a  temple— 
or  a  cave  by  the  wild  sea-shore,  was 
painted ;  actors,  representing  by  their 
attire,  and  their  majestic  demeanour, 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  old  de- 
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parted  world ;  nay,  upon  bigh  ooca* 
Bions,  celestial  gods  and  goddesses — 
trod  the  Stage  and  spoke,  in  measur- 
ed recitation,  before  assembled  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  seated  in  won- 
der  and   awe-stricken   expectation* 
The  change  to  the  poet  In  the  manner 
of  communicating  with  bis  hearers, 
alters  the  character  of  the  composi- 
tion. The  stage  trodden  by  living  feet, 
the   sccneiy,    voices    from    human 
tongues  varying  with  all  the  changes 
of  emotion,  impassioned  gestures,  and 
events  no  longer  spoken  of,  but  trans- 
acted^ in  presence,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  audience,   are  elements  full  of 
power,  that  claim  for  tragedy  and  im- 
pose upon  it  a  character  of  its  own. 
The  heart  is  more  interested,   and 
the  imagination  less.     Persons  who 
accompany  the  whole  business  that  is 
to  be  done,  with  speaking-— a  poem 
consisting  of  incessant  dialogue — must 
disclose,  with  more  predse  and  pro- 
founder  discovery,  the  minds  repre- 
sented as  engaged.    Motives  are  pro- 
duced and  debated — the  sudden  turns 
of  thought — the  violent  fluctuations 
of  the  passions — ^the  gentle  variations 
of  the  feelings,  appear.    Time  is  given 
for  this  internal  display — ^and  a  spe- 
cies of  poetry  arises,  distinguished  for 
the  fulness  and   the  decision   with 
which  the  springs  of  action  in  the  hu- 
man bosom  are  shown  as  breaking 
forth  into,  and  determinkig,  human  ac-* 
tion.    Meanwhile,  the  means  that  are 
thus  afforded  to  the  poet  of  a  more 
energetic  representation,  curb  in  him 
the  flights  of  imagination.    To  repre- 
sent Iseptune  as  at  three  strides  from 
his  scat  on  a  mountain- top  descend- 
ing the  slope,  that  with  all  its  woods 
quakes  under  the  immortal  feet,  and 
as  reaching  at  the  fourth  step  his 
wave-covered  palace — this,  which  was 
easy  between  the  epic  poet  and  his 
hearer,  becomes  out  of  place  and  im- 
possible for  tragedy,  simply  because 
no  actors  and  no  stage  can  represent 
a  ffod  so  stepping  and  the  hills  so  trem- 
bUn^.  We  know  what  the  pathetically 
sublime   literature   was   which    the 
drama  gave  to  Athens ;  how  poets  of 

grofound  and  capacious  spirits,  who 
ad  looked  into  themselves — and,  so 


enlightened,  had  observed  human  life 
— ^wereable,by  takingfor  their  subjects 
the  strongly  portrayed  characters  and 
the  stem  situations  of  the  old  Greek 
&ble,  to  unite  In  their  lofty  and  im- 
pressive scenes  the  trudi  of  nature 
and  the  tender  interests  which  endear 
our  familiar  homes,  to  the  grandeur  of 
heroic  recollections,  to  the  awe  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  pomp,  tiie  magnifi- 
cenoe,  and  the  beauty  of  a  gorgeous 
yet  intellectual  art. 

The  Greek  Tragic  drama  Is  from  end 
to  end  in  verse;  and  nnavoidaUj, 
because  *tis  a  part  of  a  sploidid  re- 
ligious celebration.  It  is  involved  in 
the  solemn  pomp  of  a  festivaL  There- 
fore it  dons  its  own  solemn  festival 
robes.  The  musical  form  is  our  key 
to  the  spiriL  And  in  that  varying 
musical  form  there  are  three  degrees 
— first,  the  lamlNC,  nearest  real  speech 
— second,  the  Lyrical  dlal<ffine^  far- 
ther  <^.~third,  the  fhU  Chorus — 
utmost  removal  Pray,  do  not  talk 
to  us  of  the  naturalness  of  the  lan- 
guage. Yon  never  heard  the  like 
spoken  in  all  your  days.  Natural  it 
was  on  that  stage — and  over  the  roof- 
less theatre  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Athens  leant  listening  from  the  sky. 

The  model,  or  law,  or  self  of  the 
English  drama,  is  Shakspeare,  The 
character  of  his  drama  is,  the  Imaging 
of  nature.  A  foremost  characteristic 
of  nature  is  infinite  and  infinitely 
various  production,  expressing  or  inti- 
mating an  indefatigably  and  inex- 
haustibly active  spirit.  But  such  a 
spirit  of  life,  so  acting  and  producing, 
appears  to  us  as  a  fountain,  ever  fresh- 
ly flowing  from  the  veiy  hand  of  GodL 
All  th€U  Shak^peare's  drama  images; 
and  thus  his  art  appears  to  us,  as  al- 
ways the  highest  art  appears  to  us  to 
be,  a  Divine  thing.  The  musical 
forms  of  his  language  should  answer; 
and  they  do.  They  are,  first,  prose ; 
second,  loose  blank  verse ;  thiid,  tied 
blank  verse;  fourth,,  rhyme.*  Tld^ 
unbounded  variety  of  the  musical 
form  really  seems  to  answer  to  the 
premised  idea ;  seems  ready  to  dptbe 
infinite  and  infinitely  varied  intellec- 
tual production.  Observe,  we  beseech 
yon,  what  varieties  of  music  1    The 


*  The  prose  even  is,  in  its  mosie,  rude  in  ordinary  folks-^  iurtftU,  as  ia 
Hamlet's  admiration  of  the  world. 
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rhyme — ay,  the  rhyme — has  a  dozen 
at  least ; — couplets — interlaced  rhyme 
— single  rhyme  and  doable  —  ana- 
pests  —  diverse  lyrical  measures. 
Ob8er\'e,  too,  that  speakers  of  all 
orders  and  characters  use  all  the  forms. 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  Coriolanus, 
Lance,  use  prose ;  Leontes  and  his 
little  boy,  Lear,  Coriolanus,  and  hi» 
domestics  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Steward — Macbeth  and  his  murder- 
lings,  use  blank  verse.  Even  Falstaff, 
now  and  then,  a  verse.  All,  high 
and  low,  wise,  merry,  and  sad,  rhyme. 
Fools,  witches,  fairies — we  know  not 
who  else  —  use  lyrical  measures. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  uttermost — that 
is,  the  musical  form — answers  herein 
to  the  innermost  spirit.  The  spirit, 
endlessly-varying,  creates  endlessly- 
varjing  musical  form.  The  total  cha- 
racter is  accordingly  self-lawed,  irre- 
pressible creation, 

Blank  verse,  then,  is  the  predomi- 
nating musical  form  of  Shakspeare's 
comedies,  histories,  and  trag(;dies. 
To  such  a  degree  as  that  all  the 
other  forms  often  slip  from  one's  re- 
collection ;  and,  to  speak  strictly, 
blank  verse  must  be  called  the  rule ; 
while  all  other  forms  are  diverse  ex- 
ceptions. 

Only  one  comedy,  the  homely  and 
English  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
has,  for  its  rule,  prose.  Even  here 
the  two  true  lovers  hold  their  few 
short  colloquies  in  blank  verse.  And 
when  the  concluding  fairy  masque  is 
toward,  blank  verse  rages.  Page  and 
Ford  catch  it.  The  merry  wife,  Mrs 
Page,  turns  poetess  to  describe  and 
project  the  superstitions  to  be  used, 
in  the  fairy-scene  Sir  John  himself, 
Shakspeare's  most  dogged  observer  of 
prose,  is  quelled  by  the  spirit  of  the 
hour,  and  rhymes.  You  would  thmk 
that  the  soul  of  Shakspeare  has  been 
held  chained  through  the  play,  and 
breaks  loose  for  a  moment  ere  ending 
it.  All  this  being  said,  it  may  bo 
asked  : — "  Why  is  blank  verse  the 
ordinary  musical  form  of  Shakspeare's 
Dramas?"  And  the  obvious  answer 
appears  to  be : — "  Because  it  has  a 
nuddle  removedness  or  estrangement 
from  the  ordinary  speech  of  men  : — 
raising  the  language  into  imagination, 
and  yet  not  out  of  sympathy." 

Shakspeare  and  Sophocles   agree 


in  truth  and  strength,  in  llfb,  passion, 
and  imagination.  They  differ  in- 
wardly heroin — Shakspeare  founds  in 
the  power  of  nature.  Under  his  hand 
nature  brings  forth  art.  The  Attic 
tragedy  begins  from  art.  Its  first  con- 
dition is  order,  since  it  is  part  of  a 
religious  ceremonial.  It  resorts  to 
nature,  to  quicken,  strengthen,  bear 
up  art.  Nature  enters  upon  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  under  a  previous  recogni* 
tion  of  art  as  dominant. 

From  all  that  has  been  now  said-^ 
and  it  is  more  than  we  at  first  in- 
tended to  say — this  conclusion  fol- 
lows, that  there  may  be  English 
rhymed  dramas.  There  are  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian  ones — 
and  fine  ones  too ;  and  nothing  in 
nature  forbids  that  there  may  be 
infinitely  finer.  That  which  univer- 
sally affects  off  the  stage,  in  ail 
kinds  of  poetrj',  would,  in  the  work 
of  a  great  master,  affect  on  it. 
The  delusion  of  the  theatre  over- 
comes far  greater  difficulties  carried 
with  us  thither  in  the  constitution  of 
our  habitual  life,  than  the  use  of 
rhyme  by  the  visionary  beings  in  the 
mimic  scene.  Beyond  all  doubt 
there  might  arise  in  rhyme  a  most 
beautiful  romantic  drama.  Unreal 
infused  into  real,  turns  real  at  once 
into  poetry.  But  this  is  of  all  de- 
grees. In  the  lowest  prose  of  life 
there  is  an  infusion  which  we  over- 
look. We  should  drop  down  dead 
without  it.  Let  the  unreal  a  little 
predominate  ;•  and  now  we  become 
sensible  to  its  presence,  and  now  we 
call  the  compound  poetry.  Let  it  be  an 
aflair  of  words,  and  we  require  verse 
as  the  fitting  form.  Our  stage  and 
language  have  settled  upon  blank 
verse  as  the  pi-oper  metrical  form  for 
the  proper  measure  of  the  unreal 
upon  the  ordinary  tragic  stage. 
Rhymed  verse  has  a  more  marked 
separation,  or  is  more  distant  from 
prose  than  blank  verse  is.  Hence, 
you  might  suppose  that  it  will  be 
fitted  on  the  stage  for  a  surcharge  of 
the  unreal.  Dryden's  heroic  tragedies 
are  a  proof,  as  far  as  one  autliority 
goes  ;  and  even  they  had  great  power 
over  audiences  willing  to  be  charmed, 
and  accustomed  to  what  we  should 
think  a  wide  and  continued  departure 
from  nature.    But  imagine  a  roman- 
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tic  play,  ftill  of  beantifdl  and  tender 
imagination,  exquisitely  written  in 
rhyme,  and  modelled  to  some  suitable 
mould  invented  by  a  happy  genius. 
Why,  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  idealiz- 
ing modem  Scottish  pastoral  life,  was, 
in  its  humble  way,  an  achievement; 
and,  within  our  memoipr,  critics  of  the 
old  school  looked  on  it  well  pleased 
when  acted  by  lads  and  lasses  of  high 
degree,  delighting  to  deem  themselves 
for  an  evening  the  simple  dwellers  in 
huts  around  Habbie^s  How. 

Let  us  now  collect  together  all  that 
Dryden  has,  in  different  moods  of  his 
unsettled  and  unsteady  mind,  written 
about  Shakspeare.  In  the  Dialogue 
formerly  spoken  of,  comparisons  are 
made  between  the  modern  English 
and  the  modem  French  drama.  ^^  K 
you  consider  the  plots,"  says  Neander, 
"  our  own  are  fuller  of  variety,  if  the 
writing,  ours  are  more  quick  and 
fuller  of  spirit."  And  he  denies— like 
a  bold  man  as  he  was — that  the  Eng- 
lish have  in  aught  imitated  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  He  says  our 
plots  are  weaved  in  English  looms; 
we  endeavour  therein  to  follow  the 
variety  and  greatness  of  characters, 
which  are  derived  to  us  from  Shak- 
speare and  Fletcher ;  the  copiousness 
and  well- knitting  of  the  intrigues  we 
have  from  Jonson.  These  two  things 
he  dares  affirm  of  the  English  drama, 
that  with  more  variety  of  plot  and 
character,  it  has «qual  regularity;  and 
that  in  most  of  the  irregular  plays  of 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  (for  Ben 
Jonson*s  are  for  the  most  part  regu- 
lar,) there  is  a  more  masculme  fancy 
and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing, 
than  there  is  in  any  of  the  French. 
For  a  pattem  of  a  perfect  play,  he  is 
proposing  to  examine  ^^the  Silent 
Woman  "  of  Jonson,  the  most  careful 
and  leamed  observer  of  the  dramatic 
laws,  when  he  is  requested  by  Euge- 
nius  to  give  in  full  Ben's  character. 
He  agrees  to  do  so,  but  says  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  speak  somewhat 
of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher ;  '^  his 
rivals  in  poesy,  and  one  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  at  least  his  equal,  per- 
haps his  superior."  Mdone  ob- 
serves, that  the  caution  observed  in 
this  decision,  proves  the  miserable 
taste  of  the  age ;  and  Sir  Walter,  that 
Jonson,  ^^by  dint  of  learning   and. 
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arrogance,  faurly  bullied  the  age  into 
receiving  his  own  character  of  his 
merits,  and  that  he  was  not  the  only 
person  of  the  name  that  has  done  so.** 
This  is  coming  it  rather  too  strong ; 
yet  to  stand  well  with  others  there 
is  nothing  like  having  a  good  opinion 
of  one's-self,  and  pnxdaiming  it  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

**  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He 
was  the  man  who,  of  all  modem  and 
perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensiTe  sovl;  all  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to 
him,  and  he  drew  them,  not  laboriously 
but  luckily;  when  he  describes  any 
thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it 
too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have 
wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned, 
he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature,  he  looked  inwards  and 
found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is 
every  where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should 
do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  inankind.  He  is  many  times 
flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  into 
bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him 
— ^no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raiae 
himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

<  Quantam  l«nU  Bolent  inter  Tibvnaa  eapreMi.' 

'*  The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr 
Hales  of  Eton  say,  that  there  was  no 
subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but 
he  would  produce  it  much  better  done 
in  Shakspeare :  and,  however  others  are 
now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet 
the  age  wherein  he  lived,  which  had 
contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher,  and 
Jonson,  never  equalled  them  to  him  in 
their  esteem;  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at 
highest.  Sir  John  Sudding,  and  with 
him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers, 
set  our  Shakspeare  far  above  him. 

"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I 
am  next  to  speak,  had,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  Shakspeare's  wit,  winch  was 
their  precedent,  great  natural  gifts, 
improved  by  study.  Beaumont,  especi* 
ally,  being  so  accurate  a  judge  of  plays, 
that  Ben  Jonson  while  he  Kved  sab« 
mitted  all  his  writing^  to  his  censure, 
and,  'tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  in 
correcting,  if  not  contriving,  all  his 
plots.    What  value  he  had  for  him  ap- 
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peared  by  the  verses  he  writ  to  him, 
and  therefore  I  need  speak  no  further 
of  it.  The  first  play  that  brought  Fiet- 
cher  and  him  into  esteem  was  their 
*  Philaster ; '  for  before  that  they  had 
written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully, 
as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson 
before  he  writ  '  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour.' Their  plots  were  generally  more 
regular  than  Shakspearc's,  especially 
those  which  were  made  before  Beau- 
mont's death  ;  and  thev  understood  and 
imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen 
much  better,  whose  wild  debaucheries 
and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartee  no 
poet  before  them  could  paint  as  they 
have  done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jon- 
son derived  from  particular  persons, 
they  made  it  not  their  business  to  de- 
scribe ;  they  represented  all  the  passions 
very  lively,  but,  above  all,  love.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  the  English  language  in 
them  arrived  to  the  highest  perfection 
— what  words  have  since  been  taken  in 
are  rather  superfluous  than  ornamental. 
Their  plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and 
frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage,  two 
of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year 
for  one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's  ; 
the  reason  is,  because  there  is  a  certain 
gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and  pathos  in 
their  more  serious  plays,  which  suits 
generally  with  all  men*s  humours. 
Shakspeare's  language  is  likewise  a 
little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson's  wit 
comes  short  of  theirs. 

**  As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I 
am  now  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him 
while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  plays 
were  but  his  dotages,)  I  think  him  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most 
severe  judge ;  of  himself  as  well  as 
others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit, 
but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it  in 
bis  works ;  you  find  little  to  retouch  or 
alter.  Wit  and  language,  and  humour 
also,  in  some  measure,  we  had  before 
him  ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting 
to  the  drama  till  he  came.  He  managed 
his  strength  to  more  advantage  than 
any  who  succeeded  him.  You  sel- 
dom find  him  making  love  in  any  of 
his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move  the 
paauoas ;  his  genius  was  too  sullen  and 
saturmne  to  do  it  |i;racefully,  especially 
when  be  knew  he  came  after  those  who 
had  performed  both  to  such  an  height. 
Humour  was  his  proper  sphere,  and  in 
that  he  delighted  most  to  represent 
mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  con- 
rersant  in  the  ancients,  both  Greek  and 
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Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from 
them.  There  is  scarce  a  poet  or  his- 
torian among  the  Roman  authors 
of  those  times,  whom  he  has  not 
translated  in  '  Scjanus '  and  *  Ca- 
tiline.' But  he  has  done  his  robberies 
so  openly,  that  one  may  see  he  fears 
not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  in- 
vades authors  like  a  monarch ;  and 
what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets  is 
only  victory  in  him.  With  the  spoils 
of  those  writers  he  so  represents  old 
Rome  to  us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies^ 
and  customs,  that,  if  one  of  their  poets 
had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If 
there  was  any  fault  in  his  language  it 
was,  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and 
laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much 
Romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 
words,  which  he  translated,  almost  as 
much  Latin  as  he  found  them  ;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  lan- 
guage, he  did  not  enough  follow  with 
the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would  compare 
Iiim  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge him  the  more  correct  poet,  but 
Shakspeare  the  greater  wit.  Shak- 
speare  was  the  Homer,  or  father,  of  our 
dramatic  poets ;  Jonson  was  the  Virgil, 
the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing.  I  ad- 
mire him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare.  To 
conclude  of  him,  as  he  has  given  us 
the  most  correct  plays,  so,  in  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
'Discoveries,*  we  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage 
as  any  wherewith  the  French  can  fur- 
nish us." 

Samuel  Johnson  truly  says  of  the 
Dialogue,  "  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our  lan- 
guage, a  treatise  so  artfully  variegat- 
ed with  successive  representations  of 
opposite  probabilities,  so  enlivened 
with  imagery,  and  heightened  with 
illustration."  But  w^e  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  going  along  with  him  when 
he  adds — **  The  account  of  Shak- 
speare may  stand  as  a  perpetual  mo- 
del of  encomiastic  criticism,  exact 
without  minuteness,  and  lofty  without 
exaggeration.  The  praise  lavished  by 
Louginus  on  the  attestation  of  the 
heroes  of  Marathon  by  Demosthenes, 
fades  away  before  it.  In  a  few  lines 
is  exhibited  a  character,  so  sublime 
in  its  comprehension,  and  so  curious 
in  its  Umitations,  that  nothing  can  be 
added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor 
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Since  this  great  critic's  day — ay,  with 
all  his  defects  and  perversities,  Samuel 
was  a  great  aitic — what  a  blaze  of 
illumination  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  I  Never- 
theless, all  honour  to  Glorious  John ! 
Next  comes  the  famous  prologue : — 
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can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shak- 
speare, in  all  their  emulation  of  rever- 
ence, boast  of  much  more  than  of 
having  diffused  and  paraphrased  his 
epitome  of  excellence;  of  having  chang- 
ed Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of 
lower  value,  though  of  greater  bulk." 

**  Aa  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot ; 
80,  from  old  Shakspeare's  honoured  dust>  this  day 
Springs  up  the  buds,  a  new  reviving  play. 
Shakspeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art ; 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  those,  his  subjects,  law. 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reached  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow^^ 
While  Jonson  crept  and  gathered  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest ; 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakspoare*s  pen. 
The  storm  which  vanished  on  the  neighbouring  shores 
Was  taught  by  Shakspeare^s  '  Tempest '  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  isle. 
But  Shakspeare's  magic  could  not  copied  bo — 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
I  must  confess  'twas  bold,  nor  would  yod  now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow. 
Which  works  by  magic  supernatural  things ; 
But  Shakspeare*s  power  is  sacred  as  a  king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  received;, 
And  he  them  writ  as  people  them  believed." 

Strange  that  he  who  could  write  so  of  Shakspeare's  Miranda,  and  his 
nobly  about  Shakspeare,  could  com-  spiritSftfiou^Acoun^er/etif,  yet  are  copied 
mit  such  an  outrage  on  his  divine  from  Ariel."  But  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
genius  as  the  play  to  which  this  is  nant,  ^^as  he  was  a  man  of  quick  and 
the  prologue — ^^  The  Tempest,  or  (he  piercing  imagination,  soon  found  that 
Enchanted  Island,"  a  Comedy.  It  somewhat  might  be  added  to  the  de- 
was — Dryden  tells  us,  and  we  must  sign  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  neither 
believe  him  — "  originally  Shak-  .  Fletcher  nor  Suckling  had  ever 
speare's ;  a  poet  for  whom  Sir  William  thought ; "  "  and  this  excellent  con- 
D'Avenant  had  particularly  a  high  trivance,"  he  was  pleased,  says  Dry- 
veneration,  and  whom  he  first  taught  den  mth  looks  of  liveliest  gratitude, 
me  to  admire."  So  the  two  together,  ^Ho  communicate  to  me,  and  to  desire 
to  show  their  joint  and  judicious  ad-  my  assistance  in  it."  You  probably 
miration,  set  about  altering  ^*  The  knew  what  was  the  "  excellent  con- 
Tempest."  Fletcher  had  imitated  it  trivance"  by  which  ^^  the  last  hand  ^' 
all  in  vain  in  his  "Sea  Voyage;"  — the  hand  after  Suckling's — ^**was 
**  the  storm,  the  desert  island,  and  put  to  it  ;"  so  that  thenceforth  the 
the  woman  who  had  never  seen  a  "Tempest"  was  to  be  let  alone 
man,  are  all  implicit  testimonies  of  in  its  glory.  "  The  counterpart  to 
it."  Few  more  delightful  poets  than  Shakspeare's  plot,  namely,  that  of  a 
Fletcher ;  but  in  an  evil  hour,  and  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman, 
deserted  by  his  good  genius,  did  he  then  that  by  this  means  these  two  charac- 
hoLst  his  sail.  But  now  cover  your  face  ters  of  innocence  and  love  might  the 
with  your  hands — and  then  shut  your  more  illustrate  and  commend  each 
ears.  "  Sir  John  Suckling,  a  pro-  other.  /  confess  thai  from  the  very 
fessed  admirer  of  our  author,  has  fol-  first  moment  it  so  pleased  we,  that  I 
lowed  his  footsteps  in  his  *  Goblins;'*  neper  writ  any  thing  with  more  dc- 
hls  Begmella  being  an  open  imitation  light."    Sir  Walter  says  it  seems  to 
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have  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  give  room  for  sceniral  deco- 
ration, and  that  Dryden's  sliare  iu 
the  alteration  was  proJ)abIy  little 
more  than  the  cure  of  adai)ting  it  to  the 
stage.  But  Drydeu's  ovvu  words  con- 
tradict that  supposition,  and  he  fur- 
ther tells  us  that  his  writings  received 
D' Avenanfs  daily  amendments ; ' '  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so 
faulty  as  the  rest,  which  I  have  done 
without  the  help  and  coiTCCtion  of  so 
judicious  a  friend."  They  wrote  to- 
gether at  the  same  desk.  And  Dryden 
found  D'Avenantof  ''so  quick  a  fancy, 
that  nothing  was  proposed  to  him  on 
which  he  would  not  suddenly  produce 
a  thought,  extremely  pleasant  and 
surprising.  *  *  His  iniagiuation  was 
such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into 
any  other  man."  It  had  been  easy 
enough,  he  adds,  to  have  arrogated 
more  to  himself  than  was  his  due  in 
the  writing  of  the  play ;  but  '^  be- 
sides the  worthlessness  of  the  action, 
which  deterred  me  from  it,  (there 
being  nothing  so  base  as  to  rob  the 
dead  of  his  reputation,)  I  am  satisfied 
I  could  never  have  received  so  much 
honour  in  being  thought  the  author  of 
any  poem,  how  excellent  soever — as 
I  shall  from  the  joining  of  my  imixjr- 
fections  with  the  merit  and  name  of 
Shakspeare  and  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
Dant."  From  all  this,  and  more  of  the 
same  sort,  'tis  i)lain  that  Dryden's 
share  in  the  composition  was  at  least 
equal  to — we  should  say,  much  greater 
than — D'Avenant's. 

You  must  not  meddle  with  Miranda 
— for  she  is  all  our  own.  Yet  we 
cheerfully  introduce  you  to  her  sister, 
Dorinda,  and  leave  you  all  alone  by 
yourselves  for  an  hour's  flirtation. 
Hash  !  she  is  describing  the  ship ! 

**  This  floatiog  Ram  did  bear  his  horns 

above, 
And  tied  with  ribands,  ruffling  in  the 

wind: 
Sometimes  he  nodded  down  his  head 

awhile. 
And  then  the  waves  did  heave  him  to 

the  moon. 
He  climbing  to  the  top  of  all  the  bil- 
lows; 
And  then  again  he  curtsied  down  so 

low 
I  could  not  see  him.     Till  at  last,  all 

ddelong 
With  a  great  crack,  his  belly  burst  in 

pieces." 


We  had  but  once  before  handled 
this  performance — some  three  score  and 
ten  years  ago,  when  a  man  of  middle 
age.  We  dimly  remember  being  amus- 
ed in  our  astonishment.  Now  that  we 
are  beginning  to  get  a  little  old,  we  are, 
perhaps,  growing  too  fastidipus ;  yet 
surely  it  is  something  very  shocking. 
Portsmouth  Poll  and  Plymouth  Sail 
— sistera  originating  at  Yarmouth 
— when  brought  into  comparison  with 
Miranda  and  Dorinda  of  the  en- 
chanted island,  to  our  imagination 
seem  idealized  into  Vestal  virgins. 
True,  they  were  famous — when  not 
half  seas  over — for  keeping  a  quiet 
tongue  in  their  mouths:  with  them 
mum  was  the  word.  Only  when 
drunk  as  blazes,  poor  things,  did  they, 
by  word  or  gesture,  oflcnd  modesty's 
most  sacred  laws.  But  D'Avenant's 
and  Dry  den's  daughters  are  such  leer- 
ing and  lascivious  drabs,  so  dreadfully 
addicted  to  innuendoes  and  doubles 
cntendres  of  the  most  alarming  charac- 
ter, that,  high  as  is  our  opinion  of  the 
intre])idity  of  British  seamen,  wo 
should  not  fear  to  back  the  two  at  odds 
against  a  full-manned  jolly-boat  from 
a  frigate  in  the  offing  sent  in  to  fill  her 
water-casks.  Caliban  himself —  and 
what  a  Caliban  he  has  become! — fights 
shy  of  the  plcnireps.  Why — if  it 
must  be  so — we  give  our  arm  to  his 
sister  Sycorax,  a  "fearsome  dear"  no 
doubt,  but  what  better  could  one  ex- 
pect in  a  misbegotten  monster?  Oh, 
the  confounding  mysteries  of  self- de- 
grading genius ! 

In  the  preface  to  "An  Evening's 
Love ;  or,  the  Mock  Astrologer,"  wo 
again  meet  with  some  criticism  on 
Shakspeare.  We  learn  from  it' that 
Dryden  had  formed  the  ambitious  de- 
sign of  writing  on  the  difierence  betwixt 
the  plays  of  his  own  age  and  those  of 
his  predecessors  on  the  English  stage, 
in  order  to  show  in  what  parts  of 
"  dramatic  poesy  w^e  were  excelled 
by  Ben  Jonson — I  mean,  humour  and 
contrivance  of  comedy  ;  and  in  what 
we  jnay  justly  claim  precedence  of 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher!  namely,  in 
heroic  plays."  He  had,  moreover, 
proposed  to  treat  "of  the  improvement 
of  our  language  since  Fletcher's  and 
Jonson's  days,  and,  consequently,  of 
our  refining  the  courtship,  raillery, 
and  conversation  of  plays."  In  great 
attempts  'tis  glorious  even  to  fail; 
and  assuredly  had  Dryden  essayed  all 
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thiM.  hiA  faanie  would  have  been  com-  admirable  aa  they  are,  and  superior, 
SSk  "  I  ^iiT^"  s^^  he,  with  his  in  aU  respects,  a  thousand  times  over 
S  iimorance  of  his  owi  and  his  to  the  best  of  D^rden's  and  of  hia 
WswSrtTbS  and  defects,  "have  contemporaries^  but  wrifully  bhnd 
Z  ch^rTweQ  chosen,  iid  kept  indeed,  or  worse,  must  the  m^who 
^uST^  ^tofering  with  eadi  could  thus  write  have  been  to  the 
oTh^wSTisS  thai  Fletcher  o^  matchless  gra^e,  vivacity,  dehcacy, 
^^^^dS^*  I  think  there  prodigaUty,andpoetryofbhakspearea 
£^J^  soieat  in  any  part  of  our  iomedy,  which  as  far  transcends  aU 
i^flhT^^^iTB^^^  of  thehappi^t  creations  of  oi^m^'s 
^  WW  in  some  of  our  predecessors,  wit,  as  the  pervadiog  pathos  and 
^M^U^hJandS^  sublimity  of  his  tr^y  aU  their  hap- 

jEglhe  Sihip,  rm^md    piest  inspirations  from  the  holy  foun- 
^^tkm  of  plays  I  -  We  cannot,     tain  of  ennobUng  or  pitymg  tea». 
S?K  tmlyl;  vS  much  in  prais^        In  its  day   the  following  Epilogue 
of  those  qualities  m  Ben's  comedies,     caused  a  great  hubbub— 
**  They,  who  have  best  succeeded  on  the  stage, 

Have  still  conform'd  their  genius  to  their  age. 

Thus  Jonson  did  mechanic  hranours  show, 

When  men  were  dull,  and  conversation  low. 

Then  comedy  was  faultless,  but  twaa  coarse : 

Cobb's  tankard  was  a  jest,  and  Otter's  horse. 

And,  as  their  comedy,  theb  love  was  mean ; 

Except  by  chance,  in  some  one  laboured  scene. 

Which  must  atone  for  an  ill-written  play. 

They  rose,  but  at  their  height  could  seldom  stay : 

Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer  sped ; 

And  they  have  kept  it  once  by  being  dead. 

But,  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  weigh 

Each  Ime,  and  every  word,  throughout  a  play, 

None  of  them,  no  not  Jonson  in  his  height, 

Could  pass  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 

Think  it  not  envy  that  these  truths  are  told— 

Our  poet's  not  malicious,  though  he's  bold. 

'Tis  not  to  brand  them  that  their  faults  are  showu. 

But  by  their  errors,  to  excuse  his  own. 

If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  raised, 

'TIS  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  praised. 

Wit's  now  arrived  to  a  more  high  degree ; 

Our  native  language  more  refined  and  free ; 

Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit. 

In  conversation,  than  those  poets  writ. 

Then,  one  of  these  is,  consequently,  true ; 
*  That  what  tins  poet  writes  comes  short  of  you. 

And  imitates  you  HI  (which  most  he  fears,) 

Or  else  his  writing  is  not  worse  than  theirs. 

Yet,  though  you  Judge  (as  sure  the  critics  will) 

That  some  before  him  writ  with  greater  skill. 

In  this  one  praise  he  has  their  fame  surpast, 

To  please  an  age  more  gallant  than  the  lasf 

Bryden  was  called  over  the  coals  among  the  writers  of  the  last  age, 
for  this  sacrilegious  Epilogue  by  per-  Shakspeare^  Fletcher,  and  Jonsoo. 
sons  ill  qualified  for  censors — among  "  In  what,"  he  asks,  "  does  the  refine- 
ethers,  by  my  Lord  Rochester— and  ment  of  a  language  principally  con- 
was  instantly  ready  with  his  defence—  sist  ?  " 

an  *'  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  ««  Either  in  rejecting  such  old  words 

the  Last  Age."    In  it  he  repeats  the  or  phrases  which  are  ill  sounding  or 

senseless  assertion,   ^^  that  the  Ian-  improper,  or  in  admitting  new,  which 

guage,  wit,  and  conversation.of  ^ur  are  more  proper,  more  sounding,  and 

age  are  improved  and  refined  above  .more  luxuriant     *    *    *    l^laliceand 

the  last;"  and  he  takes  care  to  include  lartiaUty  set  apart,  let  any  man  who 
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understands  English,  read  diligently 
the  works  of  Shukspeare  and  Fletcher, 
and  I  dare  undertake  that  he  will  find 
in  every  page  cither  some  solecism  of 
speech,  or  some  notorious  jfiaw  in  sense ; 
jet  these  men  are  reverenced,  when 
we  are  not  forgiven.  That  their  wit 
if  great,  and  many  times  their  expres- 
sions noble,  envy  itself  cannot  deny. 
But  the  times  were  ignorant  in  which 
they  lived.  Poetry  was  then,  if  not  in 
its  infancy  among  us,  at  least  not 
arrived  to  its  vigour  and  maturity. 
Witness  the  lameness  of  their  plots, 
iBsay  of  which,  especially  those  they 
writ  first,  (for  even  that  age  refined  it- 
self in  some  measure,)  were  made  up 
of  some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story, 
which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up 
the  business  of  an  age.  I  suppose  I 
need  not  name  '  Pericles,  Prince  of 
Tyre,'  nor  the  historical  plays  of  Sltah- 
spectre,  besides  many  of  the  rest,  as 
the  '  Winter's  Tale,'  '  Love's  labour 
Lost,'  *  Measure  for  Measure,'  which 
were  either  founded  on  impossibilities, 
or  at  least  so  meanly  written,  that  the 
comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth,  nor 
the  serious  part  your  concernment." 

In  all  this  rash  and  wretched 
folly,  Dryden  shows  his  iguorancc  of 
the  order  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote 
his  plays  ;  and  Sir  Waiter  kindly 
says,  that  there  will  be  cliaiity  in 
believing  that  he  was  not  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  those  he  so  sum- 
marily and  unjustly  condemns.  But 
unluckily  this  nonsense  was  written 
during  the  very  time  lie  wa.s  said  by 
Sir  W^alter  to  have  been  "  eugagiid 
in  a  closer  and  more  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  English  poets  than 
he  had  before  bestowed  upon  them  ; " 
and,  from  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare, 
learning  that  the  sole  staple  of  the 
drama  was  ^^  human  characters  acting 
from  the  direct  and  energetic  influence 
of  human  passions.''  Yet  Sir  Walter 
was  right;  only  Dryden's  opinions 
and  judgments  kept  fluctuating  all  his 
life  long,  too  much  obedient  to  the 
gusts  of  whim  and  caprice,  or  ofteucr 
Btill  to  the  irregular  influences  of  an 
impatieot  spirit,  that  could  not  brook 
any  opposition  fh)m  any  quart<ir  to  its 
domineering  self-will.  For  in  not 
many  months  after,  in  the  Prologue 
to  *^  Anrengzebe,*'  are  these  noble 


^Bot  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret 


Invades  his  heart  at  Shakspeare's  sacred 
name ; 

Awed  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Ro- 
mans rage, 

lie,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the 
stage. 

And  to  an  age  less  polish'd,  more  un- 
skiUM, 

Does,  with  disdain,  the  foremost  honours 
yield." 

Ia«s   ]X)li6lied — more  unskilled  I 
Here,  too,  he  is  possessed  with  tho 
same  foolish  fancy  as  when  he  said, 
in  the  ''  Defence  of  the  Epilogue," — 
^^  But  these  absurdities  which  those 
poets  committed,  may  more  properly 
be  called  the  age's  fault  than  theirs. 
For  besides  the  want  of  education 
and  learning,  (which  was  their  parti- 
cular uiihappine^,)  they  wanteil  the 
benolit  of  converse.    Their  audiences 
wore  n()  better,  and  therefore  wore 
satisfied    with    what    they  brought. 
Those  who  call  theirs  the  golden  age 
of  j)()etrv,  have  only  this  reason  for  it, 
that  thoy  were  then    content  with 
aconis  U'fore  they  knew  the  use  of 
bread  ! "      Then,   after  a  somewhat 
hasty  and  unconvincing  examination 
of  certain  incorrectnesses  and  mean- 
nesses of  expression  even  in  Ben  Jon- 
son,    learned  as  he  was,    he    asks, 
"What  correctness  after  this  can  be 
expected  from  Shahspeare  or  Fletcher, 
who  wanted  that  learning  ^id  care 
which  Jonson  had  ?    I  will  therefore 
spare  myself  the  trouble  of  enqtdring 
into  their  faults,  who,  had  they  lived 
now,  had  doubtless  written  more  cor- 
rectly." Since  Shakspeare's  days,  too, 
the  English  language  had  been  re- 
fined,   he   says,    by   receiving   new 
words  and  phrases,  and  becoming  the 
•richer  for  them,  as  it  would  be  '*  by 
importation  of  bullion."    It  is  admit- 
ted, however,  that  Shakspeare,  Flet- 
cher, and  Jonson  did  indeed  beautify 
our  tongue  by  their  curiosa  fdicitas 
in  the  use  of  old  words,  to  which  it 
often  gave  a  rare  meaning;   but  in 
that  they  were  followed  by  **  Sir  John 
Suckling  and  Mr  Waller,  who  r^ned 
upon  themP'  But  the  greatest  improve- 
ment and  refinement  of  all,  "  in  this 
age,"  is  said  to  have  been  in  wit.  Pure 
wit,  and  without  alloy,  was  the  wit  of 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
of  the  Clubs.   It  shines  like  gold,  yea 
much  fine  gold,  in  the  works  of  all 
the  master  play-wrights.    Whereaa, 
**  Shakspeare,  who  many  times  haa 
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written  better  than  any  poet  in  any 
language,  is  yet  so  far  from  writing 
wit  always,  or  expressing  that  wit 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  be  writes,  in  many  places, 
below  the  dullest  writers  of  ours,  or 
any  preceding  age.    Never  did  any 
author  precipitate  himself  from  such 
height  of  thought  to  so  low  expres- 
sions, as  he  often  does.    He  is  the 
very  Janus  of  poets ;   he  wears  al- 
most every  where  two  faces ;  and  yon 
have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  one 
ere  you  despise  the  other."    That  the 
wit  **  of  this  age  "  is  much  more  courtly, 
may,  Dryden  thinks,  be  easily  proved 
by  viewing  the  characters  of  gentlemen 
which  were  written  in  the  last.    For 
example — ^who  do  you  think  ?    Why, 
Mercutio.      "  Shakspeare  showed 
the  best  of  his  skill  in  Mercutio ;  and 
he  said  himself  that  he  was  forced  to 
kill  him  in  the  third  act,  to  prevent 
being  killed  by  him.     But  for  my 
part  I  cannot  find  he  was  so  danger- 
ous a  person :  I  see  nothing  in  him 
but  what  was  so  exceedingly  harmless, 
that  he  might  have  lived  to  the  end 
of  the  play  and  died  in  his  bed,  with- 
out offence  to  any  man."    Wit  Shak- 
speare had  in  common  with  his  inge- 
nious contemporaries;  but  theirs,  to 
speak  out  plainly,  ^^  was  not  that  of 
gentlemen ;  there  was  ever  somewhat 
that  was  ill-natured  and  clownish  in  it, 
and  which  confessed  the  conversation 
of  the  authors."   "  In  this  age,"  Dry- 
den declares  the  last  and  greatest 
advantage  of  writing  proceeds  from 
conversation.    ^^  In  that  age  "  there 
was  ^^  less  gallantry ; "  and  **  neither 
did  they  (Shakspeare,  Ben,  and  the 
rest)  keep  the  best  company  of  theirs." 
But  let  the   illustrious   time-server* 
speak  at  large. 

**  Now,  if  they  ask  me,  whence  it  is 
that  our  conyersation  is  so  much  re- 
fined ?  I  must  freely,  and  without  flat* 
tery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it, 
particularly  to  the  king,  whose  example 
gives  a  law  to  it.  His  own  misfortunes, 
and  the  nation's,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  rarely  allowed  to  sove- 
reign princes — I  mean  of  travelling,  and 
being  conversant  in  the  most  polished 
courts  of  Europe ;  and,  thereby,  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by 
nature  to  receive  the  impressions  of  a 
gallant  and  generous  education.  At 
his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as 
nmch  in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion ;  and. 


as  the  excellency  of  his  nature  forgave 
the  ohe,  so  the  excellency  of  his  man- 
ners reformed  the  other.  The  desire 
of  imitating  so  great  a  pattern,  first 
awakened  the  duU  and  heavy  spirita  of 
the  English  from  their  natural  reaer- 
vedness ;  loosened  them  from  thor  stiff 
forms  of  conversation,  and  made  them 
easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  dis- 
course. Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of 
living  became  more  free ;  and  the  fire 
of  the  English  wit,  which  was  before 
stifled  under  a  constrained,  melancholy 
way  of  breeding,  began  first  to  di^lay 
its  force  by  mixing  the  solidity  of  our 
nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety  of  <nir 
neighbours.  This  being  granted  to  be 
true,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets^, 
whose  work  is  imitation,  should  be  the 
only  persons  in  three  kingdoms  who 
should  not  receive  advantage  by  it ;  or, 
if  they  should  not  more  easily  imitate 
the  wit  and  conversation  of  the  present 
age  than  of  the  past. 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  admire  the  bean- 
ties  and  the  heights  of  Shakspeare;,  with- 
out falling  after  him  into  a  carelessness, 
and,  as  I  may  call  it,  a  lethargy  of 
thought,  for  whole  scenes  together.' 


9* 


Shakspeare  lethargic — comatose ! 

Sir  Walter's  admiration  of  *^  glorious 
John"  was  so  much  part  of  his  very 
nature,  that  he  says,  "  it  is  a  bold, 
perhaps  presumptuous,  task  to  attempt 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false 
criticism  in  the  foregoing  essay:  for 
who  is  qualified  to  be  umpire  betwixt 
Shakspeare   and   Dryden?"     None 
that  ever  breathed,  better  than  bis 
own  great  and  good  self.    Tet  surely 
he  was  wrong  in  saying,  that  when 
Shakspeare  wrote  for  the  staee,  **wit 
was  not  required."    Required  or  not, 
there*  it  was  in  perfection,  of  which 
Dryden,  with  all  his  endowments,  had 
no  idea.    The  question  is  not  as  he 
puts  it,  were  those  '*  audiences  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  delights  which 
a  cultivated  mind  derives  horn  the 
gradual  development  of  a  story,  the 
just  dependence  of  its  parts  upon 
each  other,  the  minute  beauties  of 
language,  and  the  absence  of  every 
thing  incongruous  or  indecorous?" 
They  may  have  been  so,  thongh  we 
do  not  believe  they  were.    But  the 
question  is,  are  Shakspeare's  Plays, 
beyond  all  that  ever  were  written, 
distinguished  for  those  veiy  excel- 
lences, and  free  from  almost  all  those 
very  defects?   That  they  are,  few  if 
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any  will  now  dare  to  deny.  WliiU?  the 
best  of  Dryden's  own  Tliiys,  and  still 
more  those  of  his  forgotten  contem- 
poraries, infinitely  inferior  to  Sliak- 
speare's  in  all  those  very  excellences, 
are  choke-full  of  all  manner  of  faults 
and  flagrant  sins  against  decorum  and 
congruity,  in  the  eyes  of  mere  taste ; 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  according 
to  no  rules  can  be  rated  high  as  works 
of  art.  The  truth  of  all  this  mani- 
festly forced  itself  upon  Sir  Walter's 
seldom  erring  judgment,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  comi>osition  of  the  ela- 
borate note,  in  which  he  would  fain 
have  justified  Dryden  even  at  the 
expense  of  Shakspeare.  And,  as  it 
now  stands,  though  beautifully  writ- 
ten, it  swarms  with  non-scquiturs^ 
and  perplexing  half-tniths. 

In  the  Preface  to  *'Ti-oilus  and 
Cressida,"  (1679,)  Dryden  again — 
and  for  the  last  time — descants,  in 
the  same  unsatisfactory  strain,  on 
Shakspeare.  ^Eschylus,  he  tells  us, 
was  held  in  the  same  veneration 
by  the  Athenians  of  after  ages  as 
Shakspeare  by  his  countrymen.  But 
in  the  age  of  that  poet,  the  (iroek 
tongue  bad  arrived  at  its  full  per- 
fection, and  they  had  among  them 
an  exact  standard  of  writing  and 
speaking;  whereas  the  English  lan- 
guage, even  in  his  (Drydeu's)  own 
age,  was  wanting  in  the  verj'  founda- 
tion of  certainty,  "  a  perfect  gram- 
mar :"  so,  what  must  it  have  been  in 
Shakspeare's  time? 

"  The  tongue  in  general  is  so  much 
refined  since  then,  that  many  of  his 
words,  and  more  of  his  phrases,  are 
scarce  intelligible.  And  of  those  which 
we  understand,  some  are  ungrammati- 
cal,  others  coarse  ;  and  his  whole  style 
is  so  pestered  with  figurative  expres- 
sions, that  it  is  as  affected  as  it  is  obscure. 
It  is  true  that,  in  his  latter  plays,  he  had 
worn  off  somewhat  of  the  rust ;  but  the 
tragedy  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
correct  was  in  all  probability  one  of  his 
first  endeavours  on  the  stage.  . 
So  lamely  is  it  left  to  us,  that  it  is  not 
divided  into  acts.  For  the  play  itself, 
the  author  seems  to  have  begun  it  with 
some  fire.  The  characters  of  Pandarus 
and  Theraites  are  promising  enough-; 
but,  as  if  be  grew  weary  of  his  task, 
after  an  entrance  or  two,  he  lets  them 
fall ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy 
ia  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  drums  and 
tnmipeta,  excursions,  and  alarms.  The 
persona  who  give  name  to  the  tragedy 


arc  left  alive.  Cressida  is  false,  and  is 
not  punished.  Yet,  after  all,  because 
the  play  was  Shakspeare's,  and  that 
there  appeared  in  some  places  of  it  the 
admirable  genius  of  the  author,  I  under- 
took to  remove  that  heap  of  rubbish, 
under  which  many  excellent  thoughts 
lay  wholly  buried.  Accordingly,  I  have 
remodelled  the  plot,  threw  out  many 
unnecessary  persons,  improved  those 
which  were  begun  and  left  unfinished, 
as  Hector,  Troilus,  Pandarus,  and  Ther- 
sites,  and  added  that  of  Andromache. 
After  that,  I  made,  with  no  small 
trouble,  an  order  and  connexion  of  all 
the  scenes,  removing  them  from  the 
places  where  they  were  inartificially 
set;  and  though  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  all  unbroken,  because  the 
scene  must  be  sometimes  in  the  city 
and  sometimes  in  the  court,  yet  I  have 
so  ordered  them,  that  there  is  a  cohe- 
rence of  them  with  one  another,  and  a 
dependence  on  the  main  design :  no 
leaping  from  Troy  to  the  Grecian  tents, 
and  thence  back  again,  in  the  same  act^ 
but  a  due  proportion  of  time  allowed  for 
every  motion.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
have  refined  the  language,  which  before 
was  obsolete ;  but  1  am  willing  to  ac 
knowledge,  that  as  I  have  often  drawn 
his  English  nearer  to  our  times,  so  I 
have  sometimes  conformed  my  own  to 
his ;  and  consetiuently,  the  language  is 
not  altogether  so  pure  as  it  is  signifi- 
cant." 

John  Dryden  and  Samuel  Johnson 
resemble  one  another  very  strongly 
in  their  treatment  of  Shakspeare. 
Both  of  them  seem  at  times  to  have 
perfectly  understood  and  felt  his  great- 
ness, and  both  of  them  have  indited 
glorious  things  in  its  exaltation.  Their 
praise  is  the  utterance  of  worship. 
•You  might  believe  them  on  their 
knees  before  an  idol.  But  theirs  is  a 
strange  kind  of  reverence.  It  alter- 
nates with  derision,  and  is  compatible 
with  contempt.  The  god  sinks  into 
the  man,  and  the  man  is  a  barbarian, 
babbling  uncouth  speech.  "  Coarse," 
"  ungrammatical,"  "  obscure,"  "  af- 
fected," "unintelligible,"  "rusty!" 
The  words  distilled  from  the  lips  of 
Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Juliet,  Imogen! 

Dryden  informs  us,  that  ages  after 
the  death  of  ^schylus,  the  Athenians 
ordained  an  equal  reward  to  the  poets 
who  could  alter  his  plays  to  be  acted 
in  the  theatre,  with  those  whose  pro- 
ductions were  wholly  new,  and  of 
their  own.    Bnt  the  case,  he  laments^ 
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18  not  the  same  in  England,  though 
the  difficnlties  are  greater.  .£schy- 
Ina  wrote  good  Greek,  Shakspeare  bad 
English ;  and  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  a  refined  andience  was  a  hard  job. 
Sorely  "  pestered  with  figurative  ex- 
pressions** must  have  been  the  trans- 
mogrifier;  and  he  had  to  look  for 
wages,  not  to  anation*s  gratitude,  but 
a  manager^s  greed.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  desperate  expeiUent  for  raising  the 
funds.  In  his  jndsnent  the  Play  itself 
was  but  a  poor  afiair — an  attempt  by 
an  apprentice,  that,  to  be  producible, 
required  the  shaping  of  a  master's 
hand.  ^ ^  Lamely  left,"  it  had  to  be  set 
on  its  feet  ere  it  could  tread  the  stage. 
With  what  nonchaiance  does  he  throw 
ont  *^  unnecessary  persons,*'  and  im- 
prove "unfinished!**  Hector,  Troilns, 
raodarus,  and  Thersites,  skilless 
Shakspeare  had  but  begun — artful 
Dryden  made  an  end  of  them ;  Cres- 
sida,  who  was  false  as  she  was  fair, 
yet  left  alive  to  deceive  more  men, 
became  a  paragon  of  truth,  chastity, 
and  suicide ;  and  by  an  amazing 
stretch  of  invention,  far  beyond  the 
Swan's,  was  added  Andromache. 
Diyden  proudly  aunonnces  that  "  the 
scenes  of  Pandarus  and  Cressida, 
of  Troilus  and  Paudarus,  of  Andro- 
mache with  Hector  and  the  Trojans, 
in  the  second  act,  are  wholly  new ;  to- 
gether with  that  of  Nestor  and  Ulysses 
with  Thersites,  and  that  of  Thersites 
with  Ajax  and  Achilles.  I  will  not 
weary  my  reader  with  the  scenes  which 
are  added  of  Pandarus  and  the  lovers 
In  the  thbrd,  and  those  of  Thersites, 
which  are  wholly  altered ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  the  last  scene  in  it,  which  is 
almost  half  the  act,  betwixt  IVoilus 
and  Hector.  I  have  been  so  tedious  • 
in  three  acts,  that  I  shall  contract 
myself  in  the  two  last  The  begm- 
ning  scenes  of  the  fourth  act  are  either 
added,  or  changed  wholly  by  me ;  the 
middle  of  it  is  Shakspeare's,  altered 


and  mingled  with  my  own ;  three  or 
four  of  the  last  scenes  are  iiltogether 
new ;  and  the  wh(^  fifth  act,  l>oth 
the  plot  and  the  writing,  are  m j  own 
additions.**  O  heavens !  why  was  it 
not  aU  "my  own?** 

No  human  being  can  have  a  right 
to  use  another  in  such  a  way  as  this. 
Shakspeare*s  plays  were  then,  and  are 
now,  as  much  his  own  property  aa  the 
property  of  the  public — or  rather,  the 
public  holds  them  in  trust.  Dryden 
was  a  delinquent  towards  the  dead. 
His  crime  was  sacrilege.  In  reading 
his  "  TroDus  and  Cressida,**  you  ever 
and  anon  fear  yon  have  lost  your 
senses.  Bits  of  veritable  Shakspearean 
gold,  burnished  star-bright,  embossed 
in  pewter!  Diamonds  set  in  dirt! 
Sentences  illuminated  with  words  of 
power,  suddenly  rising  and  sinking, 
through  a  fiare  of  fhstian!  Here 
Apollo's  lute — ^there  hurdy-gurdy. 

"  For  the  play  itself,**  said  Dryden 
insolently,  "  the  author  seems  to  have 
begun  it  with  some  fire  ;**  and  here  it 
is  continued  with  much  smoke.  '^  The 
characters  of  Pandarus  and  Thersites 
are  promising  enough;**  here  we 
shudder  at  their  performance.  Such  a 
monstrous  Pandarus  would  have  been 
blackballed  at  the  Pimp.  Thersites — 
Shakspeare's  Thersites — for  Homer's 
was  another  Thersites  quite — finely 
called  by  Coleridge,  "  the  Caliban  of 
demagogic  life** — loses  all  individua- 
lity, and  is  but  a  brutal  buffoon  grossly 
caricatured.  The  scene  between  Ulys- 
ses and  Achilles,  with  its  wondrous 
wisdomful  speech,  is  omitted !  of 
itself,  worth  all  the  poetry  written 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Re- 
volution. 

Spirit  of  Glorious  John  I  forgive,  we 
beseech  thee,  tmth-telllng  Chi^to- 
pher — but  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace  defend  us!  w^ho  art  thou? 
Shakspeai'e's  ghost. 


Pboloqub,  bpokbh  bt  Ma  Bettbbton,  BSPBisiBTma  thb  GnoiT  of 

Shakspbabb. 
"  See,  my  loved  Britons,  see  your  Shakspeare  rise. 
An  awful  ghost  confess'd  to  human  eyes ! 
Unmuned,  methinks,  distingnish'd  I  had  been 
From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green, 
About  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  strive. 
And,  with  a  touch,  their  wither'd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpractised^  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage ; 
And  if  I  dndn'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
'Twas  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more. 
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On  formgn  trade  I  needed  not  rel j, 
Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  supply. 
In  this  mj  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  behold 
Some  master-strokesy  so  manly  and  so  bold. 
That  he  who  meant  to  alter^  found  'em  such. 
He  fliiook,  and  thought  it  sacrilege  to  touch. 
Now,  where  are  the  successors  to  my  name  ? 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame  ? 
Weak,  short-lifed  issues  of  a  feeble  age ; 
Scarce  fiying  to  be  christen'd  on  the  stase ! 
For  humour  farce,  for  lore  they  rhyme  mspense. 
That  tolls  the  knell  for  their  departed  sense. 
Dulness,  that  in  a  playhouse  meets  disgrace, 
flight  meet  with  rererence  in  its  proper  place. 
The  fulsome  clench  that  nauseates  the  town. 
Would  from  a  judge  or  alderman  go  down — 
Such  virtue  is  there  in  a  robe  and  gown ! 
And  that  insipid  stufT  which  here  yon  hate, 
Ifight  somewhere  else  be  call'd  a  grave  debate : 
Dulness  is  decent  in  the  church  and  state. 
But  I  forget  that  still  'tis  understood 
Bad  plays  are  best  decried  by  showing  good. 
Sit  sUent,  then,  that  my  pleased  soul  may  see 
A  judging  audience  once,  and  worthy  me. 
My  faithful  scene  from  true  records  shall  tell. 
How  Trojan  valour  did  the  Greek  excel ; 
Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fame  regain. 
And  Homer's  angry  ghost  repine  in  vain." 
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The  best  hand  of  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  at  prologne  and  epilogue, 
was  Diyden.  And  here  he  showed 
himself  to  be  the  boldest  too ;  and 
above  fear  of  ghosts.  For  though  it 
was  bat  a  make-believe,  it  must  have 
reqiured  courage  in  Shakspeare's  mur- 
derer to  look  on  its  mealy  face. 
The  ^ost  speaks  well — nobly — for 
six  lines— though  more  like  Dryden's 
than  Shaki^ieare's.  That  was  not  his 
style  when  alive.  The  seventh  line 
woold  have  choked  him,  had  he  been 
a  mere  light-and-shadow  ghost.  But 
in  death  never  would  he  thus  have 
given  the  lie  to  his  life.  ^^  Untaught," 
he  might  have  tmly  said — for  he  had 
so  master.  ^^Unpractised!"  Nay, 
^^  Troilos  and  Cressida"  sprang  from 
a  brain  that  had  teemed  with  many  a 
biith.  "  A  barbarous  age  1 "  Bead — 
^  Great  Eiiza^s  golden  time,"  when 
the  sun  of  England's  genius  was  at 
meridian.  '^  Sacrilege  to  touch ! " 
Prologue  had  not  read  Preface.  Little 
did  the  "  injured  ghost"  suspect  the 
spectacle  that  wajs  to  ensue.  Much 
cj^  what  foUowB  is,  in  worse  degree, 
Diydemsh  all  over.  Sweetest  Shak- 
speiure  scoffed  not  so  I 

Suppose  Shakspeare*s  ghost  to  have 
slipped  qnletly  into  the  manager's 
box  to  witness    the    performance. 


Poets  after  death  do  not  lose  all 
memory  of  their  own  earthly  visions. 
Thoughts  of  the  fairest  are  with  them 
in  Paradise.  At  first  sight  of  Dorinda 
he  would  have  bolted. 

Dryden  says,  that  "  he  knew  not  to 
distingoish  the  blown  puffy  style  from 
true  sublimity."  He  would  then  have 
done  so,  and  no  mistake.  ^*  The  fury 
of  his  fancy  often  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  either 
in  coining  of  new  words  and  phrases, 
or  racking  words  which  were  in  use, 
into  the  violence  of  catachresis."  His 
ears  would  have  been  jarred  by  Pi*os- 
pero's  "polite  conversation,"  so  un- 
like what  he,  who  had  not  "  kept  the 
best  society,"  was  confined  to  "  in  a 
barbarous  age."  Yet  Dryden  con- 
fessed that  he  "  understood  the  nature 
of  the  passions,"  and  "made  his  cha- 
racters distinct ; "  so  that  "  his  fail- 
ings were  not  so  much  in  the  passions 
themselves,  as  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression." Unfortunately,  his  vocabu- 
lary was  neither  choice  nor  extensive, 
and  he  "  often  obscured  his  meaning 
by  his  words,  and  sometimes  made  it 
unintelligible." 

''  To  wpeak  justly  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter :  it  is  neither  height  of  thought 
that  is  discommended,  nor  pathetic  ve- 
hemence, nor  any  nobleness  of  expres- 
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mon  in  its  proper  place ;  but  it  is  a 
false  measure  of  all  these,  something 
which  is  like  them,  and  is  not  them  ;  it 
is  the  Bristol  stone,  which  appears  like 
a  diamond  ;  it  is  an  extravagant  thought 
instead  of  a  sublime  one ;  it  is  a  roar- 
ing madness  instead  of  vehemence ;  a 
sound  of  words  instead  of  sense.  If 
Shakspeare  were  stripped  of  all  the 
bombasts  in  his  passions^  and  dressed  in 
the  most  vulgar  words,  we  should  find 
the  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remaining ; 
if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down, 
there  would  still  be  silver  at  the  bottom 
of  the  melting-pot ;  but  1  fear  (at  least 
let  me  fear  it  for  myself)  that  we,  who 
ape  his  sounding  words,  have  nothing  of 
his  thought,  but  are  all  outside ;  there 
b  not  80  much  as  a  dwarf  within  our 
giant's  clothes.  Therefore,  let  not 
Shakspeare  suffer  for  our  sakes ;  it  is 
our  fault,  who  succeed  him  in  an  age 
that  is  more  refined,  if  we  imitate  him 
so  ill  that  we  copy  his  failings  only, 
and  make  a  virtue  of  that  in  our  yrni- 
ings  which  in  his  was  an  imperfection. 


''  For  what  remains,  the  excellency 
of  that  poet  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
more  manly  passions ;  Fletcher's  in  the 
softer.  Shakspeare  writ  better  betwixt 
man  and  man;  Fletcher  betwixt  man 
and  woman :  consequently  the  one  de- 
scribed friendship  better — the  other 
love.  Yet  Shakspeare  taught  Fletcher 
to  write  love;  and  Juliet  and  Desde- 
roona  are  originals.  It  is  true,  the 
scholar  had  the  softer  soul,  but  the 
master  had  the  kinder.  Friendship  is 
both  a  virtue  and  a  passion  essentially ; 
love  is  a  passion  only  in  its  nature,  and 
is  not  a  virtue  but  by  accident :  good- 
nature makes  friendship,  but  effeminacy 
love.  Shakspeare  had  an  universal 
mind>  which  comprehended  aU  charac- 
ters and  passions;  Fletcher,  a  more 
confined  and  limited:  for  though  he 
treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  honour, 
ambition,  revenge,  and  generally  all  the 
stronger  passions,  he  either  touched 
not,  or  not  masterly.  To  conclude  all, 
he  was  a  limb  of  Shakspeare.*' 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. — A  POEM. 


By  Thomas  Roscoe. 


Pabt  I. 


Proud  Julian  towers !  ye  whose  grey  turrets  rise 
In  hoary  grandeur,  minglhig  with  the  skies — 
Whose  name — thought — ^image — every  spot  are  rife 
With  startling  legends— themes  of  death  in  life ! 
Recall  the  voices  of  wrong'd  spirits  fled — 
Echoes  of  life  that  long  survived  their  dead ; 
And  let  them  tell  the  history  of  thy  crimes, 
The  present  teach,  and  warn  all  future  tidies. 

Time's  veil  withdrawn,  what  tragedies  of  woe 
Loom  in  the  distance,  fill  the  ghastly  show  I 
Oh,  tell  what  hearts,  torn  from  light's  cheering  ray, 
Within  thy  death-shades  bled  their  lives  away ; 
What  anxious  hopes,  strifes,  agonies,  and  fears, 
In  thy  dread  walls  have  lingered  years  on  years-. 
Still  mock'd  the  patient  prisoner  as  he  pray'd 
That  death  would  shroud  his  woes — ^too  long  delay'd ! 

Could  the  great  Norman,  with  prophetic  eye, 
Have  scann'd  the  vista  of  fnturity, 
And  seen  the  cell-worn  phantoms,  one  by  one, 
Rise  and  descend— the  father  to  the  son — 
Whose  purest  blood,  by  treachery  and  guilt, 
On  thy  polluted  scaffolds  has  been  spilt, 
Methhiks  Ambition,  with  his  subtle  ai*t, 
Had  fired  his  hero  to  a  nobler  part. 
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Yes !  curst  Ambition — spoiler  of  mankind — 
That  with  thy  trophies  lur'st  the  dazzled  mind, 
That  'neath  the  gorgeous  veil  thy  conquests  weave, 
Would'st  liide  thy  form,  and  Rcason^s  eye  deceive — 
By  what  strange  spells  still  dost  thou  rule  the  mind 
That  madly  worships  thee,  or,  tamely  blind. 
Forbears  to  fathom  thoughts,  that  at  thy  name 
Should  kindle  horror,  and  overwhelm  with  shame. 

Alas,  that  thus  the  human  heart  should  pay 
Too  willing  homage  to  thy  bloody  sway ; 
Should  stoop  submissive  to  a  fiend  sublime 
And  venerate  e'en  the  majesty  of  crime ! 
How  soon  to  those  that  tem[>t  thee  art  thou  ivcar — 
To  prompt,  direct,  and  steel  the  heart  to  fear ! 
Oh,  not  to  such  the  voice  of  peace  shall  speak. 
Nor  placid  zephyr  fan  th(;ir  fevcrd  cheek ; 
Sleep  ne'er  shall  seal  their  hot  and  blood -staiu'd  eye, 
But  conscious  visions  ever  haunt  them  nigh  ; 
Grandeur  to  them  a  faded  flower  shall  be. 
Wealth  but  a  thorn,  and  power  a  fruitless  tree  ; 
And,  as  they  near  the  tomb,  with  panting  breast, 
Shrink  from  the  dread  unknown,  yet  hope  no  rest ! 

Stem  towers  of  strength !  once  bulwarks  of  the  hind. 
When  feudal  power  bore  sway  with  sovereign  hand — 
Frown  ye  no  more — the  glory  of  the  scene — 
Sad,  silent  witness  of  what  cnines  have  been  I 
Accurst  the  day  when  first  our  Norman  foe 
Taught  Albion's  high-bom  Saxon  sons  to  bow 
'Neath  victor-pride  and  insolenc^j— leara  to  feel 
What  earth's  dark  woes — when  abject  vassals  kneel ; 
And  worse  the  hour  when  his  remorseless  heir. 
Alike  uncheck'd  by  heaven,  or  earthly  prayer. 
With  lusts  ignoble,  fed  by  martial  might, 
Usurp'd  man's  fair  domains  and  native  right. 

Ye  generous  spirits  that  protect  the  brave. 
And  watch  the  seaman  o'er  the  crested  wave, 
Cast  roimd  the  fearless  soul  your  glorious  s])ell. 
That  fired  a  Hampden  and  inspired  a  Tell- 
Why  left  ye  Wallace,  greatest  of  the  free. 
His  hills'  prgnd  champion — heart  of  liberty — 
Alone  to  cope  with  tyranny  and  hate. 
To  sink  at  last  in  ignominious  fate? 
Sad  Scotia  wept,  and  still  on  valour's  shiine 
Our  glistening  tears,  like  pearly  dewdrops,  shine, 
To  tell  the  world  how  Albyn's  hero  bled, 
And  treasure  still  the  memory  of  her  dead. 
Whose  prison  annals  speak  of  thrilling  deeds, 
How  truth  is  tortured  and  how  genius  bleeds  ? 
Whose  eye  dare  trace  them  down  the  tragic  stream — 
Mark  what  fresh  phantoms  in  the  distance  gleam, 
As  dark  and  darker  o'er  th'  ensanguined  page 
The  mthless  deed  pollutes  each  later  age? 
See  where  the  rose  of  Bolingbroke's  rich  bloom 
Fades  on  the  bed  of  martyr'd  Richard's  tomb ! 
Look  where  the  spectre  babes,  still  smiling  fair, 
Spring  from  the  couch  of  death  to  realms  of  air  1 
Oh,  thought  accurst !  that  uncle,  guardian,  foe, 
Should  join  in  one  to  strike  the  murderoiu  blow. 
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Ask  we  for  tears  from  pit/s  sacred  fount? 
"Forbear  I"  cries  vengeance — "  that  is  my  account.^ 
There  is  a  power — an  eye  whose  light  can  span 
The  dark-laid  schemes  of  the  vain  tyrant,  man. 
Lo !  where  it  pierces  through  the  shades  of  nigbt, 
And  all  its  hideous  secrets  start  to  light — 
In  vain  earth's  puny  conquerors  heaven  defy — 
Their  kingdom's  dust,  and  but  one  throne  on  high. 
See  heaven's  applause  support  the  virtuous  wrong'd. 
And  'midst  his  state  the  despot's  fears  prolong'd. 
Thou  tyrant,  yes !  the  declaration  God 
Himself  hath  utter'd — "  I'm  the  avenging  rod  1 " 
Words  wing'd  with  fate  and  fire  1  eh,  not  in  vain 
Ye  cleft 'the  air,  and  sw^t  Gomorrah's  plain, 
When,  dark  idolatry  unmask'd,  she  stood 
The  mark  of  heaven — a  fiery  solitude  I 
And  still  ye  sped — still  mark'd  the  varied  page 
In  every  time — ^through  each  rev(^ving  age^ 
Wherever  man  trampled  his  fellow  man, 
Unscared  by  crimes,  ye  marr'd  his  ruthless  i^vl — 
Still  shall  ye  speed  till  time  has  pass'd  away. 
And  retribution  reigns  o'er  earth's  last  day. 

Methinks  I  hear  from  each  relentless  stone 
The  spirits  of  thy  martyr'd  victims  groan, 
And  eager  whispers  Echo  round  each  odl 
The  oft  repeated  legend,  and  re-dwell, 
With  the  same  fondness  that  bespeaks  delight 
In  childhood's  heart,  when  on  some  winter's  night, 
As  stormy  winds  low  whistle  through  the  vale, 
It  shuddering  lists  the  thrilling  ghostly  tale. 
It  seems  but  now  that  blood  was  spilt,  whose  stain 
Proclaims  the  dastard  soul— the  bloody  reign 
Of  the  Eighth  Harry — vampire  to  his  wife. 
Who  traffick'd  for  his  divorce  with  her  life ; 
So  fresh,  so  nK)ist,  each  ruddy  drop  appears 
Indelible  through  centuries  of  years  I 
And  who  is  this  whose  beauteous  figure  moves, 
Onward  to  meet  the  reeking  form  she  loves ; 
Whose  noble  mien — whose  dignity  of  grace, 
Extort  compassion  from  each  gazing  £oe?  . 
Tis  Dudley's  bride  t  like  some  fair  opening  flower 
Torn  from  its  stem — she  meets  fate's  db^t  hour ; 
Still  unappall'd  she  views  that  bloody  bier, 
Takes  her  last  sad  farewell  without  a  tear. 

Each  weeping  muse  bath  told  bow  Essex  died. 
Favourite  and  victim,  doom'd  by  female  pride. 
How  courtly  Suffolk  spent  his  latest  day. 
And  dying  Kaleigh  penn'd  his  deathless  lay. 
Here  nobto  Strafford  too  severely  taught 
How  dearly  royal  confidence  is  bought ; 
Received  the  warrant  which  demands  his  breath. 
And  with  a  calm  composure  walk'd — ^to  death. 
Nor  'mong  the  names  that  liberty  holds  dear, 
Shall  the  great  Russell  be  forgotten  here ; 
His  country's  boast — each  patriot's  honest  prid 
For  them  he  lived — ^for  them  he  wept  and  died. 

And  must  we  yet  another  page  unfold. 
To  glean  fresh  moral  from  th«  deeds  of  old? 
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Ye  busy  spirits  that  pervade  the  air, 

And  still  with  dark  intents  to  earth  repair ; 

That  goad  the  passions  of  the  hnman  breast, 

And  ^ar  the  missives  of  Fate's  stem  behest — 

Say,  stifle  ye  those  thoughts  that  Heaven  reveals — 

The  tears  of  sympathy — the  glow  that  steals 

O'er  the  yoong  heart,  or  prompts  soft  pity's  sigh — 

The  prayer  to  snatch  firom  harah  captivity 

The  virtnoos  doom'd — ^teach  but  to  praise — admire — 

Forbid  to  catch  one  spark  of  generous  fire? 

The  godlike  wish  oi  genius,  man  to  bless, 

With  rank  and  wealth  still  leaguing  to  oppress  I 

Oh  1  when  shall  glory  wreathe  bright  virtue's  claim, 

And  both  to  honour  give  a  holier  fame? 

Ye  tow^^  of  death  I — the  noblest  still  your  prey, 
Here  spent  in  solitude  their  sunless  day; 
In  your  waU'd  graves  a  living  doom  they  found; 
Broke  o'er  their  night  no  ray,  no  gladd'ning  sound. 
Yet  the  mind's  splendour,  with  imprison'd  wings. 
Rose  high,  and  shone  where  the  pure  seraph  sings ; 
Where  human  thought  taught  conscience  it  was  finee, 
And  burst  the  shackles  of  the  Bomish  See. 
Oh,  sweetest  liberty  I  how  dear  to  die  I 
Bound  by  each  sacred  link,  each  holy  tie ; 
To  save  unspotted  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
ChUd  of  our  heart — our  own — our  native  land! 
And,  oh !  how  dear  life's  latest  drop  to  shed. 
To  free  the  minds  by  superstition  led ; — 
To  spread  with  holy  earnest  zeal  abroad, 
That  priceless  gem — ^freedom  to  worship  Grod  I 
To  keep  unmingled  with  the  world's  vain  lore, 
The  faith  that  lightens  every  darken'd  hour ; 
That  faith  which  can  aloue  the  sinner  save. 
Prepare  for  death,  and  raise  him  from  the  grave ; 
Show  how,  by  yielding  all,  we  surest  prove, 
How  humbly,  deeply,  truly,  we  can  love ; 
How  much  we  prize  that  hope  divinely  given, 
The  key — the  seal*— the  passport  into  heaven. 

Pabt  U. 

What  sudden  blaze  spreads  through  the  crimson  skies, 
And  still  in  loftier  volumes  seems  to  rise? 
What  meteor  gleams,  that  from  the  fiery  north, 
In  savage  grandeur  fast  are  bursting  forth, 
And  light  your  very  walls?    Tell  me,  ye  Towers — 
*Its  Smithfield  revelling  in  his  festal  hours. 
Fed  with  your  captives :  shrieks  that  wildly  pierce 
The  roaring  flames  now  undulating  fierce, 
And'gasping  struggles,  mingled  groans,  proclaim 
The  power  of  torture  o'er  the  writhing  frame. 
Dark  are  your  dens,  and  deep  your  secret  cells, 
Whose  silent  gloom  your  tale  of  horrors  tells. 
Saw  ye  how  Cranmer  dared — yet  fear'd  to  die, 
Trembling  'mid  hopes  of  immortality  ? 
He  stood  alone; — a  brighter  band  appears 
Unaw'd  by  threats — imprtgnable  to  fears ; 
Who  suffered  glad  the  sacred  truth  to  spread. 
In  mild  obedience  to  its  fountain-head. 
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And  when  at  length  onr  popish  James  would  see 
Cold  superstition  bend  th*  nnhallow'd  knee, 
The  mystic  tapers  on  our  altars  bum, 
And  clouds  of  incense  shade  the  fragrant  urn, 
Shone  England's  prelates  faithful  to  their  call, 
In  bonds  of  truth  within  thy  massive  wall. 
See  grace  divine — ^see  Heaven  in  mercy  pour, 
The  balm  of  peace  on  Albion's  boasted  shore. 

Once  wrought  by  captive  fingers  on  thy  wall, 
The  hero's  home  and  prison,  grave  and  pall. 
What  dark  lines  meet  the  startled  stranger's  gaze, 
Thoughts  that  ennoble — sentiments  that  raise 
The  iron'd  captive  from  captivity, 
How  high  above  the  power  of  tyranny  I — 
And  ye  that  wander  by  the  evening  tide. 
Where  mountains  swell  or  mossy  streanodets  glide ; 
That  on  fresh  hills  can  hail  mom's  orient  ray, 
And  chant  with  birds  your  grateful  hymns  to  day ; 
Or  seek  at  noon,  beneath  some  pleasant  shade, 
To  feel  the  sunbeams  cool'd  by  leafy  glade — 
That  free  as  air,  mom,  noon,  and  eve,  can  roam. 
Where'er  you  list,  and  nature  call  your  home ; 
Learn  from  a  hopeless  prisoner's  words  and  fate, 
"  Virtue  is  valour — to  be  patient,  great ! " 
When  traced  on  prison  walls,  such  words  as  these 
Arrest  the  eye — appall  e'en  while  they  please — 
^^  Ah !  hapless  he  who  cannot  bear  the  weight. 
With  patient  heart  of  a  too  partial  fate, 
For  adverse  times  and  fortunes  do  not  kill. 
But  rash  impatience  of  impending  ill." 

Yes,  still  they  speak  to  bosoms  that  are  free 
Within  the  girdle  of  captivity ;  * 
Of  spirits  dauntless,  who  could  spurn  the  chain 
Of  human  punishment  or  mortal  pain ; 
That  e'en  amid  these  precincts  of  despair. 
Dared  free  themselves  from  thraldom's  jealous  care — 
Bound  but  by  ties  of  faith  and  virtue,  be 
Hejrs  of  bright  hopes  and  immortality. 
Oh  I  great  mind's  proud  inscriptions !    Who  shall  tell 
What  hand  engraved  those  lines  within  that  cell  ? 
What  heart  yet  steadfast,  while  around  him  stood 
Phantoms  of  death  to  chill  his  curdling  Uood, 
Could  battle  ^vith  despair  on  reason's  throne. 
And  conquer  where  the  fiend  would  reign  alone  ? 
Ah !  who  can  tell  what  sorrows  pierced  his  breast — 
Ran  through  each  vein,  usurp'd  his  hours  of  rest? 
What  stmggle  nerved  his  trembling  hand  to  trace 
With  moral  courage  words  he  dared  Co  face 
With  acts  that  ask'd  new  efforts  while  he  wrote 
To  man  his  soul  and  fix  his  every  thought  I 
Tremble,  thou  tyrant !  proud  ambition,  blush } 
Hearts  such  as  these  thy  power  can  never  crush. 
Are  they  forgotten  ?  no,  the  ragged  stone. 
The  lap  of  earth  on  which  they  rested  lone ; 
The  very  implements  of  torture  there — 
The  axe,  the  rack,  the  tyr^t's  jealous  care ; 
Each  mark  that  meets  successive  ages'  eyes 
Speaks,  trnmpet-tongned,  a  fame  tlukt  never  dies ; 
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And  tells  the  thoughtful  stranger,  while  the  tear 
Uubiddeu  starts,  that  freedom  triuniplfd  here — 
Flamed  her  immortal  wings  for  nobler  flight, 
And  bore  her  martyr'd  brave  to  realms  of  light. 
Nor  false  their  faith,  nor  like  the  fleeting  wind. 
Their  spirits  fled !  for  theirs  the  unprisonM  mind. 
No  tjrant-ehains,  no  bonds  of  earth  and  time. 
Could  hold  from  truth  and  freedom's  heights  sublime — 
From  that  bright  heaven  of  science,  whence  they  shed 
Fresh  glory  o'er  man's  cause  for  which  they  bled. 
Ask  what  is  left  ?  their  names  forgotten  now  ? 
Their  birth,  their  fortune  ?  not  a  trace  to  show 
"Where  sleeps  their  dust  ?    Go,  seek  the  blest  abode. 
Their  mind's  pure  joy,  the  bosom  of  then*  God ! 
Then  tell  if  in  the  dull  cold  prison's  air. 
And  wasted  to  a  living  shadow  there. 
Earth  scarcely  knew  them !  if  they  were  alone 
Where  they  were  cast,  to  pine  away  unknown  ? 
Friends,  had  they  none  ?  nor  beam'd  a  wish  to  share 
Love,  friendship,  and  to  breathe  the  common  air. 
Lost,  lost  to  all !  like  some  lone  desert  flower. 
Felt  they  unseen  Time's  slow  consuming  power. 
And  haird  each  parting  day  with  fond  delight. 
As  the  tired  pilgrim  greets  the  waning  light  ? 

No !  glad  bright  spirits,  guardians  of  the  mind, 
"Were  with  them ;  as  the  demon-powers  unbind 
And  lash  their  furies  on  the  conscious  breast 
Of  earth's  fell  tyrants  who  ne'er  dream  of  rest. 
Theirs,  too,  joy's  harbinger,  the  thoughts  aye  fed 
With  brighter  objects  than  of  earth,  that  shed 
A  light  within  their  narrow  home,  and  gave 
A  triumph's  lustre  to  the  yiiwning  grave. 
And  in  that  hour  when  the  proud  heart's  o'erthrown, 
And  self  all-powerless,  self  is  truly  known  ; 
When  pride  no  more  could  darken  the  free  mind, 
But  all  to  God  in  firm  faith  was  resign'd— 
Then  drank  their  souls  the  stream  of  love  divine, 
More  richly  flowing  than  the  Easteni  mine  ; 
Felt  heaven  expanding  in  the  heart  remjw'd,  « 

And  more  than  friends  in  desert  solitude. 

Peace  to  thy  martyrs !  thou  art  frowning  now 
With  all  the  array  of  bold  and  martial  show ; 
The  same  thy  battlements  with  tro])hies  dress'd. 
Present  defiance  to  the  hostile  bn^ast ; 
Around  thy  walls  the  soldier  keeps  his  ward, 
Scared  with  war's  sights  no  more  thy  peaceful  guard. 
Long  may  ye  stand,  the  voice  of  other  years, 
And  ope,  in  future  times,  no  fount  of  tears 
And  sorrows  like  the  past,  such  as  have  brought 
A  mournful  gloom  and  shadow  o'er  the  thought ; 
And  if  the  eye  one  pitying  drop  has  shed. 
That  drop  is  sacred,  it  embalms  the  dead. 
What  though  a  thousand  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  thy  dread  walls  entomb'd  their  noble  prey ; 
To  us  they  sj)eak,  ask  the  warm  tear  to  flow 
For  ills  now  pressing  and  for  present  woe ; 
Bid  us  to  succour  fellow-men  who  haste 
Along  the  thorny  road  of  life,  and  tasto 
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The  bitterness  of  poverty,  endore 
All  that  befalls  the  too  neglected  poor ; 
And  with  no  friend,  no  bounty  to  assist, 
Steal  from  the  world  unwept  for  and  mimiss^d. 

What  though  no  dungeon  wrap  the  wasting  day. 
Or  from  the  eye  exclude  the  cheering  ray ; 
What  though  no  tortures  visibly  may  tear 
The  writhing  limbs,  and  leave  their  signet  there ; 
Has  not  chill  penury  a  poisoned  dart, 
Inflicting  deeper  wounds  upon  the  heart? 
All  the  decrees  the  sternest  fate  may  bind, 
To  weigh  the  courage  or  display  the  mind — 
All  man  could  bear,  with  heart  unflinching  bear, 
Did  not  a  dearer  part  his  sufferings  share — 
Worse  than  the  captive^s  fate — wife,  child,  his  all. 
The  husband,  and  the  father^s  name,  i^pall 
His  very  soul,  and  bid  him  thrilling  feel 
Distraction,  as  he  makes  the  vain  appeal. 
Upon  his  brow,  where  manhood^s  hand  had  seal'd 
Its  perfect  dignity,  is  now  reveal'd 
A  haggard  wanness ;  from  his  livid  eye 
The  manly  Are  has  faded ;  cold  and  dry. 
No  more  it  glistens  to  the  light.    His  thought, 
To  the  last  pitch  of  frantic  memory  wrought. 
Turns  to  the  partner  of  his  heart  and  woe. 
Who,  weighed  with  grief,  no  lesser  love  can  know ; 
Despair  soon  haunts  the  hope  that  fills  his  breast, 
And  passion*s  flood  in  tumult  is  expressed. 

Amid  the  plains  where  ample  plenty  spreads 
Her  copious  stores  and  decks  the  yellow  meads, 
The  outcast  turns  a  ghastly  look  to  heaven ; 
Oh,  not  for  him  is  Kature*s  plenty  given ; 
RobbM  bf  the  birthright  nature  freely  gave, 
Save  that  last  portion  freely  left — ^a  grave ! 
Oh,  that  another  power  would  rule  man^s  heart, 
Uncramp  its  free-bom  will  in  every  part ; 
Mercy  more  swift,  justice  more  just,  more  slow, 
Grandeur  less  prone  to  deal  the  cruel  blow, 
T<$  bind  men^s  hands  with  fetters  than  with  alms. 
And  spurn  the  only  boon  that  soothes  and  calms. 

England !  thou  dearest  child  of  liberty ; 
Free  as  thine  ocean  home  for  ever  be; 
Thy  commerce  thrive ;  may  thy  deserted  poor 
No  more  the  pangs  of  poverty  endure. 
Then  shall  thy  Towers,  proud  monument !  display 
The  thousand  trophies  of  a  happier  day ; 
And  genial  climes,  from  earth^s  remotest  shore, 
Their  richest  tributes  to  her  genius  pour. 
With  wealth  from  Ind,  with  treasures  from  the  West, 
Thy  homes,  thy  hamlets — cities  still  be  blest ; 
Till  virtue,  truth,  and  justice,  shall  combine. 
And  heavenly  hope  o^er  many  a  bosom  shine ; 
Auspicious  days  hail  thy  fair  Sovereign's  reign, 
And  happy  subjects  throng  their  golden  train. 
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POSMS  Aia>  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 

No.  m. 

GoRHS,  though  fertile  in  poems  of  the  amatory  and  contemplative  dass, 
was  somewhat  chary  of  putting  forth  his  strength  in  the  ballad.  We  have 
ilrssdj  selected  almost  every  specimen  of  this  most  popular  and  fascinating 
description  of  poetry  which  is  at  all  worthy  of  his  genius ; — at  least  aU  of  them 
which  we  thought  likely,  after  making  every  allowance  for  variety  of  taste,  to 
falfl  the  main  object  of  our  task — ^to  please  and  not  offend.  It  would  have 
been  quite  easy  for  us  to  spin  out  the  series  by  translating  the  whole  section 
of  ballads  which  relate  to  the  loves  of  ''  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  the  **  Gipsy's 
Song'*— which  somewhat  unaccountably  has  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs 
Aostio— and  a  few  more  ditties  of  a  similar  nature,  aU  of  which  we  bequeath, 
with  onr  best  wishes,  as  a  legacy  to  any  intrepid  redacteur  who  may  wish  to 
follow  in  oor  footsteps.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  with 
which  we  set  out,  and  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  according  to  the  best 
of  ODT  ability. 

The  lint  specimen  of  our  present  selection  is  not  properly  Grerman,  nor  is  it 
the  msoggested  and  original  product  of  Goethe's  muse.  We  believe  that  it 
is  an  old  ballad  of  Denmark ;  a  country  which  possesses,  next  to  Scotland,  the 
richest  and  most  interesting  store  of  ancient  ballad  poetry  in  Europe.  How- 
ever, although  originally  Danish,  it  has  received  some  touches  in  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  translation,  which  may  warrant  us  in  giving  it  a  pro- 
mtDent  place,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  lover  of  hoar  tradition  will  blame  us  for 
its  insertion. 

Thb  Watib-Man. 

"  Oh,  mother !  rede  me  well,  I  pray ; 
How  shidl  I  woo  me  yon  winsome  May  ?  *' 

She  has  built  him  a  horse  of  the  water  clear, 
The  saddle  and  bridle  of  sea-sand  were. 

He  has  donned  the  garb  of  a  knight  so  g&y, 
And  to  Mary*8  Kirk  he  has  ridden  awi^^. 

He  tied  his  ^teed  to  the  chancel  door. 

And  he  stepped  round  the  Kirk  three  times  and  four. 

He  has  boune  him  into  the  Kirk,  and  all 
Drew  near  to  gaze  on  him,  great  and  small. 

The  priest  he  was  standing  in  the  qmre ; — 

"  What  gay  young  gallant  oomes  branking  here  ?  " 

The  winsome  maid,  to  herself  said  she ; — 
**  Oh,  were  that  gay  young  gallant  for  me !  '* 

He  stepped  o'er  one  stool,  he  stepped  o'er  two ; 
^^  Oh,  maiden,  plight  me  thy  oath  so  true ! " 

He  stepp'd  o'er  three  stools,  he  stepp'd  o'er  four ; 
"  Wilt  be  mine,  sweet  May,  for  evermore  ?  " 

She  gave  him  her  hand  of  the  drifted  snow — 

"  Here  hast  thou  my  troth,  and  with  thee  I'll  go." 

VOL  LVIL  NO.  CCCLII.  M 
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They  went  from  the  Kirk  with  the  bridal  train, 
Thej  danced  in  glee,  and  they  danced  full  fain ; 

They  danced  them  down  to  the  salt-sea  strand, 
And  they  left  them  there  with  hand  in  band. 

"  Now  wait  thee,  love,  with  my  steed  so  free, 
And  the  bonniest  bark  I'll  bring  for  thee.** 

And  when  they  passed  to  the  white,  white  sand, 
The  ships  came  sailing  towards  the  land ; 

Bnt  when  they  were  ont  in  the  midst  of  the  soimd, 
Down  went  they  all  in  the  deep  profound! 

Long,  long  on  the  shore,  when  the  winds  were  \a^^ 
They  heard  from  the  waters  the  maiden's  cry. 

I  rede  ye,  damsels,  as  best  I  can — 
Tread  not  the  dance  with  the  Water-Man ! 

This  is  strong,  pnre,  nigged  Norse,  scarcely  inferior,  we  think,  in  any  way, 
to  the  ptch  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads. 


Before  we  forsake  the  North,  let  us  try  "  The  King  in  Thule."  We  are 
unfortunate  in  having  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  4he  hundred  translators  of 
Faust,  some  of  whom  (we  may  instance  Lord  Francis  Egerton)  have  already 
rendered  this  ballad  as  perfectly  as  may  be ;  nevertheless  we  shall  give  it,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  *^  with  a  difference." 

Tbb  King  in  Thulb. 

There  was  a  king  in  Thule, 

Was  true  till  death  I  ween : 
A  vase  he  had  of  the  ruddy  gold, 

The  gift  of  his  dying  queen. 

He  never  passed  it  from  him — 

At  banquet  'twas  his  cup ; 
And  still  his  eyes  were  fiird  with  tears 

Whene'er  he  took  it  up. 

So  when  his  end  drew  nearer. 

He  told  his  cities  fair. 
And  all  his  wealth,  except  that  cup. 

He  left  unto  his  heir. 

Once  more  he  sate  at  royal  board, 

The  knights  around  his  knee. 
Within  the  palace  of  his  sires, 

Hard  by  the  roaring  sea. 

Up  rose  the  brave  old  monarch. 

And  drank  with  feeble  breath. 
Then  threw  the  sacred  goblet  down 

Into  the  flood  beneath.  . 
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He  watch'd  its  tip  reel  round  and  dip, 

Then  settle  in  the  main ; 
His  eyes  grew  dim  as  it  went  down — 

He  never  drank  again. 


We  8ha]l  now  ventnre  on  an  extraragansa  which  might  have  been  well 
Ulnstntedby  Hans  Holbein.  It  is  in  the  ultrarGermanic  taste,  such  as  in 
oor  earlier  days,  whilst  yet  the  Teutonic  alphabet  was  a  mystery,  we  conceiv- 
ed to  lie  the  staple  commodity  of  our  neighbours.  We  ^all  never  quarrel 
TJth  %  wholesome  spice  of  superstition ;  but,  really,  Hoffinann,  Apel,  and  their 
Caustic  imitators,  have  done  more  to  reuder  their  national  literature  ridicu- 
loos,  thtn  the  greatest  poets  to  redeem  it.  The  following  poem  of  Goethe  is  a 
strange  piece  of  sarcasm  directed  against  that  school,  and  is  none  the  worse, 
Ptfhaps,  that  it  somewhat  out-herods  Herod  in  its  Mostly  and  grim  solemni- 
ty, like  many  other  satires,  too,  it  verges  closely  upon  the  serious.  We  back 
it  sgaimt  any  production  of  M.  6.  Lewis. 


The  Dance  of  Death. 

The  warder  looked  down  at  the  depth  of  night 

On  the  graves  where  the  dead  were  sleeping. 
And,  clearly  as  day,  was  the  pale  moonlight 

O'er  the  quiet  churchyard  creeping. 
One  after  another  the  gravestones  began 
To  heave  and  to  open,  and  woman  andean 

Bose  up  in  their  ghastly  apparel  I 

Ho— ho  for  the  dance ! — and  the  phantoms  outspmng 

In  skeleton  roundel  advancing. 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  old  and  the  young, 

But  the  winding-sheets  hindw'd  their  dandng. 
Ko  shame  had  these  revellers  wasted  and  grim', 
So  they  shook  off  the  cerements  from  body  and  limb, 

And  scattered  them  over  the  hillocks. 

They  crook'd  their  thighbones,  and  they  shook  their  long  shanks, 

And  wild  was  their  reeling  and  limber; 
And  each  bone  as  it  crosses,  it  clinks  and  it  clanks 

Like  the  dapping  of  timber  on  timber. 
The  warder  he  laugh'd,  though  his  laugh  was  not  loud ; 
And  the  Eiend  whuper'd  to  him — ^^  Go,  steal  me  the  shiood 

Of  one  of  these  skeleton  dancers." 

He  has  done  it !  and  backward  with  terrified  glance 

To  the  sheltering  door  ran  the  warder  ^ 
As  calm  as  before  lookM  the  moon  on  the  dance, 

Which  they  footed  in  hideous  order. 
But  one  and  another  seceding  at  last, 
^pp*d  on  their  white  garments  and  onward  they  passed, 

And  the  deeps  of  the  churchyard  were  quiet. 

StiQ,  one  of  them  stumbles  and  tumbles  along. 

And  taps  at  each  tomb  that  it  seizes ; 
But  *tis  none  of  its  mates  that  has  done  it  this  wrong, 

For  it  scents  its  grave-dothes  in  the  breexes. 
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It  shakes  the  tower  gate,  bat  (hca  drives  it  away, 
For  'twas  nail'd  o'er  with  crosses — a  goodly  array — 
And  well  was  it  so  for  the  warder ! 

It  most  have  its  shroud — it  must  have  it  betimes — 

The  quaint  Gothic  carving  it  catches, 
And  upwards  from  story  to  story  it  climbs 

And  scrambles  with  leaps  and  with  snatches. 
Now  woe  to  the  warder,  poor  sinner,  betides ! 
Like  a  long-legged  spider  the  skeleton  strides 

From  buttress  to  buttress,  still  upward ! 

The  warder  he  shook,  and  the  warder  grew  pale, 

And  gladly  the  shroud  would  have  yielded  1 
The  ghost  had  its  clutch  on  the  last  iron  raU 

Which  the  top  of  the  watch-turret  shielded. 
When  the  moon  was  obscured  by  the  rush  of  a  cloud, 
Onb  !  thunder'd  the  bell,  and  unswathed  by  a  shroudy 

Down  went  the  gaunt  skeleton  crashing  I 


A  very  pleasant  piece  of  poetry  to  translate  at  midnight,  as  we  did  it,  with 
merely  the  assistance  of  a  dying  candle  I 

After  this  feast  of  horrors,  something  more  fanciful  may  not  come  amiss. 
Let  us  pass  to  a  competition  of  flowers  in  the  golden,  or — if  you  will  have  it 
so— the  iron  age  of  chivalry.  The  meditations  of  a  captive  knight  have  been 
a  cherished  theme  for  poets  in  all  ^es.  Kichard  the  Lion-heart  of  England, 
and  James  I.  of  Scotland,  have  left  us,  in  no  mean  verse,  the  records  of  their 
own  experience.  We  all  remember  how  nobly  and  how  well  Felicia  Hemans 
portrayed  the  agony  of  the  crusader  as  he  saw,  from  the  window  of  his  pri- 
son, the  bright  array  of  his  Christian  comrades  defiling  through  the  pass 
below.  We  shaU  now  take  a  similar  poem  of  Groethe,  but  one  in  a  different 
vein: — 

Thb  Faibkst  Flowbb. 
Tns  La.t  ot  THK  Captitb  Eabl. 

The  Earl, — ^I  know  a  floweret  passing  fair. 

And  for  its  loss  I  pain  me ; 
Fain  would  I  hence  to  seek  its  lair. 

But  for  these  bonds  that  chain  me. 
My  woes  are  aught  but  light  to  me. 
For  when  I  roam'd  unbound  and  free 

That  flower  was  ever  near  me. 

Adown  and  round  the  castle's  steep, 

I  let  my  glances  wander ; 
But  cannot  from  the  dizzy  keep. 

Descry  it,  there  or  yonder. 
Oh,  he  who'd  bring  it  to  my  sight, 
Or  were  he  knave  or  were  he  Imight, 

Should  be  my  friend  for  ever! 

The  Eose, — ^I  blossom  bright  thy  lattice  neai*. 

And  hear  what  thou  hast  spoken ; 
Tis  me — ^brave,  ill-starr'd  cavalier — 
The  Rose,  thou  wouldst  betoken  I 
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Thy  spirit  spnrns  the  base,  the  low, 
And  'tis  the  queen  of  flowers,  I  know, 
That  in  thy  bosom  reigneth. 

The  Earl. — ^All  honour  to  thy  pnrple  cheer. 

From  swathes  of  verdare  blowing ; 
And  so  art  thou  to  maidens  dear, 

As  gold  or  jewels  glowing. 
Thy  wreaths  adorn  the  fairest  face, 
Yet  art  thou  not  the  flower,  whose  grace 

In  solitude  I  cherish. 

The  Lify, — A  haughty  place  usurps  the  rose, 

And  haughtier  still  doth  covet ; 
But  where  the  lily  meekly  blows. 

Some  gentle  eye  will  love  it. 
The  heart  that  beats  in  faithful  breast, 
And  spotless  is  as  my  white  vest, 

Must  value  me  the  highest. 

The  Earl. — Spotless  and  true  of  heart  am  I, 

And  free  from  sinful  failing, 
Yet  must  I  here  a  captive  lie, 

In  loneliness  bewailing. 
I  see  an  image  fair  in  you 
Of  many  maidens  pure  and  true. 

Yet  Imow  I  something  dearer. 

The  Carnation. — ^That  may  thy  warder^s  garden  show 

In  me,  the  bright  carnation. 
Else  would  the  old  man  tend  me  so 

With  loving  adoration  ? 
In  perfect  round  my  petals  meet. 
And  lifelong  are  with  scent  replete. 

And  with  a  burning  colour. 

The  Earl. — None  may  the  sweet  carnation  slight. 

It  is  the  gardener's  pleasure, 
Now  he  unfolds  it  to  the  light, 

Now  shields  from  it  his  treasure. 
But  no — ^the  flower  for  which  I  pant. 
No  rare,  no  brilliant  charms  can  vaunt, 

Tis  ever  meek  and  lowly. 

The  Violet. — ConcealM  and  bending  I  retreat. 

Nor  willingly  had  spoken. 
Yet  that  same  silence,  since  'tis  meet. 

Shall  now  by  me  be  broken. 
If  I  be  that  which  fills  thy  thought 
Then  must  I  grieve  that  1  may  not 

Waft  every  perfume  to  thee. 

The  Earl. — I  love  the  violet,  indeed. 

So  modest  in  perfection. 
So  gently  sweet — ^yet  more  I  need 

To  soothe  my  heart's  dejection. 
To  thee  alone  the  truth  I'll  speak. 
That  not  upon  this  rock  so  bleak 

Is  to  be  found  my  darling. 
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In  yon  far  vale,  earth's  traest  wife 
Sits  where  the  brooks  ran  playing, 

And  still  mnst  wear  a  woeful  life 
Till  I  with  her  am  straying. 

When  a  blue  floweret  by  that  spot 

She  plucks,  and  says — ^foboet-me-not, 
I  feel  it  here  in  bondage. 

Yes,  when  two  tmly  love,  its  might 

They  own  and  feel  in  distance, 
So  I,  within  this  dungeon's  night, 

CUng  ever  to  existence. 
And  when  my  heart  is  nigh  distranght, 
If  I  bnt  say — forget-me-not, 

Hope  bums  agam  within  me  t 


Such  is  constant  love-^he  light  even  of  the  dungeon  I  Nor,  to  the  glory  of 
human  nature  be  it  said,  is  this  a  fiction.  Witness  Ficciolar--witne8s  those 
letters,  perhaps  the  most  touching  that  were  ever  penned,  from  poor  Camille 
Desmoulins  to  his  wife,  while  waiting  for  the  summons  to  the  guillotine— wit- 
ness, above  all,  that  fragment  signed  Qu^ret-D^mery,  which  could  not  get  be- 
yond the  sullen  walls  of  the  Bastile  until  fifty  years  after  the  agonizing  request 
was  preferred,  when  that  torture- chamber  of  cruelty  was  razed  indignantly  to 
the  ground — "  If,  for  my  consolation,  Monseigneur  would  grant  me,  for  the  sake 
of  God  and  the  most  blessed  Trinity,  that  I  could  have  news  of  my  dear  wife ! 
were  it  only  her  name  on  a  card  to  show  that  she  is  yet  alive !  It  were  the 
sweetest  consolation  I  conld  receive ;  and  I  should  for  ever  bless  the  greatness 
of  Monseigneur."    Poetry  has  no  such  eloquence  as  this. 

But  we  must  not  digress  from  our  author.  Here  are  a  few  lines  of  the 
deepest  feeling  and  truth,  and  most  appropriate  in  the  hours  of  wretchedness^ 

SOBBOW  WITHOUT  CoNSOLATIOH. 

O,  wherefore  shouldst  thou  try 
The  tears  of  love  to  dry  ? 

Nay,  let  them  flow  I 
For  didst  thou  only  know. 

How  barren  and  how  dead 
Seems  every  thing  below. 

To  those  who  luve  not  tears  enough  to  shed, 
Thou'd'st  rather  bid  them  tl^egt?,  and  seek  their  comfort  so. 


The  following  stanzas,  though  rather  inferior  in  merit,  may  be  taken  as  a 
companion  to  the  above.    Their  structure  reminds  us  of  Cowley. 

Comfort  in  Teabb. 

How  is  it  that  thou  art  so  sad 

When  others  are  so  gay? 
Thou  hast  been  weeping — nay,  thou  hast  I 

Thine  eyes  the  truth  betray. 
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"  And  if  I  maj  not  choose  but  weep, 

Is  not  my  grief  mine  own  ? 
No  heart  was  heavier  yet  for  tears — 

O  leave  me,  friend,  alone  P* 

Come,  join  this  once  the  merry  band, 

They  call  aloud  for  thee, 
And  mourn  no  more  for  what  is  lost, 

But  let  the  past  go  free. 

"  O,  little  know  ye  in  your  mirth 

What  wrings  my  heart  so  deep  I 
I  have  not  lost  the  idol  yet 

For  which  I  sigh  and  weep." 

Then  rouse  thee  and  take  heart  1  thy  blood 

Is  young  and  full  of  fire ; 
Youth  should  have  hope  and  might  to  win, 

And  wear  its  best  desire. 

**  O,  never  may  I  hope  to  gain 

What  dwells  from  me  so  far ; 
It  stands  as  high,  it  looks  as  bright, 

As  yonder  burning  star." 

Why,  who  would  seek  to  woo  the  stars 

Down  from  their  glorious  sphere  ? 
Enough  it  is  to  worship  them, 

w£sn  nights  are  calm  and  clear. 

^'  Oh,  I  look  up  and  worship  too~- 

My  star  it  shines  by  day — 
Then  let  me  weep  the  livelong  night 

The  whilst  it  is  away." 


A  thread  from  the  distaff  of  Omphale  may  be  stronger  than  the  dub  of 
HercDles.  Here  is  an  inconstant  Borneo  escaped  from  hU  Juliet,  and  yet  un- 
able to  shake  off  the  magnetic  ^U  which  must  haunt  him  to  his  dying  day. 

To  A  Golden  Heabt. 

Fledge  of  departed  bliss. 

Once  gentlest,  holiest  token  1 

Art  tlmu  more  fiuthful  than  thy  mistress  is, 

That  ever  I  must  wear  thee, 

And  on  my  bosom  bear  thee, 

Although  the  bond  that  knit  her  soul  with  mine  is  broken? 

Why  shouldest  thou  prove  stronger? 

Short  are  the  days  of  love,  and  wouldst  thou  make  them  longer? 

Lili  !  in  vun  I  shun  thee  I 

Thy  spell  is  still  upon  me. 

In  vain  I  wander  through  the  distant  forests  strange, 

In  vain  I  roam  at  will 

By  foreign  glade  and  hill, 

For,  ah  I  where'er  I  range, 

Beside  my  heart,  the  heart  of  Lili  nestles  still ! 
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Like  a  bird  that  braaks  its  twine, 

Is  this  poor  heart  of  mine : 

It  fain  into  the  summer  bowers  would  fly, 

And  yet  it  cannot  be 

Again  so  wholly  free ; 

For  always  it  mnst  bear 

The  token  which  is  there, 

To  mark  it  as  a  thrall  of  past  captivity. 


Here,  agun,  is  Romeo  before  his  escape.    Poor  Juliet !  may  we  hope  that 
she  still  has,  and  may  long  possess,  the  power 

''  To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again.*' 

Death,  indeed,  were  a  gentler  fate  than  desertion.  Tmth  to  say,  Groethe  would 
have  made  but  a  sorry  Romeo,  for  he  wanted  the  great  and  leading  virtue  of 
constancy ;  and  yet  who  can  tell  what  Romeo  might  have  become,  after  six 
months*  exile  in  Mantua?  Juliet,  we  know,  had  t^en  the  place  of  Rosaline. 
Might  not  some  fairer  and  newer  star  have  arisen  to  eclipse  the  image  of  the 
other?  We  will  not  credit  the  heresy.  Far  better  that  the  curtain  should  ftM 
upon  the  dying  lovers,  before  one  shadow  of  doubt  or  suspicion  of  infidelity 
has  arisen  to  perplex  the  clear  bright  min*or  of  their  souls ! 

Welcomb  Aim  Dbpabtubx. 

To  horse  1 — away  o'er  hill  and  steep  I 

Into  the  saddle  blithe  I  sprung ; 
The  eve  was  cradling  earth  to  sleep. 

And  night  upon  the  mountams  hung. 
With  robes  of  mist  around  him  set, 

The  oak  like  some  huge  giant  stood. 
While,  with  its  hundred  eyes  of  jet, 

Feer'd  darkness  from  the  tangled  wood. 

Amidst  a  bank  of  clouds,  the  moon 

A  sad  and  troubled  glimmer  shed ; 
The  wind  its  chilly  wings  unclosed. 

And  whistled  wildly  round  my  head. 
Night  framed  a  thousand  phantoms  dire, 

Yet  did  I  never  droop  nor  stait ; 
Within  my  veins  what  living  fire ! 

What  quenchless  glow  within  my  heart! 

We  met ;  and  from  thy  glance  a  tide 

Of  stifling  joy  flowed  into  me : 
My  heart  was  wholly  by  thy  side. 

My  every  breath  was  breathed  for  thee. 
A  blush  was  there,  as  if  thy  cheek 

The  gentlest  hues  of  spring  had  caught, 
And  smiles  so  kind  for  me  I — Great  powers  I 

I  hoped,  yet  I  deserved  them  not  t 

But  morning  came  to  end  my  bliss ; 

A  long,  a  sad  farewell  we  took. 
What  joy— what  rapture  in  thy  kiss, 

What  depth  of  anguish  in  thy  look 
I  left  thee,  dear !  but  after  me 

Thine  eyes  through  tears  looked  from  above ; 
Yet  to  be  loved— what  ecstacy  I 

What  ecstacy,  ye  gods,  to  love  I 
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Here  are  three  small  cabinet  pictures  of  exquisite  finish.  We  have  laboured 
hard  to  do  justice  to  them,  for  the  smallest  gems  are  the  most  difficult  to 
copj ;  yet  after  all  we  have  some  doubts  of  our  success. 

Eyiirxiro. 

Peace  breathes  along  the  shade 
Of  every  hill, 
The  tree-tops  of  the  glade 
Are  hush'd  and  still ; . 
All  woodland  murmurs  cease, 
'    The  birds  to  rest  within  the  brake  are  gone. 
Be  patient,  weary  heart — anon, 
Thou,  too,  Shalt  be  at  peace ! 


A  Calm  at  Ska. 

Lies  a  calm  idong  the  deep. 
Like  a  mirror  sleeps  the  ocean, 

And  the  anxious  steersman  sees 
Round  him  neither  stir  nor  motion. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  is  stirring, 
Dread  the  hush  as  of  the  grave — 

In  the  weary  waste  of  waters 
Not  the  lifting  of  a  wave. 


The  Bbkezi. 

The  mists  they  are  scattered. 

The  blue  sky  looks  brightly, 

And  Eolus  looses 

The  wearisome  chain  I 

The  winds,  how  they  whistle ! 

The  steersman  is  busy — 

HilUo-ho,  hiUio-ho ! 

We  dash  through  the  billows — 

They  flash  far  behind  us— 

Land,  land,  boys,  again  I 


In  one  of  Goethe's  little  operas,  which  are  far  less  studied  than  they  deserve, 
akhoDgli  replete  with  grace,  melody,  and  humour,  we  stumbled  upon  a  ballad 
wliieh  we  at  once  recognised  as  an  old  acquaintance.  Some  of  our  readers 
naj  haraen  to  recollect  the  very  witty  and  popular  ditty  called  '*  Captain 
Wedderoum's  Courtship,'*  a  peculiar  favourite  amongst  the  lower  orders  in 
Seotland,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  knew,  transplanted  from  its  native  soil.  Our 
snrpriae,  therefore,  was  great  when  we  discovered  Captain  Wedderbum  dress- 
ed out  in  the  garb  of  a  Junker  of  the  middle  ages,  and  "  bonny  Girzie  Sin- 
dair,"  the  Lahrd  of  Roslin's  daughter,  masquerading  as  a  Grennan  Fraillein. 
The  ooincidence,  if  it  be  not  plagiaiy,  is  so  curious,  that  we  have  translated  the 
ballad  with  a  much  freer  hand  than  usual,  confessing  at  the  same  time  that 
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the  adTantage,  in  point  of  Immonr  and  gallantry,  is  clearly  <m  tiie  aide  of  the 
old  Mid-Lothian  mtty. 

Thb  Ci.yjllxsb's  Choiok. 

It  was  a  gallant  cavalier 

Of  honour  and  renown, 
And  all  to  seek  a  ladye-love 

He  rode  from  town  to  town. 
Till  at  a  widow- woman's  door 

He  drew  the  rein  so  firee ; 
For  at  her  side  the  knight  espied 

Her  comely  daughters  three. 

Well  might  he  gaze  npon  them, 
For  they  were  fair  and  tall ; 

Ye  never  have  seen  fairer 
In  bower  nor  yet  in  hall. 

Small  marvel  if  the  gallant* s  heart 
Beat  quicker  in  his  breast : 

Twas  hard  to  choose,  and  hard  to  lose- 
How  might  he  wale  the  best? 

"  Now,  maidens,  pretty  middens  mine, 

Who'll  rede  me  riddles  three  ? 
And  she  who  answers  best  of  all 

Shall  be  my  own  ladye !  ** 
I  ween  they  blnsh'd  as  maidens  do 

When  such  rare  words  they  hear — 
"  Now  speak  thy  riddles,  if  thon  wilt,. 

Thou  gay  young  Cavalier  1 " 

**  What's  longer  than  the  longest  path  ? 

First  tell  ye  that  to  me ; 
And  tell  me  what  is  deeper 

Than  is  the  deepest  sea  ? 
And  tell  me  what  is  louder 

Than  is  the  loudest  horn? 
And  tell  me  what  is  sharper 

Than  is  the  sharpest  thorn? 

*^  And  tell  me  what  is  greener 

Than  greenest  grass  on  hill  ? 
And  tell  me  what  is  crueller 

Than  a  wicked  woman's  will?" 
The  eldest  and  the  second  maid, 

They  sat  and  thought  awhile ; 
But  the  youngest  she  look'd  upward. 

And  spoke  with  merry  smile. 

^^  O,  love  is  surely  longer  far 

Than  the  longest  paths  that  be ; 
And  hell,  they  say,  is  deeper 

Than  is  the  deepest  sea ; 
And  thunder  it  is  louder 

Than  is  the  loudest  horn ; 
And  hunger  it  is  sharper 

Than  is  the  sharpest  thorn ; 
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"  I  know  a  deadly  poison 

More  green  than  grass  on  hill ; 
And  the  foul  fiend  he  is  crueller 

Than  any  woman's  will ! " 
Scarce  had  the  maiden  spoken 

When  the  youth  was  by  her  aide, 
And,  all  for  what  she  answered  him. 

Has  claimed  her  as  his  bride. 

The  eldest  and  the  second  maid, 

They  ponder'd  and  were  dumb ; 
And  there,  perchance,  are  waiting  yet 

Till  another  wooer  come. 
Then,  maidens,  take  this  warning  word. 

Be  neither  slow  nor  shy. 
And  always,  when  a  lover  speaks, 

Look  kindly  and  reply. 


The  followmg  beautiful  verses  are  from  Wilhelm  Meister.    We  shall  ven- 
ture to  call  them 

Retbibutioit. 

He  that  with  tears  did  never  cat  his  bread, 

He  that  hath  never  lain  through  night's  long  honre, 
Weeping  in  bitter  anguish  on  his  bed — 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  dread  celestial  powers. 
Ye  lead  us  onwards  into  life.    Ye  leave 

The  wretch  to  fall,  then  yield  him  up,  in  woe. 
Remorse,  and  pain,  unceasingly  to  grieve ; 

For  every  sin  is  punished  here  below. 


We  shall  close  this  number  with  a  series  of  poems,  in  imitation,  or  rather 
after  the  manner  of  the  antique,  all  of  which  possess  singular  beauty.  No 
man  understood  or  appreciated  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  Gredc  Anthology 
better  than  our  author ;  and  although  we  may,  in  several  of  the  version^,  have 
fallen  short  of  the  originals,  wc  trust  that  enough  still  remains  to  convince  the 
reader  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  their  merit. 

POEMS  AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  ANTIQUE. 
The  HuBBAHDllAIf. 

Lightly  doth  the  furrow  fold  the  golden  grain  within  its  breast. 
Deeper  shroud,  old  man,  shall  cover  in  thy  limbs  when  laid  at  rest. 
Blithely  plough  and  sow  as  blithely  I  Here  are  springs  of  mortal  cheer, 
And  when  e'en  the  grave  is  closing,  Hope  is  ever  standing  near. 


Anacbeor's  Gbavb. 

Where  the  rose  is  fresh  and  blooming-— where  the  vine  and  myrtle  spring — 

Where  the  turtle-dove  is  cooing — ^where  the  gay  cicalas  sing — 

Whose  may  be  the  grave  surrounded  with  such  store  of  comely  grace, 

like  a  Grod-created  garden  ?    Tis  Anacreou's  resting-place. 

Spring  and  summer  and  the  autumn  pour'd  their  gifts  around  the  bard, 

ioid,  ere  winter  came  to  chill  him,  slept  he  safe  toieath  the  sward. 
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Thk  Bbothebs. 

Slumber,  Sleep— they  were  two  brothers,  servanta  to  the  Gods  above ; 
Kind  PrometheiiB  lured  them  downwards,  ever  filled  with  earthly  love ; 
But  what  Gods  conld  bear  so  lightly,  pressed  too  hard  on  men  beneath ; 
Slnmber  did  his  brother'^  dnty-^Sleep  was  deepened  into  Death. 


Loyb'b  Houb-Glass. 

Eros  1  wherefore  do  I  see  thee,  with  the  glass  in  either  hand  ? 
Fickle  Godl  with  double  measure  wonldst  thon  connt  the  shifting  sand? 
"  This  one  flows  for  parted  lovers — slowly  drops  each  tiny  bead — 
That  is  for  the  days  of  dalliance,  and  it  melts  with  golden  speed." 


WiLBRIHO. 

Do  not  touch  him— -do  not  wake  him !    Fast  asleep  is  Amor  lying ; 

Go— Mfll  thy  work  appointed — do  thy  labour  of  tiie  day. 
Thus  the  wise  and  careful  mother  uses  every  moment  flying. 

Whilst  her  child  is  in  the  cradle— Slumbers  pass  too  soon  away. 


SOLITDDB. 

Grant,  O  ye  healing  Nymphs,  that  have  your  haunts 
By  rock  and  stream  and  lonely  forest  gla4e. 
The  boon  which,  in  their  bosoms*  silent  depths. 
Tour  votaries  crave  I    Unto  the  sad  of  heart 
Give  comfort — ^knowledge  unto  him  that  doubts — 
Possession  to  the  lover,  and  its  joy. 
For  unto  you  the  Grods  have  given,  what  they 
Denied  to  man — to  aid  and  to  console 
All  those  soever  who  put  their  trust  in  you. 


Pbbfbot  Bliss. 


All  the  divine  perfections,  which,  while  ere 
Nature  in  thrift  doled  out  ^mongst  many  a  fair, 

She  shower'd  with  open  hand,  thou  peerless  one,  on  thee ! 
And  she  that  was  so  wond^rously  endowed. 
To  whom  a  throng  of  noble  knees  were  bow'd, 

Gave  all— Love's  perfect  gift— her  glorious  self,  to  me  I 
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The  CnosiR  Rook* 

Here,  in  the  bnsb  and  stillness  of  mid-noon, 

The  lorer  lay  and  thought  upon  his  love ; 

With  blithesome  voice  he  spoke  to  me :  ^*  Be  thou 

My  witness,  stone ! — ^Tet,  therefore,  vannt  thee  not. 

For  thoa  hast  many  partners  of  my  joy — 

To  every  rock  that  crowns  this  grassy  dell. 

And  looks  on  me  and  my  felicity ; 

To  every  forest-stem  that  I  embrace 

In  my  entrancement  as  I  roam  along, 

Stand  thoa  for  a  memorial  of  my  blisis  I 

All  mingle  with  my  raptnre,  and  to  all 

I  lift  a  consecrating  cry  of  joy. 

Yet  do  I  lend  a  voice  to  thee  alone. 

As  caDs  the  Muse  some  favourite  from  the  crowd. 

And,  with  a  kiss,  inspires  for  evermore.'* 


The  Death  Tbancb. 

Weep,  maiden,  here  by  Cupid*s  grave  I    He  fell, 
Some  nothing  kill'd  him— what  X  cannot  tell. 
Bat  is  he  really  dead  ? — ^I  swear  not  that,  in  sooth ; 
A  trifle — nothing— oft  revives  the  youth. 


Fhilombla. 

Snely,  surely,  Amor  nursed  thee,  songstress  of  the  plaintive  note, 
And,  in  fond  and  childish  fancy,  fed  thee  from  his  pointed  dart. 

So,  sweet  Philomel,  the  poison  sunk  into  thy  guileless  throat, 
im,  with  all  love*s  weight  of  passion,  strike  its  notes  to  every  heart. 


SaCBBD  GBOtfED. 

A  place  to  mark  the  Graces,  when  they  come 

Down  from  Olympus,  still  and  secretly. 

To  join  the  Oreads  in  their  festival, 

Beneath  the  light  of  the  benignant  moon. 

There  lies  Uie  poet,  watching  them  unseen. 

The  whilst  they  chant  the  sweetest  songs  of  heaven, 

Or,  floating  o*er  the  sward  without  a  sound. 

Lead  on  the  mystic  wonder  of  the  dance. 

All  that  is  great  in  heaven,  or  fair  on  earth. 

Unveils  its  glories  to  the  dreamer's  eye. 

And  idl  he  tells  the  Muses.    They  again. 

Knowing  that  Gods  are  jealous  of  their  own. 

Teach  him,  through  all  the  passion  of  his  vci-se, 

To  utter  tl^ese  high  secrets  reverently. 
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Tbb  Pabk. 

How  beautiful !  A  garden  fair  as  heaven, 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  and  smiling  in  the  snn. 
Where  all  was  waste  and  wilderness  before. 
Well  do  ye  imitate,  ye  gods  of  earth. 
The  great  Creator.    Bock,  and  lake,  and  glade. 
Birds,  fishes,  and  untamed  beasts  are  here. 
Your  work  were  all  an  Eden,  but  for  thi*— 
Here  is  no  man  unconscious  of  a  pang, 
No  p^ect  Sabbath  of  unbroken  rest. 


Thb  Teaobbbs. 

What  time  Diogenes,  unmoved  and  still. 
Lay  in  his  tub,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun— * 
What  time  Calanus  clomb,  with  lightsome  step 
And  smiling  cheek,  up  to  his  fiery  tomb— 
What  rare  examples  there  for  Philip's  son 
To  curb  his  overmastering  lust  of  sway, 
But  that  the  Lord  of  the  majestic  world 
Was  all  too  great  for  lessons  even  like  these ! 


BIaBBIAOB  XJNBqUALi 

Alas,  that  even  in  a  heavenly  marriage, 
The  faurest  lots  should  ne*er  be  recondfed  f 

Pn^he  wax'd  old,  and  prudent  in  her  carriage, 
Whilst  Cupid  evermore  remains  the  child. 


fioLT  Fakilt. 

0  child  of  beauty  rare — 

O  mother  chaste  and  fair — 

How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  beyo&d  compare  f 

She,  in  her  infant  blest. 

And  he  in  conscious  rest. 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of  her  Ineast  f 

What  joy  that  sight  might  bear 

To  him  who  sees  them  there, 

Ifs  with  a  pure  and  guilt-untroubled  eye, 

He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph  standing  hf. 
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EXOULPATIOV. 

WDt  thou  dare  to  blame  the  woman  for  her  seeming  sadden  changes^ 
Swaying  east  and  swaying  westward,  as  the  breezes  shake  the  tree? 

Fooll  thj  selfish  thought  misguides  thee — find  the  man  that  never  ranges ; 
Woman  wavers  bat  to  seek  him-- Is  not  then  the  faalt  in  thee  ? 


ThB  MnSI*8  MlBBOB. 

To  deck  herself,  the  Mase,  at  early  mom, 
Wander'd  a-down  a  wimpling  brook,  to  find 
Some  glassy  pool  more  qniet  than  the  reist. 
On  sped  the  stream,  and  ever  as  it  ran 
It  swept  away  her  image,  which  did  change 
With  every  bend  and  dimple  of  the  wave. 
In  wrath  the  Groddess  tnm'd  her  from  the  spot, 
Yet  alter  her  the  brook,  with  taunting  tongue, 
Did  call—"  Tis  plain  thon  wilt  not  see  the  truth 
All  purely  though  my  mirror  shows  it  thee !" 
But  she,  meanwhile,  stood  with  indifferent  ear, 
By  a  far  comer  of  the  crystal  lake. 
Delightedly  surveying  her  fair  form, 
And  settling  flowerets  in  her  golden  hair. 


Phoebus  and  Hebmbb. 

The  deq>-brow*d  lord  of  Delos  once,  and  Maia*s  nimble-witted  son, 

Contended  eagerly  by  whom  the  prize  of  glory  should  be  won ; 

Hermes  long'd  to  grasp  the  lyre, — the  lyre  Apollo  hoped  to  gain, 

And  both  their  hearts  were  fall  of  hope,  and  yet  the  hopes  of  both  were  vain. 

For  Ares,  to  decide  the  strife,  between  them  radely  dasVd  in  ire. 
And  waying  high  his  falchion  keen,  he  cleft  in  twain  the  golden  lyre. 
Load  Heones  laagh'd  maliciously,  but  at  the  direful  deed  did  faU 
Tlte  deepest  grief  open  the  heart  of  Fhoebus  and  the  Muses  alL 


A  Niw  LovB. 

Love,  not  the  simple  youth  that  whilome  wound 
Himself  about  young  Psyche's  heart,  looked  round 
Olympus  with  a  cold  and  roving  eye, 
That  had  accostom'd  been  to  victory. 
It  rested  on  a  Goddess,  noblest  far 
Of  an  that  noble  throng — a  glorious  star- 
Venus  Urania.    And  from  that  hour 
He  loved  her.    Ah  I  to  his  resistless  power 
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Even  she,  the  holy  one,  did  yield  at  last, 

And  in  his  daring  arms  he  held  her  fast 

A  new  and  beauteous  Love  from  that  embrace 

Had  birth ;  that  to  the  mother  owed  his  grace 

And  purity  of  soul,  whilst  from  his  sire 

He  borrowed  all  his  passion,  all  his  fire. 

Him  ever  where  the  gracious  Muses  be 

Thou'lt  surely  find.    Such  sweet  society 

Is  his  delight,  and  his  sharp-pointed  dart 

Doth  rouse  within  men's  breasts  the  love  of  Art. 


Thb  Wbiatss. 

Our  German  Elopstock,  if  he  had  his  will, 
Would  bar  us  from  the  skirts  of  Pindus  old. 
No  more  the  classic  laurel  should  be  prized, 
But  the  rough  leafiets  of  our  native  oak 
Alone  should  glisten  in  the  poet's  hair ; 
Yet  did  himself,  with  spirit  unreclaimed 
From  first  allegiance  to  those  early  Grods, 
Lead  up  to  Golgotha's  most  awful  height 
With  more  than  epic  pomp  the  new  Crusade. 
But  let  him  range  the  bright  angelic  host 
On  either  hill — no  matter.    By  his  grave 
All  gentle  hearts  should  bow  them  down  and  weep. 
For  where  a  hero  and  a  saint  have  died, 
Or  where  a  poet  sang  prophetical, 
Dying  as  greatly  as  they  greatly  Uved, 
To  give  memorial  to  all  after  times. 
Of  lofty  worth  and  courage  undismayed ; 
There,  in  mute  reverence,  all  devoutly  kneel, 
In  homage  of  the  thorn  and  laurel  wreath. 
That  were  at  once  their  glory  and  their  pang ! 


Thb  Swiss  Ai.p. 

Yesterday  thy  head  was  brown,  as  are  the  flowing  locks  of  love, 
In  the  bright  blue  sky  I  watch'd  thee  towering,  giant-like,  above. 
Now  thy  summit,  white  and  hoary,  glitters  all  with  ffllver  snow. 
Which  the  stormy  night  hath  shaken  from  its  robes  upon  Uiy  brow ; 
And  I  know  that  youth  and  age  are  bound  with  such  mysterious  meaning, 
As  the  days  are  link'd  together,  one  short  dream  but  intervening. 
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/Spain  as  it  Is, 
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SPAIN  AS  IT  IS. 


TiiERE  exists  in  this   country  a 
■umerous  class  of  persons  who,   if 
they  were  given  tliclr  choice  of  an 
overland  journey  to  India  and  baclt, 
w  a  ramble  through  Spain,  occupying 
the  same  space  of  time,  would  prefer 
the  former,  as  likely  to  be  less  incon- 
venient, and  decidedly  far  less  peril- 
ous.   The  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
revolutions,     rebellions,     skirmishes, 
and    pronunciamentos^    that     news- 
papers have  recorded  during  the  last 
ten   or  twelve  years,  with  an  occa- 
sional particularly  bloody  and  bar- 
barons  execution  by  way  of  interlude, 
have  certainly  not  been  calculated  to 
reassure  timid  travellers  ;  nor  can  we 
well  wonder  that,  at  the  mere  men- 
tion   of   an    excursion    beyond    the 
Pyrenees,  tourists  are  seized  with  a 
vertigo ;  and  that  visions,  not  only  of 
rancid  gaspachos  and  vermin-haunted 
couches,  but  of  chocolate-complexion- 
ed  ruffians  with  sugar-loaf  hats,  but- 
ton-bedecked   jackets,    fierce    mus- 
taches, and  lengthy  escopeias^  i)eer- 
ing  ont  of  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a 
cork  wood,  or  from  among  the  silvery 
foliage  of  an  olive  grove,  pass  before 
(he  eyes  of  their  imagination.    Dan- 
gers often  appear  greater  at  a  dis- 
tance than  upon  close  examination ; 
many  a  phantom   of  ghastly  aspect 
proves  upon  inspection  to  be  but  a  tur- 
nip-faced goblin  after  all :   and  we 
suspect  that  if  some  of  the  timorous 
would    adventure    themselves    upon 
Spanish  soil,  they  might  find  their 
precious  persons  far  safer  than  they 
had  anticipated ;   and  discover  that 
they  were  in  the  hands   neither  of 
Calfres  nor  cannibals,  but  amongst  a 
courteous  and  generous  people,  who, 
if  occasionally  a  little  too  disposed  to 
slit  each  other's  weasands,  on  the  other 
hand  are  very  rarely  forgetful  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  or  of  the  kindness 
and  protection  to  which  travellers  in 
a  foreign  land  have  a  fair  claim.   We 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  Spain  as 
a  desurable  travelling  ground  for  those 
adventurous   English  dames,  whom 


we  have  occasionally  met  journeying 
by  coachfuls  in  France,  Germany, 
and  other  peaceable  lands,  unsquired 
and  unescorted  save  by  their  wait- 
ing-maids :  to  them  the  encounter  of 
rateros,  salteadores^  or  other  varieties 
of  Spanish  banditti,  might  be  in  vari- 
ous respects  disagreeable ;  but  for 
men,  who,  without  leaving  Europe, 
may  wish  to.  visit  other  sceiMis  than 
those  in  which  every  Cockney  tourist 
has  wandered,  we  know  of  few  ex- 
peditions more  interesting  than  one 
into  the  interior  of  Simin.  Fine 
scenery,  interestiug  monuments,  as- 
sociations historic,  classic,  and  poeti- 
cal, and — which  to  our  thinking  is  still 
preferable— a  people  who,  in  spite  of 
Gallo  and  Anglo  manias,  still  possess 
great  originality  of  character  and  cus- 
toms, are  th«e  to  be  met  with.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  tho^e  per- 
sons who  would  like  additional  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  to  the  volumes 
named  at  foot,  in  which  they  will  see 
how  a  man  possessed  of  prudence, 
good  sense,  and  good  temper,  may 
visit  some  of  the  wildest  and  least  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  Peninsula,  not 
only  without  injury  or  annoyance,  but 
with  considerable  pleasure  and  profit. 

Captain  Widdrington's  journey  to 
Spain,  in  the  Spring  of  1843,  had,  as 
he  tells  us,  a  twofold  object.  He  was 
desirous  of  obsei-ving  the  effects  of  the 
numerous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  country  since  the  death 
of  Ferdinand;  and  he,  at  the  same 
time,  thought  that  his  assistance  and 
previous  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  people,  would  be  useful  to  a 
scientific  friend,  Dr  Daubeny,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  examine  the  form- 
ation of  phosphorite  in  Estremadura. 
This  mineral,  it  was  imagined,  might 
be  advantageously  substituted  for 
bones  as  manure. 

The  travellers  had  sketched  out 
their  route  beforehand,  and  seem  to 
have  adhered  very  closely  to  the  plan 
they   had   laid   down.     Proceeding 
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from  Bajonne  to  Madrid,  after  a 
short  stay  in  that  capital  they  struck 
into  Estremadura ;  visited  the  vein  of 
phosphorite,  and  explored  several  in- 
teresting districts,  into  which  few 
travellers  penetrate;  thence  to  the 
quicksilver  mines  at  Almaden,  and  to 
various  iron  mines  and  founderies, 
through  Seville,  Ronda,  Malaga,  and 
Granada,  and  back  to  Madrid.  Here 
Captain  Widdrington  separates  from 
his  companion,  and  continues  hia 
peregrinations  alone,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  Astnrias,  and 
GaUcia.  In  his  nairativo  of  this 
somewhat  extensive  ramble,  the  gal- 
lant captain  displays  a  very  respect- 
able degree  of  knowledge  on  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  subjects.  Agri- 
culture, geology,  natural  history,  the 
resources  of  Spain,  and  the  best  mode 
of  applying  them,  political  intrigues 
and  changes,  the  strange  and  appa- 
rently inexplicable  ups  and  downs  of 
public  men,  are  all  touched  upon  in 
turn  :  and  if  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
work  is  worthy  of  a  member  of  the 
learned  societies  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  latter  part  is  no  less  creditable  to 
his  Jiabits  of  observation,  ant'  to  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment. 

One  of  the  first  tlungs  that  appear 
to  have  struck  Captain  Widdrington 
on  arriving  at  Madrid,  was  the  great 
activity  in  the  building  department — 
an  activity  arising  chiefly  from  the 
sequestration  of  the  churdi  property. 
Convents  were  being  pulled  down,  or 
at  least  altered  so  as  to  render  them 
suitable  to  other  purposes.  The 
ground  on  which  one  had  stood  had 
been  converted  into  a  public  walk— a 
chapel  had  been  replaced  by  a  cover- 
ed market.  The  large  convent  of  St 
Thomas  was  the  hef^quarters  of  the 
national  guard ;  while  that  of  the  Tri- 
nity had  been  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  works  of  art,  the  spoils 
of  the  other  convents.  One  had  been 
sold  to  a  private  speculator,  who  let 
it  out  in  chambers ;  another  was  the 
refuge  of  military  invalids ;  a  third, 
the  convent  of  St  Catalina— which  was 
set  fire  to  while  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  was  attending,  in  the  year  1823, 
a  mass  celebrated  in  honour  of  bis 
successful  campaign — had  been  demo- 
lished, and  a  buSdlng  for  the  senate 
and  deputies  was  erecting  on  its  site. 
The  names  of  many  of  the  streets  had 
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been  altered  to  those  of  various  heroes 
of  Spanish  liberty;  such  as  Forlier, 
Lacy,  the  Empecinado,  and  others. 
The  street  of  the  Alcala  had  been 
rebaptized  after  the  Duque  de  la  Vic- 
toria ;  but  no  doubt,  as  the  Captain 
observes,  by  this  time  an  a  ehangd 
tout  cela. 

Of  the  Countess  of  Mina,  wbo  was 
then  aya^  or  governess,  to  the  queen, 
some  interesting  details  are  given  by 
Captain  Widdrington,  who  had  known 
her  and  her  husband  when  they  were 
living  in  exile  at  Plymouth  anbse- 
quently  to  the  affairs  of  182S.  Ma- 
dame Mina  appears  to  be  a  person  of 
very  superior  powers  of  mind,  far 
better  qualified  to  superintend  the  fe- 
male department  of  a  Spanish  queen's 
education,  than  the  bigoted  and  afran" 
cesada  dowager-marchioness  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  the  office,  and  in  the 
selection  of  whom  Maria  Christana, 
with  her  usual  selfishness,  had  pro- 
bably thought  more  of  the  political 
principles  and  opinions  in  which  she 
wished  Isabella  to  be  brought  up, 
than  of  her  daoghter's  future  wdfara 
and  happiness.  The  universal  com- 
plaint of  the  ^kmish  or  national  party 
in  the  time  of  Christina  was,  thsit  the 
queen*s  education  was  neglected,  or, 
it  should  rather  be  said,  misconduct- 
ed. The  queen-dowager*6  French 
tendencies  were  more  than  suspected. 
Of  course,  when  the  popular  party 
became  in  the  ascendant,  and  Madame 
Mina  received  the  appointmrat,  alike 
unsolicited  and  unexpected,  of  gover- 
ness to  the  queen,  the  qfirancesados 
set  up  a  yell  of  horror  and  consterna- 
tion. Her  husband's  humble  birth, 
her  character,  even  her  piety,  and 
the  mourning  habit  she  had  worn 
ever  since  her  husband's  death,  were 
made  matters  of  reproach  to  her.  But 
though  Mina  had  been  bom  a  tiller  of 
the  earth,  he  had  died  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  ennobled  yet  more  by  his 
patriotism  and  great  qualities  than 
he  could  be  by  the  tinsel  of  a  title ; 
the  character  of  the  countess  was  that 
of  a  high-minded  and  virtuous  woman ; 
and  as  to  the  accusation  of  being  a 
santanma^  or  affectedly  pioos,  it  was 
no  less  unjust  than  malidona.  Here 
is  Captain  Widdrington's  portrait  of 
her: — 

*'  Her  stature  is  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  and  her  person  stout,  with 
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an  abundance  of  the  blackest  hair  sim- 
ply dressed ;  eyes  very  large,  dark  and 
fuller  than  usual,  even  in  this  classic 
land  of  them,  and  beaming  with  intel- 
ligence. Her  forehead,  and  the  lower 
part  of  her  fac«,  are  remarkable  for 
their  development,  and  an  admirable 
study  for  the  phrenologists,  who  would 
pronounce  them  models,  as  indicating 
firmness  of  character.  Her  constant 
costume  is  the  deepest  black,  which 
completely  covers  her  person ;  and 
when  she  accepted  her  appointment, 
it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  never 
be  required  to  lay  it  aside.  The  only 
ornament  she  wore  was  a  simple  but 
rather  massive  gold  chain  and  cross, 
which  had  a  singularly  good  effect  in 
relieving  the  mass  of  deep  black ;  and 
her  manner,  noble  and  serious,  border- 
ing on  the  severe  at  first  sight,  made 
her  the  beau-ideal  Of  a  lady  abbess." 

During  the  celebrated  attack  upon 
the  palace  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of 
October  1841,  the  countess  gave  proof 
of  energy,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  worthy  of  Mina's  widow,  and 
of  one  who  supplied  the  place  of 
mother  to  the  queen  and  infanta  of 
Spain.  A  most  interesting  account 
of  the  transactions  of  that  eventful 
night  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Captain  Widdrington's  book  ; 
and  as  he  is  indebted  for  the  details 
to  Madame  Miua  herself,  it  is  no 
donbt  the  most  accurate  that  has  ap- 
peared before  the  public.  The  ala- 
barderas^  or  halberdiers,  who  formed 
the  body-guard  of  the  queen,  and 
whose  poet  was  in  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  royal  apartments,  consisted 
of  two  hundred  sergeants,  picked 
from  the  whole  army,  and  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  a  colonel  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  sergeant  in  this 
Mcred  band.  ^^  By  the  regulations, 
one-third  of  this  little  corps  ought 
always  to  have  been  on  duty;  but, 
^  Cosas  de  Espana,*  when  the  distur- 
bance broke  out,  there  were  only  the 
two  officers  and  seventeen  privates 
present  I  The  rest  were  in  the  town, 
at  supper,  or  varions  other  engage- 
ments.'^  And  on  this  handful  of 
men  devolved  the  duty  of  defending 
the  qneen  against  the  attack  of  as 
many  companies  as  they  numbered 
muskets.    The  first  alarm  was  given 


by  vivas  and  other  noises  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  palace.  Colonel 
Dulce,  the  commander  of  the  halber- 
diers, descended  the  stairs  to  enquire 
the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and  was  met 
on  the  landing-place  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Princesa  regiment  marching 
up.  He  ordered  them  to  halt;  they 
opened  fire  in  reply.  Colonel  Dulce 
retreated  to  the  guard-room,  and  the 
skirmish  began.  A  double  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  from  one  of  the  princi- 
pal entrances  of  the  palace  to  this 
guard-room,  of  which  the  door  is  of 
considerable  size,  and  covered  by  a 
mampara  or  moveable  stuffed  screen, 
similar  to  those  Used  in  churches 
abroad.  The  alabarderos  left  the 
mampara  in  its  place,  opening  the 
door  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessarj'  to  fire  through.  The  as- 
sailants took  up  their  station  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  blazed  away, 
vigorously  replied  to  from  the  sola  de 
armas.  The  sides  of  the  doorway 
and  the  mampara  were  riddled,  but 
the  assailants  could  only  fire  at  a 
guess,  their  opponents  being  com- 
pletely concealed  behind  the  screen ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  stone  balus- 
trade at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  be- 
tween the  two  flights  and  the  angle 
of  the  floor,  protected  the  insurgents. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  thought  the 
whole  guard  was  at  its  post,  so  steady 
and  incessant  was  the  fire  the  alabar- 
deros kept  up.  To  approach  the 
guard-room  door  was  certain  death. 
General  Concha,  the  same  who  the 
other  night  danced  the  third  quadrille 
with  Isabel  at  a  court  ball,  taking 
the  pas  of  the  Spanish  grandees  there 
assembled,  was  present  at  this  trea- 
sonable attack,  at  the  head  of  the 
Princesa  regiment,  in  plain  clothes, 
but  with  a  drawn  sword.  About 
midnight  (the  firing  had  begun  at 
half-past  seven — what  were  the  autho- 
rities about  all  that  time?)  Diego 
Leon,  the  scapegoat  of  the  afiair, 
made  his  appearance  in  his  usual 
dashing  attire,  a  showy  hussar  uni- 
form, braided,  belted,  and  befrogged, 
and  took  command  of  the  proceedings. 
^^  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stair- 
case, and  called  to  the  alabarderos  to 
discontinue  firing,  lest  they  should 
alarm  the  qneen ! "  but  the  noise  of 
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the  mnsketiy  was  such,  that  he  could 
not  make  himself  heard,  even  with 
the  ud  of  a  trumpet !  Things,  how- 
ever, had  not  gone  as  the  conspirators 
wished ;  the  gidlant  defence  of  the  hal- 
bardiers,  which  they  had  not  reckoned 
upon,  had  caused  them  to  lose  much 
time,  and  after  a  short  consultation 
Concha  and  Leon  took  to  flight.  Con- 
cha hid  himself  under  the  £rj  arch  of 
a  bridge,  and  afterwards  took  refuge 
at  the  Danish  embassy,  where  he 
passed  a  few  days,  and  was  then  con- 
veyed from  another  embassy  (French, 
of  course)  to  headquarters  at  Paris. 
His  caution  in  wearing  plain  clothes 
saved  him;  while  poor  Leon,  who 
thought,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that 
uniform  was  the  proper  costume  for 
the  occasion,  was  taken  at  Colmenar, 
a  few  leagues  from  Madrid.  Captain 
Widdrington  says,  with  much  truth, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istic of  the  two  men  than  their  dif- 
ferent mode  of  acting  in  this  trifling 
particular. 

In  the  whole  affair,  Concha  was  the 
real  director  and  manager,  although 
he  sheltered  himself  behind  the  Count 
of  Belascoain,  who  was  put  forward 
as  being  a  popular  man,  especially 
with  the  army.  A  braver  or  more 
dashing  cavalry  officer  than  Leon 
could  hardly  be  founds  but  he  was  of 
the  wrong  stuff  for  a  conspu*ator ;  his 
brains,  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  say 
in  rather  a  coarse  proverb,  were  in 
the  wrong  place.  Biiit  who  that  had 
ever  known  or  even  seen  him,  could 
help  regretting  him,  the  chivalrous, 
the  hi^-hearted  soldier,  as  much 
loved  by  his  friends  as  he  was  dreaded 
by  his  foes !  His  death  was,  doubt- 
less, necessary  as  an  example,  and 
should  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Spanish  government  of  the  day,  but 
at  that  of  the  unprincipled  and  selfish 
faction  that  made  a  tool  of  him.  We 
are  surprised  to  find,  by  Captain  Wid- 
drington's  book,  that  the  petitions  for 
his  pardon,  sent  for  signature  to  the 
national  guard  of  Ma£id,  were  torn 
across  and  returned,  the  only  name 
affixed  to  them  being  that  of  Captain 
Guardia,  who  was  then  dying  of 
wounds  received  on  the  night  of  the 
insurrection.  This  speaks  plainly  as 
to  the  general  feeling  in  Madrid  con- 
cemhig  the  necessity  of  Leon's  sen- 


tence being  put  into  execution,  the 
national  guard  consisting  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  who  represent  eveiy  shade 
of  political  opinion. 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on, 
the  Countess  of  Mina  was  doing  her 
best  to  shield  the  queen  and  her  sister 
from  the  bullets  of  the  insurgents, 
who  surrounded  the  royal  apartments 
on  three  sides,  and  seem  to  have  been 
tolerably  careless  where  they  sent 
their  lead.  A  shot  came  into  the 
room  where  the  queen  and  her  sister 
lay  in  bed.  They  were  frightened, 
and  got  up,  and  the  attendants  placed 
mattresses  on  the  floor,  in  the  angle 
of  an  alcove,  upon  which  the  diildnai 
lay  down,  and  after,  some  time  fell 
asleep.  ^*  The  poor  children  were 
hungry,  and  asked  for  supper,  bat 
there  was  nothing  to  give  them ;  and 
from  two  in  the  afternoon  of  ti^e  7th, 
till  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
they  did  not  taste  food."  What  a 
curious  picture  is  this !  Isabel  de  Bor- 
bon,  queen  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
lying  on  a  mattress  upon  the  floor, 
terrified  and  a-hungered,  her  gover- 
ness, the  widow  of  an  ex-peasant  and 
guerilla,  keeping  watch  beside  her; 
nineteen  intrepid  soldiers  defending 
her  against  troops  sent  by  her  own 
mother  to  attack  her  palace  and  carry 
off  herself ! 

Nor  was  this  all*  There  was  a 
private  staircase  leading  from  the 
entresol  of  the  palace  to  the  royal 
apartments ;  and  although  it  had  been 
blocked  up  some  time  previously,  the 
rebels  were  aware  of  its  existence, 
and  were  heard  sawing  at  the  iNirrier 
that  closed  it.  ''At  this  time,  the 
countess  told  me,  she  felt  it  her  daty 
to  rouse  the  queen  and  prepare  her 
for  the'  worst,  dictating  to  her  the 
manner  in  which  those  who  should 
enter  were  to  be  addressed.  The  in- 
tention was,  when  they  ahonld  arrive 
at  the  inner  door,  to  open  it  for  fear 
of  greater  violence,  and  admit  them.*^ 
If  the  conspirators  could  have  got 
possession  of  the  queen's  person,  their 
plan  was  to  wrap  her  in  a  cloak  and 
mount  her  behind  one  Fulgosio,  who 
had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Cariist  ser- 
vice, but  was  included  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Bergara.  In  this  Tartar  fa- 
shion she  was  to  have  been  carried 
off  to  the  north  of  Spain. 
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Captain  Widdrington  evidently  con- 
siders that  this  daring  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Christina's  faction,  as  well  as 
subsequent  almost  equally  strange 
events  that  have  occurred  in  Spain, 
were  in  great  measure  concerted  and 
organized  in  France,  the  money  pro- 
ceeding partly  from  the  French  trea- 
sury and  partly  from  the  coffers  of 
Christina— coffers  which  she  had  taken 
excellent  care  to  fill  during  the  period 
of  her  regency.  We  have  been  rather 
amused  at  the  diplomatic  caution  dis- 
played by  the  Captain  when  alluding 
to  French  intrigues.  The  French  are 
always  "  our  neighbours,"  and  Louis 
Philippe  "  a  certain  personage."  His 
meaning,  however,  is  plain  enough, 
and  we  fully  agree  with  him,  that^ 
French  gold  and  French  counsels  and 
influence  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  disturbances  that  have 
taken  place  in  Spain  since  the  year 
1840.  But  enough,  for  the  present, 
of  plots  and  plotters;  we  shall  perhaps 
find  more  of  them  before  we  bid  our 
author  farewell  in  Vigo  Bay.  At  pre- 
sent we  will  follow  him  to  the  mines 
of  Almaden,  whither  he  betakes  him- 
self after  rambling  through  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Estremadura,  one 
of  the  most  fertile,  but  neglected  and 
thinly  peopled,  of  Spanish  provinces. 
"Nothing,"  he  says,  *'  is  wanted  but 
a  good  government  to  assist  the  boun- 
teoos  hand  with  which  the  gifts  of 
Providence  have  been  showered  on 
this  beautiful  region."  But,  alas  !  in- 
stead of  a  thriving  peasantry  and 
well-tilled  soil,  what  does  he  meet 
with  ?  Despoblados^  or  deserts,  with 
here  and  there  some  wretched  villages, 
few  and  far  between,  and  from  time 
to  time  a  cortijo,  or  farm-house,  with 
its  cultivated  patch ;  but  the  general 
face  of  the  country  is  zaral,  ground 
covered  with  the  cistus,  numerous 
varieties  of  that  beautiful  plant 
abounding  in  the  province.  Captain 
Widdrington  mentions  four  sorts  he 
fonnd  in  flower— the  gum  cistus,  a 
l%rge  white  species  without  spots,  a 
smaller  white,  and  the  purple  kind 
common  in  English  gardens.  Furze, 
then  jnst  bres&ing  into  flower,  and 
retamcL,  or  brooms,  vary  the  coUec- 
tioD;  interesting  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
the  botanist,  but  a  melancholy  sight 
when  one  reflects  on  the  far  better 


purpose  to  which  this  fertile  territory 
might  be  applied. 

The  roads  through  these  districts 
arc,  as  might  be  expected,  execrable, 
intersected  by  large  open  ditches  to 
carry  off  the  water ;  and  subsequently 
to  each  journey  the  diligence  requires 
extensive  repairs.  After  Truxillo, 
however,  public  conveyances  are  no 
longer  to  be  found,  and  mules  supply 
their  place.  On  these  the  travellers 
reach  Logrosan,  where  is  situate  the 
vein  of  phosphorite  that  it  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  their  journey  to  visit. 
Four  mule-loads  of  the  mineral  are 
taken  as  a  sample,  and  forwarded  t6 
Seville ;  and  this  done,  an  excursion 
is  made  to  the  famous  sanctuary  of 
Guadelupe,  in  the  sacristy  at  which 
place  are  some  of  the  finest  paintings 
of  Zurbaran.  Not  the  least  agreeable 
portions  of  Captain  Widdrington's 
book  are  his  descriptions  of  the 
churches  and  other  edifices  he  visits, 
and  of  the  pictures  and  carvings  they 
contain.  l)ctails  of  that  kind  are 
often  apt  to  be  dry  and  wearisome : 
but  these  are  done  con  amore,  and 
varied  by  reflections  and  criticisms, 
of  which  many  are  very  interesting. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  deliberation 
with  Captain  Widdrington,  upon 
commencing  his  wanderings  in  the 
Peninsula,  whether  it  were  advisable 
to  be  armed  or  not.  The  usual  advice 
one  gets  upon  this  subject  on  entering 
Spain,  is  to  take  neither  arms  nor 
money,  or  at  least  no  more  of  the 
latter  than  Ls  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  journey.  By  being  unarmed,  the 
traveller  is  said  to  avoid  risk  of  ill 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  ban- 
ditti he  may  chance  to  encounter,  and 
who,  if  they  see  him  with  weapons, 
are  apt  either  to  give  him  a  volley 
from  some  ambuscade,  or  to  murder 
him  for  having  thought  of  resistance. 
Captain  Widc&ington's  theory  is  dif- 
ferent. He  calculates  that,  as  the 
majority  of  Spanish  robbers  are  ra- 
ieros,  or  ignoble  and  dastardly  cut- 
purses,  who  prowl  about  by  twos  and 
threes,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  provided 
with  a  few  fire-arms,  the  mere  sight 
of  which  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  being  robbe^or  not.  He 
has  accordingly  armed  himself,  his 
companion,  and  attendant  with  mus- 
kets ;  and  between  Logrosan  and  Al« 
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maden  he  finds  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing done  80.  While  passmg  through 
a  wild  and  broken  conntiy,  with  no 
road,  and  scarcely  any  visible  track, 
he  perceives  three  snspicioas-looking 
costomers  descending  through  a  field 
to  the  further  side  of  a  thicket  which 
he  is  about  to  traverse.  He  calls  up 
his  companions,  who  are  a  little  in 
the  rear — they  look  to  their  arms,  and 
prepare  for  a  brush.  If  the  three  men 
that  have  been  seen  are  alone,  the 
travellers  are  a  match  for  them ;  but 
they  may  be  only  the  van  or  rear- 
guard of  a  larger  force. 

"  After  waiting  a  little  time  in  si- 
lence, there  was  no  appeai-ance  of  their 
emerging  from  the  thicket,  which  was 
very  close;  and,  as  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  enter  it,  we  called 
out  to  them  to  advance.  They  were 
still  invisible,  but  a  voice  answered — 
'  Come  on,  we  shall  not  meddle  with 
you.*  We  then  rode  through,  and  found 
them  on  the  banks  of  a  pretty  stream 
that  flowed  through  the  ravine,  pre- 
paring to  breakfast;  some  beautiful 
bread,  far  better  than  any  we  could 
find  in  the  villages,  being  part  of  their 
intended  repast.  The  man  who  had 
answered  was  nearest  to  the  ford, 
and  the  others  a  little  higher  up.  Of 
course  we  passed  them  at  the  *  re- 
cover,* and  the  simple  salutation  of 
Vai/a  v^  con  Dios  I  was  interchanged. 
Had  we  omitted  exchanging  this  com- 
pliment, even  with  the  people  we 
were  now  dealing  w^ith,  we  should 
have  risked  being  thought  unpolished.^ 

There  is  something  characteristic 
and  Gil  Bias-like  about  this — Spanish 
all  over.  Pass  we  on  to  the  Almaden 
mines,  of  which  there  is  a  detailed 
and  very  interesting  account. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden 
are  one  of  the  sure  cards  of  the  Spa- 
nish finance  minister,  and  during  the 
late  war,  especially,  were  often  a  great 
resource  to  the  poverty-stricken  go- 
vernment. When  other  sources  of 
revenue  failed,  there  were  always  to 
be  found  speculators  willing  to  treat 
for  the  quicksilver  contract ;  and  these 
mines,  like  the  tobacco  and  other  mo- 
nopolies, and  the  Havanna  revenue, 
have  helped  many  a  Spanish  mmlster 
in  his  moment  of  greatest  need.  Of 
course,  as  the  usual  demand  was  mo- 
ney down,  the  bargains  were  fre- 
quently made  at  great  disadvantage 


to  the  seller ;  and,  once  made,  the  con- 
sumer is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
contractor — ^the  Almaden  mines  pro- 
ducing a  very  large  portion  of  all  the 
quicksilver   known  to  exist  in  the 
world.  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
in  her  Life  in  Mexico^  alludee  to  this 
when  spealdng  of  the  unsuooessfol 
mining  speculations  in  that  country, 
where  ^^  heaps  of  silver  lie  abandoned, 
because   the   expense   of  acquiring 
quicksilver  renders  it  whcdly  unpro- 
fitable to  extract  it."    That  lady  far- 
ther observes,  that  quicksilver  has 
been  paid  for  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  quintal  in  real  cash,  when 
the  same  quantity  was  given  at  cre- 
dit by  the  Spanish  government  for 
fifty  dollars.    Madame  Calderon  is 
good  authority ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  cause  of  such  a  vast  difierence 
between  the  price  given  and  demanded 
by  the  contractor,  must  have  been  the 
cash  advances  required  by  the  Spa- 
nish  government.     "  The    contract 
once  made,"  says  Captain  Widdring- 
ton,  ^*  it  is  clear  that,  excepting  any 
qualms  of  conscience  the  lessee  may 
be  influenced  by,  there  is  no  check 
upon  his  cupidity.    The  temptadon 
to   charge  exorbitant   prices  is  in- 
creased by  the  habit  of^  the  govem- 
ment  requiring  large  sums  to  be  paid 
down.    This  practice,  which  was  un- 
avoidable during  the  civil  war,  vrhen 
it  frequently  produced  the  only  ready 
money  they  conld  lay  their  hands  on, 
has  continued,  and  must  still  do  so, 
unless  a  financial  change  take  place.** 
Owing  to  this  state  of  things,  the 
profit  to  the  government  is  only  about 
£75,000  per  annum ;  although  we  are 
told  that  the  price  has  be^  raised,  in 
a  few  years,  from  thirty-four  to  eighty- 
four  dollars  the   quintal — ^the  price 
paid  to  the  government  we  presume. 
The  contract  was  taken  in  184S  by 
those  great  acccqxtreurs  of  good  things, 
the  I^hschilds.    Of  course,  as  long 
as  the  civil  war  lasted,  if  the  contrac- 
tors had  to  give  money  in  advance, 
the  risk  they  ran  entitled  them  tx>  a 
large  rate  of  profit.    Had  Don  Carlos 
got  the  upper  hand  before  they  had 
reimbursed  themselves,  their  lien  upon 
the  mines  would  have  been  so  much 
waste  paper ;  or  even,  without  that, 
they  might  have  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable loss  and  delay  had  Messift 
Cabrera,    Balmaseda,    Pallllos,    or 
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others  of  the  same  kidney,  chosen  to 
take  a  torn  in  that  direction,  carry  off 
the  workmen,  destroy  or  damage  the 
works,  or  drown  out  the  mines. 
Gomez  did  pay  Aimaden  a  visit  when 
he  made  the  tour  of  Spain  with  his 
expeditionary  corps.  He  burned  a 
part  of  the  town  and  plundered  all  he 
could ;  but  did  no  barm  to  the  mine — 
which  was  either  very  foolish  or  very 
considerate  of  him. 

There  is  room  for  much  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
increased  and  increasing  value  of 
quicksilver  may  have  upon  the  mone- 
tary system  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France  and  other  comitrics  where  sil- 
ver is  the  legal  currency,  and  gold 
very  little  used  on  account  of  the  pre- 
mium on  it.  It  has  been  seen  above, 
that,  in  Mexico,  silver  is  not  worth 
refining,  owing  to  the  dcamess  of  the 
mineral  required  for  the  purpose.  Un- 
less something  be  discovered  as  a 
substitute  for  quicksilver,  the  same 
result  will,  in  all  probability,  ensue 
in  other  mining  districts  ;  and  the 
natural  consequence  will  be  the  dimi- 
nished use  of  silver  as  a  circulating 
medium,  and  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  gold,  the  more  so  as  the  sup- 
ply of  the  latter  metal  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  augmented  —  a 
great  deal  now  coming  from  Asiatic 
Kussia — while  its  wear  and  tear  are 
very  small.  This  change  would  not 
arise  from  a  scarcity  of  quicksilver, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  which,  at 
Aimaden  at  least,  improve  as  the 
miners  get  deeper  into  the  vein  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  portion  extracted  is 
limited  to  20,000  quintals,  oi  weights 
of  105  pounds  English.  '*  All  the 
works  are  executed  in  a  truly  royal 
manner  i  and  so  capacious  and  en- 
larged are  the  views  carried  out  in  the 
management,  that  they  only  take  away 
about  one-half  of  the  mineral,  leaving 
the  other  as  a  legacy  to  the  future 
possessors  of  it,  and  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply in  case  of  unforeseen  accidents  in 
the  workings.^'  There  are  other  uses 
beiides  the  refining  of  silver  to  which 
quicksilver  is  applied ;  and  should  the 
ooatractora  continue  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  latter,  the  consequence  must 
iieeessarily  be  an  increase  in  the  va- 
lae  oi  the  former,  and  a  diminution  in 
ki  consiuDptkni. 

TbeiearB  fiye  thousand  men  em- 
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ployed  at  the  Ahnaden  establish- 
ment, and  most  of  those  who  work 
in  the  mines  suffer,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  their  health,  from  the  un- 
wholesome exhalations.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  they  arc  most  liable  to  be 
affected  in  that  way,  work  is  suspend- 
ed, the  labourers  retire  to  their  re- 
spective provinces  to  recruit,  and  gen- 
erally return  in  the  autumn,  restored 
by  their  native  air.  Temperance, 
cleanliness,  and  a  milk-diet  appear  to 
be  the  best  preservatives  from  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  mercury-infected 
atmosphere. 

Captain  Widdrington  does  not  visit 
Catalonia,  which  we  regret ;  for  we 
should  like  to  have  had  the  result  of 
his  observations  on  that  turbulent 
and  troublesome  province,  to  which 
he  once  or  twice  alludes.  It  must 
truly  be  a  difficult  thing  to  legislate 
for  a  country  split  into  so  many  con- 
flicting interests  —  fancied  interests 
many  of  them — as  Spain  is.  The 
Catalouians,  for  instance,  have  got  a 
notion  that  they  are  cotton -manufac- 
turers— a  notion  which  their  northern 
neighbour  do  all  in  their  power  to 
nourish  and  encourage.  Of  course, 
the  French  would  be  much  annoyed 
to  see  Spanish  ports  opened  to  cotton 
goods  at  a  reasonable  duty,  until 
such  time  (if  it  ever  arrives)  as  they 
can  compete  successfully  with  English 
manufacturers.  It  suits  their  book 
much  better  to  have  a  prohibition,  or 
what  amounts  to  such,  imposed  on 
all  foreign  cottons.  The  Pyrenees  are 
high,  but  it  is  a  long  line  of  frontier 
from  Port  Vendres  to  Bayonne,  and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  they  cannot  ma- 
nage to  smuggle  more  French  calicoes 
and  percales,  and  suchlike  commo- 
dities into  Spain,  than  would  ever 
be  taken  by  the  Spaniards  were  those 
articles  admitted  at  a  reasonable  duty, 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  smuggling 
by  rendering  it  unprofitable.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  a  regular  tariff  of  smug- 
glers' charges  for  passing  goods,  so 
much  per  cent  on  the  value,  accor- 
ding to  the  bulk  and  nature  of  the 
articles;  and  the  agents  of  this  traffic 
abound  in  Bayonne,  Oleron,  Perpig- 
nan,  and  all  the  frontier  towns.  The 
idea  prevailing  in  Spain,  that  Espar* 
tero  intended  enteric  into  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  England,  made 
him  enemies  of  the  Catalonians,  aiid 
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indeed  of  the  majority  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  most  of  the  members  of 
which  are  more  or  less  mad  about  the 
importance  of  Spanish  manufactures, 
or,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  be  near- 
ly unanimous  in  their  wish  to  prohibit 
foreign  goods.  It  is  impossible  to 
persuade  them,  so  pigheaded  are  they, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  admit  fo- 
reign manufactures  at  a  fair  duty, 
than  to  have  their  markets  deluged 
with  smuggled  ones  that  pay  no  duty 


where  the  land,  fdtfaough  rich  in  its 
nature,  becomes  worthless  from  ex- 
cessive drought.  The  system  of  Arte- 
sian wells  might,  we  are  persuaded, 
be  introduced  to  great  advantage  in 
Spain ;  and  for  such,  as  well  as  for 
canals,  railways,  and  similar  improve- 
ments, abundance  of  foreign  capital 
would  be  forthcoming,  if — and  here  is 
the  sticking  point — Spaniards  woold 
only  show  a  disposition  to  remain  qniet^ 
and  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts  of 


at  all.    *^  To  these  miserable  manu-*  peace,  instead  of  ruining  their  coon-^ 


factures,  only  capable  of  producing 
about  one-half  of  what  is  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  kingdom,*' 
(and  that  half,  be  it  observed,  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  at  vastly  higher 
prices  than  the  same  merchandise 
could  be  imported  for,)  ^'  is  the  inte- 
rest of  the  landed  proprietors  and 
commercial  class,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  entire  community,  sacrificed." 

These  manufacturing  madmen,  the 
Catalonians,  are  the  plague-spot  of 
the  Peninsula.  Obstinate,  fiery,  and 
selfish,  they  think  only  of  themselves, 
and  of  what  they  consider  their  in- 
terests, petty  and  miserable  as  the 
latter  are  compared  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Spain.  The  real  interests  of 
the  country  are  obvious  to  any  but 
prejudiced  undert^taudings.  It  is  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  or, 
what  is  far  better,  with  wine  and  oil ; 
abounding  in  valuable  products,  of 
which  the  export  might  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  admitting  the  manufac- 
tures of  countries  possessing,  perhaps, 
a  less-favoured  soil  and  climate,  but 
a  more  industrious  population.  In- 
stead of  making  bad  calicoes  at  a  high 
price,  let  the  Spaniards  set  to  work  to 
clear  and  plant  their  despoblados — 
let  them  improve  their  system  of  agri- 
culture, their  mode  of  producing  oil ; 
let  them  cut  canals  and  make  roads, 
and  get  something  like  decent  com- 
munications between  towns  and  pro- 
vinces. The  irrigation  of  the  soU  in 
Spain  is  also  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  which,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  is  at  present  sadly 
neglected.  There  are  vast  districts 
that  remain  nninhabited  and  barren, 
solely  because  people  will  not  build 
or  live  where  they  are  beyond  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  water;  districts 
where  every  thing  is  parched  and  diy 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 


try,  wasting  their  blood,  and  degrad- 
ing the  national  character,  by  all  these 
unmeaning  and  unprofitable  pronttn-- 
damenios  and  skimushlngB.  It  in 
probably  not  very  important  at  this 
moment  who  rules  over  the  Spaniards, 
provided  the  government  have  power 
and  energy  enough  to  keep  them  from 
cutting  each  others'  throats,  and  to 

Srevent  their  getting  into  a  confirmed 
abit  of  revolutions  and  rebellions. 
^*  In  all  the  larger  towns  of  Spain," 
we  quote  C aptun  Widdrington,  *•  *"  there 
is  a  crowd  of  idlers,  characters  with 
little  or  no  occupation,  frequenters  of 
theatres  and  cafes,  great  readers  of 
journals,  and  coosiderable  politicians, 
pretenders  to  small  places,  excessively 
ignorant,  and  ready  to  join  Id  any 
movement  provided  it  be  att^ided 
with  little  personal  risk  to  themselves. 
A  large  portion  of  this  class  took  a 
very  active  part  in  opposing  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  delighted  to  figure 
in  juntas,  or  fill  other  analogous  situa- 
tions, giving  them  a  momentary  im- 
portance, and  possibly  a  few  dollars 
at  the  public  expense."  And  this  is 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  Spain,  the  immense  number 
of  idlers.  Wars  and  revolutions,  pro- 
ducing an  nnflourishing  state  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  have  discouraged 
Spanianis,  during  the  last  tiiirty  or 
forty  years,  from  putting  their  children 
to  trades  or  professions.  *^  There  is  no 
knowing  how  long  this  war  may  last,** 
they  used  to  say  during  the  Cariist 
contest ;  ^*  and  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
there  is  no  good  to  be  done  in  Spain." 
So,  instead  of  bringing  up  their  sons 
to  work,  they  just  let  them  live  on 
from  day  to  day,  gossipiiig  and 
smoking ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  many  hundred  thonsand 
voung  and  miadle-aged  men  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  eq>eciaU7 
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the  latter,  who  are  idlers  by  profes- 
sion, and  exactly  coiTespond  to  Cap- 
tain Widdringtou's  description.  These 
gentr}'  have  nothing  particular  to  lose 
by  any  political  rumpus,  and  tliey 
flatter  themselves  they  may  gain ; 
besides,  they  cannot  be  always  play- 
ing monte  or  taking  the  siesta ;  and 
even  if  they  could,  a  change  is  some- 
times agreeable.  Now  and  then,  too, 
they  get  tirgd  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  the  Just — that  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  with  Spaniards  —  some 
mischievous  political  agent  comes 
amongst  them,  they  are  soon  excited, 
get  hold  of  an  old  musket  or  rusty 
fowling-piece,  chuck  up  their  sombre- 
ros^ cry  viva  la  Libtrtad!  and  rush 
abont  the  town  uttering  gritos;  and 
in  a  few  hours,  and  before  they  have 
any  clear  idea  of  what  they  have  been 
doing,  they  are  told  that  they  are 
heroes  and  patriots,  that  **  Spaniards 
never  shall  be  slaves,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  humbug  and  claptrap  that 
revolutionary  agitators  always  have 
upon  their  tongue's  tip.  The  poor 
idiots,  fizzing  and  boiling  over  with 
their  fire-new  enthusiasm,  aimless 
and  causeless  as  it  is,  are  in  ecstasies 
for  about  a  week,  or  until  they  disco- 
ver, what  is  pretty  often  the  case, 
that  instead  of  being  better  off,  they 
have  exchanged  King  Log  for  King 
Stork.  The  fact  is,  Spaniards  are  not 
at  present  fit  for  a  mild  and  constitu- 
tional government.  Espartero,  who 
had  got  the  country  into  something 
like  a  state  of  respectability,  fell  into 
the  error  of  imagining  that  they  were ; 
and  snch  was  in  great  measure  the 
cause  of  his  overthrow.  The  iron 
and  remorseless  inile  of  a  Nar\'acz  will 
perhaps  suit  them  better,  and  of  a 
certainty  it  is  what  a  large  portion  of 
them  richly  deserve. 

To  those  persons  who  wish  to  under- 
stand what  many  have  doubtless  found 
rather  incomprehensible ;  namely,  the 
causes,  immediate  and  remote,  that 
led  to  the  deposition  of  the  Duque  de  la 
Victoria  and  the  triumph  of  the  Mo- 
derado  party — we  recommend  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  Captain  Widdring- 
ton^s  book,  especially  the  chapter  en- 
titled, '^On  the  Pronnnciamentos 
and  Fall  of  the  Regency."  That 
chapter  is  a  very  complete  manual  of 
the  Spanish  politics  of  the  day,  in  a 
Indd  and  simple  form ;  and  we  were 


much  pleased  to  find  our  own  theories 
and  opinions  on  the  subject  confirmed 
by  an  eyewitness,  and  bv  so  shrewd 
an  observer  as  Captain  Widtlrington. 
He  traces  the  share  that  each  party 
and  class  in  Spain  took  in  the  recent 
changes ;  and  proves  satisfactorily 
enough,  what  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  character  and 
feelings  must  have  already  been 
})retty  certain  of,  that  the  revolution 
in  question  was  not  a  national  one, 
but  the  result  of  intrigue,  bribery,  and 
delusion — the  work  of  a  faction,  aided 
by  foreign  gold.  The  ill-judged  selec- 
tion of  Lopez  for  minister,  and  the 
still  more  injudicious  act  of  agreeing 
to  a  programme  which  he  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  repudiate,  were 
the  fatal  mistakes  made  by  Esj>arteio, 
who  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  by  his  wish  to  govern 
constitutionally.  *'  It  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  and  admire  the  firm- 
ness with  which,  to  the  very  last,  he 
carried  through  the  principle,  sacrifi- 
cing his  station  and  rank  to  it ;  but,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  his  country 
were  concenied,  no  greater  mistake 
was  ever  made  in  government  than 
the  selection  of  Lopez."  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  Spain  for  a  new  minister  to 
make  public  his  programme,  or  plan 
of  campaign — but  this  is  considered 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  In  that  of 
I^pez,  however,  amidst  the  usual 
commonplaces,  one  article  of  vital  im- 
portance had  insinuated  itself;  it  was 
that  of  the  amnesty,  **  which  was  so 
speciously  made  out  as  completely  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  that  of  paving  the  way  for 
bringing  back  the  afrancesado  leaders 
who  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  off  the  Queen,  in  October 
1841."  It  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
to  recall  the  regent's  mortal  enemies ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  him, 
by  dismissing  his  most  faithful  friends, 
even  to  the  distinguished  officer  who 
acted  as  his  private  secretary,  and 
who  now  bears  him  company  in  his 
exile.  Espartero  naturally  kicked  at 
this — as  who  would  not  in  his  place? 
— dismissed  Lopez,  and  dissolved  the 
Chamber.  But  the  people,  especially 
those  troublesome  fellows  the  Anda- 
lusians  and  Yalencians,  had  got  the 
fraternizing  fit  strong  upon  them,  and 
were    mad    after   the     programme^ 
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Jantas  were  formed—- pronnnciamen- 
tos  made — ^and  misrule  was  again  the 
order  of  the  day. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  army  to- 
wards Espartero,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably most  disgraceful ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  officers  were  his  personal  ene- 
mies, especially  those  of  the  regiments 
of  guards,  which  had  been  broken  up 
after  the  war,  when  many  of  the  offi- 
cers ]M8sed  into  line  regimentB^ 
Others  wen  partiBans  of  £don,  of 
Narraes,  or  Cliristina ;  and  another 
large  aeeUon  were  won  over  by  the 
profuse  promotion  given  by  the  juntas, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  pronunciamentos 
began,  assumed  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment, and  scattered  epaulets  in 
absurd  profusion.  Truly,  as  Captain 
Widdrington  observes,  one  has  heard 
of  bloody  wars  and  sickly  seasons, 
and  rapid  advancement  consequent 
thereon,  but  nothing  ever  equalled 
the  promotion  that  was  now  given ; 
and  this  system  Espartero  was  als(L 
obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  not  tp  be 
deserted  by  the  lukewarm  among  his 
adherents,  or  by  those  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  step  of  rank  might  have 
influenced  to  leave  him.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  too,  that  bribery  was 
largely  employed  by  the  Moderados. 
Witness  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Echalecu,  which  is  no  case  of  suspi- 
cion, but  an  official  and  publicly 
known  fact.  '  He  was  offered  four 
millions  of  reals  (forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling)  to  surrender  the 
fort  of  Montjuich,  and  a  French 
steamer  was  put  at  bis  disposal  to 
convey  him  away.  To  the  immortal 
honour  of  this  gallant  Basque  soldier 
be  it  said,  he  was  proof  against  the 
temptation ;  true  to  bis  colours,  to  his 
general,  and  to  the  established  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  he  held  out 
the  fort  to  the  very  last,  and  only 
gave  it  up  when  every  hope  was  lost, 
and  the  new  order  of  things  com- 
pletely victorious.  The  Moderados 
had  the  good  sense  to  continue  so 
faithful  an  officer  in  his  command; 
but,  at  the  time  of  Amettler's  revolt, 
he  refused  to  bombard  Barcelona,  and 
of  course  resigned.  His,  however, 
was  a  solhary  instance  of  virtue ;  far 
lese  brilliant  baits  were  found  irre- 
sistible by  the  mass  of  officers,  who 
used  their  inflaence  to  bring  over  the 


soldiery,  a  credulous  and  jgnoranl 
class  in  Spain.  The  meiif  there  la  bo 
question,  were  disposed  to  stand  by 
the  regent,  and  some  even  held  oat 
against  their  officers  till  compelled  to 
give  in ;  but  at  last  all  followed  in 
the  stream,  led  away  partly  by  habita 
of  obedience,  partly  by  the  hopes  hdhd 
out  to  them  of  more  regoiar  p^j  aad 
better  rations,  and  atiil  unte  by  the 
prospeet  of  obiaiBing  thtfr  diaciiTge 
previous  to  the  le^  eipmtkNi  of 
their  term  of  senrioe— ^e  latter  be- 
ing the  Btrongest  argument  that  can 
be  urged  to  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  peasantry,  with  the  exoepti<»i, 
perhaps,  of  those  around  certain  towns, 
had  neither  voice  mor  part  in  the 
change;  the  nobility,  sank  in  sloth 
and  smothered  by  incapacity^  looked 
on  as  idle  spectators ;  and  a  vast  many 
of  the  restless  and  excitable  sfMrits 
who  got  up  the  revolution,  were  mere 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  faction, 
and  knew  not  what  they  did.  Hear 
Captain  Widdrington — 

^^  The  parties  who  began  the  pro- 
nnnciamentos  had  neither  the  inten- 
tion nor  the  slightest  idea,  that  the 
result  of  theur  proceedings  woold  be 
the  fall  of  the  regency.  This  I  can 
most  positively  assert  to  be  £aci." 

The  Spaniards,  especially  those  of 
the  south,  had  got  a  sort  of  Utopian 
notion  into  then:  veiy  ill-fnmished 
heads,  that  all  parties  were  to  ^^  kiss 
and  befriends.*^  The  projected  amnesty 
which  Espartero  so  unfortunately 
agreed  to,  was  the  cause  of  this  Idea  get- 
ting gix)und.  It  took  them  upon  their 
weak  side,  carried  them  entirely  off 
their  legs ;  and,  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  frothy  enthosiasm,  they 
ran  a-mnck,  as  the  saying  is,  and  only 
awakened  from  their  day-dream  to 
curse  the  changes  that  their  own  folly 
had  so  largely  contribnted  to  bring 
about. 

As  to  any  body  attempting  to  divine 
what  will  be  the  next  move  upon  the 
l^anish  chessboard,  it  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  nobody  who  knows  the 
character  of  the  people  will  atteapt  to 
do  it.  Unqoestionably  tiiere  Is  no 
such  country  in  the  world  for  anoma- 
lies of  all  kinds.  Cotas  dtEspaam! 
as  Captain  Widdrington  amnslngly 
enough  jwys,  when  he  meets  with 
tome  hnge  piece  of  inconslstem^  that 
astonishes   even    him,    aocnatomed 
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though  he  be  to  the  most  contradic- 
tory vagaries  on  the  part  of  his  Iberian 
friends.  And  it  is  exactly  what  in- 
telligent Spaniards  themselves  say, 
when  similar  absurdities  on  tlie  part 
of  their  countrymen  are  pointed  out 
or  reproached  to  them.  "  Que  quiere 
td  hombre^^^  cry  they  with  a  shrug, 
"  son  cosas  de  Espana.^^  What  can 
we  say  to  you?  They  are  Spanish 
doings. 

At  Almaden  the  Captain  finds  a 
magnificent  road  leading  to  the  to^Ti, 
which  had  been  commenced  at  great 
expense  by  a  former  governor.  For 
some  distance  it  is  fit  for  an  approach 
to  the  largest  capital,  but  on  a  sudden 
it  terminates — in  a  mule-track !  Cosas 
de  Espana,  "  I  entered  Corunna  just 
before  nightfall,  and  although  a  regu- 
lar fortress,  seaport,  and  chief  place  of 
tiie  province — Cosas  de  Espana — not 
a  sentinel  was  mounted  on  the  works !  ^^ 
Guards  desert  their  post — witness  the 
attack  on  the  palace,  when  seventeen 
men  were  present  out  of  sixty-five  ;  a 
governor  is  absent  from  his  province 
at  the  very  time  when  he  is  most 
wanted  there ;  an  official  is  sent  for  by 
one  of  his  superiors,  and  returns  for 
answer  that  he  can  certainly  come  if 
oecessary,  but  hopes  he  shall  be  ex- 
cused, as  it  would  occasion  him  the 
trouble  of  dressing  himself— this  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  creature  was 
no  donbt  lying  on  a  mattress,  half 
naked,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
These  are  instances  of  "  Cosas  de 
Espana,^^  always  odd  and  sometimes 
unintelligible,  but  usually  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  system  of  laxity  and 
inattention  to  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective posts  and  stations  that  seems 
to  extend  to  nearly  all  classes  in  Spain. 

Captain  Widdrington  professes  the 
strictest  impartiality  in  the  accounts 
and  opinions  he  gives ;  and  if  we  ven- 
ture to  point  out  an  instance  where 
we  think  he  has  deviated  a  little  from 
the  straight  line  he  drew  for  himself 
at  starting,  it  is  only  because  his 
having  done  so  in  the  particular  we 
refer  to,  is  rather  creditable  to  him  than 
otherwise,  and  is  exactly  the  enor 
that  most  wamr- hearted  men  who 
passed  any  length  of  time  in  the  very 
agreeable  society  of  Spaniards,  would 
be  apt  to  fiEdH  into.  But  we  cannot 
lielp  thinking,  that  in  some  respects  he 
takes  too  &TOiirable  a  view  of  the 


Spanish  character ;  that  ho  is  led  away 
by  his  love  for  the  nation.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  rather  remarkable — 

**  No  people  in  existence,"  he  says, 
"  are  so  little  anarchical  in  their 
habits,  or  live,  unless  under  imme- 
diate excitement,  in  a  more  orderly 
and  peaceable  manner,  or  are  so  easily 
governed.  The  presiding  genius  of 
the  country  is  tranquillity,  and  quiet, 
inoffensive  demeanour,  in  every  class 
of  society,  and  in  erery  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  nor  is  there  any  necessity, 
unless  where  domination,  or  unpopu- 
lar and  false  principles  are  the  object, 
for  the  application  of  force  to  coerce 
them  at  any  time.  What  they  want, 
by  their  universal  consent,  is  a  steady, 
progressive,  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment, that  will  lead  the  way  in  the 
changes  and  improvements  which 
every  class,  at  least  the  far  greater 
majority,  are  desirous  of  seeing  car- 
ried out,  but  which  their  indolence 
and  easy  habits  prevent  originating 
with  themselves  alone." 

''''Aide  toi^  et  Dieu  Caidera^'"  says  the 
French  proverb.  It  is  really  a  pity 
that  a  proper  dry-nurse  cannot  be 
procured  for  these  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive people,  who  have  been  slaughter- 
ing each  other,  with  small  intermis- 
sion, for  the  last  ten  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  previous  instances  of  man- 
suetude.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  are  as  jealous  of  being  helped  as, 
according  to  Captain  Widdrington's 
own  admission,  they  are  incompetent 
to  help  themselves.  " Es  una  lastimn^^^ 
as  they  would  say ;  but  really  at  this 
rate  there  seems  no  chance  of  their 
ever  getting  their  country  into  a  pros- 
perous, or  even  a  decent,  state.  We 
fully  agi'ce  with  Captain  AViddrington 
in  liking  the  Spanish  character  as  a 
whole,  in  a])preciating  its  fine  quali- 
ties, in  rendering  ample  justice  to  that 
courtesy  of  feeling  and  manner  so 
agreeable  to  those  who  have  inter- 
course with  Spaniards,  and  that  may 
truly  be  called  national,  seeing  that 
it  is  found  as  commonly  under  the 
coarse  mania  of  the  muleteer  as  be- 
neath the  velvet-lined  capa  of  the 
high-bom  hidalgo ;  but  we  have  some 
small  experience  of  Spain,  and  a  more 
considerable  one  of  Spaniards,  and  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  think  them  so 
tractable  and  easy  to  guide  into  the 
right  path,  or  so  exceedlngljr  averse 
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to  bloodshed.  "The  truth  is,  that, 
excepting  in  cases  of  deadly  feud, 
which  sometimes  happen,  in  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  life  more  secure." 
—(Vol.  ii.  p.  358.)  We  will  not 
contradict  the  Captain,  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  human 
life  is  rated  at  a  much  lower  value  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country  we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
that  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
low  valuation  is  the  cool  indifference 
with  which  blood  is  there  so  fre- 
quently and  abundantly  poured  out 
upon  the  most  trifling  and  insufficient 
grounds. 

At  the  end  of  a  chapter  on  the 
church  in  Spain,  we  find  a  notice  of 
Mr  Sorrow's  proceedings  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula— proceedings  which  seem  to 
have  resulted  in  perfect  failure.  "  As 
to  the  object  of  the  undertaking,  it 
was  not  only  a  most  complete  and 
entire  failure,  but  of  such  a  nature  as 
entirely  to  defeat  any  future  attempt 
of  the  same  kind."  The  meaning  of 
this  is  clear,  although  the  sentence  is 
of  a  curious  turn.  Further  on,  the 
Captain  says — "  It  is  impossible  not 
to  regret,  that  the  very  large  sums 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country,  from 
the  most  pure  and  really  religious  and 
conscientious  motives,  on  this  and 
other  undertakings,  producing  equally 
little  result,  were  not  devoted  to  the 
building  or  endowing  of  churches  and 
chapels  in  our  own  manufacturing 
districts,  where  they  are  so  very  much 
needed." 

How  can  Captain  Widdrington 
make  such  an  observation  as  this 
latter  one  ?  Surely  he  must  be  aware 
how  much  more  interesting  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
people  at  a  distance  than  for  those  of 
people  in  our  own  country.  What 
missionary  society,  worthy  of  the 
name,  would  undertake  a  c|iurch- 
building  crusade  into  Lancashu'e  or 
Yorkshire?  It  is  too  near  home,  too 
commonplace.  But  let  them  discover 
some  region  at  the  antipodes,  inha- 
bited by  copper  coloured  gentry  with 
feathers  upon  their  heads  and  curtain 
rings  through  their  noses,  and  there 
is  a  worthy  field  for  the  labours  of  the 
pious.  In  like  manner,  poor  Spain, 
which  really  might  be  allowed  to  set 
its  temporal  house  a  little  in  order, 


before  being  expected  to  depart  firom 
the  faith  that  has  been  universal  in  it 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracen, 
was  deemed  sufficiently  distant  and 
dangerous  to  be  interesting,  and  ^'  the 
great  London  Caloro"  girded  np  his 
loins  and  departed  thither.  Of  the 
perils  he  encountered^  the  acquaint- 
ances he  made,  of  how  he  galloped 
through  the  country  on  ^ver-grey 
burros — Anglice,  female  donkeys — 
and  dropped  tracts  in  public  walks 
and  concealedTestaments  in  ruins  and 
other  queer  places,  where  robbers 
migfU  go,  might  find  them,  and  might 
be  improved  by  their  perusal,  has  he 
not  written  a  most  marvelloos  and 
amusing  account  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  present  and  to  come? 
Notwithstanding,  however,  his  mis- 
sionary avocations  and  Munchansen- 
ish  tendencies,  we  have  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  friend  Borrow,  having 
collected  from  his  writings  that  he  is 
a  fellow  of  considerable  pluck  and 
energy,  of  adventurous  spirit,  with  a 
sharp,  eye  for  a  good  horse,  and  who 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent dragoon,  had  it  pleased  Grod  to 
call  him  to  that  way  of  life.  But  we 
must  say,  that  his  manner  of  spread- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  Spain,  pnts  ns 
considerably  in  mind  of  those  peri- 
patetic advertisers,  whose  handbills, 
thrust  nolens  vokns  into  the  fist  of  the 
passer-by,  are  for  the  most  part  cast 
unread  into  the  gutter.  It  would  be 
curious  to  calculate  the  proportion 
borne  by  those  Testaments  that  Mr 
Borrow  succeeded  in  getting  really 
circulated  and  read  in  Spain,  to  the 
very  large  liumber  which  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  confiscated,  burnt, 
stolen  on  the  road,  or  otherwise  lost. 
The  expense  of  the  mission  must  have 
been  very  considerable,  and  the  same 
funds  might  have  been  employed  in 
this  country  with  tenfold  advantage 
both  to  humanity  and  the  Chiisttaa 
religion. 

There  is  a  certm  dass  of  writers, 
some  of  whom  ought  to  Imow  better, 
who  have  lately  taken  np  the  cudgels 
upon  the  pseudo-philanthropic  side  of 
the  question,  and  have  expended  a 
vast  deal  of  uncalled-for  indignation 
and  maudlin  sympathy  upon  the  rich 
and  poor  of  this  country — ^the  former 
of  whom  they  would  make  out  to  be 
the  most  selfish  and  bard-hearted  of 
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created  beings,  and  the  latter  the 
most  amiable  and  ill-treated.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  no  man,  with  less  than  seven 
children  to  provide  for,  and  more  than 
ten  shillings  a-week  to  do  it  with, 
conld  be  possessed  of  any  one  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  Charity  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  exist,  they  would  have 
ns  to  believe,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
income,  and  the  warmest  men,  in  city 
parlance,  are  invariably  those  of  the 
coldest  feelmgs.  The  sickly  cant  of 
this  style  of  writing  in  a  country  where 
charity,  both  public  and  private,  is  so 
extensive  and  practical ;  and  its  pro- 
bable ill  effects  in  rendering  the  poorer 
classes  discontented,  are  too  evident 
for  it  to  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them.  It  would  be  fer  better  if  the 
writers  who  go  to  such  large  exi)ense 
of  sympathetic  ink,  would  change  the 
direction  of  their  virtuous  indignation, 
and  try  if  they  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  put  an  end  to  this  foreign 
tract  and  testament  mongering,  whe- 
ther its  scene  be  in  Spain  or  at  a 
greater  distance. 

Before  concluding.  Captain  Wid- 
drington  alludes  to  a  growing  shyness 
towards  English  travellers  in  some 
of  the  large  southern  to^vns,  owing 
to  the  indiscretions,  exaggerations, 
and  absurdities  of  certain  tour- writers. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  now-a- 
days,  every  booby  who  gets  on  board 
a  steamer,  and  leaves  England  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  perpetrate  a  book  about 
what  he  sees  and  hears.  We  would 
fain  whisper  to  such  pei-sons,  that 
mere  locomotion  never  qualifled  any 
body  to  write  a  book,  even  of  travels ; 
that  some  powers  of  observation,  and 
a  certain  correctness  of  judgment,  and 
even  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  history  and  character  of  the  nation 
they  visit,  are  also  necessary ;  and  if, 
aft^  that,  they  still  persisted  in  their 
designs,  we  would  beg  of  them  to  re- 
member that  light  words  are  apt  to 
travel  both  far  and  fast;  that  some 
part  of  their  lucubrations  may  pos- 
sibly reach  the  countries  they  refer  to 
— perhaps  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  tmnkmakers ;  and  that  in  any 
case  they  should  avoid  giving  unfa- 
vourable details,  even  if  true,  of  the 
Civate  life  and  habits  of  people  who 
YC  shown  them  kindness  and  hospi- 


tality—details, the  data  of  which,  if 
investigated,  would  be  found,  in  most 
instances,  to  be  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lously insufficient.  Some  travelling 
bagman,  or  half- fledged  subaltern 
on  his  way  to  the  Mediterranean, 
gets  ashore  at  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar, 
takes  a  run  through  three  or  four  of 
the  principal  Aiidalusian  cities,  per- 
haps has  a  letter  of  introduction,  or 
else  meets  at  a  fonda  with  some 
good-natured  Spaniard,  who  compas- 
sionates his  *'  goose  look"  and  evi- 
dent helplessness,  invites  him  to  his 
house,  and  introduces  him  at  a  ter- 
tulia  or  two.  The  gosling  picks  up 
a  few  Spanish  sentences,  hears  a  few 
anecdotes  from  some  lying  valet-de- 
place,  who  has  attached  himself  to 
the  Seilor  Ingles,  and  leaves  the  coun- 
try after  a  few  weeks',  perhaps  days', 
residence,  considerably  bewildered  by 
all  the  novelties  he  has  seen,  but 
without  the  slightest  real  addition  to 
his  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish 
character  and  customs.  Six  months 
afterwards,  the  new  work  on  Spain 
by  Ensign  Epaulet  or  Tedious  Twad- 
dle, Esquire,  issuer  forth,  borae  on 
a  mighty  blast  of  puffery,  from  the 
laboratory  of  some  fashionable  pub- 
lisher. 

'^  Nothing  can  be  more  harmless," 
says  Captain  Widdrington,  "  than 
this  mode  of  making  a  livelihood,  pro- 
vided their  effusions  are  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  charity, 
as  well  as  confined  to  such  views  as 
a  rapid  transit  enables  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  and  the 
people  to  make  during  a  few  hours' 
sojourn  in  the  place.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, has  been  broken  in  upon ;  and  as 
it  unluckily  happens  that  the  females 
are  generally  a  favourite  subject  for 
the  tirades  of  that  class  of  writers, 
their  random  assertions  on  subjects 
they  had  no  means  of  investigating, 
and  most  assuredly  did  not  speak  of 
from  their  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, have  made  both  the  Gadi- 
tanas  and  Malaguauas,  and  their  re- 
lations and  countrymen,  extremely 
irate." 

And  with  good  reason,  too,  say  we. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
this  sort  of  thing  complained  of.  The 
practice  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely reprehended,  and  we  shall  look 
out  for  such  offenders  in  future. 
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There  are  a  number  of  anecdotes 
and  pleasant  bits  scattered  through 
Captain  Widdrington*s  work,  which 
18  a  happy  blending  of  the  amosuig 
and  instructive,  neither  predomina- 
ting to  the  injury  of  the  other;  and  we 
take  leave  both  of  the  book  and  its 
accomplished  author,  with  much  re- 
spect and  gratitude.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  and  having  said  much 
in  commendation,  Captain  Widdring- 
ton  wUl  perhaps  permit  us  to  offer 
him  a  slight  and  well-intended  hint 
in  the  contrary  sense.  When  noKt 
the  truant-fit  comes  over  him,  and  he 
favours  us  with  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches and  observations  in  Spain  or 
any  other  country — and  we  hope  it  wUl 
not  be  long  before  he  does  thus  fa- 
vour as — may  he  be  able  to  devote 
rather  more  time  to  the  mere  author- 
ship part  of  the  work,  to  the  correc- 


tion and  chastening  of  his  style.  His 
sentences  are  often  terribly  piled  up 
and  intricate,  and  some  are  really  il* 
logical  in  their  construction,  to  the 
extent  oi  bemg  difficult  of  compre* 
hension.  That  kind  of  negligence  ia 
an  author,  considerably  diminishes 
the  reader's  enjoyment  even  of  the 
most  interesting  book.  Captain  W^id- 
drington  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
however  sterling  his  matter  may  be, 
some  attention  to  manner  is  also  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  the  most  valuable  gems  ia 
deteriorated  by  an  inelegant  setting. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  U>ok-making 
age,  it  may  be  considered  highly  cre- 
ditable to  an  author  when  faults  of 
form  and  not  of  substance  are  the 
greatest  with  which  h&  can  be  re- 
proached. 
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A  Talk  abbidobo  tbom  Tibck.. 


Chaptbb  I. 


Ik  the  month  of  Febniary,  at  the 
dose  of  an  exceedingly  severe  winter, 
a  singular  tumult  took  place  in  the 

town  of ,  the  origin,  progress, 

and  final  pacification  of  which,  gave 
rise  to  the  most  strange  and  contra- 
dictory reports.  Where  every  one 
uyiU  relate,  and  no  one  knows  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  it  is  natnral  that 
the  simplest  circumstance  should  be- 
come invested  with  an  air  of  the  mar- 
Tellous. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  narrowest 
streets  of  the  populous  suburbs  of  the 
town  that  this  mysterious  event  took 
place.  According  to  some,  a  traitor 
or  desperate  rebel  had  been  discovered 
and  ci^ptared  by  the  police;  others 
said  that  an  atheist,  who  had  secretly 
conspired  wilii  others  to  tear  np 
Christianity  by  tiie  roots,  had,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  authorities,  and  was 
now  lying  in  prison,  there  to  learn 
better  principles.  Alt  agreed  that 
the  criminal  had  defended  himself  in 
the  most  desperate  manner.  One 
man,  who  was  a  profound  politiQian 


and  an  execrable  shoemaker,  laboured 
to  convince  his  neighbours  that  the 
prisoner  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
secret  societies,  which  had  their  ra- 
mifications over  France,  Grermany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  far  East ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  a  monstrous  insurrection 
was  on  the  very  poudt  of  breaking  ont 
in  the  furthest  parts  of  India,  which, 
like  the  cholera,  would  spread  over 
Europe,  and  set  in  flame  all  its  com- 
bustible material. 

Thus  much  was  certain,  that  a  tn- 
mult  had  arisen  in  a  small  house  in 
the  suburbs  ;  that  the  police  had  been 
caUed  in  ;  that  the  populace  had  made 
an  uproar;  that  some  eminent  per- 
scmage  was  seen  amongst  the  crowd ; 
and  that,  after  a  little  time,  all  be- 
came still  again,  without  any  body 
being  the  wiser.  In  the  house  itself 
certain  devastations  had  undoubtedly 
been  made,  which  some  expiaincd 
one  way,  some  another,  aocoiding  to 
their  humonis :  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  were  bui^  in  repairing  them. 

In  this  house  had  liv^  a  man  of 
whom  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
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knew  any  thing.  Whether  he  was  a 
poet  or  a  politician,  a  native  or  a  fo- 
reigner, no  one  could  divine.  The 
wisest  were  at  fault.  This  only  was 
certain,  that  the  unknown  lived  in  a 
most  quiet  and  retired  manner ;  he 
was  seen  on  none  of  the  promenades, 
nor  in  any  public  place  ;  he  was 
young,  was  pronounced  to  be  hand- 
some, and  his  newly  married  bride, 
who  shared  his  solitude  with  him,  was 
described  as  being  miraculously  beau- 
tiful. 

It  was  about  Christmas  time  when 
this  yonng  couple  were  sitting  toge- 
ther over  the  stove  in  their  little 
apartment.  "  Of  a  truth,"  said  the 
young  man,  ^^  how  all  this  is  to  end  is 
a  riddle.  All  our  resources  seem  now 
exhausted." 

**  Alas !  yes,  Henr>',"  answered  the 
beautiful  Clara,  to  whom  this  was 
addressed ;  "  but  whilst  you,  dearest, 
are  still  cheerful,  I  cannot  feel  myself 
unfortunate." 

"  Fortunate  and  unfortunate,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  shall  be  with  us  but 
empty  words.  The  day  when  you 
quitted  your  father's  house,  and  for 
my  sake  abandoned  all  other  consi- 
derations, decided  our  fortune  for  all 
our  lifetime  to  come.  To  live  and  to 
love,  this  is  our  watchword  ;  in  what 
manner  exactly  we  live  shall  be  in- 
different." 

"  Indeed  we  are  deprived  of  almost 
every  thing,"  said  the  young  wife, 
"except  each  other.  But  1  knew 
you  were  not  rich,  and  you  knew 
when  I  left  my  father's  house  I  could 
bring  nothing  with  me ;  so  love  and 
poverty  came  to  us  hand  in  hand. 
And  now  this  little  chamber,  which 
we  never  quit,  and  the  talking  toge- 
ther, and  the  looking  Into  the  eyes 
we  k)ve — this  is  all  our  life." 

''Right I  right!"  said  Henry,  and 
springing  up  from  his  seat,  he  embraced 
his  charming  companion  with  renewed 
fondness.  ''  Here  are  we  like  Adam 
and  Eve  in  their  paradise;  and  I 
think,"  be  added,  looking  round  the 
apartment  as  he  spoke,  "  no  angel 
wUl  come  down  from  heaven  for  the 
express  purpose  of  driving  us  out  of 
it." 

''  If  it  were  not,"  said  Clara,  a  lltUe 
ddeeted,  '*  tJiat  the  wood  beguis  to 
laSI-Haiid  this  winter  is  certainly  the 
je^enst  I  erer  knew" 


"Certainly,"  said^enry;  "some 
fuel  must  somewhere  be  found.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  we  should  be  al- 
lowed to  freeze  from  without,  with  all 
this  warm  love  within  us.  Quite  im- 
possible! I  cannot  help  laughing 
amidst  it  all,  with  a  sense  of  ridicu- 
lous embarrassment,  at  the  idea  that 
so  simple  a  thing  as  a  little  coin  can- 
not be  procured." 

Clara  smiled.  "  If  only,"  said  she, 
"  we  had  some  superfluous  furniture, 
any  brass  pans  or  copper  kettles." 

"  Ah !  if  only  we  were  millionaires ! " 
interrupted  Henry  gaily;  "then  wo 
could  get  wood  in  abundance,  and 
perhaps,"  he  added,  looking:  slyly  over 
to  the  stove  where  some  bread-soup 
was  in  preparation  for  their  very  tem- 
perate repast,  "  some  better  fare  for 
dinner.  But,"  he  continued  in  a  tone 
of  humorous  banter,  which  he  fre- 
quently adopted,  and  pushing  back 
his  chair  a  few  paces  as  he  spoke, 
"  while  you  superintend  the  house- 
hold concerns,  and  give  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  cook,  I  will  withdraw 
into  my  study.  Now,  what  would  I 
not  write  if  only  pen,  paper,  and  ink, 
were  to  be  got  at ;  and  how  studiously 
would  I  read  if  but  a  book  could  be 
procured." 

"  You  must  thinks  dearest,"  said 
Clara  waggishly ;  "  the  stock  of 
thoughts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not 
quite  so  low  as  our  wood." 

"  Dearest  wife,"  he  replied,  "  the 
cares  of  our  establishment  demand  all 
your  attention ;  let  me  proceed  un- 
disturbed with  my  studies.  I  will 
read,"  he  continued,  speaking  as  if  to 
himself,  "  the  journal  I  formerly  kept 
in  our  palmy  days  of  stationery.  And 
it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  parti- 
cularly profitable  to  study  it  back- 
wards ;  to  begin  at  the  end,  and  so 
lay  a  proper  foundation  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  beginning.  All 
true  wisdom  goes  in  a  circle,  and  is 
typified  by  a  serpent  biting  at  its  own 
tail.  We  will  begin  this  time  at  the 
tail." 

Opening  his  journal  at  the  last 
page,  he  began  to  read  in  the  same 
subdued  tone — "  They  tell  a  tale  of  a 
ravingcriminal,  who,  being  condemned 
to  death  by  starvation,  ate  himself 
gradually  up.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
story  of  life,  and  of  all  of  us.  In 
some  there  remains  nothing  but  the 
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stomach  and  the  month.  With  ns 
there  la  left  the  sonl,  which  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  inconsumable.  So 
far  as  externals  are  concerned,  I  have 
certainly  flayed  and  devoured  my- 
self. That  I  should,  up  to  this  day, 
have  retained  a  certain  dress-coat — ^I, 
who  never  go  out — ^was  perfectly  ridi- 
culous. Mem. — Next  birthday  of  my 
wife  to  appear  before  her  in  a  waist- 
coat and  shirt  sleeves,  as  it  would  be 
highly  indecorous  to  present  myself 
to  a  person  of  her  rank  in  a  frock-, 
coat  somewhat  overworn." 

Here  he  came  to  the  end  both  of 
the  page  and  the  book.  Turning  back, 
he  commenced  at  the  page  immediate- 
ly preceding — "One  can  live  very 
well  without  napkins.  And  now  I 
think  of  it,  what  are  these  miserable 
napkins  but  a  niggardly  expedient 
for  saving  the  table-cloth  ?  Nay,  what 
is  this  table-cloth  itself  but  a  base 
economy  for  sparing  the  table  I  I  pro- 
nounce them  both  to  be  mere  super- 
fluities ;  both  shall  be  sold,  that  we 
may  eat  off  the  table  in  the  manner 
of  the  patriarchs.  We  will  live  in  the 
fashion  of  our  magnanimous  ances- 
tors. It  is  in  no  cynical,  Diogenes- 
humour  that  I  banish  them  from  the 
house,  but  from  a  resolution  not  to 
follow  the  example  of  this  poor-spi- 
rited age,  which  encumbers  itself  with 
extravagant  superfluities  out  of  a  sor^ 
did  economy." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Clara  laughing. 
'^  Meanwhile,  on  the  proceeds  of  those 
and  other  superfluities,  I  invite  you  to 
a  repast  which,  at  all  events,  shall  not 
savour  of  extravagance." 

So  saying,  they  sat  down  to  their 
bread-soup.  He  who  had  seen  them, 
whatever  he  might  have  thought  of 
the  dinner,  would  have  envied  those 
who  partook  of  it,  so  cheerful  were 
they,  so  joyful,  so  full  of  freaks  and 
frolics,  over  their  simple  provender. 
When  the  bread-soup  was  dispatched, 
Clara  slyly  brought  from  the  stove  a 
covered  plate,  and  set  before  her  as- 
tonished husband — a  reserve  of  po- 
tatoes !  "  Long  live  thou  second  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  I "  cried  Henry. 
Whereupon  they  drank  to  each  other 
out  of  the  pure  element,  and  hob-nob- 
bed with  such  glee,  that  Clara  looked 
anxiously  the  next  moment  at  the 
glasses,  to  see  that  they  had  not 
cradLed  them  in  their  enthusiasm. 


The  dinner  concluded,  they  drew 
their  chairs,  by  way  of  variety,  up  to 
the  solitary  window  of  then-  apart- 
ment, and  amused  themselves  with 
looking  at  the  fantastic  filigree  work 
with  which  the  frost  had  decorated 
the  inside  of  the  glass. 

"  My  aunt  used  to  maintain,**  said 
Clara,  "  that  the  room  was  warmer 
with  this  ice  on  the  window  than 
when  the  glass  was  clear." 

"  Possibly ! "  replied  Henry.  "  But 
on  the  strength  of  this  faith  I  would 
not  dispense  with  the  fire." 

"  How  wonderfully  various,"  said 
Clara,  "  are  these  ice-flowers !  Is  it 
not  strange,  one  seems  to  have  seen 
them  all  in  reality,  yet  cannot  give  a 
name  to  a  single  one  of  them  ?  And 
look  how  one  grows  over  the  other, 
and  how  the  noble  leaves  seem  to  ex- 
pand, even  as  we  speak  of  them.** 

"  It  is  your  sweet  breath,  my  dear, 
that  is  calling  up  these  ghosts  and 
spirits  of  departed  flowers,"  said 
IlBnry.  ^'I  imagine  that  some  in- 
visible genius  is  reading  all  thy  gentle 
and  loving  fancies,  and  pictures  them 
forth,  as  they  arise,  in  these  flower- 
phantoms  ;  so  that,  by  looking  at  this 
glass,  I  know,  even  while  you  are  silent, 
that  your  thoughts  are  full  of  love — 
that  they  are  dwelling  upon  me.** 

A  fond  kiss  was  the  answer  and 
the  reward  of  this  pretty  si>eech. 

Henry  took  up  his  journal,  and  be- 
ginning at  the  ante-penultimate  page, 
read  aloud :—-"  To-day— Sold  to  that 
old  miser  of  a  bookseller,  my  rare 
copy  of  Chaucer,  the  costly  edition  of 
Caxton.  My  friend,  the  dear,  noble 
Andreas  Yandelmcer,  made  me  a 
present  of  it  on  my  birthday,  when 
we  were  at  the  university  together. 
He  had  written  to  London  for  it  him- 
self:  paid  an  enormous  price  for  it ; 
and  then  had  it  bound,  after  his  own 
taste,  in  rich  Grothic  style.  The  old 
hunks  of  a  bookseller  wiU,  no  doubt, 
send  it  back  to  London,  and  will  get 
for  it  tenfold  what  he  has  given  me. 
I  ought,  at  least,  to  have  cut  out  the 
leaf  where  the  circumstance  of  this 
gift  is  recorded ;  and  where  I  have 
written  some  lamentable  lines,  signed 
with  my  present  name  and  address. 
This  is  vexatious.  Parting  with  this 
book  almost  persuades  me  that  some- 
thing like  want  is  pressing  on  as;  for, 
without  doubt,  it  was  the  most  pnn 
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ciuus  thlDg  I  possessed,  and  the  me- 
uurial  of  my  dearest  and  my  only 
friend.  Ob,  Andreas  Vandelmeerl 
an  thou  still  Hying?  Where  art 
tboa  ?    And  dost  thoa  still  think  of    our  honeymoon,  as  they  vulgarly  call 
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have  sacrificed  for  me.     And  I  also 
am  a  fugitive  from  home.*' 

"  Then  love  must  supply  all.    And 
so  it  has,  and  so  it  will.    Has  not 


me  ? " 

*'  I  saw  yoor  pain,"  said  Clara^  as 
Le  concloded,  '•''  when  you  sold  that 
b*j<jk ;  but  this  friend  of  your  youth — 
Tim  have  never  described  him  to  me." 

"  He  was  in  person,"  replied  Henry, 
**  somewhat  resembling  myself — 
rather  older  and  more  staid.  We 
knew  each  other  as  boys  at  schooL 
1  might  say  he  almost  persecuted  me 
with  his  love,  so  passionately  did  he 
piT5s  it  on  me.  He  was  ever  com- 
fiiining  that  my  'friendship  was  too 
oi)<l.  Rich  as  he  was,  and  tenderly 
a.<  he  had  been  brought  up,  no  indul- 
p.*nce  bad  made  him  selfish.  On 
ira\iog  the  nniversity,  he  determined 
C41  i^g  to  India,  that  distant  land 
of  vomkr  having  fascinated  his  ardent 


it,  lasted  nearly  a  year  ?  " 

^^  It  shall  last  for  ever! "  said  Clara. 
Then  after  a  pause,  which  was  filled 
up  as  lovers'  pauses  usually  are,  she 
added.  *'  But  the  worst  blow  of  all 
was  the  loss  of  your  own  book — that 
dear  poetry  you  had  written.  If  we 
had  but  kept  a  copy  of  it,  we  might 
have  passed  many  houi-s  of  these 
winter  evenings  in  reading  it.  But 
then,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh  at  the  same  time,  ''we  should 
have  wanted  a  candle." 

"  We  talk — we  gossip,"  said  Henry, 
''  which  is  much  better.  *  I  hear  the 
sweet  tones  of  your  voice ;  you  sing 
me  a  song,  or  you  break  suddenly  out 
into  that  heavenly  laugh  of  yours. 
What  is  there  not  in  that  musical. 


imagination.    There  was  then  quite  a    jabilee  laugh  ?    When  I  hear  it,  angel 


storm  of  entreaties  and  supplications 
that  I  shonld  accompany  him.  He 
ai^ured  me  that  I  should  make  my 
fortone  there,  as  his  own  forefathers 
had  in  fact  d(me.  But  my  mother 
died  about  this  time,  and  my  friends, 
moreover,  procured  for  me  a  position 
in  the  diplomatic  body.  He  per- 
suaded me,  at  least,  to  entrust  to  him 
the  small  fortune  I  had  inherited  fi-om 
mv  mother,  that  he  might  employ  it 
adrantageonsly  for  me;  a  request 
which  I  have  always  suspected  was 
made  in  order  that  he  might  have, 
some  future  time,  a  pretext  and  disguise 
i^T  hb  generosity.  We  took  leave  of 
each  other,  and  I  repaired,  in  the  suite 
of  my  ambassador,  to  the  town  where 
vow  father  resided — and  where  " 

"The  history  becomes  tolerably 
veil  known  to  us  both.  But  this 
soble  Andreas — did  you  never  hear 
of  hun  again?" 

''  I  receiv^l  two  letters,"  answered 
Henry, ''  frt>m  that  remote  quarter  of 
the  world.  After  which  I  heard,  but 
through  no  authentic  source,  that  ho 
died  ^  the  cholera.  §o  far  as  fortune 
was  concerned,  I  was  left  as  yon  see, 
entirely  dependent  on  myself.  Still, 
I  enjoyed  the  favour  of  my  ambassa- 
dor^was  not  unpopular  at  my  court 
— ^ald  reckon  on  some  powerful 
friends ; — but  all  this  has  disappeared." 

''  AU  this,  alas !"  said  Clara, ''  you 
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mine,  I  am  not  only  delighted,  I 
muse,  I  meditate,  I  am  rapt.  How 
much  of  character  is  there  in  a  laugh ! 
You  know  no  man  till  you  have  heard 
him  laugh — till  yon  know  when  and 
how  he  will  laugh.  There  are  occa- 
sions— there  are  humours  when  a  man 
with  whom  we  have  been  long  fami- 
liar, shall  quite  startle  and  repel  us, 
by  breaking  out  into  a  laugh  which 
comes  manifestly  right  from  his  heart, 
and  whiQb  yet  we  had  never  heard 
before.  Even  in  faur  ladies  with 
whom  I  have  been  much  pleased,  I 
have  remarked  the  same  thing.  As 
in  many  a  heart  a  sweet  angel  slum- 
bers unseen  till  some  happy  moment 
awakens  it,  so  there  sleeps  often  in 
gracious  and  amiable  characters,  deep 
in  the  background,  a  quite  vulgar 
spirit,  which  starts  into  life  when 
something  rudely  comical  penetrates 
into  the  less  frequented  chambers  of 
the  mind.  Our  instinct  teaches  us 
that  in  that  being  there  lies  some- 
thing we  must  take  heed  of. 

*^  As  to  that  yoimg  and  thougbtlesa 
publisher,"  continued  Henry,  *^who 
became  bankrupt  and  ran  ofi:*  with  my 
glorious  manuscript,  he,  no  doubt, 
did  us  good  service ;  for  how  easily 
might  my  intercourse  with  him,  while 
the  book  was  being  prmted,  have  led 
to  our  discovery?  Your  father  has 
not  yet,  be  assured,  relinquished  his 
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pursuit  of  us — my  passport  would 
have  been  examined  again  with  severer 
scrutiny— something,  no  doubt,  would 
have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
name  I  bear  is  assumed.  We  should 
have  been  separated.  So,  angel  mine, 
we  are  happy  as  we  are— most  happy  I " 
It  had  now  grown  dark,  and  the 


fire  was  burned  out ;  %  candle  to  talk 
by  would  have  been  certainly  aaper- 
flnous :  so  they  retired  early  to  their 
sleeping  apartment.  Here  they  could 
continue  their  chat  in  the  dark,  quite 
heedless  of  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  that 
was  encumbering  their  windows. 


Cbaptsb  II. 


Nkxt  morning,  at  approach  of 
dawn,  Clara  hastened  up  to  run  to 
the  stove,  to  awake  the  sparks  in 
the  ashes.  Henry  soon  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  they  laughed  like 
children,  as,  with  all  their  efforts,  the 
flame  would  not  come.  At  last,  with 
much  puffing  and  blowing,  the  shav- 
ings kindled,  and  slips  of  wood  were 
most  artistically  laid  on  so  as  to  heat 
the  little  stove  without  any  waste  of 
the  precious  store.  "  You  see,  Henry 
dear,"  said  Clara,  *^  there  is  hardly 
enough  for  to-morrow,  and  then" 

"A  fresh  supply  must  be  had," 
said  her  husband,  in  a  tone  as  if  this 
matter  of  supply  was  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world ;  whereas  he  well 
knew,  that  whatever  stock  of  money 
remained  to  them,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  still  more  essential  article  of 
food.  After  breakfast,  he  again  took 
up  his  journal.  "How  1  long  to 
come  to  that  page  which  records  how 
you  and  I,  dearest,  ran  away  with  one 
another." 

"  O  Heaven  !"  cried  Clara,  "  how 
strange,  how  unexpected  was  that 
eventful  moment !  For  some  days 
my  father  had  shown  a  certain  ill- 
humour  towards  me,  and  had  spoken 
in  a  quite  unusual  manner.  He 
had  before  expressed  his  surprise  at 
your  frequent  visits ;  now  he  did  not 
name  yon,  but  talked  at  you,  and 
spoke  continually  of  young  men  who 
refused  to  know  their  own  position. 
If  I  was  silent  on  these  occasions  he 
was  angry;  and  if  I  spoke  it  was  still 
worse :  he  grew  more  and  more  bitter. 
One  morning,  just  as  I  was  going  out 
in  the  carriage  to  pay  some  visits,  my 
faithfbl  maid  ran  down  the  steps  after 
me,  and,  under  pretence  of  a^usting 
my  dress,  whispered  into  my  ear  that 
all  was  discovered — ^that  my  desk  had 
been  broken  open,  and  your  letters 
found— and  that,  in  a  few  hours,  I  was 


to  be  sent  off  a  prisoner  to  an  simt  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country.  How 
sudden  was  my  resolution  I  I  bad 
not  ridden  far  before  I  alighted  from 
the  carriage,  under  pretence  of  buying 
something  at  a  triiiket-shop.  I  sent 
the  coachman  and  servant  away,  bid- 
ding them  return  for  me  in  an  hour, 
and  then  " 

"  And  then,"  interrupted  Heniy, 
"  how  delighted  was  I,  how  almost 
terrified  with  joy,  to  see  you  suddenly 
enter  my  apartments!  I  had  just 
returned  from  my  ambassador,  and 
had  by  good  chance  some  blank  pass- 
ports with  me ;  I  filled  one  up  with 
the  first  name  that  occnired ;  and  then, 
without  further  preparation,  we  en- 
tered a  hired  carriage,  crossed  the 
borders,  were  married,  and  were 
happy." 

This  animated  dialogue  was  inter- 
rupted by  the   entrance  of  an  old 
woman,  by  name  Christina,  who  bad 
formeriy  been  Clara's  nurse.  In  their 
flight  they  had  entered  into  her  little 
cottage  as  a  place  where  they  could 
safely  stop  to  rest  themselves,  and  the 
faithful  old  dame  had  entreated  them 
to  take  her  with  them.  She  now  lived 
in  a  small  room  below,  in  the  same 
house,  and  entirely  supported  herself 
by  going  out  to  work  amongst  the 
neighbours.    She  entered  the  room  at 
present  to  mention  that  she  should 
not  sleep  that  night  in  her  own  apart- 
ment below ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
she  should  return  next  morning  eariy 
enough  to  make  theur  usual  daily  pur- 
chases for  them.    Clara  followed  her 
out  of  the  rooQi  to  speak  with  her 
apart.    Henry,  in  ner  absence,  as  if 
relieved  from  the  necessi^  of  sup- 
porting his  spirits,  or  deprived  of  the 
power  which  sustained  them,  sunk  his 
head  upon  the  table,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

*'  Why  cannot  I,"  he  mnttersd  to 
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himself,  "  work  with  my  hands  as 
this  poor  woman  does?  I  have  still 
health  and  strength.  But  no — I  dare 
not — she  would  then,  for  the  first 
time,  feel  the  misery  of  our  position  ; 
she  would  torture  herself  to  work 
also ;  besides,  we  should  be  discover- 
ed and  separated — and,  come  what 
may,  while  we  can  yet  live,  we  are 
happy." 

Clara  returned  in  excellent  spirits. 
They  sat  down  to  their  frugal  and 
cheerful  meal,  to  which  some  addi- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  obstinate 
kindness  of  old  Christina.  ^^  I  could 
not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  her," 
said  Clara.  "  Now,  if  only  wood 
were  not  wanting,  all  would  be 
well." 

The  next  morning  Clara  slept  longer 
than  usual.  She  was  surprised,  on 
waking,  to  see  that  the  day  had 
dawned,  and  still  more  to  find  that 
her  husband  had  left  her  side.  Her 
astonishment  was  further  increased 
when  she  heard,  in  the  next  room,  a 
crashing  and  grating  noise,  as  of  one 
sawing  through  an  obstiuate  piece  of 
timber.  She  got  up  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
onusnal  events. 

"  Henry,"  she  cried,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  **  what  are  you  about 
there?" 

"  Sawing  wood,  my  dear,"  he  re- 
plied, as  he  looked  up  panting  from 
his  labours. 

"  But  how  in  the  world  did  you 
come  by  that  saw,  and  this  famous 
piece  of  wood?" 

"  I  remembered,"  answered  Henry, 
"  having  seen  in  the  loft  above  us, 
soon  after  we  came  here,  in  one  of 
my  voyages  of  discovery,  a  saw  and 
a  hatchet,  belonging,  I  suppose,  to 
some  previous  tenant  of  our  apart- 
ment, or  perhaps  to  our  old  landlord. 
80  moch  for  these  brave  tools.  As  to 
this  noble  piece  of  wood,  it  was  till 
this  morning  the  banister  to  our  stair- 
ease.  Observe  what  solid,  substantial 
men  onr  ancestors  were!  What  a 
broad,  magnificent  piece  of  oak!  This 
will  make  a  quite  different  sort  of 
fire  from  yoor  deal  shavings  and  slips 
of  fir." 

^  Bat,**  cried  Clara,  ^*  the  damage 
tothebonsel" 

'*  No  one  comes  to  see  us,"  said 
Henry.    *^  We  know  these  steps,  and 


indeed  seldom  or  never  go  down 
them.  The  old  Christina  is  the  only 
person  who  will  miss  it,  and  I  will 
say  to  her  very  gi*avely — Look  you, 
old  lady,  do  you  thlnk*^  that  a  noble 
oak  of  the  forest  is  to  be  hewn  down, 
and  then  planed  and  polished  by  car- 
penters and  joiners,  merely  that  you 
may  come  up  and  down  these  steps  a 
little  more  easily?  No,  no,  such  a 
magnificent  banister  is  a  most  pal- 
pable superfluity." 

"  Since  it  is  done,"  said  Clara,  "  I 
will  at  least  take  my  share  in  this  new 
species  of  woodcraft." 

So  they  laid  the  beam,  which  filled 
the  apartment,  on  two  chairs,  and 
first  they  sawed  with  united  etforts  at 
the  middle  to  make  it  the  more  ma- 
nageable. It  was  hard  work,  for  the 
oak  was  tough,  and  the  saw  was  old, 
and  the  workmen  were  more  willing 
than  skilful ;  but  at  length  it  came  in 
two  with  a  crash. 

"  Well,"  said  Clara,  as  she  looked 
up,  and  threw  her  ringlets  aside,  her 
face  glowing  with  the  unwonted  ex- 
ercise, *^  this  work  has  one  advantage 
at  least ;  we  want  no  fire  this  morn- 
ing to  warm  us." 

After  sawing  off  several  square 
blocks,  Henry  set  to  work  with  his 
hatchet  to  cleave  them  into  pieces 
fit  for  the  stove.  It  was  fortunate 
that,  during  this  operation,  which 
made  the  walls  of  their  little  dwelling 
re-echo,  their  landlord  was  absent. 
Nor  were  the  neighbours  likely  to  be 
much  surprised  at  the  noise,  as  many 
handicraftsmen  inhabited  that  local- 
ity. 

On  this  eventful  day  breakfast  had 
been  forgotten ;  dinner  and  breakfast 
were  consolidated  into  one  meal.  This 
being  dispatched  with  their  usual 
cheerfulness,  they  retired  to  their  seat 
by  the  window.  To-day  there  was 
no  frost  upon  the  glass ;  and  the  sky 
— all  that  could  be  seen  of  it — was 
clear  as  crystal.  It  was  a  curiously 
simple  prospect  which  this  window 
presented.  Underneath  them,  over 
the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  had 
been  constructed — for  what  reason  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say — a  tiled 
roof,  which  projected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  completely  to  hide  the  narrow 
street  from  their  view.  In  front 
stretched  the  long  low  roof  of  a  build- 
ing, which  seemed  to  be  nsed  as  a 
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warehouse ;  and  on  both  sides  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  blank  pro- 
jecting walls  and  the  tall  chimneys 
of  larger  honses — so  that  certain 
masses  of  brickwork,  a  long  roof,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  open  sky,  was  all 
that  the  eye  conld  possibly  command. 
This  complete  isolation  suited  the 
lovers  very  well ;  for,  besides  that  it 
effectually  concealed  them  from  the 
discovery  of  their  pursuers,  it  per- 
mitted them  to  stand  at  the  window, 
and  talk  and  caress,  without  the  re- 
straint occasioned  by  envious  spec- 
tators. When  they  first  occupied  the 
apartment,  if  they  heard  an  unusual 
noise  out  of  doors^  they  naturally  ran 
to  the  window  to  look  down  into  the 
street;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
fruitless  experiments  that  they  learn- 
ed to  sit  quiet  on  such  occasions.  It 
was  quite  an  event  if  a  cat  was  seen 
stealthily  making  its  way  over  the 
long  sloping  roof  in  front  of  them.  In 
the  summer,  when  the  sparrows  built 
their  nests  in  the  tall  chimneys  on 
either  side,  and  were  perpetually  fly- 
ing  to  and  fro,  twittering,  caressing, 
quarrelling — this  was  quite  a  society. 
When  a  chimney-sweeperonce  thrust 
out  his  black  face  from  one  of  these 
chimneys,  and  shouted  aloud  to  tes- 
tify the  accomplishment  of  his  ascent, 
it  was  an  event  that  brought  a  shriek 
of  surprise  from  Clara. 

Thus  passed  the  days,  and  the  pair 
were  happy  as  kings,  though  they 
were  living  very  like  beggai^.  Very 
singular  was  their  power  of  abstrac- 
tion from  the  future,  their  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  present.  Clara,  it  is 
true,  cast  some  anxious  thoughts  after 
the  wood ;  but  Henry  brought  in 
every  morning  the  necessary  supply: 
there  was  no  symptoms  of  fidlure. 
She  thought  indeed,  of  late,  that  the 
grain  of  the  wood  seemed  altered ;  but 
it  burned  as  well  as  ever. 

^'  Where,"  said  Clara,  one  morning, 
**•  where  is  our  faithful  Christina?  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  many  a  day. 
You  rise  in  the  morning  before  I  can 
get  up — ^you  take  in  the  bread  and 
the  water-jug — ^I  never  see  her.  Why 
does  she  not  come  up  ?    Is  she  ill  ?  " 

"  No,'*  said  Henry,  with  a  dight 
embarrassment  of  manner,  which  his 
wife  did  not  fail  to  detect. 

"  Ah  I  you  conceal  something  from 
me,"  she  cried.     ^*  I  wiU  go  down 


directly  and  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  her." 

*^  It  is  so  long  since  you  descended 
these  steps,  and  there  is  no  banister — 
you  will  faU." 

*^  No,  no,  I  know  the  steps — ^I  could 
find  them  in  the  dark." 

"  Those  steps,"  siud  Henry,  with  a 
mock  solemnity  of  manner — ^^  those 
steps  will  you  never  tread  again  ! " 

*•*'  Oh,  there  is  something  yon  con- 
ceal from  me!"  exclaimed  Qlara. 
"  Say  what  you  will,  I  will  go  down 
and  see  Christina." 

She  turned  quickly  round  and  open- 
ed the  door,  but  Henry  clasped  her  as 
quickly  in  his  arms. 

"  My  dear,"  cried  he,  "  will  yon 
break  your  neck  ?  " 

The  secret  was  at  once  disclosed. 
They  stepped  together  to  the  landing- 
place.  There  were  no  longer  any 
stairs  to  be  seen.  Clara  clasped  her 
little  hands  as  she  looked  first  down 
into  the  dark  precipice  below,  and 
then  at  her  husband,  who  maintuned 
the  most  comical  gravity  in  the  worid. 
She  then  ran  back  to  the  stove,  snatch- 
ed up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and, 
looking  at  it  closely,  said — **  Ah,  now 
I  see  why  the  grain  was  so  different  I  So, 
then,  we  have  burned  up  the  stairs?" 

*^So  it  seems,"  answered  Henry, 
quite  calmly.  ^^  I  hardly  know  why  I 
kept  this  secret  from  yon — perhaps 
that  yon  might  not  be  distressed  by 
any  superfluous  scruples.  Now  that 
you  know  it,  I  am  sure  yon  wiH  find 
it  quite  reasonable." 

"But  Christina?" 

"Oh,  she  is  quite  welll  In  the 
morning  I  let  her  down  a  cord,  to 
which  she  fiistens  her  little  basket. 
This  I. draw  up,  and  afterwards  the 
water-jug.  Our  housekeeping  pro- 
ceeds in  the  most  orderly  fiuUon  in 
the  world.  When  the  banister  was 
at  an  end,  it  struck  me  that  one  half 
at  least  of  the  steps  <^  our  staircase 
might  be  dispensed  with;  it  was  hot 
to  step  a  little  higher,  as  oneJs  forced 
to  do  in  many  houses.  With  the  help 
of  Christma,  who  entered  into  this 
philosophical  view  of  the  matter,  I 
broke  off  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  so 
forth.  When  one  half  of  the  steps 
was  consumed,  the  other  half  was  idso 
condemned  as  superfinous — ^for  what 
do  we  want  with  stairs,  we  who  never 
go  out?" 
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"But  the  landlord?" 

"He  will  not  return  till  Easter. 
Meanwhile  the  weather  will  be  getting 
milder,  and  there  are  still  some  old 
doors  and  planks  up  above,  which  I 
shall  pronounce  altogether  su|)erfluous. 
Therefore  warm  thee,  dearest  Clara, 
without  any  care  for  the  future." 

Things,  however,  did  not  quite  fall 
out  as  expected.  On  the  afternoon  of 
that  very  same  day,  a  carriage  was 
heard  to  drive  up  to  the  little  house. 
They  heard  the  rattling  of  the  wheels, 
the  stopping  of  the  vehicle,  the  descent 
of  the  passengers.  It  was  in  vain  to 
put  their  heads  out  of  window,  they 
could  see  nothing  there.  But  they 
heard  the  sound  of  unpacking,  then 
the  greeting  of  neighbours — it  was 
evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  their 
dreaded  landlord  had  returned  home 
much  sooner  than  he  ought.  The 
heavy  tread  of  the  gouty  gentleman 
now  resounded  in  the  passage — the 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Henry  stood  at 
the  half-open  door,  listening.  Clara 
sat  within,  regarding  him  with  a  ques- 
tioning look. 

"  I  must  go  up,"  the  landlord  was 
now  heard  to  say ;  "  I  must  go  up, 
and  see  after  my  lodgers.  I  hope 
they  are  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and  the 
young  wife  as  pretty." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  old  man 
was  groping  about  in  the  dark. 

"How  is  this?"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  ' '  Don't  know  my  own  house ! 
Not  here — not  there  I  tFlric !  Uh-ic ! 
help  here ! " 

Ulric,  his  servant  and  factotum, 
came  to  his  assistance. 

"Help  me  up  these  stairs,"  said 
the  landlord.  "I  am  blinded — be- 
witched I  I  cannot  find  the  steps,  and 
yet  they  were  broad  enough  1" 

"  Herr  Emmerich,"  said  the  old 
and  somewhat  surly  domestic,  "  you 
are  a  Uttle  giddy  from  travelling." 

"An  hypothesis,"  whispered  Henry, 
turning  to  his  wife,  "which  unhappily 
wiU  not  hold." 

"  2k>ands !"  cried  Ulric,  who  had 
imi  his  head  against  the  wall,  "  I 
have  lost  my  wits  too ! " 

"  I  am  groping  right  and  left,"  said 
the  landlord,  "  and  all  round,  and  up 
aboYC.  I  think  the  devil  has  taken 
thestidrs!'' 

"Another  hypothesis,"  whispered 
Henry,  "  and  a  very  bold  one." 
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Meanwhile  the  more  sensible  do- 
mestic had  at  once  run  for  a  light. 
This  he  now  returned  with,  and,  hold- 
ing it  up  in  his  sturdy  fist,  he  illumi- 
nated the  quite  empty  space. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils  !"  exclaimed 
the  landlord,  as  he  gazed  around  and 
above  him  with  astonishment.  "  This 
is  the  strangest  business  1  Herr 
Brand !  lien*  Brand  I  Is  any  one  up 
there?" 

It  was  of  no  use  to  deny  himself. 
Henry  stepped  out,  bent  over  the 
landing,  and  saw,  by  the  uncertain 
flicker  of  the  light,  the  portly  form  of 
his  landlord. 

"Ah,  my  worthy  friend,  Herr  Em- 
merich ! "  he  called  out  in  the  blandest 
manner  imaginable,  "  you  are  most 
welcome.  It  speaks  well  for  the  gout 
that  you  have  returned  so  much  ear- 
lier than  your  appointed  time.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so 
well." 

"  Your  obedient  servant,"  answered 
the  other ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. What  has  become  of  my  stairs?  " 

"  Stairs !  were  there  any  staira 
here  ? "  said  Henry.  "  Indeed,  my 
friend,  I  go  out  so  seldom,  or  rather 
not  at  all,  that  I  take  no  notice  of 
any  thing  out  of  my  own  chamber.  I 
study,  I  work — I  concern  myself  about 
little  else." 

"  HeiT  Brand,"  said  the  landlord, 
half  choking  with  rage,  "  we  must 
speak  about  this  in  another  tone !  You 
are  the  only  lodger.  You  shall  give 
an  account  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice"  

"Be  not  over  wroth,"  replied  Henry. 
"  If  you  really  contemplate  legal  pro- 
ceedings, I  tlunk  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you ;  for,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  perfectly 
remember  that  there  were  stairs  here, 
and  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  hav- 
ing, in  your  absence,  used  them." 

"  Used  them ! "  cried  the  old  man, 
stamping  with  his  feet ;  "  and  how 
used  them?  You  have  destroyed 
them — ^you  have  destroyed  the  house." 

"Nay,  do  not  exaggerate,  Herr 
Emmerich.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  walk 
up-stairs,  or  you  might  see  that  these 
rooms  we  inhabit  are  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  As  to  this  ladder, 
which  was  but  an  asses*  bridge  for 
tedious  visitors  and  bad  men,  I  re- 
moved it  with  great  difficulty,  as  being 
superfluous." 
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^^  Bat  these  steps,'*  cried  Emmerich, 
"  with  their  noble  banister,  these  two- 
and-twenty  broad,  strong  oaken  steps, 
were  an  integral  part  of  my  house. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  never  heard  of  a  lodger 
who  dealt  as  he  pleased  with  the  stairs 
of  a  honse." 

**  Be  patient,"  said  Hemj,  "  and 
yon  shall  hear  the  real  connexion  of 
events.  The  post  failed  in  bringing 
our  necessary  remittances;  the  winter 
was  nnusually  severe;  all  ordinary 
means  of  procuring  fuel  were  wanting; 
I  had  recourse  to  this  sort  of  forced 
loan.  At  the  same  time  I  did  not 
think,  respected  sir,  that  yon  would 
return  before  the  warm  summer  wea- 
ther." 

^^  Nonsense  I"  said  the  landlord. 
*^  Summer  weather  I  Do  you  think 
that  these  my  stairs  will  sprout  out 
again,  like  asparagus,  when  the  sum- 
mer comes?" 

"  Really,"  said  Henry,  "  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquunted  with  the  growth 
and  habits  of  the  stair-plant  to  deter- 
mine." 

"  Ulric !"  cried  the  wrathfW  land- 
lord, ^^  run  for  the  police.  Ton  shall 
find  this  no  jesting  matter." 

The  police  arrived.  The  inspector 
was  scandalized  at  the  outrage  which 
had  been  committed,  and  summoned 
the  delinquent  to  surrender." 

"  Never  1 "  said  Henry.  "  An  Elng- 
lishman  says  well  that  his  house  is 
his  castle ;  and  mine  is  a  castle  with 
the  drawbridge  up." 

"  There  is  an  easy  remedy  for  that," 
said  the  officer,  who  thereupon  called 
for  a  ladder,  and  gave  command  to 
his  men  to  mount,  to  bind  the  crimi- 
nal with  cords,  and  bring  him  down 
to  his  condign  punishment. 

The  house  was  now  filled  with  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Men, 
women,  and  children  had  been  attract- 
ed to  the  spot,  and  a  crowd  of  curious 
spectators,  assembled  in  the  street, 
made  their  comments  upon  the  busi- 
ness. Clara  had  seated  herself  near 
the  window,  not  a  little  embarrassed; 
but  as  she  saw  that  her  husband  still 
retained  his  accustomed  cheerfuhaess, 
she  also  kept  her  self-possession — ^not, 
however,  without  much  wondering 
how  it  would  all  end.  Henry  came 
in  for  a  moment  to  hearten  her,  and 
idso  to  fetch  something  finom  the  room. 

^'  We  are  shut  up,  my  dear,"  said 


he,  ^^  like  our  famous  Gdts  in  his 
Taxthausen.  This  obstinate  tmm- 
peter  has  summoned  me  to  snrrender 
at  mercy,  and  I  will  now  answer  him 
in  the  manner  of  our  great  modeL" 

Clara  smiled. 

"  Your  fate  is  my  fate,"  she  said, 
and  added  to  herself  in  a  low  y(»ce : 
^^  I  think,  if  my  father  saw  us  now,  he 
would  forgive  all." 

Henry  again  stepped  out  upon  the 
landing,  and  seeing  they  were  verily 
bringing  in  a  ladder,  called  to  them  in 
a  solemn  tone — ^^  Gentlemen,  bethink 
yon  what  yon  do.  I  have  been  prepar- 
ed, weeks  ago,  for  every  thing — for  the 
vexy  worst  that  can  happen.  I  will  not 
be  taken  prisoner,  but  intend  to  de- 
fend myself  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.  Here  do  I  briug  two  blnnder- 
busses  loaded  with  ball,  and  this  old 
cannon,  a  fearful  piece  of  ordnance, 
full  to  the  throat  with  every  destmc- 
tive  ingredient.  I  have  in  this  cham- 
ber powder  and  ball,  cartridges,  lead, 
all  things  necessary  to  sustain  the 
war ;  whilst  my  brave  vrife,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  fire-arms,  will 
load  the  pieces  as  I  fire  them.  Ad- 
vance, therefore,  if  you  wish  blood  to 
flow." 

Henry  had  laid  two  sticks  and  an 
old  boot  upon  the  floor. 

The  leader  of  the  police,  who  could 
distinguish  nothing  in  the  dark,  beck- 
oned to  his  men  to  stand  back. 

*^  Better,"  said  he  to  Herr  Emme- 
rich, '^  that  we  starve  out  this  formid- 
able rebel." 

*^  Starve,  indeed!"  said  Henry: 
"  we  are  provided  for  months  to  come 
with  all  sorts  of  dried  fruits — ^plnms, 
pears,  apples,  biscuits.  The  winter 
is  nearly  passed,  but  should  fhel  fail 
us,  there  is  still  in  the  roof  above 
much  superfluous  timber." 

'*  Oh,  hear  the  heathen !"  cried  Em- 
merich in  agony.  ^^  First  he  breaks 
to  pieces  the  bottom  of  my  house, 
and  then  he  threatens  to  unroof  it." 

**  It  is  beyond  all  example,^'  said 
the  officer. 

Many  of  the  spectators,  however, 
were  secretly  pleased  at  the  distress 
of  the  avuicious  landlord.  Some 
suggested  the  calling  in  of  the  mili- 
tary, with  their  guns. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  no!"  cried 
Emmerich ;  "  the  house  will  then  be 
utterly  destroyed." 
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Ton  are  qnitc  right,"  said  Henry. 
*'  And  have  you  forgotten  what  for 
many  years  every  newspaper  has  been 
repeating  to  us,  that  the  first  cannon- 
shot,  let  it  fall  where  it  may,  will  set 
all  Europe  in  a  blaze?" 

^^  He  is  a  demagogue,  a  carbonaro," 


"No  one  ascends  to  this  place!" 
said  Henry. 

*'  Not  if  he  brings  back  the  Chau- 
cer, the  edition  of  Caxton?" 

*''•  O  Heaven  I  the  good  angel 
may  ascend!"  and  immediately  raa 
back  to  Clara  to  communicate  the 


said  the  oflficer.     **  Who  knows  what    joyful  news.  "  Our  Sickingen  is  verily 


confederates  he  may  have  even  in  this 
crowd  which  surrounds  us?" 

The  alarm  of  the  officer  seemed,  for 
a  moment,  to  be  justified,  for  a  shout 
was  now  heard  from  some  of  the 
I>opuiace  who  were  collected  in  the 
street.  Emmerich  and  the  officer 
turned  round  to  enquire  into  the 
meaning  of  this  new  demonstration. 
Henry  took  the  opportunity  to  whis- 
per a  word  to  his  young  wife. 

*'  Be  of  good  cheer,"  he  said ;  "we 
gain  time.  We  shall  be  able  to  capi- 
tulate. Perhaps  even  a  Sickingen 
may  come  to  onr  rescue." 

The  shout  of  the  mob  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a 
brilliant  equipage,  which  made  its 
way  slowly  through  the  thronged  and 
narrow  street.  The  footmen  were 
clad  in  splendid  livery,  and  a  coach- 
man, covered  with  lace,  drove  four 
prancing  steeds.  The  mob  might  be 
excused  for  shouting  "The  king! 
The  king!"  The  carriage  stopped 
before  the  door  of  the  house  which 
was  now  become  the  great  point  of 
attraction,  and  a  nobleman  descended, 
elegantly  attired  and  decorated  with 
orders  and  crosses. 

"  Does  a  certain  Herr  Brand  live 
here?"  enquired  the  illustrious  stran- 
ger ;  "  and  what  means  all  this  up- 
roar?" 

Hereupon  ^ftj  different  voices 
made  answer  with  as  many  difierent 
accounts.  The  landlord,  stepping 
forward,  pointed  to  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  house,  and  explained 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  stranger 
continued  to  advance  into  the  hall, 
and  called  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Does 
Herr  Brand  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Henry  from  above ; 
''  bat  who  is  this  that  asks  ?" 

"  The  ladder  here  I "  cried  the 
stranger. 


come ! "  he  exclaimed.    Tears  of  joy 
were  starting  to  his  eyes. 

A  few  words  from  the  stranger, 
addressed  to  the  landlord  and  the 
officer,  produced  a  sudden  calm. 
The  ladder  was  raised,  and  Henry,  in 
a  moment,  was  in  the  arms  of  his  old 
friend  Andreas  Vandelmcer  !  All  was 
now  joy  and  congratulation  in  the 
little  apartment,  as  Henry  introduced 
to  his  friend  his  dear  and  beautiful 
wife.  The  first  greetings  passed, 
Vandclmecr  informed  them  that  the 
small  fortune  which  Henry  had  en- 
trusted to  his  care  had  increased  and 
multiplied  itself,  and  that  he  might 
now  consider  himself  a  rich  man. 
Vandelmeer,  on  his  return  from  India, 
had  landed  at  the  port  of  London. 
There  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  pro- 
cure some  antiquarian  present  for  his 
friend,  like  that  which  he  had  former- 
ly given  him.  Entering  the  book- 
seller's where  his  previous  purchase 
had  been  'made,  he  saw  a  Chaucer, 
which  attracted  his  attention  from  its 
similarity  to  the  one  he  had  procured 
for  his  friend.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
same.  It  had  found  its  way  back  to 
its  original  owner.  On  opening  it,  he 
found  some  melancholy  lines  written 
on  the  fly-leaf,  and  signed  with  his 
present  name  and  address.  He  im- 
mediately repurchased  the  book,  and 
hastened  to  the  discovery,  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  rescue  of  his  friend. 

To  complete  the  happiness  of  aU 
parties,  he  was  able  to  inform  them 
that  the  father  of  Clara  had  laid  aside 
his  anger,  and  was  desirous  of  dis- 
covering his  daughter  only  that  he 
might  receive  and  forgive  her.  What 
need  to  say  more  ?  Even  the  land- 
lord was  content,  and  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  devasta- 
tion committed  on  his  staircase. 
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THE  OVERLAND  PASaAGE. 


Our    intercourse  with  India  has 
become   so   important  within  these 
few  jears,  and  the  rapid  transit  hy 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  has  become  so 
favourite  a  passage,  that  the  public 
naturally  feel  an  extreme  cnriositj 
relative  to  every  circumstance  of  the 
route.    The  whole  is  a  splendid  no- 
velty, sufficiently  strange  to  retain 
some  portion  of  the  old  wonder  which 
belongs  to  all  things  Arabian ;  suffi- 
ciently  wild  to  supply  us  with  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  barbarism ; 
and  yet  sufficiently  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  European  interests,  to 
combine  with  the  romance  of  the  wil- 
demess,  at  once  Oriental  pomp  and 
the  powers  and  utilities  of  civilized 
and  Christian  society.  The  contrast  is 
of  the  most  exciting  kind : — we  have 
the  Bedouin,  with  his  lance  and  desert 
home,  hovering  round  the  European 
carriage,  but  now  guarding  what  his 
fathers  would  have  plundered;  the 
caravan  with  all  its  camels,  turbaned 
merchants,     and     dashing    cavalry, 
moving  along  the  river's  bank,   on 
whose  waters  the  steam -boat  is  rush- 
ing; the  many-coloured  and  many- 
named  tribes  of  the  South,  meeting 
the  men  of  every  European  nation  in 
the   streets  where  the^hanghty  Os- 
manli  was  once  master,    ^e  build- 
ings  offer  scarcely  a  less  singular 
contrast : — the  lofty,  prison-like,  close 
CRscmented  fronts  of  the  huge  Ma- 
hometan dwellings,  frowning  in  grim 
repose  upon  the  spruce  shops  and 
glittering  hotels  of  the  iVench  and 
Italian    trader    and   tavern-keeper; 
and  though  last,  most  memorable  of 
all — the  old  Pasha,  the  only  man  in 
existence  who  has  given  a  new  being 
to  a  people ;  the  true  regenerator  of 
his  country,  or  rather  the  creator  of 
a  nation  out  of  one  of  the  most  ab- 
ject, exhausted,  and  helpless  races  of 
mankind.    Egypt,  the  slave  of  the 
stranger  for  a  thousand  years,  tram- 
pled on  by  Saracen,  Turk,  Mameluke, 
and  Frenchman;  but  by  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  of  this  extraor- 


dinary individual,  suddenly  raised  to 
an  independent  rank,  and  actaally 
possessing  a  most  inflnential  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  route  of  the  travellers  begins 
with  Ceylon.    Ceylon  is  a  fine  pic- 
turesque island,  very  fertile,  striking- 
ly placed  for  commerce,  and  contain- 
ing a  tolerably  intelligent  population. 
Yet  we  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  of  its  advantages  hitherto ;  Sin- 
gapore and  even  Hong-Kong  are  likely 
to  throw  it  into  eclipse ;  and  the  <^ef 
benefit  of  its  possession  is  in  keeping 
away  foreign  powers  from  too  near  an 
inspection  of  our  settlements  in  India. 
But  its  shores  have  the  richness  of 
vegetation  which  belongs  to  the  tro- 
pics, and  the  variety  of  aspect  which 
is  so  often  found  in  the  Asiatic  islands. 
The  Major  and  his  wife  embark^ 
on  board  the  steamer  *^  The  India,*'  in 
May  1844.    The  view  from  the  Point 
de  Galle  is  striking.     The  town  is 
shaded  by  trees,  which  give  it  the 
look  of  richness  and  freshness  that 
contributes  such  a  charm  to  the  Ori- 
ental landscape.    On  the  left  of  the 
bay  is  a  headland  clothed  with  tropic 
vegetation.    In  front  are  two  islaiiiis, 
giving  variety  to  the  bay.    Behind  is 
the  esplanade,  shut  in  by  hills  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees.    At  the  foot  of 
those  hills  is  the  native  town  and 
bridge,  also  shaded  by  trees.    Crowds 
of  canoes,    of  various   shapes  and 
colours,    moored   along    the    shore, 
complete  the  scene. 

The  passengers  were  discontented 
with  the  India.    They  never  saw  any 
thing  like  the  dirt  of  the  ship.    The 
coal-dust  penetrated  into  every  thing. 
It  was  in  vain  to  sigh  for  a  dean  face 
and  hands,  for  they  were  unattain- 
able. This  must  be  tme ;  yet  it  passes 
our  comprehension.    We  cannot  un- 
derstand why  coal-dust  should  make 
its  appearance  at  all  for  the  afiUction 
of  the  passengers.   It  certtunly  Uack- 
ens  no  one  in  our  European  steamers. 
Its  business  is  in  the  engine-room» 
and  we  never  heard  of  its  making  its 
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entree  into  eitber  the  saloon  or  the 
cabin.    The  India  is  complained  of 
a>  l)eiDg  very  ill  adapted  for  the  ser- 
Tice,  as  nnwieldy,  and  inadequate  to 
hce  the  south-west  monsoon.     Yet 
the  vessel  was  handsomely  decorated : 
the  saloon  was  profusely  ornamented 
mth  gilding,  cornices,  and  mirrors ; 
the  tables  were  richly  veneered,  and 
the  fnrnitore  was  of  morocco  leather. 
All  this  exhibits  no  want  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ;  but  a 
much  heaner  charge  is  laid  on  the 
carelessness  which  allowed  this  hand- 
some vessel  to  be  infested  with  dis- 
pitting  vermin.     ^^  The  swarms  of 
cock-roaches,"  says  Mrs  Darby  Grif- 
fith?, *^  almost  drove  me   out  of  my 
senses.    The  other  day  sixty  were 
killed  in  onr  cabin,   and  we  might 
have  killed  as  many  more.    They  are 
Terr  large,  aboat  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  run  about  my  pillows 
ud  sheets  in  the  most  disgusting 
QunDer.    Rats  are  also  very  nume- 
mos/*    Kow,  all  this  we  can  as  little 
comprehend  as  the  coal-dust.   If  such 
things  were,  they  must  have  arisen 
from  the  most  extraordinaiy  negli- 
gence ;  and  we  hope  the  proprietors, 
enlightened  by  Mrs  Darby  Griffith's 
book,  wiU  have  the  vessel  cleansed  out 
before  her  next  voyage. 

The  monsoon  was  now  direct 
•gamst  them,  and  the  probability  was, 
tbftt  instead  of  getting  to  Aden  in  its 
teeth,  their  coal-dust  would  fail,  and 
they  would  be  driven  back  to  Bom- 
bay for  more.  But  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  Oriental  Company's 
^ips,  who  was  fortunately  a  passen- 
ger, advised  the  captain  to  go  south, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  meeting  winds 
which  would  afterwards  blow  him  to 
the  north-west.  The  advice  was  as 
fortunately  taiken.  They  steamed  till 
within  two  degrees  of  the  line,  and 
then  met  with  a  south  wind.  This, 
however,  thongh  it  drove  them  on 
then-  course,  made  them  roll  terribly. 
The  India  waa  not  prepared  for  this 
rough  treatment.  There  was  not  a 
swmg.table  in  the  ship.  The  conse- 
qoence  was,  that  bottles  of  wine  were 
rolling  m  every  direetion ;  geese,  tur- 
keys, and  curry  were  precipitated 
iato  the  laps  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple on  the  lee-side ;  while  those  on  the 
weather-ude  were  thrown  forward 
with  their  faces  on  their  plates.  This 


was  treatment  which  probably  John 
Bull  would  not  like  ;    but  being  a 
philosopher,  and  besides  a  native  of 
an  island,  he  would  endure  it  as  one 
of  the  necessities  of  nature.      But 
there  were  four   French  passengers 
on  board  who  took  it  in  a  different 
way,  and  probably  conceiving  that  a 
vessel  at  sea  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  stage-coach,  and  the  Indian 
ocean  a  high-road,  they  felt  themselves 
peculiarly  ill-used  by  this  tossing;  and 
at  every  instance  of  having  a  bottle  of  . 
wine  emptied  into  their  drapery,  they 
regarded  it  as  a  national  insult,  and 
complained  bitterly  to  the  captain. 
The  French  are  a  belligerent  people, 
and  we  are  surprised  that  this  series 
of  aggressions  by  the  billows  has  not 
been  taken  up  by  Mens.  Thiers  and 
his  friends,  as  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  malice  of  England  to  the  grande 
nation.    Sea-sickness,  starvation,  and 
the  loss  of  their  claret,  were  acts 
worthy,    indeed,  of  perfide   ABnon, 
The  captain  himself  was  one  of  the 
victims  to  the  ^*  movement.''    The 
fair  tomrist  thus  draws  his  portrait — 
whether  the  captain  will  admire  either 
the  sketch  or  the  limner,  is  another 
question.    He  is  described  as  **  an 
immensely  fat,  punchy  man,  resem- 
bling a  huge  ball,  with  great  fat  red 
cheeks  which  almost  conceal  his  eyes, 
and  a  small  tumed-np  nose."  He  was, 
of  course,  always  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and,  she  supposed,  con- 
sidered it  beneath  his  dignity  to  have 
his  chair  tied ;  but  this  world  is  all 
made  up  of  compromises  and  compen- 
sations— if  the  captain  preserved  his 
dignity,  he  lost  his  balance.    A  surge 
came,  *^  his  fixity  of  tenure  was  gone 
in  a  moment,  and  this  solid  dignitary 
was  shot  forth,  chair  and  aU,  and 
rolled  against  the  bulkhead.    Every 
body  was  in  roars  of  laughter." 

But  though  all  this  was  toil  and 
trouble  for  the  miserable  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  creation,  it  was  delight 
for  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the 
mighty  element  around  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean  were  in  full 
sport ;  whales  were  seen  rushing 
through  the  brine,  porpoises  were 
sporting  with-  their  sleek  skins  in  the 
highest  enjoyment  through  the  bil*- 
lows,  and  shoals  of  dolphins  filled  the 
waves  with  their  splendid  pea-green 
and  azure.    It  was  an  ocean  f&te,  a 
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bai'pari  of  the  finny  tribe,  a  gala- 
day  of  nature ;  while  miserable  men 
and  women  were  shrinking,  and  shiver- 
ing, and  sinking  in  heart,  in  the  midst 
of  the  animation,  enjoyment,  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  world  of  waters.  On 
the  third  night  of  their  sailing,  the 
wind  became  higher,  and  the  swell 
from  the  soath  stronger  than  ever. 
They  pitched  about  in  the  most  dread- 
fal  manner,  and  daring  the  night  two 
sails  were  carried  away,  and  the  fore- 
topmast.  They  were  now  in  peril ; 
but  they  had  the  steam  in  reserve, 
and  steered  for  their  port.  On  the 
9th  of  June  they  were  in  smooth 
water,  running  up  between  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  weather 
now  suddenly  changed ;  the  sun  be- 
came intensely  hot,  and  though  forty 
miles  from  the  shore,  they  were  visited 
by  numerous  butterflies,  dragon-flies, 
and  moths.  In  two  days  after,  they 
sailed  through  an  orange-coloured  sea, 
filled  with  a  shoal  of  animalculie 
fifteen  miles  long.  On  the  next  day 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  harbour  of 
Aden.  This  whole  track  was  the 
voyage  from  which  the  Arabian  story- 
tellers have  fabricated  sach  wonders. 
One  of  the  voyages  of  the  celebrated 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  the  most  pictu- 
resque of  all  voyagers,  was  over  this 
very  ocean.  The  orange -coloured 
waters,  the  strong  effluvium  of  the 
waves  intoxicating  the  brain,  the  wild 
headlands  of  Africa — each  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  necromancer — ^the  Maldives, 
filled  with  mermaids  and  sea-monsters, 
the  volcanic  blaze  that  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  fiery 
mountains  of  Aden,  the  Hadramant, 
or  region  of  Death,  the  Babelmandeb, 
or  Gate  of  Tears,  the  Isle  of  Perim, 
and  the  Cape  of  Burials,  wild,  black, 
and  terrific — fill  the  Arab  imagination 
with  wonders  that  throw  all  modem 
invention  to  an  inmieasurable  dis- 
tance. 

The  town  of  Aden  is  not  seen  from 
the  sea ;  it  lies  behind  the  mountains, 
which  are  first  visible.  To  look  at 
the  coast  from  this  spot,  nothing  but 
a  sandy  desert  presents  itself.  The 
peninsula  is  joined  to  the  mainland, 
Arabia  Felix,  by  a  narrow  sandy 
isthmus,  nearly  level  with  the  ocean. 
It  is  only  14,000  feet  wide.  There 
are  three  rocky  islands  in  the  bay, 
4>ne  of  which,  commanding  the  isth- 


mus, is  fortified.  The  passengers  of 
the  India  were  disturbed  during  the 
whole  day  by  the  yells  of  the  Arabs 
who  were  bringing  the  coals  on  board. 
They  look  more  like  demons  than 
human  bmngs.  *^The  coal-dust,  of 
which  we  had  lost  sight  for  some 
time,  now  began  once  more  to  turn 
every  thing  into  its  own  colour.  The 
coolies  employed  in  this  service  come 
from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  They 
keep  up  a  continual  yell  during  their 
work,  and  perform  a  kind  of  dance 
all  the  time."  They  must  be  very 
well  paid,  and  this  is  the  true  secret 
of  making  men  work.  The  African 
is  no  more  lazy  than  other  men,  when 
he  can  get  value  for  his  labour.  This 
is  the  trae  secret  for  abolishing  the 
slave  trade.  Those  men  come  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles  to  cover 
themselves  with  coal-dust,  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  120^  in  the  shade, 
and  work  ^^  day  and  night  until  they 
have  finished  their  task,"  roaring  and 
dancing  all  the  time,  besides — ^and  all 
this  for  the  stimulant  of  wages.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  their  perform- 
ance is  ^^  piece-work,"  the  only  woric 
which  brings  out  the  true  effort  of  the 
labourer.  Their  zeal  wits  said  to  be 
so  great,  that  every  hundred  tons  of 
coal  embarked  cost  the  life  of  a 
man.  But  the  Africans  have  learned 
to  drink  grog;  an  accomplishment 
which  we  should  have  thought  they 
would  not  be  long  in  acquiring,  and 
since  that  period,  they  live  longer. 
This,  we  must  acknowledge,  is  a  new 
merit  in  grog ;  it  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  heard  of  it  as  a  promoter  of 
longevity. 

The  Arabs  on  the  coast  form  two 
classes,  perfectly  distinct,  at  least  in 
their  conduct  to  the  English.  The 
class  of  warriors,  being  robbers  by 
profession,  are  extremely  anxious  to 
rob  us,  and  still  more  indignant  at 
our  preventing  their  robbery  of  others. 
Their  piracies  have  snfiered  grievously 
from  the  vigilance  of  our  gun-boats, 
and  they  have  once  or  twice  actually 
attempted  to  storm  our  fortificatioiis. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  have 
been  soundly  beaten,  the  roiyorlty 
have  left  their  carcasses  benind  them, 
and  the  survivors  have  been  taught  a 
'*  moral  lesson,"  which  has  k^t  them 
at  a  respectful  distance.    But  the 
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Arab  cnltivators  are  decent  and  in- 
dostrious  men,  and  form  the  servants 
of  the  town.  Whether  we  shall  ever 
make  a  great  sonthcm  colony  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  peninsula,  must 
be  a  question  of  the  future.  But  it 
ia  said  that  a  very  fine  and  healthy 
country  extends  to  the  north,  and 
that  the  mountains  visible  from  Aden 
enclose  valleys  of  singular  productive- 
ness and  beauty. 

Taste  in  personal  decoration  differs 
a  good  deal  in  the  south  from  that  of 
the  north.  The  Arab,  with  a  face  as 
black  as  ink,  thinks  an  enormous 
shock  of  red  hair  the  perfection  of 
taste;  he  accordingly  dyes  his  hair 
with  lime,  and  thus  makes  himself, 
unconsciously,  the  regular  demon  of 
the  stage. 

The  entrance  to  the  new  British 
settlement  is  through  masses  of  the 
boldest  and  wildest  rocks.  After 
passing  a  defile  between  two  moun- 
tains, we  come  to  the  only  access 
on  this  side,  the  ^^  lofty  mountains 
forming  an  impregnable  fortifica- 
tion." This  entrance  is  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  A  strong  guard  of 
sepoys  is  posted  there.  The  passage 
is  so  high  and  narrow,  that  ^^  one 
might  almost  compare  it  to  the  eye  in 
a  darning  needle."  This  is  a  female 
comparison,  but  an  expressive  one. 
Issuing  from  the  pass,  the  whole  valley 
of  Aden  lay  like  a  map  beneath, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  precipitous 
mountains,  rising  up  straight  and 
barren  like  a  mighty  wall,  while  on 
the  fourth  was  the  sea ;  but  even  there 
the  view  was  bounded  by  the  island 
rock  of  Sera,  thus  completing  the  for- 
tification of  this  Eastern  Gibraltar. 

Here  the  travellers  were  welcomed 
by  a  hospitable  garrison  surgeon  and 
his  wife,  found  a  dinner,  an  apart- 
ment, great  civility,  and  a  romantic 
view  of  the  Arab  landscape  by  moon- 
light. They  heard  the  drums  and 
pipes  of  one  of  the  regiments,  and 


were  literally  sleeping  out  in  the  open 
air ;  as  there  were  no  doors,  windows, 
or  Venetians  to  close,  and  every  breath 
of  wind  agitated  the  frail  walls  of 
bamboo  and  matting,  I  was  awoke 
in  the  night  by  the>musquitto  curtains 
blowing  up ;  the  wind  had  risen,  and 
came  every  now  and  then  with  sudden 
gusts;  but  its  breath  was  so  soft, 
warm,  and  dry,  that  I,  who  had  never 
ventured  to  bear  a  night-blast  in 
Ceylon,  felt  that  it  was  harmless." 

Aden,  in  earlier  times,  formed  one  of 
the  thirteen  states  of  Yemen;  and 
prodigious  talcs  are  told  of  its  opn- 
lence,  its  mosques  and  minarets,  its 
baths  of  jasper,  and  its  crescents  and 
colonnades.     But  Arabia  is  prover- 
bially a  land  of  fable,  and  the  glories 
of  Aden  exhibit  Arabian  imagination 
in  its  highest  stage.    Possibly,  while 
it  continued  a  port  for  the  Indian 
trade,  it  may  have  shared  the  wealth 
which  India  has  always  lavished  on 
commerce.     But  a  spot  without  a 
tree,  without  a  mine,  and  without  a 
manufacture,  could  never  have  pos- 
sessed solid  wealth  under  the  languid 
industry  and  wild  rapine  of  an  Arab 
population.    When  we  recollect,  too, 
how  long  the  Turks  were  masters  of 
this  corner  of  Arabia,  we  may  well  be 
sceptical  of  the  opulence  of  periods 
when  the  sword  was  the  law.    No 
memorials  of  its  prosperity  remain  ; 
no  ruined  temples  or  broken  columns 
attest  the  magnificence  or  the  taste  of 
an  earlier  generation.    Its  only  hope 
of  opulence  must  be  dated  from  its 
first  possession  by  the  British.    But 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil  forbids  sub- 
stantial wealth ;  and  though  the  na- 
tive merchants,  relying  on  the  honour 
of  British  laws  and  the  security  of 
British  arms,  are  flocking  into  it  by 
hundreds,  and  will  soon  flock  into  it 
by  thousands,  it  must  be  at  best  but 
a  warehouse  and  a  fortress,  though 
both  will,  in  all  probability,  be  of  the 
most  magnificent  description.     The 


were  ^*  startled  by  the  loud  report  of    population  is  of  the   miscellaneous 


m  cannon,  which  shook  the  frail  tene- 
ment, and  resounded  with  a  length- 
ened echo  through  the  hills.  It  was 
the  eight  o'clock  gun,  which  stood 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  house, 
and  on  the  same  rock."  The  lady,  as 
a  soldier's  wife,  ought  to  have  been 
less  alarmed ;  but  she  was  in  a  land 
where  eyeiy  thing  was  strange.  ^^We 


order  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Eastern  ports.  The  Parsees,  the 
handsome  and  industrious  race  who 
are  to  be  seen  every  where  in  India ; 
the  Jews,  keen  and  indefatigable,  who 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  Arabs,  whose  glance 
and  gesture  seem  to  despise  both,  are 
alrei^y  crowding  this  half  camp,  half 
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capital.  From  eighty  to  a  hundred 
camels,  every  moniiog,  supply  the 
markets  of  Aden.  They  bring  in  bas- 
kets of  fine  fruit,  grapes,  melons, 
dates,  and  peaches.  The  greater 
number  bring  also  poultry,  grass,  and 
straw.  Troops  of  donlieys  carry  wa- 
ter in  skins  to  every  part  of  the  town; 
and  there  is  no  want  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  though  of  course  they  are 
dear.  Aden  is  excessively  hot,  but 
regarded  as  healthy.  The  air  is  pure, 
dry,  and  elastic.  The  engineers  are 
building  works  on  the  dififerent  com- 
manding positions;  and  Aden,  within 
a  few  years,  will  probablpr  be  the 
strongest  fortification,  as  it  is  already 
one  of  the  finest  ports,  east  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. But  we  look  to  nobler 
Erospects ;  the  inland  country  is  per- 
aps  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the 
world.  Almost  within  view  of  Aden 
lies  a  country  as  picturesque  as  Swit- 
zerland, and  as  fertile  as  the  valleys 
of  the  tropics.  It  is  singularly  salu- 
brious ;  and,  in  point  of  extent,  may 
be  regarded  as  unlimited.  We  see 
no  possible  reason  why  Aden  should 
not,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
made  the  capital  of  a  great  Arabian 
colony.  Conquest  must  not  be  the 
means,  but  purchase  might  not  be  dif- 
ficult ;  and  civilization  and  Christianity 
might  be  spread  together  through  im- 
mense territories,  formed  in  the  boun- 
ty of  nature,  and  only  waiting  to  be 
filled  with  a  free  and  vigorous  popu- 
lation. It  is  only  the  centre  and 
north  of  Arabia  that  is  desert.  The 
coast,  and  especially  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, are  fertile.  Without  the  am- 
bition of  empire,  or  the  desire  of  en- 
croachment, British  enterprize  might 
here  find  a  superb  field,  and  the  Ara- 
buin  peninsula  might,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  be  added  to  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  travellers  now  ran  up  the  Red 
Sea.  The  navigation  has  greatly  im- 
proved within  these  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  India.  Surveys  have 
been  made,  and  charts  have  been 
formed,  which  almost  divest  the  pass- 
age of  peiil.  But  the  navigation  is 
still  intricate,  in  consequence  of  the 
coral  rocks  and  numerous  shoals,  which, 
however,  may  be  escaped  by  due  vigi- 
lance, and  the  experienced  mariner 
has  nothing  to  fear.    The  aspect  of 


the  coast,  of  both  Afirica  and  Arabia, 
is  wild  and  repulsive ;  but  some  com*- 
pensation  for  the  monotony  of  the 
shores  is  to  be  found  in  the  sea  itself. 
When  calm,  the  transparency  of  the 
water  exhibits  the  bottom  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  fathoms.  '^  And  what  a  new 
world  is  discovered  through  this  vale 
of  waters !  what  treasures  for  the  na- 
turalist 1  **    The  sands  are  overspread 
with  forests  of  coral  plants  of  every 
colour,  shells  of  remarkable  beauty ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  this  sub-aqneons 
landscape,  fish  of  brilliant  huea  sport- 
ing in  all  directions.    At  length  they 
reached  the  gulf  of  Suez,  with  the 
blue  peaks  of  Sinai  in  the  distance, 
and  continued  running  up  the  golf, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  long,  until  Suez  came  in  sight. 
Here  all  is  dreary :  deserts  and  sand- 
banks  form   the   whole   landscape. 
Arab  boats  came  alongside,  and  con- 
veyed the  passengers  m>m  the  steam- 
er.   The   town   looked   dismal ;  its 
walls  and  fortifications  were  in  decay ; 
the  landing-place  was  crowded  by 
sidLly-looking  creatures,  the  evident 
victims  of  malaria,  and  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  place  was  a  large  white- 
washed  tomb.     This    condition    of 
things  was  not  much  improved  when 
the  party  found  themselves  in   the 
hotel  of  Messrs  Hill  and  Co.    Mos- 
qnittoes,  and  every  species  of  firightfhl 
insect,  made  war  against  sleep;  and 
when  their  reign  had  passed  away, 
and  the  trav^ers   rose,  crowds  of 
flies  continued  the  persecution.     The 
travellers  made  a  bad  bargain  in  pay- 
hig  their  passage-money  at  once  finom 
Suez  to  Alexandria;  and  it  is  de* 
scribed  as  the  wiser  mode  to  pay  only 
to  Cairo,  and  then  take  the  choice  of 
the  several  conveyances  which  are 
sure  to  be  found  there.    The  Arab 
drivers  and  carriers  seem  to  have  fnlly 
acquired  those  arts  of  extortion,  which 
flourish  in  such  abundance  wherever 
English  money  is  to  be  found.    They 
cheat,  and  lie,  and  cajole,  with  extra- 
ordinary assiduity ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  passengers  on  this  occatuon 
seem  to  have  been  detuned  nnneees- 
sarily  on  the  road,  and  treated  badly 
at  the  station  houses.    The  first  part 
of  the  desert  is  rather  rocky  than 
sandy,  and  the  road  seems  to  have 
been  formed  ehiefly  by  the  carriage 
wheels.     It  is  covered  with  great 
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piec€S   of  stone    and    rock,    which 
sorely   tried    the    patience    of    the 
travellers.     Hundreds    of   carcasses 
of  camels  lie  in  the  way  ;  the  flesh  is 
soon  oaten  by  the  woK-es  and  rats, 
while  the  bones  bleach  in  the  sun. 
Little  troops  of  Arabs  were  met  fiK>m 
time  to  time,  sometimes  on  camels 
and  sometimes  on  horses.  They  were 
armed  to  the  teeth,  as  black  as  ne- 
groes, and  looked  ferocious  enough  to 
make  any  party  of  pacific  travellers 
tremble  for  their  goods  and  chattels. 
Bat  they  were  the  patrols  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  aDd  guardians  of  the  goods 
which  in  other  days  they  would  have 
delighted  to  plunder.  There  are  eight 
stations  on  this  road   through    the 
desert,  all  built  by  that  man  of  won- 
ders, the  Pasha.    Of  these,  four  are 
only  stables  ;  but  four  are  houses  for 
the  reception  of  travellers.    They  arc 
generally   from    twelve    to    sixteen 
miles  apart.     The  station   No.    6, 
though  by  no  means  possessing  the 
comforts  of  an  English  hotel,  must  be 
a  miracle  to  the  old  travellers  of  the 
desert.    It  consists  of  two  chambers, 
a  kitchen,  and  servants'  room,  with 
a  large  public  saloon  occupying  the 
whole  of  one  end,  and  completing  a 
little  centre  court.     Three  sides  of 
the  saloon  were  furnished  with  divans. 
There  was  a  long  table  in  the  centre, 
with  several  chairs,  and  a  glass  win- 
dow at  each  end  oif  the  room.    But 
this  was  unluckily  the  season  of  flies, 
and  they  were   the  torment  of  the 
travellers;  table,  wall,  ceiling,  and 
floors  swarmed  with  them.     They 
flew  into  the  face,  the  eyes,  and  the 
month.     Thousands   of  mnsquittoes 
were  also  bnzzing  round  and  biting 
eveiy  thing.    The  breakfast  was  no 
sooner  laid  on  the  table  than  it  was 
blackened  with  flies.    The  beds  were 
hiving,  and  intolerable.     No.  4,  the 
hidfway  -  house,  was  rather   better. 
It  18  the  largest  of  them  all,  and  has 
a  long  row  of  bedrooms,  and  two 
public  saloons.    It  has  a  large  court- 
yard, in  which  were  turkeys,  geese, 
sheep,  and  goats,  for  the  use  of  tra- 
vellers.    The  Arab  coachman  here 
ti^  a  trick  of  the  road.    He  sent  up 
a  message  that  he  had  observed  the 
lady  looked  very  much  tired,  and  that 
he  therefore  advised  them  to  get  to 
the  end  of  their  journey  as  quickly  as 
possible;  that  they  had  better  start  in 


two  hours,  as  the  moon  was  very 
bright,  and  that  he  would  take  them 
into  Cairo  by  breakfast-time  in  the 
morning.  But  it  was  suspected  that 
this  haste  was  in  order  that  the  pas- 
sengers waiting  at  Cairo  to  go  by  the 
India  steamer  should  be  conveyed 
across  the  desert  by  himself,  so  they 
declined  his  offer,  and  enjoyed  their 
night's  rest.  On  rising  in  the  mor- 
ning, they  felt  that  they  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  re- 
fusal of  the  night's  journey ;  for  they 
found  even  the  morning  air  bitter,  and 
the  atmosphere  a  wet  fog.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  had  now  changed. 
Chains  of  hills  disappeared,  and  all 
was  level  sand.  On  the  way  they 
saw  the  mirage,  sometimes  assimiing 
the  appearance  of  a  distant  harbour, 
at  others,  of  an  inland  lake  reflecting 
the  suiToundiug  objects  on  its  surface ; 
and  they  met  one  of  the  picturesque 
displays  of  Ai*abia,  a  wealthy  Bey 
going  on  a  pil;;riniage  to  Mecca.  Ho 
had  a  train  oi  twenty  or  thirty  camels. 
Those  carrying  himself  and  his  hai*era 
had  superb  trappings.  The  women 
were  seated  in  large  open  boxes, 
hanging  on  each  side  as  paniere. 
There  were  red  silk  embroidered  cur- 
tains hung  round,  like  those  on  a  bed- 
stead, and  an  awning  over  all.  The 
bey  was  smoking  his  splendid  pipe, 
and  behind  came  a  crowd  of  slaves 
with  provisions.  The  road  on  ap- 
proaching Cairo  grew  rougher  than 
ever ;  it  was  often  over  ridges  of  rock 
just  appearing  above  the  sand.  The 
Pasha's  "  commissioners  of  paving  " 
seem  to  have  slumbered  on  their 
posts  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
metropolitan.  At  last  a  "  silvery 
stream  "  was  seen  winding  in  the  ho- 
rizon— the  "  glorious  Nile  I "  The 
country  now  grew  picturesque ;  a 
forest  of  domes  and  minarets  arose  in 
the  distance ;  and  the  Pyramids  be- 
came visible.  The  road  then  ran 
through  a  sort  of  suburb,  where  the 
Bedouins  take  up  their  quarters  on 
their  visits  to  buy  grain,  they  being 
not  suffered  within  the  walls.  It  then 
passed  between  walled  gardens  fllled 
with  flowers,  shrubs,  orange  and  olive 
trees;  most  of  the  walls  were  also 
surmounted  with  a  row  of  pillars, 
interlaced  with  vines — a  species  of 
ornament  new  to  us,  but  which,  we 
should  conceive,  must  add  much  to 
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the  beauty,  external  and  internal,  of 
a  garden.  Caii'o  was  entered  at  last ; 
and  its  lofty  bouses,  and  the  general 
architecture  of  this  noblest  specimen 
of  a  Mahometan  capital,  delighted 
the  eyes  which  had  so  long  seen  no- 
thing but  the  sea,  the  rocky  shore, 
and  the  desert.  Cairo  is,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  woiid,  growing  European, 
and  even  English.  It  has  its  hotels ; 
and  the  traveller,  except  that  he  hears 
more  Arabic,  and  inhales  more  tobacco 
smoke,  will  soon  begin  to  imagine 
himself  in  Regent  street.  The  '^East- 
em  Hotel "  is  a  good  house,  where 
Englishmen  get  beefsteaks,  port  wine, 
and  brown  stout;  read  the  London 
papers ;  have  waiters  who  at  least  do 
their  best  to  entertain  them  in  their 
own  tongue;  and  want  nothing  but 
operas  and  omnibuses.  But  the  dress 
still  makes  a  distinction,  and  it  is 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  Mussulman. 
All  modem  European  dresses  are 
mean ;  the  Oriental  is  the  only  man 
whose  dress  adds  dignity  to  the  hu- 
man form.  When  Sultan  Mahmoud 
stripped  off  the  turban,  and  turned  the 
noble  dress  of  his  people  into  the 
caricature  of  the  European  costume, 
he  struck  a  heavier  blow  at  his  sove- 
reignty than  ever  was  inflicted  by  the 
Russian  sabre  or  the  Greek  dagger. 
He  smote  the  spirit  of  his  nation.  The 
Egyptian  officials  wear  the  fez,  or  red 
nightcap — the  fitting  emblem  of  an' 
empire  gone  to  sleep.  But  the  general 
population  of  Egypt  wear  the  ancient 
tm'ban,  the  finest  ornament  of  the  head 
ever  invented  by  man;  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Mahometan  is  white  mus- 
lin ;  that  of  the  Shereefs,  or  line  of 
Mahomet,  is  green ;  that  of  the  Jews 
and  Copts  is  black.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  costume  are  such  as, 
perhaps,  we  shall  soon  see  only  upon 
the  stage.  The  embroidered  caftan, 
the  fiowing  gown,  the  full  trouser  of 
scarlet  or  violet- coloured  cloth,  the 
yellow  morocco  boot,  the  jewelled 
dagger,  and  velvet-sheathed  cimeter, 
— ^aU  the  perfection  of  magnificence 
and  taste  in  costume.  The  ample 
beard  gives  completeness  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  countenance,  and  finisbfls 
the  true  character  of  the  *^  lord  of  the 
creation." 

The  citadel  of  Cairo  has  a  melancho- 
ly and  laemorable  name,  from  the  hor- 
Tid  BiMBacroof  theMamdukes  inl811, 


when  four  hundred andseventy  of  those 
showysoldiers  were  murdered,  and  bnt 
one  escaped  by  leaping  his  horse  from 
the  battlements.  The  horse  was  killed ; 
the  man  is  now  a  bey  in  the  Fasha^s 
service.  The  citadel  stands  on  a  hill, 
and  contains  the  Pasha's  palace,  a 
harem,  a  council-hall,  police-offices, 
and  a  large  square,  where  the  mas- 
sacre was  perpetrated.  The  view  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace  is  superb. 
Cairo  is  seen  immediately  beneath, 
skirted  by  gardens  on  the  right.  Be- 
yond those  the  mosques  of  the  ca- 
liphs, and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  Arabian  desert.  In  front  is  the 
Nile,  a  silver  stream,  covered  with 
sails  of  every  description,  till  it  is  lost 
in  the  groves  of  the  Delta.  The  ports 
of  Boulac  and  old  Cairo,  with  numer- 
ous villages,  stud  its  banks,  and  from 
its  bosom  rise  verdant  islands.  To 
the  left,  the  Nile  is  still  visible,  and 
beyond  are  seen  the  Pyramids,  whidi, 
though  twelve  miles  off,  appear  quite 
close,  from  the  transparency  of  the  air. 
In  the  citadel  is  also  a  mosqne,  now 
building  by  the  order  of  the  Pasha. 
It  is  constructed  of  Oriental  alabas- 
ter, is  of  great  size,  already  exhibits 
fine  taste,  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  in  Egypt. 
But  the  Pasha  has  not  yet  attaint 
the  European  improvement  of  lamps 
in  the  streets.  After  nightfall,  the 
only  light  is  from  the  shops,  which, 
when  they  close,  leave  the  street  in 
ntter  darkness.  However,  most  of 
the  pedestrians  carry  lamps  with  them. 
How  does  it  happen  that  no  gas  com- 
pany has  taken  pity  npon  this  Erjp- 
tian  darkness,  and  saved  the  Cairans 
from  the  chance  of  having  their  throats 
cut,  or  at  least  their  bones  broken;  for 
during  the  summer  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  poorer  population  sleep  in 
the  streets?  Still  the  Pasha  is  a  man 
of  taste,  fond  of  living  in  gardens, 
and  sensible  enough  to  have  the  gar- 
den of  his  favourite  palace  at  Sboobra 
laid  out  by  a  Scotch  ffardener.  He 
used  to  reside  a  great  deal  thens,  bat 
now  chi^y  lives,  when  at  Cairo,  in  the 
house  of  hi8dang)it«r,  a  wiiow,  where 
his  apartmoits  are  In  the  Enropean 
style.  Nothing  surprises  a  "Ennptuk 
traveller  more  than  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  no  problem  can  seem  more 
mysterious  than  the  means  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  supply  so  mnch 
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expensive  costame.  The  Eg>'ptlan 
gentleman  seems  to  want  for  nothings 
wherever  they  liud  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Fine  houses,  line  furniture, 
fine  horses,  and  fine  clothes,  seem  to 
be  constantly  at  the  command  of  a 
crowd  who  have  nothing  to  do,  who 
produce  nothing,  and  yet  seem  to  have 
every  thing.  The  Egyptian  or  Turk- 
ish lady  is  an  absolute  bale  of  costly 
clothing — the  more  breadths  of  silk 
they  carry  about  them  the  better. 
Before  leaving  her  home,  she  puts  over 
her  house  costume  a  large  loose  robe 
called  a  tob^  made  of  silk  or  satin, 
and  always  of  some  gay  colour,  pink, 
yellow,  red,  or  violet.  She  next  puts 
on  her  face  veil,  a  long  strip  of  the 
finest  white  muslin,  often  exquisitely 
embroidered.  It  is  fastened  just 
between  the  eyes,  conceals  all  the 
other  features,  and  reaches  to  the 
feet.  She  next  envelopes  hei-self  in  a 
large  cloak  of  rich  black  silk,  tied 
round  the  head  by  a  piece  of  narrow 
riband.  Her  costume  is  completed 
by  trousers  of  silk  gauze,  and  yellow 
morocco  boots,  which  reach  a  consi- 
derable way  up  the  legs.  Ilow  any 
bnman  being  can  bear  such  a  heap  of 
dotbiog,  especially  under  the  fiery 
tan  and  hot  winds  of  Egypt,  is  to  us 
inconceivable.  It  must  melt  all  vi- 
gour out  of  the  body,  and  all  life  out 
of  the  sonl ;  but  it  is  the  fashion,  and 
fashion  works  its  wonders  in  Egypt 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  veil  across 
the  month,  in  a  climate  where  every 
breath  of  fresh  air  is  precious,  must 
be  but  a  slower  kind  of  strangulation. 
But  the  preparative  for  a  public  ap- 
pearance is  not  yet  complete.  Women 
of  condition  never  walk.  They  ride 
upon  a  donkey  handsomely  capari- 
soned, sitting  astride  upon  a  high  and 
broad  saddle,  covered  with  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet.  They  ride  with  stir- 
rnps,  but  they  never  hold  the  reins; 
their  hands  are  bnsy  in  keeping  down 
their  cloaks.  A  servant  leads  the 
donkey  by  the  bridle.  Their  figures, 
when  thus  in  motion,  are  the  most 
prepoeterons  things  imaginable.  Huge 
as  they  are,  the  wind,  which  has  no 
respect  for  persons,  gets  nnder  their 
cloaks,  and  blows  them  up  to  three 
times  their  natnral  size.  Those  are 
the  ladies  of  Egypt ;  the  lower  orders 
imitate  this  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance M  fitf  as  they  can,  and  with 


their  face  veils,  the  most  frightful 
things  possible,  shuffle  through  the 
streets  like  strings  of  spectres.  Po- 
verty and  labour  may  by  possibility 
keep  the  lower  ranks  in  health ;  but 
how  the  higher  among  the  females 
can  retain  health,  between  their  want 
of  exercise,  their  full  feeding,  their 
hot  baths,  and  this  perpetual  hot  bath 
of  clothing,  defies  all  rational  con- 
jecture. The  Egyptians  of  all  ranks 
are  terribly  afraid  of  what  they  call 
the  evil  eye,  and  stifle  themselves  and 
children  in  all  kinds  of  rags  to  avoid 
being  bewitched.  The  peasants  are 
a  fiue-luoking,  strong-bodied  race  of 
men ;  but  many  of  them  are  met  blind 
of  an  eye.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
reluctance  to  be  soldiers  fur  the  glory 
of  the  Pasha.  But  Mohammed  All 
was  not  to  be  thus  tricked,  and  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  one-eyed  men- 
In  other  instances  they  are  said  to 
have  knocked  out  the  fore-teeth  to 
avoid  biting  a  cartridge,  or  to  have 
cut  off  a  joint  of  the  first  finger  to 
prevent  their  drawing  a  trigger.  Even 
thus  they  are  not  able  to  escape  the 
cunning  Pasha.  But  this  shows  the 
natural  horror  of  the  conscription ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  men 
should  adopt  any  expedient  to  escape 
so  great  a  curse  and  scandal  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  extraordinary  that  in 
this  19th  century,  even  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  such  an  abomination 
should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  Europe. 
It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  it  ex- 
ists in  every  country  but  England, 
and  she  can  have  no  prouder  distinc- 
tion. The  habeas-corpus  and  her  free 
enlistment,  are  two  privileges  without 
which  no  real  liberty  can  ever  exist, 
and  which,  in  any  country,  it  would  be 
well  worth  a  revolution,  or  t^n  revo- 
lutions, to  obtain.  Hers  is  the  only 
army  into  which  no  man  can  be  forced, 
and  in  which  every  man  is  a  volun- 
t<jer.  And  yet  she  has  never  wanted 
soldiers,  and  her  soldiers  have  never 
fought  the  worse  It  is  true,  that  when 
she  has  a  militia  they  are  dra^n  by  bal- 
lot from  the  population ;  but  no  militia- 
man is  ever  sent  out  of  the  country ; 
and  as  to  those  who  are  drawn,  if  they 
feel  disinclined  to  serve  in  this  force, 
which  acts  merely  as  a  national  guard, 
ten  shillings  will  find  a  substitute  at 
any  time.  It  is  also  true  that  Eng- 
land has  unpressment  for  thenavy ;  bnt 
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the  man  who  makes  the  sea  his  live- 
lihood, adopts  his  profession  volanta- 
rily,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  at 
some  time  or  other  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  royal  navy.  And 
even  impressment  is  never  adopted 
bnt  on  those  extreme  emergencies 
which  can  seldom  happen,  and  which 
may  never  happen  again  in  the  life  of 
man.  But  on  the  Continent,  every 
man  except  the  clergy,  and  those  in 
the  employment  of  the  state,  is  liable 
to  be  dragged  to  the  Aeld,  let  his  pro- 
spects or  his  propensities  be  what 
they  may.  In  every  instance  of  war, 
parents  look  to  their  children  witli 
terror  as  they  grow  up  to  the  military 
age.  The  army  is  a  national  curse, 
and  parental  feelings  are  a  perpetual 
source  of  affliction.  If  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  Europe,  instead  of 
clamouring  for  imaginary  rights,  and 
talking  nonsense  about  constitutions, 
which  they  have  neither  the  skill  to 
construct,  nor  would  find  worth  the 
possession  if  they  had  them,  would 
concentrate  their  claims  in  a  demand 
for  the  habeas-corpus,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  conscription,  they  would 
relieve  themselves  from  the  two  heavi- 
est burdens  of  despotism,  and  obtain 
for  themselves  the  two  highest  advan- 
tages of  genuine  liberty. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Cairo  is  the 
hair-oil  bazar.  The  Egyptian  women 
are  prodigious  hairdressers,  and  the 
variety  of  perfumes  which  they  lavish 
upon  their  hair  and  persons,  exceed 
all  European  custom  and  calculation. 
This  bazar  is  all  scents,  oil,  and  gold 
braids  for  the  hair.  It  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  long.  The  odour,  or  the  mix- 
ture of  odours,  may  well  be  presumed 
to  be  overpowering,  when  every  other 
shop  is'  devoted  to  scented  bottles — 
the  intervening  ones,  containing  per- 
fumed head-dresses,  formed  of  braids 
of  ribands  and  gold  lace,  which  de- 
scend .to  the  ground.  A  warehouse 
of  Turkish  tables  exhibited  the  luxu- 
rious ingenuity  of  the  workers  in 
mother-of-pearl.  They  were  richly 
wrought  in  gold  and  ulver  ornaments.* 
Withm  seven  miles  of  Cairo,  there 
still  exists  a  wonder  of  the  old  time, 
which  must  have  made  a  great  figure 
in  the  Arab  legends — ^a  petrified  forest 
lying  in  the  desert,  and  which,  to 
complete  the  wonder,  it  is  evident 
must  have  been  petriJGLed  while  still 


standing.  The  trees  are  now  lying 
on  the  ground,  many  of  the  trunks 
forty  feet  long,  with  their  branchea 
beside  them,  all  of  stone,  and  evi- 
dently shattered  by  the  fall.  Cairo, 
too,  has  its  hospital  for  Innatics  ;  bnt 
this  is  a  terrible  scene.  The  anfor- 
tunate  inmates  are  chained  and  caged, 
and  look  like  wild  beasts,  with  Just 
enough  of  the  human  aspect  left  to 
make  the  scene  terrible.  A  reform 
here  would  be  well  worth  the  inter- 
ference of  European  humanity.  We 
wish  that  the  Uanwell  Asylnm  would 
send  a  deputation  with  Dr  Connolly 
at  its  head  to  the  Pasha.  No  man  is 
more  open  to  reason  than  Mohammed 
AU,  and  the  European  treatment  of 
lunatics,  transferred  to  an  Egyptian 
dungeon,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
triumphs  of  active  humanity. 

The  travellers  at  length  left  Cairo, 
and  embarked  on  board  Mills  and  Com- 
pany's steamboat,  named  the  Jack  o' 
Lantern.    It  seemed  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  common  boats  that  ply  on  the 
river,  with  the  addition  of  a  boiler  and 
paddles,  and  is  probably  the  smallest 
steamer  extant.  However,  when  thej 
entered  the  cabin  upon  the  deck,  they 
found  every  thing  nicely  arranged, 
and  began  to  think  better  of  their 
little  vessel.    They  had  another  ad- 
vantage in  its  smallness,  as  the  Kile 
was  now  so  low  that  numbers  of  ves- 
sels lay  aground,  and  a  large  steam«'r 
would  probably  have  been  unable  to 
make  the  passage.    The  river  seemed 
quite   alive  with   many-formed    and 
many-coloured    boats.      Their    pic- 
turesque sails,  crossing  each  other, 
made  them  at  a  distance  look  almo:>t 
like  butterflies   skimming   over    the 
water.    The  little  steamer  drew  onlj 
two  feet  and  a  half  of  water.    She  is 
Jestingly  described  as  of  two  and  a 
half  Cairo  donkey  power.    About  six. 
miles  from  Boulac,  they  passed  under 
the  walls  of  Shoobra  palace  and  gar- 
dens.   Its  groves  form  a  striking  ob- 
ject, and  its  interior,  cultivate  by- 
Greek  gardeners,  is  an  earthly  Ma- 
hometan paradise.     It   has  bower- 
covered  walks,  gardens  carpeted  with 
flowers,  ever-flowing  fountains,  and  a 
lake  on  which  the  luxurions  Pasha  is 
rowed  by  the  ladies  of  his  harem. 
The  Nile  winds  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner  across  the  tongues  of 
land;  boats  and  sails  are  seen  close. 
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which  are  in  reality  a  mile  further 
down  the  stream.    The  banks  were 
high  above  the  boat,  througli  the  pre- 
sent shallowness  of  the  river.    They 
were  chiefly  of  brown  clay,  and  were 
frequently  cut  into  chasms  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.     As  they  shot 
along,  they  saw  large  tracts  covered 
with  cotton,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
other    crops.      Date- trees   in   abun- 
dance, the  leaves  large  and  like  those 
of  the  cocoa,   the  fruit  hanging  in 
large  clusters,  when  ripe  of  a  bright 
red.    Water-melons  cultivated  every 
where,  often  on  the  sandy  banks  of 
the  river  itself,  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  a  man's  head,  and  absolutely 
loading  the  beds.      Numbers  of  the 
Egyptian  villages  were  seen  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  The  houses  are 
huddled  together,  are  of  unbaked  clay, 
and  look   like    so   many  bee-hives. 
Every  village  has  its  date-trees,  and 
every  hnt  has  pigeons.    The  peasants 
in  general  seem  intolerably  indolent, 
and  groups  of  them  are  every  where 
lying  under  the  trees.     Herds  of  tine 
buffaloes,  twice  the  size  of  those  in 
Ceylon,  were  seen  along  the  shore,  and 
sometimes  swimming  the  river.  Groups 
of  magnificent  cattle,  larger  and  finer 
than  even  our  best  English  breed, 
were  driven  occasionally  to  water  at 
the  river  side.    The  Egyptian  boats 
come  to  an  anchor  every  night ;  but 
the  Jack  o'  Lantern  dashed  on,  and 
by  daybreak  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  Mahondiah   Canal,   on  which  a 
track -boat  carries  passengers  to  Alex- 
andria,   A  high  mound  of  earth  here 
separates  the  canal  from  the  Nile, 
which  flows  on  towards  Rosctta.  This 
embankment  is  about  forty  feet  wide. 
Some  of  Mrs  Griffith's  observations 
are  at  least  suflSciently  expressive ;  for 
example : — "  All   the   children,  and 
some  past  the  age  of  what  are  usually 
styled  little  children,  were  running 
about  entirely  devoid  of  clothing.  We 
observed  a  great  deal  of  tills  in  Egypt. 
Men  are  often  seen  in  the  same  condi- 
tion; and  the  women  of  the  lower 
orders,  having  concealed  their  heads 
uid  faces,  appear  to  think  they  have 
done  aU  thai  is  necessary^    This  is 
certainly  telling  a  good  deal ;  nothing 
more  explicit  conld  be  required.    The 
tmck-boats  are  odious  conveyances, 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  present  one 
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very  dirty,  and  swarming  with  cock- 
roaches.   They  were  towed  by  three 
horses,  ridden  by  three  men.   In  Eng- 
land one  would  have  answered  the 
purpose.    The  Canal  itself  is  an  ex- 
traordinary work,  worthy  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pyramids,  and  one  of  the 
prodigies  which  despotism  sometimes 
exhibits  when  the  iron  sceptre  is  com- 
bined with  a  vigorous  intellect.     It  is 
ninety  feet  wide  and  forty-eight  miles 
long,  and  yet  was  completed  in  six 
weeks.     But  it  took  the  labour  of 
250,000  men,  who  worked,  if  the  story 
be  true,  night  and  day.    Along  the 
canal  were  seen  several  large  encamp- 
ments of  troops,  rather  rough  instru- 
ments, it  is  true,  for  polishing  African 
savagery  into  usefulness,  but  perhaps 
the  only  means  by  which  great  things 
could  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  period 
as  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Ali.  Anlta- 
lian  fellow-passenger,  who  had  resided 
in  Egypt  twenty- five  years,  gave  it  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that  with- 
out the  strong  hand  of  power,   the 
population  would  do  nothing.    Bread 
and  onions  being  their  food,  when 
those  were  obtained  they  had  got  all 
that  they  asked  for.     They  would 
leave  their  fruitful  land  to  barrenness, 
and  would  prefer  sleeping  under  their 
trees,   to  the  simplest  operation  of 
agriculture  in  a  soil  that  never  re- 
quires the  plough.     Yet  they  are  sin- 
gularly tenacious  of  their  money,  and 
often  bury  it,  keeping  their  secret  to 
the  last.  "  The  Italian  told  them  that 
he  was  once  witness  to  a  scene  exactly 
in  point.     He  accompanied  the  tax- 
gatherer  to  a  miserable  village,  where 
they  entered  one  of  the  most  miserable 
huts.     The   tax-gatherer  demanded 
his  due,  the  Egyptian  fell  at  his  feet, 
protesting  that  his  family  were  starv- 
ing, and  that  he  had  not  a  single  coin 
to  buy  bread.  The  tax-gatherer,  find- 
ing him  impracticable,  ordered  some 
of  his  followers  to  give  him  a  certain 
number    of   stripes.     The   peasant 
writhed  under  the  stripes,  but  conti- 
nued his  tale.    The  beating  was  re- 
newed on  two  days  more,  when  the 
Italian  interfered  and  Implored  mercy. 
But  the  officer  said  that  he  must  con- 
tinue to  flog,  as  he  was  certain  that 
the  money  would  come  forth  at  last. 
After  six  days*  castigation,  the  pea- 
sant's patience  conld  hold   oat   no 
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longer.  He  dng  a  hole  in  the  floor  of 
his  hat,  and  exhibited  gold  and  silver 
to  a  large  amount. 

All  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  man,  in  any  country, 
would  prefer  dirt,  poverty,  and  idle- 
ness, to  comfort,  activity,  and  employ- 
ment, where  he  could  be  sure  of  pos- 
sessing the  fruits  of  his  labours.  But 
where  the  unfortunate  peasant  is  liable 
to  see  his  whole  crop  carried  off  the 
land  at  the  pleasure  of  one  of  the 
public  officers,  or  the  land  itself  torn 
from  him,  or  himself  or  his  son  carried 
off  by  the  conscription,  how  can  we 
be  surprised  if  he  should  think  it  not 
worth  thewhUe  to  trouble  his  head  or 
his  hands  about  any  thing?  Give 
him  security,  and  he  will  work; 
give  him  property,  and  he  will  keep 
it ;  and  give  him  the  power  of  en- 
joying his  gains  in  defiance  of  the 
tax>  gatherer,  and  he  will  exhibit  the 
manliness  and  perseverance  which 
Providence  has  given  to  all.  Whe- 
ther even  the  famous  Pasha  is  not 
still  too  much  of  a  Turk  to  venture 
on  an  experiment  which  was  never 
heard  of  in  the  land  of  a  Mahometan 
before,  must  be  a  matter  more  for  the 
prophet  than  the  politician ;  but  Egypt, 
so  long  the  most  abject  of  nations, 
and  the  peipetual  slave  of  a  stranger, 
seems  rapidly  approaching  to  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  by  her  associa- 
tion with  Englishmen,  and  her  Eng- 
lish alliance,  may  yet  be  prepared  to 
take  a  high  place  among  the  regene- 
rated governments  of  the  world. 


forms  the  part  of  a  specolativie  build- 
er, and  lets  out  his  houses  to  Euro- 
peans. These  houses  are  built  as 
regularly  as  those  in  Pai^  Crescent, 
and  are  two  stories  high  above  the 
Porte  Coch^re.  They  all  have  French 
windows  with  green  Venetian  shat- 
ters, and  the  whole  appearance  is 
completely  European.  The  likeness 
is  sustained  by  carriages  of  eveiy  de- 
scription, filled  with  smartly  dressed 
women,  driving  through  all  the  streets 
— a  sight  never  seen  at  Cairo,  for  the 
gener^ty  of  the  streets  are  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  don- 
keys. But  the  population  is  still 
motley  and  Asiatic.  Turbans,  caps, 
and  the  scarlet  fez,  loose  gowns,  and 
embroidered  trousers,  make  the  streets 
picturesque.  On  the  other  hand, 
crowds  of  Europeans,  tonrists,  mer- 
chants,  and  tailors,  are  to  be  seen 
muigling  with  the  Asiatics ;  and  the 
effect  is  singularly  varied  and  ani- 
mated. 

The  pageant  of  the  French  consnl- 
general  going  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Viceroy,  exhibited  one  of  the 
shows  of  the  place.  First  came  a 
number  of  officers  of  state,  in  embroil- 
dered  jackets  of  black  cachmere,  or* 
namented  gaiters,  and  red  morocco 
shoes.  Each  wore  a  cimeter,  an  es- 
sential part  of  official  costume.  Next 
followed  a  fine  brass  band;  after  them 
came  a  large  body  of  infantry  in  three 
divisions,  the  whole  in  heavy  march- 
ing order.  Their  discipline  and  general 
appearance  were  striking;  Uiey  wore 
the  summer  dress,  consisting  of  a 


The  road  from  the  termination  of    white   cotton  jacket   and  trousers. 


the  canal  to  Alexandria,  about  two 
miles  long,  leads  through  a  desert 
track.  At  last  the  Mediterranean 
bursts  upon  the  eye.  In  front  rise 
Pompey^s  stately  and  well-known 
pillar,  and  Cleopatra*s  needle.  High 
sand-banks  still  intercept  the  view  of 
Alexandria.  At  length  the  gates  are 
passed,  a  dusty  avenue  is  traversed, 
the  great  square  is  reached,  and  the 
English  hotel  receives  the  travellers. 
Mahometanism  is  now  left  behind, 
for  Alexandria  is  comparatively  an 
European  capital.  All  the  houses  sur- 
rounding the  great  square,  including 
the  dwellings  of  the  consuls,  have 
been  built  within  the  last  ten  years 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  prince  and 
heir  to  the  throne  as  he  is,  here  per- 


with  red  doth  skull-caps,  and  car- 
ried their  cartouche-boxes,  caross- 
belts,  and  fire-locks  in  the  European 
manner.  The  next  feature,  and  the 
prettiest,  ccmsisted  of  the  Pasha's  led 
horses,  in  number  about  ei^teen,  all 
beautiful  little  Arabs,  caparisoned  with 
crimson  and  black  velvet,  and  doth 
of  gold.  We  repeat  the  description 
of  one,  for  the  sake  of  tantalising  onr 
European  readers  with  the  Egyptian 
taste  in  housings.  ^^  The  animal  wis 
a  chestnut  horse,  of  perfect  form  and 
action.  His  saddle  was  of  crimson  vd- 
vet,  thickly  ribbed  by  gold  embroi* 
dery.  His  saddle-doth  was  entirdy 
of  doth  of  gold,  embossed  with  bul- 
lion, and  studded  with  large  gens; 
jewelled  pistols  were  seen  in  the  hoi- 
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sters ;  the  head-piece  was  variej^ated 
red,  green,  and  blue ;  embroidered 
and  golden  tassels  hung  from  every 
part."  But  the  European  portion  of 
the  scene  by  no  means  corresponded 
to  the  Oriental  display.  The  French 
consul  followed  in  a  barouche  and 
pair,  with  his  attachts  and  attendants 
in  carriages ;  but  the  whole  were  mean- 
looking.  The  French  court- dress,  or 
any  court-dress,  must  appear  contemp- 
tible in  its  contrast  witli  the  stateli- 
ness  of  this  people  of  silks  and  shawls, 
jewelled  weapons,  and  cloth  of  gold. 

Mohammed  Ali  is,  after  all,  the  true 
wonder  of  Egypt.  A  Turk  without  a 
single  prejudice  of  the  Turk — an  Ori- 
ental eager  for  the  adoption  of  all  the 
knowledge,  the  arts,  and  the  comforts 
of  Europe  —  a  Mahometan  allow- 
ing perfect  religious  toleration,  and  a 
despot  moderating  his  despotism  by 
the  manliest  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of 
his  country;  he  has  already  raised 
himself  to  a  reputation  far  beyond  the 
rank  of  his  sovereignty,  and  will  live 
in  the  memories  of  men,  whenever 
they  quote  the  names  of  those  who, 
rising  above  all  the  difficulties  of  their 
original  position,  have  proved  their 
title  to  the  mastery  of  nations. 

The  Pasha  a£fected  nothing  of  the 
nsnal  privacy,  or  even  of  the  usual 
pomp,  of  rajahs  and  sultans.  He 
was  constantly  seen  driving  through 
Alexandria,  in  a  low  berlln  with  four 
horses.  The  berlin  was  lined  with 
crimson  silk,  and  there,  squatting  on 
one  of  the  low  broad  scats,  sat  the 
Viceroy.  Two  of  his  officers  generally 
sat  opposite  to  him,  and  by  his  side  his 
grandson— a  handsome  child  between 
eight  and  nine  years  old,  of  whom  he 
seems  remarkably  fond.  Like  so 
many  other  eminent  men,  his  stature 
la  below  the  middle  size.  His  coun- 
tenance is  singularly  intelligent,  his 
nose  aqniline,  and  his  eye  quick  and 
penetrating.  lie  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  dye  his  beard,  as  is  the 
custom  among  Orientalists.  He 
wears  it  long  and  thick,  and  in  all  its 
snows.  Years  have  so  little  affected 
him,  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  better 
life  than  his  son  Ibrahim — his  general, 
and  confessedly  a  man  of  ability.  But 
bis  second  son,  Said  Pasha,  the  half 
brother  of  Ibrahim,  is  regarded  as  es- 
pediUly  inheriting  the  talents  of  his 
HfUher*    He  is  an  accomplished  man, 


speaks  English  and  French  fluently, 
seems  to  enter  into  his  father's  views 
with  great  intelligence,  and  exhibits 
a  niauliness  and  ardour  of  character 
which  augur  well  for  his  country.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  Pasha  is  not 
without  its  attendant  state.  In  front 
of  his  berlin  ride  a  number  of  atten- 
dants, caracoling  in  all  directions. 
Behind  the  carriage  rides  his  express, 
mountcid  on  a  dromedary,  in  readiness 
to  start  with  despatches.  The  ex- 
press is  followed  by  his  pipe-bearer; 
the  pipe-bearer  followed  by  a  servant 
mounted  on  a  mule,  and  carrying  the 
light  for  the  Pasha's  pipe.  The  ca- 
valcade is  closed  by  a  troop  of  the 
officers  in  waiting,  mounted  on  showy 
horses. 

At  length  the  day  of  parting  ar- 
rived, and  the  travellers  embarked  on 
board  the  Tagus  steamer.  The  view 
of  Alexaudria  from  the  sea  is  stately. 
A  forest  of  masts,  a  quay  of  handsome 
houses,  and  the  viceroyal  palace 
forming  one  side  of  the  harbour,  tell 
the  stranger  that  he  is  approaching 
the  seat  of  sovereignty.  The  sea  was 
rough,  but  of  the  bright  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  steamer  cut 
swiftly  through  the  waves.  The  ves- 
sel was  clean  and  well  arranged,  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  travellers 
began  to  feel  the  freshness  and  elasti- 
city of  European  air.  At  length  they 
anived  at  Malta,  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  for  years,  the  striking  of 
clocks  and  the  ringing  of  church- 
bells.  They  were  at  length  in  Europe. 
But  there  is  one  penalty  on  the  return 
fi-om  the  East,  which  always  puts  the 
stranger  in  ill-humour.  They  were 
compelled  to  perfoim  quarantine. 
This  was  intolerably  tedious,  expen- 
sive, and  wearisome ;  yet  all  things 
come  to  an  end  at  last,  and,  after 
about  a  fortnight,  they  were  set  at 
liberty. 

Malta,  in  its  soil  and  climate,  be- 
longs to  Africa — in  its  population, 
perhaps  to  Italy — in  its  garrison  and 
commerce,  to  Europe — and  in  its  man- 
ners and  habits,  to  the  East.  It  is  a 
medley  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 
Old  World;  and,  for  the  time,  a 
medley  of  the  most  curious  descrip- 
tion. The  native  carriages,  peasant 
dresses,  shops,  furniture  of  the  houses, 
and  even  the  houses  themselves,  ai'e 
wholly  unlike  any  thing  that  has  be- 
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fore  met  the  English  eye.    Malta,  in 
point  of  religions  observances,  is  like 
what  St  Paul  said  of  Athens — it  is 
overwhelmingly  pious.    The  chnrch- 
bells  are  tolling  all  day  long.    Wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  the  cultivation  Of 
the  ground  exhibits  the  industry  of 
the  people.    Every  spot  where  earth 
can  be  found,  is  covered  with  some 
species  of  produce.     Large  tracts  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
cotton  plant— fruit-trees  fill  the  soil 
— the  fig-tree  is  luxuriant — ^pomegra- 
nate, peach,  apple,  and  plum,  are  sin- 
gularly productive.    Vines  cover  the 
walls,  and  the  Maltese  oranges  have 
a  European  reputation.    The  British 
possession  of  Malta  originated  in  one 
of  those  singular  events  by  which 
short-sightedness  and  rapine  are  often 
made  their  own  punishers.    The  im- 
portance of  Malta,  as  a  naval  station, 
had  long  been  obvious  to  England ; 
and  when,  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  chief  hostilities  of  the  war  were 
transferred  to  the  Mediterranean,  its 
value  as  a  harbour  for  the  English 
fleets  became  incalculable.     Yet  it 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  knights ; 
and,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
it  might  have  remained  in  their  hands 
for  ever.    A  national  sense  of  justice 
would  have  prevented  the  seizure  of 
the  island,  however  inadequate  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land.    But  Napoleon  had  no  such 
scruples.    In  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
he  threw  a  body  of  troops  on  shore  at 
Malta ;  and,  having  either  frightened 
or   bribed   its  masters,  or  perhaps 
both,  plundered  the  churches  of  their 
plate,  turned  out  the  knights,  and  left 
the  island  in  possession  of  a  French 
garrison.     Nothing    could    be   less 
sagacious  and  less  statesmanlike  than 
i\n&  act;  for,  by  extinguishing  the 
neutrality  of  the  island,  he  exposed  it 
to  .an  immediate   blockade   by  the 
English.     The   result  was    exactly 
what  he  ought  to  have  foreseen.    An 
English  squadron  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  summon  the  island ;  it 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  now  seems  destined  to 
remain  in  English  hands  so  long  as 
we  have  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Malta  is  a  prodigiously  pious  place, 
according  to  the  Maltese  conception 
of  piety.    Masses  are  going  on  with- 
out   intermlBsion — they    fast    twice 


a- week — religions  processions  are  con- 
stantly passing — ^priests  are  oontinn* 
ally  seen  in  the  streets,  carrying  the 
Host  to  the  sick  or  dying.  When  the 
ceremonial  is  performed  within  the 
house,  some  of  the  choristers  generally 
remain  kneeling  outside,  and  are 
joined  by  the  passers-by.  Thus  crowds 
of  people  are  often  to  be  seen  kneeling 
in  the  streets.  The  Vii^gin,  of  course, 
is  the  chief  object  of  worship ;  for, 
nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the 
expression,  that  for  one  prayer  to  the 
Deity  there  are  ten  to  the  Virgin ; 
and  confession,  at  once  the  most 
childish  and  the  most  perilous  of  all 
practices,  is  regarded  as  so  essenttai, 
that  those  who  cannot  produce  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  priest  of  their  having 
confessed,  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
are  excluded  from  the  sacrament  by 
an  act  of  the  severest  spiritual  tyranny ; 
and,  if  they  should  die  thus  exdnded, 
their  funeral  service  will  not  be  per- 
formed by  the  priest — an  act  which 
implies  a  punishment  beyond  the 
grave.  And  yet  the  morals  of  the 
Maltese  certainly  derive  no  superiority 
from  either  the  priestly  inflnence  or 
the  personal  mortification. 

The  travellera  now  embarked   on 
board  the  Neapolitan  steamer,  Erco- 
lano— bade  adieu  to  Malta,  and  swept 
along  the  shore  of  Sicily.    Syracuse 
still  exhibits,  in  the  beauty  of  its 
landscape,  and  the  commanding  na- 
ture of  its  situation,  the  taste  of  the 
Greeks  in  selecting  the  sites  of  their 
cities.    The  land  is  still  covered  with 
noble    ruins,    and    the    antiquarian 
might  find  a  boundless  field  of  inte- 
rest and  knowledge.    Catania,  which 
was  destroyed  about  two  centuries 
ago,  at  once  by  an  earthquake  and 
an  eruption,  is  seated  in  a  country 
of  still  more  striking  beauty.     The 
appearance  of  the  city  from  the  sea 
is  of  the  most  picturesque  order.    It 
looks  almost  endrcJed  by  the  lava 
which  once  wrought  such  formidable 
devastation.    But  the  plain  is  bound- 
ed by  verdant  mountains,   lookiDcr 
down  on  a  lovely  extent  of  orange  and 
olive  groves,  vineyurds,  and  com* 
fields.    But  the  grand  feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  world  has  nothing 
nobler,  is  the  colossal  Etna ;  its  lower 
circle   covered  with  vegetation — ^its 
centre  belted  with  forests — Its  snmmil 
covered  with  snow— and,  above  all,  a 
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crown  of  cloud,  which  so  often  turns 
into  a  cloud  of  flame.  The  travellers 
were  fortunate  in  seeing  this  showy 
city  under  ita  most  showy  aspect.  It 
was  a  gala-day  in  Catania ;  flags  were 
flying  on  all  sidea — fireworks  and 
illuminations  were  preparing — an 
altar  was  erected  on  the  Cave,  and  all 
the  world  were  in  their  holiday  cos- 
tume. As  the  evening  approached 
the  scene  became  still  more  brilliant, 
for  the  fireworks  and  illuminations 
then  began  to  have  their  effect.  The 
evening  was  soft  and  Italian,  the  air 
pure,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud. 
From  the  water,  the  scene  was  fantas- 
tically beautiful ;  the  huge  altar  erect- 
ed on  the  shore,  was  now  a  blaze  of 
light ;  the  range  of  buildings,  as  they 
ascended  from  the  shore,  glittered  like 
diamonds  in  the  distance.  Fireworks, 
in  great  abundance  and  variety,  flash- 
ed about;  and  instrumental  bands 
filled  the  night  air  with  harmony. 
The  equipages  which  filled  the  streets 
were  in  general  elegant,  and  lined 
with  silk  ;  the  dresses  of  tlie  principal 
inhabitants  were  in  the  highest  fashion, 
and  all  looked  perfectly  at  their  ease, 
and  some  looked  even  splendid.  A  re- 
mark is  made,  that  this  display  of 
wealth  is  surprising  in  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  provincial  town.  But 
this  remark  may  be  extended  to  the 
whole  south  of  Italy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  real  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the 
Italians  contrive  to  keep  up  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  appearance  which 
they  make,  in  their  Corsos,  and  on 
their  feast-days.  Without  mines  to 
support  them,  as  the  Spaniards  were 
ODce  supported ;  without  colonies  to 
bring  them  wealth ;  without  manufac- 
tures, and  without  commerce,  how 
they  contrive  to  sustain  a  life 
of  utter  indolence,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  of  considerable  display,  is 
a  curious  problem.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  them  have  places  at  court, 
and  flourish  on  sinecures ;  it  is  equally 
true,  that  their  manner  of  living  at 
home  is  generally  penurious  in  the 
extreme ;  it  is  also  true  that  gaming, 
and  other  arts  not  an  atom  more  re- 
spectable, are  customary  to  supply 
this  yawning  life.  Yet  still,  how  the 
majority  can  exist  at  all,  is  a  natural 
qaestion  which  it  must  require  a  deep 
inught  into  the  mysteries  of  Italian 
ttdstence  to  solve.     Whatever  may 


be  the  secret,  the  less  Englishmen 
know  on  these  subjects  the  better; 
communion  with  foreign  habits  only 
deteriorates  the  integrity  and  purity 
of  our  own.  On  the  Continent,  vice 
is  systematized — virtue  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  name;  and  no  w^orse 
intelligence  has  long  reached  us  than 
the  calculation  just  published  in  the 
foreign  newspapers,  that  there  were 
40,000  English  now  residing  in  France, 
and  4000  English  families  in  that  es- 
pecial sink  of  superstition  and  profli- 
gacy, Italy. 

The  sail  from  the  Sicilian  straits  to 
Naples  is  picturesque.  The  Liparis, 
with  their  volcanic  summits,  on  one 
side — the  Calabriau  highlands,  on  the 
other — a  succession  of  rich  mountains, 
clothed  with  all  kinds  of  verdure,  and 
of  the  finest  fonns ;  and  around,  the  per- 
petual beauty  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  travellers  hove  to  at  Pizza,  in  the 
gulf  of  Euphania,  the  shore  memor- 
able for  the  gallant  engagement  in 
which  the  English  troops  under  Stuart, 
utterly  routed  the  French  under  Reg- 
nier — a  battle  which  made  the  name 
of  Maida  immortal.  Pizza  has  ob- 
tained a  melancholy  notoriety  by  the 
death  of  Murat,  who  was  shot  by  ordei* 
of  a  court-martial,  as  an  invader  and 
rebel,  in  October  1815.  Murat's  per- 
sonal intrepidity,  and  even  ]n3f(aifar- 
anade,  excited  an  interest  for  him  in 
Europe.  But  he  was  a  wild,  rash, 
and  reckless  instrument  of  Napoleon's 
furious  and  remorseless  policy;  the 
commandant  of  the  French  army  in 
Spain  in  1808  could  not  complain  of 
military  vengeance ;  and  his  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  royal  troops  only 
relieved  Europe  of  the  boldest  dis- 
turber among  the  fallen  followers  of 
the  great  usurper. 

The  finest  view  of  Naples  is  the  one 
which  the  mob  of  tourists  see  the  last. 
Its  approaches  by  land  are  all  imper- 
fect— the  city  is  to  be  seen  only  from 
the  bay.  Floating  on  the  waters 
which  form  the  most  lovely  of  all 
foregrounds,  a  vast  sheet  of  crystal,  a 
boundless  mirror,  a  tissue  of  purple, 
or  any  other  of  the  fanciful  names 
which  the  various  hues  and  aspects  of 
the  hour  give  to  this  renowned  bay, 
the  view  comprehends  the  city,  the 
surrounding  country,  Posilipo  on  the 
left,  Vesuvius  on  the  right,  and  be- 
tween them  a  region  of  vineyards  and 
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vegetation,  as  poetic  and  Inxnriant  as 
poet  or  painter  could  desire. 

The  wonders  of  Pompeii  are  no 
longer  wonders,  and  people  go  to  see 
them  with  something  of  the  same  spirit 
in  which  the  citizens  of  London  sann- 
ter  to  Primix)se  hill.  It  was  a  beg- 
garly little  place  from  the  beginning ; 
and  the  tme  wonder  is,  how  it  could 
ever  have  found  inhabitants,  or  how 
the  inhabitants  could  ever  have  found 
room  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in.  But 
Herculanenm  is  of  a  higher  rank.  If 
the  Neapolitan  Government  had  any 
spirit,  it  would  demolish  the  miserable 
villages  above  it,  and  lay  open  this 
fine  old  monument  of  the  cleverest, 
though  the  most  corrupt  people  of  the 
earth,  to  the  light  of  day.  In  all  pro- 
bability we  should  learn  from  it  more 
of  the  real  state  of  the  arts,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  feelfngs  of  th^  Greek, 
partially  modified  by  his  Italian  co- 
lonization, than  by  any  other  record 
or  memorial  in  existence.  In  those 
vaults  which  still  remain  closed,  owing 
to  the  indolence  or  stupidity  of  the 
existing  generation,  eaten  up  as  it  is 
by  monkery,  and  spending  more  upon 
Si  fete  to  the  Madonna,  or  the  liquifying 
of  St  Januarius's  blood,  than  would 
lay  open  half  the  city,  there  is  every 
probability  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant literature  of  antiquity  still  lies 
buried.  Why  will  not  some  English 
company,  tired  of  raihroad  speculations 
and  American  stock,  turn  Its  discharge 
on  Herculanenm,  pour  its  gold  over 
the  ground,  exfoliate  the  city  of  the 
dead,  recover  its  statues,  bronzes, 
frescoes,  and  mosaics,  transplant  them 
to  Tower  Stairs,  and  sell  them  by  the 
hands  of  George  Robins,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rising  generation?  This 
seems  their  only  chance  of  revisiting 


the  light  of  day ;  for  the  money  of  all 
foreign  sovereigns  goes  in  fetes  and 
fireworks,  new  patterns  of  soldiers' 
caps,  and  new  costumes  for  the  ni&ida 
of  honour. 

We  have  now  glanced  over  the 
genesal  features  of  these  volames. 
They  are  light  and  lively,  and  do 
credit  to  the  writer^s  powers  of  obser- 
vation. The  result  of  his  detsdLs,  how- 
ever, is  to  impress  on  our  minds,  that 
the  ^*  overland  passage^'  is  not  yet  fit 
for  any  female  who  is  not  inclined  to 
'*  rough  it"  in  an  extraordinary  de- 

free.  To  any  woman  it  offers  great 
ardships ;  but  to  a  woman  of  delir 
cacy,  tne  whole  must  be  singularly 
repulsive.  Something  is  said  of  the 
decorations  of  the  work  proceedmg 
from  the  pencil  of  the  lady's  hus- 
band. Whether  the  lithographer  haa 
done  injustice  to  them,  we  know 
not;  but  they  seem  to  ns  the  very 
reverse  of  decoration.  The  adoptioD, 
too,  of  new  modes  of  spelling  the 
Oriental  names,  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. Harem,  turned  into.  Hhar^ 
— Dervish  into  Derw^h — ^Mameluke 
into  Memlook,  give  no  new  ideas,  and 
only  add  perplexity  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  name.  These  words,  with  a 
crowd  of  others,  have  already  been 
fixed  in  English  orthography  by 
their  natural  pronunciation ;  and  the 
attempt  to  change  them  always  renders 
their  pronnnciation — which  is,  after 
all,  the  only  important  point — less 
true  to  the  original.  On  the  whole, 
the  '^  overland  passage ''  seems  to 
requu*e  immense  improvements.  But 
we  live  In  hope ;  English  sagacity  and 
English  perseverance  will  do  much 
any  where ;  and  in  Egypt  they  have 
for  their  field  one  of  the  most  import-, 
ant  regions  of  the  world. 
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MESMERISM. 

*'  They  say  miracles  are  past,  and  we  hare  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  modem  and  famU 
liar,  tbin^  supernatural  and  causeless."— ^{Tf  Well  that  End$Ji'eU,  Act  11.^  Scene  3. 


From  the  many  crude,  illiterate, 
and  unphilosoptiical  speculations  on 
the  subject  of  mesmerism  which  the 
present  unwholesome  activity  of  the 
printing-press  has  ushered  into  the 
world,  there  is  one  book  which  stands 
out  in  prominent  and  ornamental  relief 
— a  book  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman ;  and  the  influence  of 
which,  either  for  good  or  for  harm,  is 
not  likely  to  be  ephemeral.  Few, 
even  of  the  most  incredulous,  can 
read  with  attention  the  first  half  of 
"  Facts  in  Mesmerism,  by  the  Rev. 
Chauncy  Hare  Townshend,"  of  which 
a  second  edition  has  recently  appear- 
ed, without  being  staggered.  The 
author  leads  the  reader  up  a  gentle 
slope,  from  facts  abnonnal,  it  is  true^ 
but  not  contradictory  to  received  no- 
tions^ to  others  deviating  a  little 
more  from  ordinary  experience  ;  and 
thence,  by  a  couree  of  calm  narrative, 
to  still  more  anomalous  incidents; 
nntil  at  length,  almost  imconscionsly, 
the  incredible  seems  credible,  impossi- 
bilities and  possibilities  are  confound- 
ed, and  miracles  are  no  longer  mira- 
culous. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  such  a  book ;  gentlemanly  court- 
esy, which  should  grant  what  it  would 
demand,  and  an  unavoidable  faith  in 
the  purity  of  the  author's  intentions, 
entirely  prevent  our  treating  it  as  the 
work  of  an  empiric.  It  is  evident 
that  the  author  believes  what  he 
writes,  that  the  facts  in  mesmerism  are 
facts  to  him  ;  to  those  unprepared  by 
previous  experience  for  the  fallacies 
which  the  enthusiastic  temperament 
is  led  into,  the  book  would  be  irre- 
sistible ;  to  those,  however,  accus- 
tomed to  physical  or  phsycological 
investigation,  the  last  half  of  the  work 
does  much  to  unravel  the  web  which 


the  first  half  has  been  engaged  in 
weaving.  When  the  author  departs 
from  the  narrative  of  facts,  and  en- 
deavours to  render  those  facts  con- 
sistent with  reason  and  experience, 
we  see  the  one-sided  bias  of  his  mind 
— we  see  that  he  is  not  a  judge  but  an 
advocate ;  and  the  faith  which  we 
should  repose  on  the  circumstantial 
narrative  of  a  gentleman,  becomes 
changed  into  the  courtesy  with  which 
we  listen  to  an  honourable  but  de- 
ceived enthusiast. 

If  the  utilitarian  school  has  done 
harm  by  its  hasty  attempts  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  rule  and  to  the  do- 
minion of  human  reason,  no  stronger 
proof  than  this  book  need  be  given  of 
the  evils  to  which  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  transcendental  philosophy 
has  given  rise.  As  an  instance  of  the 
fallacies  to  which  one-sided  philoso- 
phic views  may  lead,  Mr  Townshend 
says,  that  if  asked  of  what  use  is  the 
eye  if  we  can  see  without  it,  he  might 
answer,  "  To  show  us  how  to  make  a 
camera  obscura."  The  case  is  put 
illustratively,  and  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  take  it  literally  to  the  au- 
thor's disadvantage ;  but,  in  setting 
at  nought  the  ordinary  and  sufficient 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  the  author 
himself  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar 
but  weaker  line  of  argument.  Unfor- 
tunate it  is,  that  even  in  philosophy 
the  judicial  character  is  so  rare ;  it  is 
vainly  imagined  that  error  may  be 
counteracted  by  antagonist  error ;  and 
because  neutrality  is  too  often  the 
companion  of  impotence,  impai'tialitjr 
is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with, 
neutrality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that 
Mr  Townshend  has  failed  to  convince 
us  that  all  the  "  facts  in  mesmerism  "^ 
are  facts  ;  and  certainly  if  he  has  fail- 
ed, the  herd  of  peripatetic  lecturers  ♦ 


Facts  in  Mesmerism,  with  Reasons  for  a  Dispassionate  Enquiry  into  it.  By  th» 
R«T.  Cbadvct  Hare  Towhsiienp,  A.M. 

*  For  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  public  exhibitions  of  met- 
meric  clairvoyance,  we  refer  the  reader,  who  may  feel  sufficiently  interested  ia 
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on  the  so-called  science  are  not  likely 
to  have  succeeded ;  bat,  although  un- 
convinced of  the  marvellous,  we  are 
by  no  means  indisposed  to  believe 
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half-truths,  far  more  sednctive  and 
dangerous  than  absolute  falsehoods. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  say,  thus  far 
is  true,  and  thus  far  false ; — to  mark 


some  of  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  out  the  actual  limits  of  true  mesmeric 

mesmerism.  We  have  witnessed  sevc-  phenomena,  demands  the  very  diffi- 

ral  mesmeric  exhibitions — ^we   have  cult  and  detailed  enquiries  which,  for 

never  seen  any  effect  produced  which  the   reasons  just    mentioned,    have 

was  contradictory  to  the  possible  of  been  hitherto  withheld; — but  we  think 

human  experience,  in  which  collusion  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  show- 


or  delusion  was  fadrly  negatived.  We 
insist  on  our  right  to  doubt,  to  disbe- 
lieve. The  more  startling  the  pro- 
position, the  more  rigorous  should  be 
the  proof;  we  have  never  seen  the 
tests  which  are  applied  to  the  most 
trifling  novelty  in  physical  science 
applied  to  mesmeric  clairvoyance^  and 
withstood.  The  advocates  of  it 
challenge  enquiry  in  print,  but  they 
shrink  from,  or  sink  under,  experi- 
ment. 

In  endeavouring  to  analyse  the 
work  before  us,  and  to  examine  gene- 
rally the  phenomena  of  mesmerism, 
we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  the 
vices  of  partial  advocacy  which  we 
censure;  we  moreover  agree  with 
Mr  Townshend,  that  ridicule  is  not 
the  weapon  to  be  used.  Satire,  when 
on  the  side  of  the  majority,  is  perse- 
cution ;  it  is  striking  from  a  vantage 
ground — fair,  perhaps,  when  the  indi- 
vidual contends  with  the  mass,  as 
when  an  author  writes  to  expose  the 
fallacies  of  Social  fashion  ;  but  unfair, 
and  very  frequently  unsuccessful,  when 
directed  against  partially  developed 
tiiiths,  or  even  against  such  pheno- 
mena as  we  believe  mesmerism  pre- 
sents, viz.  novel  and  curious  psychical 
truths,o'erclouded  with  the  dense  errora 
of  sometimes  enthusiasm,  sometimes 
knavery.  We  shall  soberly  examine 
the  subject,  because  we  think  that 
much  good  may  be  done  by  its  inves- 
tigation. The  really  skilful  and  judi- 
cious steer  clear  of  it  from  a  fear  of 
compromising  their  credit  for  common- 
sense  ;  and  while  the  caution  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  habitual  scien- 
tific studies,  dissuades  the  best  men 
from  meddling  with  that  which  may 
blight  their  hsurdly-eamed  laurels,  the 
public  i&  left  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro 
by   an   under-current    of   fallacious 


ing,  that,  though  there  be  much  error, 
there  is  some  truth,  and  truth  of 
suflScieut  importance  to  merit  a  calm 
and  careful  investigation. 

We  may  class  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism,  as  asserted  by  its  profes- 
sors, as  follows : — 

1st.  Sleep,  or  coma,  induced  by  ex- 
ternal agency,  (partly  mental,  partly 
physical.) 

2d.  Somnambulism,  or,  as  called 
by  Mr  Townshend,  sleep- waking ;  i.«, 
certain  faculties  rendered  torpid  while 
others  are  sensitive. 

3d.  Insensibility  to  pain  and  other 
external  stimuli, 

4th.  Physical  attraction  to  the  mes- 
meriser,  and  repulsion  from  others: 
community  of  sensation  with  the  mes- 
meriser. 

5th.  Clairvoyance,  or  the  power  of 
perception  without  the  use  of  the 
usual  organs;  and  second-sight,  or 
the  power  of  prediction  respecting  the 
mesmeric  state  and  remedial  agencies. 

6th.  Fhreno- mesmerism,  or  the 
connexion  between  phrenology  and 
mesmerism. 

7th.  Curative  effects. 

We  believe  these  categories  will 
include  all  the  leading  phenomena  of 
mesmerism.  We  purpose  to  give  in- 
stances of  these,  partly  derived  from 
our  own  experience,  and  partly  from 
the  book  of  Mr  Townshend,  or  other 
the  best  sources  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse ;  to  state  fearlessly  what  we 
believe  may  be  true,  and  what  we  en- 
tirely disbelieve ;  and  then  to  examine 
the  arguments  by  which  the  reason  of 
the  public  has  been  assailed,  and  in 
many  cases  rendered  captive. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  power  of  in- 
duced coma,  we  will  relate  an  instance 
which  came  under  our  own  observa- 


the  matter,  to  the  papers  of  Dr  Forbes  in  the  Lancet,  New  Series,  Vol.  i.  p.  681, 
and  to  the  counter  stotement  in  the  Zout,  Vol.  ii.  No.  7. 
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tion,  and  which  serves  to  demonstrate 
that  a  power  may  be  exercised  by  one 
hnman  being  over  another  whicli  will 
prodnce  a  comatose  or  cataleptic  state. 
In  the  Christmas  week  of  the  year  1 842, 
we  dined  at  a  friend's  house  with  a 
party  of  eight,  (numeric  perfection  for 
a  dinner-party,  according  to  the  inge- 
nious author  oif  the  OrujinaL)  In  the 
evening,  Mackay*s  book  on  popnliir 
delusions  being  on  the  drawiug-room 
table,  some  one  asked  if  the  author 
bad  treated  of  mesmerism.  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  party  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  London — a  man  who  had 
led  a  stndious  life,  and  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament — said  he  had 
recently  witnessed  a  mesmeric  ex- 
hibition, and  would  undertake  to 
mesmerise  any  one  present.  Upon 
this,  two  or  three  ladies  volunteered 
as  patients ;  and  he  commenced  ex- 
perimenting upon  a  lady  of  some 
twenty-five  years  old,  whom  he 
bad  known  intimately  from  childhood, 
clever,  and  well  read,  but  rather  ima- 
ginative. To  make  the  thing  more 
ridiculous,  he  knelt  on  both  knees, 
and  commenced  making  passes  with 
both  hands  slowly  before  her  eyes, 
telling  her,  whenever  she  took  her 
eyes  off,  to  look  fixedly  at  him,  and 
keeping  a  perfectly  grave  face  when 
every  body  around  was  laughing  un- 
reservedly. After  this  had  endured 
for  some  three  minutes,  the  lady's 
eyes  gradually  closed,  she  fell  for 
wards,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
ferther  falling  by  being  caught  by  the 
mesmeriser.  He  shook  her,  and,  in 
rather  a  rough  manner,  brought  her 
to  ber  senses;  then,  suspicious  lest 
sbe  bad  been  purposely  deceiving 
bim,  questioned  her  seriously  as  to 
whether  her  sleep  were  feigned  or 
real.  She  assured  him  that  it  was  not 
simolated,  that  the  sensation  was 
irreustible,  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary sleep,  and  by  no  means  unplea- 
sant ;  but  that  the  only  disagreeable 
part  was  the  being  roused.  Upon 
this,  the  gentleman  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  mesmerism,  and  that, 
bad  be  believed  there  was  any  thing 
in  it,  be  would  not  have  attempted  the 
joke.  Another  lady  present,  mamed, 
and  having  a  family,  was  now  most 
anxions  to  have  the  experiment  re- 
peated npon  ber.  She  said  she  had 
More  sat  to  an  experienced  mesmer- 


iser, who  had  failed,  and  she  was  still 

incredulous,  and  believed  that  M 

had  merely  given  way  to  an  imagina- 
tive temperament.  It  required  con- 
siderable persuasion  to  induce  the 
gentleman  who  had  before  operated 
to  try  any  more  experiments.  Ho 
protested  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  that  he  had  once  seen  a  person 
said  to  be  in  the  mesmeric  state ;  but 
that,  if  he  succeeded  again  in  inducing 
coma,  he  knew  not  at  all  how  to 
awake  the  patient.  Curiously  enough, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  manipulation 
by  the  sceptical  i)atient,  who  had  pre- 
viously seen  public  mesmeric  exhibi- 
tions. After  some  further  persuasion, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  lady's 
husband,  who  was  present,  he  com- 
menced again  the  same  passes  as  with 
the  former  patient,  the  only  difference 
being,  that  he  was  in  this  case  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling.  The  patient  kept 
constantly  bursting  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, and  as  constantly  apologising, 
telling  him  that  his  gravity  of  face 
was  irresistible.  Of  the  other  persons 
present,  some  laughed,  others  were 
too  much  terrified  to  laugh,  but  they 
kept  up  a  constant  running  fire  of 
comment,  satirical  and  serious,  upon 
the  mesmeriser  and  mesmerisee.  In 
four  or  five  minutes,  the  fits  of  laugh- 
ter of  the  latter  assumed  a  rather  un- 
natural character.  It  was  evident  she 
forced  herself  to  laugh  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  disinclination,  and  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two  more  she  fixed  into  a 
state  of  ghastly  catalepsy,  the  eyes 
wide  open,  but  the  lids  fixed,  the  fea- 
tures all  rigid,  (except  the  lower  lip, 
which  was  convulsed,)  and  pale  as  a 
corpse.  The  bystanders,  now  much 
frightened,  interfered,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  mesmeriser.  After  some  time, 
water  being  given  her  to  drink,  she 
came  to  herself,  and  appeared  not  to 
have  suffered  from  the  experiment. 

Notwithstanding  the  external  dif- 
ference of  the  case  from  the  first,  she 
described  her  sensations  as  the  same ; 
viz.  a  sleep  differing  from  ordinary 
sleep,  pleasing:  and  irresistible,  but 
the  rousing  very  disagreeable.  The 
lady's  husband  now  insisted  on  being 
operated  on  himself.  This  was  done, 
and  entirely  without  success.  An- 
other lady  was  also  experimented  on 
with  no  success;  at  least  she  said  she 
felt  sleepy,  but  nothing  more,  which 
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was  not  extraordlnaiy,  as  it  was  now 
gettiDg  late.  When  questioned  as  to 
what  means  he  had  used,  the  mesmer- 
iser  said  he  had  done  nothing  but 
stare  steadily  at  the  patients,  making 
them  also  kK>k  fixedly  at  him,  and 
move  his  hands  slowly  and  in  uni- 
form directions,  his  instructor  in 
these  manoeuvres  having  been  Tyrone 
Power  in  the  farce  of  His  Last  Legs. 
He  stated  that  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  he  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  go 
on  with  it ;  but  whether  this  resulted 
from  a  conviction  that  he  was  exer- 
cising some  nnlcnown  influence,  or 
from  mere  experimental  curiosity,  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say-^^^this 
only  was  the  witchcraft  he  had  used." 

The  result  was  to  all  present  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  production  of  some  effect 
inexplicable  npon  received  theories. 
The  second  case  defied  simulation,  and 
we  believe  it  was  equally  removed  from 
hysteria.  The  patient  was  a  strong- 
minded  person,  of  a  temperament 
neither  nervous  nor  hysterical,  ta  all 
appearance  perfectly  calm,  except 
when  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  before  the  experiment 
obstinately  incredulous.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  strong  case.  Any  hypothesis 
to  account  for  it  would  be  hasty  ^  but 
one  point  suggests  itself  to  us  as  ari- 
sing from  the'  remark  made  by  the 
mesmeriser,  viz.  that  the  only  influ- 
ence he  was  conscious  of  using  was 
that  of  a  fixed  determined  stare.  This 
may  possibly  afford  some  key  to  a 
more  philosophical  examination  of 
these  curious  phenomena. 

The  fabled  effects  of  the  basilisk, 
the  serpent,  and  the  evil  eye,  have 
probably  all  some  facts  for  their  foun- 
dation. The  effect  of  the  human  eye 
in  arresting  the  attacks  of  savage 
animals  is  better  authenticated,  and 
its  influence  upon  domestic  animals 
may  be  more  easUy  made  the  subject 
of  experimental  proof.  Let  any  one 
gaze  steadily  at  a  dog  half  dozing  at 
the  fireside---the  animal  will,  after  a 
short  time,  become  restless,  and  if 
the  stare  be  continued,  will  quit  his 
restiug-place,  and  either  shrink  into  a 
comer,  or  come  forward  and  caress 
the  person  staring.  How  much  of 
this  may  be  due  to  the  habitual  fixed 
look  of  stem  command  with  which 
censure  or  punishment  is  accompanied, 


it  may  be  difficult  to  say;  but  the  £ftct 
undoubtedly  is,  that  some  Influeuce, 
either  innate  or  induced,  is  exercised. 
Again,  those  who,  in  society,  habitu- 
ally converse  with  an  averted  glance, 
we  generally  consider  wanting  m 
moral  force.  We  doubt  the  man  who 
doubts  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  in  conversation,  the  ordinary  look 
of  awakened  interest  be  prolonged, 
and  the  eyes  are  kept  fixed  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  an  embarrassed 
and  somewhat  painful  feeling  is  the 
result;  an  indistinct  impulse  make& 
it  difficult  to  avert  the  eye,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  consciousness  of  that 
impulse  is  aA  inducement  to  avert  it. 
We  lay  no  undue  stress  upon  these 
I^enomena;  but  they  are  phenomena, 
and  fair  subjects  for  scientific  investi- 
gation. An  explanaticm  of  mesmer- 
ism has  been  sought  in  the  physical 
effect  of  the  stare  alone ;  thus  it  is 
said  that,  if  a  party  look  intently  at  a 
prominent  object  fixed  to  bis  forehead, 
he  will  in  time  be  thrown  into  mes- 
meric coma.  There  is  more  in  it,  we 
think,  than  this ;  there  is  an  influence 
exerted  by  that  nearest  approach  to 
the  intercourse  of  soul — ^^  the  gaze 
into  each  other's  eyes" — ^the  extent 
and  nomuB  of  which  are  unknown. 
The  schoolboy's  experiment  of  stariog 
out  of  countenance,  is  not  so  bad  a 
test  of  moral  power  as  it  would  at 
first  sight  be  deemed  to  be. 

The  second  case  we  shall  relate  is 
also  one  at  which  we  were  personally 
present,  but  one  in  which  both  mes- 
meriser and  mesmerisee  were,  if  we 
may  use  the  terra,  adtipts^^Uie  for- 
mer a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  edu- 
cation ;  the  latter  a  half-educated 
young  niipA,  who  had  been  in  service 
as  a  footman.    We  shaJl  designate 

them  as  Mr  M and  G^ . 

At  this  ^^  soirde  nuMgnetigue'"  G.  waa 
brought  in  in  the  sleep- waking  state, 
walking,  or  rather  stagceriug,  and 
holding  the  arm  of  Mr  M.,  his 
eyes  to  all  appearance  peifectly 
closed,  and  his  gait  and  gestures 
those  of  a  drunken  man.  After  some 
little  time  he  was  detached  firtHU  the 
mesmeriser,  and  f<^owed  him  lo  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room.  When  m 
proximity  Mr  M.  raised  his  hand,  the 
patient's  hands  followed  it,  his  legs 
the  same,  while  they  receded  from  the 
hands  and  1^  of  aoy  oth^r  of  Um 
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party  present.  Some  of  these  effects 
were  certainly  curious,  and  not  easy 
of  explanation.  The  me^meriser  would 
walk  or  stand  behind  the  patient,  and, 
waving  his  hands  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  cachuca  dancer,  the 
hands  of  the  patient  followed  his  with 
tolerable  but  not  unerring  precision. 
We  determined  to  bear  in  mind  these 
effects  when  some  other  phenomena 
were  exhibiting,  and  try  whether  si- 
milar results  would  ensue  when  the 
attention  of  the  parties  was  devoted  to 
other  subjects.  When  the  attention 
of  every  body  present  was  intently 
strained  upon  some  experiments  which 
we  shall  presently  mention,  we  ap- 
proached, as  though  watching  the  ex- 
periment, very  near  to  G.,  and  fre- 
quently without  his  at  all  flinching ; 
at  other  times  we  were  told  by  Mr 
M.  not  to  come  too  near,  and  once  in 
particular  we  observed,  that  having 
had  one  knee  and  toe  in  close  juxta- 
position, almost  in  contact,  with  the 
patient^s,  we  retained  it  so  for  several 
seconds  before  he  withdrew  his  leg. 
These  facts,  which  would  probably 
be  explained  by  mesmerists  on  the 
ground  of  the  whole  power  of  sen- 
sation being  concentrated  upon  one 
object,  rendered,  however,  the  experi- 
ments upon  mesmeric  attraction  incon- 
clusive. Passing  over  several  ex])eri- 
ments,  such  as  the  mcsmcrisation  of 
water,  showing  community  of  taste,  in 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  the  pa- 
tient selected  from  three  or  four  glasses 
of  water  one  which  had  been  tasted 
by  the  mesmeriser,  we  come  to  the 
most  important  point,  viz.  the  clair- 
voyance. One  of  the  party  stood 
behind  the  patient,  and  he  was  asked 
how  the  former  was  dressed ;  his  re- 
ply, after  some  hesitation  was,  "  not 
over  nice — he  has  a  queerish  waist- 
coat on,"  (it  was  a  plain  white.)  A 
book  wafl  then  taken  off  the  table — 
one  of  the  annuals.  Mr  M.  held  his 
hands  tightly  over  the  eyes  of  G., 
and  the  title-page  was  presented  open 
opposite  the  covered  eyes  of  the  latter ; 
after  straggling  and  moving  his  head 
aboQt  for  some  time,  just  as  if  endea- 
Tonring  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  book, 
he  mentioned  the  place  of  publication, 
and  afterwards  the  title.  Other  experi- 
ments were  proposed,  such  as  holding  a 
book  behind  the  party,  or  to  different 
parts  of  his  body  \  but  of  these  some  did 
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not  succeed,  others  were  not  tried.  To 
obviate  the  doubt  of  the  book  having 
been  previously  seen,  we  wore  re- 
quested to  write,  in  large  letters,  a 
word  on  a  card,  such  as  a  slightly 
educated  person  could  read,  and  to 
present  it,  looking  at  the  same  time 
as  closely  as  we  wished  at  the  eyes  of 
G.,  the  lids  of  which  were,  as  before, 
apparently  tightly  held  down  by  Mr 
M.  We  did  so  :  the  word  was  Peru ; 
and,  after  some  struggles,  the  word 
was  read  certainly  without  an  expo- 
sure of  any  part  of  the  eye  to  us.  We 
now  proposed,  as  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory',  to  write  another  word  on 
a  similar  card,  and,  instead  of  the 
hands  of  the  mesmeriser  being  held 
over  the  eyes,  to  place  a  piece  of  thin 
paper  over  the  cai"d.  lliis,  it  was 
said,  was  useless  and  would  not  suc- 
ceed, as  the  influence  would  not  be 
transmitted  through  the  person  of  the 
mesmeriser;  we  then  proposed  that 
he  (the  mesmeriser)  should  place  his 
hand  over  the  card ;  in  short,  that  the 
card  should  be  blinded  and  not  the 
eye.  Our  reason  will  be  obvious. 
According  to  the  known  laws  of  vision, 
viz.  the  convergence  of  all  the  rays 
of  light  to  a  focus  in  the  eyc^  were  the 
least  part  of  this  exposed,  vision, 
though  imperfect,  of  every  object  with- 
in the  visual  angle,  would  follow ; 
but,  were  the  object  covered,  a  partial 
opening  would  assist  vision  but  little, 
and  only  quoad  the  part  exposed. 
The  exi)erimcnt  thus  performed  would 
have  been  optically  conclusive ;  and 
we  cannot  see,  according  to  any  of  the 
mesmeric  hyptheses,  any  mesmeric 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  suc- 
ceeded: it  was,  however,  declined. 
We  are  obliged  to  omit  many  other 
points  in  this  evening's  proceedings 
to  avoid  prolixity.  Though  many 
facts  were  curious,  and  certainly  not 
easy  of  explanation  by  ordinary  means, 
there  was  nothing  which  defied  it ; 
every  experimentum  cruets  failed,  and 
we,  of  course,  remained  unconvinced. 
The  third  case  which  we  shall  in- 
stance, was  one  at  which  we  were 
also  personally  present.  Having  been 
invited  to  view  the  mesmeric  experi- 
ments of  Dr  B.,  we  arrived  at  his 
house,  with  a  friend,  at  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  having  been  duly 
introduced  to  the  Doctor  in  one  room, 
were  instantly  ushered  into  another^ 
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when  a  scene  presented  itself  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  There  were 
seven  females  in  the  room,  and  not 
one  man.  On  a  sofa  near  the  fire- 
place, a  young  girl  sat  upright,  sup- 
ported by  cushions,  her  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  opposite  her  stood  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  slowly  moving  her 
bands  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient. 
On  the  hearth-rug  near  this  lay  a  wo- 
man covered  with  a  coarse  blanket. 
She  appeared  sound  asleep,  was 
breathing  heavily,  and  looked  deadly 
pale.  A  third  patient  was  seated  on 
a  chaur,  also  undergoing  the  mesmeric 
passes  from  another  woman ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the 
fire-place^  two  others  were  seated  on 
chairs,  with  their  heads  hanging  on 
their  shoulders,  and  eyes  closed.  De- 
scription cannot  convey  the  mystic  and 
fearful  appearance  of  this  room  and  its 
inmates  to  the  first  glance  of  the  un* 
expectant  spectator.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken;  the  solemn  silence,  the  im- 
mobility and  deathlike  pallor  of  the  ob- 
jects, was  awful — ^they  were  as  breathing 
corpses.  The  clay-cold  nuns  evoked 
from  their  tombs,  presented  not  a  more 
unearthly  spectacle  to  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  free-and-easy  expres- 
sions of  Dr  B.,  however,  which  first 
broke  the  silence,  instantly  dissolved 
the  spell.  ^^That  woman,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  her  on  the  floor,  ^*  has  a 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  her  left  lung 
is  somewhat  afiected.  I  think  we 
shall  do  her  good.  She  is  now  getting 
into  the  clairvoyant  state.  She  can 
see  into  the  next  room."  He  then 
stooped  over  her,  and  said,  ^^How 
are  you,  Maiy?"  She  replied,  "I 
have  the  pain  in  my  side  very  bad." 
He  approached  his  hand  to  the  part 
afiected,  and  again  withdrew  it  seve- 
ral times,  opening  the  fingers  as  it 
neared,  and  closing  them  as  it  receded, 
as  though  he  would  gently  extract  the 
pain.  He  again  asked  her  how  she 
felt ;  she  said  better.  He  then  point- 
ed to  the  girl  on  the  sofa,  and  said, 
'^  She  is  deaf  and  dumb.  We  cannot 
get  her  asleep."  He  subsequently 
pointed  out  other  of  the  patients,  and 
mentioned  their  ailments.  These,  and 
the  sombre  darkness  of  the  room*  ac- 
counted to  us  for  the  unnatural  pale- 
ness of  the  patients.  Dr  B.  next 
asked  one  of  two  sleeping  patients  to 


follow  him  into  another  room.  We 
accompanied  him,  and  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  female,  whom  we 
shall  call  S.,  commenced.  First  of  all, 
he  placed  her  hands  with  the  palms 
together,  and  making  with  his  fingers 
motions  the  converse  of  those  made 
in  the  former  case,  asked  ns  to  endea- 
vour to  separate  them.  We  did,  aud 
instantly  succeeded^  with  no  more  ef- 
fort than  would  be  expected  were  any 
woman  of  average  strength  purposely 
to  hold  her  hands  together.  *^  Ah  I" 
said  the  Doctor,  ^^  not  an  easy  matter, 
Ls  it  ?  "  We  made  no  reply.  He  then 
walked,  having  on  a  pair  of  loudly* 
creaking  boots,  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  looked  sternly  at  the 
patient.  She,  after  a  second  or  two, 
followed  him,  and  sat  on  the  same 
chair.  He  then  said,  ^^  I  willed  her 
to  come  to  me." 

He  next  asked  oar  friend  to  hold 
the  patient's  hands,  and  ask  her  a 
question  menicUfy,  without  expressiDg 
it. 

After  some  little  time  she  frowned, 
and  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her 
hands. 

Dr,  "  Ah,  she  does  not  like  your 
question !    Ask  her  another." 

After  some  time  she  burst  out  iuto 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

Dr,  ^^  Ah,  you  have  tickled  her 
fancy  now  1 " 

What  the  question  asked  by  our 
fiiend  was,  did  not  transpire.  This 
experiment  having  been  so  sncoesd- 
ful,  we  were  asked  to  do  the  same. 
Not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  we 
complied;  and,  taking  hold  of  the 
patient's  hands,  we  mentally  asked 
her  the  question — ^'  Are  yon  sin^e 
or  maiTied?"  which  question  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  involve  any  meta- 
physical subtilty.  However,  after 
struggling  and  frowning  for  some 
time,  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric 
gasp,  ^^  He's  a  funny  man  1 " 

Dr  B,  '*  Ah,  she  can't  make  you 
out  1 " 

W«  are  not  aware  to  what  feature 
in  our  character  the  epithet  /mmy 
will  apply;  but  probably  our  self- 
esteem  will  not  permit  as  justly  to  ap- 
preciate the  appositeneas  of  this  some- 
what ambiguous  epithet.  So  much, 
however,  for  the  power  of  divination, 
with  which  the  mesmeriser  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied.   Dr  B.  now  show- 
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ed  lis  a  camomile  flower,  put  it  in  his 
month,  and  chewed  it.  The  patient 
made  a  face  as  if  tasting  something 
disagreeable,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
qacstions,  said  it  was  bitter.  lie  then 
did  the  same  with  a  lozenge ;  and 
after  some  time,  required,  according 
to  the  doctor,  for  the  removal  of  the 
bitter  taste,  she  said  she  tasted 
lozengeit, 

Dr  B.  "  There  you  see  the  com- 
munity of  taste."  Dr  B.  now  touched 
her  fonhead  a  little  al>ove  and  out- 
Bide  of  the  eyebrows ;  she  burst  out 
langhing. 

Dr  B.  "  I  touched  the  organ  of 
gaiety.'^  He  then  did  the  same  with 
the  organs  of  music ;  she  set  up  an 
old  English  ditty.  Then  touching 
these  organs  with  one  hand,  and  pla- 
cing the  other  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
ahe  instantly  changed  the  ballad  to 
a  doleful  psalm-tune.  Aflfection,  philo- 
progenitlveness,  were  in  turn  touch- 
ed, the  doctor  stating  aloud  before- 
hand what  organ  he  was  going  to 
excite.  We  should  weary  our  read- 
ers with  a  detail  of  the  platitudes 
which  ensued. 

She  was  asked  what  was  going  on 
in  the  next  room,  and  said,  *^  Ah, 
Sophy  may  try,  but  cannot  get  the  girl 
asleep  I  ^^  A  few  other  experiments, 
snch  as  suspending  chairs  on  her 
arms,  &c.,  followed,  and  we  returned 
to  the  next  room,  where  the  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  was  found  fast  asleep. 
Upon  ^'ing  asked  how  long  she  had 
been  so,  the  female  mesmeriser  re- 
plied, "Just  after  you  left  the  room." 
No  comment  was  made  upon  the  an- 
swer of  the  clair\'oyante  patient  above 
g'ven,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
rgotten  by  all  but  ourselves. 

Had  we  been  anxious  to  give  a  facti- 
tions  interest  to  our  narrative,  we  should 
certainly  have  avoided  a  description 
of  the  above  cases,  which  could  not  at 
the  same  time  be  made  to  possess 
graphic  interest,  and  to  relate  accu- 
rately the  real  facts  as  presented;  but 
we  have  selected  them  as  having  hap- 
pened toourselves,  and  as  being  shown 
not  by  public  exhibitors,  but  by  par- 
ties both  holding  a  highly  respectable 
station  in  life,  and  being,  as  we  be- 
lieve, among  the  best  examples  to  be 
fbnnd  of  English  mesmerisers.  Al- 
thoogfa  invited  as  sceptical  spectators, 
aad  the  experiments  being  in  nowise 


confidential,  we  feel  that  the  cxliibi- 
tion  not  being  public,  we  have  no  right 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  three 
exhibitions  we  have  selwted  dif- 
fered much  in  character.  The  first, 
as  wo  have  stated,  to  our  minds 
defied  collusion  orj  self-deception. 
The  second  was  open  to  either  con- 
struction, though,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties,  we  should  think 
collusion  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
improbable ;  and  the  experiments, 
although  not  conclusive,  were  very 
curious,  and  some  of  them  not  easy  of 
explanation.  In  the  third  case,  trans- 
parent and  absurd  as  the  experi- 
ments seemed  to  us,  and  as  the  account 
of  them  will  j)robabiy  appear  to  our 
readers,  the  doctor,  from  his  position 
and  practice,  must  hav(i  been  seriously 
injured  by  his  mesmeric  experiments; 
and  therefore  there  is  fair  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  was  not  a  party  to  a 
fraud  which  must  have  been  object- 
less, and  professionally  injurious  to 
him  ;  but  how  a  man  of  ex|)erienco 
could  be  carried  away  by  such  flimsy 
devices,  is  a  psychological  curiosity, 
almost  as  marvellous  as  the  asserted 
phenomena  of  mesmerism. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  giving  the 
above  accounts  of  experiments  which 
we  have  pi'rsonally  witnessed,  our 
authority,  being  anonymous,  is  of  no 
great  weight.  We  state  them  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  writing  on  what  we  have 
not  seen,  and  to  show  that  we  do  not 
attempt  unfairly  to  decry  mesmerism 
without  seeing  it  fairly  tried ;  if  wo 
felt  justified  in  giving  the  names  of 
the  parties,  these  instances  would  bo 
much  more  conclusive.  Nearly  all 
the  cases  in  Air  Townshend's  book 
are  given  without  the  names  of  par- 
ties, probably  for  similar  reasons  to 
those  which  have  induced  us  to  with- 
hold them. 

The  above  cases  supply  instances 
of  all  the  phenomena  included  in  our 
categories,  except  those  of  insensibi- 
lity to  pain,  powers  of  prediction,  and 
the  curative  effects.  Having  never 
personally  seen  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  shall  select  examples  of  them 
from  the  book  of  Mr  Townshend  and 
others ;  but  before  we  give  these  in- 
stances, we  will  extract  from  Mr 
Townshend*s  book  his  account  of  the 
first  mesmeric  sitting  at  which  he  waa 
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present.  This  will  give  the  reader  a 
fair  idea  of  his  attractive  style,  and 
of  his  state  of  mind  previously  to  wit- 
nessing, for  the  first  time,  mesmeiic 
effects. 

*'  If  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  in 
the  very  ezbtence  of  the  state  in  ques- 
tion, can  add  weight  to  my  testimony, 
my  reader,  should  he  also  be  a  heretic 
on  the  subject,  may  be  assured  that  his 
incredulity  in  this  respect  can  scarcely 
be  greater  than  mine  was,  up  to  the 
winter  of  1836.  That,  at  the  time  I 
mention,  I  should  be  both  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  on  the  score  of  mesmerism, 
will  not  surprise  those  who  are  aware 
of  its  long  proscription  in  England,  and 
the  want  of  information  upon  it,  which, 
till  very  lately,  prevailed  there. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  residence  at  Ant- 
werp, a  valued  friend  detailed  to  me  some 
extraordinary  results  of  mesmerism,  to 
which  he  had  been  an  eyewitness.  I 
could  not  altogether  discredit  the  evi<. 
deuce  of  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  both 
observant  and  incapable  of  falsehood  ; 
but  I  took  refuge  in  the  supposition 
that  he  had  been  ingeniously  deceived. 
Reflecting,  however,  that  to  condemn 
before  I  had  examined  was  as  unjust  to 
others  as  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  myself, 
I  accepted  readily  the  proposition  of  my 
friend  to  introduce  me  to  an  acquunt- 
ance  of  his  in  Antwerp,  who  had  learn- 
ed the  practice  of  the  mesmeric  art 
from  a  German  physician.     We  waited 

together  on  Mr  R ,  the  mesmeriser, 

(an  agreeable  and  well-informed  per- 
son,) and  stated  to  him  that  the  object 
of  our  visit  was  to  prevail  on  him  to 
exhibit  to  us  a  specimen  of  his  mysteri- 
ous talent.  To  this  he  at  first  replied, 
that  he  was  rather  seeking  to  abjure  a 
renown  that  had  become  troublesome- 
half  the  world  viewing  him  as  a  con- 
jurer, and  the  other  half  as  a  getter-up 
of  stnnge  comedies ;  *  but,'  he  kindly 
added,  *  if  you  Will  promise  me  a  strictly 
private  meeting,  I  will,  this  evening,  do 
ali  in  my  power  to  convince  yon  that 
mesmerism  is  no  delusion.*  This  being 
agreed  upon,  with  a  stipulation  that  the 
members  of  my  own  family  should  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  I,  to  remove 
all  doubt  of  complicity  from  every  mind, 
proposed  that  Mr  K should  mes- 
merise a  person  who  should  be  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him.  To  this  he  readily 
acceded ;  and  now  the  only  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  subject  for  our  experiment. 
At  length  we  thought  of  a  young  per- 
son in  the  middling  class  of  life,  who 


had  often  done  fine  woric  for  the  k£es 
of  our  family,  and  of  whose  character 
we  had  the  most  favourable  knowledge. 
Her  mother  was  Irish ;  her  father,  who 
had  been  dead  some  time,  had  been  a 
Belgian,  and  she  spoke  English,  Flemish, 
and  French,  with  perfect  facility.  Her 
widowed  parent  was  chiefly  supported 
by  her  industry :  and,  in  the  midst  of 
trying  circumstances,  her  temper  wu 
eay  and  cheerful,  and  her  health  excel- 
lent.    That  she  had  never  seen  Mr 

K we  were  sure ;  and  of  her  probity. 

and  incapacity  for  feigning  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  convinced.  With 
our  request,  conveyed  to  her  through 
one  of  the  ladies  of  our  family,  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  warm  affec- 
tion, she  complied  without  hesitation. 
Not  being  of  a  nervous,  though  of  an  ex- 
citable temperament,  she  hMl  no  fears 
whatever  about  what  she  was  to  under- 
go. On  the  contrary,  she  had  rather  s 
desire  to  know  what  the  sensation  of 
being  mesmerised  might  be.  Of  the 
phenomena  which  were  to  be  developed 
in  the  mesmeric  state,  she  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing ;  thus  all  deceptive  imi- 
tation of  them,  on  her  part^  was  ren- 
dered impossible. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
onr  party  assembled  for  what,  in  foreigu 
phrsLsey  is  called  'une  stance  magni^- 

tique.'    Anna  M >  our  mesmerisee, 

was  already  with  us.  Mr  K ar- 
rived soon  after,  and  was  introduced  to 
his  young  patient,  whose  name  we  bad 
purposely  avoided  mentioning  to  him 
in  the  morning ;  not  that  we  feared  im- 
position on  either  hand,  but  that  we 
were  determined,  by  every  precaution, 
to  prevent  any  one  from  alleging  that 
imposition  had  been  practised.  Utterlr 
unknown  as  the  parties  were  to  each 
other,  a  game  played  by  two  confede- 
rates was  plainly  out  of  the  question. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  entrance 
of  Mr  d we  proceeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening.    By  his  directions 

Bfademoiselle  M placed  herself  in 

an  arm-chair  at  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, while  he  occupied  a  seat  directiy 
&cing  hers.  He  then  took  each  of  her 
hands  in  one  of  his,  and  sat  in  inch  a 
manner  as  that  the  knees  and  feet  of 
both  should  be  in  contact.  In  this  po- 
sition he  remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless, attentively  reg^arding  her  with 
eyes  as  unwinking  as  the  lidleas  (urbs 
which  Coleridge  has  attributed  to  the 
Genius  of  destruction.  We  had  been 
told  previously  to  keep  utter  silence, 
and  none  of  our  drde — composed  of 
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some  five  or  six  persons — felt  inclined 
to  transgress  this  order.  To  me,  novice 
as  I  was  at  that  time  in  such  matters,  it 
was  a  moment  of  absorbing  interest: 
tiiat  which  I  had  heard  mocked  at  as 
foolishness,  that  which  I  myself  had 
doubted  as  a  dream,  was,  perhaps,  about 
to  be  brought  home  to  my  conviction, 
and  established  for  ever  in  my  mind  as 
a  reality.  Should  the  present  trial  prove 
successful,  how  much  of  my  past  expe- 
rience most  be  remodelled  and  reversed! 
"  Convinced,  as  I  have  since  been, 
to  what  valuable  conclusions  the  phe- 
Domena  of  mesmerism  may  conduct  the 
enquirer,  never,  perhaps,  have  I  been 
mwe  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
its  pretensions  than  at  that  moment, 
when  my  doubts  of  their  validity  were 
either  to  be  strengthened  or  removed. 
Concentrating  my  attention  upon  the 
motionless  pair,  I  observed  that  Made>- 

moiselle   M seemed  at  her   ease, 

and  occasionally  smiled  or  glanced  at 
the  assembled  party  ;  but  her  eyes,  as 
if  by  a  charm,  always  reverted  to  those 
of  her  mesmeriser,  and  at  length  seemed 
imable  to  turn  away  from  them.  Then 
a  heaviness,  as  of  sleep,  seemed  to  weigh 
down  her  eyelids,  and  to  pervaile  the 
expression  of  her  countenance;  her 
head  drooped  on  one  side  ;  her  breath- 
ing became  regular ;  at  length  her  eyes 
dosed  entirely,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
die  was  calmly  asleep,   in  just  seven 

minutes  from  the  time  when  Mr  K 

first  commenced  his  operations.  I 
should  have  observed  that,  as  soon  as 
the  first  symptoms  of  drowsiness  were 
manifested,  the  mesmeriser  had  with- 
drawn his  hands  from  those  of  Ma- 
demoiselle M — > — ,  and  had  commenced 
what  are  called  the  mesmeric  passes, 
eondncting  his  fingers  slowly  down- 
ward, without  contact,  along  the  arm 
of  the  patient.     For  about  five  minutes, 

Mademoiselle  M continued  to  repose 

tranquilly,  when  suddenly  she  began 
to  heave  deep  sighs,  and  to  turn  and 
toss  in  her  chair.     She  then  called  out, 

*  Je  me  trouve  malade  !  Je  m'^touffe ! ' 
and  rising  in  a  wild  manner,  she  conti- 
Bned  to  repeat,  '  Je  m^^touffe ! '  evi- 
dently labouring  under  an  oppression  of 
the  breath.  But  all  this  time  her  eyes 
remained  fast. shut,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  mesmeriser,  she  took 
his  arm  and  walked,  still  with  her  eyes 
ainit,  to  Uie  table.   Mr  K then  said, 

*  Voides-vous  que  jevous  eveille?'  — 

*  Ooi,  otu/  she  exclaimed;  '  je  m*e- 
tovffew'  UponthisMrK again  oper- 


ated with  his  hands,  but  in  a  different 
set  of  movements,  and  taking  out  bis 
handkerchief,  agitated  the  air  round  the 
patient,  who  forthwith  operfed  her  eyes, 
and  stared  about  the  room  like  a  person 
awaking  from  sleep.  No  traces  of 
her  indisposition,  however,  appeared  to 
remain  ;  and  soon  shaking  off  all  drow- 
siness, she  was  able  to  converse  and 
laugh  as  cheerfully  as  usual.  On  being 
asked  what  she  remembered  of  her  sen"- 
sations,  she  said  that  she  had  only  a 
general  idea  of  having  felt  unwell  and 
oppressed  :  that  she  had  wished  to  open 
her  eyes,  but  could  not ;  they  felt  as 
if  lead  were  on  them.  Of  having  walk- 
ed to  the  table  she  had  no  recollection. 
Notwithstanding  her  having  suffered, 
she  was  desirous  of  being  again  mesmer- 
ised, and  sat  down  fearlessly  to  make 
a  second  trial.  This  time  it  was  longer 
before  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  never 
seemed  to  be  reduced  to  more  than  a 
state  of  half  unconsciousness.  When 
the  mesmeriper  asked  her  if  she  slept, 
she  answered  in  the  tone  of  utter  drow- 
siness, *  Je    dors,  et  je   ne  dors  pas.' 

This  lasted  some  time,  when  Mr  K 

declared  that  he  was  afraid  of  fatiguing 
his  patient,  (and  probably  his  spectators 
too,)  and  that  he  should  disperse  the  mes- 
meric fluid.  To  do  so,  howev  er,seemed  not 
so  easy  a  matter  as  the  first  time  when 
he  awoke  the  sleep-waker ;  with  diffi- 
culty she  appeared  to  rouse  herself; 
and  even  after  having  spoken  a  few 
words  to  us,  and  risen  from  her  chair, 
she  suddenly  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
torpor,  and  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground, 

as  if  perfectly  insensible.     Mr  K , 

entreating  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  raised 
her  up — placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  sup- 
ported her  head  with  his  hand.  It  was 
then  that  I  distinctly  recognised  one  of 
the  asserted  phenomena  of  mesmerism. 
The  head  of  Mademoiselle  M fol- 
lowed every  where,  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, the  hand  of  her  mesmeriser, 
and  seemed  irresistibly  attracted  to  it, 
as  iron  to  the  loadstone.  At  length  Mr 
K succeeded  in  thoroughly  awak- 
ing his  patient,  who,  on  being  interro- 
gated respecting  her  past  sensations,  said 
that  she  retained  a  recollection  of  her 
state  of  semi- consciousness,  during  which 
she  much  desired  to  have  been  able  to 
sleep  wholly  ;  but  of  her  having  fallen  to 
the  ground,  or  of  what  had  passed  subse- 
quently, she  remembered  nothing  what- 
ever. To  other  enquiries  she  replied, 
that  the  drowsy  sensation  which  first 
stole  over  her  was  rather  of  an  agree- 
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able  nature,  and  that  it  was  preceded 
by  a  slight  tingling,  which  ran  down 
her  arms  in  the  direction  of  the  mesme- 
riser's  fingers.     Moreover  she  assured 
us,  that  the  oppression  she  had  at  one 
time  felt  was  not  fanciful,  but  real — not 
menUl,  but  bodily,   and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  which,  however,  ceased 
immediately  on  the  disperaon  of  the 
mesmeric  sleep.    These  statements  were 
the  rather  to  be  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as 
the  girl's  character  was  neither  timid 
nor  unaginative."— (P.  38-42.) 

We  would  willingly  give  the  whole 
of  the  second  sitting  of  the  same 
patient,  in  which  were  developed  the 
phenomena  of, 

Ist,  "  Attraction  towards  the  mes- 

meriser." 

2d,  '*  A  knowledge  of  what  the 
mesmeriser  ate  and  drank,  indicating 
community  of  sensation  with  him." 


also  named  with  accuracy  Tarions  oh- 
jects  on  the  table,  such  as  a  miniature 

picture,  a  drawing  by  Mr  K ,  &c 

&c. 

"  VHien  the  mesmeriser  left  him,  and 
ran  quickly  amongst  the  chairs,  tables, 
&c.,  of  the  apartment,  he  followed  him, 
running  also,  and  taking  the  same  tuma, 
without  once  coming  in  contact  with 
any  thing  that  stood  in  his  way. 

*'  He  told  the  hour  accurately  by  Mr 
K *s  watch. 


i€ 


He  played  several  games  at  domi- 
noes with  the  different  members  of  oar 
family,  as  readily  as  if  his  eyes  had  been 
perfectly  open. 

"  On  these  occasions  the  lights  were 
placed  in  front  of  him,  and  he  arranged 
his  dominoes  on  the  table,  with  their 
backs  to  the  candles,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  I  placed  my  head  in  the 
same  position  as  his  own,  I  could  scarce- 
ly, through  the  shade,  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  Tet  he  took  them  up 
mmuniiy  oi  sensauuu  wuu  m-  ^„erringly,  never  hesitated  in  his  play, 

8d,   "An  mcreased    qmckness  of     gen^rau/won  the  game,  and  announced 

the  sum  of  the  spots  on  such  of  his  do- 
minoes as  remained  over  at  the  end. 


perception." 

4th,  *'  A  development  of  the  power 
of  vision." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  ns  to 
give  these  in  detail.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  an  extract  from  the  third 
sitting,  where  the  clairvoyance  waa 
more  decidedly  developed,  and  the 
impressions  of  Mr  Townshend  on  the 
phenomena  he  had  witnessed  are 
stated. 

"  Upon  first  passing  into  the  mes- 
meric state,  Theodore  seemed  abso- 
lutely insensible  to  every  other  than 
the  mesmeriser's  voice.  Some  of  our 
party  went  close  to  him,  and  shouted 
his  name ;  but  he  gave  no  tokens  of 

hearing  us  until  Mr  K ,  taking  our 

hands,  made  us  touch  those  of  Theodore 
and  his  own  at  the  same  time.  This  he 
called  putting  us  '  en  rapport*  with  the 
patient.  After  this  Theodore  seemed 
to  hear  our  voices  equally  with  that  of 
the  mesmeriser,  but  by  no  means  to  pay 
an  equal  attention  to  them. 

"  With  regard  to  the  development  of 
vision,  the  eyes  of  the  patient  appeared 
to  be  firmly  shut  during  the  whole  sit- 
ting, and  yet  he  gave  the  following 
proofs  of  accurate  sight : — 

"  Without  being  guided  by  our  voices, 
(for,  in  making  the  experiment,  we  kept 
carefully  silent,)  he  distinguished  be- 
tween the  different  persons  present, 
and  the  colours  of  their  dresses.    He 


before  his  adversaries  could  count  theirs. 
One  of  our  party,  a  lady  who  had  been 
extremely  incredulous  on  the  subject  of 
mesmerism,  stooped  down,  so  as  to  look 
under  his  eyelids  all  the  time  he  played, 
and  declared  herself  convinced  and 
satisfied  that  hb  eyes  were  perfectly 
closed.  It  was  not  always,  however,  that 
Theodore  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
exercise  his  power  of  vision.  Some 
words,  written  by  the  mesmeriser,  of  a 
tolerable  size,  being  shown  to  him,  he 

declared,  as  Mademoiselle  M did  on 

another  occasion,  that  it  was  too  small 
for  him  to  distinguish. 

"  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sit^ 
ting,  the  patient  seemed  much  fatigued, 
and,  going  to  the  sofa,  arranged  a  pil- 
low for  himself  comfortably  under  his 
head ;  after  which  he  appeared  to  pass 
into  a  state  more  akin  to  natural  sleep 

than  his  late  sleep-waking.    Mr  K^ 

allowed  him  to  repose  in  this  manner 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  awoke  him 
by  the  usual  formula.  A  very  few  mo- 
tions of  the  hand  were  sufficient  to  re- 
store him  to  full  consciousness,  and  to 
his  usual  character.  The  fatigue  of 
which  he  had  so  lately  complained  seem- 
ed wholly  to  have  passed  away,  together 
with  the  memory  of  all  that  he  had  bees 
doing  for  the  last  hour. 

"  I  must  now  pause  to  set  before  my 
reader  my  own  state  of  mind  respecting 
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the  facts  I  had  witnessed.  I  perceived 
that  important  deductions  might  be 
drawn  from  them,  and  that  they  bore 
upon  disputed  questions  of  the  highest 
interest  to  man,  connected  with  the 
three  great  mysteries  of  being — life, 
death,  and  immortality.  On  these 
grounds  I  was  resolved  to  enter  upon  a 
consistent  course  of  enquiry  concerning 
them  ;  though  as  yet,  while  all  was 
new  and  wonderful  to  my  apprehension, 
I  could  scarcely  do  more  than  observe 
and  verify  phenomena,  it  was,  however, 
necessary  that  my  views,  though  for  the 
present  bounded,  should  be  distinct  I 
had  already  asked  respecting  mesmeric 
sleep- waking,  '  Docs  it  exist  t  *  and  to 
this  question,  the  cases  ^  hich  had  fallen 
under  my  notice,  and  which  were  above 
suspicion,  seemed  to  answer  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative  :  but  it  was  essential 
still  further  to  enquire,  *  Does  it  exist 
to  generally  as  to  be  pronounced  a  part 
— -though  a  rarely  developed  part — of 
the  htmian  constitution  ? '  In  order  to 
determine  this,  it  was  requisite  to  ob- 
•erre  how  far  individuals  of  different 
ages,  stations,  and  temperaments,  were 
capable  of  mesmeric  sleep-waking.  I 
resolved,  therefore,  by  experiments  on 
aa  extensive  a  scale  as  possible,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  state  in  question 
were  too  commonly  exhibited  to  be  ex- 
ceptional or  idiosyncratic.  Again,  the 
two  cases  that  1  had  witnessed  coincided 
in  characteristics ;  but  could  this  coin- 
cidence  be  accidental?  It  might  still 
be  asked,  '  Were  the  phenomena  dis- 
played uncertain,  mutable,  such  as  might 
never  occur  again;  or  were  they  or- 
derly, invariable,  the  growth  of  fixed 
causes,  which,  being  present,  impUed 
their  presence  also  ?  *  In  fine,  was 
mesmeric  sleep-waking  not  only  a  state, 
but  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  state, 
dearly  and  permanently  characterized ; 
and,  aa  such,  set  apart  from  all  other 
abnormal  conditions  of  men  ?  On  its 
pretensions  to  be  so  considered,  rested, 
1  conceived,  its  claims  to  notice  and 
peculiar  investigation:  to  decide  this 
point  was,  therefore,  one  of  my  chief 
objects ;  and,  respecting  it,  I  was  deter- 
Bmed  to  seek  that  certainty  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  a  careM  compari- 
•on  of  factsy  occurring  under  the  same 
dreoBittances,  To  sum  up  my  inten- 
tioni^  I  deaired  to  show  that  man,  through 
external  hnman  influence,  is  capable  of 


a  species  of  sleep-waking  different  from 
the  common,  not  only  inasmuch  as  it  is 
otherwise  produced,  but  as  it  displays 
quite  other  characteristics  when  pro- 
duced."—(P.  49-62.) 

In  the  subsequent  portions  of  the 
book,  similar  and  still  more  wondrous 
phenomena  are  produced  by  Mr  Town- 
shend.  He  mesmerises  several  Cam- 
bridge friends.  He  procures  two 
patients,  designated  by  the  names  of 

Anna  M and  E A ,  who 

are  said  to  be  very  susceptible  of  tho 
mesmeric  state,  aud  sight  or  mesme- 
ric perception  is  manifested  in  a  dark 
closet,  with  large  towels  over  the  head, 
through  the  abdomen,  through  cards, 
books,  &c.  &c.  Anna  M.  is  mesme- 
rised unconsciously  when  in  a  sepa- 
rate house  from  the  mesmeriser;  they 
predict  remedies  for  themselves  and 
others,  read  thoughts,*  state  how  they 
and  others  can  be  further  mesmerised 
and  demesmerised. 

As  an  instance  of  the  curative  effects, 
and  the  power  of  predicting  remedies, 
we  cite  the  following : — 

"  Accident  threw  in  my  way  a  lad  of 
nineteen  years  of  age,  a  Swiss  peasant, 
who  for  three  years  had  nearly  lost  the 
faculty  of  sight.  His  eyes  betrayed  but 
little  appearance  of  disorder,  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  vision  which  he  had 
experienced,  was  attributed  to  a  para- 
lysis of  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  from 
a  scrofulous  tendency  in  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  The  boy,  whom  I  shall 
call  by  his  Christian  name  of  Johann, 
was  intelligent,  mild-tempered,  extreme- 
ly sincere,  and  extremely  unimaginative. 
He  had  never  heard  of  mesmerism  till 
I  spoke  of  it  before  him,  and  I  then 
only  so  far  enlightened  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  tell  him  that  it  was  some- 
thing which  might,  perhaps,  benefit  his 
sight.  At  first  he  betrayed  some  little 
reluctance  to  submit  himself  to  experi- 
ment, asking  me  if  I  were  going  to  per- 
form  some  very  painful  operation  upon 
him ;  but,  when  he  found  that  the  whole 
affair  consisted  in  sitting  quiet,  and  let- 
ting me  hold  his  hands,  he  no  longer 
felt  any  apprehension. 

**  Before  beginning  to  mesmerise,  I 
ascertained,  vrith  as  much  precision  as 
possible,  the  patient's  degree  of  blind- 
ness. I  found  that  he  yet  could  see 
enough  to  perceive  any  large  obstacle 
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that  stood  in  his  way.  If  a  person  came 
directly  before  bioiy  he  was  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  but  he  could  not  at  all 
distinguish  whether  the  individual  were 
man  or  woman.  I  even  put  this  to  the 
proof.  A  lady  of  our  socie,ty  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  he  addressed  her  as 
*  mein  herr^'  (sir.)  In  bright  sunshine 
he  could  see  a  white  object,  or  the 
colour  scarlet,  when  in  a  considerable 
mass,  but  made  mistakes  as  to  the  other 
colours.  Between  small  objects  he  could 
not  at  all  dbcriminate.  1  held  before 
him  successively,  a  book,  a  box,  and  a 
bunch  of  keys,  and  he  could  not  distin- 
guish between  them.  In  each  case  he 
saw  something,  he  said,  like  a  shadow, 
but  he  could  not  tell  what.  He  coald  not 
read  one  letter  of  the  largest  print  by 
means  of  eyesight;  but  he  was  very 
adroit  in  reading  by  touch,  in  books  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  blind,  running  his 
fingers  over  the  raised  characters  with 
great  rapidity,  and  thus  acquiring  a  per- 
ception of'  thorn.  Whatever  trifling 
degree  of  vision  he  possessed,  could  only 
be  exercised  on  very  near  objects :  those 
which  were  at  a  distance  from  him,  he 
perceived  not  at  all.  I  ascertained  that 
he  could  not  see  a  cottage  at  the  end  of 
our  garden,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yank  off  from  where  we  Were  stand- 
ing. 

*'  These  points  being  satisfactorily 
proved,  I  placed  my  patient  in  the  pro- 
per position,  and  began  to  mesmerise, 
r  ive  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
1  found  that  I  produced  a  manifest  effect 
upon  the  boy.  He  began  to  shiver  at 
regular  intervals,  as  if  affected  by  a 
succession  of  slight  electric  shocks.  By 
degrees  this  tremour  subsided,  the  pa- 
tient^s  eyes  gradually  closed,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  replied 
to  an  enquiry  on  my  part — '  Ich  schlaffe, 
aber  nicht  gang  tief ' — (I  sleep,  but  not 
soundly.)  Upon  this  I  endeavoured  to 
deepen  the  patient's  slumber  by  the 
mesmeric  passes,  when  suddenly  he  ex- 
claimed— his  eyes  being  closed  all  the 
time—'  I  see — I  see  your  hand — I  see 
your  head!'  In  order  to  put  this  to 
the  proof,  I  held  my  head  in  various 
positions,  which  he  followed  with  his 
finger;  again,  he  told  me  accurately 
whether  my  hand  was  shut  or  open. 
'  But,*  he  said,  on  being  further  ques- 
tioned, '  1  do  not  see  distinctly. — I  see^ 
as  it  were,  sunbeams  (sonnen  strahlen) 
which  dazzle  me.'  '  Do  you  think,'  I 
askedi  'that  mesmerism  will  do  yon 
goodr  'Ja  freilich/  (yes,  certainly,} 


he  replied ;  '  repeated  often  enoogh,  it 
would  cure  me  of  my  blindness.' 

"  Afk'aid  of  fatiguing  my  patient,  I  did 
not  trouble  him  with  experiments ;  and 
his  one  o'clock  dinner  being  ready  for 
him,  I  dispersed  his  aagiietiD  ^p. 
After  he  had  dined,  I  took  him  into  the 
garden.  As  we  were  pasang  befbi« 
some  bee-hives,  he  suddenly  slopped, 
and  seemed  to  look  earnestly  at  thera: 

<  What  is  it  yon  see  ?'  I  asked.  <  A 
row  of  bee-hives,'  he  replied  Meetly, 
and  continued — ^  Oh !  this  is  wonder- 
ful ! — ^I  have  not  seen  such  things  for 
three  years.'  Of  eonrse,  I  was  ex. 
tremely  surprised,  for  though  I  had 
imagined  that  a  long  course  of  raesmer^ 
isation  might  ben^  the  boy,  I  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  so  rapid  an  im- 
provement in  his  vision.  My  chief 
object  had  been  to  devdop  the  faculty 
of  sight  in  sleep-wak»g  ;  and  I  can  as- 
sure my  readers,  tiiat  this  increase  of 
visual  power  in  the  natural  state  was  to 
me  a  land  of  miracle,  as  astonishing  as 
it  was  unsought.  My  poor  patient  wis 
in  a  state  of  absolute  enchantment.  He 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  called  oat, 

<  Das  ist  prllohtig  ! '  (This  is  charming !) 
Two  ladies  now  passed  before  as,  ulea 
he  said,  '  Da  sind  zwel  fHCueniimmer ! ' 
(There  go  two  hidies !)« H<vw  dressed  ? ' 
I  asked.  '  Their  clothes  are  of  a  dark 
colour,'  he  replied.  Thia  was  tme.  I 
took  my  patient  to  asommer-hoase  that 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect.  I 
fear  almost  to  state  it,  but»  nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  he  aaw  and 
pointed  out  the  situation  of  a  vill^e  ia 
the  valley  below  us.  I  then  brought 
Johann  back  to  the  house,  when,  in  the 
presence  of  several  members  of  my  fa- 
mily, he  recognised,  at  first  aaght,  sevenl 
small  objects,  (a  flowerpot,  I  remember, 
amongst  other  things^)  and  not  only  saw 
a  little  girl,  one  of  our  farmers*  chiidren, 
sitting  on  the  stqis  of  a  door,  but  also 
mentioned  that  she  had  a  rouiid  cap  oa 
her  head.  In  the  house,  I  showed  Jo- 
hann a  beok,  which,  it  will  be  renem- 
bered,  he  could  not  distii^uish  before 
mesmerisation,  and  he  named  the  object 
But,  though  making  great  efforts,  he 
could  not  read  one  letter  in  the  book. 
Having  ascertained  this,  I  OBoe  mors 
threw  Johaan  into  the  mesmeric  state» 
with  a  view  to  discover  how  far  a  second 
mesmerisation  woidd  strengthen  his  na- 
tural eyesight  As  soon  as  I  had  awaked 
him,  at  the  interval  of  half  an  hour,  I 
presented  him  with  the  same  book,  (one 
of  Marryat's  novel^}  whm  he  accurately 
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told  me  the  larger  letters  of  the  title- 
page,  which  were  as  follows — '  Outward 
Bound.'  Johaun  belonging  to  an  insti- 
tution of  the  blind  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance frum  our  residence,  I  had  unhappily 
only  the  opportunity  of  mesmerising  him 
three  tim^  subsequently  to  the  above 
•■ccessful  triaL  The  establishment,  also, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  changed 
masters;  and  its  new  director  having 
prejudices  on  the  score  of  mesmerism, 
there  were  difliculties  purposely  thrown 
in  the  way  of  my  following  up  that  which 
I  had  so  auspiciously  begun.*' —  (Pp. 
176-179.) 

Many  of  these  cases  of  clain'oy- 
aoce,  given  by  MrTownshend,  appear 
on  the  face  of  them  ambigaous  ;  tlius 
the  reading  is  said  to  be  effected  with 
difficulty  and  imperfectly,  the  diffi- 
oilty  to  be  increased  by  the  su})erposi- 
tion  of  obstacles.  Others,  as  related, 
certainly  admit  of  no  explanation  by 
deductions  from  ordinary  experience. 
All  we  can  say  of  them,  therefore,  is, 
that  we  have  fairly  sought  to  see  such 
phenomena,  and  have  never  succeeded ; 
when  we  see  them,  and  can  pi*operly 
test  them,  wo  will  believe  them.  But 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  latter 
portion  of  Mr  Townsliend's  book, 
which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  we 
cannot,  although  not  doubting  h'lB 
honesty  of  purpose,  set  our  faith  upon 
his  experiments  and  judgment. 

Mr  Townshend  gives  no  account  of 
tiie  phreno-mesmerism,  or  of  the  snr- 
gi^  operations  performed  without 
any  evidence  of  pain  during  the  mes- 
meric states.  We  have  already  re- 
lated one  of  the  former  exhibitions, 
which,  we  think,  requires  no  further 
comment.  Viewed  abstractedly,  the 
attempt  to  support  by  the  assumed 
accuracy  of  one  science,  at  best  in  its 
infancy,  and  conlcsscdly  fallible,  an- 
other still  more  so,  is  making  too  large 
demands  upon  public  credulity  to  re- 
qoire  much  counter  argument.  AVith 
regard  to  the  surgical  cases,  they  stand 
OD  a  very  different  ground;  three  oper- 
mtiona,  among  the  most  painful  of 
those  to  which  man  is  ever  subjected, 
are  alleged  to  have  been  performed 
during  die  mesmeric  state — Madame 
Plantin,  amputation  of  cancerous 
breaat;  and  James  Wombwell  and 
llaiy  Ann  LaJun,  amputation  of  the 
leg  above  the  knee.  The  case  of 
Wombwdl  wflA  canvassed  at  length 


at  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London ;  and  in  that  and 
the  other  cases  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  question  raised  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  patients  haviug  undergone  the 
operation  without  the  usual  evidence 
of  suffering.  In  Wombwell's  case 
the  divided  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
was  purposely  (it  appears  to  us  very 
wantonly)  touched  with  the  forceps, 
but  without  any  appearance  of  sensa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  all 
these  cases  the  medical  men  most 
opposed  to  mesmerism  seem  to  have 
admitted  the  fact,  and  to  have  rested 
their  incredulity  on  the  various  cases 
known  to  them,  of  parties  having  borne 
operations  with  such  fortitude  as  not  to 
have  expressed  the  usual  cries  of  suf- 
fering. 

In  Madame  Flantin's  case  it  is 
stated,  that  slic  subsequently  confess- 
ed to  a  nurse  in  an  hospital,  that  she 
felt  the  full  i)aLn,  but  purposely,  and 
by  great  effort,  kept  silent.  This 
confession  is,  however,  strongly  denied 
by  Dr  Eiliotson  and  others,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  clearly  substantiated. 

A  professional  ^'•ocUmn^^  appears 
to  have  arisen  on  the  subject;  and, 
frx)m  the  controversial  tone  of  the 
speaking  and  writing  on  both  sides, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.    We 
must  say,  however,  that,  admitting 
the  facts,  which  the  antagonists  of 
mesmerism  seem  to  do,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  believe  the  paralysis  of 
nervous  sensation  by  mesmeric  influ- 
ence, than  that,  with  such  inadequate 
motives  as  the  patients  could  feel,  they 
should  have   such   mar\'ellous  self- 
control  as  to  feign  sleep,  and  keep 
their  whole  muscular  system   in  a 
relaxed  state,  while   suffering  such 
exquisite   pain.     Medical  men  are, 
ind(;ed,  better  judges  of  the  power  of 
endurance  and  simulation  than  we 
can  pretend  to  be ;  but,  to  make  their 
testimony  conclusive,  they  should  have 
witnessed  the  operation.    The  elabo- 
rate research  for  causes  explanatory  of 
an  unseen  case,  lessens  the  weight  of 
authority  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  high. 

Many  other  minor  cases,  such  as 
teeth  drawn,  and  division  of  tendons, 
are  given ;  and  though  we  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  such 
effects,  we  must  say  we  think,  from 
their  benefit  to  suffering  homanity, 
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the  possibility,  however  remote,  of 
their  truth,  deserves  more  calm  and 
dispassionate  enqoiry  than  appears 
hitherto  to  have  been  given  them. 

While  doctors,  however,  seek  to 
explain,  by  various  profound  theories, 
the  efficient  causes  of  asserted  mes- 
meric cures,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  popular  preacher  at 
Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Neill, 
M.A.,  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  a 
sermon  preached  at  St  Jude^s  Church, 
on  April  10th,  1842,  and  published  in 
Nos.  599  and  600  of  the  Penni/  Pidpit, 
price  twopence.  By  this  sermon  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  to  the  philoso- 
phic mind  of  the  reverend  divine,  that 
mesmeric  marvels  may  be  accounted 
for  as  accomplished  by  the  direct 
agency  of  Satan !  Doubtless  Satan  is 
as  actively  at  work  in  this  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  in  any  anterior 
period  of  our  history ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation has  opened  a  sufficient  number 
of  channels  for  his  ingenuity,  without 
rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
alarm  the  devout  by  miraculously  in- 
terfering to  assuage  human  suffering. 

We  have  given  above  as  many 
instances  as  our  space  will  permit,  of 
the  asserted  phenomena  of  mesmerism ; 
and  now  to  return  to  Mr  Townshend*s 
book. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
lines  of  argument  adopted  by  the  au- 
thor to  support  the  possibility  or  pro- 
bability of  mesmerism,  we  perceive 
they  are  of  two  sorts,  essentially  dif-  ' 
ferent,  and  in  some  ^easm*e  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other. 

1st,  It  is  very  properly  argued,  that 
our  whole'  knowledge  of  the  normal 
course  of  nature  is  derived  from  ex- 
perience ;  that  a  law  is  a  mere  gene- 
ralization from  that  experience,  and 
is  not  any  thing  intrinsically  or  ne- 
cessarily true.  Thus,  if  the  sun  were 
to  rise  in  the  west  to-morrow,  instead 
of  in  the  east,  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  a  deviation  from  natural 
laws ;  in  other  words,  a  miracle.  If, 
however,  the  latter  circumstance  were 
wanting,  after  the  first  seuBation  of  the 
marvellous  had  subsided,  the  philoso- 
pher would  enquire,  whether,-  instead  of 
being  a  deviation  from  a  law,  it  were 
not  a  subordinate  instance  of  some 
higher  law,  of  which  the  period  of  his- 
toiy  had  been  too  short  to  give  any 


co-ordinate  instances;  and  were  it 
found,  by  a  long  course  of  experience, 
that  in  every  4000  years  a  similar  re- 
trocession of  the  earth  took  place,  a 
new  law  would  be  established.  Ap- 
plying this  to  mesmerism,  it  is  said 
our  notions  of  sleep  and  waking,  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  of  the  possible 
limits  and  modes  of  sensation,  are  de- 
rived iix>m  experience  alone ;  we  cao- 
not  estimate  or  understajid  the  modus 
agendi  of  a  new  sensation,  because  'A'e 
have  never  experienced  it.  If,  then,  it 
be  proved,  by  the  acts  of  A,  B,  or  C, 
that  they  attain  cognizance  of  objects 
by  other  means  than  those  which  any 
known  organ  of  sensation  will  permit, 
yot^must  admit  the  fact,  and  by  de- 
grees its  rational  will  become  sup- 
ported by  the  same  means  as  all  other 
truths  are  supported,  viz.  by  habitual 
experience.  Its  law  is,  indeed,  no- 
thing but  its  constant  recurrence  under 
similar  circumstances.  To  take  Mr 
Townshend's  own  mode  of  enundatiDg 
this — 

"  Are  we  entitled  to  conclude,  in  anj 
case,  that,  because  we  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  assign  a  law  to  certain  oper- 
ations, they  are  therefore  absolutely 
without  law  ?  Are  we  to  assert,  that 
the  orderly  dispositions  of  the  nniTerse 
are  deformed  by  a  monstrous  exception ; 
or  is  it  not  wiser  to  believe  that  our  own 
knowledge  is  in  fault,  whenever  Nature 
appears  inconsistent  with  herself?  Sore- 
ly we  have  enough  order  around  us  to 
suggest,  that  all  which  to  us  seems 
chance,  is  '  direction  which  we  cannot 
see;'  that  all  apparent  anomalies  are 
but  like  those  discords  which,  in  the 
most  masterly  music,  prepare  the  tran- 
sitions from  one  noble  passage  to  an- 
other, and  are  actually  essential  to  the 
general  harmony.  In  many  instances 
this  is  not  mere  conjecture.  How  moeh 
of  fancied  imperfection  and  disorder  has 
fled  before  our  iuTestigation!  The 
motions  of  comets  at  first  appear  to  offer 
an  exception  to  the  exact  arrangements 
of  the  universe.  'They  traverse  all 
parts  of  the  heaTens.  Thdr  paths  have 
every  possible  inclination  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic ;  and,  uilike  the  planets,  the 
motion  of  more  tiian  half  of  tiioae  which 
have  appeared  has  been  retrograde — 
that  is,  from  east  to  west.'  Yet  have 
we  been  able  to  detect  the  elements  of 
regularity  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seem- 
ing eonfcuion,  and  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  minute 
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of  a  comet *s  return  tfi  our  region  of  the 
skj. 

**  Experience  also  shows,  that  appa- 
rently insulated  and  lawless  phenomena 
may  not  only  be  reduced  to  a  law,  but 
to  a  well-known  law ;  that  many  a  fa- 
miliar agent  puts  on  strange  disguises ; 
and  that  eyents,  with  which,  in  their 
mazy  channels,  we  seem  to  bo  un- 
acquainted, may  be  perfectly  recog^sed 
by  us  at  their  source.  Thus  galvanism 
and  magnetic  force  are  proved,  by  recent 
discoveries,  to  be  only  forms  of  electri- 
city ;  showing  that  a  fact  may  be  alter- 
ed, not  in  itself,  but  in  the  circumstances 
that  surround  it,  and  that  complexity  of 
development  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
unity  of  design.  Instances  like  these, 
while  they  encourage  us  to  enquiry, 
should  teach  us  to  believe  that  all  which 
is  needed  to  vindicate  the  regularity  of 
nature  is  a  more  extended  observation 
on  our  parts." — (Pp.  14-16.) 

This  is  the  highest  and  safest 
ground  for  the  advocate  of  mesmerism 
to  tread ;  to  support  himself  on  this  he 
has  only  to  demonstrate  his  facts  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  and  the 
trath  of  the  phenomena,  however  in- 
consistent with  previous  experience, 
most  in  the  end  be  admitted.  But  to 
support  him  on  this  high  ground  his 
proof  must  be  demonstrative ;  be  must 
be  i^le  to  say — ^I  ask  not  for  faith,  nor 
even  a  balanced  mind ;  but  doubt  to 
the  utmost,  examine  with  the  most 
rigorous  scepticism ;  I  stand  upon  the 
facts  alone ;  I  offer  no  explanation,  or 
at  least  I  make  their  truth  dependent 
upon  no  explanation.  They  are  or 
they  are  not.  I  will  prove  their  exist- 
ence, and  I  will  defy  you  to  disprove 
them. 

It  will  not,  we  conceive,  be  denied, 
ttat  one  essential  attribute  of  the 
social  mind,  a  jealousy  of  credence  in 
apparent  anomalies,  is  a  just  and  ne- 
cessary guard  upon  human  know- 
ledge. If  mere  assertion  were  be- 
lieved, every  succeeding  day  would 
upset  the  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
day ;  and  however  high  the  character 
of  the  assertor  of  new  and  abnormal 
facts  maj  be,  he  must  not  expect 
them  to  be  received  upon  the  strength 
of  his  aflsertion.  The  best  men  may 
be  deceived,  and  the  best  men  may 
be  led  astray  by  enthusiasm.  When 
the  sligfatest  discovery  in  physical 
Bdence  is  pablished,  it  is  immediate- 
ly iisailea  by  doubts  from  every  quar- 
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ter ;  and  its  promulgator,  if  he  be  ac- 
customed to  research  and  trained  to 
scientific  investigation,  never  com- 
plains of  these  doubts,  because  he 
knows  the  vast  number  of  perplexing 
deceptions  in  which  he  has  himself 
been  entangled,  and  the  caution  with 
which  he  himself  would  receive  a 
similar  announcement. 

It  is  vain  to  cite  instances  of  truths 
unappreciated  by  the  age  in  which  they 
were  advanced.  We  deprecate  as 
much  as  any  the  persecution  with  which 
occasionally  men  who  have  seen  far 
in  advance  of  their  age  have  been  at- 
tacked ;  but  the  saying,  "  Malheureux 
celui  qui  est  en  avance  de  son  siecle," 
is  not  always  true :  if  the  new  truth  be 
difficult  of  demonstration  it  will  be 
proportionably  tardy  of  reception,  but 
if  easy  of  proof  it  is  very  rapidly  re- 
ceived. As  an  example  of  this  we 
may  instance  the  discovery  of  Volta. 
In  the  history  of  physical  science, 
never  was  a  more  sudden  leap  taken 
than  by  this  illustrious  man — that  a 
juxtaposition  of  matter  in  its  least 
organic  form  should  produce  such 
surprising  effects  upon  the  human  or- 
ganism, was  to  the  world,  as  it  existed 
in  the  year  1800,  a  most  marvellous 
phenomenon  ;  and  had  the  link  in  the 
finest  chain  of  proof  been  wanting,  men 
would  have  been  justified  in  any  de- 
gree of  scepticism  or  incredulity.  But 
it  was  easy  of  demonstration ;  any 
one  with  a  dozen  discs  of  iron  and 
zinc,  and  the  same  number  of  penny- 
pieces,  could  satisfy  himself ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  discovery  was 
instantly  admitted.  Let  mesmerists 
put  the  same  power  of  self-satisfaction 
into  the  hands  of  the  world,  and  doubt 
will  be  at  once  removed ;  if,  as  they 
say,  their  science  is  not  of  equal  ex- 
actitude, they  must  bide  their  time 
and  not  complain. 

Magnetism  and  electricity,  more- 
over, often  cited  by  Mr  Townshend, 
and  undoubtedly  the  most  surprising 
additions  to  human  knowledge  within 
the  historical  period,  though  abnormal, 
are  not  contradictory  to  experience— 
they  were  an  entirely  new  series  of 
facts  added  to  our  previous  store — they 
did  not  destroy  or  lessen  the  force  of 
any  previously  received  truths.  Not 
so  mesmerism,  and  therefore  the  more 
stringent  should  be,  and  is,  the  proof 
required. 

Come  we  now  to  the  second  class 


of  argamentfl  adapted  in  fevonr  of    means  <^:^l^^Vj^^^^^?!^2± 


mesmerism,  and  by  the  same  persons 
rMr   Townshend,  for   instance)    as 
support  the  first.      Mr  Townshend 
says,  (p.  29,)  "  to  the  mesmenser  the 
facts  or  mesmerism  are  no  miracles ; 
and  yet  he  avers  that  mesmerism  can 
make  the  blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear. 
(Pp.  xxxiL,  and  178.)    We  cannot 
very  clearly  see  his  notion  of  a  mi- 
racle.   Passing  over  this,  however, 
and  taking  him  to  assert  what  the 
first  branch  of  his  argument  requires 
to  be  asserted,  that  there  is  no  mira- 
cle, or  that  there  is  nothing  but  the 
contradiction  of  a  necessary  truth, 
such  as  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  which 
may  not  fall  within  some  natural  law 
of  which  we  have  not  all  the  datar— 
we  cannot  see  why,  in  the  second 
half  of  his  book,  he  so  sedulously  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  mesmerism  is 
consistent  with  experience,  and  may 
be  supported  upon  similar  grounds, 
and  accounted  for  by  similar  theories, 
to  those  by  which  the  agency  of  the 
imponderable    forces   is   established 
and  accounted  for.    After  using  every 
argument  in  his  power  to  show  the 
fallibility  of  experience,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  disbelieve 
mesmerism  because  contradictory  to 
it,  whioh  contradiction  he  admits  in 
terms,  the  author  writes  a  chapter, 
the  title  of  which  is,  "  Conformity  of 
Mesmerism   with    General  Experi- 
ence."—(P.  155.)     As  instances  of 
these  reverse  modes  of  viewing  the 
subject,  we  quote  the  following  pas- 
sages— the  one  taken  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book,  where  the  first 
line  of  argument  is  adopted ;  the  other 
from  the  latter  portion,  where  the 
second  is. 

**  Thus,  then,  till  the  initial  step  to- 
wards  a  comprehension  of  mesmerism 
be  taken  anew,  there  is  no  hope  that  it 
will  ever  be  understood  or  appreciated. 
Why  nnavailingly  seek  to  reduce  it  to 
a  formula  of  which  it  is  unsusceptible  t 
If  we  ascribe  it  to  a  power  already  as- 
certained, why  not  treat  it,  at  least,  as 
an  entirely  new  fanction  of  that  power  t 
Why  limit  it  to  what  we  know,  when, 
possibly,  it  may  be  destined  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  ?  Why 
are  we  to  be  trammelled  with  foregone 
conclusions  ?     Tet  upon  these  very  re- 
strictions the  opponents  of  mesmerism 
innst ;  thus  taking  away  from  men  the 


question,  by  forcing  them  to  set  about 
it  in  the  wrong  way." — (P.  12.) 

Having,  then,  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  to- 
wards the  close  we  find  the  followmg 
sentence.    "  Taking  this  simple  view 
of  sensation,  (that  objects  should  he 
brought  into  a  certein  relation  wilh  uj 
by  something  intermediate,)  we  find 
nothing  in  mesmerism  contradictoiy 
of  nature.    Under  its  influence,  the 
human  frame  continues  to  be  still  a 
system  of  nerves  acted  upon  by  elastic 
media,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to 
us  the  primal  impulse  of  the  Almig^ity 
Mind,  which    made,    snstams,  and 
moves  the    universe— having,  as  I 
trust,  shown  the  conformity  of  mes- 
merism in  all  essential  points  with  the 
principles  of   nature,  and  the  nife- 
rences  of  reason,"  &c.  &c. 

If  we  are  to  admit  mesmerism  as  a 
series  of  facts  apparently  inconsistent 
with  experience,  it  is  most  hasty  and 
unphilosophical  to  attempt  to  general- 
ize it  by  crude  hypotheses.    To  rest 
its  probable  truth  upon  these  hypo- 
theses, is  to  take  a  totally  different 
ground,  and  one  much  lower  and  more 
asswlable.    We  have  no  deare  to  be 
hypercritical— to  expose  minor  sden- 
tific  inaccuracies  in  the  work  before 
us ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that,  hidependently  of  its  inconsist- 
ency with  the  previous  course  of  rea- 
soning, the  hypothesis  or  hypotheses 
of  Mr  Townshend  are  most  unsatis- 

factorv. 

Heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 

are  by  some   regarded   as   specific 

fluids;  by  others,  as  undulations  of  one 

or  more  specific  fluid ;  and  by  a  third 

class,  as  undulations  or  polarizations 

of  ordinary  matter.  Thus,  by  the  first, 

light  would  be  viewed  as  a  material 

emanation  from  the  luminous  body; 

by  the  second,  as  an  undulation  of  an 

imponderable  ether,  existing  between 

the  luminous  body  and  the  recipient; 

and  by  the  third,  as  an  undulation  of 

the  air,  glass,  or  other  matter,  placed 

between  the  luminous  body  and  the 

object.    The  last  would  regard  the 

ether  in  the  planetary  spaces,  not  as  a 

specific  imponderable  fluid,  but  as  * 

highly  attenuated  expansion  of  aj^i 

eas,  or  other  matter,  having  all  the 

functions  of  ordinary  matter.  Whewcfl 

has,  indeed,  published  a  demonttra^ 

that  aH  matter  is  ponderable,  and  that 
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imponderable  matter  is  not  a  con- 
ceivable idea.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point 
shows  the  difBcnIty  the  mind  finds  in 
departing  from  the  truths  of  pheno- 
mena to  the  uncertainties  of  hypo- 
thesis ;  bat  if  hypothesis  be  justifiable, 
which  it  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
absolate  necessity  to  link  together, 
and  render  conventionally  intelligible, 
certain  undoubted,  undeniable  facts, 
which  have  been  associated  together 
under  the  terms  electricity^  magnetism^ 
&c. — how  difficult  and  dangerous  it 
must  be  when  the  facts  which  it  seeks 
to  associate  are  denied  bv  the  mass  of 
thinking  men,  when  they  are  confessed 
to  be  mysterious  and  irregular  by  their 
most  strenuous  advocates,  each  of 
whom  difienB,  in  many  respects,  as  to 
these  facts! 

These  difficulties  have  by  no  means 
been  conquered  by  Mr  Townshend. 
At  p.  11,  he  objects  to  this  mode  of 
theorizing,  in  the  following  strong 
terms: — 

"  A  certain  school  of  German  writers 
e^ecially  have  theorized  on  our  sub- 
ject, after  the  false  method  of  explaining 
one  class  of  phenomena  in  nature  by  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  another.  Wish- 
ingy  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  error  of  the 
spiritualists,  who  solve  the  problem  in 
debate  by  the  power  of  the  soul  alone, 
thej  have  ransacked  the  material  world 
for  analogies  to  mesmerism,  till  the  mind 
itself  has  been  endued  with  its  affinities 
and  its  poles.  Sach  attempts  as  these 
hava  done  the  gpreatest  disservice  to  the 
caoie  we  advocate.  They  submit  it  to 
a  wrong  test.  It  is  as  if  the  laws  of 
light  should  be  applied  to  a  question  in 
acoosties.  It  is  as  if  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  a  foreign  kingdom  the  lavrs 
and  customs  of  our  own." — (P.  11.) 

And  yet,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
his  book,  he  asserts  mesmerism  to  be 
capable  of  "  reflection  like  light " — 
to  have  *'  the  attraction  of  magnet- 
sm  " — to  be  "  transferred  like  heat ;" 
to  escape  from  a  point  like  electri- 
city,  and  to  have  the  sympathetic 
nndalaUons  of  sound  i — (Pp.  335,  6, 
7,  and  8.) 

Sach  general  resemblances  as  the 
foUowing  are  given : — 

"  We  know  that  electricity  is  capable 
of  an  that  modification  in  its  action 
which  oar  case  demands.  Sometimes 
its  effects  are  sadden  and  energetic ; 
ef  iadefinite  and  nninterrapt- 


ed  continuance.  It  is  '  capable  of  mov- 
ing with  various  degrees  of  facility 
through  the  pores  or  even  the  substance 
of  matter;'  and  is  not  impeded  in  its 
action  by  the  intervention  of  any  sub- 
stance whatever,  provided  it  be  not  it- 
self in  an  electric  state.  This  capacity 
of  varied  action  and  of  pervading  influ- 
ence, has  already  been  shown  to  cha- 
racterize the  mesmeric  medium.  '* — (P. 
335.) 

Why,  what  is  here  stated  of  electri- 
city, may  be  said  of  heat,  of  light,  of 
any  force,  and  its  moving  through 
the  pores  may  be  denied  as  easily  as 
asserted ;  by  many  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  molecular  polarization,  and  not  a 
transmission. 

Zinc  and  silver  are  said  (p.  237)  to 
"  produce  a  taste  resulting  from  the 
galvanic  concussion,  and  not  from  any 
actual  flavour."  This  is  incorrect; 
zinc  and  silver  produce  a  taste  when  in 
voltaic  communication,  because  they 
decompose  the  saliva,  and  eliminate 
acid  and  alkaline  constituents. 

Further  on  it  is  said,  (p.  237,)  **  A 
spark  drawn  by  means  of  a  pointed 
metal  from  the  nose  of  a  person 
charged  with  electricity,  will  give  him 
the  sensation  of  smelling  a  phosphoric 
odour."  This  is  also  an  erroneous 
assumption ;  the  clcctricspark,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  atmosphere,  com- 
bines its  constituents,  and  forms 
nitrous  acid.  This  has  a  pungent 
smell ;  probably  there  are  some  other 
physical  changes  wrought  upon  the 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
electric  spark,  which  are  now  objects 
of  anxious  enquiry  to  natural  philo- 
sophers ;  yet  none  of  them  have  any 
doubt  that  the  electric  smell  is  the 
result  of  a  physical  or  chemical  action 
of  the  spark,  by  which  either  the  air 
is  decomposed,  or  fine  portions  of 
metal  carried  off,  or  both.  So  again — 

"  The  electric  medii.m  is  a  far  more 
swift  and  subtle  messenger  of  vision 
than  is  the  luminous  ether.  '  A  wheel 
revolving  with  celerity  sufficient  to  ren- 
der its  spokes  invisible,  when  illuminated 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is  seen  for  an 
instant  with  all  its  spokes  distinct,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose,  because^ 
however  rapid  the  motion  may  be,  the 
light  has  already  come  and  ceased  before 
the  wheel  has  had  time  to  turn  through 
a  sensible  space.*  Again,  some  ingeni- 
ous experiments,  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  demonstrate  to  a  certidnty,  that 
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the  speed  of  the  electric  fluid  much     with  the  old  Latinist,  'InTiribilia  non 


decipiunf  "—(P.  356.) 

And  yet  the  facts  of  mesmerism  are 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  very  senses 
which  mesmerism  proves  to  be  so 
fallacions.    It  is  because  we  see  that 

E A reads  when  the  book  is 

presented  to  the  back  of  his  hand,  that 
we  are  to  belieye  that  he  does  not 
perceive  with  the  nsnal  organs.  Upon 
the  role  which  the  author  adopts^  that 
"  the  invisible  is  the  only  true,"  we 
cannot  rely  upon  our  deceptive  organs, 
and  should  disbelieve  mesmerism  be- 
cause we  see  it. 

To  analyse,  in  detail,  the  hypothe- 
ses of  Mr  Townshend  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  our  limited  space.  We 
might,  indeed,  adopt  a  method  some- 
times used  in  controversial  writing, 
and  string  together  a  parallel  column 
of  minor  contradictions.  This  would, 
however,  not  only  be  totally  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  reader,  but  is  not  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  We  seek  not 
for  critical  errors  or  inconsistend^ 


surpasses  the  velocity  of  light  It  is, 
therefore,  a  different  medium.;  yet  can 
it  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  vision, 
and  even  in  a  superior  manner.  After 
hearing  these  things,  shall  we  start  at 
the  notion  of  mesmeric  sensation  being 
conveyed  through  another  medium  than 
that  in  ordinary  action  ?  Even  should 
the  sleep-waker  perceive  the  most  dis- 
tant objects,  (as  some  are  said  to  have 
done,)  can  we,  from  the  moment  a  means 
of  commumcation  is  hinted  to  us,  be  so 
much  amazed  ?  If  his  perception  be 
more  vivid,  there  seems  to  be  an  effi- 
cient cause  in  his  abjuring  the  grosser 
media  for  such  as  are  more  swift  and 
■ubtle."-.(P-  272.) 

The  electric  medium  Is  not  b,  mes- 
senger of  vision.  To  call  the  light 
produced  by  the  electric  spark  elec- 
tricity, would  be  the  same  as  to  call 
magnetism  electricity,  heat  electricity, 
motion  electricity— for  all  these  are 
produced  by  it,  and  it  by  them.  All 
modes  of  force  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  other  phenomenal  effects  of    ^^^  ^^^  ,   ^  examine  if  there  be  any 

force.    I<^ «  an^?^^^*?'^^  ^*^.*^y  *^,S^^     broad  lini  of  truth  or  probability  in 
the  medium  which  transmits  electric    ^^  ^^  j^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^p  ^g  foi. 

light,  an  electnc  medium ;   this,  if    j       .__  -^ 

wonld  subvert  "  the  pales  and  forts  of    J?g«i^,t'^,f^  J— "  "•~»'  " 

"  By  the  eye  we  appreciate  light  and 
colour  only  :  the  rest  is  an  operation  of 
the  judgment. 

"  Viewed  metaphysically,  seeing  is 
but  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge: 
viewed  phyacally,  seeing  consistB  in 
certain  nervous  motions,  responsive  to 
the  motions  of  a  medium.  That  medinm, 
in  our  ordinary  condition,  is  light,  the 
action  of  which  seems  cut  off  and  in- 
tercepted in  the  case  of  mesmeric  vi- 
sion. 

"  When,  therefore,  we  hear  that  a 
mesmerised  person  has  correctly  seen 
an  object  through  obstacles  wluch  to 
us  appear  opaque,  we,  conceiring  no 
means  of  communication  between  the 
person  and  the  object,  exclaim  that  the 
laws  of  nature  have  been  violated.  Bot, 
in  all  cases  where  information  is  con- 
veyed through  interrupted  spaces,  show 
but  the  means  of  communication,  and 
astonishment  ceases. 

"  When  we  know  that  there  is  a 
medium  permeating,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms,  all  substances  whatever,  and 
that  this  medium  is  eminently  capable 
of  exciting  sensations  of  sight;  and 
when  we  take  this  in  coigunction  with 


reason." 

Mr  Townshend,  accustomed  to  me- 
taphysical abstractions,  shows,  in 
these  and  many  other  instances,  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  and  entirely  fails  when  he 
bases  his  reasoning  upon  it.  Many 
of  the  arguments  of  Mr  Townshend 
are  of  such  a  transcendental  nature, 
that  we  fear,  should  we  attempt  to 
follow  them,  our  readers  would  lose 
their  clairvoyance  in  the  mist  of  me- 
taphysical speculation.  The  follow- 
ing will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  such  reasoning 
tends : — 

"  Indeed,  if  we  lay  to  heart  the  de- 
ceptiveness  and  mutability  of  all  the 
external  species  of  matter,  at  the  same 
time  considering  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  deem  it  capable  of  change  in  its 
ultimate  and  imperceptible  particles; 
if,  also,  we  reflect,  that  whatever  is  not 
palpable  in  itself  is  yet  mdicated  by  its 
effects,  forces  us  on  pure  reason  by 
withdrawing  at  once  the  aid  and  the 
illusion  of  our  external  senses,  we  shall 
perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Invisible  is  the  only  true,  exclaiming. 
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a  heightened  sensibility  in  the  perci- 
pient person,  rendering  him  aware  of 
impuUes  whereof  we  are  not  cognisant, 
'we  are  no.  longer  inclined  to  deny  a  fact 
or  suppose  a  miracle. 

"  Finally,  all  sensation  has  but  one 
principle.  All  that  is  required  for  its 
production  is,  that  objects  should  be 
brought  into  a  certain  relation  with  us 
by  something  intermediate^  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  impulsions  of  certain 
media  upon  nerves,  the  last  changes  in 
which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
completed  sensation." — (P.  279.) 

In  short,  we  think  we  do  not  un- 
fairly express  the  author's  theory  in 
the  foUowiug  query.  As  the  applica- 
tion of  the  highest  human  powers 
(those  of  Newton,  for  instance)  have 
resolved  the  transmission  of  light  to 
the  sensorium  into  the  vibrations  of 
an  all-pervading  ether,  what  is  more 
probable  than  that  a  similar  ethereal 
medium  may  convey  sensations  of 
objects  through  other  channels  ?  This 
may  be,  but  another  important  ingre- 
dient is  wanting,  viz.  organization,  or 
definite  molecular  arrangement.  Prick 
the  eye,  and,  by  the  resulting  morbid 
derangement,  change  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  its  particles,  and  vi- 
sion is  destroyed ;  pulverise  the  glass 
through  which  you  look,  and  it  is  no 
longer  transparent.  The  ether  (if 
there  be  an  ether)  in  the  pores  of  these 
substances,  can  only  convey  correct 
impressions  when  the^e  particles  have 
a  definite  arrangement ;  but  the  mes- 
meric ether  is  dependent  upon  no  such 
necessity.  Density  and  tenacity,  opa- 
city and  transparency,  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous  bodies,  are  all  equally 
penetrable.  And  what  is  more  strange, 
the  mesmeric  ether  conveys  correct,  an  d 
not  distorted  impressions.  The  same 
perception  of  form  which  is  conveyed 
through  air,  is  conveyed  through  the 
cover  of  a  book,  through  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  or  the  muscles  of  the  sto- 
mach. And,  still  more  extraordinary, 
this  impression  is  identical  as  to  the 
mental  idea  it  conveys  with  that  con- 
veyed ia  the  normal  manner  through 
the  eye.  The  mesmeric  ether  has, 
therefore,  not  only  the  power  of  con- 
veying impressions,  but  of  preserving 
their  continuity  through  any  impedi- 
ment. The  formal  impressions  of  a 
chidr  or  table,  which  are  conveyed  by 
ordinary  vision  in  right  lines  to  the 
retiiia,  if  these  lines  be  distorted  by 


any  intervening  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  matter,  are  proportionally  distort- 
ed. Let  stria?  of  glass  of  dififcrent  den- 
sity intervene  in  an  optical  lens,  and 
the  objects  are  distorted ;  increase  the 
number  of  striaj,  the  object  is  more 
imperfect;  and  carry  the  molecular 
derangement  farther,  opacity  is  the 
result.  Transparency  and  opacity, 
then,  viewed  apart  from  all  hypothe- 
ses, resolve  themselves  into  organiza- 
tion or  molecular  arrangement.  Yet, 
by  the  mesmeric  medium,  a  chair  or 
table  is  conveyed  to  the  recipient  in 
its  distinct  form,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  for  the  argument  of 
conformity,  they  give  to  the  mind 
distinct  ideas  of  these  objects.  If, 
then,  there  be  a  mesmeric  medium, 
which,  being  a  purely  hypothetic  cre- 
ation, cannot  be  disproved,  its  requi- 
sites must  be  so  totally  at  variance 
with  the  requisites  of  ordinary  ethe- 
real media,  that  n6ne  of  the  rules 
which  can  be  applied  to  this  can  be 
applied  to  that.  The  arguments  of 
Mr  Townshend  depend  on  analogy, 
where  there  is  no  analogy. 

Many  of  the  objects  of  vision,  all 
indeed  by  which  reading  is  efllected, 
are  purposely  constructed  to  suit  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  eye — they 
are  artifices  specially  appropriated  to 
given  sensations;  thus  bl(u:k  letters 
are  printed  on  white  paper,  because 
experience  has  told  us  that  black 
reflects  no  light,  while  white  reflects 
all  the  incident  light.  If  we  wish 
to  read  by  another  sense,  we  adapt 
our  object  to  such  a  sense;  thus, 
for  those  who  read  by  the  finger, 
raised  letters  are  prepared,  differing 
from  the  matrix  in  ]X)sition  but  not  in 
colour;  if  we  read  by  the  ear,  we 
address  it  by  sounds  and  not  by  forms 
or  colours  ;  and  it  would  be  far  firom 
impracticable  to  read  by  smell  or  taste, 
by  associating  given  odours  or  given 
tastes  with  given  ideas. 

In  all  this,  however,  each  sense 
requires  a  peculiar  education  and  long 
training — it  is  only  by  constant  asso- 
ciation of  the  word  table  with  the 
thing  table^  that  we  connect  the  two 
ideas ;  but  mesmeric  clairvoyance  not 
only  conveys  things  as  things  in  all 
their  proper  forms  and  colours,  (p. 
164,)  without  the  intervention  of  the 
usual  senses,  but  it  also  dispenses  with 
education  or  association,  or  instantly 
adapts  to  a  new  sense  the  edncation 
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hitherto  specially  and  only  adapted  to 
another. 

Thus  the  mesmeric  medinm  should, 
and  does,  according  to  Mr  Town- 
shend,  (pp.  97,  99,  101,)  convey  to 
the  person  accustomed  to  read  by  the 
eye,  ideas  and  perceptions  which  he  has 
hitherto  associated  with  the  sight — 
to  him  accostomed  to  read  by  touch, 
ideas  associated  with  touch — ^and  so 
of  the  rest,  and  that  not  of  sight  or 
touch  of  the  object  itself,  but  of  a  mere 
arbitrary  symbol  of  the  object. 

Tabk  of  five  letters  or  forms — 
tabk  of  two  sounds,  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  these  letters  or  forms,  or  to 
the  ^iing—tabie  but  a  mere  conven- 
tional substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
human  convenience,  yet  by  the  all- 
potent  mesmeric  medium,  for  which 
they  have  not  been  previously  fV^med, 
are  definitely  conveyed,  and  produce 
the  required  perception  and  the  re- 
quired associatioh. 

We  trust  we  need  go  no  further  to 
show  that  mesmeric  clairvoyance  has, 
at  all  events,  no  conformity  with 
general  experience ;  and  that,  if  it  be 
true,  the  proofs  of  its  truth  cannot  be 
based  on  its  analogy  with  other  sensa- 
tions. To  sum  up  our  arguments,  we 
say — 1st,  That  without  undervaluing 
testimony,  mesmeric  clairvoyance  is 
not  sufficiently  proved  by  competent 
witnesses  to  be  admitted  as  fact :  2d, 
The  reasoning  in  support  of  it  is  in- 
sufficient, and,  in  most  cases,  falla- 
cious. 

Perhaps  the  best  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Mr  Townshend  in  favour  of 
the  possibility  of  clairvoyance,  are  the 
authenticated  cases  of  normal  sleep- 
walking ;  these  have  been  very  little 
examined,  but  appear,  in  one  respect, 
strikingly  to  diiSer  from  mesmeric 
coma.  The  eyes  of  the  somnambulist 
are  said  to  be  open,  and  therefore 
there  is  every  optical  power  of  vision, 
and  an  increase  of  ordinary  visual 
perception  is  all  that  is  requisite.  The 
acts  performed  by  the  sleepwalker  are, 
moreover,  generally  those  to  which  he 
is  habitually  accustomed ;  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  he  fails,  as  many 
disastrous  accidents  have  too  fatally 
testified. 

At  the  dose  of  Mr  Townshend^s 
book  is  a  short  appendix,  containing 
some  testimonials  to  the  verity  of  mes- 
meric effects.  Several  of  tiiese  are 
anonymous,  and  the  value  (^  their 
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authority  cannot  therefore  be  judged 
of.  Others  are  testimonies  to  mes- 
meric efiects  produced  upon  the  pa- 
tients, E A or  Anna  M . 

None  of  these  are  from  persons  of  very 
high  authority;  and  they  are, certainly, 
not  such  as  would  induce  us  to  rest  our 
faith  upon  them.  We  grant  to  them 
their  fall  ijght  to  be  convinced ;  but 
their  testimony  is  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  produce  conviction  in  others. 
The  two  last  testimonials,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  veiy  different  char- 
acter. One  of  these  is  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  and  the  other  by  ^gnor 
Banieri  of  Naples.  Both  tiiese  are 
testimonials,  not  to  any  effect  pro- 
duced upon  an  accustomed  patient, 
but  upon  the  testifiers  themselves; 
and  the  former,  coming  from  a  man  of 
high  distinction,  and  accustomed  to 
physical  research,  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  weight.  We  therefore  give  it 
infnlL 

"  Desirous  to  know  what  to  think  of 
mesmerisixi,  I  for  a  long  time  sought  for 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  it  upon  myself,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  doubts  which  might  arise 
on  the  nature  of  the  sensations  which 
we  have  heard  described  by  mesmerised 
persons.  M.  Desor,  yesterday,  in  a  risit 
which  he  made  to  Berne,  inrited  Mr 
Townshend,  who  had  previously  mes- 
merised him,  to  accompany  him  to  Neaf- 
chatel,  and  try  to  mesmerise  me.  These 
gentlemen  arrived  here  with  the  ere- 
nine  courier,  and  informed  me  of  their 
arrival.  At  eight  o'clock  I  went  to 
them.  We  continued  at  supper  till  half 
past  nine  o'clock ;  and  about  ten  o'clock 
Mr  Townshend  commenced  operating 
upon  me.  While  wo  sat  opposite  to 
one  another,  he,  in  the  first  place^  only 
took  hold  of  my  hands,  and  looked  at 
me  fixedly.  I  was  firmly  resolTed  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
whatever  it  might  be;  and  therefore, 
the  moment  I  saw  him  endeavouring  to 
exert  an  action  upon  me,  I  silently  ad- 
dressed the  Author  of  all  things,  be- 
seeching him  to  give  me  power  to  resist 
the  influence,  and  to  be  conscientioiis  in 
regard  to  myself,  as  well  aa  in  regard  to 
the  facts.  I  then  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
Mr  Townshend,  attentive  to  whateTcr 
passed.  I  was  in  very  suitable  drcani- 
stances ;  the  hour  being  early,  and  one 
at  which  I  was  in  the  haUt  of  studyiagy 
waa  far  from  diapoaing  ae  to  sleep.  I 
was  sufficiently  master  of  myself  to  ex- 
perience no  emotioDf  and  to  repnsi  itt 
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flights  of  imagination,  eren  if  I  had  heen 
leflB  caUn;  accordingly  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  felt  any  effect  from  the 
presence  of  Mr  Townshend  opposite 
me.  However,  after  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  a  cur- 
rent through  all  my  limbs,  and  from 
that  moment  my  eyelids  grew  heavy. 
I  then  saw  Mr  Townshend  extend  his 
bands  before  my  eyes,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  plunge  his  fingers  into  them ; 
and  then  make  different  circular  move- 
ments around  my  eyes,  which  caused 
my  eyelids  to  become  still  heavier.  I 
bad  the  idea  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  make  me  close  my  eyes  ;  and  yet  it 
-was  not  as  if  some  one  had  threatened 
my  eyes,  and,  in  the  waking  state,  I  had 
closed  them  to  prevent  him.  It  was  an 
irresistible  heaviness  of  the  lids,  which 
compelled  me  to  shut  them,  and  by  de- 
grees I  found  that  I  had  no  longer  the 
power  of  keeping  them  open ;  but  did 
not  the  less  retain  my  consciousness  of 
what  was  going  on  around  me ;  so  that 
I  heard  M.  Desor  speak  to  Mr  Town- 
shend, understood  what  they  said,  and 
beard  what  questions  they  asked  me, 
just  as  if  I  had  been  awake ;  but  I  had 
not  the  power  of  answering.  I  endea- 
Toured  in  vain  several  times  to  do  so  ; 
mnd  when  I  succeeded,  I  perceived  that 
I  was  passing  out  of  the  state  of  torpor 
in  which  I  had  been,  and  which  was 
rather  agreeable  than  painful. 

"  In  this  state  I  heard  the  watchman 
cry  ten  o'clock ;  then  I  heard  it  strike 
a  quarter  past;   but  afterwards  I  fell 
into  a  deeper  sleep,  although  I  never 
entirely  lost  my  coasciousness.     It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Mr  Townshend  was 
endeavouring  to  put  me  into  a  sound 
sleep ;  my  movements  seemed  under  his 
control,  for  I  wished  several  times  to 
change  the  position  of  my  arms,  but 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  do  it,   or 
even  really  to  will  it ;  while  I  felt  my 
Bead  carried  to  the  right  or  left  shoul- 
der, and  backwards  or  forwards,  with- 
out wishing  it ;  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  which  I  endeavoured  to 
oppoMyand  this  happened  several  times. 
**  1  experienced  at  the  same  time  a 
feeUsg  of  great  pleasure  in  giving  way 
to  the  attraction,  which  dragged  me 
aometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the 
other ;  then  a  kind  of  surprise  on  feel- 
ing my  head  fall  into  Mr  Townshend's 
handf  who  appeared  to  me  from  that 
time  to  be  the  cause  of  the  attraction. 
To  his  enqmry  if  I  were  well,  and  what 
I  felt !  I  fonnd  I  could  not  answer,  but 
I  amiled ;  I  felt  that  my  features  ex- 
panded in  iplto  of  my  r«ristaiice$  I  was 


inwardly  confused  at  experiencing  plea- 
sure from  an  influence  which  was  mys- 
terious to  me.     From  this  moment  I 
wished  to  wake,  and  was  less  at  my  ease ; 
and  yet  on  Mr  Townshend  asking  me, 
whether  I  wished  to  be  awakened,  I 
made  a  hesitating  movement  with  my 
shoulders.      Mr   Townshend   then   re- 
peated some  frictions,  which  increased 
my  sleep ;  yet  I  was  always  conscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  me.     He 
then  asked  me,  if  I  wished  to  become 
lucid,  at  the  same  time  continuing,  as  I 
felt,  the  frictions  from  the  face  to  the 
arms.  I  then  experienced  an  indescriba- 
ble sensation  of  delight,  and  for  an  in- 
stant saw  before  mo  rays  of  dazzling 
light,  which  instantly  disappeared.     I 
was  then  inwardly   sorrowf\il  at   this 
state  being  prolonged— it  appeared  to 
me  that  enough  had  been   done  with 
me ;  1  wished  to  awake,  but  could  not, 
yet  w^ien  Mr  Townshend  and  M.  Desor 
spuke,  I  heard  them.     I  also  heard  the 
clock,  and  the  watchman  cry,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  hour  he  cried.     Mr 
Townshend  then  presented  his  watch  to 
me,  and  asked  if  I  could  see  the  time, 
and  if  I  saw  him ;  but  I  could  distin- 
guish nothing.   I  heard  the  clock  strike 
tiie  quarter,  but  could  not  get  out  of 
my  sleepy  state.     Mr  Townshend  then 
woke  me  with  some  rapid  transverse 
movements  from  the  middle  of  the  face 
outwards,  which  instantly  caused  my  e^es 
to  open,  and  at  the  same  time  I  got  up, 
saying  to  him,  *  I  thank  you.'     It  was 
a  quarter  past  eleven.     He  then  told 
me,  and  M.  Desor  repeated  the  same 
thing,  that  the  only  fact  which  had  sa- 
tisfied them  that  I  was  in  a  state  of 
mesmeric  sleep,  was  the  facility  with 
which  my  head  followed  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  hand,  although  he  did  not 
touch  me,  and  the  pleasure  which  I  ap- 
peared to   feel  at  the   moment  when, 
after  several  repetitions  of  friction,  he 
thus  moved  my  head  at  pleasure  in  all 
directions."— .(P.  385  to  388.) 

This  we  think  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  document,  and  the  best 
key  we  have  ever  seen  to  the  facta  <rf 
mesmerism.  It  is  the  prodnction 
of  a  resolute,  religious,  and  phUoso- 
phic  mind,  and  bears  all  the  impress 
of  truth ;  it  proves  that  there  are  facts 
worthy  of  the  most  carefiii  investiga- 
tion— it  proves  a  power  of  inducing  a 
comatose  or  sleep-waking  state — an 
influence  exercised  by  one  mind  over 
another — and  it  goes  far  to  prove  a 
physical  attraction  subsisting  between 
two  personf  in   mesmeric  relation^ 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  strikinglj 
do  the  phenomena  here  described  differ 
from  those  exhibited  by  the  other 
patients.  In  those  cases,  to  use  the 
general  proposition  of  MrTownshend, 
*'  the  sleep- waker  seems  incapable  of 
analysing  his  new  sensations  while  they 
last,  still  more  of  remembering  them 
when  they  are  over.  The  state  of  mes- 
merism is  to  him  as  death.*^ — (P. 
156.)  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  analyses  all  the  sen- 
sations he  experienced,  and  recol- 
lects them  when  they  are  over ;  here, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
mesmeriser,  the  production  of  the 
mesmeric  effect,  and  no  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  mesmerisce,  the  latter 
does  not  become  clairvoyant ;  ^^je  ne 
dtstingruiis  rieuy^^  are  the  emphatic 
words  of  Professor  Agassiz. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  testimony 
of  Signor  Ranieri,  the  historian-^ 
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Having  been  mesmerised  by  my 
honourable  friend  Mr  Hare  Town- 
shend,  I  will  simply  describe  the  phe- 
nomena which  I  experienced  before, 
during,  and  after  my  mesmerisation. 
Mr  Townshend  commenced  by  making 
me  sit  upon  a  sofa ;  he  sat  upon  a  chair 
opposite  me,  and  keeping  my  hands  in 
his,  placed  them  on  my  knees.  He  look- 
ed at  me  fixedly ;  and  from  time  to  time 
let  go  my  hands,  and  placed  the  points 
of  his  fingers  in  a  straight  line  opposite 
my  eyes,  at  an  inch,  I  should  think,  from 
my  pupils;  then,  describing  a  kind  of 
ellipse,  he  brought  his  hands  down  again 
npon  mine.  After  he  had  moved  his 
hands  thus  alternately  from  my  eyes  to 
my  knees  for  ten  minutes,  I  felt  an  irre- 
nstible  desire  to  close  my  eyelids.  I 
continued,  nevertheless,  to  hear  his  voice, 
and  that  of  my  sister,  who  was  in  the 
same  room.  Whenever  they  put  questions 
to  me,  I  always  answered  him  cor- 
rectly; but  the  whole  of  my  muscular 
system  was  in  a  state  of  peculiar  weak- 
ness, and  of  almost  perfect  disobedience 
to  my  will;  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  wiUi  which  I 
wished  to  answer  had  become  extreme- 
ly difficult 

f  Whilst  I  experienced  to  a  certain 
point  the  effects  of  sleep,  not  only  was 
I  not  a  stranger  to  all  that  was  passing 
around  me,  but  I  even  took  more  than 
usual  interest  in  it.  All  my  concep- 
tions were  more  rapid ;  I  experienced 
nervous  startings  to  which  I  am  not 
accustomed;  in  short,  my  whole  ner- 
vous system  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 


exaltation,  and  appeared  to  have  ac- 
quired all  the  superabundance  of  power 
which  the  muscular  system  had  lost. 

"  The  following  are  the  principal 
phenomena  which  I  was  able  to  feel 
distinctly.  Mr  Townshend  did  not  fail 
to  ask  me  occasionally  if  I  could  see 
him  or  my  rister  without  opening  my 
eyelids ;  but  this  was  always  impossible, 
and  all  that  I  could  say  I  had  seen  was 
a  glimmering  of  light,  interrupted  by 
the  black  and  confused  images  of  the 
objects  presented  to  me';  a  light  which 
appeared  to  me  a  little  less  clear  than 
that  which  we  commonly  see  when  we 
shut  the  eyelids  opposite  the  sun  or  a 
candle. 

"  Mr  Townshend  at  last  determined 
to  demesmerise  me.  He  began  to  make 
elliptical  movements  with  his  hands,  the 
reverse  of  those  which  he  had  made  at 
the  commencement ;  I  could  now  open 
my  eyes  without  any  kind  of  effort,  my 
whole  muscular  system  became  perfect- 
ly obedient  to  my  will ;  I  was  able  to 
get  up,  and  was  perfectly  awake ;  hot 
I  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  a  kind  of 
stupefaction  very  similar  to  that  which 
sometimes  attacks  me  in  the  mornings, 
if  I  rise  two  or  three  hours  later  than 
usual."— .(P.  388  to  390.) 

Similar,  as  to  the  general  condnaions, 
are  the  reportsof  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  testimonies  of  all  rigorona  and 
well-conducted  scientific  examina- 
tion. These  testimonies  apply  to 
facts  which  it  is  the  duty  of  those  ex- 
perimentalists and  physiologists,  who 
have  time  and  opportunity  at  their 
disposal,  fairly  to  investigate. 

The  insensibility  to  pfun,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  galvanic  shock,  are 
also  within  the  limits  of  the  credible 
— and  the  latter  is  the  more  easy  of 
proof,  as  being  incapable  of  simnU- 
tion.  As  we  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment, so  we  repeat  here ;  mesmerism 
has  been  too  little  investigated  by 
competent  persons,  and  is  too  much 
mystified  by  charlatanism,  to  enable 
ns  accurately  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  tme  and  false,  far  less  to  predict 
what  may  be  the  discoveries  to 
which  it  may  lead.  With  regard 
to  the  facts  of  clairvoyance,  we  axe  at 
present  enthrely  increduloos.  Mr 
Townshend  says,  p.  91 — 

"  Let,  then,  body  after  body  of  lesm- 
ed  men  deny  the  phenomena  of  mesmer- 
ism, and  logically  disprove  their  exist- 
ence ;  an  appeal  may  ever,  and  at  any 
moment,  be  made  to  the  proof  by  ex- 
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perimeiit ;  and  even  should  experiment 
itself  &il  a  thousand  times,  the  success 
of  the  thousandth  and  first  trial  would 
jostzfj  further  examination.  Till  the 
anthority  of  observation  can  be  wholly 
set  aside,  the  subject  of  our  enquiry  can 
never  be  said  to  have  undergone  ita 
fiosl  ostracism.'* 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  proposi- 
tion ;  Deveithelesfl  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  obseiTation  may  be  directed  to 
the/ocfv  of  mesmerism,  that  we  have 
written  the  preceding  pages.  In  rea- 
soning on  a  subject,  we  can  nse  only 
those  lights  which  experience  has 
pTen  US.  The  efficacy  of  logical  dis- 
proof, somewhat  contemptnonsly  treat- 
ed by  Mr  Townshend  in  the  above 
pusagB,  is  yet  liilly  vindicated  by  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  itself,  which  is 
an  aidMvonr,  logically,  to  bring  home 
mesmerism  to  the  understanding  of 
men  ^  experience.  It  is  vain  to 
make  light  of  logic,  when  the  parties 
who  set  it  at  nou^t  are  themselves 
obt^^  to  nse  it  to  prove  its  own 
worthlessness.  Yon  must  not  exalt 
reoioii,  and  we  will  give  yon  the  rea^- 
Km  why — this  cuts  tiieir  own  ground 
from  nnder  them.  We  so  far  agree 
with  Uie  last  quoted  sentence,  as  to 
admit  thiU,  when  experiments  fairly 
tried  by  competent  parties  have  and 
do  socceed,  mesmerism  will  be  esta- 
blish^—hitherto  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  alleged  proofs  are  not 
brought  home  to  the  observation  of  cau- 
tioiis,thmkingmen ;  and  reason,  thus  at 
ODce  derided  and  appealed  to,  is  un- 
satisfied. Time  '^  may  bring  in  its 
revenges,"  may  show  things  which 
would  be  to  us  marvellous;  and  we 
deny  no  future  possibilities.  At  pre- 
sent, we  a^it  some  veiy  curious  phe- 
nomena, which  we  would  willingly  see 
fintlwr  examined ;  but  we  are  uncon- 
vinced of  those  fiicts  of  mesmerism 
eooimced  by  its  professors,  which 
wholly  contradict  our  previous  expe- 
rience. Upon  what  we  consider  the 
only  safe  grounds  for  the  general  ad- 
mission of  newly  asserted  fiicts,  the 
eridenee  in  support  of  these  should 
more  than  counterpoise  the  evidence 
for  their  rejection.   Up  to  the  present 
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time,  balancing,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  do,  impartially,  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  clairvoyance,  and  the 
pretemattural  powers  of  mesmerism, 
against  those  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
the  former  seems  to  us  inordinately 
outweighed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pn^uction,  by  external  influence, 
either  of  absolute  coma  or  of  sleep- 
waking,  whether  resulting  from  ima- 
gination in  the  patient,  or  from  an 
effort  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  the 
mesmeriser,  or  from  both  conjointly, 
has  been  too  lightly  estimated  and 
too  little  examined.  This  alone  is  in 
itself  an  effect  so  novel,  so  mysterious, 
and  apparently  so  connected  with  the 
mainsprings  of  sentient  existence,  as 
to  deserve  and  demand  a  rigorous, 
impartial,  and  persevering  scrutiny. 


Since  this  article  was  written,  the 
letters  of  Miss  Martineau  have  ap- 
I)eared.  Had  these  been  published 
earlier,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
noticed  them  at  some  length;  they 
have  not,  however,  induced  us  to  alter 
any  thing  we  have  written ;  they  have, 
indeed,  confirmed  one  remark  made 
above.  The  effects  described  by  Miss 
Martineau  as  produced  upon  herself, 
are  credible  and  not  preternatural, 

while  the  second- sight  of  the  girlJ 

is  preternatural  and  not  credible  ; 
t.  e.  not  credible  as  preternatural, 
otherwise  easily  explicable. 

In  this,  as  in'  every  mesmeric  case, 
the  marvellous  effects  are  developed 
by  the  uneducated — the  most  easily 
deceived,  and  the  most  ready  to  be 
deceivers. 

The  clairvoyant  writers  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  sceptics  in  one 
respect,  viz.  the  public  interest  of 
their  con^nunications.  Every  one 
reads  the  description  of  new  marvels, 
few  care  to  examine  the  arguments 
in  contravention  of  them. 

*'  Pol>  me  occidistis,  amici^ 
Non  servastisy  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  yolup- 

tas, 
£t  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimua 
error." 
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So  then,  having  ^^pat  down"  hats^ 
we  come  to  bonnets ;  this  ia  the  due 
(Mrder  of  things— hats  should  be  taken 
oif  before  bonnets  always ;  ^^  common 
politeness  makes  as  stop  and  do  it." 
And  here,  as  the  immortal  Batler 
found  it  necessary  in  olden  times  to 
lament  the  perils  that  environed  a 
man  meddling  with  a  hard  sabject, 
80  we  might  well  indulge  in  an  ejacu* 
lation  at  what  may  be  our  fate  If  we 

E resume  to  take  liberties  with  the 
ead-dress  of  the  ladies.  Action, 
when  he  contemplated  Diana  stm/ilt- 
cem  mundUiiSy  paid  a  severe  penalty 
in  the  transformation  of  his  own 
head ;  and  so,  perhaps,  we  may  in- 
cur  but  never  mind;  the  task,  wor- 
thy of  a  Hercules,  (for  the  hydra  of 
female  fashion  is  more  than  hundred- 
headed,)  must  be  gone  through  with, 
and  the  scrivano  umiUimo  must  push 
his  pen  even  under  the  poke  of  a 
lad/s  bonnet. 

The  best-dressed  woman  in  the 
world  was  our  great-great-great  pro- 
genitrix ;  we  really  cannot  trace  up 
the  pedigree,  but  you  all  know  whom 
we  mean — ^your  common  mother  and 
ours :  we  have  the  highest  authority 
among  our  own  poets  for  saying  so. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  coif- 
fure was  perfect.  It  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture—it was  true  then — it  has  been 
true  ever  since — ^it  is  indisputable  at 
the  present  day  —  the  expressive 
beauty  of  a  woman  lies  in  her  face : 
whatever,  therefore,  conceals  the  face 
is  a  disfigurement,  and  inherits  the 
principle  of  the  ugly.  Ye  who  would 
study  the  aesthetics  of  human  habili- 
ments, look  at  the  lovely  lines  of  the 
female  face ;  contemplate  that  fairest 
tvpe  of  the  animated  creation ;  obeerve 
the  soft  emotions  of  her  gentle  soul, 
now  shooting  forth  rays  of  tender 
light  from  between  her  long  enclasp- 
ing eyelashes,  now  arching  her  rosy 
lips  into  the  playful  lineaments  of 
Cupid^s  mortal  bow ;  or  gaze  upon  the 
subdued  and  affectionate  contentment 
of  the  maternal  countenaQoe--remem- 


ber,  whfle  yon  were  yet  young,  your 
mother's  look  of  bve,  that  look  which 
was  all-powerful  to  master  yoor 
fiercest  passions  in  your  wildest 
mood — who  will  say  that  the  female 
face  ought  to  be  concealed?  As  far 
as  we,  the  more  poweifhl,  though  not 
the  better,  portion  of  the  human  race 
are  concerned — off  with  the  bonnet! 
off  with  the  veil  I  say  we.  Bat  there 
are  others  to  be  consulted  in  settling 
this  preliminary  dogma  of  taste — the 
feelings  and  the  inclinations  of  womaa 
herself  are  entitled  to  at  least  as  mach 
regard  as  the  imperions  wishes  of 
man.  She,  who  possesses  the  bright 
but  fleetly  fading  gift  of  beauty,  has 
also  that  inestimable,  indefinable  ac- 
companiment of  it — modesty.  Beanty 
is  too  sensitive  a  gem  to  be  always 
exposed  to  the  light  of  admiration; 
it  must  be  ensheathed  in  modesty 
for  its  rays  to  retain  tbeur  primitive 
lustre ;  it  woald -perish  fix>m  exposore 
to  the  natural  changes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  would  die  much  sooner 
from  the  inoomprehensible,  yet  posi- 
tive, effects  <tf  moral  lassitode.  To 
use  a  commonplace  simile,  gende 
reader,  woman's  beauty  is  like  cham- 
pagne, it  gets  terribly  into  a  man's 
head:  do  not,  however,  leave  the 
cork  out  of  your  champagne  bottle— 
the  sparkling  spirit  will  aU  evaporate ; 
and  do  not  quarrel  with  your  sweet* 
heart  if  she  muffles  ap  her  face  some- 
times, and  will  not  let  you  look  at  it 
for  a  week  together— her  eyes  will  be 
all  the  brighter  when  yon  next  see 
them.'  There  is  a  good  cause  for  it ; 
man  is  an  ungrateful,  haordly-pleaaed 
animal;  every  indulgence  thai  wo* 
man  grants  him  loosens  her  power 
over  him.  Women  have  an  innate 
right  to  conceal  their  heads  I 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  focndttkm 
of  taste  for  a  lady's  head-dress.  Her 
face,  her  head,  Lb  naturally  so  beauti- 
ful, that  the  less  it  is  concealed— as 
far  as  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
eye  is  concerned — the  better;  but  the 
necessity  for  veiling  and  protecting 
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this  preciooB  object  is  so  inevitable, 
that  a  suitable  extraneous  covering 
most  be  provided ;  let  that  covering 
be  as  consonant  to  her  natural  excel- 
lence as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  write  a 
history  of  all  the  changes  of  female 
head-dress  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  world  began :   nothing  at  all  of 
the  kind.    AVe  refer  the  curious  ama- 
teur to  the  work   of   that    learned 
Dutchman — we  forget  his  name,  *tis 
all  the  same — De  lie  Vcstiaria ;  or  he 
may  look   into  Wilkinson^s  Ancteni 
Sfflfptians — there  is  a  pretty  consider- 
able variety  of  bonnets  or  caps  to  be 
Been  therein,  we  calculate.    If  he  be 
a  decided  coffnoscente^  let  him  rather 
go  to  the  Attic  gallery  in  the  British 
Jtfnseum,  and  examine  the  Panathe- 
naic  procession,  where  the  virgins  are 
in  the  simple  attire  of  the  best  days 
of  Greece :  bnt  here,  or  in  any  of  the 
monuments  of  that  foster-country  of 
art,  and  in  all  the  series  of  Roman 
flcnlptnre  and  coins,  he  will  find  no 
head-dress  for  a  female  beyond  that 
of  the  veil.    The  great  artists  and  the 
great  conquerors  of  the  world  never 
tolerated  any  thing  beyond  this  flow- 
ing drapery  of  the  veil,  as  the  cover- 
ing  for   their  wives^  or  daughters^ 
h^ids.    They  were  satisfied  nvith  the 
beaatiM  contrast  given  by  the  curv- 
ing lines  of  its  graceful  folds ;  they 
admired  its  simplicity ;  and  they  saw 
the  perfect  suitableness  of  its  nature 
to  its  purpose,     llie  veil  could  be 
hastily  drawn  over  the  head,  so  as  to 
ooDC^  every  feature,  and  protect  it 
from  the  gaze  of  man  or  the  rough- 
ness of  the  seasons — and  it  could  as 
easily  be  withdrawn  partially  to  al- 
low of  ^*  a  sidelong  glance  of  love,*^ 
or  wholly  to  give  *^  a  gaze  of  welcome," 
to  a  relation  and  a  friend.    Happy 
men  ^ose  old  Greeks  and  Romans ! 
they  had  no  bills  for  milliners — what- 
ever their  Jewellers*  accounts  might 
have  eome  to  I  When  they  travelled, 
their  riaves  were  not  pestered  with 
honnet-boxes  and  similar  abomina- 
tions— a  clean  yard  or  two  of  Fhceni- 
daa  gSQSo,  or  Asian  linen,  set  up  Mrs 
8ecretaf7  Ferides,  or  Mrs  General 
CfBsar,  with  a  braw  new  veil.   There 
was  Utile  caprice  of  fisshion — the  veil 
woold  always  fall  mto  something  like 
the  same  or  at  least  similar  folds; 
and  we  do  believe  that,  for  a  thousand 


years  or  more,  the  type  of  the  mode 
remained  fixed.  Whether  the  ancient 
Asiatics  made  their  women  wear  pre- 
cisely the  same  mask-veils  as  those 
jealous  rascals  the  I'urks  and  Arabs 
do  at  the  present  day,  we  do  not 
know,  and  we  are  not  now  going  to 
enquire  :  we  only  wish  to  protest,  en 
p{issanty  against  these  same  modera 
Eastern  veils ;  they  are  the  most  fright- 
ful, unclassical,  unbecoming  things 
ever  invented  as  face-cases.  Our  pre- 
sent purpose  is  with  the  head-dress 
of  modem  British  ladies— let  us  look 
into  their  bonnets. 

And  truly  a  bonnet,  taken  by  it- 
self, without  the  jewel  that  often  lies 
under  it — a  bonnet  per  se — is  as  bad 
a  thing  as  a  hat ;  something  between 
a  coal-scuttle  and  a  bread-basket ;  it 
is  only  fit  to  be  married  to  the  hat, 
and,  let  us  add— settled  in  the  coun- 
try-. But  it  is,  nevertheless,  caprici- 
ous in  its  ugliness,  just  as  its  possessor 
is  capricious  in  her  prettiness ;  for, 
look  at  it  from  behind,  its  lines  do 
not  greatly  deviate  from  the  circular 
form  of  the  head ;  it  seems  like  a  smart 
case  ; — look  at  it  from  before  ;  there 
it  is  seen  to  best  advantage  as  an 
oval  frame,  s^t  with  ribands,  flowers, 
and  laces,  for  the  sweet  jncture  with- 
in ;  but  look  at  it  from  the  side,  and 
the  genuine,  vulgar,  cookmaid  form 
of  the  coal-scuttle  is  instantly  per- 
cei^-ed.  It  serves  in  this  view  evi- 
dently as  blinkers  do  to  a  horse  in 
harness,  just  to  keep  the  animal  from 
shying,  or  to  guard  off  a  chance  stroke 
of  the  whip.  But  it  is  uncommonly 
tantalizing  into  the  bargain.  You 
walk  along  Regent  Street  some  fine 
day,  and  for  a  hundred  paces  or  more 
you  are  troubled  by  the  crowd  keep- 
ing you  always  in  the  rear  of  an  old, 
faded,  frumpy  bonnet,  that  hinders 
you  from  watching  a  sweet  little 
chapeau'de-soie  immediately  beyond. 
Your  patience  is  exhausted,  and  your 
curiosity  driven  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  anxiety;  yon  make  a  desperate 
stride,  push  by  the  old  bonnet,  and 
look  round  with  indignation  to  see 
what  beldam  had  thus  been  betweea 
you  and  the  *^  cynosure  of  neighbour- 
ing eyes:" — whew  I  'tis  the  prettr 
young  shop-girl  that  served  yon  with 
your  last  pair  of  gloves,  and  mea- 
sured them  so  fascinatingly  along 
your  hand,  that  your  heart  still  pal- 
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pitates  with  the  electrical  touch  of  her 
fingers.  You  pocket  your  indigna- 
tiou,  exchange  one  of  your  blandest 
smiles,  and  pass  on,  still  striding  to 
see  what  lovely  features  grace  that 
exquisite  chapeau.  Half  afraid,  of 
course — ^for  she  is  a  lady  evidently, 
and  you  pique  yourself  on  being  a  per- 
fect gentleman — ^you  venture,  as  you 
pass,  to  let  your  eye  just  glance  within 
the  sacred  enclosure  -  of  blonde  and 
primroses; — ^pshaw!  it^s  old  Miss 
Thingamy,  that  yon  had  to  hand  down 
to  dinner  the  other  day  at  Lady 
Dash's ;  and  instantly  catching  your 
eye,  she  gives  you  a  condescending 
nod,  and  you're  forced  to  escort  her 
all  the  way  up  to  Portland  Place  1 
It*8  enough  to  make  a  man  hang  him- 
self;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  many  a 
poor  fellow  has  been  ruined  by  bon- 
nets before  now— even  Napoleon  him- 
self had  to  pay  for  thirty-sir  new  bon- 
nets within  one  month  for  Josephine ! 
Bonnets,  however,  have  more  to 
do  with  women  than  with  men  ;  and 
we  defy  our  fair  friends  to  prove  that 
these  articles  of  dress,  about  which 
they  are  always  so  anxious,  (a  woman 
— a  regular  genuine  woman,  reader — 
will  sacrifice  a  great  deal  for  a  bonnet,) 
are  either  useful  or  ornamental.  And 
first,  for  their  use ;  if  they  were  good 
for  any  thing,  they  would  protect  the 
head  from  cold,  wet,  and  sunshine. 
Now,  as  far  as  cold  is  omcemed,  they 
do  so  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  a 
tenth  part  so  well  as  something  else 
we  shall  talk  of  by  and  by :  as  for 
wet — what  woman  ever  trusted  to  her 
bonnet  in  a  shower  of  rain?  What 
woman  does  not  either  po^  up  her 
parasol,  or  green  cotton  umbrella,  or, 
if  she  has  not  these  female  arms,  ties 
over  it  her  pocket-han^jcerchief,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  keep  off  the  pluvious 
god  ?  Women  are  more  frightened  at 
spoiling  their  bonnets  than  any  other 
article  of  their  dress :  let  them  but 
once  get  their  bonnets  under  the  drip- 
ping eaves  of  an  umbrella,  and,  like 
ostriches  sticking  their  heads  under 
ground,  they  thmk  their  whole  per- 
sons safe ; — ^we  appeal  to  any  man  who 
has  walked  down  Cheapside  with  his 
eyes  open,  on  a  rainy  day,  whether 
this  be  not  tme.  And  then  for  the 
sun — ^who  among  the  ladies  trusts  to 
her  bonnet  for  keeping  her  face  from 


fr-eckling  ?  Else  why  all  the  panq>her- 
nalia  of  parasols  ?  why  all  these  end- 
less patents  for  sylphides  and  sun- 
screens of  every   kind,    form,    and 
colour  ?    why  can  you  never  meet  a 
lady  in  a  summerwalk  without  one  of 
these  elegant  little  contrivances  in  her 
hjmd  ?    Comfort,  we  apprehend,  does 
not  reside  in  a  bonnet :  look  at  a  lady 
travellingy  whether  in  a  carriage  or  a 
railroad  diligence — she  cannot  for  a 
moment  lean  back  into  one  of  the 
nice  pillowed  comers  of  the  vdiicle, 
without  runningimminent  risk  of  cmsh- 
ing  her  bonnet ;  her  head  can  never 
repose ;  she  has  no  travcUing-cap,  like 
a  man,  to  put  on  while  she  stows 
away  her  bonnet  in  some  convenient 
place :  the  stiffened  gauze,  or  canvass, 
or  paper,  of  which  its  inner  friimework 
is  composed,  rustles  and  crackles  with 
every  attempt  at  compression ;  and  a 
pound's  worth  or  two  of  damage  may 
be  done  by  a  gentle  tap  or  squeeze. 
Women,  if  candid,  would  allow  that 
their  bonnets  gave  them  much  more 
trouble  than  comfort,  and  that  they 
have  remained  in  use  solely  as  con- 
ventional objects  of  dress — ^we  will 
not  allow,  of  ornament.     The  only 
position  in  which  a  bonnet  is  becom- 
ing— and  even  then  it  is  only  the  mo- 
dern claas  of  bonnets — ^is,  when  they 
are  viewed  full  front :  further,  as  we 
observed  before,  they  make  a  nice 
encadrement  for  the  face:  and,  with 
their  endless  adjuncts  of  lace,  ribands, 
and  flowers,  they  commonly  set  off 
even  moderately  pretty  features  to 
advantage.    But  it  is  only  the  pre- 
sent kind  of  bonnet  that  does  so; 
the  old-fashioned,  poking,  flannting, 
square-cornered  bonnet  never  be<»une 
any  female  physiognomy:  it  is  only 
the  small,  tight,   come-and-kiss-me 
style  of.  bonnet  now  worn  by  ladies, 
that  is  at  all  tolerable.    All  this  re- 
fers, however,  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  fairer  half  of  the  human  race 
which  is  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
youth  and  womanhood:  those  that 
are  still  in  childhood,  or  are  sinking 
into  the  vale  of  years,  cannot  have 
a  more  inappropriate,  more  useless, 
covering  for  the  head  than  what  tbey 
now  wear,  at  least  in  England.    Sfan* 
plicity,  which  should  be  tiie  attribute 
of  youth,  and  dignity,  which  should 
belong  to  age,  cannot  be  compatible 
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ifvith  a  moderB  bonnet :  fifty  inven- 
tions might  be  made  of  coverings  mOro 
soluble  to  these  two  stages  of  life. 

How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
women  have  persuaded  themselves, 
or  have  boen  overpersuaded,  into  the 
belief  that  a  bonnet  is  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  in  their  dress  V  It 
has  all  been  done  hj  a  foolish  imita- 
tion of  the  caprices  of  French  milli- 
pers,  themselves  actuated  by  millions 
of  caprices  and  fancies — but  at  the 
same  time  by  one  steadily- enduring 
principle,  that  novelty  and  change, 
no  matter  how  useless,  how  extrava- 
H^ant,  form  the  soul  of  their  peculiar 
trade.  For,  note  it  down — the  bon- 
net mania  has  not  mounted  upwards 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
a  regular  plant,  sown  as  a  trifling 
casual  seed  in  the  hotbed  of  some  silly 
creature^s  brain,  and  then  sending 
down  its  roots  into  many  an  inferior 
class.  Any  one  who  has  crossed  the 
British  Channel,  knows  that  the  bon- 
net— ^as  we  understand  the  word  in 
England — is  not  an  article  of  national 
costume  in  any  portion  of  the  world 
except  our  own  island — ^America  and 
Anstralia  we  place,  of  course,  out  of 
the  pale  of  taste.  In  France  itself, 
the  peasantry,  and  all  classes  of  wo- 
men immediately  under  the  conven- 
tional denomination  of  ladies,  wear 
bimneis.  This  word  does  not  signify 
the  same  thing  as  with  us,  gentle 
reader.  The  Fi-cnch  word  bonnet 
means  a  snow-white  cap,  whether 
rising  into  an  enormous  cone,  like 
those  of  the  Norman  beauties,  or 
limited  to  a  jaunting  frill  and  lappels, 
like  those  of  the  Parisian  grisettes. 
The  real  bonnets,  the  French  female 
cfiapeau^  is  worn  only  by  those  who 
call  themselves  ladies;  and  this  dif-* 
ference  of  costume  marks  a  most  de^ 
cided  difference  of  rank  and  self-esteem 
in  the  various  grades  of  Gallic  society. 
Jn  the  Bourbonnois,  it  is  true,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, straw- hats  of  various  sizes  are 
worn  by  the  peasantry ;  but  these  do 
not  resemble  the  actual  bonnet  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Who  does  not 
know  the  exquisite  national  head- 
dresses of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
women,  from  pictorial  representation, 
if  not  from  actual  inspection  ?  Who 
has  not  read  of  ^he  Greek  cap  and 
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veil  ?  Who  baa  nol  heard  of  Iha 
national  caps  of  Poland,  Hungary^ 
and  Russia?  Not  the  slightest  apr 
proximation  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
bonnet  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  these. 
In  all  of  them,  not  caprice,  but  the 
more  rational  qualities  of  use  and 
ornament,  have  been  studiously  re- 
garded. It  is  in  England  only  that 
our  lower  classes  of  women  have 
abandoned  their  national  costume, 
and  are  content  to  suffer  the  incon- 
venient consequences  of  imitating  ^heir 
superiors.  Let  any  one  who  haa  tra- 
versed Europe  only  recall  to  his  mind 
the.  appearances  of  the  female  pea- 
sants as  to  their  head-dress,  whether 
in  their  houses  or  in  the  fields,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  tattered^ 
dirty  things  worn  by  the  labourers' 
wives  and  daughters  of  England,  say 
which  are  to  be  preferred  in  point  of 
taste — which  are  the  cleanest — which 
are  the  most  becoming. 

Not  to  go  too  far  back  into  the  mist 
of  antiquity,  the  earliest  traces  that 
we  can  find  of  hats  being  commonly 
worn  in  England,  are  to  be  met  with 
somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  Previous  to  that  time  ladies 
wore  hoods  and  caps;  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  muffled  their  heads  in 
wimples  and  veils ;  but  some  time  &» 
other — in  the  reign  of  the  second 
George,  we  believe — some  lady  or 
other  stuck  on  her  head  a  round  silk 
hat  with  a  low  crown  and  a  broad 
brim,  perfectly  circular,  and  the  brim 
or  ledge  at  right  angles  to  the  crown 
or  hesulpiece.  This  she  subsequently 
changed  into  a  straw  one,  and  this 
was  the  root  of  the  evil — hinc  Ulm 
hchrynKB!  We  are  aware  that,  at 
the  gay  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
even  before  he  had  a  court.  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  when  she 
went  to  battle  or  to  hunt,  wore  a 
gold-laced  semi-cocked  hat:  so  did 
Madame  de  Montespan  when  she  ac- 
companied the  king  to  one  of  his  grand 
parties  de  chasse.  But  then,  at  the 
same  time,  these  illustrious  *^  leaden 
of  ton  "  put  on  gold-embroidered  male 
coats,  and  evidently  endeavoured  to 
transform  themselves  into  men  while 
partaking  in  manly  sports  and  dan-< 
gers«  Their  hunting*  hats  bore  no 
more  relation  to  the  bonnets  of  t)ieir 
descendants,  than  do  the  black  beaver 
hats  of  the  latter,  when  they  mount 
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their  hones  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Indeed  this  very  cu8« 
torn  of  wearing  the  male  hat,  is  de* 
lived  by  our  modern  belles  from  the 
times  we  are  speaking  of.  Plain  bea- 
yer  or  felt  hats  were  worn  by  some 
of  oar  farmers^  wives  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  bat,  to  jadge 
from  the  prints  of  thatilate^  they  bor* 
rowed  them  from  their  hasbands. 
And  to  a  period  like  this  is  to  be 
traced  the  cnstom,  still  extant 
throaghout  most  parts  of  Wales,  for 
the  women  to  wear  the  same  head- 
costnme  as  the  men.  The  round 
ladies'  hat,  however,  of  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  last  century,  may  be 
seen  in  its  primitive  state  in  those 
enormoas  circles  of  straw,  brought 
from  Tuscany,  and  sold  in  our  mil- 
liners* shops,  fit  to  be  pinched  and 
cut  into  the  prevailing  fashion.  The 
hats,  both  of  men  and  women — ^when 
once  they  had  quitted  the  becoming 
costume  of  the  Middle  Ages — arose  out 
of  one  and  the  same  type,  a  large 
circle  of  stuff  with  a  projecting  central 
cap  for  the  skull.  Human  invention, 
in  the  matter  of  hats,  seems  for  seve- 
ral centuries  to  have  rested  in  this 
solitary  idea.  When  this  circular 
adambral  and  pluvial  roofing  had  to 
be  adapted  to  the  female  head,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  fasten  it  down  to 
the  cranium — not,  indeed,  by  any 
screw  driven  therein,  nor  by  any 
intriguing  with  the  locks  of  woman's 
hair,  but  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
ribands  passing  under  die  chin.  The 
difficulty  consisted  in  attaching  the 
upper  ends  of  th^e  ribands ;  for  if 
they  were  sewn  on  under  the  over- 
lapping brim,  the  same  brim  would 
take  liberties  on  a  windy  day,  and 
would  flap  up  and  down  lilLe  an 
Indian  punka.  If  they  were  sewn 
outside,  they  acted  like  the  sheets 
of  jdk  ship's  sail,  and  pulled  down 
the  struggling  circumference  into  two 
ngly  projections,  bellying  out  before 
and  behind.  However,  women,  for 
comfort's  sake,  having  got  an  awk- 
ward article  to  deal  with,  preferred 
the  latter  alternative — ^tied  down  their 
bats  with  ribands,  (men,  be  it  remem- 
beiiad,  at  the  same  time,  tied  tfp  their 
brims  into  the  prim,  high,  cocked 
shape,)  and  called  these  ugly  cover- 
ings ^  gipsy  hats."  We  remember 
something  Uke  them,  dear  reader. 
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^  When  first  we  went  a-gipsjingy  long 
long  ago." 

Before  matters  had  arrived  at  this 
pitch  of  ugliness,  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Grcorge  IIL — the  very  anti- 
podes of  that  of  Louis  XIV.— hsd 
essayed,  under  the  auspices  of  good 
Queen  Chariotte,  to  render  the  rooad 
hat,  with  the  sti*aight-projecting  brim, 
less  ugly ;  but  their  inyention  carried 
them  no  further  than  to  surround  it, 
at  one  time,  with  a  deep  ruff  of  rib- 
ands, or  they  crushed  it  into  an  untidy 
rumble-tumble  shape;  at  another, 
they  let  copious  streamers  float  from 
the  crown  down  their  backs ;  or  again, 
they  gave  it  a  monstrous  pitch  upbe- 
h ind.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  their 
excuse — ^they  hardly  knew  what  p«ni- 
sols  and  umbrellas  were.  They  wield- 
ed enormous  fans,  nearly  two  fed 
long;  they  had  capuchins  to  their 
clo^s;  and  they  delighted  in  the 
rotundity  of  hoops.  Peace  be  with 
thesoulsof  our  grandmothers  I  Good 
old  creatures  I  they  were  not  veiy 
tasty,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  wore  glo- 
rious stiff  taffetyfardingales,  andtihey 
have  left  us  many  an  ample  commode 
full  of  real  china.  As  times  wore  on, 
and  as  the  ftiee-and-easy  revolution- 
ary school  came  to  inculcate  their 
loose  doctrines  on  women  as  well  as 
men,  the  ladies  began  to  find  the 
hinder  pokes  of  their  hats  nnoommon 
nuisances ;  and  so,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 

one  day  the  Duchess  of  G ,  or 

some  other  woman  of  fashion,  cut  off 
this  hinder  protuberance,  and  appear- 
ed, to  the  scandal  of  her  neighbours, 
phis  the  frt>nt  poke,  vdnus  the  back 
one.  This  was  a  daring,  fr«e-think- 
ing,  revolutionary  innovation.  Some- 
body had  probably  done  it  at  Paris 
before  her ;  but  the  startling  idea  had 
gone  forth — ^women  began  to  see  day- 
light through  their  hats — ^the  dawn 
of  emancipation  appeared — clip,  clip, 
went  the  scissors,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  the  dynasty  of  gipsy  bats 
had  ceased  to  reign.  Hereupon— 4he 
consequence  of  all  changes  of  dy- 
nasties— ^whether  of  bonnets  or  Bour- 
bons, 'tis  much  the  same — a  fear- 
ful period  of  anarchy  ensued :  eveiy 
milliner's  shop  in  Paris  and  London 
was  pregnant  with  new  shi^ws — 
bonnets  periodically  overturned  boa- 
iaets,  numbers  were  devoted  to  the 
block  every  week,  and  e»^  snooeed- 
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ing  month  saw  fresh  competitors  for 
public  favour  coming  to  the  giddy 
vortex  of  fashion.  Husbands  suffered 
dreadfully  during  those  troublous 
times:  manj  a  man's  temper  and 
pm^e  were  then  irremediably  da- 
maged; and  there  seemed  to  l>e  no 
means  of  escaping  from  this  reign 
of  female  terror,  this  bonnetian 
chaos,  until  the  great  peace  of  1814 
brought  about  a  prompt  solution. 
Here,  to  be  classical  in  so  grave  a 
matter,  we  may  observe,  that,  just  as 
Virgii  in  his  Georgics  reprosonts  a 
civil  tumult,  even  in  its  loudest  hub- 
bub, to  be  suddenly  calmed  by  the 
appearance  of  some  man  of  known 
virtue  and  authority,  so  in  London — 
and  therefore  in  England — the  visit 
of  an  illustrious  lady,  and  the  cut  of 
her  bonnet,  appeased  the  agitated 
breasts  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  and 
reduced  their  fancy  to  a  fixt-d  idea. 
^Tie  Grand-duchess  of  Oldenburg 
came  over  with  her  brother,  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias,  and  wore  on 
her  head,  not  a  coronet — but  such  a 
bonnet ! 

**  Ye  powers  who   dress   the   head,  if 

such  there  are. 
And  make  the  change  of  woman's  taste 
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— 80  Cowper  might  well  have  ex- 
claimed, had  he  been  then  living. 
Tell  us,  ye  gods,  whence  did  her  im- 
perial highness  derive  the  idea  of  her 
bonnet?  Truly,  we  can  conjecture  no 
other  source,  than  these  very  words 
designating  her  rank,  for  the  bonnet 
was  imperial — none  but  such  a  lady 
would  have  dared  to  originate  it ;  and 
it  was  also  high — high  indeed!  Hie 
crown  rose  eighteen  inches  in  perpen- 
dicular aUitnde  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  while  the  front  poke  retained 
the  modest  dimensions  of  the  original 
gipsy  hat.  We  recollect  the  duchess  in 
Hyde  Park  with  this  monstrous  head- 
gear, and  the  women  all  in  ecstacy  at 
the  delightful  novelty.  The  success 
of  this  bonnet  was  universal — it  was 
a  "  tremendous  hit,"  as  they  say  in 
the  play- bills  ;  every  woman  that 
could  afford  it  raised  her  crown,  and 
Oldenbnrgized  her  head.  Well,  this 
fashion  lasted  tolerably  long ;  it  had 
the  great  value  of  rendering  public 
opinion  nearly  uniform;  but  it  got 
old,  as  all  fashions  must  do,  and  died 
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a  natural  death — ^not  without  an  heir, 
a  worthy  heir.  The  new  idea,  you 
will  perceive,  was  that  of  inordinate 
length,  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
duchess  had  got  it  all  up  aloft — up  in 
her  top-royals — the  new  bonnet  (we 
really  do  not  know  who  invented  it, 
but  some  wicked  little  hussy  at  Paris, 
no  doubt)  had  it  all  down"^  below,  in 
the  main-sail ;  the  crown  dwindled  to 
nothing,  and  out  went  the  front  poke 
to  exactly  the  same  length,  eighteen 
inches.  This  was  truly  exquisite — 
every  body  was  in  raptures.  The  bon- 
net was  tied  tight  under  the  chin,  and 
to  see  a  woman's  face  you  had  to  look 
down  a  sort  of  semi-funnelled  hollow, 
where  the  ambiguous  shade  of  her 
countenance  was  illuminated  only  by 
the  radiance  of  her  eyes  Here,  too, 
the  success  was  immense ;  the  mothers 
of  us,  the  young  bloods,  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  present  day,  all  wore 
bonnets  of  tliis  kind,  when  our  gover- 
nors went  wooing  them  in  narrow- 
brimmed  overtopping  hats.  The  next 
change  of  any  note  worth  mentioning, 
was  one  of  comparatively  recent  times, 
such  as  some  of  us  may  remember 
their  first  loves  in  ;  it  was  derived 
from  a  partial  return  to  the  primitive 
round  expanded  hat,  and  waa  in  its 
chief  glory,  when  that  last  great  piece 
of  French  dirty  work,  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  was  perpetrated.  Women 
had  retrograded  to  the  old  cuxular 
idea ;  they  had  given  up  their  pokes. 
It  was  too  much— female  folly  had,  it 
was  supposed,  worn  itself  out — a  re- 
volution was  wanted,  and  it  came. 
To  wear  the  hat,  however,  in  its  pri- 
mitive rotundity  was  impossible — it 
would  have  suited  a  lady  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  not  in  Europe ;  to  tie 
down  the  brim  would  not  do,  it  would 
have  been  re-adopting  the  worn-out 
fashions ;  so,  just  as  was  done  in  the 
Tarisian  political  revolution,  a  com- 
promise of  principles  was  resorted  to 
— women  cut  off  part  of  their  brims, 
turned  the  circle  into  a  sort  of  eccen- 
tric oval,  and  rejoiced  in  the  redun- 
dant curve  projecting  now  from  the 
left,  now  from  the  right  side  of  their 
heads.  Ribands,  stiffened  out  into 
gigantic  bows,  set  forth  the  ample 
diapeau  right  gaily ;  the  brim  stretch- 
ed itself  out  with  all  the  insolence  of 
a  public  favourite ;  and  at  length  Tom 
Hood  showed  us  how  a  lady  might  go 
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to  church  on  a  rainy  day,  and  shelter 
the  whole  family  benefbth  her  maternal 
hat.  The  present  queen  of  the  French 
wore  an  enormous  chapean  of  this  kind 
at  the  audience  which  Louis  Philippe 
gave  to  the  peers  and  deputies  that 
came  to  offer  him  the  throne ;  every 
lady  in  England,  of  a  certain  age, 
has  worn  a  hat  of  the  same  sort. 

We  are  bound  to  allow  that  this 
hat  had  something  of  the  useful  in  it : 
the  ample  size  of  the  brim  effectually 
warded  off  both  sun  and  rain ;  and 
we  much  question  whether  the  parasol 
trade  did  not  rather  languish  under  its 
influence.  But  then  it  had  eorrespond- 
ing  disadvantages ;  it  was  unbearable 
in  a  windy  day,  and  rendered  taxy 
thing  like  close  contact  with  a  friend 
impossible.    To  get  a  kiss  from  your 
pretty  cousin,  or  your  maiden  aunt, 
if  you  met  them  in  the  street,  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  unless  you 
previously  doffed  your  hat;  and,  as 
for  two   young  ladles  laying  their 
heads  together  and  whispering  soft 
secrets,  no  such  thing  was  practicable. 
The  downfall,  therefore,  of  such  stiff 
and  unwieldy  hats  might  have  been 
foretold  from  an  early  period  of  their 
existence ;    it  came,  and  with  it  a 
counter  -  revolution — a  restoration  of 
the   legitimist   bonnet.     But,  mark 
the  malignity  of  a  certain  elderlyper- 
sonage,  whose  name  and  residence  we 
never  mention  in  ears  polite ;  a  change, 
a  final  change,  came,  and  it  came  from 
the  source  of  all  abominations — Paris! 
Yes !  'twas  a  pure  and  genuine  inven- 
tion of  the  fickle  people— k^  la  jeune 
France/    We  gave  up  the  restored 
bonnet,  and  we  adopted  the  little, 
reduced,  cut-away,  impudent  bon- 
net of  the  present  moment,    Now, 
with  regard  to  the  actual  origin  of 
this  same  form  of  bonnet,  which  has 
met  with  universal  approbation,  but 
which  has  no  really  good  qualities  to 
recommend  it,  except  those  of  porta- 
bility and  warmth  to  the  ears  of  the 
wearer — we  make,  with  some  regret, 
the  following  assertion,  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  we  stake  our  assthe- 
tic  reputation.    We  were  witnesses 
of  the  fact ;  any  man  in  Paris,  who 
had  his  eyes  about  him,  must  have 
witnessed  the  same  thing ;  we  appeal 
to  all  the  lions  of  the  Bois,  or  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens:  these  small 
bonnets,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of 


wearing  them  at  the  baqkof  the  kead, 
were  first  introdnoed  in  Paris  by  s 
class  of  persons,  to  whom  we  eanuot 
make  any  more  definite  allusion  tbaa 
to  say  that  their  names  must  not  b9 
mentioned.  These  people  invented 
these  bonnets,  and  wore  them  for 
nearly  six  months  before  they  wer? 
imitated ;  and  then,  the  fashion  being 
taken  up  by  the  millmen,  became  ge- 
neral both  in  France  and  England 
A  corresponding  chai^  in  the  cat  of 
the  upper  portions  of  ladies'  gowns, 
and  in  the  manner  of  putting  on  the 
shawl — that  very  cut  wid  manner  sow 
universally  adopted — came  Uxm  the 
same  source,  and  at  the  same  (iioe. 
These  changes  added  greatly  to  fe- 
male comfort,  we  admit;  and  they 
were  founded,  qiain^,  on  principles  ii 
good  taste ;  but  they  had  also  other 
causes,  obvious  to  the  awtheticiaB  aad 
the  ethnologist,'  which  we  abstain 
from  noticing.  Once  more,  having 
been  eye-witnesses  to  the  ehasge, 
and  having  at  the  time  malidoiiBlj 
speculated  within  our  own  breasts  as 
to  how  long  it  would  take  for  such  a 
mode  to  run  the  round  of  women's 
heads— our  anticipations  having  been 
fully  realized — ^we  pledge  ours^^  to 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement 

Well,  then,  having  thus  nm  a- 
muck  against  bonnets,  what  repara- 
tion are  we  to  make  to  the  fair 
sex,  for  abusmg  their  taste  and 
condemning  their  practice?  We  will 
try  to  point  out  to  them  certain  lead- 
ing ideas,  which  may  brine  them  back 
to  sounder  principles,  and  make  the 
covering  of  their  heads  worthy  of  the 
beauty  of  their  faces.  And  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  hats,  the  first  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  must  be,  uUlity — the 
second,  ornament.  Be  it  observed,  too, 
that  we  are  writing  for  the  latitude  of 
England ;  because  in  this  respect,  as 
in  most  others,  the  climate  ought  to 
decide  upon  the  basis  of  nation^  cos- 
tume, Vow  an  Englishwoman,  of 
whatever  grade  she  may  be,  requires, 
when  she  goes  out  of  doors,  protec- 
tion principally  from  wet,  next  from 
cold,  and  lastly  from  heat.  Her  head- 
dress, to  be  really  usefhl,  ought  to 
oomporise  qualities  that  wUl  effect 
these  three  objects.  The  snbatance, 
therefore,  of  the  covering  cannot  con- 
sist of  ootton,  Iken,  or  silki  at  dl 
timM  of  the  year;  these  snbetaooep 
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▼91  do  for  ibe  more  temperate  or  the 
bottar  MaMBS,  but  not  in  winter — 
ihat  is  to  Mj,  they  will  not  be  der- 
Tketble  daring  five  months  ont  of  the 
twdve.     Im  this  inclement  season, 
Mtiiteg  hnt  woc^len  dot^  or  for  ought 
to  be  the  principal  article  of  fhmale 
head-drMB  ;    only   these   two   snb* 
suaees  will  effectnally  keep  off  wet 
ind  eoid.    They  may  be  lined  with 
nlk  or  any  other  soft  substance,  bnt 
the  foondatioR,  we  repeat,  onirht  to 
be  far  or  woollui  doth ;  both  of  them 
irtides  of  English  maanfhctare   or 
preparttkm — one  vaiying  tbroagh  all 
degrees  of  price ;  the  other  withm  the 
mch  of  most  persons,  even  In  the 
■iddliBg  classes  of  sodety.    In  the 
smmaer,,  silh^  linen,  cotton,  or  any 
etber  light  fabric,  will  effect  the  pur- 
pose prepoeed'-protectioii  from  the 
nj8  of  die  snn,  and  from  the  casual 
wet  that  may  ooenr— 4hon|h  from  the 
last,  less  than  from  the  first  iaoon- 
So  much  for  the  common 
of  an  EngliBhwoman's  ont- 
efodoor  head-dress — for  the  mdtericd^ 
tbat  is  to  say :  its  use  should  always 
be  aedified  by  the  rank  and  occnpa- 
tton  ef  tin  wearer.    The  firm  must 
be  ascertained  from  a  reference  to  the 
priadples  laid  down  above,  as  to  the 
combiiiiDg  a  proper  degree  of  conceal- 
neat,  with  the  dne  exhibiting  of  the 
beanttful  features  of  the  femde  face ; 
tbe  covering  should  afford  ample  con- 
oeafaDCDt  when  wanted,  but  should 
also  adii^  of  the  head  being  com- 
pletdy  exposed  when  required.  Now, 
the  veil  gives  abundant  concealment, 
bat  docs  not  admit  of  total  removal, 
aad  is  rather  inconvenient   to   the 
wearer;  it  is  apt  to  get  in  the  way, 
and  is  in  danger  of  causing  a  slovenly, 
or  even  a  diity,  appearance ;  it  is 
note  suited  for  in-door,  than  for  out- 
oNoor  use — more  for  a  warm  than  a 
o»lddimate.    The  hood  is  the  best 
thing  we  know  of,  for  combining  the 
two  requisites  of  complete  conceal- 
meat  and   complete   exposure.     It 
aaites  by  its  shape  all  the  purposes 
of  fonn,  to  the  applicability  of  any 
kind  of  soft  material ;  and  it  is  suit- 
able to  the  dimate  of  this  country  at 
any  period  of  the  year.    But,  *^  how 
Q(^P    the   ladies   will   exclaim — 
I'  who  could  bear  to  tie  her  head  up 
m  a  pndding-baff  ? — ^Does  not  the  very 
i«m  of  the  hood  approach  too  nearly 
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to  that  of  the  head,  and  thus  violate 
a  fundamental  principle  of  SBsthetics? '' 
Our  reply  must  be,  that  there  are 
various  kinds  of  hoods,  and  that,  if 
they  be  considered  ugly,  it  is  more 
from  their  strangeness,  through  long 
disuse,  than  from  any  fault  in  their 
natural  form.  Besides,  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  concealment,  so  essential  to  a 
woman's  modesty,  militates  rather 
against  the  prindple  of  beauty ;  we 
admit  it  to  be  a  difficulty — we  would 
even  say  that  the  head  of  the  female 
while  out-of-doors,  amid  the  busy 
throng,  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
degree  of  ornament  as  the  head  of  the 
male.  If  we  can  make  woman's 
covering  graceful,  it  is  enough;  the 
beauty  of  it  should  be  reserved  for  the 
drawing-room  and  the  boudoir — it 
should  not  be  exhibited  in  the  street. 
And  after  all,  beauty  for  beauty,  we 
will  badt  a  hood  against  a  bonnet  any 
day  In  the  week. 

Bear  with  us,  however,  gentle 
ladies,  while  we  explain  to  you  how 
we  would  have  you  make  and  wear 
your  hoods ;  and,  to  do  so  the  better, 
examitte  with  us  some  of  those  delight- 
ful portraits  of  tlie  time  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyke,  when,  among  the 
nobler  classes  of  females,  dress  had 
certainly  attained  a  high,  if  not  its 
highest  point  of  picturesque  and  ele- 
gant effect.  Look  at  some  of  those 
admirable  Flemish  pictures,  where 
you  will  see  many  a  pretty  face  en* 
veloped  in  a  fur-trimmed  hood,  and 
observe  how  much  grace  and  modest 
dignity  is  given  by  that  simple  habili- 
ment. It  is  something  of  this  kind 
which  we  would  recommend.  For 
example — if  a  hood,  so  cut  as  not  to 
admit  of  too  close  a  conformation  to 
the  shape  of  the  head,  were  attached 
to  a  tippet  which  might  descend  and 
protect  the  shoulders,  or  come  even 
lower,  at  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  and 
were  fastened  round  the  neck,  the 
hood  itself  might  be  elevated  so  as  to 
cover  the  head,  and  might  be  drawn 
even  over  the  face ;  or  it  might  be  in- 
stantly thrown  back,  and  would  lie  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  in  pictu- 
resque and  graceful  folds.  The  lines 
of  such  a  covering,  not  so  flowing, 
indeed,  as  those  of  a  veil,  would  yet 
be  not  inelegant;  and  they  would 
afford  suffident  contrast  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  while  they  would  be 
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far  superior  to  the  nnmeaning  rigiditj 
of  the  bonnet.     Hoods,  such  as  those, 
are  even  now  worn  by  some  ladies  for 
carriage  purposes,  or  while  going  to 
evening  parties ;  and  they  would  look 
just  as  well  in  the  bright  light  of  the 
sun,  as  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon« 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  comfort 
and  the  utility  of  such  a  dress ;  what  a 
complete  protection  from  cold,  and,  if 
necessary,  from  wet  1  Even  in  summer, 
the  hood  would  keep  off  the  sun^s 
beams  much  more  effectually  than 
any  bonnet ;  it  would  be  light,  warm, 
portable — useable  at  pleasure,  always 
ornamental,  always  becoming.  These 
hoods  would  be  of  service,  whether 
for  a  walk  or  for  a  journey  in  a  car- 
riage ;  they  would  not  need  to  be  dis- 
entangled from  the  person  like  bon- 
nets ;  they  would  merely  have  to  be 
thrown  back ;  they  never  could  get 
spoiled    by   crushing;     they   never 
would     need    cumbrous    boxes    to 
be    carried     in ;      and,     what     is 
worthy  of  consideration,  their  cost 
might  always  be  suited  to  the  means 
of  the  wearer.    They  would  admit  of 
any  kind  of  ornament  that  would  not 
destroy  their  principle  of  utility ; — for 
ornament  ceases  to  be  ornament  when 
it  negatives  the  purpose  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  applied — it  becomes  in 
such  a  case  a  mere  excrescence :  they 
might  be  edged  and  lined  with  any, 
the  most  sumptuous  or  the  plainest 
materials :  they  might  bo  attached 
round  the  neck  by  rich  cords  of  gold 
and  jewelled  clasps,  or  they  might  be 
fastened  with  simple  ribands.    Thus, 
in  spring  tim^,  a  young  and  high-bom 
damsel  might  wear  her  hood  and  tip- 
pet of  light-coloured  silk  or  brocade, 
edged  with  ermine  or  swanks-down, 
>nd  attached  with  silver  cords  and 
clasps  of  pearl — while  the  noble  ma- 
tron might  wear  the  same  of  crimson 
or  purple  velvet,  edged  with  sable,  and 
attached  with  golden  cords  and  dia- 
monds.     The    peasant^s   wife   and 
daughter  might  use  hoods  of  black, 
blue,  or  grey  woollen  cloth,  lined  with 
grey  linen,  edged  with  plain  riband, 
and  fastened  with  a  simple  button. 
How  much  better,  how  much  more 
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rational,  how  much  more  beccHnin^, 
such  head-dresses  as  these,  than  the 
gay  but  useless  ribands,  feathers,  and 
chapeanx  of  the  one  class,  or  the  mis- 
shapen, nnoomfortable,  nntidy-look- 
ing  bonnets  of  the  other  1    Accordmg 
to  the  present  system,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  infer  the  rank  of  a  lady 
from  her  external  .costume — many 
a  milliner's  girl  has   passed  for  a 
duchess  before  now — ^whereas  by  the 
adoption  of  articles  of  dress,  founded 
on  principles  like  those  of  the  hood, 
some  decisive  marks  of  distinction 
might  be  obtained.     Thus  the  rich 
furs  and  thep  jewels,  or  the  gold  bro- 
cade of  the  princess,  might  indeed  be 
imitated  by  the  merchant's  wife— who 
at  the  present  day  is  neariy  her  equal 
in  wealth — the  representative  of  poli- 
tical power  in,  what  is  called,  a  con- 
stitutional government ;  but  the  shop- 
girl and  the  dancing-mistress  might 
break  their  hearts  with  spite,  ere  they 
could  set  up  a  system  of  dress  in 
keeping  with  hoods  of  the  kind  alluded 
to.    We  do  not  I'ecommend,  that  dis- 
tinction of  dress  according  to  differ- 
ence of  rank  should  be  carried  to  an 
undue  limit ;  for  in  the  {Nresent  age  of 
the   world,    and  ^spedallj  in  our 
country,  where  the  basis  of  society  is 
shifting,  and  where  the  pivots  of  the 
commonweal  are  loose,  too  little  dis- 
tinction of  rank  is  allowed ;  rank  is 
not  respected  as  it  onght  to  be;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  promiscuous  jnm* 
bling  together  and  confounding  of  all 
men  is  carried  too  far;  it  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  republicanism  and 
anarchy  that  we  should  do  wdl  to 
discourage.    To  ladies,  more  than  to 
men,  would  distinctions  of  dress  be 
usef^,  and  with  them  they  would  be 
more  practicable  of  reintrodaction ; 
anything  that  would  tend  to  augment 
the  outward  respect  of  men  for  wo* 
men,  and  of  women  for  each  other, 
would  be  so  much  gained  toward  a 
revival  of  some  of  the  soundest  max- 
ims of  former  days. 

Bonnets,  then,  to  Orcus  t  Hoods  to 
the  seventh  heaven  1 

H.L.J. 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN  ROMANCES. 

The  Vicsbot  and  the  Abistocract,  or  Mexico  in  1812. 

Part  the  First. 


The  most  obvious  defeat  of  the 
German  school  of  romance  is  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  its  writers  to  the 
indefinite  and  periphrastic,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  the  characteris- 
tic and  the  true  in  their  descriptions 
both  of  human  and  of  external  nature. 
Much  of  this  prevailing  habit  may 
X>erhaps  be  attributed  to  the  example 
of  Goethe,  who,  in  his  works  of  fic- 
tion, narrates  the  adventures  of  A 
and  B,  residing  in  the  town  of  C, 
situate  ui  some  nameless  and  inscru- 
table section  of  Germany.  And  when, 
to  all  this  mystery,  is  superadded  the 
ponderous  and  ungraceful  style  of 
most  German  writers,  and  the  Latin 
construction  of  their  interminable  sen- 
tences, for  the  solution  of  which  the 
reader  must  wade  to  the  final  word, 
the  lack  of  good  original  novels,  and 
the  universal  preference,  in  Germany, 
of  translations  from  French  and 
English  authors,  will  be  readily  ac- 
counted for.  The  main  source  of 
these  defects  in  the  German  writers 
maybe  found  in  theii*  retired  and  book- 
ish habits.  Shut  up  in  their  studies, 
with  no  companions  but  their  books 
and  their  meerschaums,  and  viewing 
the  external  world  through  the  loop- 
holes of  retreat,  often  anxious,  too, 
to  advance  and  illustrate  some  pet 
theory  of  their  own,  their  writings 
smell  horribly  of  the  lamp,  and  are 
long-winded,  tedious,  and  unnatu- 
raL  Another  cause  of  the  deficiencies 
above-named,  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered in  the  severity  of  German 
censorship,  and  the  apprehension  that 
more  clearness  and  identity  in  their 
descriptions  of  persons  and  places 
might  be  twisted  into  political  and 
personal  allusions. 

The  admitted  superiority  of  French 
and  English  works  of  fiction,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  widely  different 
habits  of  the  writers.  Nearly  all  the 
French,  and  many  of  the  English 
writeirs  of  the  present  day,  are  men  of 
the  world,  eschewing  solitude,  and 
mixing  largely  in  society.    The  good  ' 


eflxicts  of  this  frequent  collision  with 
their  fellow-men  are  visible  in  their 
works,  many  of  which  display  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  vivid 
power  of  description,  and  a  command 
of  dialogue,  not  only  spirited  and 
natural,  but  often  rising  with  the 
occasion  into  dramatic  point  and  bril- 
liancy. 

At  length,  however,  a  new  and  radi- 
ant star  has  arisen  in  the  cloudy  firma- 
mentof  German  fiction — anovel- writer 
whose  works  exhibit  astrikingexaraple 
of  entire  exemption  from  the  defects  so 
evident  in  the  great  majority  of  his 
brethren.  This  is  a  nameless  person- 
age, kno^^Ti  among  German  reviewers 
as  l)er  Unbckannte,  or  the  Unknown, 
and  who  has  broken  ground  that  no 
Genuan  writer  had  hitherto  ventufed 
upon.  Some  have  supposed  him  to 
be  a  Pennsylvanian,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  state  was  originally 
colonized  by  Germans,  whose  descen- 
dants still,  to  a  large  extent,  preserve 
the  language  and  habits  of  the  mother 
countiy.  Another  report  stated  him 
to  be  a  native  German,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Louisiaua,  and  established 
himself  there  as  a  planter.  Nothing 
definite,  in  short,  is  known  ;  but 
what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  been 
long  resident  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Mexico,  and  has  made  excellent 
use  of  his  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  countries  and 
their  inhabitants.  His  subjects  are, 
with  slight  exceptions.  Transatlan- 
tic, his  materials  original,  his  style 
singularly  natural  and  forcible ;  prov- 
ing that  however  nigged  the  German 
language  may  appear  in  the  works  of 
others,  it  will  yield  to  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  readily  adapt  itself  to 
every  subject. 

Our  readers  will  probably  not  have 
forgotten  a  series  of  American,  Texian, 
and  Mexican  tales  and  sketches, 
which  have  appeared  duiing  the  last 
few  months  in  tne  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine. With  some  alterations  and 
adaptations,  intended  to  render  them 
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more  acceptable  to  Engliah  tastes, 
they  are  selections  from  the  works 
of  the  writer  above  described.  These 
works  being  published,  as  already 
mentioned,  anonymously,  and  at 
piioes  beyond  the  means  of  most 
German  readers,  are  but  partially 
known  and  read  even  in  Germany; 
llnd  in  this  country  they  are  entir^y 
tinknown,  snch  portions  excepted  as 
have  appeared  withotit  a  name  in  our 
recent  nnmbem.  Having  there  pre** 
s^ted  cor  readers  with  specimens 
only,  and  for  ibe  moAt  part  of  his 
latest  works,  we  wfU  no#  proceed  to 
give  them  6ome  account  of  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  important  prodnc-' 
tik)HB — a  Mexican  hiM;orical  romance 
of  striking  interest,  dated  two  years 
subsequently  to  the  finSt  revolutionary 
ontbreiak  in  Mexico,  and  exhibiting  a 
degree  of  descriptive  and  dramatic 
power  unparalleled  in  the  whole 
range  of  German  fiction. 

When,  in  the  year  1776,  the  British 
colonies,  now  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  made  their  deda* 
ration  of  independence,  the  struggle 
that  ensued  Was  unmarked  by  any 
tircumstances  of  particular  atrocity  or 
blood-thirstiness,  except  perhaps,  oc- 
casionally, on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  either  party*  The  ^t  waa 
between  men  of  the  same  race,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  countrymen  and  bro- 
thers, and  whose  sympathies  and 
feelings  were  in  many  respects  in  uni- 
{son  ;  it  was  fought  manfully  and  fiur- 
ly,  as  beseemed  civtliKed  men  in  the 
eighteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
^ra.  Whatever  wrongs,  real  or  kna*- 
ginary,  the  British  Americans  had 
to  compliun  of^  they  had  utme  that 
aufficed,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  to  jus- 
tify reprisals  or  crdelties  beyond  those 
Which  the  most  humanely  conducted 
abd  least  envenomed  wars  inevitably 
«ntail.  But  it  was  under  strikingly 
different  circnthstances  that  the  secmKl 
*f  the  two  great  republics  whidi,  with 
the  exoeptioti  of  British  possessions, 
now  comprise  the  whole  dvilifced  por- 
tion of  the  l^otth  American  conti&ent, 
atarted  into  existence.  In  the  former 
in^tatKse  wad  seen  the  young  and 
VteoJNrtis  corintrv  which,  having  at- 
ti^kied  ite  majority^  and  i^KAg  itself 
itMte  to  dispense  With  parental  gua^ 


and  vindicated  it,  with  a  strong  hand, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  cool  judgment.  In  the  latter 
case  it  was  the  spring  of  the  caged 
tign*,  that  for  yeaia  had  pined  in  a 
narrow  prison  beneath  the  scourge  of 
its  keeper,  whom  it  at  last  tuned 
upon  and  rent  in  its  fury. 

Subdued  by  the  fierce  assaaltofa 
handful  of  desperate  adventurers,  the 
history  of  Mexico,  from  the  eariiesC 
period  <A  its  conquest,  is  one  eontina* 
ons  record  of  oppression  and  cmdty 
on  the  one  hand,  of  long  and  bitter 
suffning  on  the  other.  Defvived  of 
its  religion  and  customs,  ita  priesthood 
and  legitimate  sovereigns  merdleeBly 
tortur^  and  slain,  its  temples  and 
institutions  annihilated,  its  very  bis* 
tory  and  traditions  blottedout,  Mexico^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
rapidly  transformed  from  a  flonrisbiag 
and  independent  empire  into  a  bugft 
province;  while  its inhabitanta became 
a  disposable  horde,  on  whom  tiie 
conqtteiY)rs  seemed  to  think  they  weie 
conferring  a  benefit,  when  they  madi 
gift  of  them  by  htmdreda  and  thou- 
sands, like  sheep  or  oxen,  to  a  lawless 
and  reckless  soldiery.  Ilien*  housed 
and  lands,  sometimea  even  their 
wives  and  children,  were  snatched 
from  them,  and  they  were  driven  ia 
herds  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  ooa- 
dcmned  to  carry  burdens  over  path- 
less and  predpitous  mountaina;  Vkt 
the  Gibeonites  of  old,  they  were  made 
hewers  oi  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  all  the  congregation.  Expelled 
from  the  towns,  and  confined  to  ham- 
lets and  villages,  whence  they  wert 
only  summoned  to  toil  in  the  serrice 
of  their  opt^resaors,  they  became  la 
dttie  entirely  bmtallaed^  loaittg  the 
finer  and  more  noMe  qaallties  that 
distinguish  man  from  the  bfsaat  of  the 
forest,  and  retainfaig  only  a  bitter 
sense  of  their  degradation,  a  virid 
impression  of  the  sufferings  ^ey  daily 
endured,  and  a  gloomy  instinctive 
longing  after  a  bloody  revenge. 

With  these  Indiana,  who,  aft  the 
commencement  of  the  present  eentuiy, 
composed  two'-fifths  of  the  populaHon 
<^  Mexico,  may  be  classed  a  race  of 
beings  equally  numerous,  equally  un- 
foitunate  and  destitute.,  and  still  wilder 
and  mor«  despised-^namely^  the  vari- 
oaa  caates  sprung  from  the  mtereoarte 
of  Ihe  ^onqtiiaxMS  «if  the  oouatiy,  «f 
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their  sHCcessors  and  "slaves,  with  the 
liboiigiDes.  These  hulf-bloods,  who 
united  the  apparent  stupidity  and  real 
apathy  of  the  Indian  with  the  lawless- 
beflS  and  impatience  of  i-estraint  of 
their  white  fathers,  found  themselves 
driven  ont  into  a  worid  that  branded 
them  for  the  accident  of  their  birth ; 
deprived  of  all  property,  and  reduced 
to  the  most  ignoble  employments; 
continoal  objects  of  fear  and  detesta- 
tion to  the  better  classes,  because 
they  had  nothing  to  risk,  and  e^'ery 
thin^  to  gain,  by  a  political  convul- 
sion. Such  were  the  principal  ele- 
teenta  of  a  population  which,  after 
(centuries  Of  patient  endurance,  was  at 
last  roused  to  enter  the  lists  and  strug- 
gle for  its  Independence,  with  all  the 
fury  of  the  eaptive  who  breaks  the 
long«-wom  fetters  from  his  chafed  and 
bleeding  limbs,  and  seeks  his  deliver- 
iMice  in  the  titter  extermination  of  his 
Jailerft. 

For  three  hundred  years  had  the 
Mexicans  groaned  under  the  lash  of 
their  taskmasters,  ruled  by  raonarchs 
whofiA  they  never  beheld,  and  enduring 
Innmnerablc  evils,  without  nourishing 
k  mngle  rebellious  or  revolutionary 
tfaonght.  If  the  breeze  of  liberty  that 
blew  over  from  the  north,  occasionally 
ttwftkened  in  their  minds  the  idea  of 
an  knproved  state  of  things,  the  hope, 
or  Hither  wish,  speedily  died  away, 
tm^ed  and  annihilated  under  the 
weH-^mWned  system  of  oppression 
employed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  no* 
bles  had  ranged  themselves  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  the 
middle  classes  had  followed  their  ex- 
cmple,  ^id  the  people  were  compelled 
td  obey.  All  was  quiet  in  Mexico, 
leng  i^er  insurrections  had  broken 
oot  in  Spanish  colonies  further  south ; 
iffid  this  state  of  tranquillity  was  not 
evea  disturbed,  when  news  were 
brought  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
itH  heredllarf  foe,  of  the  occupation 
^Madrid  by  French  armies,  and  of 
the  scenes  of  butchery  that  took  place 
Sn  that  capital  on  the  second  day  of 
May  180Sw  The  Mexicans,  far  from 
mviulitig  themselT^  of  this  favourable 
opportnnily  to  proclaim  their  own 
hidependeuce,  hastened  to  give  proofs 
of  tifeir  ^mpathgr  with  the  aggrieved 
hoDOorof  the  mother  conntry ;  and  on 
iril  Mum  fMMiaded  c^vses  upon  the 
head  of  the  powerful  usurper  who 


had  ousted  their  legitimate  but  un- 
known monarch  from  his  throne,  and 
now  detained  him  in  captivity.  In- 
telligence of  the  Junta's  declaration 
of  war  against  Napoleon  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause,  and  all 
were  striving  to  demonstrate  their 
enthusiasm  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner, when  a  i-oyal  decree  arrived, 
issued  by  the  very  prince  whose  mis- 
fortunes they  were  deploring,  and  by 
which  Mexico  was  ordered  to  recog- 
nise as  its  sovereign  the  brother  of 
that  usur|Xir  who  had  dispossessed  its 
rightful  king. 

A  stronger  proof  of  Fenlinand's  un- 
woi'thiness  to  rule,  could  hardly  have 
been  given  to  the  Mexicans  than  the 
decree  in  question.  Loyalty  had  long 
been  an  article  of  faith  with  the  whole 
nation ;  but  even  as  the  blindest 
superstition  is  sometimes  metamor* 
phosed  on  a  sudden  into  total  infide- 
lity, passing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  so  was  all  feeling  of  loyalty 
utterly  extinguished  in  the  breast  of 
the  Mexican  people  by  this  instance 
of  regal  abjectness.  It  would  have 
been  long  before  they  revolted  against 
their  hereditary  Spanish  ruler ;  but  to 
find  themselves  given  away  by  him 
in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  was  a 
degradation  which  they  felt  the  more 
deeply  from  its  being  almost  the  only 
one  that  had  been  hitherto  spared 
them.  Discontent  was  universal;  and 
by  a  unanimous  and  popular  mo\-e- 
ment,  the  decree  was  publicly  burned. 

With  just  indignation  did  the  Mex- 
icans now  discover  that  those  persons 
who  had  hitherto  most  prided  them- 
selves on  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  king  and  the  reigning  dynasty, 
were  precisely  the  firat  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign. 
Tlic  whole  of  the  government  officers, 
Spaniai-ds  nearly  to  a  man,  hastened 
to  take  measures  for  the  surrender  of 
the  nation  to  its  new  ruler,  without 
even  enquuing  whether  it  approved 
of  the  change.  One  man  only  was  in 
favour  of  a  more  honourable  expedi- 
ent, and  that  man  was  Iturrigaray, 
the  viceroy.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  cowardice  and  cunning  of  his  cap- 
tive sovereign,  the  former  of  which 
qualities  had  dictated  the  decree,  he 
had  nevertheless  formed  a  plan  to 
preserve  Mexico  for  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  its  population. 
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A  junta,  oomposed  of  Spaniards  and 
of  the  most  distingoished  Mexicans, 
was  to  represent  the  nation  till  the 
arrival  of  farther  {lews  or  orders  from 
Europe.  This  plan  was  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Mexicans,  who  look- 
ed forward  with  unbounded  delight  to 
the  mon^ent  when  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  public  affairs  of  their 
couutry.  The  joy  wa»  universal ;  but 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  joy,  and  of 
the  preliminaries  to  the  carrying  out 
of  this  jHTOject,  the  author  of  it,  the 
viceroy  himseLT,  was  seized  in  his  pa- 
lace by  his  own  countrymen,  conduct- 
ed with  his  family  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
shipped  off  to  Spain  as  a  state  pri* 
soner. 

By  this  lawless  proceeding,  it  was 
made  evident  to  the  weakest  compre- 
hension, that  so  long  as  the  Spaniard 
ruled,  the  Mexican  must  remain  in  a 
state  of  unconditional  slavery ;  that 
he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  management  of  his  country;  and 
that  the  act  of  violence  of  which  Itur- 
rigaray  had  been  the  victim,  had  been 
solely  caused  by  the  disposition  he 
had  shown  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  Creoles. 
From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the 
decision  of  the  Mexicans  to  get  rid  of 
the  Spaniards  at  any  price;  and  a 
conspiracy  was  immediately  organiz- 
ed, which  was  joined  by  at  least  a 
hundred  of  the  principal  Creoles,  and 
by  a  far  larger  number  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  of  the  military — the  object 
being  to  shake  off  the  ignominious 
yoke  that  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
them.  The  treason  of  one  of  the  con- 
q)irators,  who  on«his  death-bed,  in 
confession,  betrayed  his  confederates, 
accelerated  the  outbreak  of  the  plot. 

It  was  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th  September  1810,  that 
Don  Ignacio  Allende  y  Unzaga,  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  regiment  dt  la  Reyna^ 
came  in  all  haste  from  Gueretaro  to 
Dolores,  and  burst  into  the  dwelling 
of  Fadre  Hidalgo,  the  parish  priest  of 
the  latter  place,  with  news  that  the 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered,  and 
an  order  issued  to  take  prisoners,  dead 


or  alive,  all  those  concerned  in  it. 
With  the  prospect  of  certain  death 
before  their  eyes,  the  two  ooDspirators 
held  a  short  consultation,  and  then 
hastened  to  announce  to  their  friends 
their  firm  decision  to  stake  their  lives 
upon  the  freedom  of  their  country. 
Two  officers,  the  lieutenants  Abasalo 
and  Aldama,  and  several  mosici&ns, 
friends  and  companions  of  the  cum, 
joined  them,  and  by  these  men,  thir- 
teen in  number,  was  the  great  Mexi- 
can revolution  begun. 

Whilst  Hidalgo,  a  crucifix  in  his 
left  hand,  a  pistol  in  his  right,  har- 
ried to  the  prison  and  set  at  liberty 
the  criminals  confined  there,  Allende 
proceeded  to  the  Bouses  of  the  Si^nish 
inhalHtants,  and  compelled  them  to 
deliver  up  their  plate  and  ready  mo- 
ney. Then,  with  the  cry  of  "  Viva  la 
Independencia,  y  muera  el  mal  goin- 
emoT^  the  insurgents  paraded  the 
streets  of  Dolores.  The  whole  of  the 
Indian  population  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  their  beloved 
curate,  who,  in  a  few  hours,  found 
himself  at  the  head' of  some  thousand 
men.  They  took  the  road  to  M^el 
el  Grande,  and,  before  reaching  that 
place,  were  joined  by  eight  hundred 
recruits  from  Aliende's  regiment 
touting  their  war-cry  of  **  Death  to 
the  Gachupins  I "  *  the  rebels  reached 
San  Felipe ;  in  three  days  thdr  num- 
bers amounted  to  twenty  thousand ; 
at  Zelay  a,  a  whole  regiment  of  Mexican 
infantry,  and  a  portion  of  the  cavalry 
regiment  of  the  Principe,  came  over 
to  them.  On  they  went,  ^^Muenm 
los  Gachupinosl"  still  their  cry,  to 
Guanaxato,  the  richest  city  in  Mexico, 
where  they  were  joined  by  some  more 
troops.  Indians  kept  flowing  in  from 
all  sides,  and  the  mob,  for  it  was  little 
more,  soon  reached  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  fortified  alhondega,  or 
granary,  at  Guanaxato,  was  taken  by 
storm ;  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  who 
had  shut  themselves  up  there  with 
their  treasures,  were  massaoned ;  up- 
wards of  five  millions  of  hard  doUsfS 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  iasnigents. 
This  success  brought  more  Indians 


*  Gaohupin  is  an  untranslatable  word  of  Mexican  origin.  The  Spaniards  af- 
■erted  it  to  mean  a  hero  on  horseback ;  the  Indians  and  coloured  races,  who  ap- 
plied it  as  a  term  of  contempt  and  reproach  to  the  Spaniards  and  their  dependent 
Creolesy  understood  by  it  a  thief. 
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from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
were  soon  eighty  thocuand  men  col* 
lected  together,  bat  amongst  them 
were  hardly  four  thousand  muskets. 
Pressing  forward,  by  way  of  Valla- 
dolid,  towards  Mexico,  they  totally 
defeated  Colonel  Truxillo  at  Las  Cru* 
ces,  and,  on  the  31st  October,  looked 
down  from  the  rising  ground  of  Santa 
Fe  opon  the  capital  city,  within  the 
walls  of  which  were  thirty  thousand 
Leperos,*  who  awaited  but  the  sig- 
nal to  break  into  open  insurrection. 
Ouiy  two  thousand  troops  of  the  line 
gamsoned    Mexico ;     Caileja,    the 
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drama  was  over,  within  six  months 
after  the  bloody  curtain  had  been 
raised ;  but  the  torch  of  insurrection, 
far  from  being  extinguished  by  the 
fall  of  its  bearer,  had  divided  and 
multiplied  itself,  as  if  to  spread  the 
conflagration  with  more  certainty. 
Thousands  of  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  battle-fields  of  Aculco,  Mar- 
fil,  and  Calderon,  now  spread  them- 
selves through  the  different  provinces, 
and  commenced  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion that  was  destined,  slowly  but 
surely,  to  sweep  away  their  unap- 
peasable  tyrants.      Most   of   these 


commander-in-chief,  was  a  hundred '  bands  were  commanded  by  priests, 


leagues  off;  another  general,  the 
Coont  oC  Cadena,  sixty;  in  the 
mountains  the  people  were  rising  in 
farour  of  the  revolution ;  another  pa- 
triot chief  was  marching  from  Tlalne- 
pada  to  support  Hidalgo,  while  the 
viceroy  was  preparing  to  retire  to 
Vera  CnuB.  The  fate  of  Mexico  was, 
aooording  to  all  appearance,  about  to 
be  decided ;  one  bold  assault,  and  the 


lawyers,  or  adventurers,  who  acted 
without  plan  or  concert,  and  possess- 
ed little  or  no  qualification  for  their 
post  as  leaders,  save  their  hatred  of 
the  Gachupins.  But  few  of  the  better 
class  of  Creoles  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the  insurgents;  and  the  strife 
was  to  all  appearance  between  the 
Indians  and  half-bloods,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  property  and  intelli- 


Indians  would  again  be  the  rulers  of  gence  of  the  country,  represented  by 
the  Gountiy.  But  on  the  very  day  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  on  the 
after  their   arrival  within   sight  of    other. 


Mexico,  Hidalgo,  with  his  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  commenced  a 
retreat  The  capital  was  saved ;  and 
from  that  day  may  be  dated  the  suf- 
ferings and  reverses  of  the  patriots. 

On  the  7th  November,  at  Acxdco, 
Hidalgo  met  the  united  Spanish  and 
Creole  anny,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
eoinbat  that  ensued.  Soon  afterwards, 
Allende  experienced  a  like  misfortune 
at  Maifil ;  and  a  third  action,  near 
Calderon,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  Hidalgo  himself  was  be- 
trayed at  Acalito,  with  fifty  of  his 
ooinpanions,  and  put  to  death. 

The  first  act  of  the  revolutionary 


The  Creoles,  although  considerably 
less  oppressed  than  the  coloured  races, 
had  felt  themselves  more  so;  because, 
being  more  enlightened  and  civilized, 
they  bad  a  livelier  feeling  and  percep- 
tion of  the  yoke  than  the  Indians  and 
half-castes.  Chilc^ren  and  descendants 
of  the  Spaniard's,  who  looked  with 
sovereign  contempt  upon  every  thing 
Creole,  even  to  their  own  offspring, 
the  white  Mexicans  imbibed  hatred 
of  Spain  almost  with  their  mothers* 
milk.  Far  frt)m  enjoying  what  the 
letter  of  the  law  gave  them,  the  same 
rights  as  their  European  fathers,  they 
found  themselves  driven  back  among 


*  The  word  L^peros,  which,  literally  translated,  means  lepers.  Is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  homeless  and  houseless  wretches  who  are  to  be  seen  wandering  by 
thoBsands  about  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Mexico.  They  consist  of  beggars,  me- 
danics,  writers,  and  even  artists.  The  most  industrious  amongst  them  work  one, 
or  at  most  two,  days  in  the  week,  and  the  dress  of  these  consists  of  thin  trousers, 
A  lort  of  eloak,  and  a  straw  hat.  Their  dwelling  is  in  any  hole  or  comer,  under 
t^  arcades  of  the  houses,  or  in  the  mud  cottages  of  the  suburbs.  Some  of  the 
work  they  produce  is  wonderfid  for  its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  They  manufacture  the 
finest  gold  chains,  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Their  statuettes  and  ixnages  of  saints  are  often  masterpieces.  During  the  revola- 
tion  their  character  as  a  class  became  materially  worse.  There  are  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  them  who  do  literally  nothing,  possess  nothing,  and  lie  about  the 
■treets  stark  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  tattered  woollen  blanket. 
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the  people ;  while  all  offices  and  posts 
were  filled  by  Spaniards,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  came  to  Mexico  in  rags, 
and  left  it  possessed  of  immense 
wealth.  Even  the  possession  of  mag- 
nificent estates,  with  their  inoalcnlable 
subterranean  treasures,  was  of  preca- 
rions  benefit  to  the  Creoles ;  for  the 
Spaniards  pafd  small  respect  to  the 
laws  of  property,  and,  in  the  name  of 
tiieir  royal  master,  assumed  unlimited 
power  over  the  Land. 

The  bitterness  of  ibeling  consequent 
on  this  state  of  things,  at  length  rous- 
ed into  activity  the  latent  desire  of 
freedom  from  the  Spanish  rule,  a  free- 
dom which  was  to  have  been  <^)tained 
by  the  conspiracy  already  referred  to. 
On  a  given  day,  there  was  to  have 
been  a  general  rising  throughout 
Mexico ;  all  the  Spanish  odcers  and 
emphydi  were  to  have  been  arrested, 
and  their  places  filled  by  Creoles;  the 
seaports  were  to  have  been  seized  and 
garrisoned,  so  as  to  prevent  succours 
coming  to  the  Spaniards  from  the 
neighlMuring  island  of  Cuba.  The 
discovery  and  premature  ontbrealc  of 
the  plot,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
the  causes  of  its  fidiare.  Hidalgo, 
who  was  too  deeply  compromised  to 
recede,  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolution,  and  enragisd  against 
the  Creoles,  who  had,  for  the  most 
part,  managed  to  draw  their  heads 
out  6f  the  noose,  commenced  with  his 
Indians  a  war  of  extermination  that 
spared  neither  Spaniards  nor  Creoles. 
This  terrible  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  Boldier-priest,  of  itself  decided  the 
fate  of  the  outbreak.  The  Creoles 
were  compelled  to  unite  with  the 
very  Spaniards  whose  downfall  they 
had  been  plotting ;  and  it  was  mainly 
through  their  co-operation  that  the 
three  battles  with  the  rebels  had  been 
won.  The  Spaniards,  bowever,  in- 
stead of  being  grateful  for  the  assist- 
ance they  had  received  from  the 
Creoles,  persisted  in  looking  upon  the 
latter  as  a  pack  of  unludky  labels, 
whose  treason  had  not  even  been  fen* 
dered  respectable  by  success. 

Enraged  at  the  revolt  that  had 
threatened  to  deprive  their  king  of 
his  supremacy,  and  themselves  cf  the 
plunder  of  the  richest  conntiT  in  the 
worid,  the  Spaniards  ^yplied  them-* 
selves  to  obviate  the  p<»8ibiyty  bt 
any  future  rebellion,  by  ptet^  much 


the  same  measures  that  a  bee-hanter 
takes  to  secure  himself  against  the 
stings  of  the  bees  before  seizing  thdr 
honey,  namely,  by  fire  and  the  axe. 
Twenty-four  cities,  both  large  and 
small,  and  innumerable  villages,  were 
razed  to  the  ffround  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  the  revolution, 
and  their  inhabitants  utterly  exter-> 
minated,  as  a  punishment  for  ha\dng 
favoured  the  insurgents.  Even  then, 
these  bigoted  and  barbarous  servants 
of  legitimacy  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  wholesale  slaughter.  Throagh 
the  medium  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
*  name  of  the  divine  Trinity  sad  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  they  proclaimed  a 
solemn  amnesty,  and  those  among 
the  credulous  and  unfortunate  rebeU 
who  availed  themselves  of  it  were 
mercilessly  massacred.  This  infil- 
mons  and  blasphemous  piece  of  bad 
faith  rendered  any  pacification  of  the 
country  impossible,  and  went  ftu*  to- 
wards uniting  the  whole  poputofion 
against  its  contemptible  and  blood- 
tWrsty  tyrants. 

Amongst  the  adventurais  who  had 
joined  Hidalgo  on  his  triumphant 
march  from  Guanaxato  to  Mexico^ 
was  his  old  friend  and  8<^oolfUlow, 
Morellos,  rector  of  Nucupetaro.  Hi- 
dalgo received  him  as  a  lH*othtf ,  and 
commissioned  him  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  in  the  sonth- western 
provinces  of  Mexico.  Morellos,  who 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  repaurd 
to  his  appointed  post  with  only  five 
followers.  In  Petalan  he  was  joined 
by  twenty  negroes,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mised their  freedom ;  and  soon  sfter- 
Wards  several  Creoles  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  banner.  Unlike  the 
unfortunate  Hidalgo,  he  began  the 
war  on  a  small  scale,  and  alter  the 
fashion  of  those  guerillas  who  in  Spain 
bad  done  so  mucb  mischief  to  the 
French  armies.  Gradually  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  his  operations,  he  had, 
duiin^  a  sixteen  months'  war&rs, 
gained  several  not  unimportant  ad- 
vantages over  the  l^anish  generab. 
J^port  represented  him  as  a  man  of 
grave  and  earnest  character-Hiuite  the 
converse  of  the  hasty  and  unrefleetiBg 
Hidalgo — of  sound  judgment,  irre- 
proachable morals,  and  fhr  nmn  libe- 
ral and  extended  views  than  toold 
have  been  expected  from  the  eonfioed 
Mudttion  Of  a  M^xicftn  priest   The 
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iufiuoMe  h^  posaassed  oyer  the  la- 
dU^  was  said  to  be  anboiinded. 

At  the  time  at  which  the  action  of 
the  book  now  before  ug  commences, 
samel^,  upon  a  carnival  day  of  the 
veAT  1812,  Morellos  had  marched  into 
the  vicinity  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of 
his  little  army.  The  principal  leaders 
of  the  patriots,  Yittoria,  Gaerero, 
Bnvo,  Ossoumo,  and  others,  had 
pUced  themselvea  under  his  orders ; 
aud  the  moral  weight  of  his  name 
teemed  to  be  at  last  producing  what 


had  been  wanting  since  the  death  of 
Hidalgo — namely,  that  unanimity  in 
the  operations  of  the  patriots,  and 
that  degree  of  discipline  amongst  their 
troops,  which  were  calculated  to  gain 
them  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  "  Vice-i' 
roy  *'  are  of  so  striking  a  nature,  and 
give  such  strange  and  startUng 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  Mexican  so* 
ciety  and  feeling  at  that  period,  that, 
with  some  slight  abridgement,  we 
ehall  here  translate  them  both. 


Chaptbb  tbb  Fiaax. 

**  *Tto  known,  at  least  it  should  b«,  that  tbrougiioQi 
AU  eoQDtrles  of  th«  Catholic  persuasion. 
Some  veeks  before  Sbrore  Tuesday  cornea  sbout^ 

The  people  take  their  All  of  recreation. 
And  buy  repentance,  ere  thejr  grow  devout^ 

HoweTer  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station. 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masking^ 
AJBd  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking." 

Btbqv. 

The  siesta  waa  over ;  and  the  pro*  of  some  of  them  was  no  less  remark- 

fooad  stillness  in  which  the  capital  of  able.    Here  might  be  seen  a  gigantic 

New  Spain  had  been  buried  during  tenatero^  or  porter,  in  a  sergeant*s 

the  preceding  two  hours,  was  sud*  jacket,  and  with  the  enormous  cocked 

desly  broken  by  the  hum  of  innume*  hat  of  a  Spanish  general  upon  his 


rsbie  voices.  The  noise,  which  com-' 
menoed  in  the  suburbs,  extended  it- 
lelf  rapidly,  and  increased  almost  to  a 
roar,  scaring  away  the  gallinazos  and 
otker  birds  of  prey,  that  were  as  usual 
leeking  food  ia  the  streets  and  squares 


head,  a  globe  and  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  a  pasteboard  cross,  strut- 
ting proudly  about  in  the  character 
of  the  Redeemer  of  Atolnico  ;*  while 
around  him  a  party  of  Indians,  Zam- 
bos,  and  Metises,  metamorphosed  into 


of  the  city  of  Mexico.    Thousands  of    Apostles,  Pharisees,  and  Jewish  wo- 


tbeinhabitants  arose  from  their  resting- 
pUees  under  the  porticoes  of  houses, 
cfaorches,  and  palaces,  or  harried  forth 
from  the  great  bazar,  eager  to  cele- 
hrsta  the  caniiTal  with  that  boundless 
Qinb  and  license  by  which  Roman 
Catholic  nations  seem  to  console 
tbemselTes  for  the  fasts  and  priya- 
tioDs  that  are  to  succeed  it. 

The  variety  of  the  costumes  in 
which  the  maskers  had  arrayed  them- 
selves was  endless,  while  the  profanity 


men,  performed  dances  of  very  ques- 
tionable propriety  in  honour  of  their 
divine  master.  In  another  place, 
Adam  and  Eve  were  incessantly 
driven  out  of  Paradise  by  an  angel 
with  a  flaming  sword -^  the  three 
figures  resembling  very  much  the  same 
persons,  as  they  used  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  halfpenny  woodcuts  of 
the  past  century.  Beside  them,  Dio$ 
el  Padre  led  off  a  dance  to  the  sound 
of  acracked  guitar,whlchStCeciUa  was 


*  The  chapel  of  the  Redeemer  of  Atolnico  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
and  high  mountain,  two  and  a  half  leagues  from  Miguel  el  Grande,  and  is  much 
retorted  to  by  pilgrims.  On  the  high  altar  are  statues  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin 
Mtry,  and  Mary  Magdalei^  of  soUd  silver,  studded  with  rubies  and  emeralds. 
There  are  also  in  the  same  church  thirty  other  altari^  with  statues  as  large  as  lif% 
pillari,  crossoa,  and  candlesticks,  all  of  the  same  metal.  The  sums  that  are  each 
7«ar  orffered  up  at  this  Bhrine,  are  said  to  amount  to  considerably  mere  than  one 
huidrad  thouaand  dollars, 
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twanging  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
nasal  melody  of  the  gangaso  ;*  and  a 
little  further  on,  the  child  Jcsns, 
mounted  on  a  jackass,  was  flying  into 
Egypt,  and  squirting,  as  he  went, 
streams  of  water  into  the  open  win- 
dows of  houses,  and  into  the  fiices  of 
the  passers-by.  Mingled  with  the 
mummers  were  crowds  of  loathsome 
Uperos;  and  again,  amongst  these 
might  be  seen  numerous  groups  of 
perfumwi  dandier  and  elegantly  dress- 
ed ladies,  who  contrasted  with  the 
throng  of  Indians  as  swamp-lilies  do 
with  the  filth  and  corruption  of  a  pesti- 
lential marsh.  In  spite  of  the  broad 
sunlight,  rockets  were  going  off  on  all 
sides,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Indians,  who  burst  out  into  screams 
of  wild  delight  each  time  that  one  of 
the  fiery  missiles  caused  alarm  and 
confusion  amongst  the  gaily  attired 
dames  who  thronged  the  balconies, 
and  gazed  down  from  their  windows 
npon  the  motley  scene.  The  con- 
trast of  all  this  movement  and  uproar 
with  the  silence  and  solitude  that  had 
reigned  so  few  moments  before,  was 
startling.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  had 
suddenly  opened  and  vomited  forth 
the  thousands  of  Mulattocs  and  Zam- 
bos,  Indians,  Metises,  and  Creoles,! 
that  now  sang,  danced,  chattered, 
screamed,  and  shouted — doing  their 
ntmost  worthily  to  play  their  part  in 
the  time-honoured  saturnalia  of  the 
Romish  church. 

Differing  from  the  custom  of  more 
refined,  although  perhaps  not  more 
enlightened,  countries,  only  a  very  few 
of  the  numerous  parties  of  maskers 
seemed  to  aim,  by  their  costume  or 
action,  at  a  satire  on  the  follies,  foibles, 
or  occurrences  of  the  times.  Now 
and  then,  however,  an  exception  was 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  this  was  especi- 
ally remarkable  in  a  group  which  it 
becomes  necessary  here  to  describe. 

It  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  fantastically 
attired  in  the  national  costumes  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes.    These  were 


grouped  round  a  carro^  or  two-wheded 
cart,  in  so  pictoresqne  a  nuinner^hal 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  their  per- 
formance had  been  preconcerted  and 
rehearsed.  They  wore  symbols  of 
mourning,  and  seemed  acting  as  pall- 
bearers and  followers  of  a  funeral; 
while  upon  the  cart  itself  were  two 
figures,  in  which  the  horrible  and  the 
comic  were  blended  after  a  most  ex- 
traordinary fashion.  One  of  them 
was  a  Torso,  from  whose  breast  and 
headless  neck,  and  from  the  stnmps 
of  his  arms  and  legs,  blood  was  inces- 
santly dropping,  and  as  fast  as  it 
dropped,  it  was  greedily  licked  np  by 
several  persons  in  Spanish  masks  and 
dresses.  The  mutilated  forai  seemed 
still  to  have  life  in  it,  for  it  groaned 
and  gave  out  hollow  sounds  of  agony 
and  complaint ;  at  the  same  time 
struggling,  but  in  vain,  to  shake  off 
a  monster  that  sat  vampire-like  upon 
its  body,  and  dug  its  tiger  claws  into 
the  breast  of  the  sufferer.  The  aspect 
of  this  monster  was  as  strange  as  that 
of  its  victim.  It  had  the  cowl,  and 
the  sleek  but  sinister  countenance  of 
a  well-fed  Dominican  friar;  on  its 
right  hand  was  fixed  a  blazing  torch, 
on  its  left  stood  a  dog  that  barked 
continually  ;  its  head  was  covered 
with  a  brass  basin,  apparently  meant 
to  represent  the  barber  helmet  of  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha.  From  the 
shoulders  of  the  figure  protruded  a 
pair  of  dusky  wings,  not  unlike  those 
with  which  griffins  and  other  fabnloos 
monsters  are  represented  in  old  books 
of  heraldr>' ;  its  back  was  terminated 
by  the  tail  of  the  coyote,  or  Mexican 
wolf;  while  the  claws  with  which  it 
seemed  digging  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  Torso,  were  those  of  a  cagoar 
or  tiger. 

This  singular  pageant  passed  through 
the  Tacuba  street  into  that  of  San 
Agustin,  thence  through  the  Plateria 
and  the  Calle  Aguila  into  the  quarter 
of  the  city  known  as  the  Trespana, 
where  it  came  to  a  halt  before  the 
hotel  of  the  same  name.    During  this 


♦  A  monotonous  species  of- dance. 

f  Creoles  are  bom  in  Mexico  of  white  parents.  The  Metises  are  the  descend- 
ants of  whites  and  Indians,  the  Mulattoes  of  whites  and  Negroes,  the  Zambos,  or 
Chinos,  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  The  unmixed  races  are  Spaniards,  Creoles^ 
Indians,  and  Negroes.  Salta^cUrcu,  literally,  a  spring  backwiirds,  is  the  term 
applied  to  those  of  whom  the  mothers  were  of  a  winter  race  than  the  fathers. 


progress,  the  crowd  of  Indians,  Me- 
tises, and  other  coloured  races,  had 
been  augmented  by  numerous  parties 
of  Creoles ;  while  the  Spaniards  con- 
tented themselves  with  gazing  dis- 
trustfully at  the  procession  from  the 
windows  of  their  houses.  The  strange 
group  was  now  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  Zambos,  Creoles,  Metises, 
and  Indians,  presenting  a  variety  and 
originality  of  costume,  physiognomy, 
and  colour — a  contact  and  contrast  of 
the  most  costly  and  sumptuous  habi- 
liments with  the  meanest  and  most 
disgusting  rags,  such  as  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  seek  in  any  other  country 
than  Mexico. 

Amongst  the  most  elegantly  dressed 
of  those  whom  the  enigmatical  mas- 
querade attracted,  was  a  young  man, 
ef  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  to  what  race  he  belonged.  His 
face  was  covered  by  a  closely-fitting 
silken  mask,  in  which  every  hue  of 
the  rainbow  was  blended,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  was  adapted  so  admi- 
rably to  hia  features,  as  at  first  to 
leave  the  spectators  in  doubt  whether 
it  were  not  the  real  colour  of  his  skin. 
He  skipped  airily  out  of  the  fonda  of 
Trespana  into  the  street,  cast  a  keen 
but  hasty  glance  around  him,  and  then 
began  to  make  his  way  through  the 
mob  that  surrounded  the  pageant. 
There  was  a  nameless  something  in  his 
manner  and  appearance  that  caused 
the  throng  to  open  him  a  willing  pas- 
sage towards  the  object  of  general 
curiosity. 

*'  Foolish  mob  !  brainless  mob  I 
swinish  mob  ! "  cried  the  stranger, 
when  he  at  length  stood  beside  the 
cart  upon  which  the  monster  was  still 
rending  its  hapless  victim ;  "  whither 
are  ye  running,  and  pressing,  and 
crowding,  and  what  are  ye  come  to 
see?  Know  ye  not  that  in  Mexico 
it  is  forbidden  to  see,  especially  to  see 
clearly?" 

The  tone  of  the  speaker,  his  sudden 
appearance,  and  the  bold  originality 
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of  his  manner,  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  timidity  of  the  other  Creoles, 
who  had  all  in  their  turn  approached 
the  cart  cautiously,  viewed  it  for  a 
few  moments  with  an  air  of  mistrust, 
and  then  withdrawn  themselves  to  a 
distance,  in  order  to  await  in  safety 
what  might  next  ensue.  The  daring 
address  of  the  new-comer,  so  different 
from  this  prudent  behaviour,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  universal  attention. 

"  What  now,  men  of  Mexico,  or  of 
Anahuac,  if  you  prefer  that  name, 
Aztecs  and  Tenochtitlans  and  Otho- 
mltes,  and  Metises  and  Eambos  and 
Salta-atras,  and  whites,  whom  the 
devil  fly  away  with,"  added  he  in  a 
lower  tone,  "or  at  least  with  one- 
twentieth  of  them  ?  "  ♦ 

"  Bravo  ]"  vociferated  hundreds  of 
Metises  and  Zambos,  whom  the  last 
few  words  had  suddenly  enlightened 
as  to  the  political  opinions  of  the 
speaker.  ^' Bmvo  \  EscuchadI  Rear 
him  ! " 

The  object  of  this  applause  was  ap» 
parently  busied  examining  the  com- 
position of  the  pageant.  When  silence 
was  restored,  he  again  turned  to  the 
crowd. 

"  And  so  you  would  like  to  know 
what  it  means?"  said  he.  "Fools I 
know  ye  not  that  knowledge  is  for- 
bidden? And  yet,  if  you  are  any 
better  than  a  parcel  of  mules,  you 
may  see  and  understand." 

"  And  if  we  are  no  better  than 
mules  ?  "  cried  a  voice. 

"  Then  will  I  be  your  arriero^  and 
drive  you,"  replied  the  stranger 
laughing,  and  tripping  round  the  cart. 
"  Mules  !  ay,  Madre  de  Dios  I  that 
are  ye,  and  have  been  all  the  days 
of  your  lives,  ever  since  the  gloomy 
Gachupin  yonder" — and  he  pointed  to 
the  monster,  half  monk,  half  beast — 
"  has  chosen  for  his  resting-place  the 
body  of  the  poor  unhappy  creature, 
whom  some  call  Anahuac,  some  Mex- 
itli,  and  some  Guatemozin.f  Mules, 
ay,  threefold  mules !    Poor  mules  I " 


*  The  Spaniards,  at  the  period  here  referred  to,  (1812,)  the  rulers  and  tyrants 
of  Mexico,  were  estimated  at  60,000  souls,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

f  Anahuac,  ihe  ancient  name  of  Mexico.  Mexitli,  the  god  of  war  of  the  Mexi« 
cans.  Guatemozin,  the  last  Mexican  emperor.  He  was  tortured  in  the  time  of 
Cortea,  to  induce  him  to  reveal  the  place  where  his  treasures  were  concealed ; 
and  sttlNiequently  hung  for  conspiracy,  by  order  of  the  same  Spanish  chief. 
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added  he,  in  a  tone  of  mmgled  com-* 
passion  and  contempt. 

*'''  Poor  males  ! "  sighed  the  sur* 
rounding  spectators,  gazing  alter- 
nately at  the  speaker  and  at  the 
bleeding  Torso. 

On  a  sadden,  the  masked  earaller 
raised  the  cowl  of  the  monster-monk, 
and  the  severed  head  of  the  Torso 
rolled  oat  from  it.  The  features  were 
Indian,  modelled  and  colonred  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  the  resem- 
blance they  were  intended  to  convey 
strndc  every  body,  and  hundreds  of 
voices  simultaneously  exclaimed-^ 

^^  Guatemozin ! " 

^^  Guatemozin ! "  was  repeated  firom 
month  to  mouth,  while  the  pregmuro 
or  crier,  as  the  crowd  had  ahready 
christened  the  speaker,  continued  to 
Uft  the  veil  fVom  the  significant  alle-* 
gory  before  him. 

*^  See ! "  cried  he,  **  here  have  bis 
daws  struck  deepest.  Tis  in  Gnan-* 
axato  and  Guadalajara.** 

A  shudder  seemed  to  run  through 
the  crowd. 

'^  Tis  Tie  Gachupin,**  continued 
the  pregonero  with  a  strange  laugh, 
**  who  would  fain  play  with  you  the 
same  game  that  he  did  three  centuries 
since  with  poor  Guatemozin.  And 
see  I  'tis  Guatemozin*s  ghost  that  ap- 
pears bleeding  before  ye,  and  claims 
vengeance  at  your  hands ! " 

It  had  now  become  evident  to  the 
surrounding  crowd,  that  the  pageant 
had  a  deep  and  dangerous  political 
meaning.  The  spectators  had  greatly 
increas^,  and  were  each  moment  in- 
creasing, in  number ;  the  flat  roofe 
and  the  miradores,  or  latticed  bal- 
conies, of  the  surrounding  bouses, 
were  crowded  with  gazers,  while  the 
street  presented  the  appearance  <^  a 
sea  of  beads.  A  deep  silence  ragned, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  whisper, 
or  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  low  shud* 
dering  murmur  that  the  Indian  is  apt 
to  utter  when  reminded  of  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  his  forefathers.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  loud  cry. 

"  Vigilancia  I  Vigilanoia  !  **  was 
shouted  from  a  distant  balcony.  The 
word  passed  from  mouth  to  numth. 

"  Vigilancia !"  repeated  the  prego- 
nero ;  ^^  gracias^  thanks,  Sefioras  y 
SeQores,"  added  he,  with  a  laugh  and 
a  slight  bow,  and  then  was  lost  In  the 
crowd.  There  was  a  movement  round 


the  ghastly  graap  npoa  tha  earl»  which 
the  next  instant  disappeared ;  aad 
when  the  algnazils^by  theaidof  theii 
staves,  had  foroed  themselves  apas-> 
sage  to  the  spot  where  the  pageant 
hsd  been,  no  trace  of  it  remained 
save  fragments  of  wood  and  paste- 
board, that  were  showered  firom  sH 
sides  upon  their  detested  heads.  The 
crowd  itself  septfated  and  disperaed 
in  diffsrsDtdire^tiona;  no  inconsider* 
able  portion  of  it  entexing  the  hotel, 
ia  fiKmt  of  which  the  scene  hsd 
passed. 

This  hotel  or  finda^  the  first  m 
Mexico  at  that  time,  was  then,  sa 
now,  a  great  resort  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes  of  the  popolation-r-thst 
is  to  say,  of  the  greatest  Inxnry  and 
most  squalid  misery  that  the  wodd 
can  show.  The  gronnd  floor  was 
used  as  a  sort  of  bazar,  in  which 
various  artides  of  Mexican  mano^fri 
ture  were  exposed  for  sale ;  while  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  story  were  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  guests,  and 
furnished  with  a  sumptuonsness  tiist 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  majority  of  thosa  who  fre- 
quented them. 

In  the  first  of  these  rooms  stood  a 
long  and  broad  table,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  billiard-table^  bot  open 
which,  instead  of  balls  and  onea,  were 
piles  of  silver  and  gold,  ameuBting  ts 
ihonsands  of  doUare ;  irhilo  the  wud- 
Fobe  of  the  players,  who  ant  and  stood 
around^  did  not  appear  to  be  worth  ss 
many  farthings.  Excepting  the  jmgle 
of  the  money,  and  the  worda  Smor  and 
Sefioria^  occasionally  uttei«di,  scarcely 
a  sound  was  heard ;  but  upon  the  ex- 
cited and  eager  conntenAnces  of  Ihe 
gamblers,  which  varied  witii  every 
change  in  their  luck,  might  be  read 
the  flushed  exultation  of  the  winnen, 
and  the  suppressed  fury  of  the  less 
fortunate— a  fhry  that,  to  judge  from 
their  fiery  glances  and  set  teeth,  might 
momentaruy  be  expected  to  break  oot 
into  fierce  and  deactty  strife. 

The  occupants  of  the  second  saloon 
were,  if  possible,  still  more  repulsire 
than  those  of  the  first.  Men,  women, 
and  children^-waome  half  nidged— -some 
with  the  most  loathsome  rags  for  s 
covering — ^were  lying,  sitting,  squat- 
ting, and  orouchinsf  m  every  part  of 
the  room-*some  sank  into  a  kind  of 
doBO—othera,  on  th4  oontraiyt  to- 
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Hvely  engaged  in  ridding  their  own 
and  their  children's  heads  of  those  in- 
habitants tliat  seemed  to  constitute 
the  sole  wealth  of  tliis  class  of  people 
— an  occupation  which  they  pursued 
iiritli  as  great  zeal  and  apparent  in- 
terest, as  if  it  had  been  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  celebration  of 
the  festival-day.  A  third  room  was 
devoted  to  the  chocolate  and  saugaree 
drinkers,  who  might  be  seen  empty- 
ing tbeur  cups  and  glasses  with  as 
much  satisfaction  and  relish,  as  if  the 
sight  of  the  poverty  and  squalor  that 
surrounded  them  gave  additional  zest 
to  the  draught ;  while,  all  about  them, 
l>etween  and  under  chairs,  tables,  and 
"benches,  the  wretched  Leperos  lay 
grovelling.  Parties  of  richly -dressed 
Spaniards  and  Creoles,  both  men  and 
'women,  their  eyes  still  heavy  from 
the  siesta,  were  each  moment  enter- 
ing, preceded  by  negro  or  mulatto 
girls  carrying  cigars  and  sweetmeats, 
and  screaming  out,  ''Plaza,  plaza, 
jfor  nuestras  setioras! — Make  way 
for  onr  ladies ! "  A  summons,  or  ra- 
ther command,  which  the  corte^os, 
-with  their  sticks  and  sabres,  were 
ever  ready  to  enforce. 

**  Cardmba!  Que  betta  y  querkla 
compania ! "  exclaimed,  on  a  sudden, 
the  same  voice  that  a  short  time  pre- 
viously had  explained  the  dangerous 
allegory  in  the  street  below.  The 
owner  of  the  voice,  however,  wore 
another  mask  and  dress,  although  his 
present  costume,  like  his  pre\iou3  one, 
was  that  of  a  caballero  or  gentleman. 
He  j^anced  round  the  room  with  that 
supercilious  air  which  young  men  of 
fashion  and  quality  are  apt  to  as- 
sume when  amongst  persons  whom 
they  consider  immeasurably  inferior 
to  themselves. 

»*  C—jo  a  la  bonanza!  Here's  to 
try  my  luck  I "  cried  he,  stepping  up 
to  the  gambling  table,  and  placing  a 
rouleau  of  dollars  on  a  card,  which 
the  next  moment  won.  "Bravo, 
Imvisfiimol  Doble!'* 

He  won  a  second  time,  and  placed 
the  stake,  which  was  now  a  heavy 
one,  upon  a  fresh  card. 

"  Triplo  1 "  cried  he.  Fortune  again 
favoured  him.  His  luck  still  holding 
good^  he  won  a  fourth  time ;  and  the 
banker,  rising  from  his  seat  with  a 
aavage  curse  upon  his  lips,  pushed 
over  the  whole  of  his  bank  to  the  for- 
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tunate  player,  and  left  the  table  with 
a  look  of  hate  and  rage  that  one  would 
have  thought  must  be  the  prelude  to  a 
stab.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  en- 
sued. The  man  removed  from  his  ears 
the  two  reals  which,  according  to  Mexi- 
can usage,  he  had  stuck  there  for  luck; 
called  to  the  waiter,  and  uttered  the 
word  "  cii/arrosr'  as  he  showed  one 
coin,  and  '' aguardiente  de  cana  !  ^'  as 
he  exhibited  the  other.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  his  last  real,  he  draped 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulder  with  such 
skill,  that  the  end  of  it  hung  down  to 
his  heels,  concealing  the  tattered  con- 
dition of  that  very  essential  part  of 
his  dress  called  trousers.  He  then 
awaited,  with  perfect  composure,  the 
refreshment  he  had  ordered.  Mean- 
while, the  fortunate  winner  took  a 
couple  of  reals  from  a  small  purse, 
stuck  one  in  each  ear,  accompanying 
the  action  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  prepared  in  his  turn  to  hold  the 
bank. 

''Plaza,  gavillas!''  cried  several 
voices  just  at  this  moment.  "  Make 
room,  knaves,  for  the  sefloras  ! "  and 
in  came  a  i)arty  of  Spanish  soldiers,  ac- 
companied by  their  mistresses — the 
latter  dressed  out  in  a  style  that  many 
European  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
might  well  have  envied.  Before  each 
of  them  walked  three  mulatto  girls, 
whose  sole  dress  consisted  of  a  short 
and  loosely-fittmg  silk  petticoat, 
reaching  to  the  knees ;  their  hair  being 
confined  in  nets  of  gold  thread,  and 
their  arms  encircled  with  bracelets  of 
the  same  metal.  One  of  these  hand- 
maidens bore  an  open  box  of  cigars, 
out  of  which  the  lady  and  her  cortcjo 
from  time  to  time  helped  themselves ; 
another  had  a  basket  with  various 
comfits,  which  was  also  frequently 
put  in  requisition,  and  the  third  car- 
ried the  purse. 

*^  Plaza ! "  was  again  the  cry ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  companions  of 
the  ladies,  well-conditioned  sub- 
oflicers  of  the  Spanish  troops,  swung 
their  canes  and  sabres,  and  the  terri- 
fied Indians,  and  Metises,  and  Zam- 
bos  tumbled  and  rolled  off  their 
benches  and  chairs  as  if  they  had 
been  mowed  down. 

"  Demonio  !  What  is  all  this  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  new  banker,  who  had 
already  taken  his  seat  at  the  table, 
but  now  sprang  suddenly  up.     "  For 
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toclas  bastos  et  bastoi  de  todo  el  mtmdo — 
By  every  cai-d  in  the  pack!'* 

He  spoke  in  so  threatening  a  tone, 
and  his  gesticulation  was  so  thorough- 
ly Mexican  in  its  vehemence,  that 
three  of  the  sergeants  sprang  upon 
him  at  once. 

*^  Gq;o^  que  qukrest  Dog  I  what 
do  you  mean?'* 

*^  Dog  ! "  repeated  the  Mexican, 
and  his  right  hand  disappeared  under 
his  cloak — a  movement  which  was  im- 
mediately imitated  by  the  owners  of 
the  white,  black,  brown,  and  greenish 
physiognomies  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  three  Spaniards  step- 
ped back  as  precipitately  as  they  had 
advanced.  Meanwhile,  the  fourth 
sergeant  approached  the  table,  and, 
seizing  upon  the  cards,  invited  the 
company  to  stake  their  money  against 
a  bank  which  he  put  down.  The  effect 
of  this  invitation  was  no  less  extra- 
ordinary than  rapid.  The  same  men 
who,  an  instant  before,  had  been  ready 
to  espouse  their  countryman's  quarrel 
to  the  death — for  such  had  been  the 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  fumbling 
under  the  cloaks — no  sooner  perceived 
that  the  cards  had  changed  masters, 
than  they  called  to  the  Mexican  with 
one  voice — 

"  Por  el  amor  de  DioSy  st^or — Cleave 
us  in  peace,  and  God  be  with  your 
selioria!" 

"  Ay,  go,  and  the  devil  take  you !" 
growled  the  Spaniards, 


The  young  man  gazed  in  tmn  at  his 
countrymen  and  at  the  sergeants;  and 
then,  as  if  struck  by  the  curious  con- 
trast between  the  courtesy  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  rudeness  of  the  latter,  he 
laughed  right  out,  swept  together  bis 
winnings,  and  walked  away  from  the 
table,  whistling  a  bolero. 

The  sort  of  ramble  which  the  mask- 
ed cavalier  now  commenced  throogb 
the  adjoining  saloons,  seemed  for  some 
time  to  have  no  particular  object  He 
strutted  across  one,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  next  to  take  a  sip  out  of 
a  friend's  liqueur  glass,  dipped  a  bis- 
cuit into  the  chocolate  of  one  acquam- 
tance,  and  helped  another  to  finish  his 
sangaree;  and  so  lounged  and  loitered 
about,  till  he  found  himself  in  the  last 
of  the  suite  of  rooms,  which  was  tbea 
unoccupied.  Stepping  up  to  a  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  be 
knocked  at  it,  at  the  same  time  utter- 
ing the  words,  "  Ave  Maria  puru- 
nmar 

The  door  was  opened. 

''^  Sin  peccado  caneebida!^  added 
the  Mexican,  when  he  saw  that  the 
occupants  of  the  room  did  not  make 
the  usual  reply  to  his  pious  but  cus- 
tomary salutation.  ^^  For  God's  sake, 
sefiores,  is  there  neither  piety  nor  po- 
liteness among  ye?  Could  yon  not 
say,  ^  SmpetxadoconcebidaV 
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"  YerdadeB  dM  en  eBinln« 
PoGO  meiuM  que  denude.** 

QUBTSDO. 


The  company  assembled  in  the  room 
which  the  masked  cavalier  entered, 
consisted  of  some  five-and-twenty 
young  men,  in  whose  picturesque 
Spanish-Mexican  costume,  velvets, 
silk,  and  gold  embroidery  had  been 
employed  with  lavish  profusion.  The 
air  of  scornful  superciliousness  with 
which  they  glanced  at  the  intruder, 
and  the  indifference  with  which  they 
seemed  to  regard  the  heaps  of  gold 
that  lay  glittering  on  the  table,  de- 
noted them  to  be  practised  gamblers, 
or,  which  in  Mexico  is  the^same  thing, 
noblemen  of  the  highest  rank.    The 


saloon  was  richly  famished;  chant, 
sofas,  and  tables  of  the  most  costly 
woods,  and  splendidly  gilt ;  cushions, 
drapery,  and  chandeliers,  after  the 
newest  fashion. 

**  Sixteen  to  the  doubloon!"  cried 
the  new-comer,  apparently  noways 
abashed  by  the  contemptuous  manner 
of  his  reception,  as  he  stepped  up  to 
the  table,  and  placed  a  roll  of  dollaia 
upon  a  card. 

"  No  pueden.  It  cannot  be,"  re- 
plied the  banker,  pushing  back  the 
silver  with  his  wooden  rake. 

'*  It  cannot  be,"  echoed  several  of 
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the  pUjen  in  tbe  same  short  con- 
temptvoos  tone.  '^  Una  socitdad  con 
Juros  A  private  and  privileged  so- 
cietj." 

*'  Una  sodedad  confueroP^  repeat- 
ed the  stranger,  shaking  hia  head.  ^*AU 
doe  respect  fotfueros^  so  long  as  they 
ire  reelected  and  respectable.  Bat 
know  yon  not,  SeHores,  that  our  fnero 
is  the  older  one?*' 

**  Thy  fhero  older,  goto  f^  drawled 
one  of  the  noblemen. 

"  Ay,  truly  is  it.  Tis  the  fhero 
of  the  carnival,  and  dates  from  the 
time  that  Mother  Church  first  fell  into 
her  dotage.*^ 

^^ Mother  Chnrch  in  her  dotage! 
Knave,  what  mean  ye  ?  " 

^^Yoor  Sefiorias  need  only  look 
into  tbe  street  to  see  what  I  mean. 
She  has  practised  folly  till  she  has 
heoome  a  fooL  Tis  just  like  the 
mother  country,  who  has  drunk  Mexi- 
can blood  till  she  has  grown  blood- 
thirety." 

The  yonng  cavaliers  became  sud- 
denly attentive. 

''Paz I  Sator;^  said  the  banker, 
1^  such  words  are  dangerous.  Begone, 
m  God's  name,  and  beware  of  the 
algoazils  and  the  Cordelada."  * 

''  Paz  I "  replied  the  stranger ; 
"peace,  do  you  say?  Would  you 
have  peace  and  quiet  ?  They  are  no 
more  to  be  found  in  Mexico.  Quiet  !*' 
repeated  he,  with  a  fiery  enthusiasm 
in  his  voice  and  gesture,  **  yon  will 
have  as  little  of  it  as  Pedrillo  had— 

**  No  rest  by  day 
No  sleep  by  nighty 
For  poor  Pedrillo, 
The  luckless  wight." 

And  he  broke,  on  a  sudden,  into 
the  beautiful  and  piquant  air  of  Pe- 
drillo, which  he  sang  with  a  taste  and 
spirit  that  made  the  assembled  cava* 
l^ri  gaae  at  him  open-mouthed.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  guitar  and  casta- 
nets were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room, 
accompanying  the  song. 

Either  the  charm  of  the  surprise, 
or  the  originaiity  of  the  individual 
who  thus  appositely  introduced  this 
popDlar  fragment  from  the  master- 
pieoe  of  a  favourite  composer,  pro- 


duced an  electrifying  efTect  upon  the 
young  noblemen.  They  sprang  from 
their  chairs,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  song,  a  score  of  doubloons  fell 
ringing  at  the  feet  of  the  singer. 

**  Otravez!  Encore,  encore!"  was 
the  universal  cry. 

"  Sefiorias,"  said  the  banker,  who 
alone  appeared  dissatisfied  at  this  in- 
terruption, and  now  approached  the 
stranger ;  "  I  warn  you,  Sefiorias !  I 
recognise  in  this  (x^allero" — he  spoke 
the  word  in  an  ironical  and  depreci- 
ating tone — ''  the  same  gentUfwmhre 
whom  the  alguazils  were  so  lately 
seeking.  Beware !  his  presence  may 
get  us  into  trouble." 

"  Ha  I  are  you  the  fellow  who  play- 
ed the  alguazils  such  a  trick?"  cried 
several  of  the  young  men. 

Instead  of  replying,  the  stranger 
stamped  with  his  foot ;  and,  as  if  the 
stamp  had  been  the  blow  of  an  en- 
chanter^s  wand,  two  folding-doors,  op- 
posite to  those  by  which  be  had  en- 
tered the  apartment,  suddenly  opened, 
and  four  dancing  figures,  with  flesh- 
coloured  silk  masks  upon  their  faces, 
and  clothed  in  tightly-fitting  dresses  of 
the  same  material,  bounded  into  the 
room. 

"  Sefiorias  1  Por  el  amor  de  DiosT^ 
cried  the  banker,  imploringly. 

As  he  spoke,  two  guitar-players, 
who  accompanied  the  dancers,  began 
twanging  their  instinments ;  and  the 
young  men,  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  graceful  and  luxuriant 
forms  of  the  two  female  dancers,  paid 
no  attention  to  his  entreaties  and 
warnings.  Hastily  gathering  up  his 
bank,  he  packed  it  into  a  box,  and 
left  the  saloon  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. 

And  now,  to  the  music  of  tbe  gaitars 
and  the  clatter  of  the  castanets,  the 
two  couples  of  dancers  began  a  per- 
formance, of  which  the  most  vivid  pen 
would  fail  to  portray  the  graceful 
and  fascinating  voluptuousness.  They 
commenced  with  the  bolero,  and  thence 
glided,  with  a  stamping  of  the  feet  and 
whirling  of  the  arms,  into  the  more 
licentious  fandango.  But  the  sensual 
character  of  the  latter  dance  was  so 
far  veiled  and  refined  by  the  grace  and 
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elegance  of  the  dancers,  that  what  is 
nsoaUy  a  mere  appeal  to  the  senses, 
became  in  their  performances  the  very 
poetry  of  motion.    The  yonng  noble- 
men remained  as  though  entranced, 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dancers,  and 
totally  nnable  to  give  utterance  to 
their  delight.    WhUe  thus  absorbed, 
they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  hoarse 
inarticulate  sound,  proceeding  from 
the  further  comer  of  the  room.    At 
the  same  moment  the  dance  ceased ; 
dancers  and  musicians  retired  through 
the  door  by  which  they  had  entered, 
and  a  figure  became  visible  that  will 
probably  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  reader  as  much  as  it  did  that  of 
the  young  cavaliers  who  now  first  per- 
ceived it. 

Upon  an  ottoman  extending  along 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  there  re- 
clined, in  a  half-lying,  ^alf-sitttng  pos- 
ture, a  person  whose  dress  was  that  of 
a  Moslem  of  the  highest  rank.    His 
robe  and  tarban  were  both  green,  and 
in  the  folds  of  the  latter  was  inter- 
woven a  chain,  or  wreath,  of  precious 
stones,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
apparent  valae.    In  striking  contrast 
with  this  rich  attire  were  the  features 
of  the  Turk,  which  were  singularly 
repulsive.    A  low  forehead  receded 
fi'om  above  a  pair  of  bluish-grey  eyes, 
in  the  glazed,  hard  look  of  which,  per- 
fidy, cruelty,  and  pride  seemed  to  have 
taken  up  their  abode.    From  between 
the  eyes  protruded  a  long  nose,  curved 
like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey,  over  an 
upper  lip  indicative  of  gluttony  and 
the  coarsest  animal  propensities ;  the 
mouth  was  large,  the  lower  lip  hung 
relaxed  and  slavering  over  a  long 
square  chin.    The  complexion  was  in 
good  keeping  with  the  false  and  malig- 
nant expression  of  the  countenance, 
being  of  an  indefinite  tint,  that  eould 
be  classed  under  no  particular  colour. 
"  For  el  amor  de  Dios  /"  cried  the 
young  noblemen,  now  really  alarmed. 
''  What  is  this?  What  does  it  mean? " 
And  they  hesitatingly  approached  the 
ottoman,  and  then  again  shrunk  back, 
as  if  scared  by  some  loathsome  aad 
unnatural  object. 

Beside  the  figure  two  other  Moslems 
were  kneeling,  one  in  a  green,  the 
other  in  a  snow-white  turban.  Their 
hands  were  folded  upon  their  breasts, 
and  their  faces  bowed  till  they  almost 
touched  the  carpet. 


^\  Brr  l*^  growled  the  Moslem  in  a 
tone  more  like  the  grunt  of  a  wild  boar 
than  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  and 
stretching  himself  peevishly  out  upon 
the  ottoman.  His  kneelmg  attend- 
ants started,  rose  respectfully  to  their 
feet,  and  taking  a  step  backwards, 
began  conversing  in  a  snbdued  tone, 
and  without  appearing  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  Mexicans,  who  on 
their  part  w«re  so  bewildered  by  this 
strange  scene  that  they  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  speedi  and 
movement. 

''  Zil  uUah  r  exclaimed  he  of  the 
white  turban.  *^  Allah  be  with  us  I 
His  sublimity  has  again  spoken! 
Spoken,  but  how  little  !''  added  he  in 
a  disconsolate  tone.  *^  Right  will- 
ingly would  Ben  Haddi  eoromenoe 
this  very  day  a  barefooted  ptlgri-. 
mago*^ 

''  And  Bultshera,^  Interrupted  the 
other,  ^^  would  kiss  the  black  stone  of 
Ararat" 

^'  If,"  resumed  the  first  speaker, 
*'*'  his  sublimity  might  be  thereby 
healed  of  his  malady.  ZU  uUahl  Tis 
three  days  since  his  highness  tasted 
of  the  bean  of  Mocha,  or  of  the  glo- 
rious juice  that  transports  the  true 
believer,  while  yet  living,  into  the 
realms  of  Paradise." 

^^  Three  days,"  oontinued  his  oom- 
panion,  **  sinoe  he  deigned  to  permit 
the  soft  caresses  of  the  beauteous 
Zuleima,  or  the  ardent  embraoee  of 
the  dark-eyed  Fatima.  What  can  be 
the  cause  ?  " 

**  Indigestion,"  quoth  Green-turban. 

"  Cares  of  state,"  rejoined  White- 
turban.  ^*  We  must  amuse  his  high- 
ness. There  are  new  Almas  and 
Odalisques  arrived.  He  will  perhaps 
deign  to  witness  their  performance." 

And  so  saymg,  he  approached  the 
Caliph,  for  such  was  the  high  rank  of 
the  personage  whom  the  sitting  Mos- 
lem was  intended  to  represent,  and 
throwing  himself  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  preferred  his  request. 

A  reply  was  returned  in  a  sort  of 
affirmative  grunt,  whereupon  the  vi- 
lier  arose  in  great  joy,  stepped  back 
to  his  former  place,  and  after  givmg 
three  distinct  but  not  loud  stamps 
upon  the  floor,  retreated  with  his  com- 
panion into  a  oomer  of  the  room. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  .so,  when,  to  the 
redoubled  astonishment  of  the  Mexi- 
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cavaliers,  the  folding-doors  again 
^ew  open,  and  four  couples  of  dancers 
tripped  in,  attired  in  costumes  so  rich 
and  magnificent  as  to  eclipse  even 
that  of  the  Caliph.  They  were  fol-  . 
lowed  by  four  negroes,  two  of  whom 
l>ore  guitars  of  Moorish  make  and  ap- 
pearance, the  third  the  East  Indian 
tamUom  or  drum,  and  the  fourth  the 
Persian  flute. 

For  a  brief  space  the  eight  dancers 
stood  in  mute  expectation,  awaiting  a 
»giial  to  begin.  This  was  given  by  a 
Bit  !  from  the  Sultan,  who  at  the  same 
time  vouchsafed  to  raise  his  head,  and 
manifest  an  intention  of  witnessing 
the  entertainment  offered  him. 

An  ada^o  on  tlie  guitars,  gradually 
increasing  in  volume,  and  in  which 
the  tap  of  the  tomtom  mingled  like 
the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  opened 
the  dance.    Then  came  the  sharp  and 
^et  mellow  dack  of  the  dancers'  cas- 
tanets, and  finally  the  soft  tones  of 
the  flute,  blending  the  whole  into  har- 
xnooy.    The  dancers  seemed  to  follow 
and  imitate  by  their  action  each  change 
cf  the  music :  at  first,  and  with  won- 
derful grace  and  elegance,  they  fell  into 
a  group  or  tableau^  their  silken  scarfs, 
of   transparent    texture   and    bright 
and  varied  colours,  floating  in  the  air 
like  rainbows,  behind  which  glanced 
the  houri-Uke  forms  of  the  women. 
jPresently  the  music  glided  from  the 
adagio  into  the  allegro ;  the  steps  of 
the   dancers  became    quicker,    their 
gestures  more  animated,  the  play  of 
their  limbs  more  voluptuous.    With 
the  exception  of  one  couple,  every 
glance  and  movement   of  the  per- 
formers seemed  directed  or  aimed  at 
the  Caliph,    This  couple  consisted  of 
the  most  sylph-like  and  exquisitely 
formed  of  the  four  female  dancers,  and 
of  a  Persian  warrior,  who  was  pursuing 
her,  and  from  whom  she  strove  coyly 
to  escape.    With  admirable  grace  and 
gkill  did  these  two    figures   detach 
themselves  from  their  companions,  in 
order  to  continue  a  while  their  simu- 
lated flight  and  pursuit.    The  fairy 
feet  of  Uie  fugitive  scarcely  touched 
the  gromid,  and  such  charm  and  fas- 
dnation  were  in  her  movements  that 
the  Caliph  several  times  raised  his 
eyelids  and  gave  a  grunt  of  approval. 
At  each  of  these  indications  on  the 
part  of  the  despot,  the  anxiety  of  the 
poor  Persian  seemed  to  increase  till 


it  bordered  on  despair,  and  so  natu- 
rally was  this  despair  portrayed  as  to 
draw  a  loud  bravo  from  the  spectators : 
only  the  Caliph  appeared  insensible 
to  the  refined  play  of  these  elegant 
dancers.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  his 
dull  eyes  seemed  to  emit  a  ray  of 
animal  delight,  but  this  quickly  faded 
away ;  and  even  the  triumph  of  the 
Persian,  when  his  mistress  finally  fell 
panting  and  yielding  into  his  arms, 
was  insufficient  to  rekindle  it. 

"Brr!"  cried  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  in  the  same  harsh  grunt- 
ing voice  as  before ;  "  and  you  call 
that  ])astime,  that  which  we  have 
seen  a  thousand  and  one  times  ?  By 
the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  vizior,"  ho 
continued  in  a  louder  tone,  "  if  I  have 
no  sleep  to-day,  nor  appetite  to-mor- 
row, there  is  the  bowstring  for  you, 
and  the  stake  for  your  Almas !" 

At  this  teiTible  threat  the  vizier 
stood  speechless  with  horror,  while 
the  mouth  of  the  alanned  emir  gaped 
to  an  unnatural  extent :  the  dancers 
paused,  as  though  suddenly  turned  to 
stone,  in  the  very  same  posture  in 
which  the  menace  of  the  Caliph  had 
surprised  them.  One  of  the  bayaderes 
remained  with  her  leg  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  point  of  her  toe  almost 
in  her  partner's  open  mouth  ;  another, 
in  the  terror  of  the  moment,  had  en- 
tangled her  foot  in  the  ample  robe  of 
the  emir,  who  now  began  to  run  up 
and  down  in  his  extremity  of  conster- 
nation, compelling  her  to  dance  after 
him  on  one  leg ;  in  short,  all  the  ac- 
tors in  this  strange  scene  expressed 
so  naturally,  by  dumb  show,  their 
amazement  and  alarm,  that  the  Caliph 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 

*' Allah  Akbar!"  cried  vizier  and 
emir  and  dancers,  with  one  voice, 
and  then  all  burst  forth  in  loud  praises 
of  the  goodness  of  Allah,  who,  through 
the  agency  of  his  slaves,  had  done  so 
great  a  wonder,  and  extracted  a  re- 
freshing laugh  from  his  highness. 
This  unanimous  demonstration  of  af- 
fection on  the  part  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects, seemed  pleasing  to  the  poten- 
tate. He  nodded,  and  the  emir, 
encouraged  by  this  sign  of  approba- 
tion, ventured  to  draw  nearer. 

''  With    all   submission" he 

began. 

"  By  the  Prophet's  beard!"  inter- 
rupted the  Caliph,  **  we  know  what 
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thoa  wonldst  say  before  it  is  spoken. 
We  require  not  a  vizier  to  talk,  bat 
to  act  as  a  leech,  and  draw  blood 
where  it  is  too  rich  or  corrupt.  How 
thinkest  thou?  If  I  were  to  impale 
one  of  these  lazy  dancers,  would  ter- 
ror make  the  others  dance  better?" 

'^  On  the  contrary,  please  your 
highness,  it  would  lame  them.  Twere 
better  to  impale  a  swine  from  the  herd 
called  the  people — one  who  possesses 
zechins.  Your  highnesses  treasury  is 
empty,  and  these  Almas  are  as  poor 
as  the  mice  in  the  churches  of  the 
Giaours,  and  withal  right  useful  ser- 
vants of  the  state." 

"  Thou  sayest  well ;  by  the  Prophet, 
they  are  useful  servants  of  the  state," 
cried  the  Caliph,  stroking  his  belly  as 
he  spoke,  "  and  they  may  be  assured 
of  our  grace  and  favour.  Strike  off  the 
heads  of  some  dozen  or  two  knaves  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Bezestein,  and  let 
the  half  of  their  zechins  be  given  to 
these  poor  devils." 

There  was  a  gentle  tapping  at  tho 
door,  which  the  vizier  hastened  to 
open,  and  returned  with  the  news  that 
the  chief  of  the  moUahs  humbly  soli- 
cited the  favour  of  an  audience. 

"  Again  cares  of  stAte,  and  nothing 
but  cares  of  state !"  groaned  the  Caliph, 
allowing  his  head  to  fall  on  his  breast 
as  if  in  reflection.  "  Tis  well,"  be 
•  said  at  last  in  a  peevish  tone.  **  We 
will  receive  the  spiritual  shepherd  of 
our  kingdom.  Away  with  these  mum- 
mers! ^tis  not  fitting  that  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  Koran  should  find  us 
in  such  carnal  company." 

Dancers  and  masicians  now  stepped 
into  the  background,  and  the  doors 
opened  to  admit  the  tall  figure  of  the 
head  moUah,  who  entered  with  eyoa 
fixed  upon  the  floor ;  and,  on  finding 
himself  in  presence  of  the  Caliph, 
knelt  down  and  touched  the  caipet 
with  his  forehead. 

''  Speak  thy  business,"  said  the  Sul- 
tan, "and  quickly.  We  have  been 
already  much  engrossed  with  affairs 
of  government,  more,  perhaps,  than 
is  good  for  the  feeble  state  of  our 
bodily  health." 

'*  Bismillah  I "  qnoth  the  high  priest 
gravely,  "  we  have  caused  prayers  to 
be  offered  up  firom  each  minaret  of  the 
mosques,  and  have  commanded  that 
all  true  believers  should  bestrew  them- 


selves with  dust  and  ashes.  We  have 
sent  men  upon  the  holy  pilgrimage, 
and  to  kiss  the  black  stone  of  Ararat, 
in  order  that  the  sufferings  of  yoar 
sublimity  may  be  alleviated  " 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  oh  moUah !  ^ 
replied  the  Sultan. 

"Luminary  of  the  Worid,  whose 
light  is  brighter  than  the  sun,"  con* 
tinned  the  head  mollah ;  "we  have 
also,  with  regard  to  this  malady  of 
your  highness,  consulted  the  book  that 
serves  us  instead  of  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Giaour,  and  therein  have  we  foand 
that  Uaroun  al  Baschid  was  i^cted 
with  a  like  evil,  which  he  unques* 
tionably  brought  on  himself  through 
too  great  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
government." 

"  Hold  there,  mollah  I"  inteiropted 
the  Caliph  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  and 
weigh  thy  words  before  thou  speak- 
est.  Duties  of  government,  sayest 
thou  ?  Duties !  Who  has  duties  ?  A 
worm  like  thyself,  that  we  have  been 
pleased  to  exalt  out  of  the  dust; 
but  we  have  nought  to  do  either 
with  such  reptiles  or  with  duty; 
we,  the  vicar  of  the  Prophet.  Our 
pleasure  is  your  duty,  and  our  will 
your  law." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,  Light  of  the 
World,"  cried  the  mollah,  hasten- 
ing to  correct  his  error.  "  Thy  un- 
worthy servant  meant  ta  say,  plea- 
sures. When  Haroon  al  Raschid 
found  himself  in  similar  moments  of 
suffering  and  despondency,  which  he 
unquestionably  brought  on  by  too 
great  attention  to  his  pleasures  " — 

"  Slave  1"  again  intermpted  the 
Caliph,  "  dost  thou  mock  os^  saying 
that  our  glorious  ancestor  exhausted 
himself  with  pleasures,  thus  striving 
to  make  it  appear  that  we  do  the 
same  ?  Do  we  not  each  day  perform 
nine  times  nine  prostrations,  our  face 
towards  Mecca?  Did  we  not,  no  longer 
back  than  yesterday,  sign  our  name 
full  twenty  times  to  the  death-war- 
rants of  those  scurvy  and  unbelieving 
hounds  who  dared  to  blaspheme  us, 
the  Frophet^s  vicegerrat,  and  to  say 
in  the  Bezestein — What  said  thedogs? 
Have  we  not  given  orders  to  hang, 
impale,  and  exterminate  like  noisome 
vermin,  all  those  who  daro  in  any 
way  to  think  or  have  an  opinion? 
Have  we  not  made  this  order  public, 
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to  the  great  glorification  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  of  our  own  name  V" 

The  Caliph  paused  for  a  moment. 
Then  turniug  suddenly  to  the  mollah 
— "  Yon  may  inform  us,"  said  he, 
'*  what  oar  ancestor  Haroun  al  Has- 
chid  was  wont  to  do  when  afflicted 
like  ooiselres  with  heaviness  of 
spirit." 

'*  Bismlllah !  ^'  again  began  the 
moilah.  '^  When  Haroun  al  Raschid 
vas  thus  afflicted,  he  applied  to  the 
book  Which  we  have  brought  with  us, 
and  which  your  highness,  if  he  so 
pleases,  can  see  and  even  read  " — 

''Miserable  wretch!"  thundered 
the  Caliph,  with  a  glance  of  scorn  at 
the  speaker  and  his  book.  ^*  Where- 
fore do  we  mamtain  you,  and  those 
like  yon,  if  it  is  not  to  do  for  us  what 
^t  hold  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  do 
for  ourselves?  And  is  not  the  reading 
of  books  beneath  our  dignity  ?  Do  not 
all  books  contain  the  ideas  and  notions 
of  a  pack  of  scoundrels,  who  talk  about 
things  which  they  do  not  understand, 
and  that  in  no  wise  concern  them  ? 
Have  we  not  decreed  that  the  J)ow- 
string  should  be  the  portion  of  all 
those  who  are  reported  to  be  either 
^Titers  or  readers  of  books?  And 
hare  we  not  therefore  taken  into  our 
service  a  parcel  of  idlers,  of  whom  thou 
art  the  chief,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
read  and  think  for  the  whole  of  our 
people?" 

''  And  why  should  the  Light  of  the 
World  read? "  replied  the  mollah  after 
a  respectful  pause.  ^^  He  who  is 
already  the  source  of  all  earthly  wis- 
dom, the  joy  and  admiration  qf  all 
BatioDS?  How  shall  I  express  my 
wonder — how  shall  I  sufficiently 
praise  his  high  qualities? "  — 

''  Stop,  moUah !"  cried  the  Caliph. 
^*  Know  that  it  does  not  please  us  to 
he  liaised  or  wondered  at  by  such  as 
tboD.  Ihily  thy  praises  stink  in  our 
nostrils,  and  are  as  discords  m  our 
ears.  It  becometh  not  worms  like 
thyself,  whom  we  have  raised  from  the 
dirt,  and  can  again  dash  hack  into 
it,  to  seek  to  spy  out  otu*  good  quali- 
ties, lest  at  the  same  time  they  should 
diBoem"— ^or  bad  ones,  the  Caliph 
▼oqU  probably  have  said,  but  he  left 
the  sentence  unfinished. 

''Thou  shoiddst  look  up  at  us," 
ooptuiaed  he,  ^'  as  to  the  sun,  in  which 
neither  good  nor  evil  can  be  seen,  but 


of  which  the  presence  is  known  by  its 
efiects.  And  now  tell  us  what  Ha- 
roun al  Raschid  did,  when  assailed  by 
despondency  even  as  we  om-selves  are." 

^' Allah  Akbar!  Hai'oun  al  Ka- 
schid,  when  afflicted  like  your  high- 
ness, was  wont  to  disguise  himself 
in  various  ways,  as  a  merchant,  a 
soldier,  or  a  sailor  " 

"All  that  is  well  known  to  us," 
intei-posed  the  Caliph ;  "  but  although 
we  are  disposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  glorious  ancestor  so  far  as  we 
can,  without  too  gi*eat  exertion  of 
mind  or  body,  yet  we  doubt  whether 

just  now  we Thou  knowest,"  he 

continued,  interrupting  himself,  and 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  although  Ha- 
roun al  Kaschid  was  certainly  our 
forefather,  yet  our  blood,  improving 
by  descent,  is  even  purer  and  more 
illustrious  than  his.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  condescend  to  imitate  him 
in  the  way  you  speak  of.  But  we  will 
undertake  a  work  that  shall  be  far 
piore  pleasing  to  the  Prophet.  With 
our  own  hands  will  we  embroider  a 
twelfth  under  petticoat  for  his  blessed 
mother,  so  that  she  may  have  one  for 
each  month.in  the  jear." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  dia- 
logue, a  whispering  had  been  more 
than  once  audible  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  This  circumstance,  im- 
plying the  presence  of  listeners,  might 
well  endanger  the  necks  of  the  daring 
representatives  of  the  Caliph  and  his 
courtiers;  but  nevertheless,  without 
allowing  themselves  to  be  discomposed 
by  the  vicinity  of  spies,  the  Moslems 
had  played  out  their  parts,  and  the 
Caliph  now  rose  from  his  ottoman  with 
all  the  dignity  of  an  eastern  despot, 
repeating,  as  he  did  so,  to  his  attend- 
ants, what  great  things  he  would  do, 
and  how  he  would  stitch  with  his  own 
hands  a  twelfth  under  petticoat  for  the 
mother  of  the  Prophet.  The  proces- 
sion had  nearly  reached  the  door  by 
which  it  had  entered,  when  one  of  the 
young  Mexicans,  recovering  apparent- 
ly firom  the  state  of  inaction  in  which 
this  extraordinary  scene  had  plunged 
him  and  his  companions,  suddenly 
sprang  foi'ward,  gazed  earnestly  in 
the  face  of  the  Caliph,  and  then  start- 
ed back  again  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

"  I^or  ei  amor  de  Dios!  Fernando  el 
Rey!  Tis  his  majesty.  King  Ferdi- 
nand!" cried  the  young  nobleman. 
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"  Stop,  traitor!"  he  exclaimed,  again 
advancing  and  endeavouring  to  seize 
the  Caliph.  But  even  in  this  moment 
of  peril,  the  latter  did  not  forget  his 
assumed  dignity.  With  a  look  of  the 
most  profound  contempt  he  strode  out 
of  the  apartment,  while  the  gigantic 
mollah,  seizing  the  Creole  by  the  collar, 
raised  him  from  the  ground  like  a 
feather,  and  hurling  him  back  into  the 
room,  followed  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  shut  the  door. 

Before  the  Mexican  cavaliers  had 
recovered  from  their  alarm  at  the 
daring  and  treasonable  dramatic  sa- 
tire of  which  they  had  so  unwittingly 
been  made  spectators,  the  other  doors 
were  thrown  violently  open,  and  se- 
veral alguazils  burst  into  the  apart- 
ment. After  a  hurried  glance  round 
the  room,  perceiving  that  the  objects 
of  their  search  had  disappeared,  they 
darted  out  again  at  the  opposite  door, 
and  hastened  through  the  adjacent 
saloons,  uttering  loud  curses  and 
cries  of  treason.  This  furious  but 
fruitless  chase  led  them  through  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments,  till  they 
came  round  again  to  the  room  where 
the  young  noblemen  were  still  assem- 
bled. 

**  Todos  diabolos!^  cried  one  of  the 
police  agents,  running  to  the  window, 
"  yonder  go  the  villains,  they  have 
escaped  us  this  time.  Demonio!" 
vociferated  he,  with  a  ftiry  that  made 
the  foam  fly  fh)m  his  lips. 

"  And  so,  Caballeros  1  *'  snarled  he 
to  the  Creoles,  who  now  stood  in 
trembling  alarm,  and  fully  enlighten- 
ed by  the  rage  of  the  alguazils  as  to 
the  enormity  of  the  treasonable  pas- 
quinade they  had  witnessed  ;  "  so 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  the 
person  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  for 
your  sport  and  laughing-stock?" 


*^  Don  Bantista,  on  oar  honoor,  we 
knew  not." 

"  By  our  honour,"  yelled  another 
alguazil,  *^  yon  shall  pay  for  this  with 
your  heads,  Creole  hounds  that  ye 
are!" 

"  Don  lago, "  cried  the  insulted 
cavaliers  in  a  threatening  tone,  *^  we 

say  that  on  our  honour" 

"  Say  what  you  please,"  interrnpted 
the  alguazil,  **  but  I  tell  you  that  if 

I  were  viceroy" ^ 

"  Your  turn  may  come.  You  ai^ 
a  bom  Gachupin,"  cried  one  of  the 
cavaliers  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

^*  I  am  a  Spaniard,"  retorted  the 
other ;  ^^  and  yon  are  nothing  but 
wretched  Creoles ;  vile,  miserable 
Creoles;  y  basta!^ 

The  very  earth-worm  will  turn  when 
trodden  upon,  and  this  last  insult  was 
too  much  even  for  Creole  endurance. 
The  young  men  made  a  furious  rush 
at  the  alguazil ;  but  he  had  foreseen 
the  storm  and  eflected  a  timely  re- 
treat. 

Hundreds  of  Creoles  of  the  middle 
classes.  Metises,  Zambos,  and  Span- 
iards, had  assembled  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  and  looked  on  at  the 
scene  without  showing  any  sympathy 
either  with  the  police  or  the  young 
Mexicans.  The  latter  gazed  for  a 
second  or  two  at  each  other  in  per- 
plexity and  dismay,  and  then  separa- 
ting, disappeared  through  the  different 
doors. 

^  Some  extraordinary  scenes  and  in- 
cidents grow  out  of  tills  masquerade, 
or  rather  out  of  the  puni^ment  to 
which  the  young  noblemen  who  wit- 
nessed it  are  sentenced.  But,  lest  we 
should  exceed  our  limits,  we  must 
reserve  further  extracts  for  a  second 
notice  of  this  very  remarkalde  booL 
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In  1821,  as  a  contribution  to  a 
periodical  work — in  1822,  as  a  sepa- 
rate Tolnme — appeared  the  ^^  Confes- 
alons  of  an  English  Opium -Eatcr.^^ 
The  object  of  that  work  was  to  reveal 
something  of  the  grandeur  which  be- 
longs potentially  to  human  dreams. 
Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  those 
in  whom  this  faculty  of  dreaming 

Silendidly  can  be  supposed  to  lurk, 
ere  are  not  perhaps  very  many  in 
whonoi  it  is  developed.      He  whose 
talk  is  of  oxen,  will  probably  dream 
of  oxen :  and  the  condition  of  human 
life,  which  yokes  so  vast  a  majority  to 
m  daily  experience  incompatible  with 
much  elevation  of  thought,  oftentimes 
nentrallzes  the  tone  of  grandeur  in 
the  reproductive  faculty  of  dreaming, 
even  for  those  whose  minds  are  popu- 
lons  with  solemn  imagery.     Habit- 
nally  to  dream  magnificently,  a  man 
most  have  a  constitutional  determi- 
nation to  reverie.    This  in  the  first 
place ;  and  even  this,  where  it  exists 
•trongly,  is  too  much  liable  to  disturb- 
ance from  the  gathering  agitation  of 
onr  present  English  life.    Already,  in 
this  year  1845,  what  by  the  proces- 
sion through  fifty  years  of  mighty 
revolutions  amongst  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  what  by  the  continual  de- 
Telopment  of  vast  physical  agencies 
— steam  in  all  its  applications,  light 


getting  under  harness  as  a  slave  for 
man,*  powers  from  heaven  descending 
upon  education  and  accelerations  of 
the  press,  powers  from  hell  (as  it 
might  seem,  but  these  also  celestial) 
coming  round  upon  artillery  and  the 
forces  of  destruction — the  eye  of  the 
calmest  observer   is    troubled ;    the 
brain  is  haunted  as  if  by  some  jealousy 
of  ghostly  beings  moving  amongst  us ; 
and  it  becomes  too  evident  that,  un- 
less this  colossal  pace  of  advance  can 
be  retarded,  (a  thing  not  to  be  ex- 
pected,) or,  which  is  happily  more 
probable,  can  be  met  by  counter- 
forces  of  corresponding  magnitude, 
forces  in  the  direction  of  religion  or 
profound  philosophy,  that  shall  radiate 
centrifugally  against    this  storm  of 
life  so  perilously  centripetal  towards 
the  vortex  of  the  merely  human,  left 
to  itself  the  natural  tendency  of  so 
chaotic  a  tumult  must  be  to  evil; 
for  some  minds  to  lunacy,  for  others 
to  a  reagency  of  fleshly  torpor.   How 
much  this  fierce  condition  of  eternal 
hurry,  upon  an  arena  tpo  exclusively 
human  in  its  interests,  is  likely  to  de- 
feat the  grandeur  which  is  latent  in 
all  men,  may  be  seen  in  the  ordinary 
effect  from  living  too  constantly  in 
varied  company.    The  word  dissfpa- 
tiati^  in   one  of  its   uses,  expresses 
that  effect ;  the  action  of  thought  and 
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feeling  is  too  much  dissipated  and 
squandered.  To  recoucentrate  th^m 
into  meditative  habits,  a  necessity  is 
felt  by  all  observing  persons  for  some- 
times retiring  from  crowds.  No  man 
ever  will  nnfold  the  capacities  of  his 
own  intellect  who  does  not  at  least 
cheqner  his  life  with  solitude.  How 
mnch  solitude,  so  much  power.  Or, 
if  not  tme  in  that  rigour  of  expr(^'> 
sion,  to  this  formula  undoubtedly  it 
is  that  the  wise  rule  of  life  must  ap- 
proximate. 

Among  the  powers  in  man  which 
suffer  by  this  too  intense  life  of  the 
social  instincts,  none  suffers  more 
than  the  power  of  dreaming.  Let  no 
man  think  this  a  trifle.  The  machinery 
for  dreaming  planted  in  the  human 
brain  was  not  planted  for  nothing. 
That  faculty,  in  alliance  with  the 
mystery  of  darkness,  is  the  one  great 
tube  through  which  man  communi- 
cates with  the  shadowy.  And  the 
dreaming  oi^an,  in  connexion  with 
the  heart,  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  com- 
pose the  magnificent  apparatus  which 
forces  the  iafintte  into  the  chambers 
of  a  human  brain,  and  throws  dark 
reflections  from  eternities  below  all  life 
upon  the  mirrors  of  the  sleeping  mind. 

But  if  this  faculty  suffers  from  the 
decay  of  solitude,  which  is  becoming 
a  visionary  idea  in  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  8om« 
merely  physical  agencies  can  and  do 
assist  the  faculty  of  dreaming  almost 
pretematurally.  Amongst  these  is 
intense  exercise ;  to  some  extent  at 
least,  and  for  some  persons :  bnt  be- 
yond all  others  is  opium,  which  in- 
deed seems  to  possess  a  specific  power 
in  that  direction ;  not  merely  for  ex- 
alting the  colours  of  dream-scenery, 
but  for  deepening  its  shadows ;  and, 
above  all,  for  strengthening  the  sense 
of  its  fearful  realities. 

The  Opium  Confessions  were  writ- 
ten with  some  slight  secondary  pur- 
pose of  exposing  this  specific  power 
of  opium  upon  the  faculty  of  dream- 
ing, but  much  more  with  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  the  faculty  itself; 
and  the  outline  of  the  work  travelled 
in  this  coarse.  Supposing  a  reader 
acquainted  with  the  true  object  of  the 
Confessions  as  here  stated,  viz.  the 
revelation  of  dreaming,  to  have  put 
this  question : — 

"But  how  came  you  to  dream 
more  splendidly  than  others  ?  " 


u 


The  answer  would  have  been:— 

Because  (jprtemissis  pr<tmittaidis)  I 
took  excessive  quantities  of  opium.'' 

Secondly,  suppose  him  to  say, 
"  But  how  came  you  to  take  opium 
in  this  excess  ?  ^ 

The  answer  to  <to  woold  be,  "Be- 
cause some  early  events  in  my  life 
had  left  a  weakness  in  one  organ  which 
required  (or  seemed  to  require)  that 
stimulant." 

Then,  because  the  opium  dreams 
could  not  always  have  been  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  these 
events,  it  became  necessary  to  relate 
them.  Now,  these  two  questions  and 
answers  exhibit  the  law  of  the  work, 
i.e.  the  principle  which  determined 
its  form,  but  precisely  in  the  inverse 
or  regressive  order.  The  work  itself 
open^  with  the  narration  of  my  early 
adventures.  These,  in  the  natural 
order  of  succession,  led  to  the  opium 
as  a  resource  for  healing  their  conse- 
quences ^  and  tiie  qpinm  as  aaturally 
led  to  the  dreams.  Bnt  in  the  syn- 
thetic order  of  presenting  the  facts, 
what  stood  last  in  the  succession  of 
development,  stood  first  in  the  (urder 
of  my  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  this  little  woric,  the 
reader  was  instructed  to  believe — and 
truly  instructed—that  I  had  naslered 
the  tyranny  of  opium.  The  fact  is, 
that  twice  I  mastered  it,  and  by  efforts 
even  more  prodigions^  in  the  second 
of  these  cases,  than  in  the  first  Bnt 
one  error  I  committed  in  both.  I  did 
not  connect  with  the  abstinence  from 
opium — so  trying  to  the  fortitude 
under  <my  circumstances — that  enor- 
mity of  exercise  which  (as  I  have 
since  learned)  is  the  one  sole  resource 
for  making  it  endurable.  I  overiook- 
ed,  in  those  days,  the  one  sme  qua  mm 
for  making  the  triumph  penaanent 
Twice  I  sank — ^twice  I  rose  again.  A 
third  time  I  sank;  partly  from  the 
cause  mentioned,  (the  oversight  as  to 
exercise,)  partly  from  other  causes, 
on  which  it  avails  not  now  to  trouble 
the  reader.  I  could  moraUie  if  I 
chose  ^  and  perhaps  he  will  noralixe 
whether  I  choose  it  or  not  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  neither  of  as  is  ac- 
quainted properiy  with  the  cifcnm- 
stances  of  the  case;  I,  from  oatnral 
bias  of  judgment,  not  altogether  ac^ 
quainted ;  and  he  (with  his  permisaion) 
not  at  alL  * 
During  this  third  prostration  before 
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tiie  dark  idol,  and  after  some  years, 
WW  and  monstrous  phenomena  began 
slovljr  to  arise.    For  a  time,  these 
vere  neglected  as  accidents,  or  palli- 
ited  bj  sQch  remedies  as  I  knew  of. 
Bnt  when  I  could  no  longer  conceal 
from  myself  that  these  dreadful  symp- 
toms were  moWng  forward  for  ever, 
bj  a  pace  steadily,  solemnly,  and 
equably  increasing,   I  endeavonred, 
vith  some  feeling  of  panic,  for  a  third 
time  to  retrace  my  steps.    But  I  had 
not  rerersed  my  motions  for  many 
veeks,  before  I  became  profoundly 
tvare  that  this  was  impossible.    Or, 
in  the  imagery  of  my  dreams,  which 
tnnslated  every  thing  into  their  own 
iangaage,  I  saw  through  vast  avenpes 
<^  gloom  those  towering  gates  of  in- 
gress  which    hitherto   had   always 
^med  to  stand  open,  now  at  last 
barred  against  my  retreat,  and  hung 
with  iimeral  crape. 

As  applicable  to  this  tremendous 
sitiutioD,  (the  situation  of  one  escap- 
ing by  some  refluent  current  from  the 
maelstrom  roaring  for  him  in  the  dis- 
tance, who  finds  suddenly  that  this 
CQirent  is  but  an  eddy,  wheeling  round 
upon  the  same  maelstrom,)  I  have 
ance  remembered  a  striking  incident 
in  a  modem  novel.    A  lady  abbess  of 
a  convent,  herself  suspected  of  Pro- 
testant leanings,  and  in  that  way 
already   disarmed    of   all   effectual 
power,  finds  one  of  her  own  nuns 
(whom  she  knows  to  be  innocent) 
accused  of  an  offence  leading  to  the 
most  terrific  of  punishments^     The 
nan  will  be  immured  alive  if  she  is 
foofid  gnOty ;  and  there  is  no  chance 
tbat  she  will  not — ^for  the  evidence 
against  her  is  strong — unless  some- 
tliingwere  made  known  that  cannot 
be  made  known  ;  and  the  judges  are 
hostile.    All  follows  in  the  order  of 
the  reader^s  fears.     The  witnesses 
^pose ;  the  evidence  is  without  effec- 
taai  contradiction ;  the  conviction  is 
<leclared ;  the  judgment  is  delivered ; 
nothing  remains  but  to  see  execution 
<3oBe.    At  this  crisis   the   abbess, 
^ianned  too  late  for  effectual  inter- 
POiitioo,  considers  with  herself  that, 
«xording  to  the  regular  forms,  there 
will  be  one  single  night  open  during 
which  the  prisoner  cannot  be  with- 
drawn Irom  her  own  separate  juris- 
diction.   This  one  night,  therefore, 
<1^  win  use,  at  any  hasuxl  to  herself, 


for  the  salvation  of  her  friend.  At 
midnight,  when  all  is  hushed  in  the 
convent,  the  lady  traverses  the  pas- 
sages which  lead  to  the  cells  of  pri- 
soners. She  bears  a  master-key  under 
her  professional  habit.  As  this  will 
open  every  door  in  every  corridor, 
— already,  by  anticipation,  she  feels 
the  luxury  of  holding  her  emanci- 
pated friend  within  her  aims.  Sud- 
denly she  has  reached  the  door ;  she 
descries  a  dusky  object;  she  raises 
her  lamp ;  and,  ranged  within  the 
recess  of  the  entrance,  she  beholds 
the  funeral  banner  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  the  black  robes  of  its  inexorable 
officials. 

I  apprehend  that,  in  a  situation 
such  as  this,  supposing  it  a  real  one, 
the  lady  abbess  would  not  start,  would 
not  show  any  marks  externally  of 
consternation  or  horror.     The  case 
was   beyond   tJiat,     The  sentiment 
which  attends  the  sudden  revelation 
that  aU  is  lost!  silently  is  gathered 
up  into  the  heart ;  it  is  too  deep  for 
gestures  or  for  words ;  and  no  part  of 
it  passes  to  the  outside.  Were  the  ruin 
conditional,  or  were  it  in  any  point 
doubtful,  it  would  be  naturd  to  utter 
ejaculations,  and  to  seek  sympathy. 
But  where  the  ruin  is  understood  to  be 
absolute,  where  sympathy  cannot  be 
consolation,  and  counsel  cannot  be 
hope,  this  is  otherwise.  The  voice  per- 
ishes; the  gestures  are  frozen ;  and  the 
spirit  of  man  flics  back  upon  its  own 
centre.    I,  at  least,  upon  seeing  those 
awful  gates  closed  and  hung  with  dra- 
peries of  woe,  as  for  a  death  ahready 
past,  spoke  not,  nor  started,  nor  groan- 
ed. One  profound  sigh  ascended  from 
my  heart,  and  I  was  silent  for  days. 

It  is  the  record  of  this  third,  or 
final  stage  of  opium,  as  one  differing 
in  something  more  than  degree  from 
the  others,  that  I  am  now  undertak- 
ing. But  a  scruple  arises  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  these  final  symp- 
toms. I  have  elsewhere  explained, 
that  it  was  no  particular  puipose  of 
mine,  and  why  it  was  no  particular 
purpose,  to  warn  other  opium-eaters. 
Still,  as  some  few  persons  may  use 
the  record  in  that  way,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  how  far 
it  is  likely,  that,  even  with  the  same 
excesses,  other  opium-eaters  could  fall 
into  the  same  condition.  I  do  not 
mean  to  lay  a  stress  upon  any  sup* 
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posed  idiosyncrasy  in  myself.  Pos- 
sibly every  man  has  an  idiosyncrasy. 
In  some  things,  undoubtedly,  he  has. 
For  no  man  ever  yet  resembled  an- 
other man  so  far,  as  not  to  differ  from 
him  in  features  innumerable  of  his 
inner  nature.  But  what  I  point  to 
are  not  peculiarities  of  temperament 
or  of  organization,  so  much  as  peculiar 
circumstances  and  incidents  through 
which  my  own  separate  experience 
had  revolved.  Some  of  these  were  of 
a  nature  to  alter  the  whole  economy 
of  my  mind.  Great  convulsions,  from 
whatever  cause,  from  conscience,  from 
fear,  from  grief,  from  struggles  of  the 
will,  sometimes,  in  passing  away  them- 
selves, do  not  carry  off  the  changes 
which  they  have  worked.  AU  the  agi- 
tations of  this  magnitude  which  a  man 
may  have  threaded  in  his  life,  he  nei- 
ther ought  to  report,  nor  coii/rf  report. 
But  one  which  affected  my  childhood  is 
a  privileged  exception.  It  is  privileged 
as  a  proper  communication  for  a  stran- 
ger*s  ear ;  because,  though  relating  to 
a  man's  proper  self,  it  is  a  self  so  far 
removed  from  his  present  self  as  to 
wound  no  feelings  of  delicacy  or  just 
reserve.  It  is  privileged  also  as  a 
proper  subject  for  the  sympathy  of 
the  narrator.  An  adult  sympathizes 
with  himself  in  childhood  because  he 
t9  the  same,  and  because  (being  the 
same)  yet  ho  is  not  the  same.  He 
acknowledges  the  deep,  mysterious 
identity  between  himself,  as  adult  and 
as  infant,  for  the  ground  of  his  sym- 
pathy; and  yet,  with  this  general 
agreement,  and  necessity  of  agree- 
ment, he  feels  the  differences  between 
his  two  selves  as  the  main  quickeners 
of  his  sympathy.  He  pities  the  infir- 
mities, as  they  arise  to  light  in  his 
young  forerunner,  which  now  perhaps 
he  does  not  share;  he  looks  indul* 
gently  upon  errors  of  the  understand- 
Eig,  or  limitations  of  view  which  now 
he  has  long  survived ;  and  sometimes, 
also,  he  honours  in  the  infant  that 
rectitude  of  will  which,  under  some 
temptations,  he  may  since  have  felt  it 
so  difficult  to  maintain. 

The  particular  case  to  which  I  refer 
in  my  own  childhood,  was  one  of  in- 
tolerable grief;  a  trial,  in  fact,  more 
severe  than  many  people  at  any  age 
are  called  upon  to  stand.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  the  case  stands  to  my 
latter  opium-  experiences,  is  this : — 


Those  vast  clouds  of  gloomy  grandear 
which  overhung  my  dreams  at  all 
stages  of  opium,  but  which  grew  into 
the  darkest  of  miseries  in  the  last-,  and 
that  haunting  of  the  human  face, 
which  latterly  towered  into  a  corse- 
were  they  not  partly  derived  from  this 
childish  experienoe?  It  is  certain 
that,  from  the  essential  solitude  in 
which  my  childhood  was  passed; 
from  the  depth  of  my  sensibility;  from 
the  exaltation  of  this  by  the  resist- 
ance of  an  intellect  too  {Hnematnrely 
developed,  it  resulted  that  the  terrific 
grief  which  I  passed  through,  drove  a 
shaft  for  me  into  the  worlds  of  death 
and  darkness  which  never  again 
closed,  and  through  which  it  might 
be  said  that  I  ascended  and  descend- 
ed at  will,  according  to  the  temper  of 
my  spirits.  Some  of  the  phenomena 
developed  in  my  dream-scenery,  un- 
doubtedly, do  but  repeat  the  expe- 
riences of  childhood';  and  others  seem 
likely  to  have  been  growths  and  fine- 
tifications  from  seeds  at  that  time 
sown. 

The  reasons,  therefore,  for  prefix- 
ing some  account  of  a  ^*  passage"  in 
childhood,  to  this  record  of  a  dreadful 
visitation  from  opium  excess,  are— 
1st,  That,  in  colouring,  it  harmonizes 
with  that  record,  and,  therefore,  is 
related  to  it  at  least  in  point  of  feel- 
ing; 2dly,  That  possibly  it  was  in 
part  the  origin  of  some  features  in 
that  record,  and  so  far  is  related  to  it 
in  logic ;  Sdly,  That,  the  final  assault 
of  opium  being  of  a  nature  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  medical  men, 
it  is  important  to  clear  away  idl  doubts 
and  scruples  which  can  gather  about 
the  roots  of  such  a  malady.  Was  it 
opium,  or  was  it  opium  in  oombtna- 
tion  with  something  else,  that  raised 
these  storms? 

Some  cynical  reader  will  object-- 
that  for  this  last  purpose  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  state  the  fact, 
without  rehearsing  m  extauo  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  case  in  childhood. 
But  the  reader  of  more  kindness  (for 
a  surly  reader  is  always  a  bad  critic) 
will  also  have  more  discernment ;  and 
he  will  perceive  that  it  ia  not  for  the 
mere  facts  that  the  case  is  reported, 
but  because  these  facts  move  through 
a  wilderness  of  natural  thoughts  or 
feelings ;  some  in  the  child  who  snfi^ ; 
some  in  the  man  who  reports;  but  aU 
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SO  far  interesting  as  they  relate  to 
solemn  objects.  Meantime,  the  ob- 
jection of  the  sullen  critic  reminds  me 
of  a  scene  sometimes  beheld  at  the 
English  lakes.  Figure  to  yourself  an 
energetic  tourist,  who  protests  every 
where  that  he  comes  only  to  see  the 
lakes.  He  has  no  business  whatever ; 
he  is  not  searching  for  any  recreant 
indorser  of  a  bill,  but  simply  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  Yet  this  man 
adjares  every  landlord,  *'  by  the  virtue 
of  his  oath,^*  to  tell  him,  and  as  he 
hopes  for  peace  in  this  world  to  tell 
him  truly,  which  u  the  nearest  road 
to  Keswick.  Next,  he  applies  to 
the  postilions  -r-  the  Westmoreland 
postilions  always  fly  down  hills  at 
full  stretch  without  locking — but 
nevertheless,  in  the  full  career  of  their 
fiery  race,  our  picturesque  man  lets 
down  the  glasses,  pulls  up  four  horses 
and  two  postilions,  at  the  risk  of  six 
necks  and  twenty  logs,  adjuring 
them  to  reveal  whether  they  are  tak- 
ing the  shortest  road.  Finally,  he 
descries  my  unworthy  self  upon  the 
road ;  and,  instantly  stopping  his  fly- 
ing equipage,  he  demands  of  me  (as 
one  whom  he  believes  to  be  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  honour)  whether  there 
is  not,  in  the  possibility  of  things,  a 
sfiorter  cut  to  Keswick.  Xow,  the 
answer  which  rises  to  the  lips  of  land- 
lord, two  postilions,  and  myself,  is 
this— -"Most  excellent  stranger,  as 
yon  come  to  the  lakes  simply  to  see 
their  loveliness,  might  it  not  be  as 
well  to  ask  after  the  most  beauti- 
ful road,  rather  than  the  short- 
est? Because,  if  abstract  shortness, 
if  TO  brevity  is  your  object,  then  the 
shortest  of  all  possible  tours  would 
seem,  with  submission — never  to  have 
left  London."  On  the  same  principle, 
I  tell  my  critic  that  the  whole  course 
of  this  narrative  resembles,  and  was 
meant  to  resemble,  a  caduceus  wreath- 
ed about  with  meandering  ornaments, 
or  the  shaft  of  a  tree's  stem  hung 
round  and  surmounted  with  some 
vagrant  parasitical  plant.  The  mere 
medical  subject  of  the  opium  answers 
to  the  dry  withered  pole,  which  shoots 


all  the  rings  of  the  flowering  plants, 
and  seems  to  do  so  by  some  dex- 
terity of  its  own;  whereas,  in  fact, 
the  plant  and  its  tendrils  have  curled 
round  the  sullen  cylinder  by  mere 
luxuriance  of  theirs.  Just  as  in 
Cheapsido,  if  you  look  right  and  left^ 
the  streets  so  narrow,  that  lead  off  at 
right  angles,  seem  quarried  and  blast- 
ed out  of  some  Babylonian  brick 
kiln  ;  bored,  not  raised  artificially  by 
the  builder's  hand.  But,  if  you  en- 
quire of  the  worthy  men  who  live 
in  that  neighbourhood,  you  will  find  it 
unanimously  deposed — that  not  the 
streets  were  quarried  out  of  the  bricks^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  (most  ridiculous 
as  it  seems,)  that  the  bricks  have 
supervened  upon  the  streets. 

The  streets  did  not  intrude  amongst 
the   bricks,  but  those  cursed  bricks 
came  to  imprison  the  streets.     So, 
also,  the  ugly  pole — hop  pole,  vine 
pole,  espalier,  no  matter  what — is  there 
only  for  support.    Not  the  flowers  are 
for  the  pole,  but  the  pole  is  for  the 
flowers.  Upon  the  same  analogy  view 
me,  as  one  (in  the  words  of  a  true  and 
most  impassioned  poet*)  **  viridantem 
JlorUms  ha^tas''^ — making  verdant,  and 
gay  with  the  life  of  flowere,  murderous 
spears  and  halberts — things  that  ex- 
press  death  in  their  origin,  (being 
made  from  dead  substances  that  once 
had  lived  in  forests,)  things  that  ex- 
press ruin  in  their  use.    The  true  ob- 
ject in  my  "Opium  Confessions"  is 
not  the  naked  physiological  theme — 
on  the  contrary,  that  is  the  ugly  pole, 
the  murderous  spear,  the  halbert — ■ 
but  those  wandering  musical  variations 
upon    the    theme — those   parasitical 
thoughts,  feelings,  digressions,  which 
climb    up  with  bells  and  blossoms 
round  about  the  arid  stock;  ramble 
away  from  it  at  times  with  perhaps 
too  rank  a  luxuriance ;   but  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  eternal  interest  at- 
tached to  the  subjects  of  these  digres- 
sions, no  matter  what  were  the  execu- 
tion, spread  a  glory  over  incidents  that 
for  themselves  would  be — less  than 
nothing. 


♦  V 


Valerius  Flaccus. 
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8USF1RIA  DE  PROFUNDIS.      PART  I. 


Tbb  Afflictioh  of  Childhood. 


It  is  80  painful  to  a  lover  of  open- 
bearted  sincerity,  that  any  indirect 
traits  of  vanity  slioald  even  seem  to 
creep  into  records  of  profound  pas- 
sion ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  so  impossible,  without  an  unnatural 
restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
narrative,  to  prevent  oblique  gleams 
reaching  the  reader  from  such  circum- 
stances of  luxury  or  elegance  as  did 
really  surround  my  childhood,  that  on 
all  accounts  I  think  it  better  to  tell 
him  from  the  first,  with  the  simplicity 
of  truth,  in  what  order  of  society  my 
family  moved  at  the  time  from  which 
this  preliminary  narrative  is  dated. 
Otherwise  it  would  happen  that, 
merely  by  moving  truly  and  iaithfully 
through  the  circumstances  of  this  early 
experience,  I  could  hardly  prevent 
the  reader  from  receiving  an  impres- 
sion as  of  some  higher  rank  than  did 
really  belong  to  my  family.  My  father 
was  a  merchant ;  not  in  the  sense  of 
Scotland,  where  it  means  a  man  who 
sells  groceries  in  a  cellar,  but  in  the 
English  sense,  a  sense  severely  ex- 
clusive—>viz.  he  was  a  man  engaged 
in  foreiffn  commerce,  and  no  other; 
therefore,  in  wholesale  commerce,  and 
no  other,— which  last  circumstance  it 
is  important  to  mentioui  because 
it  brings  him  within  the  benefit  of 
Cicero's  condescending  distinction* — 
as  one  to  be  despised,  certainly,  but 
not  too  intensely  to  be  despised  even 
by  a  Roman  senator.  He,  this  im- 
perfectly despicable  man,  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  very  soon  after  the 
incidents  here  recorded,  leaving  to 
his  fkmily,  then  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  six  children,  an  unburthened 
estate  pro^lucing  exactly  £1600  a- 
year.  Naturally,  therefore,  at  the 
date  of  my  narrative,  if  narrative  it 
can  be  called,  he  had  an  income  still 
larger,  from  the  addition  of  current 
commercial  profits.  Now,  to  any  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  commercial 
life,  bat  above  all^with  such  life  in 


England,  it  will  readily  occur  thtt 
in  an  opulent  English  family  of  that 
class— opulent,  though  not  rich  in  a 
mercantile  estimate  —  the  domestic 
economy  is  likely  to  be  upon  a  scale 
of  liberality  altogether  unknown 
amongst  the  corresponding  orders  in 
foreign  nations.  Whether  as  to  the 
establishment  of  servants,  or  as  to 
the  provision  made  for  the  comfort 
of  all  its  members,  such  a  household 
not  uncommonly  eclipses  the  scale 
of  living  even  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  nobility,  though  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe — a  fact 
which,  since  the  period  of  my  infancy, 
I  have  had  many  personal  opportuni- 
ties for  verifying  lM>th  in  England  and 
in  Ireland.  From  this  peculiar  ano- 
maly  affecting  the  domestic  economy 
of  merchants,  there  arises  a  distorb- 
ance  upon  the  general  scale  of  out- 
ward signs  by  which  we  measure  the 
relations  of  rank.  The  equation,  so 
to  speak,  between  one  order  of  society 
and  another,  which  usually  travels  in 
the  natural  line  of  their  comparative 
expenditure,  is  here  interrupted  and 
defeated,  so  t}iat  one  rank  would  be 
collected  from  the  name  of  the  occo- 
pation,  and  another  rank,  much  higher, 
f)-om  the  splendour  of  the  domestic 
menage,  I  warn  the  reader,  there- 
fore, (or  rather,  my  explanatkm  has 
already  warned  him,)  that  he  is  not 
to  infer  from  any  casnal  gleam  of 
luxurj^  or  elegance  a  corresponding 
elevation  of  rank. 

We,  the  children  of  the  house,  stood 
in  fact  upon  the  very  happiest  tier  in 
the  scaffolding  of  society  for  all  good 
influences.  The  prayer  of  Agar — 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches" 
— ^was  realized  for  us.  That  blessing 
had  we,  being  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low ;  high  enough  we  were  to  see  models 
of  good  manners ;  obscure  enough  to  be 
left  in  the  sweetest  of  solitudes  Amply 
furnished  with  the  nobler  benefits  of 
wealth,  extra  means   of  health,  of 


*  Cicero,  in  m  well-known  passage  of  his  Eihies,  speaks  of  trade  as  irredeemably 
base,  if  petty ;  but  as  not  so  absolutely  felonious  if  wholesale.  He  ^res  a  reof 
merchant  (one  who  is  such  in  the  English  sense)  leave  to  think  himsdf  a  shiLde 
above  imall-beer. 
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intellectual  caltnre,  and  of  elegant 
eojovment,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
knew  nothing  of  its  social  distinc- 
tions. Not  depressed  by  the  con- 
^ioosness  of  privations  too  sordid, 
Dot  tempted  into  restlessness  by  the 
coiudoiisness  of  privileges  too  aspir- 
ing, we  had  no  motives  for  shame, 
we  kad  none  for  pride.  Gratefnl 
also  to  this  honr  I  am,  that,  amidst 
luxuries  in  all  things  else,  we  were 
tnined  to  a  Spartan  simplicity  of 
diet— that  we  fared,  in  fact,  very 
much  less  snmptaoosly  than  the  ser- 
Tants.  And  if  (after  the  model  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Anrelias)  I  should 
nrtam  thanks  to  Providence  for  all 
the  separate  blessings  of  my  early 
titottion,  these  four  I  would  single 
out  as  chiefly  worthy  to  be  com- 
memorated— that  I  lived  in  the  coun- 
try; that  I  lived  in  solitude;  that 
niv  infant  feelings  were  moulded  by 
the  gentlest  of  sisters,  not  by  horrid 
pngiUstic  brothers ;  finally,  that  I  and 
tliey  were  dutifnl  chQdren  of  a  pure, 
holy,  and  magnificent  church. 

The  earliest  incidents  in  my  life 
which  affected  me  so  deeply  as  to  be 
rememberable  at  this  day,  were  two, 
and  both  before  I  could  have  com- 
pleted my  second  year,  viz.  a  remark- 
able dream  of  terrific  grandeur  about 
a  favourite  nurse,  which  is  interesting 
for  a  reason  to  be  noticed  hereafter ; 
and  secondly,  the  fact  of  having  con- 
nected a  profound  sense  of  pathos 
i^ith  the  re-appearance,  very  early  in 
spring,  of  some  crocuses.  This  I  men- 
tion as  inexplicable,  for  such  annual 
re«uTTections  of  plants  and  flowers 
affect  us  only  as  memorials,  or  sug- 
gestions of  a  higher  change,  and 
therefore  in  connexion  with  the  idea 
of  death ;  but  of  death  I  could,  at 
that  time,  have  had  no  experience 
whatever. 

Hiis,  however,  I  was  speedily  to 
acquire.  My  two  eldest  sisters — 
eldest  of  three  then  living,  and  also 
elder  than  myself— -were  summoned 
to  an  early  death.  The  first  who  died 
^as  Jane — iJ)ontayear older  than  my- 
self. She  was  three  and  a  half,  I  two 
and  a  hAlf^plusorminus  some  trifle  that 
I  do  not  recollect.  But  death  was 
then  scarcely  Inteillgible  to  me,  and  I 
coold  not  so  properly  be  said  to  suffer 
sorrow  as  a  sad  perplexity.  There 
vas  another  death  In  the  house  about 


the  same  time,  viz.  of  a  maternal 
grandmother;  bnt  as  she  had  in  a 
manner  come  to  us  for  the  express 
purpose  of  dying  in  her  daughter's 
society,  and  from  illness  had  lived 
perfectly  secluded,  our  nursery  party 
knew  her  but  little,  and  were  certainly 
more  affected  by  the  death  (which  I 
witnessed)  of  a  favourite  bird,  viz. 
a  kingfisher  who  had  been  injured  by 
an  accident.  With  my  sister  Jane's 
death  [thougji  otherwise,  as  I  have 
said,  less  sorrowful  than  unintelli- 
gible] there  was,  however,  connected 
an  incident  which  made  a  most  fear- 
ful impression  upon  myself,  deepen- 
ing my  tendencies  to  thoughtfulness 
and  abstraction  beyond  what  would 
seem  credible  for  my  years.  If  there 
was  one  thing  in  this  world  from 
which,  more  than  from  any  other, 
nature  had  forced  nie  to  revolt,  it 
was  brutality  and  violence.  Now  a 
whisper  arose  in  the  family,  that  a 
woman-servant,  who  by  accident  was 
drawn  off  from  her  proper  duties  to 
attend  my  sister  Jane  for  a  day  or 
two,  had  on  one  occasion  treated  her 
harshly,  if  not  brutally ;  and  as  this 
ill  treatment  happened  within  two 
days  of  her  death — so  that  the  occa- 
sion of  it  must  have  been  some  fret- 
fulness  in  the  poor  child  caused  by 
her  sufferings — naturally  there  was  a 
sense  of  awe  diffused  through  the 
family.  I  believe  the  story  never 
reached  my  mother,  and  possibly  it 
was  exaggerated;  but  upon  me  the 
effect  was  terrific.  I  did  not  often 
see  the  person  charged  with  this 
cruelty ;  but,  when  I  did,  my  eyes 
sought  the  ground ;  nor  could  I  have 
borne  to  look  her  in  the  face — ^not 
through  anger ;  and'  as  to  vindictive 
thoughts,  how  could  these  lodge  in  a 
powerless  infant  ?  The  feeling  which 
fell  upon  me  was  a  shuddering  awe, 
as  upon  a  first  glimpse  of  the  truth 
that  I  was  in  a  world  of  evil  and  strife. 
Though  born  in  a  large  town,  I  had 
passed  the  whole  of  my  childhood, 
except  for  the  few  earliest  weeks,  in 
a  rural  seclusion.  Mlth  three  inno- 
cent little  sisters  for  playmates,  sleep- 
ing always  amongst  them,  and  shut 
up  for  ever  in  a  silent  garden  from  all 
knowledge  of  poverty,  or  oppression, 
or  outrage,  I  had' not  suspected  until 
this  moment  the  true  complexion  of 
the  world  in  which  myself  and  my 
slaters  were  living.     Henceforward 
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the  character  of  mj  thoughts  must 
have  changed  greatly ;  for  so  repre- 
sentative  are  some  acts,  that  one  single 
case  of  the  class  is  sufficient  to  throw 
oipeii  before  you  the  whole  theatre 
of  possibilities  in  that  direction.  I 
never  heard  that  the  woman,  accused 
of  this  cruelty,  took  it  at  ali  to  heart, 
even  after  the  event,  which  so  imme- 
diately succeeded,  had  reflected  upon 
it  a  more  painful  emphasis.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  knew  of  a  case,  and.will 
pause  to  mention  it,  where  a  mere 
semblance  and  shadow  of  such  cruelty, 
under  similar  circumstances,  inflicted 
the  grief  of  self-reproach  through  the 
remainder  of  life.  A  boy,  interesting 
in  his  appearance,  as  also  from  his 
remarkable  docility,  was  attacked,  on 
a  cold  day  of  spring,  by  a  complaint 
of  the  trachea— not  precisely  croup, 
but  like  it.  He  was  three  years  old, 
and  had  been  ill  perhaps  for  four  days ; 
but  at  intervals  had  been  in  high  spi- 
rits, and  capable  of  playing.  This 
sunshine,  gleaming  through  dark 
clouds,  had  continued  even  on  the 
fourth  day ;  and  from  nine  to  eleven 
o^clock  at  night,  he  had  showed  more 
animated  pleasure  than  ever.  An  old 
servant,  hearing  of  his  illness,  had 
called  to  see  him ;  and  her  mode  of 
talking  with  him  had  excited  all  the 
joyousness  of  his  nature.  About  mid- 
night his  mother,  fancying  that  his 
feet  felt  cold,  was  muffling  them  up 
in  flannels ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  resist 
her  a  little,  she  struck  lightly  on  the 
sole  of  one  foot  as  a  mode  of  admon- 
ishing him  to  be  quiet.  He  did  not 
repeat  his  motion ;  and  in  less  than  a 
mmute  his  mother  had  him  in  her 
arms  with  his  face  looking  upwards. 
"  What  is  the  meaning,^^  she  exclaim- 
ed, in  sudden  affright,  "of  this  strange 
repose  settling  upon  his  features?" 
She  called  loudly  to  a  servant  in  an- 
other room;  but  before  the  servant 


could  reach  her,  the  child  had  drawn 
two  inspirations — deep,  yet  gentle— 
and  had  died  in  his  mother's  arms. 
Upon  this  the  poor  afflicted  lady  made 
the  discovery  that  those  struggles, 
which  she  had  supposed  to  be  expres- 
sions of  resistance  to  herself,  were  the 
struggles  of  departing  life.  It  fol- 
lowed, or  seemed  to  follow,  that  with 
these  final  struggles  had  blended  an 
expression,  on  her  part,  of  displea- 
sure. Doubtless  the  chUd  had  not 
distinctly  perceived  it ;  bat  Uie  mother 
could  never  look  back  to  the  incident 
without  self-reproach.  And  seven 
years  after,  when  her  own  death  hap- 
pened, no  progress  had  been  made  in 
reconciling  her  thoughts  to  that  which 
only  the  depth  of  love  could  have 
viewed  as  any'bffence. 

So  passed  away  from  earth  one  out 
of  those  sisters  that  made  up  my  nur- 
sery playmates ;  and  so  did  my  ac- 
quaintance (if  such  it  could  be  called) 
commence  with  mortality.  Yet,  in 
fact,  I  knew  little  more  of  mortality 
than  that  Jane  had  disappeared.  She 
had  gone  away;  but,  perhaps,  she 
would  come  bade.  Happy  interval 
of  heaven-bom  ignorance !  Gracioas 
immunity  of  infancy  from  sorrow  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  strength  I  I  was 
sad  for  Janets  absence.  But  still  la 
my  heart  I  trusted  that  she  would 
come  again.  Summer  and  winter 
came  again — crocuses  and  roses; 
why  not  little  Jane? 

Thus  easily  was  healed,  then,  the 
first  wound  in  my  infant  heart.  Not 
so  the  second.  For  thoa,  dear,  noble 
Elizabeth,  around  whose  ample  brow, 
as  often  as  thy  sweet  countenanoe 
rises  upon  the  darkness,  I  fancy  a 
tiara  of  light  or  a  gleaming  aureola  m 
token  of  thy  premature  intellectual 
grandeur — ^thou  whose  head,  for  its 
superb  developments,  was  the  asto- 
nishment of  science* — ^thou  next,  but 


*  *'  The  aBt<mi»hmerU  of  seienee." — Her  medical  attendants  were  Dr  Perdvali 
a  well-known  literary  physician,  who  had  been  a  correspondent  of  Condorceti 
D'Alembert,  dec,  and  Mr  Charles  White,  a  very  distingnished  surgeon.  It  was  he 
who  pronounced  her  head  to  be  the  finest  in  its  structure  and  development  of  any 
that  he  had  ever  seen — an  assertion  wbichi  to  my  own  knowledge,  he  repeated  in 
after  years,  and  with  enthusiasm.  That  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  tiie  sab- 
ject  may  be  presumed  from  this,  that  he  wrote  and  published  a  work  on  the  humsn 
skull,  supported  by  many  measurements  which  he  had  made  of  heads  selected  from 
all  varieties  of  the  human  species.  Meantime,  as  I  would  be  loth  that  any  trait  of 
what  might  seem  vanity  should  creep  into  this  record^  I  will  candidly  admit  that 
she  died  of  hydrocephalus ;  and  it  has  been  often  supposed  that  the  premature  ex- 
pansion of  the  intellect  in  cases  of  that  class,  is  altogether  morbid— forced  on,  in 
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after  an  interval  of  happy  years,  tliou  tation — still  that  original  partner  of 

b\bo  wert  summoned  away  from  onr  his  earliest  solitude — 

nursery ;  and  the  niglit  which,  for  nic,  «  Cnaturo  in  whom  cxcolPd 

gathered  upon  that  event,  ran  after  ^^^latever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be 

xnj  steps  far  into  life ;  and  perhaps  at  form'd, 

"fthw*  dav  I  resemble  little  for  pood  or  Holy,  divino,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet " — 

«>r  ill  that  which  else  I  should  have  ^^^^   ^^^^.     ^^.,^^^   ,,^^    appeared    in 


l>een. 


Pdar  of  tire,  that  didst  go  j^  „^  ^^.j^j^  ^^  eternitv  of  woe, 
me  to  guide  and  to  quicken-  ^i,tistering  to  his  ruin;  could  no 
of  darkness,  when  thy  couirtc-     displaced   for  him  bv  any  bettc 


and 


-fcefore  me  to  guide  and  to  quicken-  n,i,tistering  to  his  ruin;  could  not  be 

:i)iUar  of  darkness,  when  thy  countc-  displaced   for  him  bv  any  better  or 

»aiice  was  turned  away  to  l.od,  that  ^^^.^^  j.^,^       ..  I^^;^  ot"  theel"  he 

^idst  too  truly  shed  the  shadow  of  exclaims  in  this  anguish  of  trial- 

^eath  over  my  young  heart — m  what  ° 

scales  should  1  weigh  tht-e  V    Was  the  "  I-oss  of  thee 

T)le3siug  greater   from  thy  heavenly  Would  never  frommy  heart ;  no,  no,  I 

wesence,  or  the  blight  which  followed  f<*^'l 

-thy  departure?   Can  a  man  weigh  off  The  link  of  nature  draw  me;  flesh  of 

and  value  the  glories  of  dawn  against  ^     ^^*^^'      ,          .                   ,  . 
the  darkness  of  hurricane  ?     Or,  if  ho  ^<>^^  ^^  "y  ^'<*"«  ^^»^'"  ^'"^  J  *"**  ^^''^ 
could,  how  is  it  that,  when  a  memor-  __.    *">'  ^^^^^  ,   „  ,           *  j    li- 
able love  has  been  followed  by  a  me-  ^^^"^  ."^\?J  ^^^"  ^"^  P***^^^'  ^'^''^  ^'' 
morable  bereavement,  even  suppose  ^°^* 

that  God  would  replace  the  sufferer  in  But  what  was  it  that  drew  my 
«  point  of  time  antt'rior  to  the  entire  heart,  by  gravitation  so  strong,  to  my 
experience,  and  offer  to  cancel  the  sister?  Could  a  child,  little  above  six 
^00,  but  so  that  the  sweet  face  which  years  of  age,  i)lace  any  special  Aalue 
had  caused  the  woe  should  also  be  upon  her  intellectual  forwardness? 
obliterated — vehemently  would  every  Serene  and  cai)acions  as  her  mind 
man  shrink  from  the  exchange!  In  appeared  tv>  nie  ni)on  after  review, 
the  l^aradise  Lost,  this  strong  in-  was  that  a  charm  for  stealing  away 
Btinct  of  man — to  prefer  the  hea-  the  heart  of  an  infant  ?  Oh,  no !  I 
vcnly,  mixed  and  polluted  with  the  think  of  it  now  with  interest,  because 
earthly,  to  a  level  experience  offering  it  lends,  in  a  stranger's  ear,  some  jus- 
neither  one  nor  the  other — is  divinely  tifiration  to  the  excess  of  my  fondness, 
commemorated.  AVhat  worlds  of  pa-  But  then  it  was  lost  upon  me ;  or,  if 
thos  are  in  that  speech  of  Adam's —  not  lost,  was  but  dimly  perceived. 
"  If  God  should  make  another  Eve,"  Hadst  thou  been  an  idiot,  my  sister, 
4c. — that  is,  if  God  should  replace  not  the  less  1  must  have  loved  thee — 
him  In  his  primitive  state,  and  should  having  that  capacious  heart  overflow- 
condescend  to  bring  again  a  second  ing,  even  as  mine  overflowed,  with 
Eve,  one  that  would  listen  to  no  temp-  tendeniess,  and  stung,  even  as  mine 


fact,  by  the  mere  stimulation  of  the  disease.  I  would,  however,  suggest,  as  a 
possibility,  the  very  inverse  order  of  relation  between  the  disease  and  the  intellec- 
tual manifestations.  Not  the  disease  may  always  have  caused  the  preterna- 
toral  growth  of  the  intellect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  growth  coming  on  sponta- 
DGOusly,  and  outrunniug  the  capacities  of  the  physical  structure,  may  have  caused 
the  disease. 

•  Amongst  the  oversights  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  perceived,  it  is  certainly  one — that,  by  placing  in  such  overpowering  light  of 
pathoB  the  sublime  sacriflce  of  A<lam  to  his  love  for  his  frail  companion,  he  has 
too  much  lowered  the  guilt  of  his  disobedience  to  God.  All  that  Milton  can  say 
•frerwardsy  does  not,  and  cannot,  obscure  the  beauty  of  that  action  :  reviewing  it 
calmly,  we  condemn — but  taking  the  impassioned  station  of  Adam  at  the  moment 
of  temptation,  we  approve  in  our  hearts.  This  was  certainly  an  oversight ;  but  it 
was  one  very  difficult  to  redress.  I  remember,  amongst  the  many  exquisite 
thoughts  of  John  Paul,  (Richter,)  one  which  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  touching 
upon  this  subject.  He  sugge»ts — not  as  any  grave  theological  comment,  but  as 
the  wandering  fancy  of  a  poetic  heart — that,  had  Adam  conquered  the  anguish  of 
separation  as  a  pure  sacrifice  of  obedience  to  God,  his  reward  would  have  been 
the  pardon  and  reconciliation  of  Eve,  together  with  her  restoration  to  innocence. 
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was  stang,  by  the  necessity  of  being 
loved.  Tnis  it  was  which  crowned 
thee  with  beaaty — 

"  Lore,  the  holy  sense^ 
Best  gift  of  God^  ia  thee  was  most  in- 
tense.*' 

That  lamp  lighted  in  Paradise  was 
kindled  for  me  which  shone  so  stea- 
dily in  thee ;  and  never  but  to  thee 
only,  never  again  since  thy  departure, 
diarst  I  utter  the  feelings  which  possess- 
ed me.  For  I  was  the  shiest  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  a  natural  sense  of  personal 
dignity  held  me  back  at  all  stages  of 
life,  from  exposing  the  least  ray  of 
feelings  which  I  was  not  encouraged 
wholly  to  reveal. 

It  would  be  painful,  and  it  is  need- 
less, to  pursue  the  course  of  that  sick- 
ness which  carried  off  my  leader  and 
companion.  She  (according  to  my 
recollection  at  this  moment)  was  just 
as  much  above  eight  years  as  I  above 
six.  And  perhaps  this  natural  pre- 
cedency in  authority  of  judgment,  and 
the  tender  humility  with  which  she 
declined  to  assert  it,  had  been  amongst 
the  fascinations  of  her  presence.  Ijt 
was  upon  a  Sunday  evening,  or  so 
people  fancied,  that  the  spark  of  fatal 
fire  fell  upon  that  train  of  predisposi- 
tions to  a  brain-complaint  which  had 
hitherto  slumbered  within  her.  She 
had  been  permitted  to  drink  tea  at  the 
house  of  a  labouring  man,  the  father 
of  an  old  female  servant.  The  sun 
had  set  when  she  returned  in  the 
company  of  this  servant  through 
meadows  reeking  with  exhalations 
after  a  fervent  day.  From  that  time 
she  sidcened.  Happily  a  child  in 
such  circumstances  feels  no  anxieties. 
Looking  upon  medical  men  as  people 
whose  natural  commission  it  is  to  heal 
diseases,  since  it  is  their  natural  func^ 
tion  Uy  profess  it,  knowing  them  only 
as  ex-officio  privileged  to  make  war 
upon  pain  and  sickness — I  never  had 
a  misgiving  about  the  result.  I  grieved 
indeed  that  my  sister  should  lie  in 
bed :  I  grieved  still  more  sometimes 
to  hear  her  moan.  But  all  this  ap- 
peared to  me  no  more  than  a  night  of 
trouble  on  which  the  dawn  would 
soon  arise.    Oh !  moment  of  darkness 


and  delurinm,  when  a  nurse  awakened 
me  from  that  delusion,  and  iMinched 
God's  thunderbolt  at  my  heart  in  the 
assurance  that  my  sister  must  die. 
Rightly  it  is  said  of  utter,  utter  miseiy, 
that  it  ^*  cannot  be  remembered^*  It- 
self, as  a  remembrable  thing,  is  swal- 
lowed np  in  its  own  chaos.  Mere 
anarchy  and  confusion  of  miud  fell 
upon  me.  Deaf  and  blind  I  was, 
as  I  reeled  under  the  revelation.  I 
wish  not  to  recal  the  circumstances  of 
that  time,  when  my  agony  was  at  its 
height,  and  hers  in  another  sense  was 
approaching.  Enough  to  say — that 
all  was  soon  over ;  and  the  moniing 
of  that  day  had  at  last  arrived  which 
looked  down  upon  her  innocent  face, 
sleeping  the  sleep  from  which  then 
is  no  awaking,  and  upon  me  sorrow- 
ing the  sorrow  for  which  there  is  no 
consolation. 

On  the  day  after  tny  sister's 
death,  whilst  the  sweet  temple  of  her 
brain  was  yet  nnviolated  by  human 
scrutiny,  I  formed  my  own  scheme  for 
seeing  her  once  more.  Not  for  the 
world  would  I  have  made  this  known, 
nor  have  suffered  a  witness  to  accom- 
pany me.  I  had  never  heard  of  feel- 
ings that  take  the  name  of  ^'  senti- 
mental," nor  dreamed  of  such  a 
possibility.  But  grief  even  in  a 
child  hates  the  light,  and  shrinks 
fi*om  human  eyes,  llie  hoose  was 
large;  there  were  two  staircases; 
and  by  one  of  these  I  knew  that  about 
noon,  when  all  would  be  qoiet,  I 
could  steal  np  into-  her  chamber.  I 
imagine  that  it  was  exactly  high  nooo 
when  I  reached  the  chamber  door; 
it  was  locked ;  but  the  key  was  not 
taken  away.  Entering,  I  dosed  the 
door  so  softly,  that,  although  it  opened 
upon  a  hall  which  ascended  through 
all  the  stories,,  no  echo  ran  along  the 
silent  walls.  Thea  tnming  xound,  I 
sought  my  sistes's  face.  But  the  bed 
had  been  moved ;  and  the  back  was 
now  turned.  Nothing  met  my  eyes 
but  one  large  window  wide  open, 
through  which  the  snn  of  midsommer 
at  noonday  was^  showering  down 
torrents  of  splendonr.  The  weather 
was  dry,  the  sky  was  doudtoss,  the 
bine  depths  seemed  the  express  types 


#  « 


I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
And  agony,  which  cannot  be  remember *d.** 

— ^j^wcA  o/Alhadra  in  CQlmdge"9  Bmorse. 
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of  infinity ;  and  it  was  not  possible 
fbr  eye  to  behold  or  for  heart  to  con- 
ceive any  symbols  more  pathetic  of 
Xfe  and  the  glory  of  life. 

Let  me  pause  for  one  instant  in 
approaching  a  remembrance  so  affect- 
ing and  revolutionary  for  my  own 
amnd,  and  one  which  (if  any  earthly 
^remembrance)  will  survive  for  me  in 
"the  hour  of  death, — to  remind  some 
readers,  and  to  inform  others,  that  in 
"^e  original  Opium  Confessions  I  en- 
^eavonred  to  explain  the  reason*  why 
^leath,  cceteris  parilnis^  is  more  pro- 
Jbnndly   affecting   in   summer   than 
±1  other  parts  of  the  year ;  so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  liable  to  any  modifica- 
tion at  all  from  accidents  of  scenery 
or  season.     The  reason,  as  I  there 
suggested,  lies  in  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  tropical  redundancy  of  life 
in  summer  and  the  dark  sterilities  of 
the  grave.    The  summer  we  see,  the 
grave  we  haunt  with  our  thoughts; 
the  glory  is  around  us,  the  darkness 
is  within  us.    And,  the  two  coming 
into  collision,  each  exalts  the  other 
into  stronger  relief.    But  in  my  case 
there  was  even  a  subtler  reason  why 
the  summer  had  this  intense  iK)wer  of 
vivifying  the  spectacle  or  the  thoughts 
of  death.    And,  recoUcctuig  it,  often 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  important 
truth — that  far  more  of  our  deepest 
thoogfats    and    feelings   pass   to  us 
tlirongh   perplexed  combinations   of 
eomcrete  objects,  pass  to  us  as  involutes 
(if  I  may  coin  that  word)  in  com])ound 
experiences  incapable  of  being  disen- 
tan^ed,  than  ever  reach  us  directly^ 
and  in  their  own  abstract  shapes.    It 
bad  happened  that  amongst  our  nur- 
sery collection  of  books  was  the  Bible 
illoftnited  with  many  pictures.    And 
in  long  dark  evenings,  as  my  three 
flistera  with  myself  sate  by  the  tirelight 
ronnd  the  guardof  our  nursery,  no  book 
was  80  much  in  request  amongst  us. 
It  ruled  us  and  swayed  us  as  myste- 
rioosly  as  music.    One  young  nurse, 
whom  we  all  loved,  before  any  candle 
vas  lighted,  would  often  strain  her 
eyes  to  read  it  for  us ;  and  sometimes, 
looording  to  her  simple  powers,  would 
endeavour  to  explain  what  we  found 
obscnre.    We,  the  children,  were  all 
constitutionally  touched  with  pensive- 
tbe  fitful  gloom  and  sudden 


lambencies  of  the  room  by  fire-light, 
suited  our  evening  state  of  feelings  ; 
and  they  suited  also  the  divine  revela- 
tions of  power  and  mysterious  beauty 
which  awed  us.    Above  all,  the  story 
of  a  just  man, — man  and  yet  not  man, 
real  above  all  things  and  yet  shadowy 
above  all  things,  who  had  suffered 
the  passion  of  death  in  Palestine,  slept 
upon  our  minds  like  early  dawn  upon 
the  waters.     The  nurse  knew  and 
explained  to  us  the  chief  differences 
in  Oriental  climates;   and  all  these 
differences  (as  it  happens)  express 
themselves  in  the  great  varieties  of 
summer.     The  cloudless  sunlights  of 
Syria — those  seemed  to  argue  ever- 
lasting summer ;  the  disciples  ]>luck- 
ing  tlic  cars  of  com — that  must  bo 
summer;    but,  above   all,  the  veiy 
name  of  Palm  Sunday,  (a  festival  in 
the  English  church,)  troubled  me  like 
an  anthem.  *^Sundav!''whatwa8///a/? 
That  was  the  day  of  peace  which 
masqued  another  peace  deeper  than 
the  heart  of  man  can  comprehend. 
"  Palms !"— what  were  they  ?     That 
was  an  equivocal  word  :  palms,  in  the 
sense  of  trophies,  expressed  the  pomps 
of  life  :  palms,  as  a  product  of  nature, 
expressed  the  pom])s  of  summer.   Yet 
still  even  this  explanation  does  not 
sufiice :    it  was  not  merely  by  the 
peace  and  by  the  summer,  by  the 
deep  sound  of  rest  below  all  rest,  and 
of  ascending  glory, — that  I  had  been 
haunted.    It  was  also  because  Jem- 
sidem  stood  near  to  those  deep  images 
both  in  time  and  in  place.    The  great 
event  of  Jerusalem  was  at  hand  when 
Palm  Sunday  came ;  and  the  scene  of 
that  Sunday  was  near  In  place  to  Je- 
nisalem.    Yet  what  then  was  Jeru- 
salem?    Did  I  fancy  it  to  be  the 
omphalos  (navel)  of  the  earth  ?    That 
pretension  had  once  been  made  for 
Jerusalem,  and  once  for  Delphi ;  and 
both  pretensions  had  become  ridicu- 
lous, as  the  figure  of  the  planet  became 
known.   Yes ;  bnt  if  not  of  the  earth, 
for  earth^s  tenant  Jerusalem  was  the 
omphcdos  of  mortality.      Yet  how? 
there  on  the  contrary  it  was,  as  we  in- 
fants understood,  that  'mortality  had 
been  trampled  under  foot.  True ;  but 
for  that  very  reason  there  it  was  that 
mortality  had  opened  its  very  gloomi- 
est crater.    There  it  was  indeed  that 


*  Some  readers  will  question  the  fad,  mod  seek  no  reason.    But  did  they  ever 
suffer  grief  at  oi^  season  of  the  year  ? 
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the  human  had  risen  on  wings  from  the 
grave ;  but  for  that  reason  there  also 
it  was  that  the  divine  had  been  swal- 
lowed np  by  the  abyss :  the  lesser  star 
could  not  rise,  before  the  greater  would 
submit  to  eclipse.  Summer,  therefore, 
had  connected  itself  with  death  not 
merely  as  a  mode  of  antagonism,  but 
also  through  intricate  relations  to  Scrip- 
tural scenery  and  events. 

Out  of  this  digression,  which  was 
almost  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  inextricably  my  feelings 
and  images  of  death  were  entangled 
with  those  of  summer,  I  return  to  the 
bedchamber  of  my  sister.  From  the 
gorgeous  sunlight  I  turned  round  to 
the  corpse.  There  lay  the  sweet 
childish  figure,  there  the  angel  face: 
and,  as^eople  usually  fancy,  it  was 
said  in  the  house  that  no  features  had 
suffered  any  change.  Had  they  not? 
The  forehead  indeed,  the  serene  and 
noble  forehead,  tfuU  might  be  the  same ; 
but  the  frozen  eyelids,  the  darkness 
that  seemed  to  steal  from  beneath 
them,  the  marble  lips,  the  stiffenmg 
^  hands,  laid  palm  to  palm,  as  if  re- 
peating the  supplications  of  closing 
anguish,  could  these  be  mistaken  for 
life?  Had  it  been  so,  wherefore  did 
I  not  spring  to  those  heavenly  lips 
with  tears  and  never-ending  kisses? 
But  so  it  was  not.  I  stood  checked 
for  a  moment ;  awe,  not  fear,  fell  upon 
me;  and,  whilst  I  stood,  a  solemn 
wind  began  to  blow — the  most  moum- 
fhl  that  ear  ever  heard.  Mournful! 
that  is  saying  nothing.  It  was  a  wind 
that  had  swept  the  fields  of  mortali- 
ty for  a  hundred  centuries.  Many 
times  since,  upon  a  summer  day, 
when  the  sun  is  about  the  hot- 
test, I  have  remarked  the  same  wind 
arising  and  uttering  the  same  hollow, 
solemn,  Memnonian,  but  saintly  swell: 
it  is  in  this  world  the  one  sole  audible 
symbol  of  eternity.  And  three  times 
in  my  life  I  have  happened  to  hear 
the  same  sound  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, viz.  when  standing  between 
an  open  window  and  a  dead  body  on 
a  summer  day. 

Instantly,  when  my  ear  caught  this 
vast  iGolian  intonation,  when  my  eye 
filled  with  the  golden  fulness  of  life, 


the  pomps  and  gloiy  of  the  heavens 
outside,  and  turning  when  it  settled 
upon  the  fitwt  whidi  orerspread  my 
sister's  face,  instantly  a  trance  fell 
upon  me.  A  vault  seemed  to  open  in 
the  zenith  of  the  far  blue  sky,  a  shaft 
which  ran  up  for  ever.  I  in  spirit  rose 
as  if  on  billowB  that  also  ran  up  the 
shaft  for  ever ;  and  the  billows  seemed 
to  pursue  the  throne  of  God ;  but  that 
also  ran  before  us  and  fled  away  con- 
tinually. The  flight  and  the  purauit 
seemed  to  go  on  for  ever  and  ever. 
Frost,  gathering  fi*ost,  some  Saraar 
wind  of  death,  seemed  to  repel  me ;  I 
slept— for  how  long  I  cannot  say; 
slowly  I  recovered  my  self-possession, 
and  found  myself  standing,  as  before, 
dose  to  my  sister's  bed. 

Oh*  flight  of  the  solitary  child  to 
the  solituy  €rod — ^flight  from  the 
mined  corpse  to  the  throne  that  could 
not  be  mined  I — how  rich  wert  thon 
in  trath  for  after  years.  Rapture  of 
grief,  that,  being  too  mighty  for  a  child 
to  sustain,  fonndest  a  happy  oblivion 
in  a  heaven-bom  sleep,  and  within 
that  sleepdidst  conoeid  a  dream,  whose 
meanings  in  after  years,  when  slowly 
I  deciphered,  suddenly  there  flashed 
upon  me  new  light ;  and  even  by  the 
grief  of  a  child,  as  I  will  show  jou 
reader  hereafter,  were  confounded  the 
falsehoods  of  philosophers-t 

In  the  Opium  Confessions  I  touched 
a  little  upon  the  extraordinary  power 
connected  with  opium  (after  long  use) 
of  amplifying  the  dimensions  of  time. 
Space  also  it  amplifies  by  degrees  that 
are  sometimes  terrific  But  time  it 
is  upon  which  the  exalting  and  mol- 
tiplying  power  of  opium  chiefly  spends 
its  operation.  Time  becomes  infi- 
nitely elastic,  stretching  out  to  soch 
immeasurable  and  vanishing  termini, 
that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  compute 
the  sense  of  it  on  waking  by  expres* 
sions  commensurate  to  human  life. 
As  in  starry  fields  one  computes  br 
diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  of 
Jupiter*s,  so  in  valuing  the  virtual  time 
lived  dming  some  dreams,  the  mea- 
surement by  generations  is  ridicoloos 
— ^by  millennia  is  ridiculous :  by  leoo^ 
I  should  say,  if  leons  were  more  de- 
terminate, would  be  also  ridieofoos. 


*  ^vfn  fioifu  9^s  A^'oy. — Plotinus. 

t  The  thoughts  referred  to  will  be  given  in  final  notes ;  as  at  this  poiDt  th«y 
teemed  too  much  tp  interrupt  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
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On  this  single  occasion,  however,  in 
my  life,  the  very  inverse  phenomenon 
occuired.  But  why  speak  of  it  in 
connexion  with  opium?  Coald  a 
child  of  six  years  old  have  been  under 
that  influence  ?  No,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  so  exactly  reversed  the  oper- 
ation of  opium.  Instead  of  a  short 
interval  expanding  into  a  vast  one, 
upon  this  occasion  a  long  one  had 
contracted  into  a  minute.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  very  long  one 
had  elapsed  during  this  wandering  or 
suspensionofmy  perfect  mind.  ^Vhen 
I  returned  to  myself,  there  was  a  foot 
(or  I  fancied  so)  on  the  stairs.  I 
was  alarmed  For  I  believed  that, 
if  any  body  should  detect  me,  means 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  my  coming 
again.  Hastily,  therefore,  I  kissed 
the  lips  that  I  should  kiss  no  more, 
and  slunk  like  a  guilty  thing  with 
stealthy  steps  from  the  room.  Thus 
perished  the  vision,  loveliest  amongst 
all  the  shows  which  earth  has  reveal- 
ed to  me ;  thus  mutilated  was  the  part- 
ing which  should  have  lasted  for  ever ; 
thus  tainted  ^ith  fear  was  the  farewell 
sacred  to  love  and  grief,  to  perfect  love 
and  perfect  giief. 

Ob,  Ahasuerus,  everlasting  Jew  I  * 
fable  or  not  a  fable,  thou  when  first 
starting  on  thy  endless  pilgrimage  of 
woe,  thou  when  first  flying  through  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  vainly  yearn- 
ing to  leave  the  pursuing  curse  behind 
thee,  couldst  not  more  certainly  have 
read  thy  doom  of  sorrow  in  the  misgiv- 
ings of  thy  troubled  brain  than  I  when 
passing  for  ever  from  my  sister's  room. 
The  worm  was  at  my  heart :  and,  con- 
fining myself  to  that  stage  of  life,  I 
may  say — the  worm  that  could  not 
die.  For  if,  when  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  I  had  ceased 
to  feel  its  perpetual  gnawings,  that 
was  because  a  vast  expansion  of  in- 
tellect, it  was  because  new  hopes,  new 
necessities,  and  the  frenzy  of  youth- 
fiil  blood,  had  translated  me  into  a 
new  creature.  Man  is  doubtless  one 
by  some  subtle  nexus  that  we  cannot 
perceive,  extending  from  the  new- 
born Infant  to  the  superannuated  dot- 
srd:  bat  as  regards  many  aflections 
and  passions  incident  to  his  nature  at 


diflerent  stages,  he  is  not  one;  the 
unity  of  man  in  this  respect  is  coex- 
tensive only  with  the  particular  stage 
to  which  the  passion  belongs.  Some 
passions,  as  that  of  sexual  lovo,  are 
celestial  by  one  half  of  their  origin, 
animal  and  earthy  by  the  other  half. 
These  will  not  survive  their  own  ap- 
propriate stage.  But  love,  wliich  is 
altogether  holy,  like  that  between  two 
children,  will  revisit  undoubtedly  by 
glimpses  the  silence  and  the  darkness 
of  old  age  :  and  I  repeat  my  belief — 
that,  unless  bodily  torment  should 
forbid  it,  that  final  experience  in  my 
sister's  bedroom,  or  some  other  in 
which  her  innocence  was  concerned, 
will  rise  af*ain  for  me  to  illuminate 
the  hour  of  death. 

On  the  day  following  this  which  I 
have  recorded,  came  a  body  of  medi- 
cal men  to  examine  the  brain,  and  the 
particular  nature  of  the  complaint,  for 
m  some  of  its  symptoms  it  had  shown 
perplexing  anomalies.  Such  is  the 
sanctity  of  death,  and  especially  of 
death  alighting  on  an  innocent  child, 
that  even  gossiping  people  do  not  gos- 
sip on  such  a  subject.  Consequently, 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  purpose  which 
drew  together  these  surgeons,  nor 
suspected  any  thing  of  the  cruel 
changes  which  might  Irave  been 
wrought  in  my  sister's  head.  Long 
after  this  I  saw  a  similar  case ;  I  sur- 
veyed the  corpse;  (it  was  that  of  a 
beautiful  boy,  eighteen  yeai*s  old,  who 
had  died  of  the  same  complaint)  one 
hour  after  the  surgeons  had  laid  the 
skull  in  niins ;  but  the  dishonours  of 
this  scrutinv  were  hidden  bv  band- 
ages,  and  had  not  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  the  countenance.  So  it  might 
have  been  here ;  but,  if  it  were  not  so, 
then  I  was  happy  in  being  spared  the 
shock,  from  having  that  marble  image 
of  peace,  icy  and  rigid  as  it  was,  un- 
settled by  disfiguring  images.  Some 
hours  after  the  strangers  had  with- 
drawn, I  crept  again  to  the  room,  but 
the  door  was  now  locked — the  key 
was  taken  away — and  I  was  shut  out 
for  ever. 

Then  came  the  funeral.  T,  as  a 
point  of  decorum,  was  carried  thither. 
I  was  put  into  a  carriage  with  some 


•  *'  ETerlasting  Jew !  ** — der  emge  Jude — -which  is  the  common  German  expres- 
tfon  for  The  Wandering  Jew,  and  sublimer  even  than  our  own. 
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gentlemen  wliom  I  did  not  know. 
They  were  kind  to  me ;  but  naturally 
they  talked   of  things  disconnected 
with  the  occasion,  and  their  conver- 
sation was  a  torment.  At  l^e  church, 
I  was  told  to  hold  a  white  handker- 
chief to  my  eyes.    Empty  hypocrisy ! 
What  need  had  he  of  masques  or 
mockeries,  whose  heart  died  within 
him  at  every  word  that  was  uttered  ? 
During  that  part  of  the  service  which 
passed  within  the  church,  I  made  an 
effort  to  attend,  but  I  sank  back  con- 
tinually into  my  own  solitary  dark- 
ness, and  I  heard  little  consciouslyi 
except  some  fugitive  strains  from  the 
sublime  chapter  of  St  Paul,  which  in 
England  is  always  read  at  burials. 
And  here  I  notice  a  profound  error  of 
our    present    illustrious    Laui*eate. 
When  I  heard  those  dreadful  words — 
for  dreadful  they  were  to  me — "  It  is 
sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  in- 
corruption;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour, 
it  is  raised  in  glory;**  such  was  the 
recoil  of  my  feelmgs,  that  I  could  even 
have  shrieked  out  a  protesting — *^  Oh, 
no,  no  I"  if  I  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  publicity  of  the  occasion.    In 
fJter  years,  reflecting  upon  this  revolt 
of  my  feelings,  which,  being  the  voice 
of  nature  in  a  child,  must  be  as  true 
as  any  mere  opinion  of  a  child  might 
probably  be  false,  I  saw  at  once  the 
unsoundness  of  a  passage  in  The  Ex" 
cursion.    The  book  is  not  here,  but 
.  the  suhfitance  I  remember  perfectly. 
Mr  Wordsworth  argues,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unsteady  faith  which 
people  fix  upon  tlie  beatific  condition 
after  death  of  those  whom  they  de- 
plore, nobody  could  be  found  so  sel- 
fish, as  even  secretly  to  wish  for  the 
restoration  to  earth  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject.   A  mother,  for  instance,  could 
never  dream  of  yearning  for  her  child, 
and  secretly  calling  it  back  by  her 
silent  aspirations  from  the  arms  of 
God,  if  she  were  but  reconciled  to  the 
belief  that  really  it  tiHU  in  those  arms. 
But  this  I  utterly  deny.    To  take  my 
own  case,  when  I  heard  those  dread- 
ftil  words  of  St  Paul  applied  to  my 
sister — ^viz.  that  she  should  be  raised 
a  spiritual  body — nobody  can  suppose 
that  selfishness,  or  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  agonizing  love,  caused 
the  rebellion   of  my  heart  against 
them.    I  knew  already  that  she  was 
to  come  again  in  beauty  and  power. 


I  did  not  now  learn  this  for  the  first 
time.    And  that  thought,  doubtless, 
made  my  sorrow  sublimer ;  but  also 
it  made  it  deeper.    For  here  lay  the 
ating  of  it,  viz.  in  the  fatal  words-- 
*^  We  shall  be  changed,'^    How  was 
the  unity  of  my  interest  in  her  to  he 
preserved^  if  she  were  to  be  altered, 
and  no  longer  to  reflect  in  her  sweet 
countenance    the   traces   that  were 
sculptured  on  my  heart?    Let  a  ma- 
gician ask  any  woman  whether  she 
will  permit  him  to  improve  her  child, 
to  raise  it  even  from  deformity  to  per- 
fect beauty,  if  that  must  be  done  at 
the  cost  of  its  identity,  and  there  is 
no  loving  mother  but  would  reject  his 
proposal  with  horror.    Or,  to  take  a 
case  that  has  actually  happened,  if  a 
mother  were  robbed  of  her  child  at 
two  years  old  by  gipsi^  and  the 
same  child  were  restored  to  her  at 
twenty,  a  fine  young  man,  but  divid- 
ed by  a  sleep  as  it  were  of  death  from 
all  remembrances  that  could  restore 
the  broken  links  of  their  once-tender 
connexion,   would  she  not  feel  her 
grief  unhealed,  and  her  heart  defraud- 
ed?   Undoubtedly  she  would.    All 
of  us  ask  not  of  God  for  a  better  thing 
than  that  we  have  lost ;  we  ask  ^r 
the  same,  even  with  its  faults  and  its 
frailties.    It  is  true  that  the  sonrow- 
ing  person  will  also  be  changed  evea- 
tually,  but  that  must  be  by  death. 
And  a  prospect  so  remote  a^  that,  aud 
so  alien  from  our  present  nature,  can- 
not console  us  in  an  afiUction  which  is 
not  remote  but  present— which  is  not 
spiritual  but  human. 

Lastly  came  the  magnificent  service 
which  the  English  church  performs 
at  the  side  of  the  grave.  There  is 
exposed  once  agidn,  and  for  the  last 
time,  the  coflSn.  All  eyes  survey  the 
record  of  name,  of  sex,  of  age,  and 
the  day  of  departure  from  earth--re- 
cords  how  useless !  and  dropped  mto 
darkness  as  if  messages  addressed  to 
worms.  Almost  at  the  very  last 
comes  the  symbolic  ritual,  tearing  and 
shattering  the  heart  with  volleying 
discharges,  peal  after  peal,  from  the 
final  artillexy  of  woe.  The  coffin  is 
lowered  into  its  home ;  it  has  disap- 
peared from  the  eye.  The  sacristan 
stands  ready  with  his  shovel  of  earth 
and  stones.  The  priest*8  voice  is 
heard  once  more— «ar<A  to  earthy  and 
the  dread  rattle  ascends  finom  the  lid 
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coffin ;  ashes  to  asheSy  and  agaia 
liilg  sound  18  heard ;  dust  to  dust, 
he  farewell  volley  announces 
he  grave — the  coflin — the  faco 
lied  up  for  ever  and  ever. 

grief!  thou  art  classed  amongst 
pressing  passions.  And  true  it 
kt  thou  humblest  to  the  dust, 
10  thou  exaltest  to  the  clouds. 
ibakest  as  with  ague,  but  also 
teadiest  like  frost.  Thou  sick- 
:be  heart,  but  also  thou  healest 
rmities.  Among  the  very  fore- 
»f  mine  was  morbid  sensibility 
me.    And  ten  years  afterwards, 

to  reproach  myself  with  this 
itj,  by  supposing  the  case,  that, 
ore  thrown  upon  me  to  seek  aid 
perisliiug  fellow- creature,  and 
.  could  obtain  that  aid  only  by 
■A  vast  company  of  critic-al  or 
ig  faces,  I  might  perhaps  shrink 
from  the  duty.  It  is  true,  that 
h-ease  had  ever  actually  occur- 
» that  it  was  a  mere  romance  of 
ay  to  tax  myself  with  cowardice 
eking.  Bnt  to  feel  a  doubt,  was 

condemnation  ;  and  the  crime 

wt^ht  have  been,  was  in  my 
tie  <aime  which  had  been.  Now, 
er,  all  was  changed ;  and  for 
ling  which  regarded  my  sister's 
ly,  in  one  hour  I  received  a  new 

Once  in  Westmoreland  I  saw 

resembling  it.  I  saw  a  ewe 
ily  put  oflf  and  abjure  her  own 
I,   In  a  service  of  love — yes, 

it  as  completely,  as  ever  ser- 
iloughed  his  skin.  Iler  lamb 
illen  into  a  deep  trench,  from 

all  escape  was  hopeless  with- 
e  aid  of  man.  And  to  a  man 
dvanced  boldly^  bleating  cla- 
sly,  until  he  followed  her  and 
d  her  beloved.  Kot  less  was 
toge  in  myself.  Fifty  thousand 
Bg  faces  would  not  have  tron- 
le  in  any  office  of  tenderness  to 
Iter's  memory.  Ten  legions 
not  have  repelled  me  from  seek- 
r,  if  there  was  a  chance  that 
idd  be  found.  Mockery !  it  was 
MW  me.  Laugh  at  me,  as  one 
I  pec^le  did !  I  valued  not  their 
ec  And  when  I  was  told  in- 
^y  to  cease  ^*  my  girlish  tears," 
'Old  ^*  girlish''*  had  no  sting  for 
Goept  as  a  verbal  echo  to  the 
Braal  thought  of  my  heart — that 
waa  tiie  sweetest  thing  I,  ia  my 


short  life,  had  known — that  a  girl  it 
was  who  had  crowned  the  earth  with 
beauty,  and  had  opened  to  my  thirst 
fountains  of  pure  celestial  love,  fi'om 
which,  in  this  world,  I  was  to  drink 
no  more. 

Interesting  it  is  to  observe  how 
certainly  all  deep  feelings  agree  in 
this,  that  they  seek  for  solitude,  and 
are  nursed  by  solitude.  Deep  grief, 
deep  love,  how  naturally  do.  these 
ally  themselves  with  religious  feeling; 
and  all  three,  love,  grief,  religion,  are 
haunters  of  solitary  places.  Love, 
grief,  the  passion  of  reverie,  or  the 
mystery  of  devotion — what  were  these 
without  solitude  ?  All  day  long,  when 
it  was  not  impossible  for  me  to  do  so, 
I  sought  the  most  silent  and  seques- 
tered nooks  in  the  groimds  about  the 
house,  or  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
The  awful  stillness  occasionally  of 
summer  noons,  when  no  winds  were 
abroad,  the  appealing  silence  of  grey 
or  misty  afternoons — these  were  fas- 
cinations as  of  witchcraft.  Into  the 
woods  or  the  desert  air  I  gazed  as  if 
some  comfort  lay  hid  in  t/tem,  I 
wearied  the  heavens  with  my  inquest 
of  beseeching  looks.  I  tormented  the 
blue  depths  with  obstinate  scrutiny, 
sweeping  them  with  my  eyes  and 
s(*arching  them  for  ever  after  one  an- 
gelic face  that  might  perhaps  have 
permission  to  reveal  itself  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  faculty  of  shaping  images 
in  the  distance  out  of  plight  elements, 
and  grouping  them  after  the  yearnings 
of  the  heart,  aided  l^  a  flight  defect 
in  my  eyes,  grew  upon  me  at  this 
time.  And  I  recal  at  the  present 
moment  one  instance  of  that  sort, 
which  may  show  how  merely  shadows, 
or  a  gleam  of  brightness,  or  nothing 
at  all,  could  furnish  a  sufficient  basis 
for  this  creative  faculty.  On  Simday 
mornings  I  was  always  taken  to 
church:  it  was  a  chiuxsh  on  the  old 
and  natural  model  of  England,  hav- 
ing aisles,  galleries,  organ,  all  things 
ancient  and  venerable,  and  the  pro- 
portions majestic.  Here,  whilst  the 
congregation  knelt  through  the  long 
Litany,  as  often  as  we  came  to  that 
passage,  so  beautiful  amongst  many 
that  are  so,  where  God  is  supplicated  on 
behalf  of  ^'  all  sick  persons  and  young 
children,'^  and  that  be  would  ^' show  his 
pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives  " 
— I  wept  in  secret,  and  raising  my 
streaming  eyes  to  the  windows  of  the 
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galleries,  saw,  on  days  when  the  sun 
was  shining,  a  spectacle  as  affecting  as 
ever  prophet  can  have  beheld.  The  sides 
of  the  windows  were  rich  with  storied 
glass ;  through  the  deep  purples  and 
crimsons  streamed  the  golden  light ; 
emblazonries  of  heavenly  illumination 
mingling  with  the  earthly  emblazon- 
ries of  what  is  grandest  in  man. 
There  were  the  apostles  that  had 
trampled  npon  earth,  and  the  glories 
of  earth,  out  of  celestial  love  to  man. 
There  were  the  martyrs  that  had 
borne  witness  to  the  truth  through 
flames,  through  torments,  and  through 
armies  of  fierce  insulting  faces.  There 
were  the  saints  who,  under  intolera- 
ble pangs,  had  glorified  God  by  meek 
submission  to  his  will.  And  all  the  time, 
whilst  this  tumult  of  sublime  memo- 
rials held  on  as  the  deep  chords  from 
an  accompaniment  in  the  bass,  I  saV 
through  the  wide  central  field  of  the 
window,  where  the  glass  was  unco- 
loured,  white  fleecy  clouds  sailing 
over  the  azure  depths  of  the  sky; 
were  it  but  a  fragment  or  a  hint  of 
such  a  cloud,  immediately  under  the 
flash  of  my  sorrow-haunted  eye,  it 
grew  and  shaped  itself  into  a  vision 
of  beds  with  white  lawny  curtains ; 
and  in  the  beds  lay  sick  children, 
dying  child^n,  that  were  tossing  in 
anguish,  and  weeping  clamorously  for 
death.  God,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  could  not  suddenly  release 
them  from  their  pain ;  but  he  suffered 
the  beds,  as  it  seemed,  to  rise  slowly 
through  the  clouds  ;  slowly  the  beds 
ascended  into  the  chambers  of  the 
idr ;  slowly,  also,  his  arms  descended 
from  the  heavens,  that  he  and  his  young 
children  whom  in  Judea,  once  and  for 
ever,  he  had  blessed,  though  they 
must  pass  slowly  through  the  dreadful 
chasm  of  separation,  might  yet  meet 
the  sooner.  These  visions  were  self- 
sustained.  These  visions  needed  not 
that  any  sound  should  speak  to  me,  or 


music  monld  my  feelings.  The  hmt 
from  the  Litany,  the  fragment  from 
the  clouds,  those  and  the  storied  win- 
dows were  sufficient.  But  not  the 
less  the  blare  of  the  tumultnons  organ 
wrought  its  own  separate  creations. 
And  oftentimes  in  anthems,  when  the 
mighty  instrument  threw  its  vast 
columns  of  sound,  fierce  yet  melodi- 
ous, over  the  voices  of  the  choir- 
when  it  rose  high  in  arches,  as  might 
seem,  surmounting  and  overriding 
the  strife  of  the  vocal  parts,  and 
gathering  by  strong  coercion  the  total 
storm  into  unity — sometimes  I  seemed 
to  walk  triumphantly  upon  thosecloods 
which,  so  recently  I  had  looked  up  to 
as  mementos  of  prostrate  sorrow,  and 
even  as  ministers  of  sorrow  in  its  cre- 
ations; yes,  sometimes  under  the 
transfigurations  of  music  I  felt*  of 
grief  itself  as  a  fiery  chariot  for 
mounting  victoriously  above  the 
causes  of  grief. 

I  point  so  often  to  the  feelings,  the 
ideas,  or  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
because  there  never  yet  was  profound 
grief  nor  profound  philosophy  which 
did  not  inosculate  at  many  points 
with  profound  religion.  But  I  request 
the  reader  to  understand,  that  of  all 
things  I  was  not,  and  could  not  have 
been,  a  child  trained  to  talk  of  reli- 
gion, least  of  all  to  talk  of  it  contro- 
versially or  polemically.  Dreadful  b 
the  picture,  which  in  books  we  some- 
times find,  of  children  discussing  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  even 
teaching  their  seniors  the  boundaries 
and  distinctions  between  doctrine  and 
doctrine.  And  it  has  often  struck  me 
with  amazement,  that  the  two  things 
which  God  made  most  beautiful 
among  his  works,  viz.  infancy  and 
pure  reli^on,  should,  by  the  folly  of 
man,  (in  yoking  them  together  on 
erroneous  principles,)  nentralize  eiicb 
other's  beauty,  or  even  form  a  com- 
bination positively  hateful.    The  reli- 
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I/elt."-^The  reader  must  not  forget,  in  reading  this  and  other  passages, 
that,  though  a  child's  feelings  are  spoken  of,  it  is  not  the  child  who  speaks,  / 
decipher  what  the  child  only  felt  in  cipher.  And  so  far  is  this  distinction  or  this 
explanation  from  pointing  to  any  thing  metaphysical  or  doubtful,  that  a  man  must 
be  grossly  unobservant  who  is  not  aware  of  what  I  am  here  noticing,  not  as  a 
peculiarity  of  this  child  or  that,  but  as  a  necessity  of  all  children.  WhatsoeTfr 
in  a  man's  mind  blossoms  and  expands  to  his  own  consciousness  in  mature  Hf?, 
must  have  pre-existed  in  germ  during  his  infancy.  I,  for  instance,  did  not,  ts  a 
child,  eontdoualy  read  in  my  own  deep  feelings  these  ideas.  No,  not  at  all ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  a  child  to  do  so.  I  the  child  had  the  feeUngs,  I  the  man  deci- 
pher them.'  In  the  child  lay  the  handwriting  myft^oaa  to  Amu;  in  ma  the  inter- 
pretation and  the  comment. 
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g^on  becomes  nonsense,  and  the  child 
becomes  a  hypocrite.  The  religion  is 
tninsfigared  into  cant,  and  the  inno- 
cent cMld  into  a  dissembling  liar.* 

God,  be  assured,  takes  care  for  the 
religion  of  children  wheresoever  his 
Chnstianity  exists.  Wheresoever 
there  is  a  national  church  established, 
to  which  a  child  sees  his  friends  re- 
sorting; wheresoever  he  beholds  all 
whom  he  honoui's  periodically  pro- 
strate before  those  illimitable  heavens 
which  fill  to  overflowing  his  young 
adoring  heart;  wheresoever  he  sees 
the  sleep  of  death  falling  at  inten^als 
upon  men  and  women  whom  he 
knows,  depth  as  confounding  to  the 
plummet  of  his  mind  as  those  heavens 
ascend  beyond  his  power  to  pursue — 
there  take  you  no  thought  for  the  re- 
ligion of  a  child,  any  more  than  for 
the  lilies  how  they  shall  be  arrayed, 
or  for  the  ravens  how  they  shall  feed 
their  yonng. 

God  speaks  to  children  also  in 
dreams,  and  by  the  oracles  that  lurk 
in  darkiiess.  But  in  solitude,  above 
all  things,  when  made  vocal  by  the 
truths  and  services  of  a  national 
church,  God  holds  *^  communion  un- 
disturbed'^ with  children.  Solitude, 
though  silent  as  light,  is,  like  light, 
the  mightiest  of  agencies;  for  soli- 
tude is  essential  to  man.  All  men 
come  into  this  world  aJone — all  leave 
It  alone.  Even  a  little  child  has  a 
dread,  whispering  consciousness,  that 
if  he  shouhl  be  summoned  to  travel 
into  God's  presence,  no  gentle  nurse 
wUl  be  allowed  to  lead  him  by  the 
hand,  nor  mother  to  carry  him  in-  her 
arms,  nor  little  sister  to  share  his  tre- 
pidations. King  and  priest,  warrior 
and  maiden,  philosopher  and  child, 
all  must  walk  those  mighty  galleries 
■lone.  The  solitnde,  therefore,  which 
in  this  world  appals  or  fascinates  a 
child's  heart,  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far 
deeper  solitnde  through  which  already 


he  has  passed,  and  of  another  solitnde 
deeper  still,  through  which  he  haa 
to  pass :  reflex  of  one  solitude — pre- 
liguration  of  another. 

Oh,  buL'then  of  solitude,  that  cleav- 
est  to  man  through  every  stage  of  his 
being — in  his  birth,  which  has  been — 
in  his  life,  which  is — in  his  death, 
which  shall  be — mighty  and  essential 
solitude !  that  wast,  and  art,  and  art 
to  be  ; — thou  broodest,  like  the  spirit 
of  God  moving  \\\yoi\  the  surface  of  the 
deeps,  over  every  heart  that  sleeps  in 
the  nurseries  of  Christendom.  Like 
the  vast  laboratoiy  of  the  air,  which, 
seeming  to  be  nothing,  or  less  than 
the  shiidow  of  a  shade,  hides  within 
itself  the  principles  of  all  things,  soli- 
tude for  a  child  is  the  Agrippa's  mirror 
of  the  unseen  universe.  Deep  is  the 
solitude  in  life  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions who,  with  hearts  welling  forth 
love,  have  none  to  love  them.  Deep 
is  the  solitude  of  those  who,  with 
secret  griefs,  have  none  to  pity  them. 
Deep  is  the  solitude  of  those  who, 
lighting  with  doubts  or  darkness, 
have  none  to  counsel  them.  But 
deeper  than  the  deepest  of  these  soli- 
tudes is  that  which  broods  over  child- 
hood, bringing  before  it  at  intervals 
the  flnal  solitude  which  watches  for 
it,  and  is  waiting  for  it  within  the 
gates  of  death.  Reader,  I  tell  you  a 
truth,  and  hereafter  I  will  convince 
you  of  this  truth,  that  for  a  Grecian 
child  solitude  was  nothing,  but  for  a 
Christian  child  it  has  become  the 
power  of  God  and  the  mystery  of 
God.  Oh,  mighty  and  essential  soli- 
tude, that  wast,  and  art,  and  art  to 
be — thou,  kindling  under  the  torch  of 
Christian  revelations,  ait  now  trans- 
figured for  ever,  and  hast  passed  from 
a  blank  negation  into  a  secret  hiero- 
glyphic from  God,  shadowing  in  the 
hearts  of  infancy  the  very  dimmest 
of  his  truths ! 


^  I  except,  however,  one  case — the  case  of  a  child  dying  of  an  organic  disorder, 
so  therefore  as  to  die  slowly,  and  aware  of  its  own  condition.  Because  such  a 
ehUd  18  solemnized,  and  sometimes,  in  a  partial  sense,  inspired — inspired  by  the 
depth  of  its  sufferings,  and  by  the  awfulness  of  its  prospect.  Such  a  child  having 
pait  off  the  earthly  mind  in  many  things,  may  naturally  have  put  off  the  childish 
mind  in  all  things.  I  therefore,  speaking  for  myself  only,  acknowledge  to  liave 
read  with  emotion  a  record  of  a  little  girl,  who,  knowing  herself  for  months  to  be 
amongst  the  elect  of  death,  became  anxious  even  to  sickness  of  heart  for  what 
ibo  called  the  amversion  of  her  father.  Her  filial  duty  and  reverence  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  filial  love. 

vol-.  I.Vn.  NO.  CCCMII.  t- 
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-  Ak  ^*  Euglishw^omaB  in  Egypt/' 
Ibaaks  to  tho  Mediterranean  steamers 
and  tho  overland  ronte  to  India,  is  no 
longer  so  nnnsnal  or  astounding  a 
spectacle  as  it  wonld  appear  to  haye 
been  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when 
that  dilettante  traveller,  Monsieur  le 
Comto  de  Forbin,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  from  Thebes  in  consequence 
of  tho  shock  sustained  by  his  nerves, 
from  encountering  among  tho  ruins 
'^  uno  femme-de-chambre  Anglaise,  en 
petit  spencer  conleur  de  rose,"  in  the 
person  of  the  Countess  of  Belmore's 
lady*s-maid ;  thongh  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  who  in  those  days  had  no 
mercy  for  a  French  misstatement, 
even  m  the  colour  of  a  soubrette^s 
dress,  triumphantly  declared  the  of- 
fending garment  to  have  been  ^^  a 
pate-blue  pelisse ;"  awl  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  hapless  Count  accord- 
ingly— {Qiiorterfy  Meview,  Vol.  xxiii. 
p.  92.)  Since  the  period  of  this  ren- 
contre, the  Ul'omened  bhie  eyes,*  as 
veil  as  blue  pelisses,  of  our  conntry- 
iromen,  have  been  seen  with  sufficient 
frequency  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
^render  the  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no 
longer  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  na- 
tives, nor  the  latter  to  errant  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute :  but  a  narrative 
of  the  impressions  produced  on  a  cul- 
tivated female  mind  by  a  residence 
among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  the  pyramids,  was  still  a  de- 
sideratum. TTie  "Notes"  (published 
in  1840  in  the  Asiatk  Journal)  of  the 
late  lamented  Emma  Roberts,  than 
-whom  no  one  would  have  been  better 
qualified  to  illl  up  the  void,  thou^ 
replete  with  interest  and  information, 
ftre  merely  those  of  a  traveller  hasten- 
ing through  the  country  on  her  way  to 
India ;  and,  except  the  fugitive  sket- 
ches of  Mrs  Dawson  Damer,  we  can- 
UM>I  eaU  to  mind  a  sin^  one  among 


all  the  lady-tourists,  with  wliese  tonrs 
and  voyages  the  press  has  lately 
teemed,  who  has  touched  on  this 
hitherto  unbroken  ground.  In  sn<^  a 
dearth  of  information,  we  may  deem 
ourselves  doubly  fortunate  in  finding 
the  task  undertaken  by  a  lady  pos- 
sessing such  peculiar  advantages  as 
must  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  sister 
of  the  well-known  Orientalist,  to  whose 
pen  we  are  indebted  for  periiaps  the 
most  eomprehensivc  and  aocnrat«  ac- 
count ever  published  of  tho  habits  aad 
manners  of  any  nation,  and  under 
whose  immediate  superintendenee,  as 
we  are  informed,  the  work  before  us 
was  prepared. 

The  title  of  the  **  Englishwoman  in 
Cair^,"  would  perhaps  have  more 
appropriately  designated  the  ebaracter 
of  Mrs  Poole's  volumes  than  that 
which  she  has  adopted ;  since  her  op- 
portunities of  personal  observatioD, 
after  her  arrival  in  the  cafMlal  from 
Alexandria,  were  bounded  by  tho  en- 
virons of  the  city,  her  excnrsicms  from 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  extend- 
ed further  than  the  pyramids.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  volume 
is  occupied  by  an  abstract  of  Egyp- 
tian history  from  the  time  of  the  Arab 
conquest,  an  account  of  the  fomidatioo 
of  Cairo,  an  agricultural  aed  general 
calendar  for  each  month  of  i^  year, 
and  various  matters  coimected  with 
the  physical  features,  statistics,  &c,, 
of  the  country.  Tliese  dissertations 
form  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
work  of  her  brother,  from  whose 
MS.  notes  they  are  avowedly  taken ; 
being  introduced  (as  Mrs  Poole, 
with  much  naloe^,  confi^scs)  "  ifi 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  mam  fiiTonr- 
able  reception  for  her  letters,  for  the 
sake  of  the  more  solid  matter  with 
which  they  arc  interspersed;**  hm 
thongh  tiiey  certainly  cosvey  much 


The  Englishooman  in  JSgypt. — Letters  ft-om  Cairo,  written  during  a  rwdence 
in  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  with  E.  W.  Lane,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Uodem  Eg^ptjuaa. 
ByhisSisTStt.  ^  ^'^ 

*  Rlue  eyes  are  regarded  in  the  East  as  so  unlucky,  that  the  epithet  «hho- 
eyed  *'  is  commonly  applied  as  a  term  of  abuse-.(8ee  Lane*8  Tht>u9Vid  and  Ont 
lights,  chap.  xv.  note  9.)  We  find  from  Miss  Pardee,  that  a  similar  prcjutJiw 
prevails  among  the  Osmanlis. 
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le  additional  infonnation  to  tlio 
of  tho  "  Modem  Egrptianrt," 
re  icarecly  "  germane  to  the 
"  as  interpolations  in  the  work 
Ay.  The  authoress  can  very 
ford  to  rest  her  claim  to  i>oi)u- 
in  her  own  meritH ;  and  we  prc- 
oUow  her,  in  her  own  peculiar 
into  those  mysterious  recesnos 
Oriental  establishment,  whither 
6  footstep  can  ever  penetrate. 
K>le  is  probably  the  first  Eng- 
y  "who  has  been  admitted,  not 
as  a  passiiif;  visitor,  but  as  a 
;6d  friend,  into  the  hareems  of 
f  the  liighest  rank  in  the  E^^ii- 
ntal.  We  find  licr  tlireadin*? 
irow  and  crowded  thorouprh fares 
X),  borne  aloft  on  the  *'  high 
(the  nsnal  mode  of  conveyance 
ming  calls;)  and  are  intro- 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
*roy,  and  even  (in  the  hareem 
eeb  Efi<?ndi)  to  ladies  of  tho 
1  house  of  Othman,  in  the  ease 
Mnvoltura  of  their  domestic 
amid  that  atmosphere  of  (hire 
life  and  gracefnl  etiquette,  in 
he  hours  of  an  Oriental  prin- 
(pear  to  be  habitually  passed. 
m  exception  of  Lady  Mary 
y  MontagueV  piquant  sketches 
rnrkiflh  hareems  and  their  in- 
and  the  singidar  narrativ<*  of 
"Bonal  experience  of  life  in  an 
senana,  bv  3/m  Aleer  Hassan 
•e  know  no  female  writer  who 
oyed  such  opportunities  for  the; 
tkm  of  the  scenes  of  domestic 
'  of  the  East,  and  who  has  so 
railed  herself  of  them,  as  the 
tMansoor  Effetuli,  in  tho  pages 
na. 

narrative  opens  with  the  land- 
tlie  authoress  and  her  compa- 
it  Alexandria  in  July  1842; 
i  dty,  with  its  double  harlwur, 
fn  crowded  with  a  motley  as- 
ge  of  every  nation  and  language 
ope  and  the  Levant,  and  the 
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monuments  of  antiquity  hi  its  envi- 
ntns,  has  been  too  often  described  to 
presiiut  much  opportunity  for  novelty 
of  remark.  Parsing  over,  therefore, 
the  details  given  of  these  well-known 
objects,  we  find  tho  party,  after  a 
rapid  ]>assago  along  the  Malimoodiyeh 
CAual  in  an  iron  track-boat,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  a  vexatious  delay  of 
two  days  at  the  junction  of  the  canal 
and  the  river,  (during  which  the  want 
of  musqnitto-curtains  gave  them  an 
ample  foretaste  of  tho  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  insect  plagues  of  Egypt,) 
fairly  embarked  on  the  broad  stream 
of  fhe  Nile.  Tho  voyage  to  Cairo 
was  ])erformed  in  a  kcmjeh^  or  pas- 
sage-boat of  the  kind  usual  on  the 
riv(»r — a  long,  narrow  craft,  with  two 
masts,  bearing  large  triangular  sails  ; 
and  IVlrs  Poole,  in  common  with  most 
traveller's  arriving  for  the  first  time  in 
the  East,  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  simple  devotion  with  which  the 
Keyyis  (or  Arab  captain)  and  his 
cn?w  commended  themselves,  on  set- 
ting sail,  to  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence, by  reciting  altogether,  in  alow 
voice,  the  short  prayer  of  the  Futhah^ 
or  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
"  The  sight  of  the  Miuilim  engaged  in 
his  devotions  is,  I  think,  most  inter- 
esting ;  the  attitudes  are  particularly 
sti-iking  and  impressive ;  and  the  so- 
lemn demeanour  of  the  worshipper, 
who,  even  in  the  busy  market-i»lacp, 
appears  wholly  abstracted  from  the 
world,  Is  very  remarkable.  The  prac- 
tice of  praying  in  a  public  place  is  so 
general  in  the  East,  and  attracts  so 
little  notice  from  Muslims,  that  we 
must  not  regard  it  as  the  result  of 
hypocrisy  or  ostentation." 

As  the  kanjeh  lay  to  at  night  to 
avoid  danger  from  sand-banks,  the 
travellers  were  three  days  in  reaching 
Cairo,  and  foimd  little  to  interest 
them  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  which  at  this  season 
are  destitute  of  the  brilliant  verdure 


rapresentation  of  ladies  thus  mounted,  is  found  ia  the  Modern  ^ffyP" 
oL  I.  p.  240,  first  edit. 

ttervations  on  the  Mntsulmans  of  India,  by  Mrs  Meer  Hasaan  Ali,  (Par- 
id  Allen,  i8.H2.)  Tho  authoress  of  these  volumes  became,  under  what  cir- 
lees  ahe  docs  not  inform  us,  the  wifo  of  a  Moslem  native  of  wealth  and 
lacHa,  of  whose  hareem  she  had  been  twelve  years  an  inmate,  without  onco 
had  reason,  by  her  own  account,  to  regret  her  apparently  strange  chdce 
tner. 
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which  clothes  them  for  some  time 
t^ter  the  inHodation.  On  arriving  at 
Botdak,  the  authoress  for  the  first 
time  shrouded  herself  in  the  cum- 
brous folds  of  a  Turkish  riding-dress, 
«^  an  overwhelming  covering  of  black 
silk,  extending,  in  my  idea,  in  every 
durection;*'  and  mounted  on  a  don- 
key, she  followed  her  janissary  guide 
through  the  dikipidated  suburb,  *^  and 
at  length  we  fairly  entered  Cairo. . .  • 
The  first  impression  on  entering  this 
celebrated  city  is,  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  deserted  for 
perhaps  a  century,  and  suddenly  rer 
peopled  by  persons,  unable,  from  po- 
verty or  some  other  cause,  to  repair 
it,  and  clear  away  its  antiquated  cob- 
webs  I  wrote  to  you  that  the 

streets  of  Alexandria  were  narrow ; 
they  are  wide  compared  to  those  of 
Cairo.  The  me»hreebeyehs^  or  pro- 
jecting windows,  facing  each  other 
above  the  ground  floor,  titcrally  touch 
in  some  instances,  and  in  many^  the 
opposite  windows  are  within  reach. . .. 
After  passing  through  several  of  the 
streets,  into  which  it  appeared  as 
though  the  dwellings  had  turned  out 
neatly  all  their  inhabitants,  we  arrived 
at  an  agreeable  house  in  the  midst  of 
gardens,  in  which  we  are  to  take  up 
our  temporary  residence." 

The  plan  of  these  gardens,  how- 
ever, intersected  by  parallel  walks, 
with  gutters  on  each  side  to  convey 
water  into  the  intermediate  squares, 
was  so  much  at  variance  with  Mrs 
Poolers  English  notions  of  horticul- 
ture, that  she  was  almost  tempted  to 
condude,  **  that  a  garden  in  £g3i>t 
was  not  worth  cultivation — so  much 
for  national  prejudice  I"  As  it  was 
indispensable  for  the  health  of  the 
children  that  their  residence  should  be 
fixed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  some 
delay  was  experienced  in  finding  a 
permanent  abode ;  but  at  the  end  of 
a  month  they  considered  themselves 
fortunate  in  engaging  a  house  *^  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  usual  run,"  in  the 
most  healthy  and  cheerful  quarter, 
for  which  the  rent  demanded  by  the 
landlady,  (who  bore  the  picturesque 
name  ofLalah-Zar,'orBe</o/*  Jfi/t>«,) 
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was  only  L.12  per  annum.    The  ar- 
rangement  of  the  apartments  wu 
nearly  as  described  by  Mr  Lane  io 
his  account  of  the  private  houses  ia 
Cairo — (^Modern  Egyptiansy  i.  p.  11 :) 
on  the  ground-fioor  a  court-,  open  to 
the  sky,  round  which  were  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  male  inhabitants, 
while  a  gallery,  running  round  the 
first  floor,  conducted  to  the  hareem, 
consisting  of  two   principal  apart- 
ments, and  '^  three  small  marble  paved 
rooms,  forming  en  suite  an  antecham- 
ber, a  redining  chamber,  and  a  bath. 
Above  are  four  rooms,  the  principal 
one  opening  to  a  delightful  terrace, 
considerably  above  most  of  the  sur* 
rounding  houses,  and  on  this  we  en- 
joy our  breakfast  and  sapper  under 
the  clearest  sky  in  the  world."    Bnt 
scarcely  had  the  establishment  been 
removed  into  this  new  residence,  when 
it  became  evident  that  something  was 
not  right.    The  two  maid-servants, 
Amineh  and  Zeyneb,  disappeared  one 
after  the  other  without  giving  warn- 
in — strange  noises  were  heard,  which 
were  at  first  ascribed  to  the  wedding 
rejoicings  of  a  neighbour,  but  an  ex- 
planation was  at  last  elicited  from 
the   doorkeeper.      The   house   was 
haunted  by  an  ^Efireet,  (ghost  or  evil 
spirit,)  in  consequence  of  tho  morder 
of  a  poor  tradesman  and  two  slave 
girls  by  the  previous  owner,  who  had 
bequeathed  it  to  Lalah-Zar,  with  re- 
version (perhaps  in  hope  of  expiat- 
ing his  crimes)  to  a  mosque.    One 
of  the  victims  had  perished  in  the 
bath,  and  like  Praed's*  Abbei«  of 
St  Ursula,  who 

**  From  evensong  to  matins. 
In  G^allery  and  scullery. 
And  kitchen  and  refectory. 
Still  tramp'd  it  in  her  pattens,'* 

the  angry  spiiit  stalked  at  ui^t,  ap- 
parently in  heavy  clogs  like  tho^ 
worn  in  the  bath,  knocking  at  the 
doors,  and  uttering  unearthly  sonnd^ 
which  allowed  no  sleep  to  the  in- 
mates. In  vaui  had  poor  Lalah-Ziir 
endeavoured  to  appease  this  unwel- 
come intruder,  whicn  had  driven  ten- 
ant   aAer  tenant  from    the  house, 


*  Knight's  (imrUrly  MagaHne,  ii.  414,  a  talented  but  shortli/ed  periodical, 
chiefly  by  members  of  the  Uniyerrity  of  Cambridge,  to  which  Praod  was  a  princi- 
pal contributor  under  the  assumed  signature  of  Perogiine  Courtenay, 
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bating  bread  to  the  poor  at 
» of  the  late  owner ;  the  au- 
eontinned  undiminished — 
r  charcoal  were  left  at  the 
[oiTolent  to  the  imprecation, 
your  faces  be  blackened!" 
Bmale  servant  would  remain 
10869  1^  being  universally  be- 
imt  the  touch  of  an  *£rrcet 
ft  woman  a  demoniac.  The 
n  (during  whicli  it  is  held 
*£frcets  are  chained  up,) 
a  temporary  respite;  and 
ered  themselves  that  they  had 
d  in  barring  out  the  intrnder ; 
the  conclusion  of  the  fast  the 
noes  were  resumed  with  in- 
riolcnce.  At  length  a  new 
ler,  worn  out  with  want  of 
Udned  permission  to  fire  at  the 
1,  which  he  said  he  saw  every 
.  tho  gallery,  alleging  that 
were  always  destroyed  by  the 
B  of  fire-arms.  At  midnight 
le  was  startled  by  the  report 
tol,  which  it  afterwards  ap- 
md  been  loaded,  contrary  to 
iritli  a  brace  of  bullets :  the 
the  doorkeeper  was  heard  cry- 
here  he  lies,  the  accursed;" 
inds  and  cries  were  heard, 
mvinced  them  all  that  some- 
I  been  shot.  ^^  It  passed  me 
allery,"  said  the  doorkeeper, 
I  thus  addressed  it,  ^  Shall 
this  house,  or  will  you  do  so  ? ' 
iftU  quit  it,'  he  answered  { and 
r  dnat  into  my  right  eye :  this 
i  was  a  devil.  It  stopped  in 
ner,  and  I  observed  it  atten- 
It  was  tall,  and  ]>erfectly 
Before  it  moved  again  I  dis- 
tho  pistol,  and  the  accursed 
idk  down  before  me,  and  here 
remains."  So  sajdng,  he  pick- 
amalL  burnt  mass,  resembling 
B  sole  of  a  shoe  than  any  thing 
t  perforated  by  fire  in  several 
ind  literally  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
I  asserted  (agreeably  with  a 
opinion)  was  always  the  relic 
devil  was  destroyed, 
ijatcryremained  unexplained, 
ire  fear  that  most  sober  Franks 
I  of  the  corroboration  afforded 
doorkeeper's  theory  by  the 


higli  authority  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights*)  will  bo  tempted  to  share 
Mrs  Poole's  scepticism  as  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  devil  assuming  the  shape 
of  the  calcined  solo  of  an  old  shoe : 
but  after  an  inter>'al  of  peace,  they 
were  eventually  compelled,  by  a  re- 
newal of  tho  attack,  to  abandon  tho 
haunted  house — and  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them  fared  even  worse.  Six 
families  were  driven  out  in  as  many 
weeks — their  windows  broken,  and 
their  china  demolished  by  invLiible 
hands,  not  only  by  night,  but  in  broad 
day — ^'  and  now,"  says  Mrs  Poole, 
**  I  have  done  with  this  subject.  I 
have  said  much  upon  it ;  but  I  must 
be  held  excusable,  as  '  'tis  passing 


»n 


strange. 

The  annoyance  of  this  spectral  war- 
fai*e,  which  continued  many  months, 
had  not  t>rovented  Mrs  Poole  (in  spite 
of  tho  desagremens  of  ilies,  ^^  black 
thick-legged  spiders,"  and  handmaid- 
ens, "  who  scarcely  ever  wash  them- 
selves except  when  they  go  to  tho 
bath,  which  is  once  in  about  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight ")  from  becoming  gi*a- 
dually  at  home  in  her  Egyptian  resi- 
dence, and  tolerably  familiarized  with 
the  language  and  manners  of  tho 
countiy.  She  had  even  adopted  tho 
native  manner  of  eating;  and  had 
habituated  herself  to  wear  the  Turkish 
dress  with  such  ease,  as  to  witness 
unsuspected  the  splendid  procession 
of  the  Mahmal,^  or  emblem  of  royalty, 
which  precedes  the  march  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan  to  Mekka — an  occasion  on 
which  the  boys  of  Cairo  enjoy  a  kind 
of  saturnalia,  and  are  privileged  to 
maltreat  any  Christian  or  Jew  who 
may  bo  detected  near  the  route.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  elderly  Muslim 
friend  of  her  brother,  she  had  also 
entered  the  principal  mosques  of  Cairo, 
including  that  of  the  Uasancyn  (the 
grandsons  of  the  prophet,  Hasan  and 
Hoseyn)  and  the  Zam^-el-Azhar,  the 
two  most  sacred  edifices  of  Cairo. 
But  the  Azhar  (splendid  mosque)  is 
not  only  the  cathedral  mosque  of  the 
Egyptain  capital,  but  tho  principaJ, 
and  perhaps  in  tho  present  day  the 
only  Moslem  university.  In  the  n- 
troJb,  or  apartments  appropriatcMi  to 


M*s  TkoMsand  ami  One  Nights,  i.  176,  il.  345. 

■epnseiitation  of  the  Mahmal  is  given  in  the  Modem  £gifpiiant,  ii.  182. 
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Btndents  from  difTereBt  oonntries, 
chiefly  poor  scholars  supported  by  the 
ftinds  of  the  mosque,  ^^  after  passhig 
successively  among  natives  of  differ- 
ent  divisions  of  Egypt,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  people  of 
Mekkeh  and  £l-Medeeneh;  then  in 
the  midst  of  Syrians;  in  another 
minute  among  Muslims  of  Central 
Africa ;  next  among  Magharbeh,  (or 
natives  of  Northern  Africa  west  of 
Egypt ;)  then  with  European  and 
Asiatic  Turks ;  and  quitting  these,  we 
are  introduced  to  Persians,  and  Mus* 
lims  of  India ;  we  may  almost  fancy 
ourselves  transported  through  their  re- 
spective countries.  No  sight  in  Cairo 
Interested  me  more  than  the  interior 
of  the  Azhar;  and  the  many  and 
great  obstacles  which  present  them- 
selves when  a  Christian,  and  more 
especially  a  Christian  lady,  desires  to 
obtain  admission  into  this  celebrated 
mosque,  make  me  proud  of  having 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  walking  lei- 
surely through  its  extensive  porticoes, 
and  observing  its  heterogeneous  stu* 
dents  engsged  in  listening  to  the  lee* 
tures  of  their  professors." 

A  fhr  different  locale  from  the  clois- 
ters of  the  Ashar,  into  which  Mrs 
Poole  was,  perhaps,  induced  to  pene- 
trate by  the  example  of  Mrs  Dawson 
Damer,  was  the  marisian,  or  mad- 
house, perhaps  the  oldest  public  esta- 
blishment or  the  kind  in  the  world, 
as  it  was  attached  by  the  Baharite 
Sultan  Kalaoon  to  the  mosque  which 
he  founded  in  1284.  **  Our  ears  were 
assailed  by  the  most  discoi*dant  yells 
as  soon  as  we  entered  the  passage 
leading  to  the  cells,"  where  the  luna- 
tics were  chained  like  wild  beasts, 
the  men  in  one  court  and  the  women 
in  another.  Each  was  conftned  in  a 
separate  cell  with  a  small  grated  win- 
dow, and  with  nothing  but  the  bare 
floor  to  rest  upon-^while  many,  espe- 
cially of  the  women,  had  not  an  article 
of  clothing — ^yet  they  appeared  to  be 
sufficiently  supplied  with  food,  and 
mildly  treated  by  their  guardians; 
'*  and  I  think  this  gentleness  of  man- 
ner in  the  keepers  was  not  assumed 
for  the  time,  for  the  lunatics  did  not 
appear  to  fear  them."— r*^  I  was  ill 
prepared  for  the  sight  of  such  misery, 
and  was  leaving  the  court,  when  I 
beard  a  voice  exclaiming  in  a  mdan^ 
choly  tone  of  supplication,  '  Stay,  O 


my  mistress ;  give  me  five  pans  for  to- 
bacco before  you  go.'  I  tamed,  and 
the  entreaty  was  nqteated  by  a  very 
nice-looking  old  woman,  who  was  very 
grateful  when  I  assured  her  that  she 
should  have  what  she  required;  and 
the  woman  who  was  the  superintea- 
dant  gave  her  the  trifle  for  me."  Hiis 
establishment  was  then,  however,  on 
the  point  of  being  brokea  up,  as  the 
patients  were  to  bo  remov^  to  an- 
other hospital,  where  they  would  bo 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  pasha's 
French  surgeon-general,  Clot  Bey. 

''  The  Turkish  is  the  only  European 
language,"  says  Mr  Urqnhart  in  his 
eloquent  but  fanciful  work,  the  Spirit 
of  die  Easty  "  which  possesses,  in  the 
word  karem^  a  synonyrae  for  home, 
but  it  implies  a  great  deal  more.  .  . 
To  picture  a  Turkish  woman,  I  would 
beg  the  reader,  if  possible,  to  &ncy  to 
himself  a  woman  without  vanity  or 
affectation,  perfectly  simple  and  nata« 
ral,  and  preserving  the  manners  and 
the  type  of  her  childhood  in  the  fall 
blossom  and  fiructifioation  of  her  pas- 
sions and  her  charms."  This  is  in- 
deed the  language  of  an  enthusiast, 
in  whose  eyes  all  is  light  which  comes 
from  the  East ;  but  tlM  winning  grace 
and  gentle  courtesy  of  the  IMroo- 
Egyptian  ladies  of  rank,  as  portrayed 
in  Mrs  Poolers  interesting  sketches  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  hiu^eems  which 
she  visited,  go  far  to  justify  the  cha- 
ractier  given  of  them  by  their  eulogist. 
For  her  introductioii  to  these,  the  ex- 
chuive  circles  of  Cairo,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  than  friendly  receptton  which 
she  there  met  with,  Mrs  Poole  pro- 
fissses  herself  indebted  **  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs  Bieder,  the  lady  of  our 
excellent  retident  missionary,  who 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  most 
distingui^ed  bareema,"  aided  in  bo 
small  degree,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, by  the  general  estimation  m 
which  her  brother  was  held  among 
his  Muslim  acquaintance.  In  tJbk 
novel  species  of  social  intercourse. 
Mi's  Poole  showed  much  tact,  wear- 
ing the  Turkish  dress,  whkh  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  climate,  in  her 
visits  to  ladies  of  the  middle  dass, 
as  well  as  at  home ;  ^*  but  in  visiting 
those  who  are  considered  the  noble  of 
the  land,  I  resume,  under  my  Eastern 
riding -oostame,  my  £^|^j^  dres^ 
In  the  Turkiah  drsaa^  the  manner  of 
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my  salatation  must  have  been  more 
submissive  than  I  should  have  liked ; 
while,  as  an  £uglLdhwoman,  I  am  en- 
tertained by  the  most  distinguished, 
not  only  as  an  equal,  but,  generally, 
as  a  superior."  Thu;«,  at  the  hareem 
of  Ilabeeb  EO'endi,  the  ex-govenior 
of  Cairo,  she  was  rec<:ived  at  the  door 
of  the  first  apartment,  on  dismount- 
ing from  the  '*  high  ass"  on  which  all 
visits  of  ceremony  must  be  paid,  by 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house, 
who  herself  disencumbered  her  of  her 
riding-dress — an  office  left  to  slaves 
in  families  of  rank,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  visitor  of  high  distinction — and 
was  then  placed  by  her  on  the  divan 
at  the  right  hand  of  her  mother,  the 
first  consin  of  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
mood.  The  second  daughter  appeared 
soon  after,  mid  Mrs  Poole  proceeds  to 
describe  her  dress.  "She  wore  on 
licr  head  a  dark  handkerchief  twisted 
round  a  tarboosh^  (red  cap,)  with  a 
very  splendid  spng  of  diamonds  at- 
tached to  the  right  side,  and  extend- 
ing partly  over  her  forehead.  It  was 
composed  of  very  large  brilliants,  dis- 
poseid  in  the  form  of  three  lutes  in  the 
centre,  from  each  of  which  a  brancli 
extended,  forming  an  oval  shape  at 
least  five  inches  in  length.  High  on 
the  left  side  of  her  head,  she  woi*e  a 
knot  or  slide  of  diamonds,  through 
which  was  dra^^ni  a  bunch  of  ringlets, 
which,  from  their  position,  ai)peared 
to  be  artificial ;  her  tarboosh  had  the 
nsoal  blue  silk  tassel,  but  divided  and 
hanging  on  either  side.  Iler  long  vest 
and  trousers  were  of  a  dark-tlowered 
India  fabric ;  she  wore  round  her 
waist  a  large  and  rich  Cashmere  shawl ; 
and  her  neck  was  decorated  with  nianv 
strings  of  very  large  pearls,  confined 
at  intervals  with  gold  beads.  She 
was  in  one  respect  strangely  distigured 
— her  eyebrows  being  painted  with 
kohl^  and  nnitcd  by  the  black  ]>igment 
in  a  very  broad  and  unbecoming  man- 
ner. l^Iany  women  of  all  classes  here 
assume  this  disguise.  Some  apply  the 
kohl  to  the  eyebroM'S  as  well  as  the 
eyes,  with  great  delicAcy ;   but  this 


lady  had  her  eyebrows  so  remarkable, 
that  her  other  features  were  deprived 
of  their  natural  expression  and  effect." 
The  same  graceful  kindness  which 
had  marke<l  the  reception,  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  interview.  After 
the  usual  re^shments  of  sweetmeats 
and  coffee  had  been  handed  round  by 
the  slaves,  the  eldest  daughter,  throw- 
ing her  arm  round  the  neck  of  their 
guest,  (the  Oriental  equivalent  for 
walking  ann-in-ai*m,)  conducted  lier 
through  the  various  apartments  of  the 
house ;  and  was  preparing,  on  her 
departure,  to  re-equip  her  with  her 
riding-dress,  when  the  younger  sister 
remarked,  "  You  took  them  off :  it  is 
for  me  to  put  them  on.*'  The  fiiend- 
ship  thus  commenced  with  the  amiable 
family  of  Ilabeeb  Effendi  cju tinned 
uninterrupted  during  Mrs  Poole's  stay 
in  Eg}'i)t ;  and  the  honours  with  which 
she  was  received  were  idmost  embar- 
rassing— the  chief  lady,  on  her  second 
visit,  even  resigning  her  own  seat,  and 
placing  herself  below  her.  The  ladies 
of  this  hareem  wei*e  particularly  well 
informed.  They  had  heard  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Mrs  Dawson  Darner's 
*'  Tour,"  and  were  very  curious  to 
know  what  had  been  said  of  them, 
expressing  much  gratification  on  hear- 
ing the  terms  in  which  she  had  de- 
scribed them.  Of  the  eldest  daughter,* 
in  particular,  Mrs  Poole  speaks  in 
language  of  the  warmest  personal  re- 
gard : — "  I  have  not  met  with  her 
equal  in  Eastern  female  society,  in 
gentleness,  sweetness,  and  good  sense ; 
and,  withal,  she  has  decidedly  a  culti- 
vated mind."  She  made  a  c<jpy  in 
colours  of  the  portrait  of  the  present 
Sultan  in  Mrs  Damer's  book,  *'  which 
will  doubtless  excite  great  interest  m 
every  visiter ;  and,  unh»ss  protected 
by  a  glass,  it  will  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  bo  kissed  en- 
tirely away,  like  a  miniatuni  portrait 
of  a  Turkish  grandee  of  which  I  was 
lately  told."  The  political  relations 
of  the  Porte  with  England  andllussia 
frequently  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 


^  Mrs  Damcr  detcribes  this  lady,  to  whose  amiability  and  accomplisbments  she 
does  ample  jattice^  as  "  a  sort  of  Turkish  ckanoineue"  who  bad  renounced  niar. 
riage  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  her  mother^-a  circumstance  which,  if  correctly 
stated,  would  be  almost  unparalleled  in  the  East.  But  Mrs  Poole  *s  silence  would 
rather  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Mrs  Damer  was  ndstaken. 
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the  concession  lately  exacted  from  the 
Porte,  of  allowing  converts  to  Islam  to 
return  unmolested  to  their  original 
faith — a  concession  of  all  others  most 
galling  to  the  Moslem  pride — ^was 
brought  on  the  tapis,  this  lady  re- 
marked, "  with  an  earnestness  of  man- 
ner which  interested  me  and  my  friend 
extremely — ^It  is  but  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy!  When  I  was  a  little 
chUd,  I  was  taught  that  in  this  year 
great  things  would  commence,  wiiich 
would  require  three  years  for  their 
completion !  *  Surely  she  drew  a  beau- 
tiful conclusion,'*,  adds  Mrs  Poole, 
*^  and  under  circumstances  of  painful 
feelings  to  one  strictly  attached  to  the 
laws  of  her  religion.'*  But  the  allu- 
sion appears  to  have  been  a  belief  long 
current  in  the  East,  that  a  mysterious 
combination  was  involved  in  the  num- 
ber 1260,  (the  year  of  the  Hejra  which 
has  just  closed,)  portending  ^^  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  "  of  Islam,  if  not  of 
the  world ;  and  of  which  this  infringe- 
ment of  Moslem  supremacy  appeared 
to  bo  the  first  manifestation.* 

The  advantagea  of  the  English  cos- 
tume were  strongly  evinced  on  Mrs 
Poole's  presentation,  by  her  friend  Mrs 
Siedler,  to  the  haughty  Nezleh  Hanum, 
the  widowed  daughter  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  in  her  apartments  at  the  Kasr- 
ed-Dubarah,  a  palace  in  the  midst  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the  usual 
residence  of  the  ladies  of  the  Pasha's 
family.  Mrs  Dawson  Damer  has 
drawn  a  sufficiently  unamiable  picture 
of  this  princess,  whose  cruelty  to  her 
attendants  she  represents  as  emu- 
lating that  displayed  in  his  public 
character  by  her  late  husband,  the 
Defterdar  Mohammed  Bey.f  But 
nothing  but  the  paUe  de  vekmrs  was 
seen  by  the  English  stranger,  who, 
though  Nezleh  Hanum  was  severely 
indisposed  at  the  time  of  her  visit, 
was,  by  her  express  command,  shown 
into  her  bedroom,  and  received  *^  with 
the  sweetest  smile  imaginable;" 
while  the  yonn^t  son  of  the  Pasha, 
Mohammed  All  Bey,  a  boy  nine  years 


old,  sat  on  a  cushion  at  his  sister's  feet, 
conversing  with  the  visitor  in  fVench ; 
his  mother,  and  other  ladies,  sitting  cm 
MrsPoole'slefthand.  Thedayhappen- 
ed  to  be  the  fourth  of  the  festival  of  the 
Great  Beiram,  when  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  ladies  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  e$ttreey  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  princess.  But  to  not 
one  of  those  who  presented  themselven 
at  this  levee,  did  Nezleh  Hanum 
deign  to  address  a  word  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  salutation,  as  they 
silently  advanced,  with  downcast  eyes, 
to  kiss  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her 
robe,  and  then  as  silently  withdrew, 
without  once  raising  their  eyes  to  her 
face.  *^  This  etiquette,  I  am  inform- 
ed, is  not  only  observed  during  her 
fllness,  but  at  all  times :  and  hen  I 
felt  peculiarly  the  advantage  ci  being 
an  Englishwoman ;  for  she  kept  up 
with  me  a  lively  conversation,  and 
really  treated  me  as  an  eqnaL"  On 
taking  leave,  a  second  cup  oi  sherbet 
was  presented — ^^This  is  always  in- 
tended as  a  distinguishing  maik  of 
honour.  Several  ladies  accompanied 
us  to  the  door ;  and  the  treasure  fol- 
lowed me  with  an  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief from  her  highness.  Do  not 
think  me  egotistical,  because  I  de- 
scribe thus  minutely  my  reception :  I 
consider  it  important  in  a  description 
of  manners,  especially  as  the  receiving 
and  paying  visits  is  the  eveiyday 
business  of  an  Eastern  lady." 

This  was  not,  however,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Mrs  Poole  had 
visited  the  Kasr-ed-Dnbarah,  as  she 
had  some  months  previonsly  been 
present,  in  company  with  her  mvilo- 
able  chaperon,  Mrs  ^eder,  at  an  en- 
tertainment there  given  by  the  Pasha's 
hareem ;  when  she  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  mother^  of  Moham- 
med Ali  Bey,  and  of  another  wife  of 
the  Pasha,  *^  both  young;  ^  one  a 
dignified  and  handsome  person,  and 
the  other  especially  gentie  and  renr 
lovely."  At  the  time,  she  svppoeoi 
that  these  were  the  atUy  wives  of  bis 
highness ;  but,  on  a  subsequent  visit 


*  A  belief  precisely  similar  preyailed  throughout  Christendom,  prerioas  to  ttip 
year  1260  of  oar  own  era :  the  reference  being  to  the  two  mystic  periods  in  tbf 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse. 
*  t  An  anecdote  of  iiiis  personage  is  given  in  Mr  Lane's  work3,  L  153. 

4  It  is  hareem  etiquette  to  ad£esa  mothers  by  the  namea  of  their  children. 
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to  the  hareem  in  the  citadel,  she  was 
introduced  to  a  third,  the  mother  of  a 
son  named  Haleem  Bey — and   she 
shrewdly  conjectured   that  the    fnll 
munbcr  of  four  was  not  incomplete. 
These  ladies,  with  the  danghtcr  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  widow  of  Too- 
soon,  (a  deceased  son  of  the  Pasha, 
whose  son,  Abbas,  is  the  reputed  suc- 
cessor to  the  pashalik,)  and  Abbas 
Fasha*s  fostermother,  were  the  only 
persons  at  table,  with  the  exception 
of  the  French  gnests — the  widow  of 
Toosoon    Pasha,    in    virtue    of  her 
seniority,  leading  the  way  to  the  saUe- 
a-manger,  and  taking  tlie  place  of 
honour  at  "  a  very  largo  round  silver 
tray,  covered  with  small  silver  dishes 
filled  with  various  creams,  jellies,  &c., 
and  most  tastefully  garnished  with 
exquisite  flowers ;  in  the  centre  was  a 
forcqnarter  of  lamb,  on  pilav.     The 
lamb  was  succeeded  by  stew ;  the 
stew  by  vegetables;  the  vegetables 
by  savoury  cream,  <&c. ;  sweet  dishes, 
most  delicately  prepared,  succeeded 
these  in  rapid  succession ;  and  each 
was  removed,  and  its  place  tilled, 
when  perhaps  only  tasted.     Ladies 
attended  close  to  our  divan  with  fly- 
whisks;   behind   them  about  thirty 
formed  a  semicircle  of  gaily  dressed, 
and  in  many  cases  beautillil  women 
and  girls ;  those  near  the  door  held 
large  silver  trays,  on  which  the  black 
slaves,  who  stood  without,  placed  the 
dishes."     During  the   repast,   Mrs 
Foole    frequently   received    morsels 
from  the  hand  of  Toosoon  Pasha's 
widow — one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments according  to  Eastera  manners 
— and,  before  taking  leave,  she  received 
an  invitation  to  a  grand  marriage 
festival,  which  was  shortly  to  take 
place  in  the  hareem.    The  nuptials 
were  not,  however,  celebrated  during 
her  stay  in  Eg}'pt,  the  main  difiiculty 
being,  as  she  was  informed,  the  choice 
of  a  bridegroom! 

Though  the  costume  of  the  Pasha^s 
ladies  did  not  differ  materially  from 
that  already  described  in  the  hareem  of 
Habeeb  Eflcndi,  yet,  as  the  Kasr-ed- 
Dnbdrah  may  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  Cairo  fashion,  it  would  be 
impardonable  to  omit  some  notice  of 
Mrs  Poolers  observations  (somewhat 
abridged)  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject. "  The  Turkish  ladies  wear  the 
ydeh  (long  vest)  considerably  longer 


than  their  height,  fonning  a  graceful 
train,  which,  iu  walking  over  a  mat 
or  carpet,  they  hold  in  front  over  the 
arm.  The  chemise  is  of  silk  gauze, 
fine  muslin,  or  a  very  beautiful  thin 
crape,  with  glossy  stripes,  which  is 
made  of  raw  silk  in  the  hareems,  and 
is  cream  colour :  the  sleeves  are  not 
confined  at  the  wrist.  The  shintiyan 
(trousei-s)  arc  extremely  fUll,  and  ge- 
nerally of  a  different  material  from 
the  yckk;  the  fonner  being  of  rich 
brocade,  large -]>alterned  muslin  or 
chintz,  or  sometimes  of  plain  satin  or 
gros-de-Xaplc3.  The  yelek^  on  the 
contrary,  is  made  of  a  material  with 
a  delicate  pattern,  generally  a  small 
stripe,  whether  of  satin,  India  silk,  or 
muslin.  Ladies  of  distinction  always 
wear  Cashmere  shawls  round  the 
waist,  generally  red ;  and  those  iu 
Kasr-ed-Dubarah  had  a  narrow  edge 
of  gold,  with  gold  cords  and  tassels  at 
the  comers."  The  tarboosh  and  dia- 
mond ornaments  are  worn  as  before 
described  ;  "  but  the  front  hair  is  cut 
short,  and  combed  towards  the  eye- 
brows, which  is  extremely  unbecom- 
ing even  to  a  beautiful  face,  except 
when  it  curls  naturally.  Tlie  long 
hair  is  disposed  in  nfimerous  small 
plaits,  and  looped  up  on  each  side 
over  the  handkerchief.  The  hair  of 
the  younger  ladies  and  white  slaves, 
in  the  Turkish  hareems,  is  often  worn 
hanging  loosely  on  the  shoulders; 
but  no  coiffure  is  so  pretty  as  that 
worn  by  the  Arab  ladies,  whoso  long 
hah*,  hanging  do>vn  the  back,  is  ar- 
ranged in  many  small  plaits,  often 
lengthened  by  silk  braid,  and  generally 
adoiTied  with  hundreds  of  small  gold 
ornaments,  resembling  oval  spangles, 
which  harmonize  better  with  the 
Eastern  costume  than  any  other  fa- 
shion." 

The  hareems  of  the  grandees  are 
generally  suiTounded  by  lofty  walls, 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  neighbour^ 
ing  houses;  a  vigilant  botvwab  or 
doorkeeper  is  stationed  at  the  outer 
portal ;  and  within  this  the  eunuchs 
guard  the  ciu*tains,  heavy  with  golden 
embroidery,  which  cover  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  interior;  and  woo  to 
the  intruder  who  should  attempt  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  entrance  I  A 
closed  door  is  never  permitted  in  the 
hareem ;  but  etiquette  forbids  the  hus- 
band to  enter  when  slippei*8  laid  be- 
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fore  the  doorway  denote  that  his  wile 
is  receiving  visitors — a  method  of  ex- 
clusion which  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
kept  in  operation  for  many  days  to- 
gether. The  scale  of  precedence 
among  the  inmates  is  ref^ulated  on  a 
very  different  system  from  that  of 
European  society.  Mr  Urqiihart  has 
correctly  remarked  that  "  the  i)recept, 
'Thou  shalt  leave  thy  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  unto  thy  wife,' 
has  not  been  transcribed  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  Koran  :  the  wife  in  the 
East  is  not  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  her  hus- 
band's motlier,"  to  whom  the  appel- 
lation of  hanum^  or  chief  lady,  belongs 
of  right  to  the  end  of  her  life :  and, 
even  if  the  mother  be  not  living,  the 
sisters  of  the  husband  take  precedence 
of  the  wife,  who  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  younger  sister.  The  lirst  wife, 
however,  where  there  is  more  than 
one,  can  only  lo^se  her  pre-eminence  of 
rank  by  the  misfortune  of  beinjr  child- 
less, in  which  case  she  gives  place  to 
one  who  has  become  a  mother ;  but, 
among  the  higher  classes,  each  wife 
lias  her  separate  apartments  and  at- 
tendants, and  in  some  cases  even  in- 
habits a  separate  mansion — all,  how- 
ever, within  the  bounding  walls  of 
the  hareem. 

"  In  the  great  hareems,  the  hanura 
generally  has  four  principal  attend- 
ants, two  of  whom  are  elderly,  and 
act  simply  as  companions ;  the  third 
is  the  treasurer,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
sub-treasurer.  The  next  in  rank  are 
those  who  hand  pipes  and  cofTi^e,  sher- 
bet and  svveetmeats;  and  each  of 
these  has  her  own  set  of  subordinates. 
Lastly  rank  the  cooks  and  house 
slaves,  who  are  mostly  negicsses." 
The  position  of  these  white  slaves^ 
among  whom  Mrs.  Poole  *'  found  the 
most  lovel)'  girls  in  the  hareem,  many 
of  them  fully  justifying  my  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  celebrated  Georgi- 
an and  Circassian  women,"  may,  per- 
haps, be  best  understood  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  familiar  pages  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights ;  the  ha- 
reem scenes  in  which  are  probably 
drawn  from  those  of  Syria  and  Egj'pt 


at  the  period  when  those  tales  wero 
written.  *'  Though  torn  from  their 
parents  at  an  early  age,  they  find  and 
acknowledge  fathers  and  mothers  in 
those  to  whom  they  are  sold ;  and,  ex- 
cepting in  two  cases,  cheerfulness  has 
appeared  to  reign  among  them" — and 
the  authoress  was  a  witness  of  the  deep 
sympathy  felt  by  the  slaves  of  the 
wife  of  a  Turkish  gi-andee,  who  was 
contined  in  the  state  prison  b}'  order 
of  the  Pasha.  The  principal  emplo}'- 
ment  of  these  fair  prisoners,  indepen- 
dent of  the  preparation  of  sherbets 
and  other  household  duties,  consists 
in  embroidery,  "  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  as  superior  as  it  is  unlike  to 
any  fancy-work  practised  in  England : 
— taste  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  is 
displayed  in  its  execution,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  exhibited  in 
the  most  elaborate  decorations  of 
Arabian  architecture."  Few,  even  of 
the  ladies  of  rank,  can  read  or  write 
their  ^)\\\\  language — but  there  are 
some  exceptions — the  accomplished 
family  of  llabeeb  Effendi  has  already 
been  noticed  ;  and  Mrs  Poole  was  ac- 
quainted with  another  instance,  in 
which  the  daughters  had  learned,  under 
the  tuition  of  a  brother  who  had  been 
educated  in  Europe,  to  read  and  nn- 
derstand  not  only  the  literature  of 
their  own  country,  but  the  poets  of 
Italy.  The  surveillance  exercised 
over  the  young  white  slaves  '*  am 
only  bo  compared  to  that  which  is 
established  in  the  convent.  A  devia- 
tu)u  frem  the  strictest  rules  of  mo- 
desty is  followed  by  severe  punish- 
ment, and  often  by  the  d(\'ith  of  the 
delinquent  .  .  .  but  if  they  conduct 
themselves  well,  they  are  frequently 
married  by  their  masters  to  persons 
of  high  respectability ;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  maniage*  of  a  slave  in 
the  high  hareems  is  conducted  with 
extreme  magniiicenco.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  from  their  personal  charms 
have  become  the  favomrites  of  their 
master,  and  pai-ticnlaii}'  those  who 
have  l)orne  him  a  child,  are  seldom 
or  never  thus  dismissed,  and  caimot 
legally  be  sold :  having  in  this  respect 
the  advantage  of  the  wife,  who  is 


•  Marriages  of  slaves  from  the  khalifa  hareem  occur  more  than  once  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Niglits. 
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ftlwaj8  liable  to  be  divorced  without 
cause  assigued,  and  at  a  moment's 
notice." 

In  the  hareems  of  the  middle  and 
lower  dasaea,  the  same  system  of 
strict  seclusion  cannot,  of  coursOf  be 
maintained  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^^  hid- 
den jewels"  (as  they  are  called)  of 
the  grandees: — the  wuuicn  frequent 
the  pnblic  baths,  and  are  allowed  to 
visit  their  neighbours  without  re- 
straint; but  shopping  is  generally  pro- 
hibited, for  reasons  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights:. —  and  goods  for  sale  are 
brought  to  the  hareems  by  female 
brokers.  The  system  of  blindfold 
marriages  is  imiversal;  and  except 
among  the  lowest  class,  it  is  .scarcely 
possible  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
should  get  a  gllmixse  of  each  other 
before  their  espoumals — and  the  be- 
trothals Jire  generally  made  at  a  ridi- 
cnlonsly  early  age.  A  lady  gravely 
asked  Mrs  Poole  whether  one  of  her 
boys,  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  mar- 
ried— and  she  witnessed  a  marriage 
procession  in  which  the  almost  infant 
bride,  taking  the  whole  affair  as  a 
good  joke,  thought  proper  to  walk 
backwards  before  the  canopy  fanning 
her  friends,  in;stcad  of  submitting  to 
be  fanned.  The  nattiral  consequence 
of  these  early  marriages  is,  that 
**  among  the  lower  orders  some  hus- 
bands are  sad  tyrants ;  they  marry 
anch  little  young  creatures,  that  they 
are  more  like  children  than  wives, 
and  their  inexperience  unjustly  pro- 
vokes their  husbands."  An  original 
Bort  of  revenge  was  threatened  in  her 
hearing  by  a  man  irritated  by  the 
abusive  language  of  a  little  girl,  whose 
tongue  was  the  plague  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— "  When  I  have  a  little 
more  money,  I  will  marry  you,  and 
punish  you  every  day."  Mrs  Poole 
indeed  expresses  her  conviction,  re- 
luctantly forced  upon  her,  that  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,*  both 
wives  and  female  slaves  are  often 
treated  with  the  utmost  bnitality; 
and  she  mentions  two  instances  in 
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her  own  neighbourhood,  in  which  the 
death  of  women  of  the  latter  class 
was  caused  by  the  ci-uelty  of  their 
masters.  In  both  these  cases,  how- 
ever,  the  men  were  Copts — a  people  of 
whom  (in  spite  of  the  effoits  of  the 
English  Missionary  Society  to  make 
them  something  more  than  nominal 
Christians)  she  was  assured,  by  one 
who  knew  them  well,  *'  that  their 
moral  state  is  far  worse  than  that  of 
the  Muslims,  and  that  in  the  conduci 
of  the  latter  there  is  much  more  Chris- 
tianity than  is  exhibited  in  that  of 
the  former."  t  An  anecdote,  casually 
introduced,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
education  which  children  receive  on 
this  point.  On  a  visit  to  the  wife  of 
the  keeper  of  the  tombs  of  Moham- 
med All's  family,  a  boy  just  able  to 
walk  was  brought  in,  when  "  the  chief 
lady  called  for  a  stick,  that  puss,  who 
was  (quietly  crossing  the  carpet,  might 
be  beaten  for  his  amusement.  I  in- 
terceded for  the  cat,  when  she  replied 
mysteriously,  '  I  like  her  y^ry  much 
— I  will  not  hurt  her.'  Accordingly 
she  raised  her  arm  with  considerable 
effort,  and  let  it  fall  gently.  She  next 
desired  one  of  her  slaves  to  kneel| 
which  the  gul  did  most  gracefully, 
and  bent  her  head  with  an  air  of 
mock  submission  to  receive  the  kurbdj^ 
and  the  same  farce  was  repeated. 
Though  neither  slave  nor  cat  was  a 
sufferer,  the  effect  nmst  have  been 
equally  bad  on  the  mind  of  the  child, 
Alas !  for  the  slaves  and  cats  when 
he  is  big  enough  to  make  them  feel  1 " 
The  children,  however,  occasionally 
fare  no  better  than  the  slaves ;  and 
Mr  Lane  was  not  seldom  obliged,  by 
the  screams  of  the  sufferers,  to  inter- 
fere to  stop  the  cruelty  practised  in 
his  neighbourhood,  when  ^^  the  answer 
usually  returned  was  of  the  most  civU 
kind,  assuring  us,  with  many  saluta- 
tions, that  for  our  sokes  the  offender 
shall  be  forgiven.'^  On  one  occaaion 
an  old  woman,  to  punish  her  little 
grandson  for  a  trifling  theft,  had  em- 
ployed the  services  of  a  professipnal 
beater^  who  had  tied  the  child^s  legs 


*  The  higher  classes  are  not  free  from  this  reproach,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
story  told  by  Mrs  Darner,  that  Nccleh  Ilanum  puniflhed  a  female  slave  who  had 
offended  her  by  the  daily  amputation  of  a  joint  of  one  of  her  fingers ! 

t  A  Spanish  proverb  of  former  days,  defines  '*  CastiUan  faith  and  Moorish 
works"  as  the  ingredients  of  a  good  Chrii»tiau. 
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iknd  arms,  and  was  beating  him  with 
a  ponderous  stick,  while  his  grand- 
mother cried,  "  again  I"  and  only  de- 
sisted on  a  peremptory  remonstrance 
from  Mr  Lane ;  yet  the  same  woman 
disturbed  the  neighbourhood  with  her 
lamentations  every  alternate  Mon- 
day for  the  loss  of  her  son,  the 
little  boy^s  father !  It  is  perhaps  hard- 
ly fair  to  cite  instances  of  brutality 
like  this,  to  which  our  own  police- 
offices  a^ord  abundance  of  parallels, 
as  examples  of  the  national  manners 
of  Egypt;  and  Mrs  Poole  does  full 
Justice  to  the  spirit  of  mutual  aid  which 
prevails  among  the  poor  in  all  Moslem 
countries,  and  teaches  them  ^^  to  bear 
each  other's  burdens."  The  women, 
especially  those  of  the  higher  class, 
are  admitted  to  be  the  "  most  affec- 
tionate of  mothers."  They  are  so  pos- 
sessed, however,  by  terror  of  the 
"  evil  eye,"  which  they  firmly  believe 
may  be  cast  on  their  children  by  an 
admiring  word  or  glance,  that  the 
smallest  allusion  to  them  is  hazard- 
ous. Mrs  Poole  was  much  amused 
by  the  agitation  of  an  Arab  lady,  in 
conversation  with  whom  she  had  con- 
gratulated herself  that  the  strength  of 
her  eldest  boy's  constitution  had  pre- 
served him  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
heat.  "  In  an  instant  she  vociferated, 
*  Bless  the  Prophet!  bless  the  Pro- 
phet I '  and  coloured  deeply."  And  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Mrs  Poole 
could  calm  her,  or  convince  her  that 
the  English  apprehended  no  danger 
from  the  expression  of  theur  satisfac- 
tion in  the  welfare  of  those  they  love. 
It  is  not  easy  for  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced to  avoid  contretemps  of  this 
kind  in  the  East,  where  even  the  ordi- 
nary observances  of  life  seem  to  have 
been  arranged  on  a  system  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  om*  own ;  and  some 
a  !iu?)ng  anecdotes  are  ^ven  of  the 
^otic/imes  unconsciously  committed  by 
raw  tourists  from  Europe.  At  the 
house  of  an  Egyptian  grandee,  an 
European  gentleman,  on  receiving  the 
sherbet  after  pipes  and  coffee,  which 
was  handed  to  him  first  as  a  stranger, 
"  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
at  the  gaily-embroidered  napkin  hung 
over  the  arm  of  the  slave  who  pre- 
sented it ;  and  following  the  impulse 
given,  I  conclude,  by  his  preconcep- 
tions of  Eastern  babita  of  deanliness, 
dipped  hia  fingers  in  the  sweet  bever- 


age, and  wiped  them  on  the  napkin  V* 
A  less  pardonable  breach  of  etiquette, 
as  it  proceeded  not  firom  ignorance 
but  want  of  good-breeding,  was  com- 
mitted by  two  Franks,  who,  arranged 
in  a  motley  mixture  of  European  and 
Oriental  costume,  made  their  way  into 
the  Pasha's  palace  at  Shabra,  and, 
after  rambling  from  room  to  room 
without  meeting  any  one,  at  length 
entered  the  bedroom  of  the  Pasha, 
who  was  nearly  imdressed  I  ^^Thoogfa 
taken  by  surprise,  his  Turkish  cool- 
ness did  not  forsake  him ;  calling  for 
his  dragoman,  he  said,  *Ask  those 
gentlemen  where  they  bought  their 
tarbooshes?'  *At  Constantinofde.' 
*And  there^^  rejoined  the  Pasha,  'I 
suppose  they  learned  their  manners. 
Tell  them  so.'  Judging  from  this  re- 
tort that  their  presence  was  not  agree- 
able, the  Franks  saluted  the  viceroy, 
and  withdrew." 

As  we  profess  to  deal  with  Mrs 
Poole  solely  in  her  own  peculiar  pro- 
vince, as  a  delineator  of  female  man- 
ners and  female  society  in  iSgypt,  we 
shall  pass  with  brief  notice  her  visit 
to  the  Pyramids,  the  acconnt  of  which 
contains  much  valuable  information, 
supplied  (as  she  avows,)  from  the 
notes  of  her  brother.  The  excursion, 
though  at  a  short  distance  finom  Cairo, 
is  not  altogether  unattended  with  dan- 
ger, especially  to  ladies,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Bedawees;  as  appears 
from  the  remarks  of  some  young  men, 
the  sons  of  a  Bedawee  sheykh  at  some 
distance,  who  had  ridden  ova*,  as  they 
admitted,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and 
were  much  disappointed  at  finding 
them  veiled.  They  had  been  mnch 
struck  by  the  charms  of  a  beantifid 
American  whom  they  had  seen  a  few 
weeks  before ;  and  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, in  sjpeakiog  of  her— **  Bat 
the  sword !  the  sword !  if  we  dared  to 
use  it,  we  would  kill  that  man,"  al- 
luding to  the  lady's  companion,  iriie- 
ther  her  husband  or  brother,  ''and 
take  her  for  ourselves." — "  TIs  wdl 
for  prettty  women  travelling  in  the 
East,  that  thcso  lawless  Arabs  ai-e 
kept  under  a  degree  of  subjection  by  the 
present  government,"  says  Mrs  Poole ; 
and  the  anecdote  affords  an  indicatl<Hi 
that,  when  the  reins  of  administration 
are  released  by  the  death  of  the  pre- 
sent Pasha,  the  overiand  route  to 
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India  may  not  be  qnite  so  secure  as 
it  is  at  present. 

Bat  there  is  another,  a  modem 
wonder  of  Cairo,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  idmost  equally  divided  with  the 
Pyramids  the  attention  of  Frank  tra- 
Tdlera.  Wo  allude  to  the  sheykh 
Abdel-Kadir  el-Manghrabi,  in  whose 
enchanted  mirror  of  ink,  poured  into 
the  palm  of  an  nnsophisticated  Arab 
boy,  men  from  all  partes  of  the  earth 
were  compelled  to  appear  before  the 
tent  of  the  Sultan,  with  its  scvcu  mys- 
tic flags,  and  submit  to  a  descriptiou 
of  their  persons  and  dress,  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  vi<^ilauce  of  the 
Russian  police.  The  oracular  saga- 
city of  the  Quarterly  Review  was  un- 
able to  solve  the  mystery  ;  and  even 
Mr  Lane,  in  his  Modern  Kgyptians^ 
hesitates  whether  to  doubt  or  believe; 
bat  the  bubble  (as  we  Icnni  from  Mrs 
Poole)  has  at  last  burst ;  and  the  two 
familiar  spirits,  Turshoon  and  Tury- 
ooshoon,  stand  revealed  in  the  late 
Osmau  Efiendi,  interpreter  to  the 
British  consulate.  Since  the  death  of 
this  respectable  personage,  who  usually 
acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
his  performances,  the  good  fortune  of 
the  sheykh  has  totally  deserted  him, 
as  he  himself  inadvertently  admitted 
to  Mr  Lane,  when  he  not  long  shico 
accompanied  two  P^nglish  travellers 
to  witness  the  exhibition,  wiiich 
proved  an  entire  failure;  and  since 
that  time  his  attempts  have  been  even 
more  signally  unsuccessful.  AV hat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  means 
employed,  there  is  no  longer  any 
donbt  that  Osman  Effendi,  who  sat 
qoiet  and  demure  in  a  comer,  without 
word  or  sign,  was  the  prime  agent  in 
the  deception ;  and  with  him  the  re- 
potation  of  the  last  representative  of 
Pharaoh*s  magicians  has  vanished  for 
ever,  like  the  visions  in  his  own  magic 
mirror. 


The  series  of  Mrs  Poole's  letters 
closes  abruptly  in  April  1844,  with 
the  relation  of  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
friendly  hareem  of  Ilabeeb  Effendi; 
and  no  intimation  is  given  either  of 


the  cause  of  the  sudden  cessation,  or 
whether  a  second  series  may  be  hero- 
after  expected.  We  hope  that  this 
may  be  the  case ;  for,  independent  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  subject, 
and  the  dltficulty  of  finding  another 
equally  qualified  by  opportunity  and 
l>owers  of  obser\'atiou  to  do  it  justice, 
the  time  must  inevitably  soon  be  past 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  depict  the 
habitudes  and  manners  of  the  Arab 
population  in  their  integiity.  Cairo 
is  at  present,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Damascus,  the  most 
pui*ely  Arab  city  in  the  East;  but 
the  ruthless  reforms  of  the  Pasha, 
and  the  constant  passage  of  the 
Franks  on  this  new  high-road  to  In- 
dia, will  erelong  divest  it  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  give  it 
as  liybrid  an  aspect  as  that  of  the 
Frank  intnulers  into  the  Pasha's  cham- 
ber. An  English  hotel  has  already 
started  up ;  and  Mrs  Poule  informs 
us,  that  ^^by  a  proclamation  of  the 
Pasha,  the  houses  are  to  be  white- 
washed within  and  without ;  those 
who  inhabit  ruined  houses  are  to  re- 
pair or  sell  them ;  and  uuinhabited 
dwellings  arc  to  bo  pulled  down,  for 
the  ])ui*pose  of  forming  squares  and 
gardens  ;  meshreebeydis  (projecting 
first -fioor  windows)  are  forbidden; 
and  mastalHihs  (the  seats  in  front  of 
shops)  are  to  l)o  removed.  Cairo, 
therefore,  will  no  longer  be  an  Arab 
city,  and  will  no  longer  possess  those 
peculiarities  which  render  it  so  pic- 
turesque and  attractive.  The  deep 
shade  in  the  narrow  streets,  increased 
by  the  projecting  windows ;  the  pic- 
turesque tradesmen,  sitting  with  one 
friend  or  more  before  his  shop,  enjoy- 
ing the  space  afibrded  by  his  masta- 
bah — these  will  be  no  more  ;  and 
while  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
great  necessity  for  repairing  the  city, 
and  removing  the  ruins  which  threaten 
the  destruction  of  passengers,  I  should 
have  liked  those  feiitui*es  retained 
which  are  essentially  characteristic — 
which  help,  as  it  were,  to  group  the 
people,  and  which  form  such  admi- 
rabk'  acfcssorios  to  pictures." 
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Tbb  growing  demand  for  inrorma- 
tion  among  the  agricnltnral  classes, 
makes  the  appearance  of  new  books  of 
a  really  tmstworthy  kind  of  greater 
national  value  at  the  present  time 
than  at  any  former  period.  Besides, 
aa  onr  knowledge  ie  rapidly  advan- 
eing,  good  books  upon  practical  agri- 
eultnre  are  becoming  more  difficult 
to  write.  They  requfa-e  from  their 
authors  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
the  newer  branches  of  elementary 
icienoe  than  many  practical  men  can 
be  expected  as  yet  to  possess.  These 
eonsiderations  induce  us  to  advert  for 
the  second  time  to  the  work  now  be- 
fore ns.  We  drew  the  attention  of 
enr  readers  to  the  first  volume  when 
it  made  its  appearance ;  two  other  vo- 
lumes completing  the  work  having 
since  been  published,  we  feel  ourselves 
under  a  kind  of  obligation  to  follow 
the  author  cursorily  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  book. 

The  Booh  of  the  Farm  might  be 
called  The  Practical  Farmer's  Library^ 
since  it  contains  full  information  upon 
dmost  every  practical  subject  upon 
which  the  intelligent  young  farmer  is 
likely  to  require  assistance  or  advice. 
The  scientific  branch  alone  is  not 
systematically  discussed,  though  here 
and  there  useful  scientlflo  pointe  ai*e 
treated  of  and  explained.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  really 
practical  work ;  and  the  author,  upon 
this  branch,  very  properly  refers  his 
readers  to  the  published  works  of 
Professor  Johnston.* 

The  feature  that  struck  us  most  in 
the  perusal  of  the  first  volume,  was  the 
remarkably  wide  range  of  minutely 
practical  information  which  the  author 
possesses  and  embodies  in  his  book. 
He  describes  every  practical  opera- 
tion as  if  he  had  not  only  assisted  at 
it  on  some  former  occasion,  but  as  if 
he  were  actually  performing  it  while 
he  is  describing  it  with  his  pen. 
This  gives  a  truthfulness  and  self- 


evidont  accuracy  to  his  descriptions, 
which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
agricultural  works,  and  which  conid 
not  be  expected  fVom  one  who  was 
not  really  familiar  with  the  pomts  of 
which  he  treats.  Ho  seems  even  to 
enjoy  every  labour  he  describes,  to 
enter  into  the  spu-it  of  every  opera- 
tion to  be  performed — ^Into  the  heart 
and  fun  of  the  thing  as  it  were.  He 
becomes  an  actual  participator  hi  the 
feet — a  particeps  criminie. 

No  matter  whether  it  is  the  cunr- 
ing  or  the  skinning  of  his  horse— the 
shoeing  or  the  riding — ^taking  Mm  to 
the  field  or  to  the  tanner,  Mr  Ste- 
phens is  equally  ready  and  willing  for 
all.  He  tells  you  with  the  same  glee, 
how  to  shelter  your  sheep  on  the  hill 
side,  and  how  to  cut  their  throats 
after  the  most  approved  fashion ;  hov 
to  lay  on  fat  on  your  short-horns— 
what  are  the  marks  of  their  being 
ripe  for  the  butcher — and  how  yon  can 
kill  them  in  the  most  Christian  way. 
He  pets  his  sheep-dog  and  praises 
him,  tells  you  how  kindly  you  shoold 
treat  him,  what  constant  encourage- 
ment  you  should  give  to  so  faithful  a 
servant,  at  what  age  he  should  be 
hangtidf  and  how  you  can  make  most 
of  his  skin.  He  instructs  you  to  tend 
ybnr  yotrag  lambd,  be  helps  you  to 
select  a  pet  from  the  flock ;  he  goes 
with  you  afterwards  to  the  bam,  helps 
you  to  kill  and  skin  it,  teaches  you  to 
score  and  cross  it  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  cuts  it  up  for  you  like 
an  anatomist,  selects  the  best  joint 
for  your  own  cook;  sits  down  with 
you  afterwards  at  your  own  table  and 
carves  it,  and  after  he  has  helped  yon 
all  to  your  general  satisfaction,  he  is 
still  connoisseur  enough  to  keep  the 
best  bit  of  all  for  his  own  plate. 

Besides  this  living  spirit,  which  per- 
vades all  the  descriptions  of  methods 
and  operations,  another  excellence  we 
have  remarked  in  these  volumes  is 
the  kind  of  opmions  given  upon  prac- 


*  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Ckemittry  and  Qeohgy.    1  vol.  8vo. 
Elements  of  Agri&uUurcd  Chemistry  and  Geology,    4th  Edition. 
Catechism  of  Agricttltural  Chemistry  and  Osology,    7th  Edition. 
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tictl  points,  in  reference  to  which  a 
d^erence  of  sentioicnt  prevails  amon^ 
practical  men.  They  are  in  general 
tqfe  opinions — cleaning  always  to  the 
pnident  side  in  cases  of  doubtful 
practice.  If  they  appear,  therefore, 
m  some  cases,  not  to  come  up  to  the 
DOtions  of  those  lovers  of  change,  who 
wonld  improve  agriculture  as  engi- 
Beers  make  railroads — without  regard 
to  tlieir  cost  or  to  the  interest  of  the 
capital  expended — they  will  appear 
to  all  sonnd  men  to  be  so  much  the 
better  fitted  to  guide  the  rising  far- 
mers of  the  present  day.  Those 
Tonng  men  must  possess  more  know- 
ledge than  their  fathers,  if  they  are 
to  continue  upon  the  land ;  but  they 
will  also  soon  disappear  from  the 
land,  notwithstanding  their  know- 
ledge, if  a  balance  of  proiit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  be  not  considered  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  their  system 
of  husbandry. 

The  book,  as  wo  formerly  stated,  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  embracing  in 
■accession  the  proiiCr  operations  to 
be  performed  in- the  four  seasons,  com- 
mencing with  those  of  tlie  winter. 

To  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
operations,  as  described  and  explained 
by  Mr  Stephens,  we  adverted  in  our 
former  notice :  there  remains  one 
topic,  however,  to  which,  from  its 
great  national  importance,  we  must 
still  turn  for  a  little. 

Among  the  various  improvements 
which,  in  the  dead  season  of  th(j  year, 
the  farmer  may  undertake  with  profit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  farm, 
is  that  of  draining.  Of  this  kind  of  im- 
provement  almost  every  faim  in  the 
country  is  more  or  less  susceptible. 
But  how  should  it  be  done,  at  what 
depth,  and  with  what  material  ?  As 
to  the  depth,  the  young  farmer  who 
wishes  to  do  his  work  well,  will 
neither  imitate  nor  rely  too  much 
on  the  practice  of  the  district  he 
(tomes  from,  or  in  which  his  own 
farm  may  happen  to  be  situated.  If 
so,  he  will,  in  Ayrshire — by  the 
advice  of  the  wise- acres  in  that 
county — put  in  his  drains  only 
twenty  inches,  or  two  feet,  in  depth ; 
in  Berwickshire  he  will  sink  them 
to  three  feet ;  and  in  Sussex  he  may 
be  carried  along  with  the  rising 
tide  to  put  none  in  shallower  than 
four  feet.    lie  will  not  tnist,  we  say, 


wholly  to  example.  He  will  say  to 
himself  rather,  what  is  the  object  I 
have  in  view,  and  what  implements 
have  I  to  eflcct  it  V 

In  draining  ho  has  one  leading,  one 
master  object,  we  may  call  it,  to  at- 
tend to.  He  has  to  deepen  bis  soil, 
that  the  roots  of  his  crops  may  descend 
further— may  draw  their  food  from 
greater  depths,  and  from  a  larger  body 
of  earth.  The  more  completely  he  can 
effect  this,  the  better  will  his  work  be 
done. 

How  deep  will  his  crops  send  down 
their  roots?  In  favourable  circum- 
stances his  wheat  and  clover,  and 
even  his  turnips,  will  descend  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  His  operations, 
then,  would  bo  in  some  degree  perfect, 
if  he  could  so  open,  and  drain,  and 
doctor  his  land  as  to  enable  and  in- 
duce the  roots  of  his  crops  to  go  down 
so  far  as  this. 

But  they  will  never,  or  rarely  at 
least,  descend  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  bottom  of  his  drains. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  make 
his  soil  available  for  the  growth  of  his 
crops  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  to 
which  his  drains  descend.  Three  feet 
then,  he  will  say,  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  depth  for  a  perfect  drain. 

Again,  drained  land  must  be  opened 
beneath  by  the  subsoil  plough,  or  by 
the  fork,  if  the  rains,  and  roots,  and 
air,  are  to  descend,  and  the  full  bene- 
fits are  to  be  derived  from  the  drains. 
"With  our  existing  implements — espe- 
cially with  the  fork — the  soil  may  be 
stirred  to  a  depth  of  twenty- six  inches. 
The  top  of  the  drain,  therefore,  should 
be  at  least  this  depth  under  the  sur- 
face; and  this,  again,  brings  the  whole 
depth  of  a  ])erfect  drain  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  three  feet  as  before. 

Then  as  to  the  material,  it  seems 
advisable  to  use  either  stones  or  tiles, 
ac<*ording  as  the  one  or  the  other  is 
the  cheaper,  provided  always  that  the 
stones  are  properly  broken,  and  care- 
fully put  in.  The  tide  seems  now  to 
be  running  in  favour  of  smaller  tiles 
than  have  hitherto  been  generally 
used  in  Scotland,  and  even  of  pipe- 
tiles  of  a  very  small  diameter.  Our 
friend  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  pipe-tile,  with 
projecting  fingers  at  the  ends,  which 
dovetail  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
unite  the  tiles  together,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  keep  them  in  their 
places.  Should  these  pipes  be  found 
generally  efficient,  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing will  be  considerably  diminished, 
vrhile  the  small  space  they  occupy 
will  afford  greater  facilities  for  deep- 
ening the  soil. 

But  the  economical  considerations 
connected  with  draining,  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  practical  methods  to  be 
adopted,  both  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  and  to  the  country  at  large.  We 
shall  advert  only  to  one  of  these. 

In  what  light  ought  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  draining  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  practical  man? 

He  ought  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
mercantile  speculation,  by  which  he 
may  or  may  not  make  a  profit,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  prudence 
with  which  it  is  undertaken.  He 
has  the  usufruct  of  his  farm  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  with  liberty 
to  crop  it  in  a  certain  way.  By  this 
he  hopes  to  make  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  But  it  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  draining,  and  he  has  liberty 
to  drain  if  he  Ukes.  ''  WeU,''  he  says 
to  himself,  ^*  I  make  a  certain  sum  by 
farming  my  land  as  it  is ;  I  have  here 
fifty  pounds  of  ready  money,  could  I 
make  more  profit  if  I  were  to  lay  this 
money  out  in  draining  it? — would  it 
be  a  good  speculation?*'  He  calcu- 
lates the  cost  of  draining  and  the 
probable  return  of  profit,  and  the  re- 
sult is  apparently  that  he  can  make 
more  profit  by  this  use  of  his  money 
than  by  any  other  way  in  which  he 
could  employ  it.  This  being  the  re- 
sult, the  prudent  man  embarks  in  this 
safe  speculation.  He  does  not  bury 
his  money  in  his  land ;  he  docs  not 
give  it  away  to  the  land  to  the  loss  of 
his  family;  he  only  lends  it  for  a 
season,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.  He  has  made  his  calcula- 
tions badly,  and  has  only  his  own 
arithmetic  to  blame,  if  he  does  not  get 
all  his  capital  bac^  from  the  land, 
with  a  handsome  profit  in  addition, 
some  years  before  his  lease  has  ex- 
pired. 

Many  tenants  think  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  should  enter  into  their 
calculations,  and  some  cherish  or  ex- 
cite in  their  own  minds  ill  feelines  to- 
wards theur  landlords  at  the  idea  of 
leaving  thchr  drains  in  the  land  when 
they  quit,  and  the  land  itself  in  better 


condition  than  when  they  entered 
upon  their  farms.  Bat  this  feeluig 
arises  altogether  from  a  want  of  fami- 
liarity on  their  part  with  the  ordinaiy 
feelings  of  mercantile  men  and  the 
transactions  of  mercantile  bosiness. 
The  farmer's  sole  aim  is  to  promote  his 
own  interest  If  that  interest  is  to  be 
promoted  by  draining,  let  hhn  do  it  im- 
mediatcdy,  and  with  all  his  heart;  his 
own  profit  will  not  be  a  whit  the  less 
that  the  landlord  comes  in  for  a  little 
profit  too  when  the  lease  has  expired. 
The  builder  who  takes  a  thiity  or 
forty  years'  lease  of  a  bit  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  not 
deterred  from  planting  houses  uooa 
it,  by  the  reflection  that  at  the  end  of 
his  lease  the  houses  will  become  the 
property  of  his  landlord.  Long  be- 
fore that  time  has  expired,  he  hopes 
to  have  his  principal  and  his  profit 
both  safe  in  his  pocket.  If  he  does 
not  cherish  these  hopes,  ho  is  either  a 
fool  or  a  rogue. 

On  one  other  point  connected  with 
draining,  we  are  anxious  to  quote  Mr 
Stephens'  own  words.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  is  your  land  drained? 
we  have  so  often  received  the  answer 
— ^^  Oh,  sir,  my  land  is  dry,  it  does 
not  require  draining" — ^that  we  re- 
quest the  serious  attention  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  land,  to  the  followiog 
passage : — 

"  Land,  however,  thoagh  it  does  not 
contain  such  a  superabundance  of  water 
as  to  obstruct  arable  culture,  may  ne- 
vertheless,  by  its  inherent  wetnc^  pre- 
vent or  retard  the  luxuriant  growth  d 
useful  plants,  as  much  as  dcddedlj  wet 
laiid.  The  truth  is,  that  deficiency  of 
crops  on  apparently  dry  land  is  fre- 
quently attributed  to  unskilful  husband- 
ry/ when  it  really  arises  from  the 
baleful  influence  of  conctcUed  stagnant 
water ;  and  the  want  of  skill  is  showni 
not  so  much  in  the  management  of  the 
arable  culture  of  the  land,  as  in  neglect, 
in^  to  remove  the  true  cause  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  crop,  namely,  the  con- 
cealed stagnant  water.  Indeed,  my 
opinion  is — and  its  conviction  has  been 
forced  upon  me  by  dint  of  long  and  ei- 
tensive  observation  of  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  soil  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  country — ^that  this  is  the  tmt  cauM 
of  most  of  the  bad  Jarmin^  to  be  jm«h 
and  that  not  on^  farm  is  to  be  fM&d 
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throog^hcmt  the  king^dom  that  would  not 
U  fliMeA  the  better  for  draining.  Enter- 
UuuDg  this  opinion,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  mj  urging  upon  you  to  prac- 
tise dnuningy  or  at  my  Ungering  at  some 
length  on  the  subject,  uat  I  may  ex- 
hibit to  you  the  various  modes  of  doing 
it,  according  to  the  peculiar  drcum- 
ftaoees  in  which  your  farm  may  be 
pUced."— (Vol.  L  p.  483,) 

With  the  substance  of  these  remarks 
we  entirely  agree.-  We  would  only 
not  pat  the  point  so  broadly  as  to 
imply,  that  the  want  of  draining  was 
th«  only  canse  of  the  bad  fanning  we 
5«.  We  have,  however,  been  over 
\sx^  tracts  of  Scotland,  and  we  are 
quite  sore  that  whole  counties  might 
be  made  to  yield  the  double  of  their 
present  produce  by  an  efficient  drain- 
age, and  proper  subsequent  manage- 
ment. 

We  pass  over  the  very  succinct  and 
mediodical  description  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  threshing,  winnowing,  &c., 
and  can  note  only  one'point  out  of  the 
ore&t  mass  of  very  interesting  matter 
Mr  Stephens  has  brought  together,  in 
reprd  to  the  composition,  qualities, 
and  uses  of  the  different  Sdnds  of 
grain.  •  The  point  to  which  we  shall 
advert  is  the  composition  of  oatmeal. 
Every  country  is  naturally  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  its  national  food.  We 
Britons  look  with  real  or  affected 
disgust  cm  the  black  rye-bread  of  the 
nurthera  nations;  and  yet  on  this 
food  the  people  thrive,  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  vigorous.  The  bread, 
too,  is  sweet  to  the  taste.  It  is  only 
disagreeable  associations,  therefore — 
connected  in  our  minds  with  the  dark- 
ness of  the  colour— that  make  us  con- 
sider it  disagreeable  or  unwholesome. 
In  like  manner,  our  Irish  brothren 
are  strong,  vigorous,  and  merry,  on 
their  potato  diet.  Why  should  we  con- 
demn it  as  the  lowest  kind  of  diet,  or 
pity  those  who  are  content  to  live 
almost  wholly  upon  it?  It  is  true 
that,  from  its  being  the  mahi  staff  of 
Irish  life,  great  distress  ensues  when  a 
failure  takes  place  in  the  potato  crop. 
Bat  sudi  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  general  failure  in  any  kind  of  crop 
i'Q  which  they  might  happen  chiefly 
to  rely.  The  cure  for  such  seasons 
of  suffering,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
."^'Ught  so  much  in  bringing  about  a 
clidnge  of  diet,  as  in  introduciug  a 
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l)etter  system  of  hnsbandiy — an  im- 
proved system  of  dramage  especially 
— ^by  which  a  general  failure  of  any 
crop  wiU  be  rendered  a  more  rare 
occun-ence.  The  spread  of  railroads 
will  soon  render  it  comparatively  easy 
to  transport  even  the  bulky  potato 
from  one  county  to  another,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  famine 
prices. 

But  in  South  Britain  the  oatmeal  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry — ^the  national 
food — is  looked  upon  with  as  much 
prejudice,  and  those  who  live  upon  it 
with  as  much  pity,  as  the  black  bread- 
eaters  of  Grermany  and  Sweden,  or 
the  potato-diggers  of  Ireland.  But 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry,  who  live  entirely  upon 
oatmeal,  is  proverbial.  On  this  sub- 
ject, in  speaking  of  the  Scottish 
ploughmen,  where  the  bothy  system 
is  practised — that  is,  where  the  single 
men  all  live  together  in  a  room  or 
bothy  provided  for  them,  which  serves 
them  both  for  sleeping  and  cooking — 
Mr  Stephens  has  the  following  cha- 
racteristic passage : — 

"The  oatmeal  is  usually  cooked  in 
one  way,  as  broie,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  a  different  sort  of  pottage  to  porridge. 
A  pot  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire  to  boil, 
a  task  which  the  men  take  in  turns ;  a 
handful  or  two  of  oatmeal  is  taken  out 
of  the  small  chest  with  which  each  man 
provides  himself,  and  put  into  a  wooden 
bowl,  which  also  is  the  ploughman's 
property ;  and  on  a  hollow  being  made 
in  the  meal,  and  sprinkled  with  «dt,  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  the  meal, 
and  the  mixture  receiving  a  little  stir- 
ring  with  a  horn  spoon,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  milk  poured  over  it,  the  broso 
is  ready  to  be  eaten ;  and  as  every  man 
makes  his  own  brose,  and  knows  bis  own 
appetite,  he  makes  just  as  much  brose 
as  he  can  consume.  The  bowl  is  scrap- 
ed clean  with  the  spoon,  and  the  spoon 
licked  clean  with  the  tongue,  and  the 
dish  is  then  placed  in  the  meal-chest  for 
a  similar  purpose  on  the  succeeding  oc- 
casion. The  fare  is  simple,  and  is  as 
simply  made ;  but  it  must  be  wholesome, 
and  capable  of  supplying  the  loss  of 
substance  occasioned  by  hard  labour; 
for  /  believe  that  no  class  of  men  can 
endure  more  bodily  fxtigue,  for  .  ten 
hours  every  day,  than  those  plouglvmen 
of  Scotland  who  subsist  on  this  brose 
thrice  a-day.*' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  384.) 

The  quantity  of  oatmeal  allowed  to 
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two  peeks,  or  ITJlbs.  in  a  week,  exactly 
2i  lbs.  a-(lay— or  }  lb.  for  each  meai 
— ^and  yet  it  often  happens  that  a 
hard-worked  ploughman  cannot  con- 
sume the  whole  of  this  allowance. 
Speaking  again  of  oatmeal  porridge^ 
Mr  Stephens  says,  "there  are  few 
more  wholesome  meals  than  oatmeal 
porridge,  or  upon  which  a  harder 
day's  work  can  be  wrought.  Chil- 
dren of  all  ranks  in  Scotland  are 
brought  up  on  this  diet,  verifying  the 
line  of  Bums, 

"  <  The  hakftome  parritch^  chief  of 
SootiA'k  food.' " 

« 

As  southern  prejudices  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  their  way  northward, 
and,  in  the  face  of  old  experience  at 
home,  are  leading  many  to  undervalue 
the  oatmeal,  on  which  we  trust  our 
peasantry  will  long  rely  as  their  sta- 
ple food,  it  IS  interesting  to  find  that, 
on  this  point,  science  has  at  length 
come  to  the  aid  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience. Chemistry  has  already  told  us 
many  remarkable  things  in  regard  to 
the  vegetable  food  we  eat — ^that  it  con- 
tains, for  example,  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  of  the  actual  fat  and  lean  we  con- 
sume in  our  beef,  or  mutton,  or  pork — 
and,  therefore,  that  he  who  lives  upon 
vegetable  food  may  be  as  strong  as  the 
man  who  lives  upon  animal  food,  be- 
cause both  in  reality  feed  upon  the 
same  things  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  Now  it  appears,  from  analysis, 
that  wheaten  nour  contains  on -an 
average  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
actual  dry  beef — of  that  whioh  forms 
the  living  muscle  of  the  animal  that 
feeds  upon  it — ^with  three  per  cent  of 
fat,  and  fifty  of  starch.   And  because 
of  this   chemical   composition,    our 
southern  neighbours  think  wheaten 
flour  the  most  nourishing,  the  most 
•refined,  and  the  most  civSised  of  all 
food. 

But  Professor  Johnston,  in  the  re- 
cent edition  of  his  Elements,*  tells 
us,  that,  from  experiments  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland, 
it  turns  out  that  oats  are  far  richer 
in  all  the  three  things  above  named 


any  part  of  England — ^that  they  con- 
lain  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of 
that  which  forms  muscle,  five  to  eight 
of  fat,  and  sixty-five  of  starch.  The 
account,  therefore,  between  sheDed 
oats  (groats)  and  fine  wheats  flour 
stands  thus.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
each  contain— 


Muscular  matter^ 

Faty 

Starch,  • 


Wheat.        Oata. 

10  lbs.    18  lbs. 
60  •••      65  ..• 


63  lbs.     89  lbs. 


What  do  you  say  to  these  numbers, 
Mr  Cockney  ?— You  won't  pity  us, 
Scotch  oatmeal-eatera,  any  more,  we 
guess.    Experience  and  science  are 
both  on  our  side.    What  makes  yonr 
race-horses  the  best  in  the  world,  may 
be  expected  to  make  our  peasantry 
the  best  too.    We  ofler  you,  there- 
fore, a  fair  bet.    You  shall  take  ten 
English  ploughmen,  and  feed  them 
upon  two  pounds  anda-half  of  wheaten 
flour  a-day,  and  we  shall  take  as  many 
Scotch  ploughmen,   and   feed  them 
upon  the  same  weight   of  oatmeal 
a.day — if  ^lev  can  eat  so  much^  for 
that  is  doubtM— and  we  shall  back 
our  men  against  yours  for  any  sum 
you  like.   They  shall  walk,  run,  work 
—or  fight  you,  if  you  like  it— and  they 
shall  thrash  you  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. We  should  like  to  convince  you 
that  Scotch  parritch  has  some  real 
solid  metsd  in  it. 

We  back  the  oatcake  and  the  por- 
ridge against  all  the  wheaten  mes^e^ 
In  the  world.    We  defy  your  home- 
made bread,  your  baker's  bread,  your 
household  bread,  your  leaven  breaJ, 
and  your  brown  Georges— your  fancy 
bread  and  your  raisin  bread— your 
baps,  roUs,  scones,  muffins,  crumpets, 
and   cookies — ^your  bricks,  biscuits, 
bakes,  and  rusks — your  Bath  buns 
and  your  sally  Inns — your  tea-cak(S, 
and  saflrOn-cakes,  and  slim-cakes,  aod 
plank-cakes,  and  pan-cakes,  and  soda- 
cakes,  and  cmTant-cakes,  and  sponge- 
cakes, and  seed-cakes,  and  girdle- 
cakes,    and    singing-hinnies  —  your 
short-bread  and  your  currant-buns— 
and  if  there  be  any  other  names  by 
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which  yoa  designate  yonr  wheat  on 
abominations,  wc  defy  and  detest  them 
aU.  We  swear  bj  the  oatcuke  and 
the  porridge,  the  substantial  ban- 
nock and  the  brose — long  may  Scot- 
Ufid  produce  them,  and  Scotchmen 
live  and  fight  n|>on  them  ! ! 

^^  The  first  great  event  in  spring  on 
a  farm  of  mixed  husbandry,"  says 
Mr  Stephens,  "  is  the  calving  of  the 
cows."  He  then  describes  the  symp* 
toms,  the  preparations,  and  tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  cow  and  the  calf,  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  arc  respectively 
liable,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  subjected,  in  hLs  usual 
dear,  methodical,  and  remarkably 
complete  manner.  We  havcbeen  stnick 
with  the  kind  tone  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  this  chapter,  the  gentle 
treatment  he  prescribes  in  all  cases — 
indicating  at  once  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  details  of  these  o])era- 
tious,  and  a  love  also  for  the  quiet 
and  patient  animals  of  which  he  is 
treating. 

We  shoidd  have  quoted,  had  the 
passages  not  been  too  long,  his  de- 
scription of  the  different  mo(lei}  adopt- 
ed, apparently  with  wpial  proiit,  by 
the  veal  manufacturers  for  the  Lou- 
don and  Glasgow  markets  resixjctive- 
ly.  We  shoidd  like  to  know  the 
comparative  profit  of  the  French 
mode  of  feeding  calves  for  the  Paris 
market,  on  cream  and  biscuits.  In  his 
next  edition,  we  hope  Mr  Stephens 
will  instruct  us  upon  this  point  also. 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this  book, 
and  in  our  estimation  a  very  high  one, 
that  method,  order,  and  economy  of 
time  and  labour  are  invariably  recom- 
mended and  insisted  upon,  in  every 
process  and  at  every  season.  I5nt 
these  points  are  esi)ccially  hisLsted 
upon  in  his  chapter  on  the  aricantar/es 
cf'  having  Jield-ivork  always  in  a  for- 
ward staie.  The  following  extract  is 
long,  but  it  contains  such  admirable 
ad>'ice,  that  we  insert  it  for  tlie  sake 
of  those  who  may  never  see  the  book 
itself,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing it. 

After  describing  how  every  favour- 
able day  should  bo  taken  in  preparing 
the  land  for  wheat,  beans,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, tmnips,  tares,  or  naked  fal- 
low, ha  theur  respective  order,  ho  con- 
tinues : — 

''And  when  every  one  of  all  these 


objocts  has  been  promoted,  and  there 
is  found  littlo  or  nothing  to  do  till  the 
burst  of  spring-work  comes,  both 
horses  and  men  may  enjoy  a  day's  rest 
now  and  then,  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  throwing  work  back ;  but  before 
such  recreations  are  indulged  in,  it 
should  be  ascertained  that  all  the  imple- 
ments^ great  and  small,  have  been  re- 
paired for  work — the  plough-irons  all 
new  laid — the  harrow-tines  new  laid 
and  sharpened,  and  fastened  firmly  into 
the  bulls  of  the  harrows — the  harncsa 
all  tight  and  strong — the  sacks  new 
patched  and  mended,  that  no  si'ed-com 
be  spilt  upon  the  road — the  seed-corn 
thrashed,  measured  up,  and  sacked,  and 
what  is  last  wanted  put  into  the  gra- 
nary— the  horses  new  sluid,  that  no 
casting  or  breaking  of  a  single  shoe 
may  throw  a  pair  of  horses  out  of  work 
for  even  one  single  hour — in  short,  to 
have  every  thing  prepared  to  start  for 
work  when  the  first  notice  of  spring 
shall  be  heralded  in  the  sky. 

"  But  suppose  the  contrary  of  all  this 
to  happen;    suppose  that  the  plough- 
irons  and  harrow -tines  have  to  be  laid 
and  sharpened,  when  perhaps  to-morrow 
they    may    be   wanted   in  the  field — a 
stack  to  be  thrashed  for  seed-corn  or 
for   liorse's   corn  in  the  midst  of  the 
sowing  of  a  field — suppose,  too,  that 
only  a  week's  work  has  been  lost,  in 
winter,  of  a  single  pair  of  horses,  and 
the   consequence  is,  that  six  acres  of 
land  have  to  be  ploughed  when  they 
should  be  sown,  that  is,  a  loss  of  a  whole 
day  of  six  pair  of  horses,  or  of  two  days 
of  three  pair — suppose  all  these  incon- 
veniences to  happen  in  the  busy  season, 
and  the  provoking  refiection  occurs  that 
the  loss  incurred  now  was  occasioned  by 
trifling  ofi'puts  in  winter.     Compare  the 
value  of  these  trifies  with  the  risk  of 
finding    you    unprepared    for    sowing 
beans  or  spring-wheat.     Suppose,  once 
more,  that  instead  of  having  turnips  in 
store  for  the  cattle,  when  the  oat-seed 
is  begun  in  the  fields,  and  that,  instead 
of  being  able  to  prosecute  that  indispen- 
sable piece  of  work  without  interrup- 
tion, you  arc  obliged  to  send  away  a 
portion  of  the  draughts  to  bring  in  turnips^ 
which  must  be  browjht  in,  and  brought 
in,  too,  from  hand  to  mouth,  it  being 
impossible,    in    the    circumstances,   to 
store  them.     In  short,  suppose  that  the 
season  of  incessant  labour  arrives  and 
finds  you  unprepared  to  go  along  with 
it, — and  what  are  the  consequences  ? 
Every  creature  about  you,  man,  wo- 
man, and  beasti  /ire  then  toiled  beyond 
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endurance  every  day^  not  to  keep  up 
work,  which  is  a  lightsome  task,  but  to 
make  up  work,  which  is  a  toilsome  task^ 
but  which  you  sud  you  could  easily  do, 
when  you  were  idlW  your  time  in  a 
season  you  consider  of  liUle  value ;  and, 
after  aU,  this  toil  is  bestowed  in  vain  to 
obtain  the  end  you  wish,  namely,  to 
prepare  your  crop  in  due  MOfon.  Ton 
who  are  inexperienced  in  the  evils  of 
procrastination  may  fancy  this  to  be  an 
overdrawn  picture — even  an  impossible 
case ;  but  unfortunately  for  that  suppo- 
sition, it  is  drawn  from  the  life.  I  have 
seen  every  incident  occur  which  I  have 
mentioned,  both  as  to  work  being  in  a 
forward  and  in  a  backward  state." — 
(Vol.  u.  pp.  482,  483.) 

This  one  extract  will  alone  Ulns- 
trate  the  opinion  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed, in  regard  to  the  soundness 
and  safety  of  the  advice  on  practical 
subjects,  which  onr  author  ventures 
to  give. 

We  pass  over  a  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  ploughing  and  sowing,  and 
the  selection  of  seed.  On  the  last  of 
which  points  our  inclination  would 
lead  us  to  dwell — especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  steeping  of  seeds,  a  sub- 
ject which  at  present  engages  so  much 
attention,  and  upon  which  so  much 
nonsense  and  mercantile  puffing  has 
been  recently  expended.  But  our 
limits  restrain  us. 

Whether  it  is  that  our  own  predi- 
lections incline  us  more  to  those  parts 
of  his  book,  or  that  Mr  Stephens 
writes  these  better — ^with  heart  and 
kindliness  he  certainly  does  write* — 
we  scarcely  know,  but  we  certainly 
like  all  his  chapter  upon  animals.  The 
lambing  ofewe$  is  the  subject  of  chap- 
ter fifty-four. 

In  all  lines  of  life  there  are  the 
skilful  and  the  nnskilM,  and  the 
former  are  always  the  fewer  in  num- 
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ber.    In  reference  to  shepherds,  Mr 

Stephens  says  :— 

**  No  better  proof  need  be  adduced  of 
the  fewness  of  skilfol  shepherd^  than 
the  loss  which  every  breeder  of  sheep 
tostains  every  year,  eqiedally  m  bad 
weather.  I  knew  a  shepherd  who  pos- 
sessed unwearied  attention,  but  was  de- 
fident  in  skill,  and  being  over-anxioos, 
always  asristed  the  ewes  in  lambing  be- 
fore the  proper  time ;  and  as  lie  kept 
the  ewes  in  too  high  condition,  the  eon- 
sequence  was,  tliat  every  year  he  lost  a 
number  of  both  ewes  and  lambs ;  and  in 
one  season  of  bad  weather  the  loss 
amounted  to  the  large  number  of 
twenty-nx  ewes,  and  I  forget  of  how 
many  lambs,  in  a  flock  of  only  ten  score 
of  ewes.  I  knew  another  shepherd  who 
was  far  from  being  solicitous  about  bu 
charge,  though  certainly  not  careless  of 
it,  yet  his  slull  was  so  undoubted,  that 
he  chiefly  depended  upon  it,  and  hii 
success  was  so  eminent^  that  the  loss  of 
a  ewe  or  lamb  under  his  charge  was 
matter  of  surprise.  Of  these  two  shep- 
herds— the  attentive  and  the  skilful— it 
would  appear  that  the  skilful  is  the 
safer,  and  of  course  the  more  valnsUe, 
though  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  b  bet- 
ter to  prw99it  evils  by  sldlful  attration, 
than  to  cure  them  by  attentive  skill; 
yet  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  both  these 
qualities  thivt  a  perfect  shepherd  can  be 
formed."— (VoL  iL  p.  600.) 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  Price  on  Sheqf^  ft 
book  in  which  the  treatment  of  the 
Leicester  sheep  is  especially  de- 
scribed. After  commenting  opon 
what  this  author  says  of  the  losses 
experienced  in  lambing  -  time  by 
the  southern  breeders,  Mr  Stephens 
pays  the  following  deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  intelBgent  shepherds  of 
Scotland : — 

^'I  would  not  have   noticed  these 


*  Tet  we  are  sometimes  led  to  doubt  if  our  author  be  really  so  kind-hearted  as 
he  would  have  us  to  believe.  The  following  jtassage,  for  example,  would  lead  i» 
to  believe  that  he  is  really  savage  at  heart,  and  tlut  his  humanity  is  little  better 
than  affectation.  The  contrast  between  ihe  two  passages  which  we  have  pot  in 
italics  is  very  amusing.    He  is  speaking  of  the  weeding  of  pigeons. 

**  Every  bird  that  is  caught  should  be  examined  and  recognised,  and  every  one 
exhibiting  signs  of  old  age  should  be  destroyed,  by  pushing  the  joint  of  the  thumb 
with  foroe  into  the  back  of  the  head,  and  severing  the  cervical  vertebrae,  or  opfiy- 
ing  the  teeihfor  lAa(  purpoH  ;  but  should  these  modes  be  disliked  or  impracticable, 
reaher  than  torture  the  poor  devoted  animaU  by  abortive  attempts,  let  thehr  heads 
be  cut  off  at  once  by  a  sharp  table-knife."--(Vol.  ii.  p.  253.) 
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r^regioBs  bfaindersy  8ud  by  Mr  Prico  to 
be  eommhted  by  shepherds  in  a  low 
cointiy  like  Romney  Mkreh,  in  Kent^ 
90  pronnneatly,  had  not  Mr  Touatt 
adopted  Ike  sentiments  of  Mr  Price  in 
the  Tery  particahtrs  quoted  above,  in 
bis  excellent  treatise  on  the  lustory  and 
dbeties  of  sheep.  Were  a  shepherd  of 
s  I<eioester  flock  in  Sc<ltland  made 
Mire  that  he  was  suspected  of  such 
ifDonace  of  the  nature  of  sheep,  ho 
would  be  quite  ashamed ;  and  so  would 
shepherds  eren  of  the  hill  country,  who 
cannot  bare  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
everT  ladiTidual  of  their  flock,  usually 
occupying  a  wide  range  of  mountain 
land,  as  their  brethren  of  the  profession 
tending  flocks  within  much  more  limited 
bounds."— (VoL  ii.  p.  602.) 

Among  the  more  Immediate  symp- 
toms of  lambing,  there  are  two  which 
hAve  stmck  ns  as  very  interesting. 
Kc  hare  put  them  in  italics  in  the 
following  quotation : — 

''The  more  immediate  symptoms  of 
lambing  are  when  the  ewe  stretches 
benelf  frequently ;  separating  herself 
from  her  companions ;  exhibiting  rest* 
Hsness  by  not  remaining  in  one  place 
for  iny  length  of  time ;  lying  down  and 
ming  up  again,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  the 
pUee ;  pawii^  the  g^und  with  a  fore- 
fviot ;  bteaUnff  <u  if  in  quett  of  a  lanU) ; 
md  appearing  find  of  the  kunb*  of 
ftiUr  ew*."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  603.) 

In  regard  to  pet  lambs — ^snch  as  are 
brought  np  by  hand  because  their 
mothers  have  died,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  mother  them  npon  other 
ewes  —  the  following  oteervation 
jhows  their  innocent  simplicity : — 

''When  the  same  person  feeds  the 
lambs,  and  this  should  be  the  dairy- 
maid, the  lambs  soon  become  attached 
to  her,  and  would  follow  her  erery 
where:  but  to  prevent  their  bleating, 
sad  to  make  them  contented,  an  apron 
or  a  piece  of  cloth,  hung  on  a  stake  or 
bosh  in  the  paddock,  will  keep  them 
together."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  611.) 

After  treating  of  the  varions  risks 
which  ewes  and  lambs  are  subject  to, 
the  final  result  for  which  a  skilful 
shepherd  should  look,  is  thus  stated : — 

"  He  should  not  be  satbfied  with  his 
^lertkms  unless  he  has  preserred  one- 
half  the  number  of  ewes  with  tyrin- 
Ismbs,  nor  should  he  congratulate  him- 
^If  if  he  has  kist  a  single  ewe  in  Iamb- 
ic;;.   I  am  aware  these  results  cannot 


always  be  commanded;  but  I  beliere  an 
attentive  and  skilful  shepherd  will  not 
be  satisfied  for  all  his  toil,  night  and  day, 
for  three  weeks,  if  he  has  not  attained 
these  results.  The  ewes  may  hare 
lambed  twins  to  greater  number  than 
the  half,  and  yet  many  pairs  may  have 
been  broken  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  single 
lambs.  *  *  *  In  regard  to  Che- 
yiots,  it  is  considered  a  favourable  re- 
sult to  rear  a  lamb  for  each  ewe ;  and 
with  blaekfaced  ewes,  eighteen  lambs 
out  of  the  score  of  ewes  is  perhaps  one 
as  favourable.  Cheviots  yield  a  few 
pairs,  blaekfaced  very  few.  The  for- 
mer sometimes  require  assistance  in 
lambing,  the  latter  seldom." — (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  614,  615.) 

An  entire  chapter  is  given  to  the 
troaning  and  working  of  the  shepherd  a 
dog.  Like  master  like  man,  says  the 
old  adage — ^like  shepherd  like  dog, 
says  Mr  Stephens : — 

^  The  natural  temper  of  the  shepherd 
may  be  learned  from  the  way  in  which 
he  works  his  dog  among  sheep.  When 
you  observe  an  aged  dog  making  a 
great  noise,  bustUng  about  in  an  impa- 
tient manner,  running  fiercely  at  a 
sheep  and  turning  him  quickly,  biting 
at  his  ears  and  legs,  you  may  conclude, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  shepherd 
who  owns  him  is  a  man  of  hasty  tem- 
per."—(Vol.  ii.  p.  625.) 

But  a  well-trained  dog  has  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications : — 

''Dogs,  when  thus  genUy  and  cau- 
tiously truned,  become  very  sagacious, 
and  will  visit  every  part  of  a  field  where 
sheep  are  most  apt  to  stray,  and  where 
danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended  to 
befall  them,  such  as  a  weak  part  of  a 
fence,  deep  ditches,  or  deep  furrows 
into  which  sheep  may  possibly  fall  and 
Ue  awaU  or  awkward,  that  is,  lie  on  the 
broad  of  their  back  and  unable  to  get 
up,  and  they  will  assist  to  raise  them  up 
by  seizing  the  wool  at  one  side  and 
pulling  the  sheep  over  upon  its  feet. 
Experienced  dogs  will  not  meddle  with 
ewes  having  lambs  at  foot,  nor  with 
tups,  being  quite  aware  of  their  dispo- 
rition  to  offer  redstance.  They  also 
know  full  well  when  foxes  are  on  the 
move,  and  give  evident  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  on  their  approach  to  the 
lambing  ground.  They  also  hear  foot- 
steps of  strange  persons  and  animals  at 
a  considerablo  distance  at  night,  and 
announce  their  approach  by  unequivo- 
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cal  »gM  of  di^leMUPe,  thort  of  gmmb- 
ling  M&d  barki&g,  as  if  aware  that  those 
Boisy  signs  would  betraj  their  own 
presence.  A  shsphardTM  dog  is  to  tn- 
eorrupHhU  that  he  eannot  he  bribed,  and 
wiU  not  p&nhU  even  a  hMum  friend 
to  t<meh  him  ^hen  eturuited  with  any 
piece  of  duty.  *  *  * 

It  is  supposed  that  the  bitch  is  mm 
acute  than  the  do«,  though  the  dog  will 
bear  the  greater  Atigue.  Of  the  two, 
I  boKere,  that  the  quietly  disposed 
Aepherd  prefers  a  bitch,  and  is  careful 
in  working  her  as  Utrte  as  he  can  when 
in  pup.  I  may  mention,  that  the  shep* 
herd's  dog  claims  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion ;  and  I  beliere  that  a  well-trained 
ene  costs  at  least  L.S."— (VoU  ii.  p^ 
626,  627.) 

Nothing  ia  said  of  tbe  mutnal  at- 
tachment of  the  shepherd  and  his  dog. 
Of  this  attachment  we  can  never  help 
thinking— when  the  subject  of  does  is 
introduced— since  we  saw  the  look^  of 
mingled  agony  andconstenuUioii  which 
showed  itself  on  the  face  of  one  of  our 
shepherd  boys,  when  a  horse  had  kicked 
and  apparently  killed  It,  and  the  joy 
with  which  he  hugged  it,  while  it  lick- 
ed his  hands  and  face  as  it  recovered. 

Nothing  strikes  an  American  so 
much  on  coming  to  England— kindred 
though  he  be,  not  only  in  blood  and 
language,  but  also  in  customs— no- 
thing at  least  strikes  him  more  than 
the  beantiM  thorn  hedges  with 
which  our  fields  are  at  once  divided, 
sheltered,  and  adorned.  And  yet 
how  mnch  they  are  mismanaged — 
their  perfection,  usefulness,  and  du- 
ral^ty  lessened— by  injudicious,  in 
many  cases  by  ignorant  and  barba- 
rous, treatment  1  A  most  useful  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  this  sul^ect,  from 
which  we  shall  make  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts. Rrst,  of  switching  young 
hedges: — 


''  Hedgers  haye  a  strong  predilection 
to  use  the  switching-bill.  They  will, 
without  compunction,  switch  a  young 
hedge  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  No  hedge  ought  to  be 
touched  with  a  knife  until  it  has  attain- 
ed at  least  two  years ;  because  the  great 
objeel  to  be  attained  by  a  new  hedge 
is  the  enlargement  of  its  roots,  that  they 
may  search  about  freely  for  its  support  i 
and  the  only  way  it  has  of  acquiring 
large  roots  is  through  its  branches  and 
leavei^  which  are  the  chief  means  of 
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supporting  the  VeaUhy  lanetbiis  of 
plants,  or  of  even  preserTiag  them  k 
life.  Eren  beyond  the  age  mentioned 
abore,  the  pruning-knife  should  be  Tery 
sparinglT  used,  until  the  young  hedge 
has  acquired  the  height  sniRcieDt  for  a 
fence;  and  not  fire^y  then,  but  only  to 
remove  superfluities  of  growth,  and  pre- 
serve equidity  in  the  size  of  the  plants. 
«         «         *         «         •         «       t 

Let  the  plant  have  peace  to  grow 
tiU  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  natural  strength — ^to  acquire  which 
state  it  will  take  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed — acquiring  it  in  the 
shortest  time  in  deep  sandy  loam,  the 
most  w^^  of  all  8<ms,  and  taking  the 
longest  m  poor  thin  olay  on  a  tilly  sob- 
soil — ^let  it,  I  say,  hare  peace  to  growy 
and  let  it  be  afterwards  judiciously 
pruned,  and  I  will  give  you  the  sssu^ 
ranee  of  experience,  that  you  wiU  pos- 
sess an  excellent  fence  and  a  beaati&il 
hedge  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
usual  practice  of  hedgers  will  warrant." 
—(Vol.  ii.  p.  564.) 

Upon  cutting  down  hedges  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  excellent : — 

^  Hedges  are  wofully  nuamanaged  in 
the  cutting  in  many  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.  Without  further  constderatim 
than  saving  the  expense  of  a  paling  to 
guard  a  new-cut-dowa  hedge,  or  in  ig- 
norance of  ihe  method  of  making  a 
dead -hedge  from  the  refuse  of  the  old, 
the  stems  of  an  old  hedge  are  often  cut 
over  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
to  continue  as  a  fence.  The  consequence 
is  just  what  might  be  anticipated  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  thorn, 
namely,  a  thick  growth  of  young  twigs 
where  the  hedge  was  cut  over,  tiie  ulti- 
mate effect  of  which  is,  a  young  hedge 
standing  at  three  and  a  half  feet  abnre 
the  ground  upon  bare  stakes.  The  vise 
plan,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  Talse 
of  the  old  hedge  is  to  cut  It  near  the 
ground,  and  form  a  dead>hedge  of  the 
part  cut  off."— (Vol  ft.  pp.  669,  670.) 

We  have  seen  hedges  occasionally 
dying  out  by  degrees  on  the  road-sides, 
where  the  banks  were  cut  dose  to  the 
roots  of  thfe  thorn  plants.  The  fol- 
lowing acute  observation  will  in  same 
cases,  no  doubt,  account  for  It  :— 

*'  I  observe  that  some  jfisrmers  nsnoTS 
the  hedge-bank  behind  a  thorn-hedge* 
to  make  compost  of;  but  sadi  a  pr*r* 
tice  is  highly  iBJurioua  to  tbe  hedgcy 
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even  after  it  18  grown  up,  by  exposing 
Its  rootSy  which  chiefly  lio  under  tlio 
bank,  to  cold  and  frost.  If  a  hedge  is 
cat  down  whose  bank  has  been  treated 
Id  this  manner,  and  no  means  are  used  to 
protect  the  roots  when  exposed  on  the 
remoral  of  the  branches,  it  is  possible 
that  a  few  nights  of  severe  black  frost 
may  kill  erery  root  that  lies  nearest  the 
surface.  I  have  no  doubt  that  particu- 
lar plants  of  old  hedges  arc  killed  in 
this  manner,  without  the  cause  being 
suspected  by  the  farmer.*' — (Vol.  ii.  p. 
676.) 

Tho  planting  of  potatoes,  as  wc 
should  expect  in  a  practical  work  of 
this  kind,  is  treated  of  in  considerable 
detail  and  with  much  judgment.  Upon 
seed -potatoes,  which  have  those  last 
two  or  thi'ee  years  attracted  so  much 
attention,  we  have  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  were  seed-potatoes  securely  pitted 
until  they  were  about  to  be  planted, — not 
over-ripened  before  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  ground, — the  sets  cut  from  the 
crispcst  tubers  and  from  the  waxy  end, 
— the  dung  fermented  by  a  turniiii;  of 
the  dunghill  in  proper  time, — led  out  to 
the  field,  quickly  spread,  the  sets  as 
quickly  droppe<l  on  it,  and  the  drills 
quickly  split  in  the  manner  represented 
in  fig.  411,  and  described  in  (2411,) 
there  would  be  little  heard  of  the  failure 
even  in  the  driest  season, — at  the  same 
time,  the  precaution  of  obtaining  seed 
frequently  from  an  elcvate<l  and  late 
district  compared  to  where  the  seed  is 
to  be  planted,  should  not  be  neglected." 
—(Vol.  id.  pp.  C72,  073.) 

These  recommendations  are  correct, 
wo  believe,  and  judicious  as  far  as 
they  go;  other  things,  however,  arc 
within  the  powers  of  tlie  skilful  farmer ; 
but,  to  all,  wc  would  espi^cially  recom- 
meod  a  more  careful  constniction  of 
their  potato-pits.  This  subjcK:t  is 
again  treated  of  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  1121. 
The  raising  of  seed-potatoes  should  be 
made  more  an  object  of  special  caro 
than  has  hitherto  be(>n  the  case ;  for 
we  doubt  if  the  cure  recently  pro- 
poanded  as  iutullible  on  the  fiiitli  of 
one  or  two  successful  experiments — 
that  of  leaving  the  potatoes  covered  up 
daring  winter  in  the  field  where  they 
grew — will  be  in  all  causes  followed  by 
the  wished- for  results.  Wo  hope, 
lioweyer,  that  many  will  try  it. 

Of  horses  we  could  have  wished  to 


say  something  had  our  space  permit- 
ted ;  but  we  can  only  refer  to  what  is 
said  of  the  rearing  and  intelligence  of 
the  horse  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  volume,  and  to  the  chapter  on 
breaking  in  young  draught  horses,  ill 
p.  61)  1  of  the  same  volume. 

We  come  now  to  tho  third  volume, 
which  commences  the  operations  of 
sumnuT — a  season  which  brings  with 
it  new  cares,  especially  to  the  dairy 
fanner,  and  where  the  turnip  husband- 
ry prevails.  It  is  true  that,  in  summer, 
when  all  his  seeds  are  in  the  gi-ound, 
the  farmer  has  a  litthj  leisure  during 
which  he  may  leave  his  farm,  but  even 
then  any  excursion  he  makes  ought 
not  to  be  for  mere  i)leasuro.  A  true 
farmer  will  have  his  eyes  about  him 
whenever  he  travels,  and  will  carefully 
study  th(^  merits  of  the  rural  customs  of 
ev(;ry  district  ho  goes  to.  There  is  • 
much  truth  in  tho  following  re- 
marks ;  — 
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Summer  is  the  only  season  in  which 
the  farmer  has  liberty  to  leave  home 
without  incurring  the  blame  of  neglect- 
ing his  business,  and  even  then  the 
time  which  ho  has  to  spare  is  very 
limited.  There  is  only  about  a  fortnight 
between  finishing  the  fallow,  the  turnip 
and  potato  culture,  and  hay-making, 
and  the  commencement  of  harvest,  in 
which  the  farmer  has  leisure  to  travel. 
This  limitation  of  time  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, because  it  is  proper  that  ho  should 
take  a  journey  every  year,  and  see  how 
farm  operations  are  conducted  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  An  excursion  of 
this  nature  is  seldom  undertaken  by  a 
farmer,  who  is  generally  a  man  capable 
of  observation,  without  acquiring  some 
hints  which  may  induce  the  adoption  of 
a  practice  that  seems  good,  or  the  rejec- 
tion of  one  which  is  bad.  Such  a  jour- 
ney exhibits  mankind  in  various  aspects, 
and  elevates  the  mind  above  local  pre- 
judices ;  and  as  husbandry  is  a  progres- 
sive art,  a  ramble  of  a  week  or  two 
through  different  parts  of  the  country, 
cannot  fail  to  enlighten  tlie  mind  of  the 
most  experienced  farmer  much  beyond 
any  thing  he  can  observe  bv  always  re- 
maning at  home." — (Vol.  ili.  p.  742.) 

In  his  excellent  chapter  on  the  sow- 
ing of  tuniii>s,  ho  quotes  several  in- 
stances of  the  successful  preparation 
of  land  in  the  autumn — breaking  up, 
hanxiwiug,  cross-ploughing,  drilling, 
and  dunging — for  the  turnip  crop,  and 
ho  adds  the  following  opinion  : — 
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*'  Were  such  modes  of  caltnre  adopt- 
ed in  the  south  of  EngUnd,  I  have  no 
doubt  certain  and  abundant  crops  of 
turnips  would  be  raised,  in  spite  of 
droughts  and  insects ;  and  the  sloTenly 
practice  of  broad-cast  culture  would 
then  give  way  to  the'  more  scientific 
mode  of  the  drill  system." — (YoL  iii  p. 
747.) 

In  the  following  passage  he  notices 
a  carious  but  generally  received  fact 
regarding  the  effect  of  dlfTerent  quan- 
tities of  bones ;  but  we'  quote  chiefly 
on  account  of  another  observation  at 
its  close,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
onr  southern  readers : — 

**  I  have  tried  to  raise  turnips  with 
different  quantities  of  bone-dust,  vary- 
ing ft'om  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  and 
twenty-four  bushels  to  the  imperial  acre, 
and  have  found  the  crop  improved  up 
to  sixteen  bushels;  but  any  quantity  be- 
yond that,  even  to  twenty-four  bushels, 
produced  no  greater  effect  on  the  tur- 
nips in  the  same  field,  and  on  the  same 
sort  of  soil,  than  sixteen  bushels.  Nay> 
more  than  this,  my  late  agricultural 
prccciJtor,  Mr  George  Brown,  when  he 
farmed  Hetton  Steads  in  Northumber- 
land, raised  as  good  crops  of  turnips  as 
sixteen  bushels  of  bone-dust,  with  only 
eight  bushels  of  bone-dust,  combined 
with  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sifted  dry 
coal-ashes;  and  yet  eight  bushels  of 
bone-dust,  or  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
coal-ashes  applied  separately,  produced 
a  very  poor  crop  of  turnips.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary,  in  so  far  as  the 
crop  of  turiups  is  concerned,  to  sow 
more  than  sixteen  bushels  of  bone-dust 
alone,  or  eight  bushels  with  coal-ashes, 
or  perhaps  street-manure.  Both  coal- 
ashes  and  street-manure,  when  proposed 
to  be  used  witii  bone-dust,  should  be 
kept  dry  under  cover,  and  sifted  ft'ee  of 
large  lumps.  ♦        ♦         * 

''  The  very  best  mode  of  using  bone- 
dust  in  small  quantity,  both  for  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  rearing 
a  good  crop,  is  to  sow  tiie  seed  along 
wiSi  it  in  drills  already  manured  with 
farm-yard  dung.  The  bone-dust  se- 
cures a  good  and  quick  braird  of  the 
plant,  and  the  dung  supports  it  power- 
fhlly  afterwards.  This  plan  I  would 
recommend  to  be  pursued,  particularly 
in  England,  on  the  land  prepared  for 
turnips  in  autumn ;  and  were  it  practised, 
we  need  not  despair  of  raising  heavy 
crops  of  turnips,  especially  Swedes,  on 
the  strongest  soils,  and  most  certainly 
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they  would  be  obtidned  after  thorough- 
draining."— (Vol.  iiL  pp.  748,  761.) 

To  the  drop-^nXa  as  a  means  of  hus- 
banding manure,  too  little  attoitioa 
has  hitherto  been  paid  in  Scotlaad. 
We  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Scottish  fimner, 
the  following  brief  quotation : — 

**  The  saving  of  manure,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  use  of  the  drop-drill, 
appears  to  be  considerable,  since  it  has 
been  frequentiy  asserted  that  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  of  bone-dust  per  acre, 
will  produce  a  l^aird  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  sixteen  or  eighteen  bushels  put 
in  by  the  continuous  mode.  The  sub- 
ject is,  therefore,  of  great  importance, 
and  calb  for  close  observation;  for  if 
tiie  drop  system  is  reaUy  so  important, 
it  cannot  be  too  widely  adopted.** — ^Vol 
ui.  p.  806. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  passing 
over  the  rem^der  of  this  chapter  o^ 
turnips.  We  merely  extract  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  preventang  the  destructive 
attack  of  the  turnip-fly,  because, 
though  the  method  hia  been  heard  of 
by  many,  it  has  been  tried  by  com- 
parativdy  few.  Mr  Stephens  recom- 
mends 

''  To  put  the  seeds  for  some  time  be- 
fore they  are  sown  amongst  flour  of 
sulphur,  and  sow  the  sulphur  amongst 
them.  The  late  Mr  Airth  informed  me, 
that  when  he  farmed  the  Mains  of  Duo, 
Forfarshire,  his  young  turnip  crops  were 
often  very  much  affected,  and  even  de- 
stroyed, by  these  insects;  but  that,  after 
he  used  the  sulphur,  he  never  suffered 
loss,  thoughhisneighbours  did  who  would 
not  use  tiie  same  precaution,  and  that 
for  as  long  as  he  possessed  the  farm 
afterwuds,  namely,  fifteen  years.'*— 
(Vol.  nL  p.  772.) 

It  is  also  with  regret  that  we  pass 
over  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
the  chapter  upon  which  we  oommeDd 
to  the  attention  of  our  dauy  lanneis. 
The  subjects  of  hay-making,  MmiDg 
and  forming  water  meadows,  we  also 
pass;  but  we  stop  a  moment  at  hb 
chapter  upon  flax  and  hemp. 

The  culture  of  flax  is  now  vory 
much  advocated  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  we  fearrery  errone- 
ous notions  are  entertained  and  pro- 
pagated regarding  both  the  profit  it 
is  likely  to  yield  to  the  farmer,  and 
the  eff(^  it  is  fitted  to  produce  upon 
the  land.    The  following  passage  is 
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not  endrelj  free  from  objection,  but  it 
cootains  a  great  deal  of  truth  and 
much  common  sense: — 
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'It  itts  been  proposed  of  late,  with  a 
eoDfldenUe  degree  of  earnestness,  to 
racoimge  the  growth  of  flax  in  Britain. 
The  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago 
ud  failed ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
it  is  recommended  with  the  view  of 
nisiiig  flaz-eeed  for  feeding  cattle  in 
sufidest  quantity  to  render  us  indepen* 
dent  of  foreign  oil-cake,  of  which,  no 
doabt,  large  quantities  are  annually  im- 
ported,  but  to  what  extent  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.    The  obfect  of 
the  suggestion  is  Uudable,  but  the  end, 
1  fear,  unattainable ;  for  if  good  9eed  is 
raised  to  make  good  oil-cake,  or  com- 
pouids  with  oil,  the/<M;  will  be  coarse, 
uid  flax  of  inferior  quality  will  never 
paj  so  well  as  com :  and  it  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  considering  this  ques- 
tioo,  that  to  raise  flax  must  bring  it  into 
competition  with  white  crops,  and  not 
green  crops,  because  to  raise  it  as  a 
green  crop  would  bd  to  deteriorate  its 
iwality  by  bringing  it  into  immediate 
contact  with  manure ;  and,  on  the  other 
h^,  if  it  is  raised  without  manure  as  a 
fallow-HTop,  it  must  deteriorate  the  soil 
QateriaUy—no  species  of  crop  being 
(»or«  scourging  to  the  soil  than  flax,  not 
••Ten  a  crop  of  tumip-seed.    There  is, 
therefore,  thb  dilemma  in  the  matter-^ 
the  quality  of  the  flax  or  of  the  seed 
mut  be  sacrificed.    The  seed  separate* 
ly  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  culture. 
§eed  is  produced  from  six  to  twelve 
boshebper  acre.  Taking  the  highest  at 
tvelve  bushels,  that  is,  one  and  a -half 
q«artcr,  and  taking  it  also  for  granted 
that  it  all  will  be  fit  for  samnff,  and* 
worth  the  highest  current  price  of  60s- 
per  quarter,  the'  gross  return  would 
only  be  L4,  lOs.  per  acre.    The  flax- 
crop  raries  in  weight  of  rough  dried 
fibre,  according  to  season  and  soil,  from 
three  to  ten  cwt.  per  acre ;  and  Uddng 
the  high  produce,  five  cwt.  per  acre  of 
<ircsscd  flax,  at  the  highest  price  of  L.O 
P«;  ton,  the  yield  will  be  L.31,  from 
which  have  to  be  deducted  the  expenses 
of  heetlii^,  scntchmg,  and  heckling,  and 
'JMte  and  loss  of  straw  for  manure,  and 
the  profit  will  not  exceed  L.8  per  acre ; 
bat  though  iuck  a  profit  would  certainly 
f«psy  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  yet  it 
prnents  the  most  favourable  view  that 
can  be  taken,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of 
the  entire  loss  of  seed—the  loss,  in  fact, 
oj  the  greatest  Inducement  for  renewing 
the  cttltore  of  the  plant    In  Ireland  the 


case,  I  believe,  will  be  the  same,  though 
much  of  the  soil  of  that  country,  being 
mossy,  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  flax  than  that  of  England  or  Scot- 
land ;  yet  even  there  it  will  be  found  im- 
practicable to  raise  good  flax  and  good 
seed  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  at 
the  same  time ;  and  if  the  seed  is  not 
good,  the'oil-cake  will  be  bad."-— (Vol. 
iii  p.  1046.) 

Among  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  extensive  culture  of  flax,  now 
urged  by  so  many,  we  are  sorry  to 
see  a  scientific  one  lately  put  forth 
by  our  friend  Dr  Kane  of  Dublin,  and 
which  has  been  much  vaunted  and 
relied  upon  by  himself,  and  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  opinion  was  pro- 
pounded. The  proposal  is,  it  will  be 
recollected,  to  carry  off  the  stalk  of 
the  flax  crop,  and  to  convert  the  seed 
into  manure.  This  is  the  same  thing 
as  carrying  off  the  straw  of  a  com 
crop,  and  eating  or  otherwise  convert- 
ing the  grain  into  manure  upon  the 
farm.  Every  one^  knows  that  carry- 
ing off  the  straw  will  exhaust  the  land, 
as  will  also  carrying  off  the  stalk  of 
the  lint.  But,  says  ©r  Kane,  I  have 
analysed  the  steeped  and  dressed  flax, 
and  find  that  it  contains  veiy  little  of 
what  the  plant  peculiarly  diaws  from 
the  soil.  This  is  left  for  the  most 
part  in  the  pond  in  which  the  flax  is 
steeped,  or  at  the  mill  where  the  flax 
is  dressed.  Therefore,  to  carry  off  the 
flax  is  not  necessarily  to  exhaust  the 
soil.  You  have  only  to  collect  the 
sfiows  of  the  flax  mill,  and  pump  out 
the  water  from  the  steeping  hole,  and 
apply  both  to  the  land,  and  you  restore 
to  it  all  that  the  crop  has  taken  off. 

Now  there  is  a  fallacy  in  supposing 
that  all  that  is  taken  from  the  land 
would  in  this  way  be  restored — one 
which  the  advocates  of  this  non-ex- 
hausting view  are  of  course  not  anxi- 
ous to  discover;  but,  supposing  the 
result  and  conclusions  correct,  what 
are  they  worth  in  practice?  It  is  only 
a  little  bit  of  fireside  farming.  What 
practical  good  has  come  out  of  it  ?  Put 
all  the  steeping  water  upon  the  land  I 
Have  any  of  the  members  of  the  flax 
societies  tried  this  ?  Then  let  them 
tell  ns  how  it  is  to  be  done— what  it 
cost — what  was  the  result  and  the 
profit  of  the  application.  They  use 
this  prescription  as  an  argument  to 
induce  men  to  introduce  an  exhaust- 
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ing  cultoie,  and  they  take  no  means 
to  introdace  first  a  general  employ^ 
ment  of  those  means  by  which  it  is 
said  that  the  naturally  exhausting 
effect  of  the  culture  may  be  pre- 
vented. What  our  friend  Dr  Kane 
has  said  and  done  is  in  perfect  good 
faith  ;  the  form  which  his  opinions 
have  assumed  upon  paper,  has  arisen 
solely  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  usages  and  capa- 
bilities of  sound  and  profitable  practi- 
cal husbandry.  If  we  cannot  per- 
suade our  farmers  to  collect  and  apply 
to  the  land  the  liquid  manure  of  their 
farm-yards,  when  can  we  hope  to  per- 
suade them  to  empty  their  flax-ponds 
for  the  piurpose  of  watering  their 
fields?  Can  we  ever  hope  soon  to 
persuade  them  to  preserve  and  use  up 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  shows  that 
are  now  yearly  sent  down  the  streams 
by  which  our  flax  mills  ai-e  set  in 
motion  ? 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  flax  or 
any  other  crop  may  not  be  grown 
without  necessarily  exhausting  the 
soil— chemistry,  we  know,  wiU  by- 
and-by  put  all  this  within  our  power; 
but  we  are  very  much  of  Mr  Ste- 
phens* opinion,  that  our  English  and 
Irish  flax  societies  do  not  as  yet 
clearly  see  their  way  to  that  end,  and 
that  unintentionally  they  will  lead 
many  to  inflict  a  permanent  injury 
upon  then*  land,  without  any  adequate 
compensation  to  themselves,  their 
landlords,  or  the  country. 

We  had  marked  the  early  cutting 
of  com  in  harvest  as  a  subject  of  ge- 
neral importance  to  practical  men, 
and  that  of  the  smearing  of  sheep,  so 
interesting  especially  to  our  northern 
agriculturists ;  and  we  wished  to  con- 
firm Mr  Stephens*  recommendations 
upon  those  points  by  some  observations 
of  our  own ;  but  we  are  compelled  to 
leave  the  chapter  which  treats  upon 
them  to  the  private  consideration  of 
our  readers. 

We  quote  the  following  passage 
from  the  chapter  on  fertilizing  the  soU 
by  means  of  manure^  as  containing 
much  good  common  sense : — 

''  Dang  is  applied  at  tho  commence- 
ment of  every  rotation  of  crops  with  the 
fkllow  green-crops,  and  with  bare  fal- 
low ;  and  when  applied  at  any  other 
time,  it  is  near  the  termination  of  a  long 
rotation.    A  rule  for  the  quantity  of 
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fiurm-yard  dmig  to  b*  ^pHed  according 
to  the  length  of  the  rotaUion,  as  given 
by  Dr  Coventry,  is,  that  five  tons  per 
acre  are  required  every  year  to  sustain 
the  fertility  of  aoii ;  and,  tiMrefore^  laud 
which  is  dttog^  every  four  years  in  a 
rotation  of  four  cottrseiy  should  receive 
with  the  fallow-crop  twenty  tons  per 
acre ;  in  a  fire-bourse  thift>  twenty-nre 
tons ;  in  m  aiz-courae  diifl,  thirty  tons, 
and  so  on.  *  These  quantities  constl- 
tute,  no  doubt,  a  sufBcient  manuring  to 
ordinary  crops ;  bat  it  spears  to  me  to 
be  reverang  the  order  of  propriety,  to 
give  land  under  the  severest  shifi^a 
nyur-eonrse  one — the  smallest  modiesra 
of  manure,  when  it  should  receive  the 
largest ;  for  there  is  surely  truth  in  the 
observation,  that  land  graced  with  stock 
becomes  ameliorated  in  condition— se- 
tually  increased  in  fertifity.  A  nx- 
oourse  shift,  therefore^  having  three 
years  of  graiing,  should  require  less 
instead  of  more  manure  even  at  a  time 
than  a  four^course  one  on  land  of  smi- 
kr  quality."-^(Vol.  iU.  pp.  1290, 1231.) 

The  chapter  on  the  points  of  stock 
— cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  hones— 
would  of  itself  have  afforded  ns  mate- 
rials for  an  interesting  article.  Breed- 
ing and  crossing  of  stock,  both  so 
necessary  to  be  well  understood  by 
those  who  would  breed  iorprqfU^  src 
also  ably  discussed  by  our  author; 
and  it  is  only  want  of  space  which 
prevents  ns  from  quoting  from  thi^ 
ehapter. 

But  there  are  some  kinds  of  live 
eatde  which  of  themselves  breed  t^wi 
fast  even  for  Mr  Stephens ;  and  thcM? 
he  as  anxiously  instructs  his  res^l^rs 
how  to  exterminate.  Among  thei^c 
are  rats,  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  which  the  following  passage  will 
interest  our  readers : — 

**  Of  all  the  modes  I  ever  witnessed 
rats  being  kiUed,  none  equalled  that  of  j 
a  Yorkshireman,  of  the  name  of  Joha 
Featherston,  by  means  of  steel-traps.  He 
had  twenty-one  small  steel -traps,  which 
he  kept  clean  and  bright.  Hesoontrsced 
the  tracks  of  rats  along  the  floor  to  a 
comer,  or  on  the  tops  of  walls,  leadicg 
commonly  by  the  comers  of  apartmeots 
to  the  partition  wall,  which  they  sur- 
mounted between  it  and  the  slates;  tfa(? 
very  place  which  I  have  recomrocndi^i 
the  filling  up,  to  break  off  such  com- 
munications. After  he  had  (fiscorer>^l 
the  difi^ent  runs  of  the  animals,  ^^^ 
made  a  number  of  small  firm  bundles  of 
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strtvi  wfai^  Im  pl4o6d  against  the  bot- 
torn  of  a  wall  where  the  run  was  on  a 
iwx,  sad  upon  its  top  where  the  run 
i»ii  to  the  roof.  He  used  seven  traps 
at  one  place  at  a  timOy  and  a  sufficient 
Bumber  of  bundles  of  straw  was  used  to 
conceal  that  number  of  traps  at  each 
place,  emplojing  the  entire  number  of 
traps  in  three  pUceSy  at  a  little  ^  it  a  nee 
from  each  other,  and  in  different  apart* 
menu.  The  traps  were  set/  but  not 
alluwed  to  spring  at  first,  and  baited 
vith  oatmeal,  scented  with  oil  of  rho- 
diim,  and  placed  in  a  row,  with  a  little 
flaff  OTer  them,  in  the  run  behind  the 
bundles  of  straw.  The  traps  were  bait- 
ed for  two  da^,  the  baits  being  replen- 
bhed  IS  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  by 
inspection,  that  a  bait  disappeared.  On 
tb(;  third  day  the  traps  were  baited  as 
Wore,  bat  the  restriction  was  remored 
fn>m  the  spring,  and  then  began  the 
capture.  In  all  the  three  days,  people 
were  prerented  as  mu(^  as  possible  from 
frequenliag  the  i^MUtments  in  which  the 
traps  were  placed,  and  dogs  were  en* 
tireljr  excluded.  Removing  the  dieck 
from  the  springy  from  one  set  of  traps 
after  another,  armed  with  a  short  stout 
stick,  aad  fumUied  with  a  bag  slung 
from  his  shoulder,  Featherston  put  him- 
^If  oa  the  alert,  and  the  moment  he 
btard  the  click  of  a  trap  he  ran  to  it, 
reaofed  the  bundle  of  straw,  knocked 
the  rat  on  the  head  if  alive,  threw  it  out 
<^  tks  trap,  set  it  again,  replaced  the 
Undle  again,  put  the  rat  into  the  bag, 
and  wa«  again  on  the  watch  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  the  course  of  the 
third  day,  from  morning  to  the  after- 
c>>on,  he  had  collected  385  rats  in  the 
^%f  sad  allowing  all  the  tri^s  to  have 
tiooe  ef  ami  execution,  each  had  caught 
aore  than  eighteen  rats  in  the  course  of 
a  ooj^le  day.  He  bargained  for  Id.  a 
ru  aad  his  food,  and  in  three  days  he 
tarned  his  food  and  L.l,  12s.  Id. — such 
^as  his  expertness.  It  was  not  sup- 
posed that  all  the  rats  were  cleared  off 
W  this  capture ;  but  they  received  such 
a  thinning,  as  to  be  comparatively  harm- 
l«5  for  years  after.  Featherston's 
fintt  buwies^  on  Uie  day  following  the 
captare^  was  Co  eleaa  eaeh  trap  bright 
berore  setting  out  on  his  journey ;  for 
he  nrrmd  to  place  greater  reliance  on 
the  cieu  state  of  his  traps  than  on  any 
*^er  drenmitaaee — that  the  sospicioa 
*«f  ths  rats,  I  suppose^  of  the  danger  of 
the  traps  might  thereby  be  allayed. 
Ihe  brown  rat  burrows  in  fields,  and 
nunmits  ravages  on  growing  crops, 
whether  of  corn  or  turnips.    I  have 


seen  many  burrows  of  them  in  Ireland, 
and  assisted  at  routing  them  with  spade 
and  terrier,  but  have  never  heard  of 
their  having  taken  to  the  fields  in  Scot- 
land.*' 

Farm  hook-keeping  is  a  subject  too 
little  attended  to  by  our  practical  men. 
In  our  own  neighbourhood  wo  know 
that  keeping  books  is  the  exception — 
keeping  none  is  the  inile.  The  smaller 
farmers  know  the  state  of  their  affairs 
only  by  the  money  they  have  in 
their  hands  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  But,  as  better  systems  of  hus- 
bandry spread,  this  lax  method  of 
carrying  on  business  must  be  discard- 
ed. Husbandry  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  experimental  art.  New 
trials  must  now  be  made,  year  aifler 
year,  by  those  who  would  hope  to 
live  and  thrive ;  and  it  is  only  those 
who  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  out- 
lay upon  each  trial,  and  the  income 
&om  it,  who  can  know  what  methods 
and  manures  they  ought  to  adopt,  and 
what  to  reject  from  a  system  of  profit- 
able husbandly. 

Upon  this  subject  Mr  Stephens  is 
entirely  of  our  opinion,  and  he  gives 
very  copious  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  books  ought  to  be  kept. 

Such  13  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  con* 
tents  of  the  book,  in  so  far  as  the  farm- 
ing  part  of  it  is  concerned.  The  way 
in  which  the  work  is  illustrated  by  608 
woodcuts  and  33  plates,  by  eminent 
artists,  is  as  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lishei*s  as  the  matter  of  the  book  is  to 
the  author. 

To  the  full  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  agriculturalimplements — to  the  UIus- 
tration  of  which  many  of  these  wood- 
cuts and  plates  are  devoted — we  feel 
om-selves  wholly  unable  to  do  justice. 
That  they  are  all  from  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  Air  Slight,  will,  to  those 
who  know  him,  be  a  better  recom* 
mendatlon  than  any  words  of  ours. 

There  is  only  one  other  test  to  which, 
in  criticising  the  work  before  us,  we 
arc  entitled  to  put  It.  It  contains 
much  useful  matter,  but  is  it  likely,  is 
it  fitted,  to  answer  the  end  which  the 
author  had  m  view  ?  His  object,  he 
says,  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  men  desirous  of  leamiug  prac- 
tical farming,  a  manual  from  which, 
being  upon  afarm^  they  w^ould  bo  abio 
to  learn  all  that  was  necessary  to  fit 
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them  for  the  serenl  niceessiTe  sta- 
tions to  which  the  indnstrioiu  aoQ 
even  of  a  fkmi-Uboarer  maj  fairiy 
hope  to  rise.  This  we  think  he  has 
accomplished,  and  in  that  gn^ihic  and 
living  way  which  has  all  along  led  ns 
into  the  persoasioa  that  Mr  Stephens 
mnst  himself  have  ^^plajed  manj 
parts,"  and  entered  into  the  feeling 
and  spirit  of  them  ail. 

When  he  speaks  of  the  shepherd  and 
his  dog,  and  of  driving  stock  to  mari^t, 
he  seems  to  look  back  with  much  sads- 
fkction,  almost  with  regret,  to  the  time 
when  he  himself  served  as  a  drover,  and 
took  lus  cattle  to  the  South  over  the 
cold  Northnmbrian  moors.  He  delights 
to  linger  by  the  way,  and  teUs  yon 
where  yon  wUi  still  get  the  best  ffili 
on  yonr  road,  and  how  it  will  be  safest 
for  yon  to  make  the  last  glass  yon 
take  into  toddy,  before  yon  go  to  bed. 
We  think  he  mnst  often  have  taken 
np  his  night's  quarters  at  Tommy 
Bbbson*s  on  the  Reed  Water,  on  his 
travels  by  Watling  Street  to  the  Stag- 
shaw  Bank  Fair. 

Then  he  changes  the  scene  for  ns. 
He  is  a  plonghman  for  the  time.  He 
tells  how  he  managed  his  horses, 
guided  his  plough,  turned  over  his 
furrows,  mended  his  harness,  and  how 
three  times  a-day  he  fed  heartily  and*" 
well  upon  his  oatmeal  brose,  and  was 
healthy  and  strong  in  limb,  happy  in 
mind,  and  free  from  care.  We  ques- 
tion if  he  is  heartier  or  happier  now. 

Next  we  find  him  writing  like  one 
who  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grieve  or  farm-steward.  He  has  as- 
sumed the  tone  and  look  of  a  man  who 
has  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders 
— ^who  has  graver  duties  to  perform, 
and  from  whom  more  is  expected.  He 
tells  ns  how  he  manages  his  men,  ap- 
portions their,  hours  of  labour,  and 
distributes  to'  each  his  appropriate 
quantity  and  time  of  work.  The  scene 
shifts,  and  we  see  him  in  the  market 
selling  his  com.  He  wants  three- 
pence a  bushel  more,  and  he  will  hold 
out  till  he  gets  it.  EUs  sample  is  good, 
for  his  hind  has  been  well  managed, 
and  his  grain  well  cleaned ;  he  knows 
what  his  article  ib  worth,  as  things  are 
going  in  the  market,  and  he  will  be  an 
old  corn-merchant  who  takes  him  in. 

Or  he  has  stock  to  sell,  and  there 
he  goes  iuto  the  whisky  shop  to  finish 
his  bargain.    Yon  heard  him  ask  ten 


shillings  more  than  he  meant  to  take? 
That  was  becanse  he  knew  the  bnjer 
was  a  higgler,  and  would  have  left 
him  at  once  had  he  rinsed  to  como 
down  in  his  price.  Now  they  arc 
gravely  discussing  the  pomt  over  the 
gili-stonp.  They  are  within  half-a- 
crown  now.  Another  gill  will  dose 
the  bargain.  It  is  finished;  the  buyer 
is  pleased ;  and  our  grieve  is  nro 
shillings  richer  than  if  the  baigam  bad 
been  dosed  briefly  and  in  the  open 
air. 

He  is  not  a  bad  writer  for  a  practical 
man  who  enables  you,  in  a  book  upon 
farming,  to  call  np  successive  transac- 
tions in  a  manner  so  vivid  as  this. 

Next,  he  wishes  to  become  a  ftumer 
on  his  own  account,  and  he  looks 
about  for  a  farm  that  will  suit  hhxL 
On  this  subject  he  has  an  excellent 
diapter  in  his  third  volnme.  He 
has  been  faithful  to  his  master,  and 
now  he  acts  hononrably  towards  his 
equals: — 

"  Here  "  he  says,  'Met  me  mention, 
at  the  outset,  that  it  is  considered 
amongst  farmers  a  dUhononrable  act  to 
look  at  a  farm,  until  you  are,  in  the  first 
place,  assured  that  it  is  in  the  market 
To  do  so,  until  you  certainly  know  that 
the  tenant  in  possession  is  to  leave  it,  or, 
at  any  rate,  until  it  is  advertised  in  the 
public  prints,  or  otherwise  declared  to 
be  in  the  market,  whether  the  possesnng 
tenant  wishes  to  take  it  again  or  not,  is 
an  unfeeling  act,  and  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  telling  him  that  yon  wish  to 
take  the  farm  over  his  head.  Sndi  an 
act  would  be  as  unbecoming  as  to  in- 
trude yourself  into  a  house  in  town, 
which  you  think  would  suit  yon,  to  look 
at  its  internal  arrangement,  before  you 
are  aware  the  possessing  tenant  is  lea^- 
log  ity  by  the  usual  announcement  of  the 
ticket"— (Vol.  in.  p.  1304.) 

But  having  obtained  possession  of  a 
farm,  he  enquires,  can  I  now  make 
money  for  myself— quickly  but  hon- 
ourably— in  a  way  that  will  be  at 
once  creditable  to  myself,  beneficial  to 
my  landlord,  and  of  advantage  to  my 
country? 

Two  points  Mr  Stephens  inusts  up- 
on as  indispensable  to  the  making  of 
money  in  this  creditable  way.  The 
tenant  mnst  keep  his  land  dean,  and  be 
must  farm  it  high.  Those  who  make 
most  money  in  each  district— their 
natural  prudence  being  alike — are 
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those  who  are  kindest  to  the  land. 
Tse  meweU,  says  the  soil  every  where, 
and  I  will  use  yon  well  in  return. 

In  other  parts  of  his  work  he  rises 
to  the  station  of  a  land-steward. 
He  diacosses,  in  a  dear  and  judicious 
msDneTy  large  agricnltural  questions 
—he  writea  with  the  gravity  and 
thoogfatfiilness  of  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  superintend  and  regulate 
extensive  improvements,  and  to  look 
tfttf  the  proceedings  and  modes  of 
Uramg  of  a  large  body  of  tenantry. 
This,  indeed,  we  hope  and  trust  will 
be  the  case  with  many  of  those  who 
carefnlly  read,  leam,  and  inwardly  di- 
K^t  the  lessons  and  precepts  of  his 
buck;  for  in  whatever  capacity  it  may 
he  their  lot  to  minister  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  agricidture,  they  will 
find  aid  and  assistance  and  counsel 
from  the  Book  of  the  Farm, 

It  ia,  mdeed,  in  very  many  cases  of 
mnch  importance  that  a  better  in- 
structed race  of  men  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  immediate  management  of  the 
bigger  estates  of  the  country.  We  have 
met  with  many  skilful  and  intelligent 
members  of  this  daas,  many  able  to  un- 
dtfiitand,  and  advise,  and  superintend 
the  most  enlightened  improvements, 
and  to  conduct  them  to  a  prosperous 
and  economical  issue.  But  the  mass 
of  these  men  in  our  island  is  not  up 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  time ;  too 
many  of  them  are  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  agriculttire.  How,  indeed, 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  landholder 
is  contented  to  place  this  delicate 
management  in  the  hands  of  his  re- 
tired bttUer,  or  his  failing  groom,  or 
ereu  of  his  solicitor  or  attorney,  who 
has  been  bred  up  to  a  totally  different 
profession  ?  If  law  and  medicine  re- 
quire separate  schools  and  training,  so 
do  fanning  and  the  management  of 
estates,  if  they  are  to  be  farmed  to 
a  profit,  or  managed  with  economy 
ud  skill 

Bat  the  purpose  of  our  hook  does 
not  end  with  the  mere  practical  man. 
It  pn^sses,  and  is  fitt^,  to  instruct 
the  proprietor  too.  How  much  have 
the  landlords  yet  to  leam?  Which 
•jfthcm  has  ever,  at  school  or  college, 
had  au  opportunity  of  obtaining  any 
iustmetion  in  regard  to  whiat  was  to 
^rj«  the  occupiftion  and  support  of  his 
after  life  I     Some  do  indeed,  when 


they  settle  on  their  edtat^,  ftpply 
themselves,  by  reading  and  otherwise, 
to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  and  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  new  and  useful 
sphere  in  which  they  are  called  to 
move.  But  in  broad  England,  how 
few  are  the  landlords  who  know  the 
principles  on  which  then:  land  ought 
to  be  cultivated — ^who  feel  an  enlight- 
ened interest  in  the  prosperity  and 
real  advancement  of  agricnltur&>-who 
understand  how  to  set  a  useful,  and 
prudent,  and  enlightened  example  to 
their  tenantry !  If  knowledge  sndi 
as  that  contained  in  the  book  before 
us  require  to  be  diffused  among  the 
humble  walks  of  agricultural  life,  it  is 
no  less  necessary,  we  are  assured, 
among  those  who  frequent  its  highest 
places. 

But  a  spirit  not  only  of  improve- 
ment, but  of  eager  searching  after 
knowledge,  has  spiime  up  among  the 
entire  agiicultural  body.  From  our 
own  experience  we  say  this ;  for  we 
have  seen  with  delight  the  eager  eyes 
of  listening  audiences,  for  whole  hours, 
fixed  upon  a  single  speaker,  who  wa« 
attempting  zealously  and  simply,  to 
instruct  them.  And  it  is  those  of  the 
agricultural  body  who  already  know 
most,  among  whom  this  eagerness  is 
obsen'ed  to  be  most  intense.  They 
have  tasted  of  the  value  of  the  new 
lights  which  recent  science  especially 
has  thrown  upon  agricultural  prac- 
tice, and  they  are  eager  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  more. 

We  are  proud  to  say,  that  the  first 
decided  proof  of  this  desire  for  higher 
knowledge  has  been  manifested  among 
the  farmers  and  proprietors  of  Scot- 
land. Th^  AgricuUwral  Chemistry  As' 
sociation  of  Scotland  is  their  work. 
Through  this  association  they  have 
professedly  attached  chemistry  and 
geology  and  physiology  to  the  car  of 
practical  agriculture;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  these  sciences,  the  art  of 
culture  will  not  long  lag  behind  her 
sister  arts,  for  which  these  sciences 
have  already  done  so  much.  We  have 
before  us  a  list  of  the  mcmbei-s  of  this 
patriotic  association.  In  this  list  wo 
find  the  names  of  nearly  every  man  in 
Scotland  who  is  at  all  known  to  agri- 
cultural fame.  If  there  be  a  few  whose 
names  we  miss,  the  reason  probably 
is,  that  they  hardly  yet  know  much  of 
itfl  existence ;  for  it  has  only  just 
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finished  its  iint  jear  of  active  life* 
The  new  list  of  another  year  will  coo^ 
tain  the  names  of  all  who  are  really 
alive  to  the  wants  and  capabilities  of 
our  national  agrienltare. 

We  are  sincerely  desirous  for  the 
credit  and  advancement  of  Scottish 
agriculture.  We  are,  therefore,  anxi- 
ous that  no  means  should  be  left  un- 
tried to  keep  up  theperiiaps  artificially 
high  character  which  the  natural  in- 
teUigence  and  shrewdness  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  has  gained  for  the  prac- 
tical fanners  of  the  country.  Granting, 
what  we  have  ourselves  seen,  that 
there  is  much  good  farming  and  weli- 
farmed  land  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed, 
we  cannot  deny  tiiere  is  also  much 
neglected  land  and  much  nnskilfol  til- 
lage. Though  much  has  been  im- 
proved in  th&  end  of  the  island,  there 
is  far  more  stUl  almost  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Hitherto  the  high-roads  of 
the  country  have  gone  through  such 
pleasant  places  as  lie  between  the 
Pease  bridge  and  Edinburgh ;  but  the 
railroads  now  projected  will  lay  open 
the  waste  and  neglected  tracts  of 
country  to  southern  eyes,  and  the 
agricultural  reputation  of  Scotland 
ma^  suffer  a  rude  shock  in  English 
estmiation.  We  are  not  the  less  good 


patriots  while  we  agree  with  Mr  Ste< 
phens,  that  thiffe  is  a  greater  breadth 
of  skilfully  farmed  land  in-  England 
than  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  germ 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  improvements, 
has  been  drawn  from  the  South.  Gi?e 
England  her  doe,  and  Scotland  has 
still  much  to  be  prond  of  in  pidkine 
up  a  germ  here  and  a  genn  these,  and 
unfolding  and  developing  these  gonna 
under  her  own  colder  sky,  and,  almosk 
against  nature,  conquering  for  heiaetf 
fruitful  fields  and  a  high  agriciilanl 
reputation. 

But  England  and  Ireland  having 
awoke  to  new  exertions  in  improvh^ 
their  soil,  we  in  Uie  Ninth  must  open 
our  eyes  too.  We  must,  if  possible, 
keep  the  name  we  have  acquired.  If 
our  practice  is  faulty,  let  us  amend  it 
— ^if  our  sdenoe  is  defective,  let  va 
enlarge  it.  *^  Science  with  practice," 
is  the  well -conceived  motto  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Eng- 
land ;  such  a  motto,  we  h<q)e,  all 
Scottish  farmers  will  adopt.  Let  them 
conjoin  the  sdlence  of  Uie  books  of 
Jobnston  with  the  practice  of  that  of 
Stephens,  and  they  may  still  hope,  as 
a  body,  to  occupy  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Europe. 


STANZAS. 

With  eveiy  joy  we  haste  to  meet, 

In  hopefulness  or  pride, 
There  comes,  with  step  as  sure  and  fleet, 

A  shadow  by  its  side ; 
And  ever  thus  that  spectre  chill 

With  each  fair  bliss  has  sped. 
And  when  the  gladdened  poise  should  thrill^ 

The  stricken  heart  lies  dead ! 

The  poet's  brow  the  wreath  entwines — 

What  weight  falls  on  the  breast ! 
Upon  the  sword  where  glory  shines, 

The  stains  of  life-blood  rest. 
Lo,  where  the  rosiest  sunbeam  glows, 

There  lies  eternal  snow ! 
And  Fame  its  brightest  halo  throwSi 

Where  death  lies  cold  below. 

J.D. 
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LORD  MALMESBtUT  a  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ik  a  late  nnmber  of  this  Magazine 
we  took  occasion^  under  a  different 
title,  to  notice  the  two  first  volumes 
of  this  highly  interesting  work.  We 
hare  seen  how  Lord  Malmesbuiy  con- 
ducted himself,  in  his  diplomatic  capa- 
city, at  the  different  courts  of  Europe 
under  the  ancien  regime.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  men  of  this  generation — 
whose  historic  era,  traditionary  or 
remembered,  commences  with  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution — to 
realize  in  imagination  the  exhausted, 
broken,  and  unhealthy  state  of  Europe 
daring  the  middle,  and  towards  the 
end,  of  the  last  century.  Balance  of 
power  there  was  none.  The  leading 
continental  states,  when  not  in  actual 
arms,  looked  ui)on  each  other  with 
eyes  of  the  most  bitter  jealousy. 
When  they  did  combine,  it  was  for 
some  unholy  purpose,  such  as  the  par- 
tition of  Poland ;  and  no  sooner  had 
they  brought  down  their  quarry,  than, 
like  the  JMmknechts  of  old — to  use  no 
more  bnital  simile — they  began  to 
bandy  words  and  blows  for  their  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  spoil.  Good 
faith  was  a  thing  unknown  either  to 
prince  or  to  minister.  To  trick  an 
ally  was  considered  almost  as  merito- 
rious a  deed  as  to  undermine  or  defeat 
an  enemy.  In  short  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  to  point 
out  any  period  when  public  morality 
was  at  so  low  and  pitiable  an  ebb. 

In  some  respects  the  older  conti- 
nental states — leaving  France,  for  the 
present,  out  of  the  question — were  less 
to  blame  than  the  newer  powers,  who 
were  then  struggling  forward  with  the 
keenness  of  fresh  competitors,  and 
claiming  a  recognition  of  importance 
which  had  never  been  accorded  them 
before.  In  the  first  class  we  would 
rank  Austria,  Holland,  and  Sweden  ; 
in  the  second,  Russia  and  Prussia. 
The  Muscovite,  unequalled  in  extent 
of  territorial  possession — exhibiting 
taiuch  of  barbaric  splendour  with  but 
little  of  real  civilization — sought  to  ex- 
tend his  unwieldy  power  still  further, 


and  to  gain  a  position  within  the 
heart  of  Euroi)e  by  extending  his  con- 
quests towards  the  west.  Prussia, 
circumscribed  in  territory,  organized 
herself  as  a  military  state.  To  this 
one  end  all  other  considerations  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  sacrificed;  but 
when  it  was  attained,  she  withdrew 
the  mask,  and  exhibited  herself  in  her 
real  character— the  most  unscrupulous 
of  neighbours,  the  most  fickle  and  per- 
fidious of  allies.  Environed  with  small 
and  defenceless  states,  she  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  herself 
at  their  expense,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  mutual  treaties  had  inter- 
vened. Even  defeat  she  could  turn 
to  her  account,  by  purchasing  peace 
with  an  enemy  upon  such  terms  as 
surrendered  half  of  a  neighbouring 
territory  to  the  invader,  and  secured 
the  remainder  to  herself.  Even  when 
her  interest  called  upon  her  to  unite 
with  other  European  powers  against  a 
common  foe,  she  refused  to  act  upon 
her  own  resources,  and,  unless  subsi- 
dized, remained  sullen  and  inactive 
at  home.  In  this  situation  was  the 
Continent  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  success  of  the  Republican  arms 
in  France  during  the  year  1793,  of 
which  the  capture  of  Toulon  was  the 
crowning  point,  naturally  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  ministry  the 
liveliest  apprehension  and  alarm. 
England  alone,  of  all  the  European 
states,  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition.  Her  finances  were  unim- 
paired, her  resources  large,  her  credit 
almost  unbounded.  William  Pitt,  the 
greatest  minister  whom  this  country 
has  ever  known,  was  then  at  the  helm 
of  public  affairs.  The  nation — though 
some  individuals  had  not  escaped  the 
taint^ — was  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  disgusted 
with  its  attendant  atrocities.  Our 
insular  position,  and  our  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  of  the  seas,  were 
sufficient  safeguards  against  a  direct 
attack  ;    but  the  immediate  danger 
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lay  with  the  Continent.  Amidst  all 
the  strife  of  faction  and  democracy, 
France  was  progressing  towards  con- 
quest. Rmnoor  told  of  armies — ^undis- 
ciplined, perhaps,  and  ill-appointed, 
bnt  offiofered  by  men  of  undoubted  ta- 
lent, and  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm 
which  carried  all  before  them— crowd- 
ing towards  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Prance,  and  hanging  there  like  a  thun- 
dercloud, portentous  of  coming  devas- 
tation. What  was  there  to  meet  tliis 
tide  of  threatened  invasion  ?  Nothing 
save  a  heptarchy  of  tottering  states, 
wciJl  in  themselves,  without  concert, 
and  without  coalition — discontent 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  things  that  had  been, 
and  an  evident  leaning  towards  the 
things  that  mighi  be — the  new  doc- 
trines and  the  new  revelation.  For 
it  is  well  to  remark,  that  whatever  any 
state  might  have  gained  by  treachery 
or  violence,  did  demoralize,  bnt  cer- 
tainly did  not  better  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  The  wind  had  set 
in  from  the  west,  and  was  carrying 
across  Europe,  even  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Borysthenes,  sparks  and  flakes 
of  fire  fit>m  the  great  conflagration  of 
France.  There  was  no  lack  of  fuel  to 
maintain  an  extended  combustion, 
and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  quench 
it,  were  unprepared  or  unwilling  for 
the  task. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
allied  forces  upon  and  within  the 
frontier  of  France,  is  well  known. 
After  some  success,  the  sole  conse- 
quence of  which  was  to  increase  the 
jealousy  which  already  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Austrian  and  the  Prussian, 
the  Republican  army  succeeded  in 
driving  back  the  enemy,  and  esta- 
blishing themselves  upon  the  Rhine. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  at  its  height,  and  all  Ger- 
many, besides  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  was  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rors of  invasion,  that  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Pnissla,  actuated  by  a  policy 
at  once  base  and  suicidal,  announced 
his  intention  of  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  the  ranks  of  the  confe- 
deracy, in  total  violation  of  the  defen- 
sive treaty  of  1787.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  now,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  to 
get  at  the  i*eal  grounds  of  this  dis- 
graceful pix)cecding.     The  principal 


alleged  cause  was  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  Prussian  treasury,  which,  it  was 
said,  rendered  it  absolutely  impracd- 
cable  for  the  king  to  maintain  in  the 
field,  without  subiufy^  the  contingent 
of  troops  which  he  had  solannly 
bound  himself  to  furnish  for  the  gene- 
ral defence  of  the  Continent.  It  no- 
where appears  that  any  exertion  was 
made  to  recruit  the  Prussian  finances. 
By  the  partition  of  Poland,  that  State 
had  acquired  the  accession  of  a  hu^ 
and  most  valuable  territory,  worth 
something  surely  by  way  of  mortgage, 
or  if  not,  at  least  a  ready  magazine 
of  supplies.  But  all  this  availed  no- 
thing. Prussia  professed  herself 
ready  to  take  whatever  subsidy  £og- 
land,  or  any  other  power,  might  for- 
nish  towards  the  maintenance  of  her 
troops — otherwise  they  were  not  to 
reckon  longer  upon  her  co-operadoa 
and  support.  This  proposition  was 
made  broadly,  shamelessly,  and  with- 
out any  diplomatic  ciraunlocution. 
*^  Jacobi,  Prussian  minister,  (at  Lon- 
don,) gave  in  a  kind  x>f  memorial,  ex- 
pressive of  his  Prussian  Majesty's 
intention  not  to  grant  the  sncoonrs  we 
had  asked  for,  and  deduung  all  gene- 
ral interference  in  the  war,  vMout 
being  largefypaid,^  So  much  for  de- 
fensive treaties  I 

At  this  crisis,  the  British  ministry 
— ^fully  impressed  with  the  paramoont 
importance  of  isolating,  in  so  far  as 
might  be,  the  republican  contagion 
within  the  confines  of  France,  and 
preventing  it  from  spreading  further 
•—requested  Lord  Malmesbury,  as  the 
fittest  and  most  experienced  diplo- 
matist whose  services  they  could 
command,  to  proceed  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
attempt  by  eveiy  means  in  his  power 
to  recall  the  king  firom  his  false  ud 
unnatural  position.  So  great  seemed 
the  necessity  of  accommodation,  that 
England  was  inclined  to  accede,  per- 
haps too  much,  to  the  demands  of  her 
ally,  rather  than  allow  the  war  upon 
which  so  much  depended  to  be  so 
meanly  and  pitifully  abandoned.  The 
foUowmg  extract  fix>m  Lord  Gren- 
ville*s  instructions  will  show  the 
spirit  which  actuated  our  miuistiy. 
^*  If  the  alleged  distress  of  the  king  of 
Prussians  treasury  is  wholly  fagtaeil^ 
it  will  in  that  case  be  evident^  that 
the  determination  of  the  king  of  Pnu- 
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ua  if  total  nther  to  break  his  alli- 
ance with  the  maritime  powers,  and 
to  rU  the  dangers  which  maj*  resnlt 
flrom  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Jacobin  principles  in  France,  than 
to  ooBtribate  to  the  indemnification 
which  Austria  has  in  view.  In 
that  case,  all  attempts  at  other  ar- 
rtngements  must  be  useless,  and  no- 
thing will  remain  to  be  done,  except 
to  iuist  on  the  succours  beii^  furnish- 
ed; and,  in  case  of  non-compliance 
witii  that  demand,  to  prepare  the  de- 
claration necessary  to  be  given  in  for 
the  purpose  of  annulling  the  defensive 
treaty.    K,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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neutral.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
she  transacted  with  other  states  on 
the  belief  that  they  were  actuated 
by  the  same  honourable  feelings  as 
herself— that  they  regarded  treaties 
as  inviolable— that  they  were  ready, 
for  the  general  good,  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  private  interest.  It  is  need- 
les to  say  how  often  and  how  cruelly 
she  was  deceived ! 

Before  setting  out  on  his  mission, 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  a  personal  in- 
terview with  George  III.,  and  re- 
ceived from  him,  verbally,  some  pri- 
vate instructions,  which  are  most 
worthy  of  preservation.    Far  too  little 


pecuniary  difficulties  which  are  stated    justice  hak  been  done  to  the  manly 


have  a  real  existence^  the  disposition  to 
co-operate  further  in  the  war  may 
stUi  exist;  and,  in  that  case,  some 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
adoption  of  such  arrangements  as 
night  raable  his  majesty  to  contribute 
towards  removing  those  difficulties, 
and  securing  the  king  of  Prussia's  co- 
operation in  the  war,  but  without  de- 
(Mirtinff  from  the  just  claims  resulting 
from  the  existing  treaty.  ^^  The  reci- 
procal feelings  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
are  thus  significantly  noticed  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  document. 
*'  With  respect  to  Austria,  I  must  ob- 
serve to  your  lordship,  that  the 
Qtmost  jealousy  prevails  between  the 
two  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  that 
the  former  has  certainly  been  deceived 
by  the  extent  given  to  the  late  acqui- 
iitions  of  Prussia  in  Poland;  and 
that  the  latter  is  unquestionably  desi- 
rous of  checking,  at  least  by  indirect 
means,  the  plans  of  indemnity  which 
the  emperor  is  now  pursuing  towards 
firance."  With  Holland  and  Austria. 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  ordered,  in  all 
his  negotiations  with  the  Prussian 
eoort,  to  keep  himself  in  intimate  con- 
cert ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been 
expected,  that  if  these  powers  went 
ec^ially  along  with  England,  Prussia 
dnrst  not  adopt  a  step  which  would 
have  exposed  her  to  summary  chas- 
tisement. It  might  have  been  well 
if  such  a  threat  had  been  intimated 
directly;  but  England  had  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  her  own  un- 
bounded resources,  and  to  rely  with 
confidence  upon  herself.  Afterwards, 
as  at  Copenhagen  and  elsewhere,  she 
adcrpted  the  true  method  of  dealing 
with  a  false   ally,  or  a  suspected 
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intellect  of  that  king.  Stubborn  he 
may  have  been,  and  wedded  to  opin- 
ions which,  in  this  age  at  least,  may 
not  be  favourably  regarded  by  the 
million;  but  this,  at  least,  we  can 
fearlessly  say — that  every  thought, 
every  sentiment,  every  action  of  his 
life,  bore  the  impress  of  a  high  and 
noble  mind — that  he  was  an  English- 
man in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
bold,  and  resolute,  and  sincere;  and 
those  who  value  the  free  and  just 
constitution  of  this  country  and  its 
greatness,  have  cause  to  bless  Pro- 
vidence that  so  faithful  a  sovereign 
occupied  the  throne  during  a  period  of 
anarchy  which  threatened  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world,  to  uproot  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  to  engulf  Europe,  per- 
haps irrevocably,  in  the  horrors  of  a 
Reign  of  Terror.  How  clear  and  king- 
like is  the  following  language  I  *^  A  few 
clear  words  are  letter,  perhaps,  than 
long  instructions.  I  believe  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  is  an  honest  man  at 
the  bottom,  although  a  weak  one. 
You  must  first  represent  to  him,  that 
if  he  allows  his  moral  character  the 
same  latitude  in  his  explanation  of 
the  force  of  treaties,  as  he  has  allow- 
ed it  in  other  still  more  sacred  ties,** 
(referring  to  his  marriage,)  *'  all  good 
faith  is  at  an  end,  and  no  engagement 
can  be  binding.  You  must  then  stato 
to  him  how  much  bis  honour  is  en- 
gaged in  joining  In  this  business,  in 
not  giving  up  a  cause  in  which  he  had 
begun  so  nobly.  Then  you  should 
apply  to  his  interest,  that  the  event 
of  the  war  must  either  fail  or  succeed ; 
that  if  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 
number  of  coalesced  powers,  in  either 
case  he  would  vaSer  finom  leaving 
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thenu  In  the  first  caw,  (the  fate  of 
^e  war,)  he  perhaps  woold  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  coDseqaences  of  safier- 
ing  this  Tartarian  horde  to  ovemm 
Earope.  In  the  second,  if  we  suc- 
ceed^ he  certainly  might  be  sure, 
that  not  havlDg  contributed  his 
share  to  the  success  would  pat 
him,  in  respect  to  the  other  powers, 
in  a  situation  of  consideration  and 
want  of  consequence,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  consulted  or  referred  to 
in  the  general  system  of  Europe,  when 
that  became  a  matter  of  discussion. 
That  if  you  fail  in  referring  him  to 
these  three  great  points,  his  iniegrity^ 
his  honour^  and  his  inierest,  it  will  be 
certain  nothing  can  be  doile ;  and  al- 
though I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  your  skill  and  abilities,  yet  I  shall 
rest  assured  in  that  case  that  no  skill 
nor  any  ability  would  be  equal  to 
success.'' 

Thus  instmcted  and  accredited, 
Lord  Malmesbury  set  off  for  Berlin 
by  way  of  Holland.  He  found  the 
Dutch  in  considerable  anxiety  at  the 
state  of  the  campaign,  and  ready  to 
co-operate  with  England  in  any  mea- 
sure for  maintaining  the  alliance  in- 
tact. At  Frankfort,  the  monetary 
market  of  Germany,  he  ascertained 
that  the  amount  of  treasure  still  left 
in  the  Prussian  treasury  was  esti- 
mated at  forty-one  or  forty -two  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  so  that  the  plea  of 
poverty  advanced  upon  the  part  of  the 
king  was  evidently  false.  Inunediately 
on  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  he  obtained 
an  interview  with  Frederick  William ; 
and  the  replies  of  that  king  to  the 
-  remonstrance  of  the  British  minister 
are  abundantly  carious.  He  disclaim- 
ed all  idea  of  lukewarmness  or  indif- 
ference to  the  results  of  the  war,  was 
loud  in  his  profession  of  amity  to 
Great  Britain,  but  wound  up  with  the 
anticipated  excuse— ^^  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  believe  me  when  I  tell  yon,  on 
tJie  faiUi  of  an  honest  man,  (and  for 
being  one,  I  hope  the  king  your  mas- 
ter will  give  me  credit,)  I  have  not 
in  my  treasury  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  third  campaign.  Those 
I  have  incurred  since  my  accession 
are  not  unknown  to  you.  You  also 
know  that  the  late  king  strained  the 
resources  to  their  highest  pitch ;  that 
I  cannot  raise  a  new  tax  on  my  sub* 
Jects  \  that  to  attempt  it  would  drive 
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them  to  the  worst  oonaequences ;  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy is  such  that  it  cannot  bear  a 
loan.  In  short,  that  without  my  atikt 
come  to  my  assistancej  and  afford  me 
pecuniary  support,  I  shall  be  compell- 
ed to  stop  short  in  the  war. 

'*  I  have  not  exhausted  my  treaaurs 
in  idle  and  useless  expenses ;  it  hss 
been  employed  in  forwarding  mea- 
sures which  related  to  the  g^ieral  in- 
terests of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the 
partkular  ones  of  Prussia.  It  cannot 
be  those  of  England  to  see  me  de- 
graded and  sunk ;  and  this  certainlj, 
joined  to  my  tdgh  notion  of  your  na- 
tUmal  ckaradar,  leaves  me  without 
apprehension  as  to  the  consequeuces 
of  the  declaration  I  make,  which  I 
repeat  to  be  the  sole  and  real  cause 
of  my  apparent  backwardness  in  con- 
tinuing the  war." 

It  is  now  clear,  far  beyond  cavil  or 
doubt,  that  this  sovereign's  estimate 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  much  akin  to  Major  Dal- 
getty's  appreciation  of  the  Dutch— 
^^  They  are  the  best  paymasters  in 
Europe."  Dalgetty,  however,  had  one 
merit  which  we  fear  that  history  must 
deny  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
gave  his  service  for  his  employer's 
money,  and  was  scrupulously  tme*to 
his  articles.  Frederick  William,  on 
the  contrary,  was  bent  upon  receiring 
a  subsidy,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
he  or  his  ministers  were  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  private  treaty  with 
France.  These  facts  come  out  most 
^  glaringly  in  the  Malmesbury  papers. 
The  envoy  seems  to  have  felt  all  along 
that  he  was  treading  on  the  most 
slippery  ground,  that  no  rdiance  could 
be  placed  upon  the  faith  w  integrity 
of  the  oonri;  with  which  he  now  had 
to  deal ;  and  yet  circumstances  were 
of  so  pressing  a  nature,  that  he  dared 
not,  while  the  smallest  chance  of  suc- 
cess remained,  abandon  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation.  The  soatiments 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  with  regard  to 
his  nearest  neighbour,  mi^  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  entry  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  diary  : — "  Dec, 
28, 17^3.  Supper  at  Prinoe-Boyal's. 
King  'told  me  of  bad  news  from 
Wurmser's  army — ^that  he  had  lost 
two  battalions  and  twenty ^uie  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  seemed  rather  pieased 
with  this  bad  news;  but  H"ft!^^  that 
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H  would  do  harm  by  raising  the  spi- 
rits of  the  Jacobins.''^  In  a  note  ap- 
pended to  this  passage,  it  is  added, 
that  ^^  this  feeling  of  hatred  towards 
Anstria  was  shared  by  every  minister 
at  Berlin,  and  every  officer  in  the 
Prnssian  army,  and  rendered  all  onr 
efimts  to  combine  effectually  the  two 
nations  against  the  French  unavail- 
ing.'' 

The  prospects  of  the  Allies  became 
daily  more  gloomy.    Wurmser,  the 
Austrian  general,  was  driven  back, 
the  blockfule  of  Landau  raised,  and 
this   moment  was  selected   by  the 
Prussian  king  and  his  ministers  to 
force  a  subsidy  under  the  significant 
threat  of  an  entire  withdrawal  of  his 
army,  which  for  the  present  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  suspicious  inactivity. 
Russia  at  this  juncture  came  forward 
to  interfere.     The  Prince  de  Nas- 
sau, a  spurious  dignitary  and  favou- 
rite of  Catharine,  arrived  at  Berlin 
with  a  communication  for  Frederick 
William,  urging  him  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  act  in  concert  with  his 
allies,  and  representing  very  forcibly 
that  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the 
engagements   he  contracted  for  his 
share,  obliged  him  to  continue  the 
war,  and  that  his  own  declarations 
and  manifestoes  from  the  first,  by  his 
own  confession,  made  him  a  principal 
in  it.      Notwithstanding  this  good 
advice,  the  Empress  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  hinting    at    pecuniary 
snoconrs,  being  probably  aware  that 
a  Russian  subsidy  would  answer  his 
majesty's  purpose  as  well  as  one  from 
England.     Early  in  the  year  1794, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  forces.   He 
was  succeeded  by  Marshal  Mollen- 
dorff— a  soldier  of  some  reputation, 
but  old,  testy,  and  pragmatical. 

After  much  time  wasted  in  preli- 
minaries, and  continued  threats  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  to  withdraw  im- 
mediately from  the  alliance  unless 
subsidies  were  forthcoming,  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  empowered  to  make 
the  following  proposals :  Two  mil- 
lions sterling  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Kmg  of  Prussia  to  bring  100,000  men 
into  the  field.  Of  this  sum  England 
was  to  furnish  two-fifths,  or  £800,000; 
Austria  and  Holland,  each  one-fifth ; 
and  the  remainder  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  advance  from  Prussia,  to  be  re- 


imbursed by  France  at  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.     Munificent  as  this 
proposal  may  appear — and  it  really 
was  so  when  the  relative  situation  of 
the  parties  is  considered — it  did  not 
at  first  sight  appear  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  Frede- 
rick William,  who,  in  a  private  inter- 
view with  Lord  Malmesbury,  had  the 
assurance  to  demand  for  the  proposed 
succours  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty 
miUions  of  dollars,  without  reckoning 
the  "bread  and  forage!"    The  firm 
conduct  and  resolute  tone  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  seem  at  last  to  have 
convinced  the  rapacious  monarch  that 
in  grasping  at  too  much  he  might 
lose  all;  and,  after  a  great  deal  of 
shabby  negotiation  and  bargaining,  a 
settlement  was  nearly  effected  on  the 
original  terms.      Austria,   however, 
positively  declined  to  become  bound 
for  any  part  of  the  subsidy — we  doubt 
not  for  sufficient  reasons.     Holland, 
in  more  alarm,  was  willing  to  contri- 
bute hex  share ;  but  so  many  impedi- 
ments were  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement  by  the  machinations  of  the 
French  party  at  Berlin,   that  Lord 
Malmesbury  found  it  indispensable 
to  quit  that  court  and  conclude  the 
negotiation  at  the  Hague.    He  was 
accompanied  thither  by  the  Prussian 
minister, Haugwiz — a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  honesty  must  be  left  to  the 
verdict  of  posterity — and  on  the  nine- 
teenth April  1794,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
England,  by  which  the  former  power 
was   bound  to  furnish   an  army  of 
62,000  men,  under  a  Pnissian  com-  * 
mander-in-chief,  to  be  subsidized  by 
the  other  states,  and  to  serve  against 
their  common  enemies.    The  mari- 
time powers  agreed  to  pay  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  £50,000  per  month  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  £800,000  to  put 
the  army  in  motion,  and  £100,000  on 
its  return  home.    All  conquests  made 
were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ma- 
ritime powers. 

Thus  did  Prussia,  vaunting  herself 
to  be  peculiarly  the  military  power  of 
Europe,  sell  the  services  of  her  armjr 
for  hire,  with  as  little  reservation  as 
ever  did  the  mercenary  troops  of 
Switzerland  or  Brabant.  The  very 
idea  of  such  an  individual  transaction 
carries  with  it  something  degrading ; 
as  a  state-bargain,  it  is  humiliation; 
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One  qualit J  only  can  be  brought  for- 
ward to  redeem  the  sellers  of  their 
national  armies  from  contempt,  and 
that  is  the  most  scrapulous  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  the  parties  from  whom 
they  have  accepted  their  hire.  There 
is  no  treachery  so  base  as  the  deser- 
tion of  a  paid  ally. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  was 
signed,  Lord  MaUnesbnry  was  recall- 
ed  to  London  '^  for  inlbrmation."  The 
advantage  which  was  taken  in  the 
absence  of  this  clear-sighted  and  able 
diplomatist,  may  be  gathered  from 
subsequent  events.  We  doubt  how- 
ever, whether,  had  he  remained  on 
the  spot,  he  could  have  counteracted 
the  evils,  which  appear  to  us  more  the 
result  of  a  preconceived  intention  to 
betray,  than  the  sudden  consequence 
of  a  plot,  or  the  predominance  of  a  new 
hostile  party  in  the  court  or  cabinet 
of  Berlin.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the 
first  instalment  of  the  subsidy, 
£300,000,  was  remitted  firom  the 
British  Treasnxy.  About  the  same 
time,  Lord  Malmesbury  rettfrned  to 
Holland,  and  renewed  his  entreaty, 
through  Haugwiz,  that  the  Prussian 
army  might  l^  put  in  motion.  This 
was  positively  refused,  until  advice 
was  received  of  the  payment  of  the 
subsidy  at  Berlin.  Frederick  William 
had  removed  to  Poland  to  look  after 
his  ill-gotten  possessions.  His  minis- 
ter, Haugwiz,  very  shortly  retu^  to 
Berlin,  and  never  returned.  MoUen- 
doiiT,  in  command  of  the  army,  pe- 
remptorily refused,  in  the  face  of  the 
treaty,  and  of  the  apparent  commands 
of  his  master,  to  leave  theBhihe,  and 
take  up  his  position  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries— ^in  short,  he  would  obey  no 
orders,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
thwart  and  counteract  the  Austrian. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  advanced  in 
frresistible  power.  On  the  26th  of 
June  they  were  victorious  at  Fleury 
— a  battle  which  established  the  repu- 
tation of  General  Jourdain,  and  set- 
tled the  fate  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
Flanders,  Moreau  defeated  Clairfiut, 
and  took  Ypres.  General  Walmoden 
evacuated  Bruges.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  obliged  to  abandon  Tour- 
nay  and  Oudenarde  to  their  fate,  and 
retured  upon  Antwerp  on  the  dd  of 
July. 

This  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety 
to  Lord  Malmesbujy;  for  although 


there  are  many  occasions  wherein 
even  the  ablest  diplomatist  must  fail, 
more  especially^hen  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  good  faith  on  the  other  side, 
yet  the  crisis  was  so  alarming  as  to 
impress  him  with  the  sense  of  more 
than  usual  responsibility.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  diiuy  will 
show  his  opinion  of  the  Pmssians:-^ 
"  June  26.  To  Keyserlautem,  Prus- 
sian headquarters—repetition  of  the 
same  language — great,  but  shabby  art 
and  cunning — ^ill-will,  jealousy,  and 
every  sort  of  dirty  passion.  The 
marshal  proposes  a  memorial  to  us, 
which  we  decline  receiving,  and  he 
dispatches  his  first  aide-de-camp, 
Meyerinck,  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  his  account  of  what  we  had  said. 
(N.B. — It  appears  that  these  were 
exaggierated,  and  calculated  to  do 
mischief,  and  embroil  the  negotiation.'') 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  writes  thus  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland: — ^' I  must 
thank  you  on  a  separate  sheet  for 
your  few  confidential  lines.  If  we 
listened  only  to  owe  feeUngs^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  any  measore  with 
Prussia.  But  your  opinion  and  that 
of  Mr  Pitt,  is  one  of  sound  political 
wisdom,  and  I  am  well  pleased  it  has 
prevailed.  We  must  consider  it  as  an 
alUance  witk  the  Algerines^  whom  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  pay,  or  any  impeach- 
ment of  good  sense  to  be  cheated  by." 
The  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, found  it  necessary  to  come  to 
an  immediate  and  explicit  nnderstand- 
mg  with  the  Prussians,  who,  though 
utterly  useless  and  inactive,  continued 
with  the  utmost  punctuality  to  draw 
the  monthly  subsidy.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  by  ue  conduct 
of  the  Pmssian  minister  at  London, 
who,  with  unparalleled  efironteiy,  took 
upon  himself  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  late  treaty 
had  been  executed  with  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  the  forces. 
Lord  GrenviUe*s  reply  was  decided. 
If  the  treaty  had  not  hitherto  been 
punctually  executed,  it  was  notorious 
to  all  Europe,  that  the  failure  had 
not  been  on  the  part  of  En^aod. 
The  British  resident  at  Btaiin  was 
further  desired  to  intimate,  ^*  that  the 
continuance  of  the  liberal  subsidy 
granted  by  his  miyesty  will  depend 
solely  on  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
engagement  taken  by  Marshal  Mdl- 
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lendorif,  and  on  the  efficient  service 
of  the  Prnssian  army  under  his  com- 
mand.'* This  annooncement  led  to 
a  eonferenoe  between  Baron  Hardeti- 
bm  on  the  part  of  Pmssiai  and  Lord 
Maunctfbory  and  Baron  Kinckel  as 
repreaenting  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land. Ha^nberg  began  with  the 
nsoal  assnranoes  of  the  continued  good 
wishes  aad  intentions  of  his  king,  who, 
be  said,  had  been  deceived  by  a  cabal, 
bnt  who  would,  so  soon  as  the  Polish 
war  woM  over^  return  to  Berlin,  and 
then  every  thing  would  go  well.  He 
farther  proposed  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  should  return  to  Berlin,  and  re- 
sume his  negotiations  there. 

^  This  was  said  to  Kinckel  and  me 
with  a  clear  and  evident  view  to  prevail 
on  us  to  renew  the  subsidy  treaty,  as 
the  term  of  its  expiration  draws  near, 
and  as  the  court  of  Berlin  is  uneasy  at 
our  negotiations  at  Vienna,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  event  of  an  attack  on 
Warsaw.  It  was  too  thinly  veiled  not 
So  be  seen  through.  I  therefore  an-^ 
swered,  that  I  was  fearful  the  evil  was 
dons  ;  that  if  the  king  and  his  ministers 
had  acted  up  to  the  sentiments  M.  Har- 
denberg  now  mentioned,  or  even  if  I 
saw  a  sincere  disposition  of  doing  it 
now,  by  MiJllendorfiTs  army  really  act" 
nig,  it  certainly  would  be  good  grounds 
to  hope,  but  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

"  Hardenberg  employed  every  argu- 
menty  and  every  trick,  within  the  nar- 
row compass  of  his  means,  to  persuade 
me  they  were  earnestly  anxious  to  unite 
with  us,  and  disposed  to  rectify  their 
past  behaviour;  but  I  remained  firm, 
mud  absolutely  declined  giving  in  to  a 
belief  of  it. 

"  Thi^^ed  him  to  say  that  we  could 
not  do  without  the  Prussians,  and  that 
we  must  continue  the  subsidy  ;  that, 
therefore,  it  was  wisest  and  best  to  do 
it  in  the  manner  the  most  useful  and 
conciliafbry.  I  replied,  that  without 
deciding  on  this  strong  question  of  ne- 
€9ssity,l  could  not  but  observe  that,  by 
stating  it  as  an  argument,  he  brought 
his  court  on  a  level  with  the  lowest 
Ckrman  prince,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
actuated  by  principles  like  those  of  the 
dey  of  Algiers;  and  that,  if  nsesssity 
was  to  decide  the  measure,  it  required 

00  negotiation,  it  would  do  itself,  and 

1  felt  myself  by  no  means  in  a  rank  to 
eomduct  such  a  business.*' 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  instmctiong 
acrived  fh)in  England  to  suspend  the 
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snbsidy ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  Baron  Hardenberg,  on  the 
part  of  Prussia,  declared  the  treaty 
at  an  end,  which  was  followed  by  a 
direct  order  from  the  king  to  with- 
draw his  army  altogether.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  Lord  Malmcsbury 
received  his  recall. 

We  have  been  induced  to  dwell 
somewhat  minutely  upon  this  singular 
negotiation,  because  it«  details  have 
never  yet  been  placed  with  sufficient 
clearness  before  the  public.  We  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  admitted, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Malmcs- 
bury papers,  to  a  sight  of  the  hidden 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  fhe 
colossal  panorama  of  Europe  was 
made  so  ominously  to  revolve.  Much 
is  there,  too,  of  importance,  and  use- 
ful for  the  future,  in  the  portraitures 
of  national  bad  faith  and  individual 
worthlessness  which  appear  through- 
out the  whole  transaction.  Prussia 
was  fortunate  in  her  subsequent  mi- 
series. These,  and  these  alone,  have 
made  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  orator,  slow  to  de- 
nounce the  enormous  measure  of  her 
perfidy.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  negotiation,  on  the  result  of  which 
the  destinies  of  Europe  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  were  doomed  to  depend, 
there  is  not  one  single  bright  spot  of 
candour  or  of  honesty  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  the  picture.  In  compari- 
son with  such  treachery,  Pennsyl- 
vanian  repudiation  is  venial,  llie 
subsidy,  out  of  which  England  was 
swindled,  was  for  the  most  part  ap- 
plied to  the  further  subjugation  of 
Poland — the  troops,  for  which  she  had 
contracted  and  paid,  were  used  as  an 
impediment  to,  and  not  in  furtherance 
of,  her  designs.  The  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Prussian  minister, 
Hardenberg,  at  his  last  interview 
with  Lord  Malmesbury,  was  that  of 
a  sturdy  freebooter,  who,  far  from 
seeking  to  conceal  his  real  character, 
takes  gloiy  in  his  shame,  and  demands 
a  compulsory  tribute  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  denominate  protection.  It 
may  be  said  that  Prussia  afterwards 
redeemed  her  error.  We  cannot  see 
it.  To  the  last  she  remained  a  grip- 
ing, faithless,  avaricious  power ;  and 
could  she  hare  coexisted  equal  with 
France,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  she  woidd  have  surpassed 
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that  country  in  her  appetite  for  ac- 
quiring plunder.  In  1806,  under  a  dif- 
ferent monarch,  she  made  peace  with 
Napoleon  on  the  condition  of  acquiring 
Hanover,  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  occupant  of  the  British  throne.  It 
was  only  when  the  fact  became  evi- 
dent that  she  was  utterly  mistruBted 
throughout  Europe;   that  no  state, 
even   the  most  insignificant,  could 
place  any  reliance  upon  her  assu- 
rances ;  when,  through  her  own  con- 
duct,  France  made  no  scruple  of  using 
her  as  a  contemptible  tool,  and  her 
old  allies  regarded  her  with  looks  of 
menace — that  Prussia  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity  by  attempting  to  restore 
her  independence.     Even  then  her 
repentance    was    incomplete.    Lord 
Morpeth,  when  sent,  before  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Jena,  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Prussian  headquarters, 
found  Frederick  William  III.  so  dis- 
tracted between  the  option  of  a  Bri- 
ish  subsidy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cession  of  Hanover  on  the  other,nhat, 
with  the  genuine  feelings  of  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  man  of  honour,  he 
could  scarce  restrain  his  indignation 
in  the»presence  of  the  vacillating  king. 
In  our  mind,  the  videttes  of  Fichegru^s 
army  had  a  truer  estimate  than  our 
own  cabinet  of  the  value  of  such  an 
alliance,  when  they  thus  expressed 
themselves  at  the  outposts : — ^^  Eng- 
lishmen, go  home :  you  have  no  busi- 
ness here ;  you  are  too  honest  to  be 
leagued  with  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians.   They  will  soop  leave  you  in 
the  lurch;  and  ae  to  the  Hessians, 
the  Landgrave  will  turn  them  all  over 
to  us  to-morrow,  if  the  Convention 
offers  him  a  ducat  a-day  more  than 
you  now  pay  him !  *^    Yet  Austria  is 
not  chargeable  with  deceit — ^who  will 
dare  hereafter  to  say  the   like  for 
Prussia  ? 

-  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  return 
immediately  to  England.  At  Han- 
over he  received  another  mark  of  the 
confidence  of  his  royal  master,  in  a 
commission  to  demand  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  in  marriage  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  mission 
was  conferred  upon  him  directly  by 
the  king,  and  no  discretionary  power 
was  given  to  offer  information  or  ad- 
vice either  to  the  court  or  the  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  that  the 
subject  was  ever  mentioned  to  Lord 


Malmesbury  before   hia   ered«ntiaU 
arrived;  certain  it  is  that  he  bad 
no  oommnnication  with  the  person 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  alliance, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing his  wishes  or  hia  motives.    The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  never  seen  hia 
eousin.    Probably,  beyond  the  false 
impression  conveyed  by  a  portrait,  he 
knew  nothing  of  her;  for  the  little 
court  of  Brunswick  was  rarely  visited 
by  the  English,  and  the  military  oc- 
cupations of  the  Duke  kept  him  almost 
constantly  from  home.    It  must  ever 
be  matter  of  deep  regret  that  more 
prudence  was  not  employed  in  the 
conduct  of  this  unhappy  bu^eas. 
Royal  marriages  are  at  best  preca- 
rious ;  for  there  is  too  often  a  larger 
ingredient  of  policy  than  of  affection 
in  the  alliance.    This  one  needed  not 
to  have   been  a  matter  of  policy. 
Neither  the  illustrious  bridegroom,  nor 
the  kingdoms  over  which  he  was  af- 
terwards to  rule,  could  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  a  more  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  dimiontive  state  of 
Brunswick.    It  is,  therefore,  almost 
incomprehensible  that  no  precautions 
were  taken,  and   no   investigmtions 
made,  before  the  prince  was  finally 
committed.    Surely  some  one  might 
have  been  found  worthy  to  play  the 
part  of  a  Buckingham  to  the  succes- 
sor of  Charles — some  intimate  of  the 
prince,  who,  acquainted  with  his  tastes 
and  inclinations,  might  have  visited 
Brunswick  as  a  stranger,  and,  without 
betraying  the  actual  nature  of  his 
mission,  might  have  acquired  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
character  of  'the  princess  to  firame  an 
adequate  report.    Common  prudence 
should  have  suggested  this ;  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
match  was  the  result  of  motives  little 
creditable  to  other  members,  of  the 
royal  family  of  England,  and  was  not 
expected  by  them  to  secure  the  ulti* 
mate  happiness  of  either  party.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
well  versed  ui  the  domestic  politics  of 
St  James's.     He  says — '*  She  (the 
princess)  talks  about  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  whom  she  prefen  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  it  8tni<^  me  to- 
day, for  the  first  time,  that  he  origi- 
nally pnt  her  into  the  prince's  head ; 
and  that  with  a  view  to  plague  the 
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Duke  and  Ducbess  of  York,  whom  he 
hates,  and  whom  the  prince  no  louger 
likes,  well  knowing  that  the  Princess 
Caroline  and  Dachess  of  York  dislike 
each  other;  and  that  this  match  would 
be  particolarly  unpleasant  to  her  and 
the  duke."  Again,  "  Princess  Ca- 
roline asks  about  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence— says  she  believes  he  was  the 
person  who  first  mentioned  her  to  the 
prince. — N.B.  My  own  private  ideas 
and  feelings  on  this  remark." 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  good 
heart  and  some  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, this  princess  was  as  uneiigi- 
ble  a  personage  as  could  possibly  have 
been  selected  for  so  high  a  dignity  as 
that  of  consort  to  the  future  king  of 
Great  Britain.  Her  education  had 
been  wretchedly  neglected.  She  was 
Tain,  giddy,  and  imprudent ;  addicted 
to  the  society  of  persons  infinitely  be- 
neath her  rank,  whom  she  treated 
with  unbecoming  familiarity ;  totally 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  usages, 
and  withal  something  of  a  bavarde. 
She  stood  in  awe  of  her  father,  who 
was  an  anstere  person,  and,  it  is  said, 
treated  his  children  habitually  with 
roach  severity.  For  her  mother  she 
had  no  respect,  and  did  not  scruple, 
when  she  could  find  an  opportunity — 
which  occurred  but  too  often — to  turn 
her  into  ridicule.  Her  conversation 
was  that  of  a  thorough  gos^^ip — her 
manners  those  of  a  flirt.  She  was  dis- 
posed to  be  liberal,  not  from  gener- 
osity, but  from  absolute  carelessness 
— a  fault  which  she  extended  to  her 
person.  Lord  Malmesbury^s  first  im- 
pressions of  )ier  are  by  far  the  most 
favoarable ;  and  yet  it  will  be  seen 
from  these,  that  mediocrity  was  the 
utmost  limit  of  her  charms.  ^^The 
Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed 
on  my  first  being  presented  to  her — 
pretty  face — not  expressive  of  soft- 
ness— her  figure  not  graceful — fine 
eyes — good  hand — tolerable  teeth,  but 
going — fair  hair  and  light  eyebrows 
— good  bust — short,  with  what  the 
French  call  des  ipauks  impertinentesS 
Her  personal  habits  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passages  of  the 
Diary: — 

"  Argument  with  the  Princess  about 
her  toilette.  She  piques  herself  on 
dressing  quick ;  I  disapprove  this.  She 
maintains  her  point ;  1,  however,  desire 
Madame  Busche  to  explain  to  her  that 


the  Prince  is  very  delicate,  and  that  he 
expects  a  long  and  very  careful  toiletU 
de  properU,  of  which  she  has  no  idea ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  neglects  it  sadly^ 
and  is  offentive  from  this  neglect.  Ma« 
dame  Busche  executes  her  commission 
•well,  and  the  Princess  comes  out  tht 
next  day  %veH  washed  all  cvw.** 

''  Princess  Caroline  had  a  tooth 
drawn — she  sends  it  down  to  me  by  a 
page — nasty  and  indeUcate.'* 

"  I  had  two  conversations  with  the 
Princess  Caroline ;  one  on  the  toilette, 
on  cleanliness,  and  on  delicacy  of  speak, 
ing.  On  these  points  I  endeavoured^ 
as  far  as  was  possible  for  a  man,  to  in« 
culcate  the  necessity  of  great  and  nice 
attention  to  every  part  of  dress,  as  well 
as  to  H  liat  was  hid  as  to  what  was  seen. 
(I  knew  she  wore  coarse  petticoats, 
coarse  shifts,  and  thread  stockings,  and 
these  never  well  washed,  or  changed 
often  enough.)  I  observed  that  a  long 
toilette  was  necessary,  and  gave  her  no 
credit  for  boasting  that  hers  was  a 
tfiort  one.  What  I  could  not  tey  my- 
self on  this  point,  I  got  said  through 
women ;  through  Madame  Busche,  and 
afterwards  through  Mrs  Harcourt.  It 
is  remarkable  how  amazingly  on  this 
point  her  education  has  been  neglected,- 
and  how  much  her  mother,  though  air 
Englishwoman,  was  inattentive  to  it." 

Such  were  the  personal  habits  of 
the  future  Queen  of  England,  who,  in 
this  normal  virtue,  fell  infinitely  be- 
neath the  level  of  a  daughter  of  a  Bri- 
tish tradesman.  It  is  plain  that  Lord 
Malmesbnry  has  left  much  unsaid; 
but  enough  there  is  to  show  that,  in 
every  way,  she  was  unfitted  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  most  fastidious  prince  in 
Europe.  In  point  of  morals,  the  ex- 
amples afforded  her  at  the  court  of 
Brunswick  were  of  the  worst  possible 
description.  Conjugal  fidelity  seems 
to  have  been  a  virtue  totally  nnknown 
to  the  German  sovereigns.  The  fol- 
lowing, according  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bnry, were  the  existing  liaisons  of 
Frederick  WiUiam  of  Prussia.  »*  The 
female  in  actual  possession  of  fayonr 
is  of  no  higher  degree  than  a  servant- 
maid.  She  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Mickie,  or  Mary  Doz,  and  her  princi- 
pal merit  is  youth  and  a  warm  con- 
stitution. She  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ascendency,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  inferior  class  of 
favourites;  but  as  she  is  considered 
as  holding  her  office  only  during  plea* 
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•ore,  she  is  not  coarted,  thongfa  far 
from  neglected,  hy  the  peraouB  of  a 
Idgber  rank.  The  two  candidates  for 
a  more  snlMBtantial  degree  of  favour 
ara  MdUe.  Yienk  and  MdUe.  Beth- 
man."  0(  the  Emperor  Leopold  we 
are  told  the  fc^kowing  anecdote : — 
"Kinckel  said  that  Bishopewerder 
told  him,  that  Lord  Elgin,  when  in 
Italy,  wobM  hare  snoceeded  in  making 
a  triple  alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
general  peace  and  tranqnillity,  when 
he  was  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  at 
Florence,  if  he  had  not  mn  too  much 
after  Madame  Lamberti,  (Leopold^s 
mistress,)  and  by  that  means  dis- 
pleased and  soured  him.''  The  father 
of  the  Princess  was  not  one  whit 
better  than  his  royal  brethren.  His 
mistress,  Mdlle.  de  Hertzfeldt,  lived 
at  coort,  and  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  She 
appears  to  have  been  a  clever  woman^ 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Princess.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  who  had  known  her  formerly, 
made  no  scruple  of  applying  to  her 
for  information.  ^^  In  the  evening 
with  MdUe.  de  Hertafeldt— old  Berlin 
acquittance,  now  Duke's  mistress — 
much  altered,  but  still  clever  and 
agreeable — foil  of  lamentations  and 
fears-Hsays  the  Duke  has  been  cruelly 
used — abuses  the  king  of  Prussia — 
she  always  thought  him  a  betCt  and 
not  a  bonne  bSt^taXka  of  the  lUu- 
mind$  and  their  sects— her  apartment 
elegantly  fhrnished,  and  she  herself 
with  all  the  appareH  of  her  situation. 
She  was  at  first  rather  ashamed  to 
see  me,  but  soon  got  over  it.*'  Her 
advice  regarding  the  ftituro  treatment 
of  the  Prmcess  is  so  interesting  that 
•we  give  it  entire. 


^  and  C&rreip&fuknM. 
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•otourto  de  femmes  adroites  et  intri* 
guantes,  augmieUeM  «/Za  m  Uorera  d  carpa 
perdUs  (a  le  Prince  permet  qtt*eUe  m^oe 
la  vie  disftip^  de  LoDdre«>)  et  qoi  place* 
ront  dans  sa  bouche  teb  propoa  qa'elles 
Toudronty  piusqu'elle  parlera  elle-meme 
sans  savoir  ce  qu'elle  dit.  Jfe  phts,  d!s 
a  bsaueoup  de  va$nti,  et  qwnque  pae 
eane  esprit,  avee  pen  de  find — ^la  iete 
lui  toumera  si  on  la  caresse  et  la  flatt« 
trop,  si  le  Prince  la  gftte ;  et  il  est  t^int 
aussi  essentiel  qa*eUe  le  cndgne  que 
qn'elle  Taime.  II  fkut  absolament  quit 
la  tienne  eerrie,  qii*il  se  lasse  respecter, 
sans  qttoi,  eSs  $*4gaTerm,  Je  sab  que 
Tons  ne  me  eomprometteres  pas  je 
T01IS  parle  comme  &  mon  vievx  and.  Je 
snis  attach^  C€ror  et  Ame  an  Doo.  Je 
me  suis  d^vou^e  kYia,jeme  erne  perdee 
jp<mr  Ittft.  Cest  le  bien  de  sa  fasuB* 
qae  je  veux.  II  sera  le  pins  malhearenx 
des  hommes  st  cette  6Ue  ne  reossit  dss 
nuenx  qae  son  ain^  Je  voqs  repute, 
eile  n'a  jamais  rien  fait  de  navvais,  mais 
elle  est  sans  jngcment,  et  on  I'a  jngfe  h 
rarenant.  Jt  craine  la  Reine^  Ln 
Ducheeee  iei,  qui  pane  ea  vie  ipeneer 
(out  AotO,  <m  a  ne  jamaie  peneer  de  UnU, 
fi'atms  pas  la  JUine,  et  eUe  en  a  trap 
parUdsaJSle,  Cependant^  son  bofohenr 
depend  d'etre  bien  avec  eOe,  et,  ^loor 
Dien,  repetes  loi  tovjonrs  cette  mazime, 
que  vous  ares  d^ji  plus  d*une  fois  re- 
command^e." 

The  education  of  the  Princesa  had 
been  most  lamentably  neglected. 


M 


Je  Tons  conjoroi  faites  qne  le  prince 
&sse  mener,  au  commenoement,  me 
vie  retiree  a  la  Princesse.  Elle  a  toa- 
Jonrs  M  trie  genie  et  tr^  observ6e,  et 
U  le  falloit  ainsi.  Si  elle  se  trooFe  tont 
i  coup  dans  le  monde  sans  restriction 
aucunsj  elle  ne  marchera  pas  k  pas 
<gauz.  Elle  n'a  pas  le  coeur  deprave — 
elle  n*a  jamais  rien  fait  de  maurais,  mais 
la  parole  en  elle  devance  toujonrs  la 
pensSe ;  elle  se  livre  k  ceox  k  qui  elle 
parle  sans  reserve,  et  de  ft  U  ^'ensnit 
(meme  dans  cette  petite  cour)  qu*on  lui 
pr^te  des  sens  et  des  intentions  que  ne 
lui  ont  jamais  appartenus.  Que  ne  sera- 
t-il  pas  en  Angleterre — oi  elle  sera 


"  Letter  from  the  Prince— well  sa- 
tisfied, and  approves  of  what  I  hare 
done positiyely  refuses  to  let  Made- 
moiselle Rosensweit  come  over.  Sbe 
was  tobea  sort  of  rack/A".  King  writes 
on  the  subject  to  the  Duchess ;  both  dio 
and  the  Duke  press  it.  I  insist  upon  it, 
and  it  is  settled  that  she  is  not  to  ac- 
company the  Princess.  Duke  takes  me 
aside,  and  says  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  wished  her  to  be  with  Uie  Prin- 
cess  was,  that  his  daughter  writes  vary 
iO,  and  speUs  iil,  and  he  was  deeireme 
that  this  shmid  not  appear.  AiFeetedto 
be  indifferent  about  this  refossl,  bat  at 
bottom  hurt  and  angry.  Snspects  the 
Quean,  whom  he  and  the  dndbesshate." 

Perhaps  no  ambassador,  ever  sent 
upon  such  a  mission,  was  placed  in 
more  embarrassing  .circumstances 
than  Lord  Maknesbnry.  He  was 
entreated  on  all  sides  to  undertake  a 
kind  of  tutelage  of  the  Princess ;  to 
prepare  her  mind  for  the  future  life 
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«be  most  kad^  to  w«rn  her  of  her 
£idu,  tod  school  her  as  to  the  be* 
bsTJoor  which  became  a  FrinceaB  of 
Watea.  It  waa  quite  plain  that  eyea 
her  own  relativee,  and  those  who  re- 
garded her  meet  partiaUy^  had  little 
expectation  that  the  marriage  wonld 
prove  aospicions  air  hmppy ;  and  that 
tkeir  doubts  arose,  not  from  anj  m- 
Boiin  <^tbe  bridegroom's  instalnlitj, 
tat  from  their  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
nuster  of  the  bride.  To  act  the  part  of 
Mentor,  nnder  sodi  ckcnmstances, 
Tcqinred  mnch  delicacj  and  tact,  both 
<xf  which  qimlities  Lord  Malmesbary 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  More, 
however,  was  requisite  in  order  to 
make  them  effectuaL  It  was  impos- 
sible, in  a  hurried  and  limited  period, 
to  repair  the  fatal  effects  of  years  of 
indolenoe  and  neglect.  Lord  Malmes- 
bnrj  coold  merdj  warn,  bat  the  task 
of  improvement  waa  hopeless.  What 
he  did,  however,  was  well  done. 
From  his  conrteons  manners,  and 
kindlj  tone  of  conversation,  he  speed- 
ily became  a  great  favourite  with  the 
ninceas,  and  sometimes — as  we  have 
already  seen — used  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  success.  Yet  this  fami- 
liar bitereourse,  whfle  it  certainly 
hei^iteoed  his  estimation  of  her  good 
iiaalities,  impressed  Lord  Malmesbnry 
with  the  thorough  conviction  that  the 
Princess  was  hi  no  way  qualified  to 
maiDtaln  her  future  rank.  She  made 
him  her  confidant  in  certain  passages 
of  her  histovy,  which  it  would  have 
heeu  far  wiser  to  have  concealed : — 
*^Dhmer  and  concert  Ht  cdurt ;  Prin- 
cees  out  of  humour ;  very  nonsensical 
confidence  about  Prince  of  Orange ; 
caooot  be  committed  to  writing; 
met  recollect  it,  as  well  as  my  answer 
aid  advice.^  And  again — ^^  After 
&ner,  long  and  serious  conversation 
vith  the  Princess  on  her  manner  of 
eailmg  womra  by  their  pldn  name ; 
of  saying  •  ma  ch^,*  '  mon  coeur,' 
&t,;  and  of  tutoymg  wlien  talking  to 
them  m  German  ;  she  takes  it  ri^bt ; 
pivpare  her  for  a  stfll  more  senous 
coDversation  on  the  subject  of  here- 
ditary Prince  of  Orange.* 

We  must  state,  in  Justice  to  the 
Princess,  Uiat  all  the  lectures  of  Lord 
Hahnesbury — ^and  they  were  neither 
fev  nor  triffing— were  taken  by  her 
in  extreme  good  part.  Indeed,  his 
Indahip  appears  at  one  time  to  harre 
httn  apprahenaive  that  he  was  gain- 
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ing  too  much  influence  over  his  future 
mistress,  and  that  caution  was  neces- 
sary on  his  side. 

"The  Princess  Caroline  asked  me, 
with  an  apology,  as  for  wie  question 
indiscrette,  whether  I  was  to  be  her 
Lord  Chamberlain  t  On  mj  saying  I 
knew  nothing  of  it,  she  was  very  gra- 
eious,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish  it 
should  be ;  and  added,  that  she  feared 
it  wonld  not  be  good  enough  for  me, 
and  tliat  I  wonld  decline  it.  I  told  her 
any  situation  which  placed  me  near  her 
would  be  flattering  to  me,  but  that  these 
situations  were  sought  for  by  many 
persons  who  had  better  claims  than 
myself;  and  that,  besides,  I  never  soli- 
cited any  thing,  and  could  not  expect 
that  such  an  office  would  be  offered  to 
me  without  my  asking  for  it.  She 
again  (and  apparently  in  earnest)  ex- 
pressed her  wish  that  it  should  be,  and 
said  it  would  be  of  infinite  use  to  her 
to  have  a  person  near  her  she  was  used 
to,  and  whom  she  had  confidence  in. " 

On  another  occasion,  when  the 
Princess  renewed  her  desire,  Lord 
Malmesbnry  is  more  significant — 

"She  again  urges  me  to  accept  a 
place  about  her  court  at  my  return. 
1  avoid  an  explicit  answer,  but  ear- 
nestly entreat  her  not  to  solicit  any 
thing  on  my  behalf ;  I  had  ike  Duke 
of  Sujfolk  and  Q^een  Margaret  in  my 
thoughu  I " 

When  Lord  Malmesbury's  years  and 
grave  functions  are  considered,  the 
touch  of  vanity,  which  in  this  latter 
paragraph  peers  through  his  diploma- 
tic caution,  is  somewhat  arousing. 

An  anonymous  letter,  which  arrived 
from  England,  led  to  the  following 
conversations: — "At  dinner  I  found 
the  Duchess  and  Princess  alarmed, 
agitated,  and  uneasy  at  an  anonymous 
letter  from  England,  abusing  the 
Prince,  and  warning  them,  in  the  most 

exaggerated  terms,  against  Lady , 

who  is  represented  as  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  of  profligate  women. 
The  Duchess,  with  her  usual  indiscre- 
tion, had  shown  this  letter  to  the 
Princess,  and  mentioned  it  to  every 
body.  I  was  quite  angiy  with  her, 
and  could  not  avoid  expressing  my 
concern,  first,  at  paying  any  attention 
to  an  anonymous  letter,  and  secondly, 
at  being  so  very  imprudent  as  to  bruit 
forth  its  contents.  The  Duke,  on  be- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  thought  as  I 
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did,  but  was  more  uneasy  than  he 
ought.  Mademoiselle  Hertzfeldt  again 
talks  to  me  as  before  about  the  Prin- 
cess Caroline.  ^^  U  faut  la  gouyemer 
par  la  peur,  par  la  terreur  mime.  £lle 
s^^mancipera  si  on  n^  prend  pas 
garde — ^mais  si  on  la  veille  soigneuse- 
ment  et  sev^rement,  elle  se  conduira 
bien."  The  King  of  England,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duchess,  says—**  Qu*ii 
esp^re  que  sa  ni^  n'aura  pas  trop  de 
▼ivacit^  et  qn^elle  menera  nne  vie 
sddentaire  et  retiree."  These  words 
shock  Princess  Caroline,  to  whom  the 
Dnchess  very  foolishly  reads  the  let- 
ter. 

*'  Prinoefls  Caroline  shows  me  the 
anonymous  letter  about  Lady ,  evi- 
dently written  by  some  disappointed 
milliner  or  angry  serrant-maid,  and  de- 
serving no  attention:  I  am  surprised 
the  Duke  afforded  it  any.    Aimed  at 

Lady ;  its  object  to  frighten  the 

Princess  with  the  idea  that  she  would 
lead  her  into  an  affair  of  gallantry,  and 
be  ready  to  be  convenient  on  such  an 
occasion.  This  did  not  frighten  the 
Princess,  although  it  did  the  Duke  and 
Duchess;  and  on  my  perceiving  this, 

I  told  her  Lady would  be  more 

cautious  than  to  risk  such  an  audacious 
measure ;  and  that,  besides,  it  was  d£€Uh 
to  presume  to  approach  a  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  no  man  would  be  daring, 
enough  to  think  of  it.  She  euked  m$ 
whether  I  was  in  earnest,  I  said  such 
was  our  law ;  that  any  body  who  pre- 
sumed to  love  her,  was  guilty  of  hi^h 
treason,  and  punished  with  death,  if  she 
was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  him ;  so 
also  would  she.     This  startled  her." 

The  following  is  Lord  Malmesbnry's 
own  summary  of  her  character,  sketch- 
ed  at  a  favourable  moment : — 

"  If  her  education  bad  been  what  it 
ouffht,  she  might  have  turned  out  excel- 
lent ;  but  it  was  that  very  nonsensical 
one  that  most  women  receive — one  of 
privation,  injunction,  and  menace;  to 
believe  no  man,  and  never  to  express 
what  they  feel,  or  say  what  they  think, 
/or  all  men  are  inclined  to  entrap  them, 
and  all  feelings  are  improper;  this 
vitiates  or  abrtUis  all  womenl-few 
escape."  (Surely  this  censure  is  too 
sweeping.)  "  On  summing  up  Princess 
Caroline's  character  to-£ty,  it  came 
out  to  my  mind  to  be,  that  she  hag 
quick  parts,  without  a  sound  or  distin- 
guishing understanding  ;  that  she  has  a 
ready   conception,  but  no  judgment; 


caught  by  the  first  impression ;  led  by 
the  first  impulse ;  hurried  away  by  ap- 
pearances or  enjowfment;  loving  to  talk, 
and  prone  to  make  missisfa  fneiidsbips 
that  last  twenty-four  hours.  Some  na- 
tural,  but  no  acquired  morality,  and  no 
strong  innate  notions  of  its  value  and 
necessity ;  warm  feelings,  and  nothing 
to  counteract  them;  great  good  hu- 
mour, and  much  good  nature — ^no  i^> 
pearanee  of  caprice — ^rather  quick  and 
vive,  but  not  a  grain  of  rancour.  From 
her  habits,  from  the  life  she  was  aUow- 
ed  and  even  compelled  to  live,  forced 
to  dissemble;  fond  of  gossiping,  and. 
thb  strengthened  greatly  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  good  mother,  who  is  all 
curiosity  and  inquisitiveness,  and  who 
has  no  notion  of  not  gratifying  this  de- 
sire at  any  price.  In  short,  the  Prin- 
cess, in  the  hands  of  a  steady  and  sen- 
sible man,  would  probably  turn  out 
well ;  but  when  it  is  likely  she  will  meet 
with  faults  perfectly  analogous  to  her 
own,  she  win  font  She  has  no  govern- 
ing powers,  though  her  mind  is  physi- 
cally strong.  She  has  her  father's  cour- 
age, but  it  is  to  her  (as  to  him)  of  no 
avail.  Be  wants  mental  decision :  she, 
character  and  tact." 

This  mission  of  Lord  Malmefibury 
extended  over  a  period  of  neariy  five 
months.  An  abortive  attempt  was 
made  to  conduct  the  Princess  to  Eng- 
land by  the  way  of  Holland ;  bnt  the 
inroads  of  the  French  into  that  coun- 
try rendered  the  expedition  highly 
dangerous.  In  fact,  by  this  time  the 
fate  of  Holland  was  sealed.  One  of  the 
severest  winters  ever  known  had  open- 
ed a  natural  and  universal  bridge  to 
the  invaders  over  the  most  efiective 
barriers  of  the  conntry.  All  was  flight, 
terror,  and  confusion.  The  envoy  re- 
turned with  his  royal  charge  to  Han- 
over, there  to  await  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  British  fleet  at  Stade,  as 
the  passage  by  the  Elbe  alone  seemed. 
practicable.  During  this  anxious  pe- 
riod, Lord  Malmesbnty  received  seve- 
ral letters  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  are  given  in  his  correspondence. 
These  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Although  a  strict  grammarian  might 
findfanlt  with  their  constmction,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  any  thing  like  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  Prince. 
On  the  coutraiy,  he  seems  to  have 
awaited  with  extreme  anxiety  the 
arrival  of  his  consort,  and  to  have 
been  mach.  vexed  and  annoyed  by  the 
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(kUj  which  Interrened.  The  follow- 
bg  L)  an  esLtract  from  his  first  letter, 
djited  2dd  November  1794,  and  writ- 
ten shortlj  after  Lord  Malmesbuiy's 
iniral  at  Bninswick : — 

"I  haTe  desired  Captain  Hislop  to 
give  joa  an  ample  and  thorough  ac- 
couat  of  the  steps  I  have  taken  towards 
the  eipediting  everjr  thing  on  this  side 
of  the  water^  as  well  as  with  my  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  I  have 
written  also  by  Hblop ;  and  as  to  what 
is  uow  necessary  to  forward  the  com- 
pletiug  everj  thing  at  Brunswick^  I 
must  leave  that  to  you,  hoping  that  you 
vill  make  every  exertion  possible  to 
pot  tbe  Princess  in  possession  of  her 
own  home  as  near  the  20th  of  the  en* 
suing  month  as  possible;  for  every  thing 
that  can  create  delay  at  the  present 
moment  b  bad  on  every  account,  but 
poLiticnlarly  to  the  public,  whose  ex- 
pect^ons  have  now  been  raised  for 
sume  months,  and  would  be  quite  out- 
rageous were  it  possible  for  them  to 
perceive  any  impediment  arising  to 
what  they  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  for  so  long  a  time;  besides 
tke  suspense,  and  the  naturally  unplea« 
nnt  feeKngs  attendant  upon  suspense, 
widch  I  myself  must  be  subject  to,  and 
the  very  honourable,  fair,  and  hand- 
some manner  in  which  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  hare  both  conducted  them- 
aelves  to  me  in  this  transaction ;  their 
having  also,  in  their  last  letters,  both 
to  the  King  and  me,  said  that  the  Prin- 
cess was  ready  to  set  off  instantly.  In 
short,  all  these  reasons  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me,  my  dear  lord,  to  desire 
you  to  press  your  departure  from 
Brunswick  at  as  short  a  date  as  possible 
from  the  receipt  of  this  letter.*' 

In  toother  commnnication  of  a  later 
date,  (21st  Febmary  1795,)  the  Prince 
thus  expressed  himself: — 

"The  accounts  yon  are  so  good  as 
to  gire  me  of  the  temper  and  resigna- 
tion with  which  the  Princess  is  so  good 
^  to  bear  with  the  interruptions  in  her 
j<>«rney,  is  more  than  ]  fancy  any  one 
would  venture  to  say  of  me  from  hence, 
*^  I  assure  you,  all  the  mismanage- 
vtrats,  procrastinations,  and  difficulties 
that  1  have  met  with  in  the  conduct  of 
^  bosineia  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
have  totally  pnt  patience  (a  virtue,  you 
wefl  know,  that  our  family  in  general 
sre  not  much  endowed  with)  out  of  the 
question. 

**  I  hope  yon  will  make  this  plan," 
(that  of  the  embarkation  and  landing,) 


**  acceptable  to  the  Princess  as  well  as 
the  Duchess,  as  you  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  impatience;  and  I 
beg  you  will  assure  them  both,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  respect,  state,  and 
attention  that  shall  not  be  shown  to  the 
Princess  the  moment  she  sets  her  foot 
on  our  dear  little  island.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  heartily  concur  with 
me  in  my  anxious  endeavours,  through 
this,  or  even  any  other  means,  to  bring 
your  voyage  to  as  expeditious  and 
happy  a  termination  as  possible.  I 
write  to  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  by 
the  same  courier,  which  letters  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  deliver  into  her 
hands  yourself.  I  cannot  help  once 
more  reiterating  my  thanks  to  you,  my 
dear  lord,  for  your  judgment  and  cau- 
tion through  all  these  late  occurrences.** 

On  the  28tli  of  March  the  embark- 
ation was  effected,^  and,  after  a  pros- 
perous but  foggy  passage,  the  royal 
squadron  entered  the  Thames.  It  was 
destined,  however,  by  management  or 
mismanagement — for  we  know  not 
which  to  call  it — that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Princess  should  be  awakened  from 
the  very  first  hour  she  landed  in  Great 
Britain.    The  lady,  regarding  whom 
the  anonymous  letter  above  referred 
to  was  written,  and  whose  Kaisan  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  subject 
of  public  scandal,  had  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  Ladies  of  Honour  to  meet 
the  Princess  on  her  arrival.  This  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  premedi- 
tated insult,  and  Caroline  must  have 
felt  it  as  such.    We  can  exempt  no 
one  from  the  censure  attachable  to 
such  a  proceediug.    Even  if  it  can  be 
supposed  that  the  general  rumour  was 
unjust  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
that   connexion,  its   mere  publicity 
should  have  prevented  the  Prince  from 
subjecting  his  bride  to  euch  society, 
at  least  at  so  early  a  period.     But 
we  apprehend  that  no  such  palliative 
can  be  urged.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the 
King  to  have  interfered,  and,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  uncle  and  father- 
in-law,  to  have  prevented  this  afiront 
from  being  offered  to  the  unprotect- 
ed Princess.    Altogether,  it  was   a 
scandalous  arrangement,    and  Lord 
Malmesbury  felt  it  as  such.    The  fol- 
lowing extract  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the  haughty 
favourite  towards  the  w&e : — 

**  Sunday,  April  5 — At  eigHt  the 
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Princess  got  into  the  royal  yacht  (Au- 
gusta)— pleasant  and  prosperous  sail  to 
Greenwich*  where  we  arrive  at  twelve 
o*olock.  The  King's  coaches  not  yet 
arrived,  owing,  as  I  have  since  heard, 

to  Lady not  being  ready.    She, 

Mrs  'Aston,  and  Lord  Claremont,  came 
to  meet  the  Princess.  We  waited  at 
least  an  hour  for  the  carriages,  and 
were  very  attentively,  but  awkwardly, 
received  by  Sir  W.  Pattison,  governor 
of  the  hospital,  and  his  two  sisters. 
Lady  ■  very  much  dissatis6ed  with 
the  Princess's  mode  of  dress,  though 
Mrs  Harcourt  had  taken  great  pains 
about  it,  and  expressed  herself  in  a  wfy 
which  induced  me  to  speak  rather 
sharply  to  her.  She  also  said,  tihe  e&uld 
not  rit  baekwardi  in  a  coach,  and  hoped 
she  might  be  allowed  to  sit  /orwardi. 
This,  (though  Mrs  Harcourt  was  servile 
enough  to  admit  as  a  reason,)  as  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  King,** — [it  do€$ 
seem,  therefore,  that  some  such  difB- 
enlty  had  been  apprehended,  and  the 
probable  conduct  of  Lady  dis- 
cussed !] — *'  I  most  decideidly  opposed, 

and  told  Lady ,  that,  as  she  must 

have  known  that  riding  backward  in  a 
coach  disagreed  with  her,  she  ought 
never  to  have  accepted  the  situation  of 
a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  who  never 
ought  to  sit  forward ;  and  that,  if  she 
really  was  likely  to  be  sick,  I  would 
put  Mrs  Aston  into  the  coach  with  the 
Princess,  and  have,  by  that  means,  the 

pleasure  of  Lady 's  company  in  the 

carriage  allotted  to  me  and  Lord  Clare- 
mont.  This  of  eowr$e  iettUd  th4  friut- 
nest ;  she  and  Mrs  Harcourt  sat  back- 
ward, and  the  Princess  sat  by  herself 
forward.  There  was  very  little  crowd, 
and  still  less  applause,  on  the  road  to 
London,  where  we  arrived,  and  were 
set  down  at  St  James's  (the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  apartments,  Cleveland 
Row)  about  half-past  two." 

The  long-expected,  and  probably 
dreaded  interview  was  now  to  take- 
place.     We  may  search  the  whole^ 
annals  of  marriage  ia  Vain  for  snch^ 
another. 

"  Immediately  notified  the  arrival  to 
the  King^  and  Prince  o£  Wales  ^  the 
last  came  immediately..  I,  according  to 
the  established  etioiette,  introduced 
(no  one  else  being  in.  the  room)  the 
Princess  Caroline  to.  him*  She  very 
properly,  in  eonseq^enoe  of  my  saying 
to  her  that  it  was  the  right  mode  of 
proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to  him. 
He  raised  her,  (gracefully  enough,)  and 
embrtfeed  her,  said  barely  one  word, 


turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant  psrt 
of  the  apartment,  and^  calling  me  to  him, 
said — '  Harris,  I  am  not  weU ;  prag,  psi 
vie  a  glass  o/irandjf  I  * 

"  I  said, '  Sir,  had  you  not  better  have 
a  glass  of  water  ? '  upon  which  he,  umcb 
out<j€  humour,  said  with  an  oath — 

"  '  No ;  I  win  go  directly  to  the 
Queen,'  and  away  he  went. 

"  The  Princess,  left  daring  this  short 
moment  alone,  was  in  a  state  of  aston- 
ishment; and,  on  my  joining  her,  said 
— *  Mon  Dieu !  est-ce  que  le  Prince 
est  toujoors  comme  cela?  Je  le  troave 
tris  gros  et  nullement  aussi  beau  que 
son  portrait.' 

"  I  said  his  Royal  Highness  wss  na- 
tArally  a  good  deal  affected  and  flurried 
at  this  first  interriew,  but  she  certainly 
would  find  him  diffierent  at  dinner.  She 
was  disposed  to  further  criticisms  on 
this  occasion,  which  would  have  em- 
barrassed me  very  much  to  answer,  if 
luckily  the  King  had  not  ordered  me  to 
attend  hhn.** 

Little  comment  is  required  opon 
such  a  sceae.  In  charity,  we  aliall 
suppose  that  the  Prince  at  the  first 
glance  was  grievously  disappointed 
with  the  personal  appearance  of  his 
bride — that  he  had  formed  some  ex* 
aggerated  estimate  of  her  charms,  and 
that  the  reaction  was  so  strong  as  to 
create  instantaneous  antipathy.  A 
more  favourable  hypothesis  we  can- 
not form;  anyother  most  resolve  i^lf 
iato  preconcerted  insult.  Still,  this 
is  no  justification  for  conduct  which 
was  at  once  mean  and  unmanly. 
There  she  stood — ^thc  daughter  (^'s 
sovereign  prince — ^his  own  near  kins* 
woman,  whose  hand  he  had  volnn- 
tarily  solicited — ^young,  and  not  devoid 
of  some  personad  beauty.  Otiier  de- 
fects he  had  not  time  to  observe,  and 
surely,  on  such  an  oocasion  as  this, 
they  were  not  conspicuously  promi- 
nent. Could  any  man,  with  a  spark 
of  chivalrous  feeling  within  him,  have 
pennitted  himself  to  manifest  such 
tokens  of  disgust  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman^  who  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  his  wife,  and  whom  he  then 
for  the  first  time  beheld?  Some  there 
were,  wearing  befoce  him  the  princely 
plume  of  Wales,  who  would  r«th«r 
have  forfeited  that  honour  than  of- 
fered insult  to  a  female  and  a  stranger 
— ^but  the  spirit  of  the  Henrys  and 
the  Edwards  was  not  there.  An  is- 
terviewofaminnte'sduration — ^brandy 
— and  an  oath !   Rare  prospects  for 
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the  ieUcity  and  continaance  of  the 
fittiire  Hjmen ! — Let  ns  follow  Lord 
Malmesbnry  throngh  the  subsequent 
scenes. 

^The  drawing-room  was  just  over. 
His  Majesty's  conversation  turned  whol- 
ly on  Prussian  and  French  politics,  and 
the  only  question  about  the  Princess 
was — *  Is  she  good-humoured  ? ' 

**  I  sMd,  and  very  tculy,  *  That  in  very 
trying  moments  I  had  never  seen  her 
otherwise.' 

''The  King  said,  'I  am  glad  of  it;' 
and  it  was  manifest,  from  bis  silence,  he 
had  seen  the  Queen  tince  she  had  seen 
the  Prince,  ^d  that  the  Prince  had 
made  a  rery  unfavourable  report  of  the 
Princess  to  her.  At  dinner,  at  which 
an  those  who  attended  the  Princess  from 
Greenwich  assisted,  and  the  honours  of 
which  were  done  by  Lord  Stopford  as 
Vice- Chamberlain,  I  was  far  from  satis- 
fied with  the  Princesses  behaviour.  It 
was  flippant,  rattling,  affecting  raillery 
and  wit,  and  throwing  out  coarse,  vul- 

gar  hints  about  Lady  ,  who  was 

present,  and,  though  mute,  le  diable  nen 
perdcdt  Hen.  The  Prince  was  evidently 
disgusted  ;  and  this  unfortunate  dinner 
fixed  his  dislike,  which,  when  left  to 
herself,  the  Princess  had  not  the  talent 
to  remove ;  but,^  by  still  observing  the 
WUM  giddy  manners  and  attempts  at 
cleverDeis  and  coarse  sarcasm,  in- 
creased it  till  it  became  positive  hatred. 

"From  this  time,  though  I  dined 
firequently  during  the  first  three  weeks 
at  Carlton  House,  nothing  material  oc- 
curred; but  the  sum  of  what  I  saw 
there  led  me  to  draw  the  inferences  I 
have  just  expressed.  After  one  of  those 
dinners,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  present,  and  at  which  the  Princess 
had  behaved  very  lightly  and  even  im- 
prpperly,  the  Prince  took  me  into  his 
ckiset,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  this 
sort  of  manners.  I  could  not  conceal 
my  disapprobation  of  them,  and  tuok 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  him  the 
substance  of  what  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick had  so  often  said  to  me,  that  it 
was  expedient  de  la  tenir  serrie,  that 
the  had  been  brought  up  very  strictly, 
and  if  she  was  not  strictly  kept,  would, 
from  high  spirits  and  little  thought,  cer- 
tainly emancipate  too  much.  To  this  the 
Prinee  said — '  I  see  it  but  too  plainly  ; 
Wt  wfaj,  Harris,  did  you  not  tell  me  so 
bvfore,  or  write  it  to  me  from  Bruns* 
wickf* 

''I  replied  that  I  did  not  consider 
wliat  thm  Dnke  (a  severe  father  himself 
towards  hit  children)  said,  of  sufficient 


consequence;  that  it  affected  neither  the 
Princess's  moral  character  nor  conduct, 
and  was  intended  solely  as  a  communi- 
cation  which  I  conceived  it  only  pro- 
per to  notice  to  his  Royal  Highness  at 
a  proper  occasion,  at  such  a  one  a»  now 
had  offered ;  and  that  I  humbly  hoped 
his  Royal  Highness  would  not  consider 
it  as  casting  any  retU  slur  or  aspersion 
on  the  Princess ;  that  as  to  not  writing 
to  his  Royal  Highness  from  Bronswick, 
I  begged  him  to  recollect  I  was  not 
sent  on  a  discretionary  commission,  but 
with  the  moit  positive  eommandi  to  ask 
the  Princess  Caroline  in  marriage,  and 
nothing  more ;  that  to  this  sole  point, 
respecting  the  marriage  and  no  other, 
these  commands  went ;  any  reflections 
or  remarks  that  I  had  presumed  to 
make,  would  (whether  in  praise  of,  or 
injurious  to  her  Royal  Highness)  have 
been  a  direct  and  positive  deviation  from 
those  his  Majesty's  commands.  They 
were  as  Umited  as  they  were  imperative. 
That  still,  had  I  discovered  notorious 
or  glaring  defects,  or  such  as  were  of  a 
nature  to  render  the  union  unseemly, 
I  should  have  felt  it  as  a  bounden  duty 
to  have  stated  them,  but  it  must  have 
been  directly  to  the  King,  and  to  no  one 
else.  To  this  the  Prince  appeared  to 
acquiesce ;  but  I  saw  it  did  not  please, 
and  left  a  rankle  in  his  mind." 

We  have  heard  some  blame  attri- 
buted to  Lord  Malmesbnry,  in  certain 
quarters,  for  not  having  communi- 
cated to  the  Prince  his  own  impres- 
sions of  the  bride.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  censure  undeserved,  and 
to  look  upon  his  own  defence,  stated 
above,  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  Even 
if  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to 
make  any  such  representation — which 
it  was  not — he  must  have  done  it  at 
great  personal  peril.  The  whole  odium 
— if  the  marriage  had  been  broken  off 
—would  have  been  attributed  to  him. 
Had  it  gone  forward,  the  coldness  of 
the  Prince  would  inevitably  have  been 
set  down  as  the  effect  of  his  inter- 
ference. If  he  had  been  trusted  with 
a  discretionary  commission,  much 
moio  would  have  been  left  in  his 
power ;  but  the  marriage  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  quite  concluded  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  repair  to  Brunswick. 
With  regard  to  the  Princess,  he  acted 
throughout  as  a  sincere  and  judicious 
friend  in  warning  and  in  counselling 
her.  He  drew  no  glittering  or  extra- 
vagant pictures  to  lead  her  imagina- 
tion astray.    He  prepared  her  to  find 
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the  Court  of  London  rather  a  place 
of  ordeal^  beset  with  many  snares  and 
difficulties,  than  the  site  of  luxnry, 
ease,  and  indalgence.    He  did  his  bc^t 
to  tutor  her  on  the  delicate  topics  of 
deportment,  manners,  and  conversa- 
tion ;  and  if  he  failed,  it  was  only  be- 
cause his  counsel  was  required  too 
late.    It  is  said  that  the  Prince  never 
forgave  Lord  Malmesburyfor  his  share 
in  this  negotiation.    If  the  fact  be  so, 
the  Prince  was  both  unjust  and  un* 
generous ;  for  it  is  questionable  if  there 
was  one,  among  the  other  servants,  of 
the  Crown,  who  could  have  discharged 
so  arduous  a  duty  with  half  the  dis- 
oretion  of  this  accomplished  and  wise 
diplomatist.  It  should  be  remembered 
too,  by  those  who  have  adopted  a 
different  view,  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
had  little  opportunity,  €U  the  firsts  to 
investigate  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Princess.    He  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  his  recall,  and  his  time,  as 
his  diary  shows,  was  greatly  occupied 
with  the  stirring  public  events  of  Eu- 
rope.   Except  himself,  there  was  no 
experienced  English  statesman  on  the 
Continent  qualified  to  give  advice  at 
a  period  when  communication  with 
home  was  hopeless.     He  therefore 
became,  as  it  were,  the  adviser-gene- 
ral to  our  ambassadors,  our  army,  and 
the  friendly  states  of  Holland  and  of 
Austria.    He  was  the  only  man  ca- 
pable of  unravelling  and  detecting  the 
tortuous  policy  of  Prussia,  and  almost 
every  moment  of  his  time  was  en- 
grossed by  these  stupendous  labours. 
It  was  only  upon  the  journey  home 
— ^broken  and  protracted  as  it  was — 
that  he  had  the  full  opportunity  of 
ascertaining,  by  the  use  of  his  own 
faculties,  the  faults  and  imperfections 
of  the  Princess,  and  surely  it  was 
then  by  far  too  late  to  interfere. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  present  at 
the  nuptials.  There  was  little  gaiety 
on  the  occasion — none  certainly  m  the 
heart  of  one — if  not  both — of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  scene. 

"I should  have  said  that  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  took  place  late  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  April, 
at  St  Jame8*8  Chapel-Royal.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  (Moore.)  The  usu^ 
etiquette  observed — we  had  assembly 
in  the  Q«een*s  apartment ;  from  thenoe 
to  the  usual  drawing-rooms,  (very  dark.) 
The  processioni  preceded  by  the  heralds 


and  great  officers  of  the  court,  (amongst 
whom  I  was  ordered  to  attend,)  walked 
to  the  Chapel — very  crowded.  Prince 
of  Wales  gave  his  hat,  with  a  rich  dia- 
mond button  and  loop,  to  Lord  Har- 
court  to  hold,  and  made  him  a  present 
of  it.  After  the  marriage,  we  returned 
to  the  Queen's  apartment.  The  King 
told  me  to  wear  the  Windsor  uniform, 
and  have  the  entrUi,  The  Prince  very 
civil  and  g^racious ;  but  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  he  was  not  quite  sincere, 
and  certainly  unhappy  ;  and  om  a  proof 
of  it,  he  hiid  manijfisUy  had  recawrm  to 
wins  or  $pirit$."  Lord  Malmesbury  re- 
marks in  conclusion — "  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  or  foresee  any  comfort  from 
this  connexion,  in  which  I  lament  very 
much  having  taken  any  share,  purely 
passive  as  it  was."  . 

Such  is  the  secret  history  of  the 
commencement  of  this  ill-starred 
union,  which  was  destined  at  a  fu- 
ture, and  even  more  perilous  period, 
to  form  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous points  of  discord  between  the 
crown  and  people  of  these  realms. 
At  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the 
appearance  of  these  docaments  is 
valuably  for  they  throw  light  upon 
many  passages  which  otherwise  could 
only  have  been  dimly  conjectured. 
Since  then,  society  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles has  undergone  oonsiderable  re^ 
formation.  More  amalgamation  and 
friendly  intercourse  is  yeaily  taking 
place  among  the  different  courts  of 
Europe;  and  we  hail  those  rennioiu 
with  joy,  as  the  best  securities  not 
only  of  the  private  happiness  of  those 
whose  welfare  must  always  be  impor- 
tant to  their  people,  but  of  the  gene- 
ral peace  and  federal  prosperity  cSt  tbe 
world. 

The  topics  upon  which  we  have 
dwelt  in  this  article,  are  so  interesting, 
that  we  have  occupied  our  space  with- 
out exhaustmg  one  half  of  these  valo- 
able  volumes.  They  contuo,  besides. 
Lord  Malmesbury^s  negotiations  wiih 
the  French  Directory  at  Paris  in  1796, 
and  at  Lille  in  1797,  with  much  of 
the  private  histoid  of  Mr  Pitt  dming 
the  period  of  the  Addington  AdmiDis- 
tration.  We  may  perhaps,  on  a  fotut 
occasion,  recur  to  these ;  at  present 
we  shall  conclude  by  heartily  recom- 
mending this  work  to  the  perusal  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  diplo- 
matic rebutona  of  the  times. 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN  ROMANCES. 

The  VioBROT  and  the  Abibto^ract,  ob  Mexico  in  1812. 

Past  the  Second. 


The  two  great  colonizing  nations 
of  Europe,  England  and  Spain,  have 
displayed  a  striking  difference  in  their 
mode  of  treating  the  countries  which 
discovery  or  conquest  has  at  various 
periods  placed  under  their  nile.  The 
constant  aim  of  England  has  been  to 
civilize  the  aborigines,  and  elevate 
their  moral  character ;  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  life,  and  to  attach  them  to 
their  rulers  by  the  impartial  admini- 
stration of  justice.  The  prosperous 
state  of  British  India,  and  the  ease 
with  which  that  vast  empire  is  go- 
verned and  controlled  by  an  insignifi- 
cant number  of  Europeans,  prove  the 
wisdom  of  .the  liberal  and  humane 
policy  applied  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
Indian  subjects. 

The  colonial  system  uniformly  pur- 
sued by  Spain  has  been  widely  and 
fatally  different.  The  establishment 
of  her  transatlantic  colonies  was  ac- 
complished by  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  plunder  of  the  unoffend- 
ing natives.  Disguise  it  as  he  may, 
cruelty  is  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  Spaniard ;  and  this  moral 
phenomenon  in  the  character  of  a 
people,  certainly  not  destitute  of  noble 
and  chivalrous  attributes,  may  pro- 
bably be  traced,  partly  to  the  large 
admixture  of  Arabian  blood  in  the 
Spanish  population,  and  partly  to  the 
long-enduring  and  paramount  autho- 
rity of  a  priesthood  remarkable  for  its 
intolerant  spirit,  and  for  its  savage 
abuse  of  unlimited  power.  This  pro- 
pensity to  deeds  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression was  nourished  during  the 
long  contest  with  the  Moors.  Abun- 
dant evidence  of  it  may  also  be  found 
in  Spain^s  European  wars,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  long  and  noble  strug- 
gle of  the  brave  Nethertanders  against 
2ie  reckless  and  blood-thirsty  sol- 
diery of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  But  the 
crowning  atrocities  of  Spain  were 
perpetrated  in  her  American  posses- 
sions, and  more  particularly  in  Mexi- 
co, the  richest  and  most  important  of 
them  all. 


Assuming  that  the  whole  of  Spanish 
America  was  a  gift  to  the  king  of 
Spain  from  God's  vicegerent  on  earthy 
the  Koman  pontiff^  and  under  the 
plea  that  it  was  their  especial  duty  to 
establish  his  creed,  the  Spaniards  did 
not  hesitate  to  accomplish  this  end  by 
the  most  lawless  and  cruel  means. 
Their  unbounded  greed  of  gold  led  to 
further  oppressions  on  their  part,  and 
sufferings  on  that  of  the  Indians ;  and 
even  the  arbitrary,  and  for  the  most 
part  unjust,  enactments  of  the  Con- 
sejo  de  las  Indias,  a  council  establish- 
ed for  the  government  of  Spain's  co- 
lonial possessions,  were  outheroded 
and  overstepped  by  the  cruel  and 
mercenary  individuals  to  whom  their 
enforcement  was  entrusted. 

Fearing  the  eventual  day  of  retri- 
bution, every  cunning  device  was 
practised  to  keep  down  the  numbers 
of  the  unfortunate  natives,  and  to 
retard  the  growth  of  their  inteUigence. 
By  a  royal  decree,  not  a  town  or 
village  could  be  founded,  nor  even  a 
farm-house  built,  except  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  garrison,  convent,  or  mis- 
sion. The  Spaniards  wanted  dollars, 
not  men,  and  could  they  have  worked 
the  rich  mines  of  Guanaxato,  Monte 
Real,  and  elsewhere,  with  bullocks 
instead  of  Indians,  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  whole  native  population  of 
Mexico  exterminated.  But  when  the 
storm,  which  for  a  time  had  been 
averted,  at  length  burst  forth,  they 
gave  a  loose  to  theur  hatred  of  the 
unfortunate  Mexicans.  The  rebellion, 
premature  in  its  outbreak,  and  crush, 
ed  in  its  first  great  effort,  was  earned 
on  under  various  leaders,  and  with 
varying  success,  until  it  terminated 
in  the  final  downfall  of  the  Spanish 
rule.  The  massacres  and  cruelties 
perpetrated  during  the  eleven  inter- 
vening years,  were  beyond  concep- 
tion horrible,  far  exceeding  in  extent 
and  atrocity  any  thing  recorded  in 
European  history.  The  fearful  night 
of  St  Bartholomew,  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  persecutions  in  the 
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Cevennes,  and  later,  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolntion,  sink  into  in- 
si^ificance,  when  compared  with 
such  wholesale  massacres  as  those  of 
Gnanaxato  and  Gaadalajara,  and 
with  the  sweeping  destraction  wronght 
bj  the  Spaniards  throughout  Mexico. 

**  Such  and  such  towns  and  villages 
have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
eaoth,**  was  no  uncommon  phrase  in 
the  reports  and  despatches  of  the 
Spanish  commanders — a  phrase  fully 
borne  out  by  faots.  Prisoners,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  whole  districts  laid  waste 
with  ftre  and  sword,  until  not  a  hu- 
man being  or  habitation  was  to  be 
seen,  where  previously  a  flourishing 
and  numerous  population  existed. 
In  a  despatch  of  the.  royalist  general 
Morillo,  dated  Bagota,  June  1816,  he 
stated  that,  in  order  to  cut  at  the  root 
of  the  rebellion,  he  had  declared  all 
persons  rebels  who  knew  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  snch  were,  on 
detection,  immediately  to  be  put  to 
death.  Accordingly,  six*  hundred  of 
the  most  notable  persons  in  Bagota, 
both  men  and  women,  guiltless  of  all 
other  crimes  but  education,  were 
strangled,  and  their  bodies  suspended 
naked  from  gibbets.  Nothing  but  the 
weariness  of  the  executioner  and  his 
aids,  put  an  end  to  this  horrid  but- 
chery. 

We  cannot  better  iHustrate  the 
state  of  things  above  referred  to,  than 
by  laying  before  the  reader  some  far- 
ther extracts  ftom  The  Viceroy  and  the 
Aristocracy,  For  this  purpose  we 
will  select  the  early  portion  of  the 
second  volume,  previously  connecting 
h  by  some  brief  details  with  the  two 
chapters  given  in  oui^  last  Number. 

The  five-and-twenty  young  noble- 
men who  witnessed  the  treasonable 
dramatic  performance  described  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  book  before  us, 
are  sentenced,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  oflenoe,  to  serve  in  the  army 
under  Calleja,  the  captain-general  of 
Mexico.  This  is  announc^  to  their 
parents,  who  are  all  Creoles  of  the 
highest  rank,  at  a  drawing-room  held 
by  the  viceroy  Yanegas,  where  we 
are  introduced  to  a  certain  Ck)nni  San 
Jago,  who,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  influence,  as  by  his  high 
qualities  and  superior  intelligence, 


ranks  first  amongst  the  Mexican  no- 
bility, and  enjoys  great  conslderatioii 
at  the  viceregal  court.  His  n^hew, 
Don  Manuel,  and  his  adopted  son,  the 
Conde  Carlos,  were  among  the  spec- 
tators of  the  pasquinade  in  which 
King  Ferdinand^s  private  pastimes 
had  been  so  cuttingly  caricaturedf 
and  they  are  inclnded  in  the  seateuce 
passed  on  all  those  who  have  thus 
ofl^nded.  This  sentence  excites  greit 
indignatioii  amongst  the  Mexican  w>- 
l^ty,  who  see  in  it  a  gross  violatioo 
of  their  yU^TM  or  privileges.  There  is 
no  option,  however,  bat  obedience. 
The  Count  San  Jago,  who  aideotly 
desires  the  freedom  of  his  eoontry, 
and  even  maintains  a  secret  vnder- 
standing  with  some  of  tbe  rebel  chie6t 
rejoices  In  the  punishmmt  awarded^ 
deeming  that  the  Introdnction  of  these 
young  men  into  the  army  may  pave 
the  way  to  Creole  ascendency.  Tbe 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  Spaniirds 
from  Mexico  is  not  desired  by  him, 
or  by  the  minority  of  the  Creoles,  as 
it  would  throw  the  chief  power  uto 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  castes, 
who  are  totally  unfitted  to  wield  it 
The  count  procures  a  captain's  com- 
mission for  Carlos,  and  would  will- 
ingly do  the.  same  for  his  nephew; 
but  Don  Manuel,  althoogfa  a  Creole 
by  birth,  is  a  Spaniard  in  heart,  de- 
spises his  own  countrymen,  and  re- 
solves to  proceed  to  Spain  anduke 
part  in  the  struggle  against  tbe 
French.  An  attachment  has  existed 
between  him  and  the  Conntess  Elvira, 
sister  of  Carlos ;  but  this  has  recently 
been  succeeded,  on  the  side  of  Maand, 
by  a  violent  passion  he  has  conceived 
for  the  viceroy's  sister-in-law,  Donna 
Isabella,  a  haughty  beauty,  who  osily 
encourages  the  yonng  Creole  so  fiu- 
as  it  accords  with  the  views  oi  Vane- 
gas,  some  of  whose  deigns  would  he 
promoted  by  the  absence  from  Mexico 
of  the  Count  San  Jago's  nephew  and 
heir.  Blinded  by  his  passkm,  Ma- 
nuel obeys  the  impulse  artfnllv  given 
to  him  by  Donna  Isabella,  resists  the 
remonstrances  of  his  nocle  and  the 
tears  of  Elvira,  and  insists  upon  pro- 
ceeding to  Spain,  which  his  ima^na- 
lion  paints  as  the  fonntatn-heM  of 
cfiivalry  and  her^sra.  Coant  San 
Jago  sees  through  his  motives,  bat 
does  not  dioose  to  eonstnin  his  in- 
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clinaiion;  and  Manuel  sets  out,^th  a 
train  of  attendants  befitting  his  rank, 
for  the  sea-coast,  where  he  is  to  em- 
bark for  the  mother  country.  His 
adyentnres  upon   the   road  form  a 
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striking  episode,  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  book, 
and  with  which  we  will  continue  our 
extracts. 


Chapteb  the  Eiohtebhth. 

•*  What  are  you 
That  fly  me  thus  ?    Some  villain  moontaineera  ?** 

C^beline. 


About  a  day^s  journey  from  the  ca^ 
pita],  rises  that  mighty  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Sierra  Madre,  which, 
after  connecting  the  volcanoes  of 
Mexico  with  those  of  Pnebla,  takes 
an  inland  and  northerly  du'cction, 
hiding  within  its  bowels,  near  Monte 
Real  and  Guanaxato,  that  boundless 
mineral  wealth  which  excites  so 
strongly  the  wonder  of  the  naturalist. 
The  most  important  mountains  of 
Mexico  are  portions  of  this  chain, 
which  gives  to  that  country  a  charac- 
ter so  original,  so  wildly  picturesque 
and  truly  sublime,  yet  so  cheerful  and 
smiling,  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
ranges  with  alternate  rapture  and  sur- 
prise from  point  to  pomt  of  the  im- 
mense landscape,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  comprehend  in  one  frame  the 
wonderfully-contrasted  materials  of 
the  picture  before  him. 

The  flanks  of  these  mountain  ridges 
are  thickly  clothed  with  lofty  oak  and 
pine,  while  the  dwarf  oak  and  the 
mimosa  cover  the  shoulders;  and  their 
rocky  summits,  bare  of  all  vegetable 
life,  are  composed  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry. Terrific  craters  yawn  on  every 
side  of  these  sombre  dark-brown 
masses,  which  appear  to  be  still  teem- 
ing with  those  tremendous  revolutions, 
that  have  given  to  this  country  its 
remarkable  configuration.  Luxuri- 
ant crops  of  wheat  and  maize  cover 
the  mountain  slopes ;  the  lower  levels 
delight  the  eye  with  the  endless  va- 
riety and  bnlliant  colours  of  their 
exotic  plants ;  while,  still  lower,  the 
tough  agave  darts  forth  its  sharp  and 
giant  leaves,  like  so  many  sword- 


blades,  and  the  plains  are  inter- 
sected by  vast  barrancas,*  exhibiting 
that  wonderful  opiUence  of  trppi- 
cal  fertility,  which  is  ever  at  work 
in  their  deep  and  shady  hollows. 
From  these  ascend  the  roar  of  rush- 
,ing  streams,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but 
mighty  in  their  influence ;  every  slope 
they  wash  yielding  a  prodigality  of 
vegetable  ornament,  which  the  most 
glowing  fancy  would  find  it  difficult 
to  paint.  The  flowering  shrubs  are 
linked  together  and  covered  by  num- 
berless creepers,  studded  with  brilliant 
blossoms,  forming  continuous  garlands 
of  flowers,  which  climb  from  the  roots 
to  the  crown,  and  conceal  thousands 
of  conzontlis,  cardinal  biixis,  and  mad- 
rugadorcs,  within  their  shady  re- 
cesses. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  afler- 
noon.  The  snowy  regions  of  the 
mighty  Orizava^f  and  of  the  mightier 
Popocatepetl,  hitherto  resplendent  as 
burnished  silver,  now  began  to  exhi- 
bit flickering  tints  of  rose-colour, 
which,  deepening  on  their  eastern 
sides  into  golden-yellow  and  bronze, 
reflected  every  moment  some  fresh 
variety  of  hue.  The  shadows  of 
Mount  Malincho  and  bis  brethren 
began  to  stretch  over  towards  Tlas- 
cala.  Deep  silence  prevailed  through- 
out the  entire  district,  broken  only  by 
the  scream  of  the  ring  eagle,  or  the 
hollow  howl  of  the  coyote.J 

On  one  of  the  mountain  ridges 
stretching  eastward  from  San  Martin, 
and  over  which  Cortes  first  penetra* 
ted  into  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan, 
two  men  had  stationed  themselves, 


*  Barrancas  are  those  immense  clefts  or  ravines,  som^  of  them  several  thou- 
sand feet  deep,  which  abound  upon  the  plateau,  or  table-land,  on  which  the  city  of 
Mexico  stands. 

t  OriEava — in  Mexican,  Citlatepetl,  or  the  Star  Mountain. 

i  The  Mexican  wolf. 
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with  their  baeks  to  a  mam  of  porphyry 
rock,  that  rose,  like  a  fragment  of  some 
mighty  cagtle,  above  a  yawning  bar- 
ranca of  prodigious  depth.  The  lank, 
straight  hair,  and  red-black  complex- 
ion of  these  men,  indicated  them  to 
be  Zamboa.  Their  dress  consisted  of 
sheepskins,  fastened  round  their 
shoulders  by  thongs  of  hide,  and  of 
some  ragged  under  garments  of  a 
coarse  black  woollen  stuff;  their 
heads  were  covered  by  the  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats  universally  worn 
by  the  Indians  and  castes ;  machetes, 
or  long  knives,  were  stuck  in  their 
girdles,  and  heavy  dubs  lay  on  the 
ipround  at  their  feet.  To  judge  from 
their  countenances,  neither  of  the 
men  wero  ia  a  particularly  good  hu- 
mour. Whilst  one  of  them  stood  up-* 
right,  and  seemed  to  be  acting  as  a 
vedette,  the  other  lay  stretched  upon 
the  turf  in  a  sort  of  sullen  half  slum- 
ber, untU  his  companion,  weary  of  his 
watch,  threw  himself  down  in  his  turn ; 
whereupon  the  other  arose,  muttering 
and  grumbling,  to  take  his  share  of 
duty.  For  some  time  not  a  word  waa 
exchanged  between  the  two  sentries. 

**  MMUa  cosaP*  at  last  exclaimed 
the  Zambo  who  was  on  his  legs. 
"  By  the  holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
if  this  lasts  another  week,  if  we  are  to 
be  thus  tracked  and  hunted  like 
caguars,  may  the  devil  seize  me  but 
I'* 

»( I?  " — ^interrogated  his  companion. 

^^  Will  say  adios  to  you ;  and  Mexi- 
co's freedom  may  take  care  of  itself." 

"  Wish  you  a  pleasant  journey, 
SeQor,"  replied  the  other  yawning. 
**Do  you  see  yonder  birds?  They 
are  waiting  for  you.'' 

And  he  pointed  to  a  flight  of  xepi- 
lots,  or  Mexican  ravens,  with  sharp 
claws  and  hooked  beaks,  which  had 
just  then  alighted  on  the  cliffs  above 
theur  heads. 

^^  OarambaJ  Call^a  would  soon 
settle  your  business.  A  dangle  at  a 
rope's  end,  with  the  hangman  on  your 
shoulders,  and  that  before  you  could 
light  a  cigar,  or  empty  a  glass  of 
pulque." 


^^Tanierias^  nonaenael"  replied 
the  grumbler.  *^My  ahultiote*  is 
not  yet  come." 

^^  It  may  not  be  ftur  off  though. 
Ton  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Scfiof; 
Bustamente,  from  whom,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  you  borrowed  ten  of  his 
best  mules,  and  in  your  haste  foi^got 
to  take  off  their  burdens." 

*'  jSow/o— enough ! "  retorted  the 
other  Zambo,  who  appeared  to  be 
tired  of  the  conversation ;  and  taking 
a  piece  of  dirty  paper  out  of  hifi  girdle, 
he  placed  upon  it  a  minnte  <iuantitj 
of  chopped  tobacco,  and  rolled  it  into 
the  form  of  a  cigar.  This  he  smeared 
over  with  saliva,  and  then  laying  i( 
upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  drew  his 
machete,  laid  that  upon  the  cigar, 
and  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  an 
adjacent  tiiicket. 

The  second  Zambo  had  watched 
with  envious  eyes  these  preparaUons 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury  which, 
to  Mexicans,  is  more  necessary  than 
thefr  daily  bread.  No  sooner  had  his 
companion  turned  his  back,  than  be 
drew  from  his  pocket  two  pieces  of 
achiote  wood,t  and  rubbing  them  to- 
gether with  astonishing  raiudity,  ob- 
tained fire  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
could  have  been  done  by  the  more 
.  usual  agency  of  flint  and  steel.  « Tak- 
ing possession  of  the  cigar,  he  lit  it, 
and  had  just  begun  to  inhale  the 
smoke  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  connois- 
seur, when  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
coveted  morsel  emerged  from  the 
thicket  with  two  fragments  of  dnr 
wood  in  his  hand. 

^^  Maldito  gqjotPkarol  Infamer 
vociferated  the  aggrieved  Zambo,  on 
beholding  his  cigar  in  the  wroog 
mouth.  The  smoker  had  very  pru- 
dently secured  his  comrade's  machete, 
and  now  began  to  fly  before  the  angry 
countenance  of  his  enraged  comrade. 
^^PoasficuifiSEeilor/"  cried  he,  dodg- 
ing about  and  panting  for  breath. 
^*  Patience,  most  excellent  sir  I  I  wili 
return  yon  ten  cigars,  nay,  a  hundred, 
a  thousand-— ao  soon  as  I  can  get 
them." 

'^  Que  U  Ueoen  todos  hs  demonios  de 


*  A  proTerbial  expreeaion  amongst  the  Indians,  tignifyhig  something  ininoeil 
or  prejudicial ;  the  day  of  ill  luck. 

t  Bixa  Orellana— a  species  of  dye-wood.  String  is  made  out  of  the  bark.  Tb« 
wood  takes  iire  easily  upon  friction. 
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Io8  diet  y  sieU  if{fiemos!^^  screamed  the 
other,  who  had  seized  his  club  and 
commenced  a  furious  pursuit  of  the 
robber.  Both  of  them  ran  several 
times  round  the  huge  block  of  porph  jry, 
but  the  distance  between  them  was 
diminishing,  and  there  seemed  every 
probability  that  the  thiefs  love  of 
tobacco  would  cost  him  dear,  when  a 
thundering  "  Haltol"  from  the  thicket, 
brought  both  Zambos  to  a  dead  stop. 

'^Quees  estof  What  is  this?"  cried 
a  Toice. 

"  Mi  General — no — perdon^capi- 
tanl^^  stammered  the  pursuer;  ^^he 
has  stolen  my  cigar." 

The  captain  himself  now  issued 
from  the  copse,  walked  gravely  up  to 
tiie  thief,  took  the  half-consumed  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  and  placed  it  in  nis 
own;  then,  stepping  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  barranca,  he  listened  a 
few  moments,  pointed  down  into  the 
yawning  chasm,  and  drew  himself 
quickly  backwards.  His  movements 
were  imitated  by  the  Zambos,  who 
gazed  for  a  short  space  on  the  wind- 
ings of  the  barranca,  through  which 
meanders  the  old  road  to  Cholula, 
made  by  Cortes,  and  then  sprang  back 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Mulos  y  or- 
rieros!^^ 

From  among  the  windings  of  the 
above-named  road,  which  is  scarcely 

Sassable  even  for  mules  from  the 
epths  of  ravines,  and  from  amidst 
rocks  and  precipices,  the  pleasant  tink- 
ling of  bells  now  ascended  through 
the  clear  elastic  air  to  the  mountain 
summit  on  which  the  three  men  were 
X>osted.  Presently  the  mules  became 
visible,  apparently  no  bigger  than 
dogs,  clambering  slowly  up  the  steep 
and  rocky  path ;  then  were  heard  the 
long  cadences  of  the  muleteer's  rude 
but  not  unmusical  song ;  and  at  last 
the  active  figures-of  the  muleteers 
themselves,  with  their  fantastical 
garb  and  five  hundred  buttons,  the 
variegated  accoutrements  of  the  mules, 
with  their  worsted  plumes,  and  tufts, 
and  frippery,  and  many- coloured  sad- 
dle-cloths, and  even  the  trabucos  that 
were  slung  behind  the  saddles,  were 
all  distinguishable.  Tlierc  was  a  wild 
picturesquencss  in  the  appearance  of 
the  cavalcade  as  it  wound  its  way 
over  the  seemingly  perpendicular  rocks, 
while  the  rough  sonorous  song,  accom- 
panied by  the'  sound  of  the  bells, 


came  creepmg  up  the  mountain  side. 
Suddenly  a  figure  detached  itself  from 
the  party,  as  &  weary  of  the  circuitous 
route  it  was  taking,  and,  with  extra- 
ordinary activity  and  daring,  com- 
menced a  more  direct  ascent.  Spring- 
ing from  cliff  to  cliff,  the  adventurous 
climber  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  his 
breakneck  pastime,  and  continued  his 
course  without  a  pause  till  he  reach- 
ed the  second  shelf  of  the  barranca, 
which  was  riven  by  a  deep  and  wide 
crevice.  High  over  his  head  a  gigan- 
tic eagle  was  wheeling  and  circling, 
floating  upon  the  air,  now  darting 
down  towards  him,  and  then  again 
shooting  upwards,  sporting,  as  it 
seemed,  with  an  anticipated  prey. 
The  young  man,  for  such  those  above 
could  now  discern  him  to  be,  drew 
breath  for  a  few  seconds,  cast  a  glance 
upwards  at  the  kingly  bird,  and  then, 
with  one  fearless  spring,  cleared  the 
chasm.  With  unabated  vigour  he 
bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  and  at 
length  reached  a  rocky  projection  im- 
mediately below  the  platform.  Grasp- 
ing the  trunk  of  a  dwarf  oak,  he 
climbed  nimbly  up  it,  and  let  himself 
drop  from  the  branches  on  the  plateau 
itself. 

"  Diabolo!"  muttered  the  two  Zam- 
bos, who  had  witnessed  the  young 
man's  hazardous  progress  with  that 
mute  admiration  and  sympathy  which 
the  exhibition  of  bodily  strength  and 
activity  is  apt  to  excite,  especially 
amon^t  half-civilized  men — ^^  Dia- 
boh!  He  has  more  lives  than  a  cat!" 
And  with  the  words  they  slunk  into  the 
thicket. 

It  was  no  other  than  Don  Manuel 
himself  who  had  made  this  daring, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  unnecessary  dis- 
play of  his  aptitude  for  the  life  of  a 
moimtaineer — a  display  the  more  peril- 
ous, as  his  rich  and  fantastical  riding 
dress  was  any  thing  but  favourable  to 
it.  He  wore  a  Guadalajara  hat,  of 
which  the  brim,  full  six  inches  broad, 
was  completely  covered  with  gold  lace, 
while  above  the  low  crown  was  dis- 
played the  blood-red  cockade  adopted 
by  loyally  disposed  Mexicans.  His 
jacket  was  abundantly  decorated  with 
gold  embroidery,  and  garnished  with 
the  fur  of  the  sea  otter ;  his  breeches, 
of  scarlet  cloth,  were  open  at  the  knee, 
where  they  were  terminated  by  green 
and  yellow  ties;  the  whole  costume 
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was  profiisely  laced  with  gold,  and 
loaded  with  silver  battons.  His  legs, 
below  the  knee,  were  protected  by 
leather  botints  or  gamashes,  fastened 
by  silk  ribands  of  various  coloors,  and 
finally  losing  themselves  in  a  pair  of 
old-fashioned,  high-quartered  shoes. 
Spurs  only  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  riding-dress,  which  was  more  re- 
markable for  richness  than  good  taste, 
and  evidently  after  the  fashion  of  a 
previous  century. 

Casting  a  careless  glance  at  the 
perilous  path  by  which  he  had  arrived, 
the  young  man  then  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  the  magnificent  panorama  spread 
out  before  him.     In  front  were  the 
blooming  plains  of  Cholula,  and  be- 
yond them  those  of  Fnebla  de  los  An- 
geles, with  their  com  and  maize  fields, 
and  agave  plantations,  divided   by 
hedges  and  alleys  of  cactus,  *and  dot- 
ted with  the  cane-built  and  banana- 
shaded  Indian  hamlets.    To  the  right, 
spmging  out  of  the  rugged  porphyry 
ridge,  the  summits  of  which,  alter- 
nately wood-crowned  and  naked,  were 
glowing  in  the  afternoon  sun,  arose 
the  snowy  head  of  the  Itztaccihuatl, 
shedding  such  a  flood  of  light  and  bril- 
liancy in  its  isolated  magnificence, 
that  the  eye  vainly  strove  to  sustain 
the  glare.    To  the  left  towered  the 
gigantic  Popocatepetl,  high  above  the 
mountain  world  around,  a  misty  crown 
of  cloud  clinging  to  its  summit ;  while 
farther  to  the  south-east,  shot  up  the 
star  of  Mexican  mountains,  the  Ori- 
zava,  rising  like  some  mighty  phan- 
tom into  the  dear  blue  ether,  of  which 
the  quivering  vibrations  seemed  to 
bring  the  enormous  mountain  each 
moment    nearer    to    the    beholder. 
Finally,  in  rear  of  Don  Manuel,  the 
thickly  wooded  Malinche,  with  its 
masses  of  forest  trees  and  its  stupen- 
dous barrancas^  frowned  in  dark  and 
solemn  shadow.    . 

The  extraordinary  contrast  of  the 
most  magnificent  vegetation,  then 
just  bursting  out  in  all  the  green  and 
blooming  frashness  of  the  season,  with 
the  severe  grandeur  of  the  most  sub- 
lime Alpine  scenery,  fettered  the 
young  man  for  some  moments  in 
speechless  admiration.  He  was  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  a  slight  rustling 
behind  him,  and  turning  his  head 
quickly,  he  gave  a  spring  which,  if 
less  perilous  than  many  of  those  he 


had  recently  made,  was  yet  at  least 
as  useful  in  extricating  him  from  a 
dangerous  position. 

"  Pkaro  1 "  shouted  one  of  the  Zam- 
bos,  whose  machete  had  harmlessly, 
subbed  the  air,  instead  of  piercing, 
as  was  intended,  Don  Manuel's  heart. 

^^  MaldUo  Gachupinr  cried  the 
other,  who  had  swung  his  dub  with  a 
like  innocuous  result. 

The  attack  of  the  two  bravoes  was 
made  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
that  Manuel  had  barely  time  to  jump 
aside.  With  wonderful  ooolnes^s  and 
presence  of  mind  he  sprang  to  the 
shelter  of  the  rock,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  throwing  his  hands  forward 
so  suddenly  that  one  of  the  Zambos, 
in  his  hurry  to  escape,  nearly  ran 
over  his  companion.  A  brace  of  pb- 
tols,  which  the  young  man  had  drawn 
from  the  breast  of  his  jacket,  were  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  change  in  the 
tactics  of  ihe  bandits,  who  now  re- 
tired hastily  into  the  thicket.  Don 
Manuel  gazed  after  them  for  afeir 
moments,  and  then  again  approached 
the  edge  of  the  barranca,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  mules  were  now  no 
longer  very  distant  Not  a  word  had 
escaped  him  during  the  short  scnffle, 
and  to  judge  firom  the  cool  indifference 
he  had  manifested,  the  occurreoce 
was  one  of  neither  a  rare  nor  extra- 
ordinary nature. 

The  nephew  of  the  Conde  de  San 
Jago  had  not  long  relapsed  into  con- 
templation when  he  was  again  dis- 
turl^  by  a  loud  haUo!  proceeding 
from  the  same  thicket  from  which  it 
had  been  already  shouted  to  the  Zam- 
bos,  and  the  next  instant  the  patriot 
captain  issued  forth  with  levelled  car- 
bine. No  ways  discomposed,  the 
yoimg  don  raised  a  pistoL  ^ 

"  Down  with  your  gun,  or  I  fire ! 
crifid  hfi 

"Indeed,"  said  the  captain,  "yon 
should  be  a  bold  cock,  to  judge  from 
your  crow." 

"  You  will  soon  find  out  what  I 
am,"  replied  the  young  man  dryly- 

"  C— >  /  "  quoth  the  captain,  and 
removed  the  carbine  from  his  shoul- 
der. 

The  appearance  of  the  patriot  c-r 
rebel  officer,  whichever  he  may  U' 
styled,  although  less  bandit-like  th&u 
that  of  the  two  Zambos,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  much  confidence. 
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His  face  was  shadowed,  indeed  con- 
eeiUed,  by  a  thick  mass  of  black  hair, 
which  hung  down  over  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  neck,  and  allowed  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  his  countenance  to  be 
visible,  except  a  pair  of  coal-black 
eyes  of  somewhat  obliqnc  expression. 
Although  not  of  a  particularly  strong 
build,  his  frame  was  muscular,  and 
apparently  inured  to  hardship.  He 
wore  a  round,  high-crowned,  Guada- 
lajara hat,  encircled  by  a  gold  band, 
in  which  was  stuck  a  large  miniature 
of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe.  A  second 
portrait  of  that  venerated  patroness 
was  hnng  round  his  neck  by  a  blue 
and  white  riband.  His  cloak,  of  fine 
doth,  and  laced  with  gold,  had  been 
much  worn  and  ill-treated,  as  had 
also  his  hose  and  his  red  velvet  jer- 
kin; on  his  feet  he  wore  shoes, 
through  which  his  toes  had  forced 
themselves  a  passage,  and  instead  of 
the  usual  gamashes,  his  legs  were 
bound  round  with  sheepskin.  Spurs, 
full  six  inches  long,  and  with  rowels 
(tf  the  same  diameter,  were  affixed  to 
Ms  heels.  His  arms  consisted  of  a 
carbine,  a  machete,  and  a  rusty  dra- 
goon sabre. 

Tlie  young  Creole  measured  this 
personage  with  an  indifferent  glance, 
and  a  smile  of  disdain  for  a  moment 
played  round  his  mouth ;  but  then,  as 
fr  he  did  not  deem  the  object  worthy 
of  further  notice,  he  let  his  pistol  fall 
carelessly  by  his  side,  and  turned 
his  back  negligently  upon  the  new 
comer. 

"  Todos  diaboios!^^  exclaimed  the 
captain  after  a  moment's  pause,  and 
apparently  indignant  at  the  contempt 
with  which  he  was  treated.  "  Whence 
come  you,  and  whither  are  you  going? 
What  is  the  object  of  your  journey? 
Answer  me,  young  sir,  and  that  quick- 
ly. JSoy  un  gran  capitan  !  Llevo  las 
memos  y  ttembla  la  tierra!^^ 

"  Probably  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
self-styled  patriot  army,"  said  the 
young  Creole,  in  a  tone  of  scorn,  in 
reply  to  this  pompous  announcement. 

"  Even  so,  seilor,"  returned  the 
other,  suddenly  changing  his  own 
manner  of  speaking  to  a  sort  of  hu- 
morous sneer — "  commander  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  patriot  army,  presently  in 
headquarters  at  Puebla." 

"  Headquarters  I  "  repeated  Ma- 
nuel with  infinite  disdain.  ^^  Your 
authority  extends  far  and  wide,  it 


would  appear,"  added  he,  with  a  glance 
at  his  interlocutor's  dilapidated  shoes. 

"  It  does  so,"  answered  the  other, 
in  the  same  humorous  but  somewhat 
malicious  tone.  "Nevertheless,  my 
wardrobe,  as  your  excellency  doubt- 
less perceives,  has  somewhat  suffered 
in  the  service  of  the  rebel  cause,  and 
as  your  sefloria  will  probably  have  an 
earlier  opportunity  than  I  shall  of 
providing  yourself  with  another  pair 
of  shoes  and  gamashes,  I  would  crave 
of  you  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  seat 
yourself  upon  that  stone  and  divest 
yourself  of  those  you  now  wear,  for 
the  behoof  and  advantage  of  the  un- 
worthy capitan  before  you,  who  will 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  dispossess 
your  worship  of  them  in  a  less  ami- 
cable manner." 

The  gran  capitan  waited  a  few  mo- 
ments after  making  this  demand,  but 
then  observing  that  the  young  Creole 
took  no  steps  towards  obeying  his 
orders,  he  stamped  impatiently  upon 
the  ground,  and  exclaimed  in  a  stern 
peremptory  tone, 

"Off  with  them,  and  quickly! 
Your  shoes  and  your  gamashes ! " 

"  You  will  find  my  shoes  too  tight 
for  you,  I  expect,"  replied  Don  Ma- 
nuel, raising  a  pistol.  The  Metis,  on 
his  side,  covered  the  young  nobleman 
with  his  carbine. 

"  Keep  still,  Jago,"  cried  Don  Man- 
uel sharply,  "or  I  will  so  shoe  you  that 

you  shall  remember  Manuel  M 

to  the  very  last  day  of  your  life." 

The  patriot  officer  pushed  aside  the 
hair  which  hung  over  his  forehead  and 
eyes,  gazed  at  the  Creole  for  a  few 
seconds  in  great  astonishment,  and 
then,  lotting  his  gun  fall,  ran  towards 
him  with  outstretched  aims. 

"iSdnte  Virgenr  exclaimed  he — 
"  By  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  Atol- 
nico !  May  I  never  see  heaven  if  it  is 
not  the  very  noble  seilor  Don  Ma- 
nuel, nephew  of  his  excellency  Count 
San  Jago,  the  first  cavalier  in  Mexi- 
co, and  son  of  the  not -quite- so - 
noble  but  still  very-tolerably-noble 
Seilor  Don  Sebastian,  and  of  the  Ga- 
chupina,  Seilora  Donna  Anna  de  Vil- 
lagio,  and  cortejo  of  the  greatest  angel 
in  Mexico,  and  consequently  in  the 
whole  world,  the  Countess  Elvira  I " 

This  characteristic  and  thoroughly 
Mexican  apostrophe  was  accompanied 
by  vehement  gesticulation  on  the  part 
of  the  Metis,  in  whose  expressive  ftud 
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variable  countenance  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  fan  and  irony,  witli  reverence 
for  the  iUnstrions  persona  he  was 
speaking  of,  was  discernible.  He  was 
interrupted  in  his  tirade  by  Don 
Manuel. 

^^  Have  you  done?"  said  the  latter. 

"l^ot  yet,"  replied  the  captain. 
^^May  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  for 
ever  deprive  me  of  those  comforts  to 
Mexican  palates,  Havannah  cigars  and 
agustfdiente,  if  I  can  guess  what  so 
noble  a  sefior  as  yourself  is  doing  on 
sudi  a  rugged  path  as  the  old  Camino 
de  Cortes,  instead  of  taking  the  usual 
road  by  Otumba." 

'*  I  can  tell  you  the  reason,"  replied 
Don  Manuel.  *^Our  friends  have 
commissioned  me  to  have  you  hung, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible." 

'^  Indeed  I"  said  the  captain  with  a 
sly  smile ;  ^'  and  would  you  be  good 
enough,  just  for  the  jokers  sake,  to 
tell  me  the  names  of  those  friends  ? 
I  might,  perhaps,  find  an  opportunity 
of  returning  their  kindness." 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  a  step 
towards  the  Creole,  in  a  sort  of  fa- 
miliar way. 

^'Keep  your  distance!"  cried  the 
young  man.  "  None  of  your  hypo- 
critical caresses!  We  Juiow  each 
other." 

"Hardly,  selior,"  replied  Jago, 
shaking  his  head.  "  If  you  knew  me 
you  would,  perhaps,  speak  in  another 
tone.  But  truly,  now,  should  I  not 
have  been  a  very  simple  Jago  to  have 
passed  my  life  as  driver  of  your  mules, 
or  perhaps  of  the  gente  irradonale,  as 
you  call  the  poor  devils  of  Indians? 
Ah !  your  worshipful  uncle  is  a  right 
noble  and  powerM  caballero,  speaks 
little  but  thinks  much,  and  does  more, 
and  has  his  hand  over  all  Mexico  and 
the  madre  pairia^  and  perhaps  a  step 
fhrther;  but  believe  me  he  would 
speak  to  Jago  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  adopted  by  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  the  tolerably-noble 
sefior  Don  Sebastian.  The  count  is 
a  very  noble  gentleman  ;  but  when 
he  made  over  one  of  his  finest  estates 
to  your  father,  he  committed  a  blun- 
der that  cost  him  three  hundred  able- 


bodied  Indians.  Ha  ha ! "  contmned 
the  man,  raising  his  sombrtfo  from 
his  head  and  setting  it  on  again,  a 
little  on  one  side ;  "  you  cannot  for- 
give poor  Jago  for  having  walked  off 
with  the  three  hundred  Indians,  who 
suddenly  took  a  fancy  to  leave  the 
peaceable  hacienda  of  Don  Sebastian, 
and  follow  the  great  Hidalgo,  after 
the  example  of  your  very  humble 
servant.  But  only  think  now;  for 
three  hundred  lean  oxen,  which  your 
worshipful  father  was  kind  enough  to 
give  to  a  like  number  of  those  poor 
devils,  they  had  to  toil  a  whole  year ; 
and,  by  the  blessed  Virgin,  St  Chris- 
topher did  not  sweat  more  when  he 
carried  the  infant  Jesus  through  the 
flood!  It  happened  to  those  poor 
Indians  just  as  it  did  to  St  Christo- 
pher. The  longer  they  toiled  the 
heavier  grew  the  load;  and  as  they 
had  not  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the 
saint,  they  at  last  sank  under  the  bnr- 
then.  So  far  from  being  able  to  paj 
for  the  oxen,  they  got  every  year 
deeper  into  your  tolerably -noble 
father^s  debt.  Can  you  wonder,  then, 
that  they  threw  aside  spades  and  bas- 
kets, and  joined  the  army  of  Hi- 
dalgo?" 

However  galling  the  patriot  cap- 
tain's observations  were  to  the  young 
nobleman,  the  latter  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  their  justice. 

^*  Do  you  think  we  are  dogs,  seflor?" 
continued  Jago.  ^^  You  are  a  bkauo^ 
a  white,  not  one  of  our  rultts  cer- 
tainly, but  of  as  pure  blood  as  any  of 
them.  You  have  never  felt  the  in- 
faama  de  derecho*  weighing  nponyon^ 
foUovfiuff  you  like  your  shadow,  and 
worse,  for  that  at  least  leaves  one 
during  the  rains ;  and  yet  my  father 
was  as  good  a  father  aa  any  l^aniard's 
could  l^,  and  my  mother  as  good  a 
mother.  But  what  was  the  tt^  of 
that  ?  Jago  is  a  Metis.  He  is  info- 
mons,  and  his  children's  children  after 
him." 

The  man  had  touched  briefly,  bat 
acutely,  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  two 
classes  oomposing  the  great  majority 
of  the  Meidcan  population,  and  his 
words  seemed  not  to  have  been  with* 


*  Infamous  by  birth.    The  children  of  whites  and  negroes^  or  iriutea  and 
Indians,  or  Indians  and  negroes,  were  infaunei  de  derecho. 
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oat  tbeir  efiect  upon  the  jotmg  Creole, 
who  replied  in  a  less  harsh  tone  than 
he  had  hitherto  employed — 

'^  If  Mexico  is  to  be  delivered  by 
Toa,  and  sach  as  you,  then  is  she  lost 
indeed." 

Jago  caught  at  the  word. 

''Delivered I*'  he  repeated  sarcas- 
tically. "  In  spite,  then,  of  your 
ariMocratic  blood,  you  feel  that  a  de- 
liverance is  wanted?  Yet  the  world 
$iy5,  that  for  six  months  past  you 
have  become  a  worse  Gachnpin  than 
the  Spaniards  themselves." 

Don  Manuel  cast  a  furious  glance 
at  the  Metis. 

"  Aha !  that  stings ! "  continued  the 
latter.  "  What!  have  they  played  you 
a  trick  too?  But  misencordia  with 
your  nobility,  who  quailed  before  the 
rising  sun  of  freedom,  and  deserted 
joar  own  country  to  aid  the  tyrants 
who  oppress  it.  When  such  was  the 
case,  the  time  was  come  for  the  people 
to  assert  their  rights ;  and  assert  them 
they  did,  as  you  know." 

''  And  a  fine  reward  they  got  for  so 
doing,"  retorted  the  youth. 

''*'  Our  day  will  come  yet,"  returned 
the  captain.  '^  You  are  cabaBeros^ 
very  gentle  and  noble  men,  and  we 
are  only  gactUoy  knaves  and  serfs — 
therefore  have  ye  hung  and  shot  us, 
dtrack  OS  down  like  oxen,  and  tramp- 
led OS  under  foot,  used  us  worse  than 
?uared  wolves.  Poor  Hidalgo ! "  con- 
tinued be  in  a  more  gentle  tone,  ^*  you 
little  thought,  twelve  months  before, 
how  you  would  be  peppered  by  the 
damnable  Gachupins.  They  rubbed 
his  hands  and  his  poor  bald  head  with 
brick-dust,  slipped  a  saA  benito  over 
him,  and  sent  him  straight  into  para- 
due,  where,  doubtless,  he  is  now 
giving  concerts,  with  his  musicians 
and  Uie  blesaed  St  Cecilia.  Allende 
ought  to  be  there,  too ;  but  he  is  a 
soldier,  and  perhaps  they  would  not 
let  him  in  amongst  the  eleven  thou* 
sand  virgins.  But  enough  of  this. 
yUj  we  venture  himibly  to  enquire 
of  bou  Manuel,  what  brought  him 
npon  this  lonely  marques-camino?  Has 
jonr  young  excellency,  perchance,  a 
faiH^  to  take  up  arms  for  Mexico  and 
freedom's  sake?" 


"  By  the  Holy  Virgin,  Jago,  you 
are  an  impudent  scotmdrel,  and  de- 
serve a  beating,  for  daring  to  suspect 
a  caballero  of  such  base  dispositions." 

The  Metis  smiled  scornfully. 

"  You  have  chosen  the  other  side, 
se&or,"  said  he,  ^'  instead  of  remain- 
ing neutral,  which  would  have  been 
best  for  you.  Ah  I  beams  from  bright 
eyes!  Aha!" 

"  Scoundrel  I "  cried  the  youth  with 
menacing  tone  and  gesture,  "  if  your 
tongue" 

"  Speaks,"  interrupted  Jago,  "what 
every  guachlnango*  in  Mexico  sings 
over  his  pulque.  But  love  blinds, 
they  say.  May  I  beg  to  know  what 
you  are  doing  on  this  road?" 

*'  Mind  your  own  business,"  re- 
plied the  angry  nobleman,  turning  his 
back  haughtily  upon  his  interrogator, 
who  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  comical  astonishment. 

"  Now,  by  my  poor  soul  I "  exclaim- 
ed the  captain,  "  that  is  an  amount 
of  pride  which,  if  divided  into  a  mil- 
lion of  doses,  would  stock  every  Creole 
in  Mexico  with  the  drag !  But  listen 
to  me,  young  su:.  All  things  have 
their  time,  says  the  proverb,  and  some 
two  years  back  this  behaviour  might 
have  been  very  suitable  from  your 
worship  towards  Jago  the  arriero ;  but 
times  are  changed  since  a  certain 
cura,  named  Hidalgo,  hoisted  the 
standard  of  Mexican  liberty.  Ah! 
your  nobility,  always  excepting  the 
very  noble  Conde  San  Jago,  display 
their  courage  in  tortulias  and  ball- 
rooms, in  intrigues  and  camarilla  con- 
spiracies ;  but  when  it  came  to  haid 
knocks  they  crept  out  of  the  way, 
and  left  thet)oor  priest  of  Dolores  to 
help  himself.  Hidalgo  did  not  un- 
derstaud  such  tricks,  and  began  in 
right  earnest.  You  should  have  seen 
Hidalgo  — >  you  would  never  have 
thought  him  the  man  he  was.  A 
short,  round,  little  fellow,  with  a  san- 
guine smile  and  lively  eyes,  and  a 
complexion  as  olive-green  as  the  Ma- 
deira bottles  he  was  so  fond  of.  His 
head  was  bald;  he  used  to  say  his 
bedstead  was  too  short,  and  had  rub- 
bed all  his  hair  off;  but  in  spite  of 
that,  and  of  his  threescore  years,  h% 


*  Gwehinaiigo  is  another  name  for  L^pero.    Pulque  is  the  fiavoorite  drink  of 
the  Meaicansi  made  from  the  sap  of  the  agave  or  aloe. 
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hod  the  sinews  of  a  caguar  and  the 
strength  of  a  giant ;  always  on  horse- 
back, and  a  splendid  rider,  for  he  had 
been  a  lancer  in  the  presidios^  and  had 
had  many  a  fight  with  those  devils  of 
Comanches.  Ah,  Hidalgo!  yon  de- 
served a  better  fate!**  condnded  the 
patriot  captain  in  a  saddened  tone. 

The  young  Creole  had  listened  with 
some  interest  to  this  short  bnt  gra- 
phic dietch  of  the  remarkable  man 


who  first,  with  unexampled  boldness, 
raised  the  banner  of  Mexican  libertf, 
and  who,  as  well  through  the  origi- 
nality of  his  private  life,  as  through 
his  political  virtues  and  failings,  bad 
become  an  object  of  idolatry  to  his 
firiends,  and  of  unappeasable  hatred 
to  his  opponents.  Just  as  Jago  finish- 
ed speaking,  Don  Manuel*s  servants 
and  muleteers  made  their  appearance 
upon  the  platform. 


CbAPTEB  the  NurSTEBHTB. 


To  heir  the  atory  of  your  Ufe^  iniloih  miut 
Take  the  ear  strangeij.*' 


"  Welcome,  Alonzo,  and  Pedro,  and 
Cosmo,  in  the  quarters  of  fireedora  !^* 
cried  Jago  to  the  servants,  as,  with 
outstretched  hand,  he  advanced  a  few 
steps  to  meet  them.  ^^  A  welcome  to 
yeaU!" 

"  M(ddUo  heregel^  cried  Alonzo, 
bringing  his  carbine  to  his  shoulder. 
"  Dog !  do  you  dare" 

The  other  servants  joyfully  took  the 
proffered  hand.  The  arrieros  bowed 
before  the  man  who  had  so  lately  been 
one  of  themselves,  with  marks  of  deep 
reverence,  which  were  only  stopped 
by  a  significant  sign  from  their  ct« 
devani  comrade. 

^'  Always  the  same  man,  Alonzo," 
said  the  captain  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh ;  ^*'  just  fit  to  say  *■  beso  las  manos 
a  m  smoria,^  and  to  cringe  and  bow 
before  counts  and  marquises.  But  it 
is  ill  speaking  with  dogs  of  that  kind," 
added  he,  as  he  again  turned  to  the 
young  nobleman.  "  Yes,  sellor,"  he 
continued,  "  Hidalgo  was  a  true  man. 
He  it  was  who  first  put  me  out  of 
conceit  with  slavery  of  all  kinds.  Tis 
just  sixteen  months  and  three  weeks 
to-morrow,  since  the  shell  burst. 
Hidalgo  was  keeping  the  tertniia  with 
his  musicians — it  was  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. In  came  Don  Ignado  Allende  y 
Unzaga,  as  white  as  ashes;  he  had 
ridden  for  dear  life  from  Valladolid, 
where  Itnrriaga,  in  order  to  secure 
his  place  in  heaven,  had  consigned 
his  sworn  brothers  to  destruction,  by 
confessing  every  thing  to  Father  Gil, 
who  in  his  turn  had  confiessed  to  the 
Audiencii^.    The  corregidor  of  Val- 


ladolid had  been  immediately  arrest- 
ed as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  luckily  this  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Allende  and  Aldama, 
who  hastened  to  horse,  and  came  as 
fast  as  spur  and  whip  could  bring 
them,  to  take  counsel  of  the  only  man 
who  could  help  them  in  their  ex- 
tremity. And  counsel  he  gave  them. 
He  and  the  captain  delib^^ted  for 
one  hour,  and  then  out  he  came,  brisk 
and  bold,  and  declared  himself  read^ 
for  the  fight.  Off  he  started  to  the 
prison,  put  a  pistol  to  the  jailer's 
head,  and  compelled  him  to  give  np 
the  keys  and  set  loose  the  prisoners. 
Allende  went  to  the  houses  of  the 
Gachupins  and  took  away  their  money, 
givmg  them  acknowledgments  for  it 
All  this  was  done  without  blood  being 
spilled.  Only  one  Gachupin,  who  be- 
haved roughly  to  Hidal«>,  had  been 
slightly  wounded.  The  Indians,  Me- 
tises, and  Zambos,  rallied  round  their 
cura,  and  away  they  all  went  to 
Miguel  el  Grande  and  Zdaya,  where 
an  infantry  regiment  and  four  sooad- 
rons  of  cavahy  joined  them.  On  to 
Guanaxato,  where  another  battalion 
came  over.  Todos  dhbohsT  con- 
tinued Jago, ''  Hidalgo  had  now  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  back; 
but  what  were  they?  Hiree  thousand 
infantry  and  four  hundred  cavaliy 
among  a  legion  of  Indians.  Hie  sol- 
diers were  lost  amid  the  brown  mul- 
titude, like  flies  in  a  pail  of  pnlqne. 
The  fifty  thousand  Indians  were  shoe- 
less and  half.naked,  armed  with  dobs 
and  slings,  or  at  most  with  machetes, 
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wfaich  mi^t  do  well  enough  to  cut  up 
ttuajoy^  but  were  a  deal  too  short  to 
be  meaBnred  with  Spanish  bayonets. 
Ctpital  fellows  were  they  for  plunder- 
ing  tnd  mnrdering,  bnt  ill  fitted  for  a 
Hgfat.  In  Mignel  el  Grande,  in  San 
Felipe,  in  Zelaya,  the  Gachnpins  had 
been  cot  off  to  a  man.  That  wonld 
not  have  mattered  much,  bnt  the 
gate  irracumale  had  inclnded  the 
Creoles  with  the  Spaniards.  In  Gaan- 
axito,  it  was  stiU  worse.  I  joined 
Hidalgo  jnst  in  time  for  that  dance. 
We  were  received  with  open  arms  by 
tbe  Leperos  and  Indians,  bnt  the 
Creoles  and  Gachnpins  had  shut  them- 
selves  up  in  the  Alhondega.  This 
was  tiie  first  resistance  onr  mad  mob 
had  met  with,  and  they  mshed  like 
raging  sarages  to  attack  the  granary. 
Thej  were  right  well  receiyed,  and  a 
desperate  fight  began.  At  last  a  giant 
of  a  tmatero  found  an  enormons  flat 
stone,  put  it  on  his  head  as  he  might 
have  done  his  sombrero,  and  held  it 
on  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  a 
figfated  torch  in  his  left,  he  set  fire  to 
the  door  of  the  Alhondega.  A  way 
was  soon  opened  to  the  assailants, 
who  mshed  in  over  the  smouldering 
fragments  of  the  door.  In  a  few 
mmntes  fourteen  hnndred  Spaniards 
aod  Creoles,  with  wives  and  children, 
were  stabbed,  struck  down,  and  torn 
in  pieces.  The  Indians  waded  in  blood 
and  treasure.  The  latter  they  brought 
oot  by  baskets  full;  and  the  fools 
might  be  seen  changing  doubloons  for 
copper  money,  taking  them  for  half- 
dollar  bits. 

"About  four  thousand  Indians  had 
joined  us  out  of  the  city,  and  thirty 
thoosand  out  of  the  district,  of  Guan- 
uato.  Hidalgo  was  at  the  summit 
of  his  glory.  A  council  of  war  had 
named  bim  generalissimo ;  AUende 
vas  his  second  in  command ;  Ballesa, 
Ximenes,  and  Aldama,  lleatenant- 
gcnerate;  Abasala,  Ocon,  and  the 
hrofhers  Martinez  were  brigadiers. 
Hidalgo  sang  a  Te  Deum^  and  divided 
the  army  into  regiments,  each  of  a 
thousand  men,  and  gave  regular  pay ; 
to  the  officers  three  dollars  a-day,  the 
cavalry  one  dollar,  and  the  rest  half  a 
dollar.  He  himself  appeared  in  field- 
marshal's  nniform,  blue  with  white 


facings,  the  medal  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  upon  his  breast.  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  however,  to  have 
named  him  archbishop,  and  made 
Allende  general -in -chief.  Hidalgo 
was  a  capital  priest,  but  a  thorough 
bad  general,  and  could  not  even  main- 
tain discipline  in  his  army.  In  his 
first  anger  at  the  Creoles  for  keeping 
aloof  from  the  revolution,  he  had  in- 
cluded them  in  the'  cry  of  '  Mueran 
los  Gachupinos !^  and  now  his  eighty 
thousand  Indians  had  taken  their  cue 
from  him,  and  murdered,  and  ravaged, 
and  burned,  wherever  they  came,  like 
incarnate  devils.  In  this  manner,  the 
Creoles  had  been  rendered  our  inve- 
terate enemies— more  the  pity.  My 
late  mother  used  always,  when  she 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Guadalupe, 
to  bum  two  tapers,  a  white  and  a 
black  one — ^the  first  for  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  second  for  the  devil. 
^  There  is  no  knowing,*  she  used  to 
say,  *  what  one  may  come  to.' " 

The  interesting  nature  of  Jago's 
nan'ative,  and  his  originality  of  man- 
ner, had  by  this  time  riveted  the 
attention  of  Don  Manuel  and  his  at- 
tendants. 

"  When  we  left  Gnanaxato,"  con- 
tinued the  ex-muleteer,  "we  were 
more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  but 
only  three  thousand  four  hundred  of 
us  were  armed.  The  gente'irradanale^ 
in  their  mad  rage,  had  destroyed  even 
the  muskets  of  the  Gachnpins.  Our 
numbers,  however,  still  kept  increa- 
sing, and  Hidalgo  continued  his  march 
in  triumph.  On  the  27th  October  we 
were  in  Tolncca.  On  the  28th  we  met 
Tnndllo  at  Las  Cruces,  and  scattered 
him  and  his  fifteen  hundred  men  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Two  days  later  we 
were  in  sight  of  Mexico." 

The  captain  paused.  His  delivery 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative 
had  been  hurried  and  broken ;  he  was 
evidently  much  excited  by  the  reca- 
pitulation of  the  stirring  scenes  in 
which  he  had  mingled.  With  visible 
effort  he  resumed — 

"  Ah,  Mexico,  estrelia  del  mundo  ! 
Well  might  thy  beauty  and  brilliancy 
dazzle  the  judgment  of  the  poor  cura. 
Hidalgo  seemed  to  lose  his  head.  In- 
stead of  marching  at  once  upon  the  city. 


*  Beef,  salted  and  dried. 
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he  sent  Qenend  Ximenes  with  a  sum- 
mons to  it  to  sorrender.  Ximenes,  the 
gceatest  poltroon  that  ever  disgraced 
an  epaulet,  came  back  with  the  most 
exaggerated  stories  of  the  formidable 
preparations  that  were  making  to  re- 
ceive us.  This  disconcerted  Hidalgo ; 
and  on  the  top  of  that  out  came  a 
whole  regiment  of  priests  and  shave- 
lings, sent  by  the  Viceroy,  and  thej 
talked  to  Hidalgo  about  hell-fire  and 
such  like,  tiU  he  swore  it  would  be 
the  most  frightful  sacrilege  to  deliver 
up  Mexico,  the  seat  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion and  of  all  piety,  to  the  gente  ir^ 
racionale.  Moreover,  we  learned  that 
Call\ja  had  beaten  Sanchez  at  Que- 
retaro,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Cadena.  Holy  .  vu'gin  I  **  groaned 
Jago.  "Hidalgo  acted  like  a  mad- 
man. Instead  of  taking  possession 
of  Mexico  with  his  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  Indians  and  four  thousand 
troops  of  the  line,  which  he  might 
have  done  without  opposition,  he 
ordered  a  retreat,  after  we  had  been  a 
whole  day  staring  at  the  citv  like 
gaping  idiots.  Vanegas  was  already 
on  the  start  for  Vera  Cruz  with  his 
two  thousand  men.  Allende,  all  of 
us,  begged,  prayed,  entreated ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use — ^retreat  we  did,  and 
at  Aculco  ran  right  into  the  jaws  of 
Calleja  and  Cadena. 

"  I  was  m  Allende*s  division,"  con- 
tiuued  Jago.  "  That  chief  sent  Gene- 
ral Ximenes  with  a  despatch  to  Hi- 
dalgo, and  I  was  ordered  to  attend 
him.  His  excellency,  Hidalgo  that 
is*  to  say,  was  stationed  on  the  hill  of 
Aculco,  surrounded  by  his  staff ;  and 
dose  beside  him  were  the  fourteen 
cannons  that  composed  our  whole  ar- 
tillery. It  was  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember. Wo  were  scarcely  fifty  paces 
from  Allende  and  his  aide-de-camps, 
when  Ximenes  tmned  to  me  and 
handed  me  the  despatch,  which  was 
written  on  an  agave  leaf. 

"  ^  Go,'  said  he,  ^  and  deliver  this 
to  General  Hidalgo.* 

"  I  stared  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  *  But,  General ' sud  L 

"  ^  But  me  no  buts.  I  served  ten 
years  In  his  majesty's  troops  and 
never  used  the  word.  Away  with 
you.' 

"  The  style  had  altered.  Our  op- 
pressors and  enemies  were  suddenly 


converted  into  his  mijesty's  troops. 
I  said  nothing,  however,  but  went 
forward  with  the  despatch,  while  the 
general  turned  back.  To  say  the 
truth,  he  looked  rather  knocked  op— 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  the  rainy 
season,  the  roads  were  dreadfoliy 
bad,  our  marches  had  been  long  and 
fatiguing,  and  time  for  rest  scantj. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  had  no  stomach  for 
the  bullets  of  the  Gachupins,  who  now 
appeared  advancing  like  walls  of 
polished  steel  from  the  direction  of 
Aculco.  It  was  curious  to  obserre 
the  astonishment  and  childish  delight 
of  our  IndianS|  who  for  the  fiirst  time 
in  their  lives  beheld  an  army  drawn 
up  in  rank  and  file,  with  its  artillery 
and  cavah-y.  They  danced  and  jump- 
ed  about  for  joy ;  and  soon  began  to 
use  their  slings,  and  hurl  showers  of 
stones  at  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
halted,  evidently  startled  and  intimi- 
dated by  our  numbers.  But  the  stones 
and  arrows  whistled  about  their  cars, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  It  but  to 
fight.  As  I  was  riding  across,  at  fall 
gallop,  to  Hidalgo's  position,  the 
Spanish  skirmishers  spread  them- 
selves out  along  the  cactus  hedges 
and  over  the  aK>e  fields,  andponed 
and  popped  away.  The  firing  soon 
became  warm,  as  more  mlquelets  and 
ca9adores  joined  in  It ;  and  from  oot 
of  every  ditch  and  hollow,  fix>m  be- 
hind each  bush  and  tree,  the  bullets 
came  whistling.  Suddenly,  in  the 
background,  there  glared  a  dozen 
streams  of  fire,  lookmg  white  in  the 
broad  daylight,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Ught  grey  smoke,  and  down  went  a 
few  score  of  Indians,  never  to  stand 
up  again  in  this  life.  Tlie  infernal 
^  music  became  each  moment  loader. 
The  smoke  was  thickest  and  the  fire 
hottest  around  the  rising  ground  on 
which  Hidalgo  had  stationed  himself, 
with  our  regiments  of  Zelaya  and  Val- 
ladolld  in  his  front,  the  Reyna  and 
Principe  cavalry  covering  the  flanks. 
As  I  approached  the  hUlock,  a  body 
often  thousand  Indians,  flirious  at  the 
murderous  fire  kept  up  by  the  enemy  *d 
artillerr,  rushed  forward  like  a  herd 
of  wild  buffaloes,  bearing  down  all 
opi^itlon  by  their  mere  mass  and 
weiffht.  The  foremost  had  already 
readied  the  guns,  and  as  they  had 
never  before  in  their  Hves  seen  such 
things,  what  did  the  poor  devib  do 
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bat  takQ  off  their  straw  hats  and  try 
to  stop  np  the  months  of  the  cannon  1 
JoBt  then  np  came  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  dashed  amongst 
them,  and  scattered  them  Uke  chaff. 
All  was  confusion  on  this  part  of  the 
Ihie;  bnt  our  troops  in  front  of  the 
hillock  still  stood  firm  and  unbroken. 

"  *  Where  is  he  ?'  enquired  a  Span- 
ish major,  who  at  that  moment  rode 
up  beside  me,  leaning  forwai'd  in  his 
saddle,  his  feet  firm  in  the  stirrups, 
his  hand  clutching  his  charger's  mane. 
I  knew  not  whom  he  meant ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
he  slid  gently  off  his  horse  into  the 
dost.  A  bullet  had  struck  him — his 
race  was  run.  My  horse  was  nearly 
dead  with  fatigue.  I  jumped  off  and 
got  upon  that  of  the  Spaniard. 
Scarcely  was  the  exchange  effected, 
when  I  heard  a  harsh  high-toned 
Toice,  like  that  of  a  gallinazo,  issuing 
from  the  centre  of  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

**  *  Adeiante  I    Forward ! '  it  cried. 

"  I  knew  the  tones ;  they  wei*e  those 
of  Mexico's  destroying  angel.  I  gave 
my  horse  the  spur;  but  I  was  already 
in  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  lancers, 
who  swept  me  along  with  them  as  a 
whirlwind  does  a  feather.  On  a  sud- 
den there  appeared  through  the  smoke 
the  horses'  heads  and  glittering  sabres 
of  the  patriot  cavalry.  There  was  a 
crash — a  few  dozen  pistol-shots — a 
hundred  thousand  cui*ses ;  the  Span- 
iards had  charged  and  broken  through 
them. 

"  *  Adeiante ! '  again  screamed  the 
sharp  screeching  voice.  ^  Adeiante  1 
Muera  la  gavilla  I  Por  la  honra  de  su 
Magestad^  y  de  la  santissima  Virgen^ 
y  del  Kedentor  de  Atolnico ! ' 

"  A  Spaniard  always  thinks  firet  of 
his  king,  then  of  the  Virgin,  and  in 
the  last  place  of  his  God ;  and  Cal- 
leja  is  a  true  Spaniard.  He  was 
deadly  pale,  and  seemed  rather  to 
hang  than  sit  upon  his  saddle  ;  from 
his  right  wrist  dangled  his  sabre ;  his 
left  hand  held  a  rosary  and  a  relic  of 
some  kind,  which  he  kissed  repeated- 
ly, while  his  face  was  horribly  dis- 
torted with  rage  and  anxiety. 

"  The  regiments  of  Zeluy  a  and  Val- 
ladolid  stood  like  walls ;  when  a  man 
fell,  one  of  the  ofQcers  sprang  from  the 
centre  of  the  square  to  supply  his 
place. 

'^  ^  Adeiante^  soldados,  por  la  honra 


de  su  Magestadr  croaked  Callcja, 
who  was  foaming  and  writhing  with 
fury.  At  that  moment  up  came  an- 
other swarm  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
Indians  from  the  left  wins,  eager  to 
seek  safety  behind  the  soldiers  from 
the  murderous  fire  of  the  artillery. 
The  regiment  of  lancers  wheeled  to 
the  right,  allowed  the  Indians  to  pass, 
and  then,  lowering  their  lances,  drove 
the  defenceless  mob  upon  the  bayonets 
of  their  own  friends.  In  an  instant 
the  squares  were  broken.  Adios, 
Mexico ! 

"  The  cries  of  rage  of  the  patriots, 
and  the  shouts  of  triumph  of  our  foes, 
still  ring  in  my  eai*s.  Thanks  to  the 
goodness  of  my  horse,  I  escaped  the 
slaughter  that  ensued:  and,  taking 
the  road  to  Guanaxato,  soon  found 
myself  with  Allende,  the  only  one  of 
om*  generals  who  had  not  lost  all 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  But 
he  was  no  longer  the  same  man ;  a 
ghost,  a  skeleton,  was  he ;  the  last 
eight  days  had  turned  his  hair  white. 
He  still  hoped,  however,  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy  and  save  Guan- 
axato. With  five  thousand  Indians, 
and  eight  hundicd  recruits,  he  gave 
them  battle.  We  fought  like  lions 
over  their  whelps — but  all  in  vainl 
The  odds  were  too  great.  Hidalgo 
in  his  panic  had  abready  fled  to  Gua- 
dalajara, and  left  us  in  the  lurch.  We 
were  obliged  to  follow. 

"  Four  days  after  the  battle  of 
Mai-fil,  Allende  said  to  me — ^Jago, 
for  God  and  the  saints'  sake,  go  back 
to  Guanaxato,  and  see  how  it  fares 
with  the  unfortunate  city !  Go,  Jago, 
for  heaven's  sake,  go !' 

'^His  hair  stood  on  end,  and  the 
sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  as 
he  spoke.  I  understood  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  and  shuddered. 
Taking  fifty  mounted  Indians  with 
me,  I  set  out,  though  I  would  as  soon 
have  gone  to  hell  itself.  Guanaxato 
had  received  us  on  our  advance  with 
open  arms ;  fourteen  hundred  Gachu- 
pins  had  fallen  at  the  storming  of  the 
Alhondega.  After  that,  its  fate  was 
no  longer  doubtful.  But  I  had  not 
expected  any  thing  so  bad  as  I  found. 

^^  Allende  had  prdered  me  to  use 
haste,  and  I  obeyed  his  orders.  On 
the  second  day  aft;er  leaving  him,  we 
rode  into  Bunas,  four  leagues  from 
Guanaxato.  A  solitary  Zamba  showed 
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herself  like  a  spectre  at  the  door  of 
the  yen  to.  She  was  the  first  human 
beiog  we  had  seen  dniing  oar  two 
days*  march,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  Tillage. 

^^^All  is  qniet,  sefiores,'  said  she 
in  a  hollow  shuddering  tone,  pointing 
with  her  meagre  hand  towards  the 
neighbouring  conodia,  or  gully.  I 
looked  into  it.  Holy  God!  it  was 
blood  red;  filled  with  a  crimson  slime. 
It  was  mnning  with  gore. 

"'For  three  days  past,'  grinned 
the  Zamba,  4t  runs  thus.* 

'^  I  threw  away  the  glass  of  aguar- 
diente she  had  brought  me,  for  it 
smeUed  of  blood.  Thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  gallinazos, 
coyotes,  and  zepilots,  were  arriving 
from  all  quarters,  and  prowling,  run- 
ning, and  flying  in  the  direction  of  the 
unfortunate  town. 

"  It  was  a  cool  November  morning 
on  which  we  approached  Guanaxato; 
the  air  was  dear  and  transparent,  the 
heavens  were  a  bright  blue ;  over  the 
cafiada  there  float^  a  cloud  of  light 
greyish  vapour  that  extended  a  full 
league ;  here  and  there,  this  vapour 
seemed  to  assume  a  reddish  tinge, 
and  then  a  steam  like  the  smoke  of 
burning  sulphur  gave  such  a  look  of 
chaos  to  the  atmosphere,  that  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  devils  of  aU  the  seventeen 
hells  had  been  roasting  beneath.  Now 
and  then  a  flame  flickered  out  of  the 
vapour ;  it  was  a  foul  and  revolting 
spectacle. 

"  It  was  over  the  suburb  of  Guan- 
axato, Marfil  by  name,  and  over 
Guanaxato  itself,  the  rich  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants,  that  this  long 
bank  of  exhalation  hung  like  a  palL 
What  the  place  resembled  when  we 
entered  it,  I  can  hardly  say,  for  Cal- 
leja  had  been  there,  and  had  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  devoted  town.  In 
city  and  suburb,  in  the  mines  and 
founderies,  all  was  hushed;  not  a  blow 
of  a  hammer  was  heard,  not  a  wheel 
was  turning ;  no  footsteps  nor  voice 
broke  the  unnatural  stillness.  We 
entered  the  suburb,  and  the  signs  of 
the  festival  of  blood  began  to  multi- 
ply themselves ;  dead  bodies  became 
more  plentiful ;  here  and  there  the 
cafiada  was  choked  up  with  them ; 
while,  in  other  places,  broken  bag- 
gage waggons,  d^^  mules  and  horses, 
were  lying  in  picturesque  confusion. 


Wolves  and  carrion  birds  were  tear- 
ing and  rending  the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  patriots.  From  one  wall 
near  the  entrance  of  the  town  ahan- 
dred  Indians  were  hanging;  a  little 
further  on,  a  like  number  had  been 
literally  torn  in  pieces  as  if  by  wfld 
horses,  and  their  heads  and  limbs  lay 
scattered  about,  so  frightfully  mangled 
that  even  the  coyotes  turned  a»de 
and  left  them.  A  fine  feast  -day  must 
that  have  been  for  Calleja,  thought  I 
— but  pshaw!  we  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing. 

"  The  bridge  over  the  cafiada  had 
been  broken  down,  but  a  new  one  re- 
placed it ;  the  piles  consisted  of  hu- 
man bodies,  upon  which  boards  yrere 
laid.  We  were  now  in  the  city  itsdf. 
Truly,  they  had  made  dean  work  of 
it.  Of  the  thousands  of  houses  that 
had  nestled  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the'stream,  nought  renudned 
but  fragments  of  blackened  wall  and 
smoking  timber.  Among  these  ruins 
were  oUier  things,  fat  stinking  things, 
stumps  and  shapeless  masses,  which 
lay  scattered,  and  in  some  places  piled 
up,  amid  the  reeking  embers.  We 
took  them  at  first  for  stones  and 
pieces  of  rock ;  but  we  were  mistaken. 
They  were  the  roasted  carcasses  of 
Guanaxato's  wretched  inhabitants- 
hideous  lumps  I  the  feet,  hands,  and 
heads  burnt  away,  the  bodies  baked 
by  the  fire.  In  many  of  the  huts,  or 
at  least  on  the  places  wh^re  the  huts 
had  stood,  heaps  of  these  bodies  had 
burnt  together  in  one  pes^ential 
mass,  and  now  emitted  an  imbearable 
stench.  Not  a  living  human  crea- 
ture to  be  seen,  but  thousands  of 
wolves  and  vultures;  although  even 
these  neither  snarled  nor  screamed, 
but  seemed  almost  as  if  they  Mt  the 
desolation  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. My  Indians  did  not  utter 
a  word ;  our  mules  scarcely  dared  to 
set  their  feet  down;  they  pricked 
their  ears,  bristled  up  their  manes, 
refused  to  advance,  shyed,  and  some 
even  fell.  No  wonder.  Their  path 
lay  over  corpses  1 

"  We  reached  the  Plaaa  Mayor.  It 
was  there  that  Calleja  had  held  his 
chief  banquet,  and  wallowed  with  bis 
Spaniards  in  Mexican  blood.  We 
waded  through  a  red  slime  which  co- 
vered the  whole  square  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches;  the  Ex»di^  wer^  heaped 
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Dp  like  maize  sacks.  In  the  Alhon- 
dega  we  found  a  thousand  ^onng  girls 
in  a  state — €rod  be  mercifnl  to  our 
poor  souls !  The  Gachupins  had  first 
bratallj  outraged,  and  then  slain 
them,  but  slain  them  in  a  manner — 
/entf,  Maria^  y  JoUl  Can  it  be  true 
that  S{MUiiards  are  bom  of  woman  ? 
Seflores  I  on  the  market-place  alone, 
fourteen  thousand  Mexicans,  young 
women,  matrons  and  children,  and 
men  both  young  and  old,  had  been 
butchered  with  every  refinement  of 
cruelty.  It  .would  have  taken  too 
much  powder  to  have  shot  them, 
quoth  Calleja,  and  forsooth  the  rebels 
were  not  worth  the  outlay. 

^^  We  had  seen  enough,"  continued 
Jago,  over  whose  cheeks  burning 
tears  were  now  running,  while  his 
voice  was  choked  with  rage.  ^^It 
was  not  the  first  time  we  had  seen 
bloodshed,  and  our  stomachs  could 
bear  something,  but  this  was  too 
much.  We  turned  back  to  Guadala- 
jara more  dead  than  alive. 

*^  What  followed  is  scarce  worth 
relating.  We  strove  to  make  another 


stand,  brought  down  forty-three  can- 
nons from  San  Bias,  and  fortified  our- 
selves at  the  bridge  of  Calderon ;  but 
all  in  vain !  The  angel  of  death  had 
marked  us  for  his  prey;  Guanaxato 
had  quenched  our  courage ;  we  were 
no  longer  the  same  men.  At  one  mo- 
ment there  seemed  still  a  chance  of 
victory  and  revenge.  Our  Indians, 
who  fought  like  tigers,  although  with- 
out order  or  discipline,  made  a  despe- 
rate charge  upon  Calleja^s  aimy.  The 
whole  line  gave  way;  the  fight  was 
.  won.  At  that  very  instant  an  ammu- 
nition-waggon blew  up ;  the  Indians 
thought  that  Satan  himself  was  come 
amongst  them,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  took  to  flight;  the  Ga- 
chupins plucked  up  courage ;  a  fresh 
regiment,  which  CaUeja  had  kept  in 
reserve,  charged  vigorously.  All  was 
over. 

"  It  was  plain  that  Hidalgo^s  star 
had  set.  He  fled^  poor  fellow !  was 
betrayed  and  delivered  up  by  his  own 
countrymen.  But  hasUi  /  The  account 
was  closed  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven." 


ChAPTSS  TBS  TWBNTIBTH. 


**  Bren  m  they  fell,  In  iUes  they  lay ; 
Like  the  mover'a  grMs  at  the  close  of  day. 
When  hlB  votIc  It  done  on  the  lerelVd  plain, 
Sneh  was  the  fUl  of  the  foremost  slain." 

3t^  of  CSorinlA. 


The  pati-iot  captain^s  animated  nar- 
rative had  not  failed  to  make  a  lively 
impression   on  his  hearers,    at  the 
same  time  that  it  worked  a  remark- 
able change  in  his  own  appearance. 
StroDgly  excited  by  the  recollections 
it  called  up,  the  disagreeable  and  ra- 
ther mean  expression  of  his  tawny 
physiognomy  vanished,  his  forehead 
seemed  to  expand,  and  a  sarcastic 
and  scornful  smile  that  at  times  play- 
ed over  his  features  gave  him  an  air 
of  superiority  to  his  hearers,  as,  with 
that  extraordinary  flexibility  of  organ 
that  is  to  be  remarked  in  southern 
nations,  he  narrated  the  various  stir- 
nog  events  of  the  first  patriot  cam- 
paign ;  the  struggles  and  sufierings  of 
his  countrymen,  the  unbounded  cru- 
elty and  excesses  of  their  ruthless 
oppressors.    There  was  a  pause  when 
be  finished    speaking,    which   was 
shortly  broken  by  the  report  of  a 


musket  in  the  adjacent  wood.  Jago 
started,  and  listened.  A  second  and 
a  third  report  followed. 

*  ^  Misericordia  I  Los  Gachupinos ! " 
shouted  the  captain,  springing  upon  a 
fragment  of  rock,  and  rolling  his  eyes 
wildly  around.  ^^  They  are  upon  us ! 
Bun,  Mateo,  Hippolito!  See  what 
they  are,  and  whence  they  come. 
Bun,  I  say  1  Have  you  lead  at  your 
heels?" 

The  two  Zambos  set  themselves  in 
motion,  but  presently  paused,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  proceed.  Jago 
drew  a  small  silver  whistle  from  bis 
girdle,  and  blew  it  with  all  the  power 
of  his  lungs. 

^^The  saints  be  with  us,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^and  thou  in  particular, 
blessed  St  Martin  I  If  they  come  from 
the  direction  of  Tesmelucos,  then  are 
we  peppered  and  salted.  Holy  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe  1    A  silver  candlestick 
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and  ten  wax  tapen,  an  inch  thick,  so 
soon  as  I  can  obtain  them,  if  thou 
wilt  deiirer  qb  from  this  strait  V* 

He  was  intermpted  hi  his  ejacula- 
tions by  the  sound  of  a  volley  of  small 
arms  from  the  wood,  and  the  next 
instant  a  herd  of  half-naked  Indians, 
Metises  and  Zambos,  with  scarcely 
any  clothing  bat  aheepskinB  round 
thehr  bodies,  and  straw -hats  upon 
their  heads,  rushed  out  from  under 
the  trees,  closely  pursued  by  the  dra^ 
goons  of  the  re^^ment  of  Espafia,  who 
began  to  gallop  along  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  surround  the  open  space 
on  all  sides.  The  arrieros,  at  the 
very  first  beginning  of  the  firing,  had 
placed  their  mules  and  themselves  in 
safety  behind  the  rock,  concealed  in 
the^  thicket  of  dwarf-oak  and  pines. 
Jago  had  spoken  once  or  twice  to 
them  and  fb  the  servants  in  a  low 
and  urgent  tone,  but  his  whisperings 
produced  no  visible  efi^ect. 

*^^  Por  todoM  M9Uo»r^  cried  he  to 
his  Indians,  ^*  to  the  right,  children, 
Nombre  de  DiotI  or  yon  are  all  lost. 
Jeam  Maria  !  they  do  not  hear  1 " 

The  unfortunate  patriots,  who  had 
been  surprised  daring  their  siesta, 
now  came  ranning  out  of  the  wood  in 
great  numbers,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  squadron  of  dragoons  at  their 
heels.  Upon  finding  themselves  cut 
off  from  the  path  down  the  barranca, 
they  set  up  a  frightful  howl,  and  dis- 
persed to  the  right  and  left,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  escape  the  troopers, 
who  formed  line,  and,  with  furious 
sabre-cuts,  and  loud  shouts  of  "  Viva 
el  Rey!'  drove  the  fugitives  before 
them  like  a  fiock  of  sheep. 

Don  Mannel,  who  remained  beside 
his  mules  and  attendants,  had  at  first 
witnessed  this  inhuman  hunt  with 
more  curiosity  than  sympathy ;  but 
when  the  dragoons  began  to  cut  and 
slash  among  the  defenceless  Indians, 
the  scene  evidently  became  painful  to 
him;  his  eyes  fiashcd,  his  cheeks 
glowed,  his  features  expressed  the 
utmost  indignation  and  anger. 

The  Indians  were  caught  as  In  a 
trap;  precipices  on  the  one  side,  an 
implacable  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  on 
the  other.  Each  moment  dragoons 
made  their  appearance  out  of  the 
wood  by  ones  and  twos,  driving  more 
ftigitives  before  them.  At  last,  when 
the  latter  found  themselves  pressed 


together  in  one  dense  body,  they 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  break 
through  their  enmnlea  and  gain  the 
entrance  of  the  barranca.  But  the 
dragoons  saw  their  object,  and  has- 
tened to  frustrate  it.  Strengthening 
their  ranks  on  that  side,  they  com- 
pletely BuiTounded  the  Indians,  and 
oonunenoed  an  indiscriminate  and 
barbarous  slaughter.  The  more  the 
.  victims  sought  to  escape  their  perse- 
cutors, the  more  dense  became  their 
mass,  and  the  more  fatal  the  blows  of 
the  Spaniards.  There  were  between 
five  and  six  hundred  of  the  patriots. 
On  a  sudden,  and  as  if  by  a  general 
impulse,  the  unfortunate  wretches 
threw  themselves  upon  their  knees, 
raised  their  clasped  hands,  and,  in 
heart-rending  tones,  sned  for  mercy. 

^*  Cuariell  par  el  amor  de  Dtoi^ 
cuarteir 

**  Buen  mage  h  he  infiemoe  /"  was 
the  savage  reply  of  the  dragoons,  and 
heads  and  hands  fell  in  all  dfaiections. 

^*-  Infernal  villains !  *'  exdaimed  Don 
Manuel,  overcome  by  his  indignation 
at  the  barbarity  of  the  soldiery.  And 
hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  wheo, 
by  an  incontrollable  impulse,  he  raised 
the  pistols  he  still  held  in  his  hands, 
and  fired  them  at  the  dragoons ;  then 
hurrying  to  one  of  the  mul^  he 
snatched  another  brace  from  the  hol- 
sters attached  to  the  saddle. 

^^  Por  el  amor  de  Dioe!  Par  la 
eantissima  madre!  Think  of  your 
mother,  tlilnk  of  the  count,  of  El- 
vira I  ^*  implored  Alonzo,  throwing 
his  arms  round  his  voung  master. 

"Stand  offl*'  shouted  the  youth 
fiercely ;  "  or  bv  the  living  God  I 
shoot  you  on  the  spot,  sooner  than 
let  this  inhuman  butchenr  oontinnf ." 

Pushing  the  servant  violently  from 
him,  he  sprang  forward  and  dischai^ 
his  two  other  pistols.  Two  dragoons 
fell  from  their  saddles. 

"  Holy  virgin  1"  exclaimed  the  old 
serving  man,  "  he  will  be  the  min  of 
himself,  of  his  family,  of  all  of  us. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  back  out.  Take 
good  aim,  Pedro,  Cosmo."  And  the 
three  men  fired  their  carbines,  while 
Jago  and  the  muleteers,  hastily  fol- 
lowing their  example  with  their  tra- 
bucos,  half  a  dozen  of  the  Spaniards 
bit  the  dust. 

A  short  pause  ensued.  The  shota 
ft^m  the  thicket  had  come  like  s 
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thunderbolt  upon  the  inhuman  dra- 
goons and  their  victims.  The  latter 
stared  for  a  few  seconds  wildly  around 
them,  as  if  uncertain  whence  came 
the  unexpected  succour.  Their  inde- 
cision was  put  an  end  to  by  Jago. 

^^Ahajo  con  ellos  /"  shouted  he  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  "  Down  with  the 
dogs !" 

And  at  the  word,  the  Indians, 
rousing  from  their  apathy,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed Spaniards,  wrested  their  weapons 
from  them  in  spite  of  the  murderous 
blows  of  the  other  dragoons,  and  in 
their  turn  assumed  the  offensive.  Don 
Manners  blood  was  now  thoroughly 
heated  with  the  fight.  Every  shot 
that  was  fired  at  this  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  rolled 
and  rattled  its  echoes  round  the  hills 
in  long-continued  thunder,  and  added 
to  the  din  and  excitement  of  the 
scene. 

"  Are  you  loaded  ?  "  cried  the  young 
nobleman,  as  he  shot  down  the  first 
man  of  a  detachment  which  was  ad- 
vancing to  attack  the  new  foe  in  his 
ambush.  Servants  and  muleteers  fol- 
lowed his  example,  five  more  saddles 
were  emptied,  and  immediately  the 
Indians  threw  themselves  upon  the 
fallen,  regardless  of  wounds,  and 
seized  their  sabres  and  carbines.  The 
fight  grew  more  furious  in  proportion 
as  the  sides  became  more  equal. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  and  to  your 
Sefloria,  our  time  is  come  ! "  murmur- 
ed Jago.  And  with  the  cry  of  **  Death 
to  the  Gachupins!"  he  sprang  from 
his  cover,  and  fell  with  a  tiger's  leap 
upon  the  dragoons.  The  latter  began 
to  lose  ground  ;  for  while  twenty  pa- 
triots, now  well  armed,  found  them 
occupation  in  front,  hundreds  of  others 
attacked  them  on  the  flanks  and  in 
rear,  climbing  upon  the  cruppers  of 
the  horses,  clasping  the  riders  round 
the  body,  and  dragging  them  from 
the  saddle.  Even  the  wounded  twined 
their  bleeding  and  mutilated  limbs 
round  the  horses'  legs,  and  made  their 
sharp  teeth  meet  in  the  very  muscle 
of  the  bnites,  till  the  groans  of  pain 
of  the  latter  were  heard  mingling  with 
the  cries  of  the  combatants.  It  was 
a  frightful  gioup ;  the  Indians  were 
become  incarnate  fiends.  The  dra- 
goons had  no  room  to  use  their  wea- 
pons ;  they  could  scarcely  move ;  men 


and  horses  were  intertwined  with  In- 
dians, who  clung  to  them  like  so  many 
anacondas.  Hardly  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed,  and  there  were  not  thirty 
men  left  on  their  horses. 

Don  Manuel  had  beheld  with  hor- 
ror this  outbreak  of  Indian  twry. 
Springing  forward  he  shouted  to  the 
patriots,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  desist. 

"Death  to  the  traitor!"  cried  the 
Spanish  commandant,  who  was  still 
fighting  desperately  at  the  head  of  the 
remnant  of  his  squadron.  "  MueraP* 
repeated  he,  as  he  fired  off  his  last 
pistol  at  Manuel.  He  missed  him, 
and  had  just  raised  his  sabre  to  repair 
the  badness  of  his  aim,  when  a  blow 
from  a  club  brought  horse  and  rider 
to  the  ground. 

"  Hold  your  hands ! "  cried  the  young 
nobleman.  "  Hold,  and  give  quar- 
ter!" 

"  El  tiempo  de  la  mansedumbre  i§ 
ha  pasado ! "  muttered  Jago  and  his 
Indians.  "  The  day  of  mercy  is  long 
gone  by." 

"  By  the  eternal  God,  I  will  split 
the  skull  of  the  first  who  strikes  an- 
other blow !"  shouted  Manuel. 

But  his  endeavours  to  suspend  the 
slaughter  were  fruitless.  His  voice 
was  drowned  amid  the  furious  yells  of 
the  Indians.  At  that  very  moment 
the  vesper  bells  from  Cholula  came 
sounding  up  the  mountain,  and  those 
of  the  various  villages  of  the  plain 
chimed  in  with  an  indescribably  peace- 
ftil  and  soothing  harmony. 

"Ave  Maria  1"  exclaimed  a  hun- 
dred Indian  voices.  "Ave  Maria!" 
repeated  Metises  and  Zambos;  and 
all,  friends  and  foes,  let  their  blood- 
dripping  hands  sink,  and  bending 
their  wild,  excited  gaze  upon  the 
earth,  clasped  and  kissed  the  medala 
of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  which  were 
hung  round  their  necks,  and  in  tones 
of  musical  monotony  began  to  pray — 
"Ave  Maria,  audi  nos  peccadores !  *' 
All  heads  were  bowed,  all  hands 
folded ;  and,  kneeling  upon  the  corpses 
of  the  slain,  these  raging  foes  im- 
plored, in  humble  formula,  forgiveness 
for  themselves  and  their  erring  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  spread 
themselves  over  valley  and  plain  ;  in 
the  barranca  it  was  already  darkest 
night ;  bnt  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  still  glowed  in  the  red  rays  of 
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the  settinff  son,  their  snow-capped 
summits  naming  aloft  lilce  gigantic 
beacons.  At  the  same  time  molti- 
tades  of  eagles  and  vultures  rose  upon 
the  wing,  mingling  their  screams  with 
the  groans' of  the  dying  and  the  ago- 
nized cries  of  the  wounded.  Every 
circumstance  seemed  to  unite  to  ren- 
der the  scene  in  the  highest  degree 
sublime  and  horrible. 

The  bells  ceased  ringing,  and  scarce- 
ly had  the  echoes  of  their  last  chime 
died  away,  when  the  Indians  arose 
from  then*  devotional  posture,  gazed 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  with  lower- 
ing and  significant  glances,  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  word,  sprang  upon 
the  few  remaining  dragoons  with  an 
eager  rage  and  greed  of  blood,  that 
scarcely  seemed  human.  In  a  few 
seconds  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was 
left  alive.  To  a  man  they  had  been 
stabbed  and  strangled  by  their  inve- 
terate and  unappeasable  foes. 

The  principal  incident  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  is,  we  apprehend,  of 
peculiar  dramatic  merit  and  boldness 
of  conception.  A  young  nobleman, 
whose  predilections  and  prejudices  are 
strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressors,  has  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature  roused  in^  action  by  the 
cruelties  he  sees  inflicted  on  the  op- 
pressed, and,  forgetful  of  selfish  inte- 
rests, strikes  boldly  in  on  the  weaker 
side.  The  moment  of  excitement  over, 
a  reaction  takes  place,  the  stronger, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  cruel  repri- 
sals exercised  by  the  uncivilized  In- 
dians, and  still  more  ferocious  half- 
castes;  and  while  the  patriots  are 
rifling  the  dead  bodies  of  the  dragoons, 
and  their  chief  is  reading  some  papers 
he  has  found  in  the  pocket  of  the 
Spanish  commandant,  Don  Manuel 
bitterly  deplores  the  act  of  precipita- 
tion that  has  blasted  all  the  hopes  of 
his  love  and  ambition. 

While  the  various  actors  in  the 
scene  are  thus  employed,  Jago*s  prac- 
tised ear  detects  a  faint  murmur  and 
rattle  in  the  barranca,  occasioned  by 
the  approach  of  another  squadron  of 
cavalry  under  command  of  the  Conde 
Carlos.  The  dragoons,  alarmed  by 
the  flring,  have  left  their  horses  below 
and  slung  their  heavy  boots  over  their 
shoulders,  in  order  to  arrive  more 
speedily  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 


rades. Bya8kilfiddiq|)odtionofhisln- 
dians,  the  patriotcaptun  surrounds  the 
Spaniards  before  they  emerge  from 
the  difficult  road  up  the  barranca,  and 
while  they  are  panting  and  exhaosted 
with  the  steep  ascent  This  is  effected 
in  spite  of  a  desperate  attempt  of  Don 
Manuel  to  warn  them  of  tiidr  danger. 
At  the  moment,  however,  tiiat  they 
are,  to  all  appearance,  about  to  be 
exterminated  by  a  volley  from  the 
patriots,  Jago  cries  out  to  hold  and 
give  quarter,  for  that  they  are  Creoles 
and  friends.  Count  Carlos,  with  a  or 
of  "Viva  el  Key  I"  rushes  fonrard 
to  charge  the  foe,  but  his  men  hsng 
back,  and  resist  all  his  efforts  to  make 
them  advance.  Jago  gives  htm  proofs 
of  the  destruction  of  tiie  other  squad- 
ron, and  offers  him  and  his  men  their 
lives,  and  honoorable  treatment  is 
prisoners  of  war.  These  conditions 
the  Conde  is  compelled  to  accept ;  bat, 
previously  to  doing  so,  he  demands 
whose  word  is  plighted  to  him  for  their 
due  fulfilment.  Jago  descends  the 
rocky  path,  and  whispers  a  few  words 
in  his  ear,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  Carlos  start  back  and  salute  the 
patriot  captain  with  far  more  respect 
than  a  young  aristocrat  ooidd  have 
been  expect^  to  show  to  a  mole- 
driver. 

Considering  that  nether  Spain  nor 
Mexico  are  very  safe  countries  for 
Don  Manuel  after  what  has  occnntn), 
Jago  offers  to  have  him  put  safely  oti 
board  an  English  or  American  Ves- 
sel ;  but  the  young  man  is  too  much 
agitated  to  decide  upon  any  thing. 
Preparations  are  now  made  to  leave 
the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict,  pre- 
viously to  which,  however,  many  of 
the  dragoons  join  the  ranks  of  the 
patriots.  To  this  Count  Carlos  oh- 
jects,  as  contrary  to  the  conditions. 

'^  It  is  the  men^s  own  wish,'*  replied 
Jago  in  a  jesting  tone.  ^^  We  fight 
for  liberty,  Conde,  and  it  were  bard 
measure  to  refuse  it  to  our  new  allies," 

And  smiling  significantly,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  sang — 

'^  Amigos,  la  libertad 
Nob  llama  a  la  lid, 
Juremos  per  ella 
Morir  como  el  Cid!** 

^*  Good  God  I  '*  exdaimed  the  count, 
"that  voice!    PedriUol" 
Before  Caries  has  recovered  fipom 
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his  sorpriM  at  reoognising  the  Toioe 
of  the  masked  cavalier  who  plajed  so 
importaat  a  part  in  the  earlier  scenes 
of  the  book,  the  patriots  divide  into 
three  parties,  and  set  off  in  as  many 
different  directions,  singing  in  choros 
the  song  which  their  leader  had  com- 
menced.    Cailos  and  Manuel  find 
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themselves  separated  alike  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  mysterious  and 
Protean  patriot  captain*  We  shall 
attach  ourselves  to  the  fortunes  of 
Don  Manuel,  and  extract  the  chapter 
which  i-ecords  his  night  march,  and 
terminates  this  episode. 


CrAPTSR  TBI  TWBNTT-THIKO. 

• 

**  Av«7,  away,  my  Btaed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
AU  homan  dwellingi  left  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  throngh  the  skf  , 
When  with  its  oraekllng  aoond  the  night 
Is  cheqaer'd  with  the  northern  UghU 
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In  the  same  wild  and  abrupt  man- 
ner in  which   the   song  had   com- 
menced, did  it  suddenly  cease  as  the 
party  entered  the  forest,  the  intrica- 
cies and  ravines  of  which  it  required 
all  their   attention  to  thread  with 
safety.    No  more  torches  were  left 
alight  than  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  find  the  way  over  and  along  the 
daageroua    fissures    and    precipices 
which  met  them  at  every  tnm.   Here 
aod  there  were  still  to  be  seen  traces 
of  the  paths  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the 
ims|Mtkable  labour  of  Cortes*  infa- 
toated  allies — paths  by  which  that 
daring  adventurer  had  brought  his 
baadfolofm^,  hts  horses  and  guns, 
orer  the  ^erra,  and  which  had  re- 
cently ocmducted  the  Spanish  major 
and  his  squadron  to  their  less  success- 
fol  coop-de-main.    Hours  were  oon- 
Fumed  in  dambering  up  and  down 
this  roaj^  and  dangerous  ground,  and 
iH^  a  word -was  uttered  by  the  pa- 
triots until  they  arrived  in  a  valley  at 
a  considerable   distance   below  the 
platform   they  had  left.     A   shrill 
vldstle  was  then  heard,  followed  by 
a  wild  howl  resembling  that  of  the 
cagoar,  whereupon  the  party  halted 
a  short  time,  and  then  again  started 
off  at  a  rapid  pace.    Their  path  now 
led  through  lofty  woods  and  tangled 
thickets,  overgrown  with  a  mantle  of 
creeping  plants,  so  closely  entwined 
aod  intricate,  that  they  might  well 
have  deterred  the  most  daring  hunter 
from  attempting  to  force  a  passage. 
The  stunted  oaks  and  pines  had  been 
replaced  by  palm  and  tamarind  trees, 
the  sharp  cold  had  given  way  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth.    Over 
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the  adjacent  ravines,  billows  of  mist^ 
were  floating,  and  from  time  to  time 
were  wafted  towards  the  wanderers 
by  a  puff  of  the  night  breeze,  render- 
ing the  darkness  that  surrounded  them 
yet  more  intense,  ^ow  and  then 
Indians  emerged,  with  rapid  but  silent 
step,  firom  the  clefts  and  passes  of  the 
mountain,  and  joined  the  party ;  others 
left  it  and  disappeared  with  the  same 
noiseless  dispatch.  No  voice  was 
heard,  no  command  given ;  there  was 
every  appearance  of  the  blindest  obe* 
dience,  without  any  visible  chief. 

Hitherto  our  young  Don  had  given 
no  sign  of  his  existence.  He  had 
followed  mechanically  wherever  he 
had  been  led,  over  mountain  and  val- 
ley, through  ravine  and  forest,  until, 
on  a  sudden,  the  brilliant  spectacle  of 
fifty  torches,  flaring  along  a  rocky 
ridge,  and  illuminating  the  depths  of 
a  fearful  precipice,  roused  him  into 
life  and  consciousness.  Before  he  had 
time  to  enquire  where  he  was,  or 
whither  they  were  taking  him,  a 
whistle  was  heard,  and  at  the  same 
moment  he  was  seized  by  a  pair  of 
powerful  ai*ms,  and  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  gigantic  Indian,  who 
tucked  the  young  man's  legs  under 
his  arms,  and  trotted  away  with  his 
burden  as  though  it  had  been  a  fea- 
ther. 

"  ViffUandaP^  suddenly  exclaimed 
a  voice,  and  the  party  paused  for  an 
instant:  in  the  silence  the  roar  of  a 
mountain  torrent  was  beard,  ascend- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  from  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  climate,  which  had 
been  alternately  cold  and  temperate, 
as  the  march  had   lain    over   high 
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ffrdftnd,  or  through  lAVines  find  hoi* 
lows,  bud  now  suddenly  bMome  of  a 
tropical  heat. 

'« Where  are  we?**  enquired  Don 
Manuel  of  hU  bearer,  as  the  latter  at 
last  sat  him  down  upon  Ids  feet. 

''  CaUad  I  Silence  1 "  repUed  the  In- 
dian, pointing  down  into  the  depth 
below,  from  which  a  shout  was  heard, 
scarcely  audible  in  the  noise  of  the 
torrent.  "  CaUadT  h^  repeated,  a« 
he  fixed  his  lasso  dexterously  under 
Don  Manners  arms,  and,  lifting  him 
over  a  rock,  lowered  him  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet.  Himself  following 
by  the  like  means,  be  perched  the 
young  man  upon  his  shoulders  in  the 
same  unceremonious  manner  as  be- 
fore, and  began  a  rapid  desceut  into 
the  frightful  barranca. 

*^  F^«((pu:ta/"  criedavoice.  ^^Half 
a  foot's  breadth  and  no  more;  the 
Virgin  help  those  who  require  a  whole 
one." 

^^  SUencior  commanded  a  second 
speaker.  ^^  CabalUtos  for  the  Ore* 
pies ;  a  good  journey  to  the  Gachut 
pins." 

The  warning  and  the  command  had 
iriike  reference  to  an  unhewn  treer 
trunk  thrown  across  the  gulf  that  was 
now  to  be  traversed.  The  order  had 
bardiy  been  given,  when  Manuel 
found  himself  transferred  to  the 
•boulders  of  a  fresh  Indian,  who, 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  left, 
trotted,  rather  than  walked  over  the 
periloos  bridge.  In  the  awful  chasm 
beneath  them,  the  water  chafed  and 
roared,  concealed  from  view  by  the 
most  luxuriant  foliage  and  creeping 
y^ants.  On  the  further  side  of  the 
briilge,  several  Indians  were  already 
etanding. 

''  Ert$  CrioUof  Are  you  a  Ci^^ 
ole?"  said  a  rough  voice  in  rear  of 
Don  Manuel,  and  then  the  shaking  of 
the  tree^ti'uuk  ^ve  notice  that  a  se* 
eond  caballiUs  with  a  man  upon  his 
back,  was  aeoomptishing  the  danger*- 
fjm  passage.  Again  the  question  was 
put,  but  this  time  the  answer  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  month  of  the  un- 
fortunate Spaniard,  when  the  excla* 
matiop  of  **  Makiiia^  Chchupinr  and 
an  agonised  ory  of  ^^  Jtfua  Maria  y 
JoUr^  were  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
fall  and  rattle  amongst  the  branches; 
Manuel,  who  was  now  in  safety  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  ban^anca,  gazed ' 


shndderlnflh^aiMrflieuidiappy  wretch, 
whose  death  scream  rose  shrill  and 
wild  from  the  depths  of  the  ahysA. 
Before  he  bad  time  to  utter  a  word, 
he  was  again  seuied  and  carried  along 
as  rapidly  and  unceremoniously  as  if 
he  had  been  a  child  of  two  yesn^  old. 
A  few  more  single  shrieks  were  heard, 
each  more  faint  and  distant,  until  at 
last  they  ceased  altogether. 

Tha  beat  of  the  terra  caliente^  which 
the  party  had  recently  entered,  be^ 
to  change  rapidly  into  the  cold  of  the 
tierra  frioy  while  a  wreath  of  wWte 
fog  round  the' summit  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  indicated  the  approach 
of  dawn.  In  the  barrancas  it  wss 
still  dark  night.  Here  and  there  ap- 
peared heaps  of  snow,  which  became 
more  nnmerons  as  the  climben  ascend- 
ed, until  at  last  the  whole  movntaia 
was  one  field  of  ice.  As  the  dayligbt 
increased,  a  mass  of  anow^oovsired 
mountain  appeared  upon  the  1^ 
spreading  out  like  a  huge  windmg* 
sheet,  while  to  the  right  a  still  loftier 
peak  caught  the  first  beamis  of  the 
morning  sun.  But  the  beams  were 
pale,  and  the  tints  grey;  ail  aioond 
was  miat  and  icy  cold. 

''  FarDioar  exclaimed  Don  Ma^ 
unel ;  ^  Where  is  the  Conde  Carios? 
Where  are  Alo'nzo,  Coraio  ?" 

^^  Forward !"  commanded  a  voles. 

«' I  ask  where  is  the  CondeCarios  r 
repeated  the  young  nobleman,  who 
remarked,  to  his  horror,  that  the  party 
which  had  set  Ottt*more  than  loor 
hundred  strong,  now  consisted  onlj 
of  seventy  Indiana  and  twenty  or 
thirty  dn^oons.  He  had  been  ra- 
•oonseious,  owing  to  the  darkaeas  sad 
to  his  agitation  of  mind,  of  the  sepa- 
ration that  had  taken  place  upon  tbs 
plateau.  No  answer  was  voschsafed 
to  his  question.  They  had  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice,  which 
stopped  thehr  further  progress, 

*^  Lassos  1 "  cried  the  same  voice  at 
before. 

One  of  the  Indians  fastened  the 
end  of  his  lasso  round  his  own  body, 
gave  the  ilng  at  the  other  extremitj 
to  a  comrade,  and  was  lowered  ever 
the  precipice.  A  seeond  lasso  wu 
made  fast  to  the  ring  of  the  first,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth  were  added  in 
like  manner,  until  the  Indian  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  fog,  and  It  was  onlf 
known  by  his  shout  when  he  had 
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foand  a  footing.  Another  Indian,  and 
another,  followed  in  the  same  way, 
with  as  much  safety  and  speed  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  cotton  bales 
let  down  from  the  top  floor  of  a  ware- 
boose. 

"  Vuestra  Senoria^^^  said  one  of  the 
patriots  to  Don  Manuel,  pointing  to 
this  new  kind  of  ladder,  and  making 
a  sign  to  an  Indian.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  yoimg  nobleman  also  had 
vanished  in  the  mist.  Man  followed 
man,  and  the  last  who  went  down 
gave  each  of  the  five  guides  a  cigar, 
laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  hasten- 
ed after  his  companions. 

The  descent  thus  strangely  com- 
menced, was  continued  for  some  time 
without  incident,  and  the  sun  was 
just  rising  above  the  mountaius,  when 
the  patriot  detachment  came  in  sight 
of  a  moderately  deep  barranca,  along 
tiie  side  of  which  stood  a  randio^  or 
Indian  village,  composed  of  doorless 
and  windowless  huts,  built  of  tree 
trunks,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 
Each  of  the  humble  dwellings  was 
surrounded  by  its  cactus  hedge,  en- 
closing an  infinite  variety  of  gorgeous 
tropical  flowers,  which  offered  a  stak- 
ing contrast  with  the  adjacent  poverty 
and  filth.  From  the  elevation  on  which 
the  patriots  stood,  a  chapel  with  snow- 
white  walls,  buried  amidst  centenary 
cypresses,  was  visible,  as  also  some 
other  buildings  of  various  sizes,  ap- 
parently belonging  to  an  hacienda  or 
plantation. 

The  party  descended  rapidly  bnt 
cautiously  towards  the  village,  headed 
by  a  young  Creole,  who  now,  for  the 
fiSrst  time  during  their  march,  attracted 
Don  Manuel's  attention,  and  under 
whose  unbuttoned  frock-coat  were  visi- 
ble the  blue  unlfonii  and  white  facings 
of  the  patriots,  and  the  insignia  of  a 
field-officer.  The  morning  mass  was 
just  over,  and  the  village  alive  with 
Indians — men,  women,  and  children — 
who  crowded  round  the  detachment 
with  joyous  welcome  and  vociferous 
greetings. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  the  sound 
of  voices  was  suddenly  heard  ap- 
proaching the  village  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  presently  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  coi'ps  of  patriots  came  in 
sight.  These  were  followed  by  seve- 
ral officers  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance, clothed  in  rich  staff  uniforms, 


and  amongst  them  thf  Conde  Carjof. 
Then  came  the  main  body,  number- 
ing about  five  hundred  men,  all  well 
armed  and  equipped.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  Indians,  Metises,  and 
Zambos  from  the  southern  provincea, 
powerful  well-built  fellows,  who,  i^ 
spite  of  their  long  march,  came  on 
with  a  light  step  and  a  proud  glane^. 
From  time  to  time  there  was  a  shoot 
of  **  Viva  Vicente  Guer^!  Vmt 
nuestro  general  T^ 

Oddly  enough,  as  it  stmck  I^ 
Manuel,  our  old  acquaintance.  Cap- 
tain Jago,  was  walking  among  the 
brilliant  train  of  staff>officers,  •UU 
attired  in  his  shabby  manga^  although 
he  had  found  means  to  renew  iBe 
covering  of  his  feet. 

''Ahl  Don  Manuel!"  cried  be 
with  a  somewhat  malicious  smile,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  now  tattered 
shoes  and  garb  of  the  young  cavaUtr« 
"  You  were  donbtless  not  over  well- 
pleased  with  your  last  night's  march ; 
but  we  could  not  help  it,  and  your 
friend  the  Count  Carlos  has  fared  bo 
better.  I  trust,  however,  that  my 
commands  were  obeyed,  and  that 
Major  Galeana  took  all  possible  caes 
of  yon?" 

*^  Major  Galeana  take  care  of  mel" 
repeated  the  youth  indignantly.  Us 
blood  again  getting  up  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  rough  handling  ha  hid 
experienced. 

"  My  orders  have  been  obeyed,  I 
hope,"  resumed  Jago. 

"  Thy  orders  obeyed,  knave !"  in- 
tempted  Don  Mannel  bitterly,  with- 
out letting  Jago  finish  his  phrase. 

*^  Mexico  calls  me  Vic^te  Gof- 
rero,"  was  the  dry  but  dignified  reply 
of  the  ex-arriero ;  ^^  and  hencetor- 
ward  I  must  beg  of  your  young  se- 
floria  to  address  me  by  that  name." 

And  with  these  words,  the  former 
muleteer,  now  suddenly  transformed 
into  one  of  Mexico's  most  distinguish- 
ed generals,  turned  his  back  upon  the 
astonished  Don  Manuel,  amidst  the 
loud  laughter  of  the  bystanders. 

"  Let  the  nien  get  their  breakfast 
at  once,"  continued  Guer^ro  to  Major 
Galeana,  so  that  they  may  have  at 
least  three  hours'  siesta.  Be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  cigar,"  he  added, 
to  another  of  his  officers.  "  Ha ! 
there  are  /or/i//a*,"  laughed  he,  step- 
ping up  to  a  group  of  Indian  women, 
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who  were  busied  baking  the  mach- 
esteemed  maize  cakes,  and  had  crept 
towards  him  in  order  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  "  They  are  good, 
Matta,**  said  he,  with  a  smile,  to  one 
of  the  giris,  taking  a  tortilla  from  the 
pan,  stretching  ont  his  hand  for  the 
Chili  pepper,  and  sprinkling  the  cake 
with  the  pnngent  condiment.  '^  One 
more,  Matta.  So— try  them,  gentle- 
men, yon  will  find  them  exodlent.'* 

The  aides-de-camp  and  generals 
hastened  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  chief. 

^^  Apropos,  Major  Galeana,*'  re- 
sumed the  latter ;  ^^  two  Spaniards 
were  canght  trying  to  escape.  Let 
them  be  strong  np.  Seflor  Conde," 
he  continued,  tnming  to  his  prisoner 
Carlos,  "  you  are  our  guest,  I  hope, 
and  your  friend  also,  if  he  will  so  far 
condescend.  But  where  is  he?  Where 
is  Don  Manuel?" 

Common  and  reckless  as  Guer^*s 
manner  undoubtedly  was,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  something  about  him 
highly  attractiye ;  ,the  more  so,  as  the 
most  superficial  observer  could  easily 
diBcem  that  his  abruptness  was  the 
result,  not  of  a  consciousness  of  great 
power,  but  of  a  wish  to  make  himself 
popular  with  his  followers.  During 
the  last  of  the  pauses  occasioned  in 
his  desultory  discourse  by  his  attacks 
upon  the  maize  cakes,  an  oflicer  came 
np  and  made  a  report,  which  seemed 
strongly  to  interest  the  generaL 

"The  devill"  cried  he.  "The 
L^peros  on  the  heights  of  Ajotla,  say 
you  ?    Let  us  have  a  look  at  them." 

And  so  saying,  he  started  off  at  a 
pace  with  whi<£  not  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  able  to  keep  np,  and  hi  a 
very  few  minutes  had  ascended  an 


eminence  commanding  a  distant  view 
of  the  road  from  Pnebla  de  los  An- 
geles to  the  ct^ital,  while  in  the  still 
remoter  distance,  beyond  the  lake  of 
Chalco,  lay  the  city  of  Mexico  itself. 

From  that  point  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself.  The  whole  of  the 
wretched  class  of  people  called  Le- 
peros,  the  Lazzaroni  of  New  Spain, 
had  evacuated  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  with  thebr  wives  and  children  had 
taken  np  their  station  npon  the  Ajotlft 
road,  their  legions  extending  as  far  as 
the  chain  of  volcanic  hills  which,  on 
that  side  of  the  great  Mexican  valley, 
serve  as  outposts  to  the  TenochtitUn 
range. 

"  Madre  de  Diosl"  cried  Guerero 
tohisofficers,  as  they  came  np.  "Now 
for  three  thousand  muskets,  instead  of 
five  hundred,  and  Mexico  would  be 
ours." 

"  iVof/,"  replied  an  old  brigadie^ 
general,  "  I  do  not  know  that** 

"  lo  lo  <e,"  said  Viodnte  Guerero, 
/  know  it ;  but  as  things  now  are,  it 
certainly  is  impossible.  They  have 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  only  Span- 
ish infantry  to  be  sure,  bnt  with  the 
best  colonel  in  the  service ;  and  fire 
militia  regiments.  Yet,  give  me  three 
thousand  muskets  and  Mexico  should 
be  ours.  The  L^peros  are  waiting 
for  us." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  seemed 
to  reflect. 

"  Pshaw !"  added  he  to  his  officers, 
"  it  cannot  be  done,  SeBores !  Bnt 
pacienciaf  before  we  are  ten  years 
older,  Mexico  shall  be  free." 

And  without  vouchsafing  another 
glance  either  to  the  city  or  the  li- 
peros,  this  remarkable  man  tamed 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  Hacieada. 
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No  effort  of  genius,  or  indnstiy,  can 
make  the  history  of  England,  daring 
the  eighteenth  centnrj,  eqnal  in  inter- 
est to  that  of  either  the  seventeenth 
or  mneteenth  centnries.  By  the  eight- 
eenth oentnry  is  meant  the  period  of  it 
endmg  in  1792 :  the  subsequent  eight 
years  begin  a  new  era — the  era  of  Re- 
Tolutions — ^which  properly  belongs  to 
the  nineteenth.  It  was  essentially  a 
period  of  repose.  Placed  midway  be- 
tween the  great  religions  effort  which, 
commendng  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth, was  not  closed  in  the  British 
Idaxids  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
ceDtnry,  and  the  not  less  vehement 
politacal  straggle  which  began  in  the 
vorid  with  the  French,  or  perhaps 
the  American  Revolution,  and  is  still 
in  oninterrnpted  activity,  it  exhibits 
a  restbg-place  between  the  two  great 
schisms  which  have  distracted  and 
distingoished  modem  times.  It  wants 
the  ardent  zeal,  intrepid  spirit,  and 
eDtbnfflastic  devotion,  of  the  former 
epoch,  not  less  than  the  warm  aspira- 
tions, fierce  contests,  and  extravagant 
expectations  of  the  latter.  Passion 
had  exhausted  itself;  energy  was 
worn  oat  by  exertion ;  enthusiasm 
damped  by  disappointment.  We  no 
longer  see  men  nobly  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  what  they  deemed  the  pub- 
lic good ;  the  generous  had  ceased  to 
obliterate  the  selfish  passions;  good 
sense  was  the  characterfstic  of  the 
period ;  a  desire  for  repose  its  leading 
I^inciple;  selfishness  its  ruling  mo- 
tire.  It  is  ever  so  with  men,  when 
vehement  passions  are  not  awakened, 
and  the  ardour  of  visionaiy  pursuit 
has  not  obliterated  the  desire  for  im- 
mediate gratification. 

But  if  the  eighteenth  century  can 
never  rival  the  eras  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  and  the  French  Revolution  in 
heart-stirring  events,  animated  nar- 
rative, picturesque  description,  gene- 
nms  devotion,  and  sanguinary  ambi- 
tion, it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  either 
in  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  with 
which  it  is  firaught.    It  is  so  because 


it  exhibits  on  a  great  scale,  and  for  a 
longperiod,  the  rencA^of  thosechanges 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  that 
vehement  struggle  in  the  two  preced- 
ing centuries,  and  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate, by  actual  experience,  the 
benefits  and  evils  of  those  great  altera- 
tions in  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
which,  after  so  long  and  severe  a  con- 
test, had  at  length  come  to  be  tho- 
roughly established.  The  survey  is, 
in  some  respects,  disheartening,  but 
it  is  instructive ;  if  it  dispels  many 
theories  and  blights  much  anticipa- 
tion, it  confirms  many  truths,  and  has 
established  some  principles  which  will 
probably  never  again  be  questioned. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  ever  yet 
been  written  in  this  spirit.  It  is  un- 
derstood now  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
learning  and  genius ;  let  us  hope  that 
equanimity  and  impartial  judgment 
will  preside  as  much  as  these  bril- 
liant qualities  in  the  completion  of 
the  great  undertaking. 

T^e  great  passion  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  for  religious  emancipa^ 
tion.  The  real  evil  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Reformation  to  shake  off 
was  the  despotism  of  the  Romish 
priesthood :  the  freedom  for  which  the 
Reformers  contended  was  the  freedom 
of  the  human  soul.  The  immediate 
object,  the  exciting  cause,  indeed,  of 
Luther's  movements,  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  corrupt  sale  of  indul- 
gences, which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
had  brought  such  scandal  on  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  but  religious  free- 
dom was  the  general  and  durable 
passion  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
the  constrained  uniformity  of  worship, 
the  compulsory  unity  of  belief,  the 
slavish  submission  to  authority,  m 
the  dearest  concerns  of  existence, 
which  was  the  real  evil  that  was  com- 
plained of.  This  want,  so  natural  to 
an  age  of  mental  activity,  so  indis- 
pensable to  one  of  advancing  freedom, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  is  as  neces- 
sary as  vital  air  to  one  of  general  in- 
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telligence,  distinctly  appeared  in  the 
forms  of  worship  which  the  Re- 
formers generally  established  when 
they  had  thrown  oflf  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Romish 
litnrgiee,  touching,  admirable,  and  ca- 
tholic, as  great  part  of  them  are,  were 
in  general  abolished ;  and,  in  their 
Bte^  extempore  prayers,  often  of 
portentous  length,  were  used,  to  give 
each  individual  minister  an  ppportn- 
nity  of  introducing,  in  every  part  of 
the  sacred  proceeding,  his  peculiar 
tenets.  The  sermon,  for  a  similar 
reason,  became  the  longest  and  most 
important  part  of  the  service.  Every 
one  knows  how  strongly  the  same 
lines  of  distinction  still  characterize 
the  ultra- Reformers^  who  contend  for 
the  Calvinistic  tenets  and  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  worship,  and  those  more 
moderate  partizans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion who  have  embraced  the  less  violent 
achism  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Political  equality  was,  and  still  is, 
the  grand  aspiration  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  the  ardent  multitudes 
who  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution  desired,  was  equa- 
lity of  privilege,  and  universal  par- 
ticipation in  power.    They  saw  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  their  former 
oppressors,  they  felt  how  galling  their 
chains  had  been,  and  they  flattered 
themselves  that,  if  they  could  once  get 
possession  of  the  reins  of  power,  they 
bad  suffered  too  severely  from  theh* 
abuse  to  be  in  any  danger  of  being 
led  astray  in  the  use  they  made  of 
them.    Abolition  of  rank  and  privi- 
lege, the  opening  of  all  careers  to  all, 
and  the  admission  of  all  into  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  power,  by  means 
of  a  government  resting  on  universal 
suffrage,  was  the  general  object  of 
ambidon,  and  has  been  established 
for  a  brief  period  in  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Piedmont;  more  dur- 
ably'in  North  and  South  America. 
What  the  results  of  this  system  of 
goremment  are  to  be,  is  the  great 
problem  which  is  in  the  course  of 
flolation  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  be  these  results  fortunate  or  un- 
fbrtnnate,  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  characteristic  of  the  period,  and 
will  form  the   object  of  close  and 
anxious  attention  to  historians  in  ^- 
ture  times.    It  was  a  principle  and 

basis  of  government  wholly  new  In 


human  affairs.  No  previous  republic, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
had  exhibited  any  approach  to  it. 
The  seclusion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
working  class,  in  all  the  states  of  an- 
tiquity, from  any  share  cither  in 
municipal  or  social  powers,  by  reason 
of  the  generality  of  slavery — the 
arrangement  of  men  in  trades  and 
crafts,  through  whose  heads  all  their 
powers  were  exercised,  in  the  free 
cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  in  general  in  all  the 
European  burghs,  necessarily  ren- 
dered the  basis  of  govemment  in  all 
former  commonwealths  essentially  dif- 
ferent. A  democratic  valley  may 
have  existed  in  Uri  or  Underwalden, 
where  all  the  citizens  were  equally 
rich  in  fortune,  and  nearly  equally 
poor  in  intelligence ;  but  the  example 
of  a  great  community  resting  on  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  a  simple  majority 
of  votes,  began  with  the  year  1789. 

Although   the  proper  democratic 
spirit  existed  in   great  strength  in 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, and  its  extravagances  gene- 
rally affected  the  army,  and  some  of 
the  powerful  leaders  of  that  con\'ul- 
sion,  yet  extension  of  political  power 
was  not  the  object  of  the  national  will. 
This  is  decisively  proved  by  the  fkct, 
that  when  they  gained  the  power,  the 
people  made  no  attempt,  in  any  mate- 
rial respect,  to  alter  the  public  insti- 
tutions.   Cromwell,  doubtless,  was  a 
military  usurper ;    but    a    military 
usurper  is  only  the  head  of  a  warlike 
republic,  and   he  is    constrained  to 
obey  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  elevated  him  to  power.    Neither 
he  nor  the  Long  Parliament  made 
any  important  alterations  on  the  last- 
ing Btmcture  of  govemment,  though, 
for  the  time,  they  totally  altered  its 
practice.    The  law  was  administered 
on    the  old  precedents    during  the 
whole  Protectorate.    The  estates  of 
the  roalignants  were  put  under  seques- 
tration, and  many  or  the  church  lands 
were  confiscated,  but  no  great  alter- 
ation in  the  foundations  of  govem- 
ment took  place.    Power,  when  the 
military  oppression  was  removed,  im- 
mediately returned  to  its  former  seats. 
The  parliaments  summoned  by  Crom- 
well proved  so  refractory,  that  they 
were  in  general  dissolved  after  having 
Aitt  t  few  dny^ft;  jai4e8,  Ihronghout 
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his  reign,  were  so  hostile  to  his  go- 
vernment that  they  acquitted  nearly 
all  the  state  oficnders  brought  before 
them  ;  and  legal  prosecutions  fell  into 
disuse.  Every  thing  was  done  by 
military  force  ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  turn  up  the  soil,  so  as  to 
jbi'ing  up  fresh  elements  Into  action : — 
he  never  thought  of  summoning  a 
parliament  resting  on  universal  suf^ 
frage,  or  establishing  a  revolutionary 
tribunal,  the  jurors  of  which  were 
nominated  by  that  democratic  assem- 
bly. So  as  the  victorious  party  were 
allowed  to  chant  hymns  as  they 
pleased,  and  hear  long  sermons  re- 
plete with  any  absurdity,  and  indulge 
m  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  they  cai-ed 
nothing  for  that  of  the  press,  or  alter- 
ing the  structure  of  government. 
"When  Charles  II.  was  recalled  by 
Monk,  he  had  only  to  issue  writs  to 
the  counties  and  boroughs  which  had 
returned  the  Long  Parliament,  to 
obtain  the  most  thoroughly  loyal  com- 
mons which  ever  sat  in  England. 

Although  the   change  of  govern- 
ment in  1688  is  usually  called  ^'  the 
Revolution,"  and  although  it  certainly 
was  a  most  decisive  overthrow  so  far 
as  the  reigning  family  was  concerned, 
yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  revolution 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  under- 
stand the  word.    It  made  no  change 
in  the  basis  of  power  in  the  state^ 
though  it  altered  the  dynasty  which 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  for  seventy 
years  fixed  the  reign  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
bad    been     most    instrumental     in 
placing  William   and    Mary  on   it. 
But  the  structure  of  Government  re- 
mained unchanged  ;  or  rather,  it  was 
changed  only  to  be  rendered  more 
stable    and  powerful.      We  owe  to 
the  Revolution  many  of  our  gi-eatest 
blessings ;    but    not    the    least    of 
these  has  been  the  removal  of  the 
causefl  of  weakness  which  had  so  often 
before,  in  English  history,  proved  fatal 
to  the  throne.    It  gave  us  a  national 
debt,  a  standing  army,  and  a  stable 
foreign  policy.      The  sum   annnally 
raised  by  William  in  taxes,  within  five 
years  after  ho  obtained  the  throne, 
was  triple  what  had  been  so  much 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ;  but  the  efl^ect  of  thi« 
•was  to  give  us  a  finn  government 
and  steady  poUoy.  DeWUt  bad  said. 
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in  the  disgraceful  days  of  the  alliance 
of  Charles  II.  with  France,  that  the 
changes  of  English  policy  had  now 
become  so  frequent,  that  no  man 
could  rely  on  any  system  being  conti- 
nued steadily  for  two  years  together* 
The  continental  interests  and  con* 
nexions  of  William,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Hanover  family,  gave  us  a 
durable  system  of  foreign  policy,  and 
imprinted,  for  an  hundred  and  forty 
years,  that  steadiness  in  our  councils, 
without  which  neither  individuals  nor 
nations  ever  attained  either  lasting 
fame  or  greatness.  Nor  was  it  the 
least  blessing  consequent  upon  snch  a 
change  of  external  policy,  and  of  the 
wars  which  it  necessarily  induced,  that 
it  gave  Gk>vei7iment  the  lasting  sup- 
port of  a  standing  army,  and  thus  pre- 
vented that  i-uinous  prostration  of  the 
executive  before  the  burst  of  popular 
passion,  which  had  so  often  induced 
the  most  dreadful  disorders  in  English 
history.  After  1688,  the  standing 
army,  though  inconsiderable  compar- 
ed with  what  it  has  sinc^  become,  was 
always  respectable,  and  adequate,  as 
the  result  of  the  rebellions  iu  1716 
and  1745  demonstrated,  to  the  defence 
of  Government  against  the  most  se- 
rious domestic  dangers.  That  of  itself 
was  an  incalculable  blessing,  an4 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  national  debt 
and  aU  the  bloodshed  of  our  foreign 
wars.  Had  Charles  I.  possessed  five 
thousand  guards,  he  would  at  once 
have  crushed  the  great  Rebellion ;  and 
the  wofnl  oppression  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, which,  during  the  eleven 
years  that  it  sat,  extorted  eighty  mil- 
lions, equal  to  two  hundred  millione 
at  this  time,  from  an  impoverished 
and  bleeding  nation,  would  have  been 
prevented. 

Englishmen  are  not  accustomed  to 
pride  themselves  upon  the  external 
successes  and  military  triumphs  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  they  have 
been  so  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war,  that  they  are  now  in 
a  great  measure  thrown  into  the 
shade.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  is  in  external  success  and 
warlike  glory,  that,  during  the  seventy 
years  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Revolution,  we  must  look  for  the  chief 
rewards  and  best  vindication  of  that 
convulsion.  England  then  took  iU 
appropriate  place  aa  the  bead  of  M 
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Protestant  faith,  the  iMdwark  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  The  amlHtioii  of 
the  Honse  of  Bonrbon,  which  so  neartj 
proved  fatal  to  them  in  the  person  of 
Lonis  XIY.,  became  the  lasting  ob- 
ject of  their  apprehension  and  resist- 
ance. The  heroic  steadiness  of  WiT- 
liam,  the  consummate  genins  of  Marl- 
borough, the  ardent  spirit  of  Chatham, 
won  for  ns  the  glories  of  the  War  of  the 
Saccession  and  of  the  Seven  Tears. 
Thongfa  deeplj  checkered,  especially  in 
the  Jjnerican  war,  with  disaster,  the 
eighteendi  centmy  was,apon  the  whole, 
one  of  external  glory  and  national 
advancement.  To  their  hononr  be  it 
spoken,  the  Whigs  at  that  period  were 
the  party  who  lud  the  national  glory 
and  success  at  heart,  and  made  the 
greatest  efforts,  both  on  the  theatre 
of  arms  and  of  diplomacy,  to  promote 
it.  The  Tories  were  lukewann  or  in- 
different to  national  gloiy,  averse  to 
foreign  alliances,  and  often  wilHng  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  chief  advantages  which  war  had 
purchased.  During  the  Revolutionaiy 
war  the  case  was  just  the  reverse— the 

Sarties  mutually  changed  places.  The 
'orios  were  the  national  and  patriotic, 
the  Whigs  the  grumbling  and  discon- 
tented party.  Both  pwties,  in  both 
periods,  were  in  reality  actuated,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  by  their  party 
interests — ^the  Whigs  were  patriotic 
and  national,  the  Tories  backward  and 
lukewarm  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  and  derived  lustre  from  foreign 
success ;  the  Tories  were  patriotic  and 
national  when  they  held  the  reins  of 
government,  and  the  opposite  vices 
had  passed  over  to  their  antagonists. 

But  if  from  the  external  policy  and 
foreign  triumphs  of  the  Whigs  during 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  turn  to  the  domestic  go- 
vernment whieh  they  established,  and 
the  social  ameliorations  which  they  in- 
troduced, we  shall  see  much  less  rea- 
son to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
benefits  gidned  by  the  Revolution, 
It  is  here  that  the  great  moral  and 
political  lesson  of  the  ei^^teenth  cen- 
tury is  to  be  found ;  this  it  is  which 
it  behoves  our  historians  to  tell ;  this 
it  is  which  they  have  left  untold. 
The  long  possession  of  power,  after  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  by 
the  Whig  party,  which  continued  un- 
hiterrnptea  for  seventy  years,  and  the 


want  of  any  phflosophical  history  of 
the  period  mnce  they  were  dispossessed 
of  oiBoe,  have  prevented  the  tmth  from 
being  boldly  told,  or  even  gener^y 
known  In  this  country.  It  is  much 
more  generally  appreoated,  however, 
by  continental  writers,  and  we  may 
rest  assured  the  eyes  of  future  gene- 
rations will  be  steadily  fixed  on  it 
The  danger  is,  that  it  will  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  cause,  both  of  civil  and 
religions  freedom,  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations  in  the  worid.  Let  us,  in 
the  first  instance,  boldly,  and  witboot 
seeking  to  disguise  the  truth,  examme 
what  are  the  religious  and  dvil  evib 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  then  enquire 
whether  they  are  the  necessary  result 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution, 
or  have  arisen  from  cans^  foreign  to 
that  of  religions  and  dvQ  freedom— In 
a  word,  fiiom  the  usual  intermixture 
of  human  selfishness  and  Iniquity  with 
those  great  convulsions. 

The  two  great  evils  which  have  dis- 
figured the  reformed  church  in  the 
British  islands,  since  Its  final  esta- 
blishment at  the  Revolution,  bavo 
been  the  endless  multiplication  and 
unceasing  rancour  of  sects,  and  the 
palpable  outgrowth  of  the  population 
beyond  the  possibility  of  their  gratni- 
tons  instruction  in  religious  tmth  bj 
means  of  the  national  church. 

The  three  great  evils  which  have 
been  ielt  in  the  political  and  social 
world  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  the  prodigious,  and  in 
genend  irresbtible,  power  of  an  oli- 
garchy ;  theunbounaed  parilamentaiy 
and  oflicial  corruption  by  which  their 
Influence  has  been  upheld ;  and  the 
unprecedented  spread  of  pauperism 
through  the  working  classes  of  society. 

In  these  days  the  reality  of  those 
evils  will  probably  not  be  disputed  in 
any  quarter ;  when  we  have  seen  the 
latter  lead  to  the  Reform  Kll,  and  the 
great  organic  change  of  18SS,  as  well 
as  keep  the  nation,  and  all  serious 
thinkers  in  It,  in  a  state  of  constant 
anxiety ;  and  the  former  rend  the  na- 
tionid  church  in  Sootiand  asunder; 
threaten  the  most  serious  religioQS 
divisions  in  England,  and  In  both 
countries  permit  the  growth  of  a  hn^ 
body  of  practical  heathens  in  the 
miilst  of  %  Christian  land. 
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Were  these  evils  the  necessary  and 
ioevitable  result  of  the  Befonnation 
juid  the  Bevolntion;  or  have  they 
arisen  from  causes  foreign  to  these 
chaogest  and  which,  in  fntnre  times, 
maj  be  detached  from  them  ?  The 
Roman  Catholic  writers  on  the  Con- 
tinent all  maintain  the  former  opinion, 
ind  consider  them  as  the  necessary 
effect  and  jnst  punishment  of  the 
great  schism  from  the  chnrch ;  which, 
bj  a  aatiiral  consequence,  ended  in 
drQ  conyulsion,  public  immorality, 
ind  social  distress.  The  English 
writers  have,  hitherto*,  rather  avoided 
than  grappled  with  the  subject ;  they 
kave  rather  denied  the  existence  of 
the  eVOs,  than  sought  to  account  for 
them.  Let  us  consider  to  what  cause 
these  unquestionable  evils  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  really  to  be 
ascribed. 

They  know  little  of  the  human 
heart  who  expect  that,  in  an  age  and 
coontiy  where  religion  UtUaU  Siought 
of,  sects  and  religious  differences  will 
not  prevail.  As  well  might  you  ex- 
pect that,  in  a  free  community,  politi- 
cal parties  are  to  be  unknown.  Truth, 
mdeed,  is  one  and  the  same  in  all 
ages ;  but  so  also  is  the  light  of  the 
snn ;  yet,  in  how  many  different  hues, 
and  imder  how  many  different  appear- 
ances, does  it  manifest  itself  in  the 
worid?  In  the  smoky  city,  and  on  the 
dear  mountain ;  on  the  sandy  desert, 
andmthestagnant  marsh;  radiant  with 
the  warmth  of  July,  or  faintly  pier- 
cmg  the  gloom  of  December.  So  va- 
riona  are  the  capacities,  feelings,  emo- 
tuma,  anddispositions  of  men,  that,  on 
any  subject  which  really  interests 
them,  diversity  of  opinion  is  as  in- 
evitable as  difference  in  their  coun- 
tenances, stature,  character,  fortune, 
and  state  in  the  world.  Hence  it  was 
that  our  Saviour  said  he  came  to 
bring  not  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
sword— to  divide  the  father  from  the 
flon,  to  amy  the  mother  against  the 
toghter.  It  will  be  so  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Unity  of  opinion  on  x)oli- 
tical  auljecta  seems  to  prevail  under 
Asiatic  despotism ;  in  religious,  under 
the  European  papacy — ^but  nowhere 
dse.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  lUl  theological  disputes 
in  a  coinmnnity,'is,  not  that  all  think 
^e  on  religion,  but  that  none  think 
Stan. 
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But  although  no  rational  man  who 
knows  the  human  heart  will  ever 
express  a  wish  to  see  entire  religions 
unity  prevail  in  a  state,  yet  there  can 
be  no  question,  that  the  prodigious 
multiplication  of  sects  in  Britain, 
which  strikes  foreigners  with  such 
astonishment,' is  mainly  to  be  ascribed, 
as  well  as  the  immense  mass  of  civi- 
lized heathenism  which,  through  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
growing  up  in  the  island,  to  the  ini- 
quitous confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  chnrch  which  took  place  at  the 
Befonnation.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  proportion  of  the  tithes  of  England 
which  belongs  to  lay  unpropriators,  is 
more  considerable  than  that  which  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  church ;  and  if 
to  them  is  added  the  abbey  and  monas- 
tery lands,  they  would  by  this  time 
have  amounted  to  a  very  large  annual 
som,  probably  not  less  than  six  or 
Seven  millions  a-year.  In  Scotland,  it 
is  well  known,  the  church  lands  at  the 
Reformation  were  about  a  third  of 
the  whole  landed  property.  They 
would  now,  therefore,  have  produced 
£1,700,000  a-year,  as  the  entire  rental 
is  somewhat  above  five  millions.  TVhat 
a  noble  fund  here  existed,  formed  an^ 
setlipartby  thepiety  and  charity  of  for- 
mer ages,  for  the  service  oi  the  altar 
and  of  the  poor — ^two  causes  which  God 
hath  joined,  a^d  no  man  should  put 
asunder  I  What  incalculable  good 
would  it  have  done,  if  it  had  been  pre- 
served saci*ed  for  its  proper  destina- 
tion— sacred  from  the  corruptions, 
munmiery,  and  despotism  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  but  preserved  inviolate 
for  the  support  of  religion,  the  relief 
of  suffering,  the  spread  of  education ! 
What  is  it  which  blights  and  para- 
lyses all  the  efforts  now  made,  whether 
by  individuals,  voluntary  associations, 
or  the  state,  for  the  attainment  of 
those  truly  godlike  objects?  Is  it 
not  ever  one  thing — the  practical  im- 
possibility of  finding  the  requisite 
funds  to  support  the  institutions  ne- 
cessary to  grapple  with  the  evils,  on  a 
scale  at  all  commensurate  to  their 
magnitude  ?  The  Established  C hurch 
could  not  spread  for  want  of  funds  to 
erect  and  endow  churches ;  mean- 
while the  population  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  and  great  towns  was 
rapidly  increasing,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, part  of  the  people  took  refuge 
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in  the  diviaions  of  diBseot,  part  in 
the  oblivion  of  practical  heathenism. 
Thence  the  multipUcation  of  sects, 
the  spread  of  pauperism,  the  growth 
of  civilized  heathenism  in  the  state. 
The  poor-laws  dated  from  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  monasteries ;  the  forty* 
second  of  Elizabeth  stands  a  durable 
record  of  the  real  origin  of  that  bar* 
densome  tax.  It  was  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds  of  religion  and  cha- 
rity to  the  gratification  of  secular  ra- 
pacity, which  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
chief  religious  and  social  evils  under 
which  Great  Britain  has  ever  since  la- 
boured ;  and  it  is  it  which  still  presents 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  all  the  efforts 
which  are  made  for  their  removaL 

But  the  confiscation  of  the  church 
lands  and  tithes  to  the  use  of  the  tempo- 
ral nobility  was  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Reformation,  any  more  than  the 
Gonfiscationof  the  estates  of  the  church 
and  the  emigrants  was  a  necessary 
step  in  the  progress  of  freedom  in 
France.  In  both  cases,  the  iniqnitons 
spoliation  was  the  result  of  human 
wickedness  mingling  with  the  current, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  generous 
effort  for  religious  or  civil  emancipa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  many,  to  ren- 
der it  the  means  of  achieving  individual 
robbery  for  behoof  of  the  few.  The 
Reformation  might  have  been  esta» 
blished  in  the  utmost  parity  in  Great 
Britain,  without  one  shilling  being 
diverted  from*  the  service  of  the 
church,  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  with  the  preservation  of  a 
fund  large  enough  to  have  provided 
for  the  permanent  support  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  the  progressive  exten- 
sion of  the  Established  Church,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  and  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  like  manner,  the 
Revolution  might  have  been  conducted 
to  a  successful  and  probably  bloodless 
termination  In  France,  without  the 
unutterable  present  misery  and  hope- 
less lUtimate  prostration  of  religion 
and  freedom,  which  resulted  from  the 
confiscations  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  division  of  all  the  land  in  the  king- 
dom among  the  peasants.  In  neither 
case  are  we  justified  in  stigmatizing 
the  cause  of  freedom,  on  account  ^ 
the  dreadful  excesses  which  were 
committed  by  the  selfish  who  joined 
in  its  support ;  but  in  both  we  must 
aoknowledge  the  impartial  justice  of 


Providence,  which  liaa  made  the  Ini- 
quity of  men  work  out  their  own 
appropriate  and  welUdeserved  punish- 
ments, and  has  made  it  to  descend  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  from 
those  who  committed  or  permitted  the 
deeds  of  injustice 

The  power,  of  the  oUgarchy,  which 
resulted  from  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  unbounded  corruption  by 
which,  for  seventy  years  afterwards, 
their  power  was  maintained,  has  been 
less  the  subject  of  observation  or  cen- 
sure by  subsequent  writers,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  the  popular 
party,  who  had  gained  the  victory  al 
the  Revolution,  were  daring  all  that 
period  in  power,  and  they  have  beeu 
m  no  hurry  to  expose  or  decry  these 
degrading,  but  to  them  moet  profitable, 
abuses.  It  is  probable  that  they 
never  would  have  been  brought  to 
light  at  all,  but  would  have  quietly 
and  irrevocably  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  British  character  and  of  British 
greatness,  had  it  not  been  that,  fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  the  incnbas 
of  corrupting  Whig  aristocraQr  vad 
thrown  off  by  George  III.  and  Lord 
Bute,  in  1761,  and  cast  down  by  the 
same  monarch  and  Mr  Pitt,  in  17S1 ; 
and)  in  theur  rage  and  disappointmeut, 
they  exposed,  when  practised  by  their 
opponents,  the  well-known,  and,  to 
them,  long  profitable  abases,  by  whicb 
the  government,  since  the  RevolntioD, 
had  been  carried  on.  It  is  the  reve- 
lations on  this  subject  which  have  re> 
cently  issued  from  the  press,  which 
have  cast  so  broad,  and,  to  the  philoso- 
phic historian,  so  important  a  light  on 
the  history  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy ;  and  among  them, 
the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Horace 
Walpole  occupy  a  distinguished  phice^ 
Certainly  it  was  far  from  the  inten* 
tion  of  that  able  and  witty  annalist  to 
illustrate  the  nnbounded  abases,  (X> 
long  practised  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  the  Whigs  who  preceded  himt 
nor  the  vast  blessings  conferred  upoa 
the  country  by  George  III.  and  Lord 
Bute,  who  firat  broke  through  the  df- 
grading  spell.  We  have  heard  littk 
of  this  view  of  the  subject  firom  the 
able  and  learned  Whigs  who  have 
reviewed  his  works.  Yet  it  lies  o& 
the  very  surface  of  things,  and  little 
need  be  said,  and  still  leas  learned,  to 
show  that  it  is  there  that  the  turning- 
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point  and  great  political  moral  of  the 
history  of  England,  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is  to  be  found. 

The  truth  on  this  subject  could  not 
60  long  have  been  kept  out  of  view, 
had  it  not  been  that,  till  very  recently, 
no  historian  at  all  worthy  of  the  name 
has  approached  the  subject  of  English 
history  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  immortal  work  of  Hume,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  comes  down  only  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  of  the 
subsequent  period,  down  to  that  when 
his  history  was  written,  in  176U,  he 
has  told  us  only  that  the  monopoly 
of  offices,  places,  and  opinions,  by  the 
dominant  Whig  party,  had  been  so 
dose  and  uninterrupted,  that  it  had 
well-nigh  rendered  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  tnith  on  the  subject. 
Smollett,  whose  continuation  of  Hume 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  bookseller's 
window  beside  its  great  predecessor, 
is  wholly  unworthy  of  the  honourable 
place  which  chance,  and  the  neglect 
of  others,  have  hitherto  assigned  it 
Admirable  as  a  novelist — at  least  as 
that  character  was  understood  in  those 
days — graphic,  entertaining,  humour- 
ous— Smollett  had  none  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  a  historian.  He  was 
neither  a  soldier  nor  an  orator,  a  poet 
nor  a  philosopher.  The  campaigns  of 
Marlborough,  the  eloquence  of  Chat- 
ham, were  alike  lost  upon  him.  He 
was  neither  warmed  by  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  nor  the  death  of  Wolfe  :  the 
adventures  of  Charles  Edward  and  the 
disasters  of  Saratoga,  were  narrated 
with  the  same  imperturbable  phlegm. 
As  to  philosophic  views  of  the  progress 
of  society,  or  the  social  and  political 
effects  of  the  Revolution  of  1G88  and 
the  Reformation,  the  thing  was  out  of 
the  question :  it  neither  belonged  to 
his  age  nor  character,  to  dream  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  was,  in  his 
history  at  least,  a  mere  bookseller's 
hack,  who  compiled  a  very  dull  and 
uninteresting  work  from  the  informa- 
tion, scanty  during  his  period,  which 
the  Annual  Register  and  Parliamentary 
History  afforded.  If  a  greater  annal- 
ist than  he  do  not  arise  to  do  justice 
to  his  merits,  the  fame  even  of  Marl- 
borough will  never  descend,  at  least 
in  its  full  proportions,  to  future  gene- 
rations. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
%  JamesMackintoah  did  not  oomplete 


his  long-cherished  design  of  continu- 
ing Hume's  history.  Ko  man,  sinco 
Hume's  time,  possessed  so  many  qua- 
litications  for  the  undertaking.  To  aa 
incomparable  talent  for  depicting  cha- 
racter, and  a  luminous  philosophie 
mind,  he  joined  great  erudition,  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  a  practical  ao- 
quaintance  both  with  statesmen  and 
ordinary  life.  Though  he  was  a  party 
man,  and  had  early  taken,  in  his  Km- 
dicite  Gallica,  a  decided  part  against 
Burke,  in  apology  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, yet  he  possessed  great  can- 
dour of  mind,  and  had  magnanimity 
enough,  in  maturer  years,  to  admit, 
that  he  had  been  far  led  astray  in 
early  life  by  the  inexperience  and 
ardour  of  youth.  When  a  man  pos- 
sesses this  equanimity  and  justice  of 
mind,  it  is  wholly  immatenal  to  what 
political  party  he  belongs,  and  with 
what  preconceived  opinions  he  un- 
dertakes the  task  of  naiTating  events. 
Truth  will  shine  out  in  every  page — 
justice  will  preside  over  every  deci- 
sion— facts  will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
correct  conclusion.  It  is  perverted 
genius,  skilful  partisanship,  imagina- 
tion brought  to  the  aid  of  party,  and 
learning  dedicated  to  the  support  of 
delusion,  which  is  really  to  be  dreaded. 
Mackintosh's  mind  was  essentially  phi- 
losophical :  this  appears  in  every  page 
of  his  Life  by  his  sons— one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  biography  in  the 
English  language.  His  characters  of 
statesmen,  orators,  and  poets,  in  Eng- 
land during  the  eighteenth  century, 
chiefly  written  at  Bombay,  or  during 
the  voyage  home,  are  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  our  language  for  justice 
and  felicity.  They  show  how  richly 
stored  his  mind  was ;  how  correctly 
his  taste  had  been  formed  on  the  best 
models ;  how  vast  a  stock  of  images, 
comparisons,  and  associations,  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  events  and 
characters  which  he  passed  in  survey. 
He  had  not  a  poetical  mind,  and  was 
destitute  of  a  pictorial  eye.  His  history, 
therefore,  never  would  have  been  ad- 
orned by  those  moving  scenes,  those 
graphic  pictures,  which  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  highest  style  of  his- 
tory, and  which  have  given  immortality 
to  the  writings  of  Livy,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus.  But  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  by  no  means  destitute  of 
STents  calling  ibr  such  imaginative 
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powera,  has  perhaps  less  of  them 
than  any  eqoal  period  in  English  his- 
tory. What  is  mainly  required  for  it 
is  a  philosophic  mind,  to  appreciate 
the  effects  of  the  great  convalsions  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  an  impar- 
tial judgment,  to  discern  the  causes 
which  were  preparing  the  still  more 
terrible  catastrophe  of  the  nineteenth. 
Mackintosh  possessed  these  great  and 
valuable  qualities  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree ;  and  his  history,  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  it,  would  un- 
questionably have  taken  its  place  with 
thoseof  Hume,  Robertson,  andGibbon. 
The  thing  really  to  be  lamented;  is, 
that  the  time  which  Providence  allot- 
ted to  him,  and  which  was  amply 
sufficient  for  the  completion  even  of 
so  great  an  underti^ng,  was  wasted 
amidst  tlie  attractions  and  frivolity  of 
high  London  society ;  and  that,  more 
even  than  the  heroic  Swede  in  capti- 
vity, he  was 

'*  Condemn'd  a  needy  suppliant  to  wut. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  de- 
bate." 

Lord  Mahon  has  conferred  essential 
obligations  on  English  history.  He 
has  brought  to  the  annals  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  qualities  nearly  the  reverse 
of  those  of  Mackmtosh,  but  which 
are,  nevertheless,  not  less  essential 
than  those  of  the  Scotch  philosopher, 
for  1^  right  appreciation  and  correct 
delineation  of  the  period.  He  is  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of. 
the  world.  Possessed  of  great  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  vigorous  applica- 
tion, and  a  classical  turn  of  expression, 
he  has  united  to  these  qualities  those, 
in  historical  writers,  still  rarer,  of  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  states- 
men, both  in  Pariiament  and  private 
life,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
leading  public  characters,  both  mili- 
tary, Uteraiy,  and  dignified,  of  his 
own  time.  Eveiy  one  must  see  what 
valuable  qualities  these  are,  for  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  and  fiEuthful  narrative 
of  the  history  of  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century — great  part  of 
which  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
enthusiasm  or  impulse  in  the  public 
mind,  and  during  which  the  springs 
of  events  were  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  G0t«ni68 
of  the  nobility,  or  the  cabals  of  Par- 
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liament,  than  in  any  great  movements 
of  the  people,  or  mighty  heaves  of  the 
human  mind.  In  truth,  no  one  but  a 
person  moving  in  the  sphere  and*po8- 
sessed  of  the  connexions  which  Loid 
Mahon  enjoys,  could  either  obtain  the 
knowledge,  or  understand  the  real 
springs  of  events,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  period  he  has  embraced  m  hii 
work.  But  still  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  remains  to  beimt- 
ten.  Lord  Mahon  has  remarkable 
talents  as  a  biographer;  his  aocoant 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  and  subse- 
quent adventures  of  Charles  Edward, 
is  not  surpassed  in  interest  by  any 
thing  in  the  English  language,  and  is 
justly  referred  to  by  Siamondi,  in  bis 
History  of  France^  as  by  far  the  best 
account  of  that  interesting  episode  in 
British  history.  But  his  History  of 
England  are  *•*'  M^moires  pour  senrir 
k  rhistoire,"  rather  than  history  itself. 
We  want  in  his  pages  the  general 
views  drawn  from  particular  facts, 
the  conclusions  applicable  to  all  ages, 
which  mark  the  philosophic  historian. 
His  volumes  will  always  occupy  a 
-distinguished  place  in  English  litera- 
ture, and  will  prove  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  every  succeeding  writer  who 
may  undertake  to  treat  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace ;  bnt  the  mantle 
of  Hume  is  destined  to  fall  on  other 
shoulders. 

Walpole*s  correspondence  and  me- 
moirs, in  many  respects,  are  highly 
valuable,  and  will  always  be  referred 
to,  as  throwing  much  important  light 
on  the  parliamentary  and  court  trans- 
actions of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  develope  much  that 
was  known  to  no  other  man,  at  least 
to  no  other  with  whose  writings  we 
are  yet  acquainted,  who  has  left  any 
record  of  his  information  to  future 
times.  In  this  respect,  his  memoin 
are  invaluable.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  information  there  is  afloat  m 
the  higher  political  drdes,  in  ereiy 
age,  which  is  generally  known  at  tte 
time  to  all  who  frequent  them,  which, 
on  that  very  account,  perishes  alto- 
gether with  that  generation,  l^o  one 
thinks  of  committing  it  to  paper  any 
more  than  they  do  the  stages  to  Loo- 
don,  or  the  names  of  the  months  hi 
the  year,  or  the  usual  forms  of  society-- 
because  every  one  knows  them.  Vxos 
thelnformation,  trflenof  essentiilTalne 
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to  future  histonaus,  perishes  like  the 
beauty  of  the  women  which  has  ad- 
orned the  age,  unless  some  garrulous 
gossip,  in  his  correspondence  or  me- 
moirs, has  been  trifling  enough  for 
his  age,  and  wise  enough  for  the 
next,  to  commit  it  to  paper.  Ho- 
race Walpole  was  that  garnilous 
gossip.  His  correspondence  with  Sir 
H.  Mann,  embracing  altogether  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  which  had 
previously  been  published,  and  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II I,  ^ 
which  have  recently  appeared,  con- 
tain an  account,  tinged  no  doubt  by 
strong  party  feelings,  but  still  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  long  and  important 
period  of  English  history;  and  abound 
not  only  in  curious  facts,  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquary  or  the  biographer, 
but  contain  many  important  revela- 
tions of  essential  value  to  the  national 
or  general  historian  of  the  period. 

The  praise  of  these  volumes,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  with  much  alloy. 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  courtier ;  he  had  quick 
natural  parts  and  much  acquired  dis- 
cernment. He  was  a  good  scholar, 
was  fond  of  antiquities,  and  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  curiosities,  which 
he  collected  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try, and  no  small  success,  from  every 
quarter.  He  had  lived  too  long  in 
the  political  and  the  great  world  not 
to  have  learned  its  selfishness  and 
appreciated  its  heartlessness ;  not  to 
have  become  acquainted  i\ith  many 
political  secrets,  and  seen  enough  of 
political  baseness.  He  had  consider- 
able powere  of  observation,  and  occa- 
sionally makes  a  profound  remark, 
especially  on  the  selfish  tendencies 
and  the  secret  springs  of  the  human 
heart.  His  characters  are  all  drawn 
from  the  life ;  and  often  with  great 
power  both  of  observation  and  ex- 
pression. But  he  had  not  sufficient 
steadiness  of  thought  or  purpose  to 
achieve  any  thing  considerable,  or 
draw  any  important  conclusions  even 
from  the  multifarious  information  of 
which  he  was  master,  or  the  powers 
of  obser\'ation  which  ho  ]X)ssessed. 
There  wasnothinggrand  or  generous  in 
his  composition.  No  elevated  thoughts, 
no  lofty  asph-ations,  no  patriotic  re- 
solves, are  visible  in  his  >vritings. 
Political  insouciance  was  his  prcv^- 
ing  habitude  of  mind ;  an  invincible 


tendency  to  "  laissez  aller^^  the  basis 
of  his  character.  But  he  did  not  lie 
by  and  observe  events,  like  Mettemich 
and  Talleyrand,  to  become  embned 
with  their  tendency,  and  ultimately 
gain  the  mastery  of  them ;  he  let 
them  take  their  course,  and  in  reality 
cared  veiy  little  for  the  result.  He 
was  an  epicurean,  not  a  stoic,  in  poll- 
tics.  His  character  approaches  very 
nearly  to  that  which  common  report 
has  assigned  to  Lord  Melbourne.  He 
had  strong  party  attachments,  and 
still  stronger  paity  antipathies;  he 
seems  to  have  devoutly  swallowed 
the  creed  so  common  to  party  men-  of 
every  age,  that  all  those  on  his  side 
were  noble  and  virtuous,  and  all  those 
against  him,  base  and  selfish.  He 
had  much  of  the  wit  of  Erasmus,  bat 
he  had  also  a  full  share  of  his  aver- 
sion to  martyrdom.  But  we  shall 
find  abundance  of  patriotic  declama- 
tion, cutting  invective,  and  querulous 
complaint.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  declamation  is  always  against  the 
triumph  of  the  Tories ;  the  invective 
against  the  astuteness  of  Lord  Bute ; 
the  complaint  against  the  disunion  of 
the  Whig  leaders,  or  the  Tory  influ- 
ences at  court. 

There  is  a  class  of  readers  consider- 
able among  men,  numerous  among 
women,  in  whom  the  appetite  for  scan- 
dal is  so  strong,  that  it  altogether  over- 
leaps the  bounds  of  time  and  faction, 
and  seizes  with  nearly  as  much  avidity 
on  the  private  gossip  of  the  past  as  of 
the  present  age.  With  such  persons,  the 
next  best  thing  to  discovering  ajfaux 
pas  among  their  acquaintances,  is  to 
hear  of  it  among  their  grandmothers ; 
the  greatest  comfort,  next  to  laying 
bare  political  baseness  in  their  rulers, 
is  to  discover  it  in  the  government 
which  ruled  their  fathers.  We  con- 
fess we  do  not  belong  to  this  class. 
We  have  little  taste  for  scandal,  either 
in  the  male  or  female  great  world. 
We  see  so  much  of  selfishness,  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  nncharitable- 
ness,  around  us,  that  their  details  have 
not  only  entirely  lost  the  chaim  of 
novelty,  but  become  absolutely  sick- 
ening by  repetition.  To  such  readers 
the  first  volume  of  Wraxall^s  Memoin 
must  be  a  precious  morsel.  We  never 
doubted  that  the  anecdotes  he  told 
were  in  the  main  true,  from  the  mo- 
ment we  saw  the  Quarterfy  and  Edin* 
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kurgh  Rtmewt  combined  in  rnoning 
him  down.  Nothing  bat  trath  could 
haTO  produced  so  portentous  ui  alii* 
anoe.  They  combined  in  saying  that 
what  he  said  was  a  libel.  Doubtless 
they  werenghtf  upon  the  principle,  that 
the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the 
Ubel.  To  such  readers  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  Memoirs  and 
Corrsspandencs  of  Waipols,  They 
will  find  a  mass  of  scandal  adequate 
to  satiate  the  most  voracious  appe* 
tite ;  evidence  of  general  corruption 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  vehe* 
ment  political  opptonent. 

It  is  in  the  evidence  which  these 
volumes  afford,  of  the  general  corrnp« 
tion  of  Great  Britain  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  the  most  valuable 
lesson  of  political  wisdom  is  to  be  found 
which  that  period  conveys.  We  rise 
from  the  lOng  series  of  his  amusing 
volumes  with  the  firm  conviction, 
that  in  his  days  all  parties  were 
base,  and  all  statesmen  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  corrupt.  They  absolutely 
render  the  common  story  credible, 
that  during  the  days  of  Sir  B.  WaL«> 
pde,  when  the  members  of  Farlia*- 
ment  were  invited  to  dine  with  the 
prime-minister,  each  found  a  L.500 
bank-note  under  his  napkin,  when  he 
took  it  off  his  plate  at  dinner.  At  any 
rate  the  long,  and  in  many  respects 
beneficent,  i*eign  of  that  veteran  states- 
man was  maintained  entirdy  by  pa- 
tronage and  corruption.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  himself  tells  us  that  it  was  com- 
monly said,  at  the  accession  of  George 
III.  in  1761,  that  the  country  wa^ 
governed  by  two  hundred  noblemen, 
who  received  more  from  the  govern- 
ment than  they  gave  to  it.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  two  hundred  noblemen, 
in  their  respective  counties  or  boroughs, 
was  maintained  by  the  most  unsparing 
use,  sometimes  of  actual  bribery,  al- 
ways of  government  patronage,  to 
secure  the  adherence  of  every  political 
partisan,  even  of  the  very  lowest 
grade.  With  truth  it  might  be  said 
of  England  at  that  time,  as  it  was  of 
France  before  the  Revolution,  that 
^^  no  one  was  so  great  as  to  be  beyond 
the  hatred  of  a  minister,  nor  so  little 
as  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  comptroller 
of  exdse."  Every  office  in  the  state, 
from  the  prime  minister  down  to  the 
humblest  emplogt  in  the  post-office  or 
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customs,  was  oonfecMd  to  seoiiie  the 
fidelity  of  political  supporters.  Libe- 
rality to  opponents,  tlie  public  good, 
fair  dealing,  the  claims  of  long  service 
to  the  country,  destitution,  cbsrity, 
noble  descent,  patriotic  conduct,  were 
alike  scouted,  and  by  common  consent 
banished  from  the  consideration  of 
public  men.  Political  support  was 
the  one  thing  needfiil;  and  to  secure 
it  nothing  was  grudged,  without  it 
nothing  was  to  be  got.  Johnson's 
well-known  definition  of  anexcisenuui, 
shows  the  profound  indignation  which 
this  nnlveraal  and  unsparing  system 
of  oorruption  excited,  among  the  few 
resolute  and  generous  spirits  whkk 
its  long  continuance  had  lefk  in  the 
country.  We  heard  nothing  of  the 
evils  of  this  system  fix>m  the  Whigs, 
during  the  seventy  years  subsequent 
to  the  Bevolution,  when  it  was  prsc^ 
tised  by  themselves ;  but  we  havs 
heard  enough  of  it  from  them  smce 
that  time,  when  the  state  machioe 
they  had  erected  has  been  worked  bj 
their  opponents. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  said  to  the 
2darquis  Custine,  with  much  bitterness 
and  some  truth — ^^  I  can  understsod 
a  democracy,  where  the  popular  voice 
is  every  thing,  and  the  magistrates 
implicitly  obey  its  mandates.  I  can 
understand  a  despotism,  where  the 
monarches  voice  is  every  thing,  and 
the  people  merely  obey  his  commands. 
But  a  constitutional  monarchy,  where 
the  people  are  mocked  by  a  show  ot 
liberty  which  they  do  not  possess,  and 
bribed  into  submission  by  conrupttoUi 
by  which  they  are  really  d^raded— 
that  I  do  not  understand,  and  I  hope 
in  God  never  again  to  see  it.  I  bad 
enouffh  of  it  in  the  government  of  Po- 
land." Amidst  ail  the  blessings  of  a 
limited  and  representative  monarchy, 
which  no  one  who  surveys  the  mighty 
empire  of  Great  Britain  can  dispute, 
there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  soiDe 
truth  in  this  caustic  remark.  WiJ- 
pole  has  told  ns  of  the  astomshing 
extent  to  which  corruption  was  car- 
ried in  his  day,  by  Lord  Bute  and 
the  Tories,  who  got  possesion  of 
the  corrupting  government  In  1761, 
which  the  Whigs  had  been  construct- 
ing since  1688.  The  untoward  issoe 
of  the  war,  which  terminated  in  1749 
in  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  the 
disgraceftil    commencement   of  the 
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SevenYeam*  War,  unjustly  expiated  by 
the  blood  of  Byng,  gloriously  redeemed 
by  the  genius  of  Chatham ;  the  dis- 
asters of  the  American  contest ;  the 
frequent  defeats  of  the  first  years  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  afford  deci- 
sive evidence  how  deeply  this  degrad- 
ing and  corrupting  system  had  en- 
tered into  the  vitals  of  the  nation 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Every 
one  knows  tliat  America  was  lost  in 
consequence  of  the   imbecility  and 
selfish    views    of    the    commanders, 
whom  the  corrupt  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain  had  raised  to 
the  head  of  affairs.     On  several  oc- 
casions, they  might,  with  a  little  en- 
ergy, have  terminated  the  war  with 
glory  to  themselves  and  their  country. 
The  disasters  of  Flanders,  in  1793  and 
1794,  were  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  same  cause.     During  peace, 
influential  imbecility  is  constantly  ris- 
ing to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  con- 
sequences immediately  appear  on  the 
first  breaking  out  of  hostilities.    No- 
thing but  the  pressure  and  disasters 
of  war,  can  drive  government  out  of 
the  inveterate  vice  of  purchasing  par- 
liamentary support  by  the  promotion 
of  incapable  and  improper  persons. 
The  Whigs,  since  they  were  driven 
from  the  helm  of  affairs  in  1761,  have 
been  constantly  declaiming  against 
this  system,  which  they  themselves 
had  introduced  and  matured  during 
the  preceding  seventy  years ;  and  the 
clamour  they  raised  at  last  became  so 
violent,  that  it  brought  about  the  great 
organic  change   of   1882.      But  no 
sooner  were   they   again  seated    in 
power,  than  the  same  system  was  not 
only  pursued  by  them,  but  extended : 
patronage  was  augmented  in  every 
possible  way ;  a  new  machine  for  in- 
fluence, adapted  to  the  time — that  of 
commissions  —  was    introduced    and 
largely  worked,  and  promotions  in 
everj'  department  were  rigidly  confined 
to  political  partisans.    It  has  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  complaint  against 
the  Tory  government,  both  before  the 
Revolution  of  1882,  and  on  their  return 
to  power  in  1841,  that  they  were  too 
liberal  to  their  opponents,  and  forget- 
ful of  their  friends,  in  the  dispensing 
of  the  public  patronage ;  and  we  have 
only  to  take  up  the  Red  Book,  to  see 
that  this  praise  or  imputation  justly 
belongs  to  them.    But  no  man  alive 
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ever  heard  of  a  Whig,  during  the  ten 
years  they  were  in  power,  being  ac- 
cused of  giving  any  thing  to  a  Tory. 
The  saying,  which  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  during  that  period,  that  **  the 
Whigs  could  do  with  impunity  many 
things  to  which  the  Tories  could  never 
set  their  faces,"  proves  how  rapidly 
this  degrading  system  of  official  cor- 
ruption was  again  spreading,  during 
the  Whig  tenure  of  power,  in  domestic 
government.  The  disasters  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  the  shaking  of  our  power 
in  India,  the  abortive  first  two  years' 
hostilities  with  China,  show  with  what 
dreadful  danger  it  was  attended  to 
our  external  power  and  even  national 
existence. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  the  decisive 
mark  of  a  party  writer  to  ascribe 
political  and  private  vices  to  his  op- 
ponents, from  which  he  represents  hla 
own  side  as  exempt ;  and  we  have 
immediately  afterwards  said,  that  the 
wide-spread  coiTuption.  and  constant 
promotion  of  influential  imbecility, 
which,  ever  since  1688,  has  been  the 
bane  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  all  the  disas- 
ters we  have  undergone,  and  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  debts  we  have  con- 
tracted, is  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Whigs,  who,  during  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years,  immediate- 
ly subsequent  to  the  Revolution, 
were  exclusively  in  power,  and  had 
the  entire  moulding  of  the  constitn- 
tiou,  both  in  church  and  state,  in  their 
hands.  Having  taken  the  mote  ont 
of  our  neighbour's  eye,  we  proceed  to 
take  the  beam  out  of  our  own.  We 
hasten  to  show,  that  we  do  not  ascribe 
greater  political  baseness  to  one  party 
than  another.  We  will  not  follow  the 
example  of  Walpole,  who  represents 
Chatham,  and  all  his  Whig  followers, 
as  patriotic  angels  ;  Bute,  and  all  his 
Tory  supporters,  as  selfish  devils.  We 
assume  it  as  the  basis  of  all  just  or 
rational  historical  discussion,  that, 
though  there  may  be  a  wide  and  most 
important  difference  in  the  benefldid 
or  ruinous  effects  with  which  their 
measures  are  attended,  the  real  cha- 
racter, the  moral  purity  of  the  motives, 
of  men  of  opposite  parties,  in  the  same 
age,  is  much  alike.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  wide  difference  in  the  virtue 
and  public  spirit  of  different  ages,  and 
of  men  in  the  same  community,  under 
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differeut  drcmngtances ;  but  in  the 
same  age,  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  very  like  simi- 
lar. 

The  patriotism  of  Regains  and  Fa- 
bricius  was  very  different  from  that 
which  followed  the  insurrection  of 
the  Gracchi ;  but  Sylla  and  Marias, 
C»sar  and  Fompey,  differed,  if  their 
real  motives  are  considered,  very  little 
from  each  other.  The  same  result 
woold  probably  have  followed  the  tri- 
umphs of  either.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  all  the  sheep  bemg  on  one 
side  and  all  the  goats  on  another,  in 
the  same  country  at  the  same  time. 
The  proportion  of  good  and  bad  men, 
of  generous  and  base  motives,  among 
the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  was 
much  the  same.  The  cabal  which  was 
framing  a  government  of  despotic 
power  for  Charles  IL,  was  doubtless 
selfish  and  tyrannical ;  but  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  the  whole  patriots  who 
opposed  them,  except  Lord  Russell, 
were  quietly  taking,  the  whole  time, 
bribes  from  Louis  XIV.  Severity 
was  doubtless  exercised  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  leaders,  some  of  whom 
were  noble  and  high-minded  men,  of 
the  Rye-House  Plot;  but  that  was 
only  in  retaliation  of  the  still  greater 
atrocities  consequent  on  the  fictitious 
Popish  plots,  and  the  perjury  of  Titus 
Oates.  The  Revolution  of  1688  was, 
doubtless,  brought  about,  as  a  whole, 
by  necessity  and  patriotic  intentions ; 
but  Churchill  proved  a  traitor  to  his 
benefactor  and  king,  and  betrayed  his 
trust  to  promote  that  revolution — a 
crime  as  deep  as  that  for  which  K'ey 
justly  suffered  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg — ^and  the  blackness  of 
which  all  the  glories  of  Marlborough 
have  not  been  able  to  efface.  The 
government  of  Lord  Bute  and  Lord 
North  was  doubtless  mainly  based  on 
the  influence  of  official  or  parliament- 
ary patronage,  and  the  evils  of  that 
corruption  clearly  appeared  in  the  dis- 
asters of  the  American  war;  but  these 
Tory  noblemen  only  carried  on  the 
system  invented  and  brought  to  per- 
fection, during  the  seventy  years  that 
the  Whigs  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
power. 

It  IB  a  first  principle,  says  Sismondi, 
in  politics,  that  all  classes  which  have 
not  constitutionally  the  means  of  re- 
sistance, will  be  oppressed. «  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  tme ;  and 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  all  power 
which  is  not  systematically  watched, 
will  become  corrupt.  It  is  these  prin- 
ciples which  expbun  the  universal  and 
wide-spread  corruption  which  otct- 
ran  the  country  for  a  c^entuiy  after 
the  Revolution ;  and  they  point  to  a 
conclusion  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance in  political  science.  Direct  or 
tyrannical  power,  by  means  of  the 
prerogative,  or  the  simple  will,  of  the 
sovereign,  having  become  impossihle, 
in  consequence  of  the  safi^^oaids  esta- 
blished by  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
the  Revolution,  and  the  disposition  to 
tyranny  and  abuse  remaining  the 
same,  from  the  corrupt  tendent^  of  the 
human  heart,  the  system  of  gaining 
a  majority,  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  constituencies,  by  means  of  go- 
vernment influence  and  official  cor- 
ruption, became  the  acknowledged,  and 
probably  unavoidable,  basis  of  govern- 
ment. During  the  seventy  years  that 
the  Whigs  were  in  power,  they  brought 
this  system  to  perfection,  and  extend- 
ed its  ramifications  into  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  kingdonu  A  majority 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  Whig 
interest,  amply  provided  with  emola- 
ments,  offices,  and  dignities,  got  pos- 
session of  so  many  boron^  and 
counties,  that  they  secured  a  majority 
in  the  Commons  also,  and  got  the 
entire  command  of  government.  The 
sovereigns  on  the  throne — men  of 
little  capacity,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  English,  unable,  from  that  cause, 
even  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
their  own  cabinet,  and  strongly  op- 
posed by  an  ardent  and  generous,  he- 
cause  disinterested,  party  in  the  conn- 
try — became  mere  puppets  in  their 
hands,  and  rendered  the  crown  nearly 
destitute  of  all  real  or  independent 
weight  in  the  kingdom. 

The  natural  check  in  a  free  ooun^ 
upon  this  corrupt  system,  into  which 
every  constitutional  monarchy  has  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  run,  is  found  in 
the  vigorous  opposition  and  iDcessant 
watchfulness  of  the  people.  It  is  this 
which  has  been  so  powerful  a  restraint 
upon  the  abuses  of  government  da- 
ring the  last  half  century;  and  which 
has  now  become  so  strong,  that  the 
common  complaint  is,  tJiat,  in  all  bn- 
portant  appomtments  at  least,  theTory 
ministry  are  forgetful  of  their  friends, 
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and  select  tbe  persons  to  be  appoint- 
ed from  the  rwks  of  their  enemies, 
fiat  this  salataiy  check  upon  bad  go- 
vemment  did  not  exist  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
or  rather,  it  existed  only  to  fan  and 
angment  the  inclination,  already  suffi- 
ciently strong,  to  corrupt  administra- 
tion  (m  the  part  of  the  Whig  oligarchy, 
who  had  got  possession  of  the  helm. 
The  popular  party  were  now  in  power; 
their  l^ers  had  the  disposal  of  every 
thing,  and  therefore  not  a  whisper 
escaped  their  lips,  as  to  the  degrad- 
m^  system  which  was  so  fast  spread- 
ing in  the  conntry.    The  Tories,  who 
were  in  opposition,  were  a  discredited 
and  defeated  party.    They  had  got 
into  ugly  company — they  had  the 
axe  impending  over  them.    The  un- 
snccessiul  resdt  of  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745,  had,  as  is  always  the 
CAse,  not  only  greatly  augmented  the 
strength  of  the  ruling  government,  but 
it  had  rendered  the  Tories,  who  were 
in  great  part,  and  probably  justly,  sus-^ 
pected  of  a  leaning  to  the  rebels,  to 
the  last  degree  obnoxious  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  English  people.   BeU- 
gions  feeling  combined  with  political 
antipathy  and  personal  terror  to  pro- 
dccc  this  emotion.    The  Tories  were 
associated,  in  the  popular  mind,  with 
Jacobites  and  rebels;   with  Popish 
mnmmery  and   national  antipathy; 
with  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the 
defeat  of  Prestonpans;  with  Scotch 
ascendency    and    revenge    for    the 
hlood  died  at  Carlisle ;  with  breech- 
less  Highlanders  and  Protestant  con- 
fidcation.    Thus  the  Tories,  as  a  po- 
pular party,  capable  of  exercising  any 
effective  control  on  the  vices  and  cor- 
ntptions  of  administration,  were  prac- 
tioUly  extinct.    Meanwhile,  the  po- 
pular party  in  England,  steeped  in 
corruption,  and  gorged  with  the  spoils 
cf  the  state,  which  the   expensive 
system   of   government,    introduced 
with  the  Revolution,  had  done  so  much 
to  augment,  was  effectually  gagged* 
and  was  enjoying  its  lucrative  abuses 
io  atenoe.    This  is  the  true  explana'* 
tion  and  real  cause  of  the  prodigious 
corruptions  which  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  and — ^what  was 
warse — every  class  in   the   country 
dniing  the  seventy  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  Bevolntion,  and  which  had 
wellnif^  proved  fatal  to  all  patriotic 
vou  Lvn.  NO.  cccun. 
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spirit,  or  public  virtue  in  England. 
The  two  powers,  that  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  usually  opposing 
each  other,  had  come  to  draw  in  the 
same  direction,  and  they  raised  be- 
tween them  a  spring-tide  of  corruption, 
which  wellnigh  submerged  the  state. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  if  this 
degrading  system  of  government — 
the  necessary  and  never-failing  result 
of  successful  revolution — had  continu- 
ed for  a  generation  longer,  it  would 
have  proved  altogether  fatal  to  Great 
Britain.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
country,  George  ML  and  his  advisers, 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  set  his  face  against 
the  party  which  had  introduced  and 
matured  this  system  of  government; 
and  their  efforts,  though  after  a  se- 
vere struggle,  were  successful.  This 
was  the  turning-point  of  English  his- 
tory; upon  the  success  of  that  at- 
tempt, the  future  chai*acter  of  the 
government  and  of  the  people  mainly 
depended.  It,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Revolution,  restored  the  govern- 
ment to  its  proper  position — it  rested 
it,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  on  property, 
and  put  numbers  in  opposition.  This 
is  the  only  proper  basis  of  good  go- 
vernment— ^for  without  property  nil- 
ing,  there  can  be  no  stability  in  admi- 
nistration ;  and  without  numbers 
watching,  there  is  no  security  against 
the  multiplication  of  abuses.  The 
corrupt  system  of  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
and  the  preceding  administrations, 
had  arisen  from  the  popular  party^^ 
that  is,  numbers — having  become  the 
ruling  power,  and  of  course  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  whole  spoils 
of  the  state.  Instantly  their  watching 
became  equal  to  nothing,  and  every 
abuse  was  perpetrated  without  either 
exposure  or  complaint.  There  were 
no  Wilkeses  nor  Juniuses,  to  lash 
the  vices  of  administration,  from  1688 
to  1761,  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power;  though  that  was  beyond  all 
question  the  most  corrupt  period  of 
English  history.  But  they  appeared 
fast  enough,  and  did  infinite  good,  as 
soon  as  the  Tories  got  possession  of 
the  public  treasury.  This  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  unbounded  corruption  of 
the  government  of  the  Convention 
and  Directory  in  France — of  the 
rapid  return  to  a  corrupt  system  du- 
ring the  ten  years  of  Whig  power 
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irhich  succeeded  the  downfall  of  the 
Tories  in  1830,  and  of  the  establish- 
inent  of  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty, 
now,  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty- eight  thousand  offices,  which 
Tocqueville  tells  us  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ruling  power  at  the  Tnileries. 
It  is  not  that  the  popular  leaders  aie 
worse  men,  or  by  nature  more  inclined 
to  evil,  than  their  Conservative  oppo- 
nents, but  that,  when  they  are  elevated 
into  power  by  the  result  of  a  revolu- 
tion or  social  convulsion,  the  control- 
ling has  become  the  ruling  power :  its 
leaders  and  followers  alike  profit  by 
corruption  and  mal- administration  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  longer  any  ik)s- 
fiible  restraint  on  abuse.  It  is  not 
that  the  Conservative  leaders  arc  by 
nature  better  men,  or  more  iuclined 
to  eschew  evil  and  do  good  than  their 
popular  opponents ;  but  that,  as  the 
oasis  of  their  government  is  property, 
which  necessarily  is  vested  in  compa- 
ratively few  hands,  they  are  of  course 
opposed  and  narrowly  watched  by 
nambers ;  and  thus  they  are  deterred 
from  doing  evil,  from  the  dread  of  its 
consequences  recoiling  upon  them- 
selves. And  this  observation  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  the  remark  by 
Montesquieu,  which  the  experience  of 
all  ages  has  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
•*  that  the  most  degrading  despotisms 
recorded  in  history  have  been  those 
which  have  immediately  followed  a 
successful  revolution." 

The  clearest  proof  of  how  strongly, 
and  all  but  indelibly,  corruption  and 
abuses  had  become  engrained,  as  it 
were,  on  the  practice  of  the  English 
constitution,  is  to  be  found  in  their 
long  continuance  and  pernicious  ef- 
fects after  the  popular  party  had  been 
tliro>vn  back  to  their  proper  duty  of 
'^atchhig  and  checking  the  abuses  of 
government,  and  despite  the  prodi- 
gions  efforts  which  were  made,  and  the 
vast  talent  which  was  exerted,  to  ex- 
Jose  and  decry  it.    Walpole  tells  us 
ttioilgh  of  the  corrupt  means  by  which 
LordBnte^s  authority  was  maintained, 
and  of  the  discreditable  intrigues  by 
which  succeeding  administrations  were 
nosed  up  and  cast  down.    Wilkes 
and  Junius  exposed,  in  cutting  libels, 
and  with  caustic  severity,  their  real 
or  supposed  continuance  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ; 
Burke  and  Fox  declaimed  in  a  voice 


of  thunder  against  the  vices  of  Lfird 
North's  administration  ;  and  the  di- 
sasters of  that  untoward  ixriod  de- 
monstrate but  too  clearly,  that  the 
radical  vice  of  parliamentary  influence 
had  almost  banished  talent  and  ability 
from  the  public  service.  Every  one 
knows  that  commissions  in  the  anny 
and  navy  were  bestowed  on  children, 
as  the  mere  price  of  support  to  go- 
vernment ;  and  that,  when  the  little 
hirelings  of  corruption  were  sent  forth 
into  the  public  service,  they  were 
utterly  ignorant,  for  the  most  part, 
of  even  the  most  elementary  parts  of 
their  duty.  The  same  system  con- 
tinned  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  war ;  and  we  all  know 
with  what  disastrous  effects  it  was 
then  attended.  But  the  Whig  orators 
and  patriots,  with  all  their  acuteness 
and  zeal,  forgot  to  tell  us  one  thing, 
which,  however,  it  most  behovwl 
them  to  have  told — and  that  is,  that  it 
was  themselves  who  had  formed  and 
habituated  the  nation  to  this  degra- 
ding system.  They  have  forgot  to  tell 
us  that  they  had  the  framing  of  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state^ 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  that 
their  power  was,  for  above  a  century, 
entirely  paramount ;  and  that,  if  the 
system  of  government  had  come,  du- 
ring that  time,  to  rest  on  corrupt 
influences,  it  was  they,  and  they 
alone,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
practical  moulding  of  the  eonstitntiqa 
into  such  a  form. 

No  man  who  knows  the  human 
heart,  or  has  had  any  experience, 
either  of  public  characters  in  his  own, 
or  historic  shades  in  any  former  age^ 
will  suppose  that  the  Conservative 
party  are  more  inclined  in  their  hearts 
to  pure  and  virtuous  administration 
than  their  popular  opponents;  but^ 
nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  their  government,  generallj 
speakmff,  is  much  more  pure,  and  its 
effects  far  more  beneficial.  Decisive 
proof  of  this  exists  in  English  history 
during  the  nineteenth  centinry.  It 
took  nearly  forty  years  of  incessant 
effort  on  the  jiart  of  the  Whigs  to 
eradicate  the  harvest  of  com^ion 
which  sprang  up  since  17C1,  from  the 
seeds  so  profnselysown  by  their  prede- 
cessors during  the  seventy  years  before 
that  period;  and  unless  they  had  been 
aided  by  the  disa.sters  of  the  Ameri-» 
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etB,  and  tlie  perflons  ebances  of  tfad 
Rerolutkmary  contest,  it  id  probable  all 
their  efibrta  would  have  been  nnsnc- 
fe«?fal.    But  when,  by  the  firmness 
nf  George  III.,  and  the  talent  of  Mr 
Pitt,  the  contest  Ibr  political  sopre- 
Kjcy  was  at  an  end,  and  goverfl- 
mcnt  was  rested  on  its  true  basis — 
tbat  of  property  being  the  ruling,  and 
Dnrabers    the    controlling    power — 
ivhen  the  Tory  party,  freed  from  the 
influence  Of  their  Old  Jacobite  recol- 
lectioDs,    bad    rallied   with    silicer^ 
k)jalty  ronnd  the  throhe,  ahd  th^ 
Whigs,  having  lost  the  glittering  pros- 
pect of  a  tetum  to  power  and  corrnp- 
tion,  had  been  driven  to  seek  for  support 
in  the  passions  of  the  people,  what  » 
marTcIlona  display  of  public  virtue 
md  strength  did  the  einpire  afford ! 
Search  the  arinals  df  the  world,  you 
vill  find  nothing  superior,  few  things 
eqnal,  Ui  the  patriotistti,  publle  spfa-it, 
iDd  generous  devotion  of  the  fatter 
jH-riod  of  the  Revolutionary  war.    Its 
BDpqnalled  triumphs  prove  this ;  the 
^Hi'^phies  of  its  great  men,  which 
are  daily  Issuing  from  the  press,  show 
from  what  a  noble  and  elevated  spirit 
thtse  triumphs  had  sprung.     They 
conquered  because  they  were  worthy 
to  conquer;    The  burning  patriotism 
of  Nelson;  the  prophetic  cOurage  of 
Pitt;  the  spotless  heart  of  Colling- 
»<*od ;  the  stem  resolves  of  St  Vin- 
(^ent ;  the  steady  judgment  of  Eldon ; 
the  moral  firmness  of  Castlercagh ; 
the  nnconquerable  resolution  of  Wel- 
lington, shine  forth  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  this  brilliant 
T>eriod.     But  these    men,  great    as 
they  were,  did  not  stand  alone.  They 
vere  in  prominent   situations,    and 
bave  thence  acquired  immortal  fame; 
but  they  were  followed  and  supported 
hy  hundreds  and  thousands,  animated 
^ith  the  same  spuit,  and  possessing,  if 
calledforth,the  same  abilities.  England 
at  that  period  seemed  to  have  reached 
that  epoch  in  national  life,  '*  brief  and 
"Speedily  to  perish,"  as  Tacitus  says, 
when  the  firmness  of  aristocracy  had 
pven  invincible  resolution,  and  the 
e&ergy  of  democracy  inexhaustible 
rigour  to  the  state ;  when  we  had  the 
tenacity  of  nobles  without  their  pride, 
£od  the  vehemence  of  the  people  with- 
out their  licentiousness — ^^  Si  monu- 
mentnm  qusris,  drcumspice." 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  therefore, 
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judged  too  hastily  whdn  he  cond^mn^ 
ed  all  free  countries  and  constitutional 
monarchies  as  necessarily  the  seats  of 
corruption.  It  is  no  wonder  he 
thought  so  from  the  experience  h<s 
had  of  them,  and  that  which  thd 
greater  part  of  such  governments,  fat 
his  time,  had  ofibrded.  If  we  had 
Judged  of  constitutional  mbliarchy  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  from  the  his- 
tory of  England  from  1688  to  1798, 
we  should  have  said  th6  same.  But 
th^  subsequent  historv  of  the  Bfit^U 
empire  has  revealed  the  i-eal  cause  ef 
these  general  and  wide-spread  abuses. 
It  has  shown  that  tbey  arose  not 
necessarily  from  the  triumph  of  free- 
fiohi,  but  accidehtally  frorii  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  that  triumph^ 
having  fbr  a  long  period  been  es- 
tablished on  a  wrong  basis.  Thd 
contending  powers,  whose  opposi- 
tion produces  equilibrium,  had  beeri 
brought  to  draw  In  the  saiile  diree- 
iiou,  and  thence  the  spriiig-tide  of 
tOrruption.  A  constitutional  moli- 
arcby  is  not  necessarily  based  on  pa- 
tronage ;  it  is  so  Only  when  the  popular 
jjarty  are  in  power.  That  party,  hav-i 
ing,  as  a  whole,  little  or  no  interest  ifl 
the  property  of  the  state,  can  be  re- 
tained in  obedience,  and  hindered 
from  urging  on  the  revolutionary 
movement,  only  by  being  well  supplied 
with  offices.  It  is  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
which  must  be  constantly  gorged  to 
be  kept  quiet.  But  the  holders  of 
property  need  no  such  degi-ading  mo- 
tive to  keep  them  steady  to  the  cause 
of  order.  They  are  retained  there  by 
their  own  private  interest ;  by  their 
deep  stake  in  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity ;  by  their  desire  to  trans- 
.  mit  theur  estates  unimpaired  to  theur 
descendants.  They  are  as  certain,  in  the 
general  case,  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
order,  and  its  guardians  at  the  helm  of 
a  state,  as  the  passengers  in  a  ship  are 
of  standing  by  the  pilot  and  crew  who 
are  to  save  them  from  the  waves. 
The  true,  the  legitimate,  the  honour- 
able support  of  a  Conservative  go- 
vernment, is  to  be  found  in  that  nu- 
merous class  of  men  who  have  no 
favours  to  ask,  who  would  disdain  to 
accept  any  gratification,  who  adhere 
to  the  cause  of  order,  because  it  is 
that  of  peace,  of  religion,  of  them- 
selves, and  of  theur  children.  It  is  a 
sensc^  of  the  strength  of  these  bonds, 
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a  knowledge  of  the  independent  and 
disinterested  support  which  they  are 
certain  of  receiving,  which  enables  a 
Conservative  administration  so  often 
to  neglect  its  supporters  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  patronage,  and 
sedc  for  merit  and  worth  in  the  ranks 
of  its  opponents.  A  democratic  go- 
yemment  can  never  do  this,  because 
the  passions  and  interests  of  the  great 
bulk  of  its  supporters  are  adverse  to 
the  preservation  of  property;  and 
thercjfore  they  can  be  kept  to  their 
colours,  and  hindered  from  clamour- 
ing for  those  measures  which  its  lead- 
ers feel  to  be  destructive,  only  by  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  and  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  dl  the  patronage  of  the 
state. 

Without  undervaluing,  then,  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ; 
without  discrediting  the  motives  of 
many  of  the  patriots  who  combined 
to  shake  off  the  oppressive  tyranny 
and  Romish  bigotry  oT  James  II.,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  it  was 
Greorge  IIL,  Lord  Bute,  and  Mr  Pitt, 
who  put  the  British  constitution  upon 
its  right,  and  the  only  durable  and 
beneficial,  basis,  and  worked  out  the 
Revolution  itself  to  its  appropriate 
and  beneficent  effects.  TbLs  is  the 
great  and  important  moral  of  English 


history  during  the  eighteenth  century; 
this  is  the  conclusion  forced  on  the 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  Walpciks  Me-' 
fnairs,  and  his  vehement  abuse  of  Lord 
Bute  and  George  III.  for  thai  dismis- 
sal of  the  Whigs  from  power.  Doubt- 
less, they  acted  from  selfish  motives  in 
doing  so.  The  king  wanted  to  regaia 
his  prerogative,  the  minister  to  secore 
his  power ;  but  still  it  was,  on  the  part 
of  both,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  for  the  resolute  stand  which  thef 
made  against  the  Whig  oligarchy— 
but  for  their  wisdom  in  throwing 
themselves  on  the  property  of  the 
nation  to  withstand  its  debasenient, 
a  domineering  party  would  h&ve  be- 
come omnipotent,  the  people  would 
have  been  irrecoverably  plunged  in 
the  slough  of  corruption,  and  the 
liberties  of  England  lost  for  ever,  ac- 
cording to  all  former  experience,  in  the 
firmly  established  despotism  conse* 
quent  on  a  successfhl  revolation. 
George  III.  said,  on  the  first  decisive 
parliamentaiy  division  which  gave  a 
majority  to  the  Tories  in  1761—"  At 
length,  then,  we  have  a  king  on  the 
throne  in  England.''  Posterity  will 
add — at  length  the  foundations  of  a 
free  constitution  were  laid  on  a  du- 
rable and  practicable  basis. 
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Specimens  of  the  British  Critics  are 
unavoidably  an  irregular  history  of 
Criticism  in  this  island;  and  such  a 
history  of  our  Criticism  is  unavoidably 
one,  too,  of  our  Poetry.  The  first 
name  in  our  series  is  Drtden.  See 
what  we  have  written,  and  you  find 
half  of  our  paper  is  on  Shakspeare. 
Pope  is  our  next  worthy;  and  of 
three  or  four  pillars  on  which  his 
name  as  a  critic  rests,  one  is  his  cha- 
racter of  the  Protagonist.  Thus,  for 
this  earlier  part  of  a  new  A^re,  the 
Presidents  of  Criticism  are  the  two 
ra  of  Verse. 

When  the  poet  is  a  critic,  how  shall 
we  sever  in  him  the  two  Arts?  If  his 
prose  is  explicit,  his  verse  is  implicit 
criticism ;  and  there  was  thus  a  reason 
for  speaking  somewhat  especially  of 
Dryden's  character  as  a  tragedian 
in  drawing  his  character  as  a  critic. 
But  indeed  the  man,  the  critic,  and 
the  poet,  are  one,  and  mnst  be  cha- 
racterized as  a  whole ;  only  yon  may 
choose  which  aspect  shall  be  principal. 
In  studying  his  works  you  are  struck, 
throughout,  with  a  mind  loosely  disci- 
plined in  its  great  intellectual  powers. 
In  his  critical  writhigs,  principles  has- 
tily proposed  from  partial  considera- 
tion, are  set  up  and  forgotten.'  He  in- 
tends largely,  but  a  thousand  causes 
restrain  and  lame  the  execution.  Mil- 
ton, in  unsettled  times,  maintained 
his  inward  tranquillity  of  soul — and 
"  dwelt  apart."  Dryden,  in  times 
oscillating  indeed  and  various,  yet 
quieter  and  safer,  discloses  private 
disturbance.  His  own  bark  appears 
to  be  borne  on  continually  on  a  rest- 
less, violent,  whirling,  and  tossing 
stream.  It  never  sleeps  in  bright- 
ness on  its  own  calm  and  bright  sha- 
dow. An  unhappy  biography  weaves 
itself  into  the  history  of  the  inly 
dwelling  Genius. 

His  treatment  of  "  The  Tempest" 
shows  that  he  wanted  intelligence  of 
highest  passion  and  imagination.  One 
powerful  mind  must  have  discernment 
of  another;  and  he  speaks  best  of 


Shakspeare  when  most  generally. 
Then  we  might  believe  that  he  under- 
stood him  in  all  the  greatness  of  his 
might ;  but  our  belief  cannot  support 
itself  among  the  many  outrages  of- 
fered by  him  to  nature,  in  a  blind  or 
wanton  desecration  of  her  holiest 
revcalments  to  her  inspired  priest* 
In  the  sense  stated  above,  his  trans* 
formation  of  "The  Tempest,"  is  an  im- 
plicit criticism  of  "  TheTempest."  And, 
assuredly,  there  is  no  great  rashness 
of  theorizing  in  him  who  finds  in  thii 
barbarous  murder,  evidence  to  a  lack 
of  apprehension  in  Dryden,  for  some 
part  of  the  beauty  which  he  swept 
away.  It  would  be  unjustifiable  to- 
wards the  man  to  believe  that,  fbr 
the  lowest  legitimate  end  of  a  play- 
wright— ^money— or  for  the  lower, 
because  illegitimate  end,  the  popular 
breath  of  a  day  amongst  a  public  of 
a  day — he  voluntarily  ruined  one  ox 
the  most  delicate  amongst  the  beauti- 
ful creations  with  which  the  divine 
muse,  his  own  patroness,  had  enlarsed 
and  adorned  the  bright  world  of  mind 
— ruined  it  down  to  the  depraved,  the 
degraded,  the  debased,  the  grovelling, 
the  vulgar  taste  of  a  corrupt  court 
and  town.  "  The  Inchanted  Island** 
is  a  dolorous  document  ungainsayable, 
to  the  appreciation,  in  particulars,  by 
that  Dryden  who  could,  in  generals, 
laud  Shakspeare  so  well— of  that 
Shakspeare.  And  if,  by  Dryden,  then 
by  the  ago  which  he  eminently  led, 
and  for  which  ho  created,  and  for 
which  he — destroyed. 

''  The  Inchanted  Island,"  and  '*The 
State  of  Innocence"  come  under  no 
criticism.  They  are  literary  facinora. 
No  rational  account — no  theory  of 
them  can  be  given.  There  they  are 
— melancholy,  bnt  instructive  facts. 
They  express  the  revolution  of  the 
national  spirit,  on  the  upper  degrees 
of  the  social  scale.  That  which  thurty, 
twenty,  ten  years  before  was  impos- 
sible, happens.  The  hewing  in  pieces 
of  Shakspeare,  to  throw  him  into  thd^ 
magical  caidcon^  \,o  x^s^fc^^^^  \fismk^ 
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not  in  yoQth  bnt  in  dotage,  shows  a 
death,  but  not  yet  the  consequent 
life.  Stupendoi^  and  sweet  Natm^ 
whom  we  possessed,  has  vaDished — 
fled  heavenward — ^resolved  into  a  dfsw 
— ^gone,  into  the  conntry.  At  least, 
she  is  no  longer  in  town!  It  may 
safely  be  averred,  that  no  straining  of 
the  homan  intellect  can  compnte  the 
interval  overleaped  betwixt  those  ori- 
giaal«,  and  these  transpriptions.  It  is  no 
translation,  paraphrase,  metaphrase. 
It  is  as  if  we  should  catch  a  confosed 
imd  misapprehending  glimpse  of  some- 
thing that  is  gping  on  in  Jupiter.  It 
is  1^  transference  from  one  order  of 
beings  to  another;  who  have  some 
intellectual  processes  in  common,  but 
|ure  allied^  by  no  sympathy.  The 
sublime  is  gonel  The  beautifnl  is 
lel  The  rational  is  gonel  The 
>ving  is  gone!  The  divine  is  not 
larel  ¥qr  the  angelical  I  Xor  the 
mman !  Alas  I  noteven  the  diabolical  1 
^11  is  corrupted!  banished  1  obliterat-r 

.  We  have  seen  Qiyden  complaining 
of  Shaksp^are's  language  and  style— 
of  the  langifsge  as  aatlqnated  from 
t^e  understanding  of  an  audienee  in 
his  own  day — of  the  whole  style  as 
1)eing  *'so  pestered  with  figurative 
^pressions,  that  it  is  as  affected  aa  it 
is  obscure.**  And  we  were  aware  of 
the  modest  self-attribution,  *^  /  have 
v^fimd  the  language"  in  Diydenising 
lYoilus  and  Cressida,  ^*  which  befoils 
was  ob^okte,'^  And  Sunnd  Johnson 
corroborates  and  enlarges  the  self- 
praise.  ^^  Diyden  was  the  first  who 
r^ifined  the  km^fuage  ofpo^ry," 

At  this  day,  such  expressions  fill 
|he  younger  votary— creative  or  criti- 
cal— of  our  vernacular  muse  wkh 
astonishment  and  perplexity,  and  set 
4a  older  one  upon  thinking.  Sndi 
assertions,  it  must  be  said,  are  **  tmm- 
teBigU)k"  now,  because  a  nobler  nn- 
folding  of  time,  a  happy  return  of 
our  educated  mind  to  the  old  and  to 
^e  natural,  has  ^"^  antiqwOed"  the 
literary  septiment,  which  Dryden  and 
Johnson  sliared,  and  which  they  so 
^nfidently  proposed  to  fitly-prepared 
^peaders* 

Shakfpeaie  obsolete  I  There  is  not 
a  ?priter  of  to-day — ^whoee  wobss  are 
MSKfr  la  ewr  ketnrte*  Gum  owii  am 
{a9K%  98  mttmate  ihere,  cbs  his 


**  Yon  are  my  tme  and  honourable  wife, 
At  dear  to  me  as  are  the  rmddy  dropt 
That  vifit  mif  $ad  heart," 

says  the  troubled  Brutus  to  Portia, 
who  has  expressed  a  misdoubting  of 
his  true  and  clear  affection  for  her. 

Is  this  ^^  antiquated'"  English,  and 
thence  '•^  uninteiligiblet^ 

«  VMa, — ^My  father  had  a  daaghter 

loved  a  man. 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  wsas  I  i 

wouAir, 

I  should  your  lordship. 

Ihdse And  what*s  her  kittor^  I 

Viokk — A  Hank,  my  lord.    5m  fuiwr 

told  her  love. 

e        e        e        e       ^ 

^iuke. — Qut  died  thy  nster  of  her  lorer 

my  boy  ? 

Viola I  am  all  the  daoghten  of  mjr 

father  a  hpuse. 
And  all  the  brothers,  too.' 


ti 


"  Miranda. — I  am  a  fool 
To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Ferdinand. — Where  should  this  mu- 
ric  be? 
r  th'  air  ?— or  th'  eartii ! 
It  sounda  no  more;  and  sure  it  vaits 

upon 
Some  god  o*  th'  Island.     Sitting  oo  a 

bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  fiitiierV 

wreck, 
Tbie  mama  crept  by  me  upon  the  waten, 
Allaying  both  their  tarj  and  my  paisioB 
H^ith  iU  sweet  air.     Thence  kaTt  I 

foUpw'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  mc^  rather.    Bat  *f» 

gpne.— 

No  I  it  begins  again. 

t        ♦        «        ♦        ♦ 

^0  ditty  does  remember  my  drowa'^ 

fathef. 
This  is  ap  mort^  hu8ineal^  nor  §0  tenai 
That  the  earth  qwfs. — I  hear  it  mv 

aboTe  me. 

Hero  ve  hav«  an  ^' auijiuted'* 
touch  or  two  that  would  have  oistress- 
ed  Dryden.  ^^PAaaiON^isusediatlK 
old  strong  general  sense  of  powerfol, 
possessing  emotion — ^in  this  example, 
filial  sorrow;  and  lower  down,  we 
l^ave  the  obsolete  *'owEa^  for  th« 
modem  "  owns,"  which  two  vitisting 
reliqnea  of  antiquity,  along  with  tbat 
M  pestering,^'  ''alfeeted,''  and  '*ob- 
iGUre*'  flgcire>  *^  crq^i  ly  ais  upon 
iba  vateia,**  would  e^i^sia,  witliwt 
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donbt,  the  impossibility  which  the 
reader  feels  himself  under,  of  deiiving 
any  pleasure  from  the  passage,  nnd, 
to  speak  strictly,  of  discovering  any 
Bignification  in  it ! ! 

Assuredly  wo  do  not  design  trans- 
cribing whole  Shakspeare,  in  order 
to  contradicting  a  rash  word  of  Dry- 
den's.  It  might  not  be  politic,  either ; 
for  we  should  now  and  then  meet 
with  hard  sentences,  which  might 
seem,  like  unlucky  witnesses,  to  give 
evidence  against  the  party  that  brings 
them  before  the  tribunal.  They  would 
not.  It  is  not  in  twenty  places,  or 
pot  in  a  hundred,  that  tlie  obsolete- 
ness of  a  word  or  phrase  makes  Shak- 
speare hard,  nor  any  thing  in  the 
world  but  his  wit,  his  intellect  in 
excess,  that  occasionally  runs  away 
with  him,  and  wraps  up  his  meiining 
in  a  phraseology  of  his  own  creating ; 
enigmas  that  are  embarrassing  to  dis- 
involve  again — which  might,  indeed, 
be  an  antiquated  manner  of  his  age, 
but  not  an  obsolete  dictionary  and 
grammar.  Neither  is  it  required  of 
us  to  convince  tlie  reader,  by  copious 
extracts,  that  he  really  understands 
Shakspeare,  one  or  other  of  whose 
volumes  he  has  always  in  his  pocket, 
and  whose  English  he  sits  hearing  by 
the  hour,  lisped,  mouthed,  and  legiti- 
mately spoken  upon  the  stage,  and 
still  fancying  that  he  understands 
what  he  hears.  But  it  seemed  not 
altogether  out  of  place,  when  the 
criticism  of  style  is  moved,  and  Shak- 
speare's  English  challenged,  to  recall 
into  the  liveliest  consciousness  of  the 
reader,  for  a  moment,  the  principal 
feature  of  the  case,  which  is,  without 
doubt,  that  Shakspeare  is,  in  all  our 
literature,  the  writer  in  whom  this 
highest  art  of  writing — namely — start 
not,  good,  innocent  reader!  for  it 
must  one  day  be  said — ^tiie  art  of 
8IMPLICITT — reaches  its  height ;  that 
magical  art  of  stoeping  the  words  and 
Idioms  that  fall  from  every  lip  at 
every  minute,  in  music,  and  beauty, 
and  pathos,  and  power,  so  that  the 
familiar  sound  slips  along  the  well- 
known  inlets  into  the  soul,  and  we 
iure — "  took  ere  we  are  'ware." 

Otherwise,  for  the  general  fact,  that 
he,  the  reader  of  1^5,  does  under- 
stand, without  much  difficulty,  the 
dramatic  poet  whom,  in  1665,  the 
gulf  of  years  and  the  mutations  of 


speech  from  father  to  son  had  rendered 
'*  unintelligible  "-for  the  general  verity 
of  this  unforeseen  and  improbable,  but 
indisputable  fact,  the  reader's  rccoi-* 
lection  of  his  own  personal  history 
since  he  was  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
may  be  left  satisfactorily  to  vouch. 

Neither  was  it,  perhaps,  unreason- 
able to  snatch  the  occasion  of  alleguog 
and  manifesting  the  momentous  and 
instructive  truth  —  tliat  the  inteneer 
working  of  the  mind  finds  out^  in  every 
Of/e,  die  perpetuities  of  a  language. 

Let  us  take  our  place  for  a  moment 
in  the  Age  of  our  poetry,  which  bogan 
with  Drydcn  inclusive,  and  ended,  or 
began  ending,  with  Cowper  exclusive. 
It  was  the  uncreative  age  of  our 
poetry ;  or,  if  you  insist  upon  a  deno- 
mination positively  grounded,  the 
IMITATIVE ;  or  it  was  the  unbnpas^ 
sioneti^ot  it  was  the  rational.  Only 
the  stage — losing  passion,  and  not 
being  the  place  for  reason — ^went  mad : 
as  with  Nat  Lee.  However,  it  retainer 
something  like  a  creative  energy  m. 
Otway — and,  moreover,  Cato  waa 
really  and  afflictingly  a  rational 
play. — ^The  mere  musical  flow  of  the 
vei*se  took  the  place  of  ever  vary- 
ing expression ;  and  the  name  used 
as  nearly  equivalent  with  a  good 
verse,  at  least  for  describiqg  that 
which  a  verse  should  ordinarily  be* 
is  a  smooth  verse.  Concurrent  in  time 
and  cause  was  the  invasion  of  the 
ten  syllabled  rh3rmed  couplet,  which, 
in  place  of  the  old  liiversified  measuraa, 
took  possession — off  the  stage — of  our 
poetry.  With  all  this  went  a  trans- 
formation of  the  language  accepted 
in  verse  ;  a  severing  and  setting  apart, 
as  if  a  consecrating  of  the  Parnassian 
dialect,  which  formerly  was  always 
caught  up  fresh  from  the  lap  of  nature, 
at  the  risk,  no  doubt,  of  pulling  weeds 
amongs  the  flowers. 

In  the  incidental  enunciations  of 
criticism,  we  may  easily  gather  notices 
of  the  movement  this  way,  in  the  double 
matter  of  the  language  and  the  verse. 
In  both,  it  receives,  as  it  should  dQ, 
the  same  name  and  description.  It  is 
the  disengaging  of  Refikememt — ite 
birth  from  the  bosom  of  Barbabibk 
— distinct  as  mother  and  daughter. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  ape  the  two 
great  barb^ou^  kings  with  a  numerooB 
court.  If  we  try  to  give  ourselves  ac^ 
count  of  this  Refinement  and  to  vindi- 
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eatefor  it  the  title,  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
names  and  notions.  A  Refinement 
which  places  the  slats  of  Dryden  and 
his  contemporaries  above  Imogen  and 
Miranda,  and  above  Eve.  One  hangs 
down  the  head  in  shame  and  perplex- 
ity. The  history  of  England  affords  ns 
a  key  in  the  name  of  Charies  IL  The 
Court,  the  Town,  and  LIfe-in-doors, 
are  the  words  that  resolve  the  mys- 
tery. The  Moses  that  were  Powers 
of  Fell,  and  Flood,  and  Forest,  and 
Field,  that  went  with  man  wherever 
he  went — in  cottage  and  palace,  in 
divan  and  in  dongeon,  in  the  stndent*8 
or  the  miser's  chamber,  on  the  battle- 
plain,  and  at  the  dance  of  bacchanals 
— and  when  and  wheresoever  man 
spoke,  heard  their  own  mother-tongne, 
they  were  begolled  and  imprisoned 
within  the  pale  of  artificial  society 
and  of  high  life.  They  had  to  learn 
the  breeding  of  the  drawing-room. 
Their  auditors,  in  short,  were  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  never  forgot  that 
they  were  snch  in  the  sndden  over- 
powering conscionsness  of  their  being 
men  and  women. 

There  was  therefore  not  only  a  de- 
nataration,  but  an  enervation  of  onr 
poetry.  There  grew  a  dainty,  fastidi- 
ons,  easily-loathing  taste,  betokening 
that  the  robust  health  of  the  older  day 
•^its  healthy  hunger,  and  its  blood 
glowing  and  bounding  like  a  forester's 
^wasgoneby.  Never  to  come  again? 
No  !  not  so  bad  as  that.  We  mark 
main  lines.  We  have  not  room  for  the 
filling-up.  The  last  century  closing, 
opened  another  Age,  and  we  of  to-day 
renovate  and  reinvigorate  ourselves  the 
best  we  may. 

England  snrely  did  not  bring  np  the 
Heroic  Tragedy  from  its  nnsown  soiL 
It  was  foreign  falsehood  that  over- 
came English  truth  and  sincerity.  A 
factitious  excitement  that  induced  a 
false  pitch  throughout.  On  the  old 
French  stage,  there  were  these  two 
eminent  characteristics  of  tragedy: 
Whatever  the  subject — if  CBdipns,  and 
the  Plague  raging — there  must  be  a 
love-tale ;  and  the  most  impassioned 
persons  most  continuidly  dissert.  Ge- 
nerally, Dryden*s  heroic  plays  have 
these  two  marks — ^both  disnaturings 
of  tragedy.  We  conceive  in  Diyden's 
age,  and  in  himself  9$  participant,  a 
pampered  taste  that  cannot  relish  the 


wholesome  simple  meats  which  Na« 
tore,  *^good  cateress,"  provides  nr 
her  beloved,  healthy,  naturally-livio^* 
children.  That  is  to  say,  a  vitiation 
of  taste,  by  indnlged  excesses;  the 
wine  and  high  feasting  of  their  own 
theatre — ^which  really  made  them  un- 
apt for  nnderstanding  Shakspeaie. 
For  in  snch  things  men  nnderstand  by 
force  of  delight,  and  if  delight  deserts 
them  intelligence  does  too.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  great  creative  poets—of 
Homer,  Dante,  Chancer,  and  the 
rest — always  give  yon  the  impres* 
sion  that  they  possessed  nature  by 
observation  and  sympathy — outward 
nature  and  man's  natnre— -that  tliis, 
as  it  were,  stood  in  their  soul— the 
great  peipetnally-present  original^ 
from  which  they  drew  fandfolly 
varied  portraiture.  It  is  there  as  their 
standard  of  reference,  when  they  read 
other  poets.  In  Diyden,  it  is  not  so. 
Yon  know  ndther  what  he  draws 
from,  nor  to  what  he  refers  m  those 
extraordinary  heroic  tragedies  which 
resemUe  nothing — no  men  and  no  wo- 
men, Uiat  were,  are,  or  shall  be.  The 
impossible  hero,  the  impossible  hero- 
ine, and  their  extravagant  sentiments, 
afibrd  scope  for  a  strife  and  a  torture 
of  thon^t,  whidi  is  an  inseparalde 
medley  of  wit  and  alimentation; 
wit  reasoning,  and  logic  jesting;  a 
strange  confaision  of  mental  actions, 
with  an  unfavourable  result ;  for  this 
result  is  neither  truth  nor  histh; 
but  very  chimkra— changing  oolonr 
like  the  chameleon — shape  like  the 
clouds,  and  substance  like  the  con- 
tents of  an  alchemist's  crucible.  Wit 
that  to  nonsense  nearly  is  allied,  if 
the  thin  partitions  are  not  oft^n 
actually  broken  down.  Where  yon 
should  have  the  living  blood  that 
fiows  through  the  living  heart— the 
affections,  the  passions,  and  the  ac- 
tions that  mould  man  and  his  world 
— yon  find  sporting  and  refrndng  in 
their  own  elastic  vigonr,  their  adroit- 
ness and  buoyancy,  and  un  thdr  won- 
derful starts  and  capridons  bounds, 
aimless  flights  and  aerial  gambols— 
the  bold,  the  keen,  the  nimble,  the 
strenuous  faculties,  summoned  toge- 
ther to  compose  the  mascnUne,  ran- 
ging, intrepid,  various,  piercing,  and 
comprehensive  Intsixbct — loag  the 
acknowledged   sovereign -master  of 
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that  high  literatnre,  which  Milton  had 
DOW  left,  and  which  Pope  did  not  yet 
oaupy. 

Diyden  dealt  in  the  same  incompre* 
hensihie  way  with  Milton  as  with  Sbak* 
speue.  In  that  famons  falsifying  epi* 
gram^thepoet  of  PareK^iseZo^^ is  greater 
thao  Homer  and  Virgil  rolled  into  one ; 
and  his  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
with  seeming  reverence  in  those  off- 
haod  Ftefac^  Yet  even  in  such  cri* 
tical  passages  there  is  no  just  appro** 
batton  of  his  gen  ins.  Thns,  in  the 
preface  to  *'  The  State  of  Innocence,^' 
be  says — ^^The  original  being  un-> 
doubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which 
either  this  age  or  nation  has  produced/' 
This  006 !  One  of  the  greatest,  &c.  I 
The  age  of  Charles  11.!  And  what 
has  bMome  of  the  other  great,  noble, 
and  sublime,  poems  which  that  age 
has  produced  ?  These  wavering  words 
were  written  the  year  Milton  died ; 
and  Dennis,  or  some  one  else,  tells  us 
that,  twenty  years  after,  Dryden  con- 
fer that  he  had  not  then  been  sen- 
sible of  half  the  extent  of  his  excel- 
lence. But  what,  twenty  years  after, 
does  he  say? — 

"  Asfor  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire 
with  ao  mnch  jaatice,  his  subject  is  not 
of  an  heroic  poem,  properly  so  called. 
His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
MS8 ;  his  event  is  not  prosperous  like 
that  of  all  other  epic  works ;  his  hea« 
▼enlj  machines  are  many,  and  human 
persons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not 
take  Mr  Rhymer's  work  out  of  his  handd; 
he  has  promised  the^  world  a  critique 
on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he  will 
not  &Uow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope 
he  will  grant  us  that  his  thoughts  are 
derated,  his  words  sounding,  and  that 
no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the  man- 
ner of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated 
hU  Grecisms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies 
of  Virgil.  It  is  true  he  runs  into  a  flat 
of  thoughts,  sometimes  for  a  hundred 
hnes  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has 
g:ot  into  a  track  of  Scripture.  His  an- 
tiquated words  were  his  choice,  not 
his  necesaty ;  for  therein  he  imitated 
SppDser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And 
though,  perhaps,  the  love  of  their  mas- 
ter may  have  transported  both  too  far 
in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  obsolete  words  may  there  be 
laudably  renved,  when  either  they  are 
more  sounding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice ;  and  when  their  ob« 


flcurity  is  taken  away,  by  joining  other 
words  to  them  which  clear  the  sense, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  for 
the  admission  of  new  words.  But,  in 
both  cases,  a  moderation  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  use  of  them :  for  unne« 
cessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
revival,  runs  into  affectation ;  a  fault  to 
be  avoided  on  either  hand.  Neither 
will  I  justify  >Iiltou  for  his  blank  verse^ 
though  I  maj  excuse  him,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Hannibal  Caro,  and  other 
Italians,  who  have  used  it ;  for  what- 
ever causes  he  alleges  for  the  abolish- 
ing of  rhyme,  (which  I  have  not  now 
the  leisure  to  examine^)  his  own  parti -> 
cular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the 
ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it ; 
which  is  manifest  in  his  'Juvenilia,' 
or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where 
his  rhyme  is  always  constrained  and 
forced,  and  comes  hardly  from  him,  at 
an  age  when  the  soul  is  most  pliant, 
and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost 
every  man  a  rhymer  though  not  a  poet. 
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The  general  effect  of  this  captions 
passage  is  far  from  pleasant.  It  leaves 
us  in  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Conrts, 
and  Towns,  and  Dryden's  admiration 
of  Mr  Milton.  ^^  His  subject  is  not  that 
of  a  heroie  poem,  properly  so  called." 
Milton  did  not  call  it  a  heroic  pocm« 
But  it  is  an  epic  poem,  and  a  divine* 
"  The  event  is  not  prosperous."  As* 
suredly  not.  For  that  matter,  neither, to 
our  minds,  is  that  of  the  Iliad.  It  seems 
not  a  little  unreasonable  to  complain 
that  in  Paradise  Lost,  the  *^  human 
persons  are  but  two."  Dryden  **  will 
not  take  Mr  Rhymer's  work  out  of 
his  hands,  who  has  promised  us  a 
critique  on  that  author ; "  and  he 
hopes  Mr  Rhymer  tnll  grant  so  and 
80 — look  pray  again  at  what  Dryden 
hopes  Mr  Rhymer  will  grant  to  Mr 
Milton.  Mr  Rhymer  had  promised 
to  favour  the  public  ^*  with  some  re* 
flections  on  that  Paradise  Lost  of  Mil* 
ton,  which  some  are  pleased  to  call  a 
poem."  Bnt  this  promise,  says  best 
Sir  Walter,  "  he  never  filled  up  the 
measnre  of  his  presumption  by  at- 
tempting to  fulfil."  Milton  running  on 
a  flat  of  thought  for  a  hundred  lines 
together  on  a  track  of  Scripture !  In 
his  poem,  by  unnecessary  coinage  of 
new,  and  unnecessary  revival  of  old 
words,  running  into  affectation  /  M  U* 
ton  not  to  be  justified  for  his  blank 
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verse,  no  ttot  e^en  by  t^e  example  of 
the  illustrious  and  immortal  Hannibid 
Carol  Then  he  took  to  it  in  de^[Mur, 
fas  rhyme  was  not  his  talent  I  His 
rhyme  forced  and  consteained  in  the 
Hymn  on  the  Nativity — in  Lycidas— 
in  L' Allegro — ^in  H  Penseroso ! 

In  the  same  Essay  on  Satire — ^Dry- 
den  talks,  not  very  intelligibly,  about 
♦'the  beautiful  turns  of  wards  and 
thoughts^  which  are  as  requisite  in  this 
as  in  heroic  poetry  itself;"  but  with 
Which  he  confesses  himself  to  have 
been  nnacquainted  till  about  twenty 
years  before,  when  "  that  noble  wit 
of  Scotland,**  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
^kcd  bim  why  he  did  not  imitate 
''  the  turns  of  Mr  Waller  and  Sir  John 
Denham.  of  which  he  repeated  many  to 
Vio^  The  memory  of  that  '^  noble  wit 
of  Scotland  "  is  far  from  being  honour- 
jdd — ^nay,  it  is  execrated  by  his  conn* 
^'jmen — by  the  common  people  we 
inean — and,  in  the  long  run,  thej 
are  no  bad  jndges  of  merit.  He  waS| 
we  believe,  no  great  shakes  as  a 
lawyer,  either  within  or  withont  the 
bar ;  and,  like  numy  ether  well-bom, 
weak-minded  men,  had  a  taste  for 
elegant  literature  and  vulgar  blood. 
Of  his  ''  volnminons  woiks,  historical 
and  jnridical,"  we  know  less  than  no- 
thing; bnt  his  '^Essays  on  several 
moral  snl^eets,"  have  more  than  once 
fallen  out  of  onr  hands.  Sir  Walter 
says,  ''  he  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  oi  livdy  talents,  and  ready 
alocntion,  and  very  well  deserved  the 
appellation  of  a  ''  noble  wit  of  Scot- 
land." "  The  Bluidy  Mackenyie,"  re- 
fiiting  to  bryden  many  ^^  beautiful 
turns ''  from  Waller  and  Denham— and 
Dryden  callmg  the  poetasters  ''  those 
two  fathers  H  our  English  poetry," 
in  the  same  page  where  he  is  writing 
of  Milton  I  At  Sir  George's  behest,  in 
Cowley,  even  in  his  '^  Davideis,"  an 
heroic  poem,  he  songht  In  vain  for 
i^  elegant  turns,  either  on  the  word  or 
on  the  thought;"  and  his  search  was 
equally  firuitleas  in  the  ''Paradise  Lost*' 
r-for,  as  Milton  '^  endeavours  eveiy 
where  to  express  Homer,  whose  age 
had  not  yet  arrived  to  that  fineneas,  I 
found  in  him  a  true  subUmity,  lofty 
thoughts,  ifrhksh  wore  elothed  with  ad- 
mirable Grecisms,  and  ancient  WMtta 
Which  he  had  been  digging  fem  the 
^M  of  Chaucer  and  Sp^r;  and 
JrhMh,  with  aU  their  mS^^  had 


oomewhatofveneniibiatiem.  Bat 
I  Ibnnd  not  there  neither,  that  for 
whidi  I  looked."  His  search  tbroagii 
Spenaer  and  Tasso  is  more  foTtmiate; 
Virgii  and  Ovid  are  the  two  prindpsi 
foipitains  of  them  in  Latin  poetry; 
uui  "  the  Frendi,  at  this  day,  are  bo 
fond  of  them,  that  they  jndge  them  to 
be  first  beauties;  detictste  eibimtaunu^ 
are  the  highest  commMidations  which 
they  bestow  on  somewhat  which  they 
think  a  masterpiece.'* 

This  sort  of  explidt  criticism,  in  a 
small  way,  ib  rather  nnsatiafa^ory ; 
so  let  us  look  at  a  specimen  of  implicit 
on  ^iliton.  In  Todd's  editioa  an 
detailed  the  names  of  the  traaslaton 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  into  rhyme  and 
prose.  "  We  must  not,"  says  Sir 
Waiter,  ^'  confound  with  these  efiu- 
sions  of  gratuitous  folly  an  alteratioo 
or  imitation  planned  and  executed  by 
John  Dryden."  We  must  not;  tiierB* 
fore  let  ''  his  gratuitous  folly"  stand 
aloof  fh>m  theirs,  and  be  judged  of  ia 
itself.  "  The  State  of  Innoooice"  ii 
▲N  Opera  !  "  Had  the  subject  beea 
of  a  nature  which  admitted  its  being 
actually  represented,  we  might  cob* 
ceive  that  l!)ryden,  who  was  under 
engagements  to  the  theai^,  with  wiucfa 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  comply^ 
might  have  been  desirona  to  shortea 
his  own  labour  6f  adtq^Hag  As  storp^ 
ssniiments^  and  Umguags  of  a  posts  ^ 
(how  kind  and  oool)  "whidi  he  so 
highly  esteemed,  and  which  might 
ppobablv  have  been  new  to  the  gene- 
rality of  his  andience.  Bnt  the  cos- 
tume of  our  first  parents,  had  there 
been  no  other  objection,  must  have 
excluded  'The  State  of  Innocence' 
from  the  stage;  and,  accordingly, it 
was  certainly  never  intended  for  re- 
presentation.*' One  cannot  well  help 
agreeing  with  l^r  Walter  in  this  plea- 
sant passage ;  nevertheless,  might  not 
the  opera  pave  been  inc^ted  with  & 
yiow  to  representation  ?  With  what 
more  rationol  purpose  could  it  have 
t>een  "  planned  and  ^xeci^ted?''  The 
SkUa^  directions  are  full  aQd  minute; 
fmd,  if  meant  for  perqsal  only,  ao^ 
to  be  part  of  the  poem,  they  are  he* 
ycmd  the  ridiculous.  As,  for  example— 

^^  Scene  L  represents  a  chaos,  or  i 
eonfused  mass  of  matter ;  the  sta^ 
is  almost  wholly  dark.  A  symphony 
of  warlike  muaiG  10  lieai4  for  some 
time ;  thea  from  the  haaveos  (whiA 
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tre  opncd)  fiiH  fbe  rtbellions  aagelB, 
vbeeliiif  in  air,  and  seeming  trans*' 
fixed  with  thunderbolts.  The  bottom 
of  tiie  stage  being  opened,  receives 
the  angels,  who  £sll  ool  of  sight. 
Tunes  of  \u3iorj  are  plajred,  and  an 
kToim  song ;  angels  diiscovered  alone, 
IffiadishiDg  their  swords.  The  mnsio 
oMsuig,  and  the  heavens  being  closed, 
the  scene  shifts,  and,  on  a  sndden, 
represents  hell.  Pari  of  the  scene  is 
t  lake  of  brimstone  or  rolling  fire ; 
the  earth  of  a  bnmt  colour.  The 
fallen  angels  appear  on  the  lake,  lying 
proettate;  a  tune  of  horror  and  la-> 
mentation  is  heard.** 

How  all  thia  might  take  with  a  mix- 
ed aodience,  we  do  not  presume  to 
coojcctore,  yet  very  great  absurdities 
do  sometimes  take  aUuost  as  well  on 
18  off  the  stage.  Mnst  ^*  the  costume 
of  our  first  parents,  had  tiiere  been  no 
other  oljection,  hare  excluded  the 
*  State  of  Innocence*  from  the  stage  ?  " 
IVns,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other 
^  men  of  wit  and  £uhion  about  town," 
were  not  well  reeetTed  when  exhibiting 
tbcnselves  naked  on  a  balcony  over- 
ksBgmg  a  great  thoroughfare;  but 
tiien  they  were  drunk,  and  acted  not 
only  iadeoent  but  insulting,  nay, 
thiestenittg  attitndea,  accompanied 
with  abfu^gationa  and  blasphemies, 
whidi  was  ooing  injudiciously  in 
adrance  of  that  age  of  refinement. 
Sappose  Booth  perfectly  sober  in 
Adam,  and  Nell  Gwynne  up  merely 
to  the  proper  pitch  of  vivacity  in  Eve, 
we  do  not  see  wl>y  the  opera  mi^ht 
not  have  had  ^  ^^^  daring  ^he  reign 
of  the  Merry  Monarch.  Thefir^tsige^ 
▼e  haye  of  Adam  is,  '^  as  newly 
created,  laid  on  a  bed  of  moss  and 
flowers,  by  a  rock."  He  rises  as  he 
bfifois  to  i|tter  hia  earliest  soliloquy; 
and  we  believe  it  is  an  established 
nile,  not  to  tvni  your  back  on — or  in 
pUyheuse  pbrase~nQt  to  rump  your 
udience.  In  such  a,  case,  however, 
considerable  latitude  would  hi^ve  t)ecn 
conceded  by  both  sexes  to  our  orir 
gins);  and  what  with  shades  a^d 
shrubs,  and,  above  all«  the  rock,  an 
adroit  aetof  could  have  nad  U^e  dlQ- 
coity  m  accomifiodating  to  his  poste- 
rity their  progenitor.  Of  !Eve  o^ 
first  glia^  la  among  ^^  tfees  cut  out 
on  each  side,  with  several  fruits  upon 
them ;  a  fhuntain  in  the  midst ;  at  the 
far  end  the  prospect  terminating  in 


walka."  Nelly  might  have  worn  her 
famous  felt  chapean,  broad  as  a 
Goach-whecl,  as  appropriately  in  that 
as  in  any  other  character,  and  con* 
trived  to  amble  about  with  efficient 
decorum  for  those  fastidious  times. 
Besides,  as  custom  soop  reconciles 
people  to  the  most  absurd  dress,  so 
would  it  probably,  before  long,  re* 
oondle  them  to  no  dress  at  all.  ^ 
full-bottomed  wig  in  the  mimic  scene, 
on  heroic  representative  of  a  class  of 
men,  who,  off  the  boards,  had  always 
worn,  not  only  their  own  hair,  but  a 
crop,  was  a  sine  qua  non  condition  of 
histrionic  success.  In  puris  naturali" 
bus  would  have  been  but  to  fall  back 
on  nature.  -Why,  only  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  half  a  million  of  oar  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen  of  all  ages, 
flocked  by  instahnents,  in  a  single 
season,  to  look  at  our  First  Parents 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  a  French 
pauiter,  naked  as  you  were  bom.  Such 
is  the  power  of  Names.  No  imagina* 
tion — ^not  the  least  in  the  world— had 
that  painter ;  no  sense — not  the  least 
in  the  worid-~of  the  beautiful  or  of 
the  sublime  in  the  human  figure.  But 
the  population,  urban  and  rural  alike, 
were  unhappy  till  they  had  had  a 
sight  of  Adam  and  £ve  in  Paradise. 
We  cheerAilly  acknowledge  that  Adam 
waa  a  very  good-looking  young  felt 
low — bang  up  to  the  mark,  six  feet 
without  his  shoes — close  upon  thirteen 
atone.  Hadhe been  advertised  as  Major 
Adam  of  the  Scots  Greys,  the  brevet 
would  have  exhibited  himself  on  that 
bank  to  empty  benches.  In  like 
manner,  with  the  fiurest  of  her  daugh* 
ters.  Eve.    As  Pope  says, 

f  "(Thoever  thipk^  i^  faoltless  piece  tq 

ape. 
Thinks  wha^  ne'er  was,  nor  i^  nor  e*er 

abaU  be." 

Pious  old  gentlemen,  however,  jmto- 
houneed  her  perfiect,  merely  because 
they  gazed  on  the  image  of  the  mother 
of  mankind.  Painted  they  both  were 
in  oils.  But  from  what  we  saw— for 
we  too  w^-e  carried  away  by  the  ge- 
neral enthusiasm — ^we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that,  under  prudent  manage- 
mmt,  otir  First  Parents  might  be  suc- 
eessfully  got  up' alive  during  the  sum- 
mer season  at  our  Adelphi. 

We  believe  that  ''The  State  of 
bnoeenee  ^*  n^w  written  ibr  the  stage. 
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Bat  the  playwright  did  not  mtend 
that  Adam  and  Eve  should  be  staik- 
naked  in  an  acted  opera.  Sbange  to 
say,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  about 
their  naked  majesty  or  innooence. 
Dryden,  by  his  idea  of  an  opera,  was 
forced  to  depart  from  nature  and  Mil- 
ton. Eve's  dream,  so  characteristi- 
cally narrated  by  her  to  Adam  in  Uie 
poem,  is  shadowed  out  by  a  vision 

Massing  before  her  asleep,  in  the  opera. 
'he  stage  direction  gives:  —  "A 
vision,  where  a  tree  rises  loaden  with 
fruit;  spirits  rise  with  it,  and  draw 
a  canopy  out  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
spirits  dance  about  the  tree  in  deform- 
ed shapes ;  after  the  dance  an  angel 
enters,  with  a  woman^  habited  ukb 
EvB."    That  is  decisive. 

But  what  of  the  opera?  In  the 
preface,  Dryden  says,  ^*  I  cannot, 
without  injury  to  the  deceased  author 
of  ^  Puudise  Lost,'  but  acknowledge, 
that  the  poem  has  received  its  entire 
fawuiatwfL,  part  of  the  design^  andmany 
of  the  ornaments  from  him.  What  I 
have  borrowed  will  be  so  easily  discern- 
ed from  my  mean  productions,  that  I 
shadl  not  need  to  point  the  reader  to 
the  places."  That  avowal  may  be 
thought  to  set  aside  all  criticism----bat 
not  so— for  his  illustrious  editor  says, 
**  the  probable  motive  therefore  of  this 
alteration  was  the  wish,  so  common 
to  genius,  to  exert  itself  upon  a  sub- 
ject on  which  another  had  ahready  at- 
tained brilliant  success;  or,  as  Dryden 
has  termed  a  similar  attempt,  the  de- 
sire to  shoot  in  the  bow  of  Ulysses." 
And  he  adds,  that  because  Milton  in- 
tended at  first  to  model  his  poem  into 
a  dramatic  form,  ^^  Dryden,  conscious 
of  his  own  powers,  and  enthusiasti- 
cally admiring  those  of  Milton,  was 
induced  to  make  an  experiment  on 
the  forsaken  plan  of  the  blind  bard, 
which,  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  con- 
ception and  execution,  he  completed 
in  the  short  space  of  one  month." 
Wide-encroaching  Walter  would  see 
nothing  far  wrong  in  Glorious  John. 
It  is  not  "  the  forsaken  plan  of  the 
blind  bard,"  nor  any  thing  in  the  least 
like  it.  They  are  opposite  as  any 
things  that  **  own  antipathy  in  na- 
ture." But  this  is  all  mere  nonsense. 
The  opera  is  disgraceful  to  Dryden. 
It  proves  that  he  had  no  understand- 
ing of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

*^  Ay,  you  maj  tag  my  verses,  if 


TonwilL*'  But  had  Mnton  lived  to 
hear  their  taggery,  wrathful  fire  would 
have  been  in  his  eyes. 

The  opera  (^(ms,  as  we  saw,  in 
chaos,  the  scene  sinking  into  hell,  asd 
we  have  Locifer  *'*'  raising  himself  .on 
the  lake."  His  exclamatory  speech, 
of  some  axteen  lines,  on  the  lake  is 
versified,  not  in  Dryden's  best  mamier, 
from  that  most  sublime  one  of  Satan 
on  reaching  with  Beelzebub  the  hom- 
ing marie,  with  some  additious  from 
Satan's  first  address  to  that  angel, 
wlule  yet  they  were  lying  side  by  ade 
on  the  fiery  flood.  To  those  who 
have  the  First  Book  of  the  ''  Paradise 
Lost"  by  heart,  this  sort  of  tran^oei- 
tion  patchwork  cannot  but  be  most 
offensive.  As  if  to  give  ui  air  of  ori- 
ginality, where  every  thing  is  borrowed 
and  blurred,  Asmoday  in  Milton  one 
of  the  lowest,  is  made  one  of  thetlgh- 
est,  and  is  substituted  for  Beelzebnh- 
and  to  him  Lucifer  most  nnaicbangel- 
like  calls  ''  Ho !    Asmoday,  awake !  *" 

Asmoday  answers  un  a  short  speech, 
very  ill  reported,  formeriy  delivered  bj 
Milton's  Beelzebub,  concluding  with  a 
bit  absolutely  stolen  from  his  Satan 
himself  1  Lucifer  then  observes  to  As- 
moday, that  "our troops, I£le«aitt9«rf 
leaves  in  autumn,  ]mV'  Apoorplagi* 
arism  indeed  from  the  famous  descrip- 
tion from  Milton's  own  lips,  and  from 
Lucifer's  incredibly  absurd  I  Ladfer 
then  announces — 

^  With  wings  expanded  wide,  <MirselTes 

we'll  rear. 
And  fly  incmnbent  on  the  dusky  air. 
Hell !  thy  new  lord  receive ! 
Heaven  camiot  envy  me  an  empire  here." 
{Bothjly  to  drjf  land.) 

You  remember  the  lines  in  Milton— 

"  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  Bteen 

hiB  flighty 
Aloft  incombent  on  the  dusky  air"— 

and  the  other  sublimities  of  the  de- 
scription— all  here  destroyed  by  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  makmg  Lnd- 
fer  paint  his  own  projected  fligtJt* 
He  then  asks  '*  the  rest  of  the  devils," 
**  Are  you  on  beds  of  doumt^  Oa 
beds  of  down  our  grandsires  lay— but 
think  of  eider-ducte  in  heaven.  Mo- 
loch says  his  say  from  the  Mfltonie 
Satan,  with  a  slight  new  reading. 

"  Better  to  rule  in  hell  than  eerre  io 
heaven." 
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And  Beekebab  approTes  the  dictom.      And  throagh  the  palpable  obscure  find 

"  Holoch,  in  that  all  are  resolred,  like 

thee. 
He  means  are  unprepared ;  bat  'tis  not 

fit» 
Our  dark  diran  in  public  yiew  should 

•H; 
Or  what  we  plot  against  the  Thunderer, 
TkeigtuMe  okowb  ot  tuloab  devils 

k§ar!" 
Lucifer  adopts  this  disdainful  sug- 
gestion, and,  great  magician  as  he  is, 
esLcUims — 

"  A  gold«i  palace  let  be  raised  on  high. 
To  imitate-r>no,  to  outshine  the  sky ! 
All  mines  are  ours,  and  gold  above  the 

rest; 
Let  this  be  done,  and  gwek  as  'tttnu 

ciprssf." 

^*A  palace  rises,  where  sit  as  in 
eonncil,  Lucifkb,  Asmoday,  Moloch, 
Belial,  Beelzebub,  and  Satan."  Who 
he  may  be,  deuce  take  us  if  we  can 
telL  ^  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
makin^his  appearance,  we  in  our  sim- 
ple faith  had  believed  Lucifer  and  Satan 
to  be  one  devil— nay,  the  devil.  We 
were  taken  quite  aback  by  this  unex- 
plamed  phenomenon  of  Satan's  acting 
tbe  part  of  his  own  tail.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  makes  but  one  speech — ^but 
it  is  the  speech  of  the  evening.  One 
seldom  hears  such  eloquence.  Moloch 
baWng  proposed  battle,  the  mysterious 
stranger  rises  to  second  the  motion. 

"  Satan,  T  agree 

With  this  brave  vote ;  and  if  in  Hell 

there  be 
2*<D  more  stmh  spirits,  heaven  is  our 

own  again. 
^*e  venture  nothings  and  may  all  obtain, 
^et,  who  can  hope  but  well,  since  our 

success 
Makes  foes  secure,  and  makes  our  dan- 
gers less? 
Seraph  and  Cherub,  careless  of  their 

charge 
^»d  vantan,  in  fvXL  ease  novo  live  at 

jnrge  ; 

Vn^vuarded  leave  the  passes  of  tite  sky. 
And  ofl  dissolved  in  ftaUelujaht  lie.*' 

In  the  '*•  grand  consult,"  as  recorded 
by  Milton,  Beelzebub,  after  proposing 
ihe  '^  perilous  attempt,"  asks, 

**  Baty  first,  whom  we  shall  send 

In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  Whom 
BfaaOwefind 

Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wan- 
dering feet 

The  dariE,  unbottom*d,  infinite  abyss, 


His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery 
flight,  "^  ' 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle  ?  " 

And  Satan  is  the  self-chosen  mis- 
sionary of  the  religion  of  Hell.  In 
Dryden  Asmoday  suggests  the  en- 
terprise, and 

''  Moloch.   This  glorious   enterprise— 

{rising  up.) 
Lucifer.  Rash  angel,  stay.    (Rinng,  and 

laying  his  sceptre  on  Moloch's  head.) 
That  palm  is  mine,  which  none  shall 

take  away. 
Hot  braves  like  thee  may  fight,  but  know 

not  well 

To  manage  this,  the  last  great  stake  of 
hell." 

The  council  comes  to  a  close — and 
Lucifer  promises  to  be  with  them 
again, 

**  Before  yon  brimstone  lake  thrice  ebb 
and  flow." 

Tides  in  the  Mediterranean  I  a  touch 
beyond  Milton. 

"  Here,  while  the  chiefs  sit  in  the 
palace,  may  be  expressed  the  sports 
of  the  devils,  as  flights  and  dancing  in 
grotesque  figures;  and  a  song,  ex- 
pressing the  change  of  their  condition, 
what  they  enjoyed  before,  and  how 
they  fell  bravely  in  battle,  having  de- 
served victory  by  their  valour,  and 
what  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  conquered.'^ 

What  had  Dryden  purposed  to 
achieve  ?  Out  of  two  books  of  a  great 
epic,  to  edify  one  act  of  an  opera. 
To  invention  of  situation,  character, 
or  passion,  he  aspires  not ;  all  he  had 
to  do — since  he  must  needs  meddle — 
was  to  select,  compress,  and  abridge, 
with  some  judgment  and  feeling,  and 
to  give  the  result — unhappy  at  the 
best — in  his  own  vigorous  verse  and 
dearly-beloved  rhjrme.  But  beneath 
the  majesty  and  imagination  of  Mil- 
ton, his  genius,  sti'ong  as  it  was,  broke 
down,  and  absolutely  sunk  beneath 
the  level  of  that  of  common  men.  Yet 
not  in  awe,  nor  in  reverence  of  a 
superior  power ;  for  there  is  no  trepi* 
dation  of  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  with 
cool  self-assurance  he  rants  his  way 
through  the  fiery  gloom  of  helL    By 
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Ms'  haads  shorn  bi  their  beairid,  tbk 
fallen  angels  are,  one  and  all,  poor 
derils  Indeed.  The  Son  of  the  Morn- 
ing is  seedy,  and  has  lost  all  anthority 
over  the  swell  mob,  which  he  fainly 
essays  to  reeover  by  cracking  Moloch'6 
organ  with  his  sceptre;  Yet  ^  Wal- 
ter, blinded  by  his  generous  admira- 
tion of  Dryden's  great  endowments, 
scruples  not  to  say  that  "  the  scene 
of  the  consaltation  in  Pandemonium, 
and  of  the  soliloquy  of  Satan  (not 
SatftQ,  It  seems,  but  Lucifer)  on  hid 
arrival  in  the  newly-created  universe, 
would  possess  great  merit  did  they 
not  unfortunately  remind  us  of  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  Milton."  Oh, 
heavens  and  earth  1  the  yerltable 
Satan's  soliloquy  o!n  Niphate's  to^  I 

"^O  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glorjf 

crownM, 
Look*st  from  thj  sole  dominion  like  the 

God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all 

the  stars 
Hide  then:  diminish'd  heads,  to  thee  I 

call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy. 

name, 

0  SuH !  to  tell  thee  h6W  I  hate  (fay 

beams, 
That  bring  to  nfy  remembrance  frottf 
what  stattt 

1  fell,  hotw  glocriotts  osee  above  tiiy 

sphere, 
Till  pride  ajid  wofse  ambition  threw  m« 

down, 
Warring  in    heaven,  against  heaven's 

matchless  king ! '' 

And  so  on  for  nearly  a  hundred  lined, 
in  many  a  changeful  strain,  arch-an- 
gelical all,  of  heaven-remembering 
passion,  while  ever,  as  thus  he  spok6y 

**  Each  pfiBssion  dinun*d  his  faee^ 
Thrice  changed  with  paloi  ire,  envy^  and 

despair ; 
Which  marr'd  his  borrow'd  visai^e,  and 

betrayed 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld ; 
^or  heavenly  minds,  from  such  distem-. 

pers  foul 
Are  ever  clear." 

The  soliloquy  of  I>ryden'«  JjtKikt 
consists  of  twenty  Ibies,  taken  almost 
St  hap>-bfla»rd  from  that  of  Miltofi's^ 
jumbled  together  without  eonddera- 
tion,  and  mangled  flrom  the  most  mtil- 
Utadinons  blank  verse  Svef  written^ 
lOto  rhymes  iMCfa  bonettli  Iho  irt^« 
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a^  meiit  of  one  who,  ftt  timeti  cirald 
indeed  command  ^*  the  long-majestk 
march  and  energy  divine.*' 

Adam  and  Eve  fare  little  better  than 
the  angels  under  his  reforming  fingers. 
Milton,  you  remember,  inakts  Adam 
tell  Raphael  the  story  of  his  birth,  ia 
language  charmfiil  to  affable  aieh- 
an^'a  ear,  albeit  tuned  to  harmoiuet 
in  heaven.  Dryden  burlesques  that 
rerelatioii  into  the  fbUowlng  soliloqny, 
supposed  to  have  beea  ^e  ftfst  worii 
spoken  by  human  Ups,  Adam  at  osee 
opens  his  noouth  in  the  style  of  the 
age  of  refinement,  Ailter  the  £iiU«  how 
degenerate  kept  growing  on  our  fiither 
tongue,  till  it  reached  its  acme  in  the 
barbarons  lingo  of  Shakspeate  I  And 
how  suited,  here,  the  thought  to  the 
spee^  !  Ho^  natural  t&e  natural 
theology  of  both !  He  anticipates  Des* 
cartes. 
**  Adatn.  What    aao    I  ?    or    firoU 

whence?    For  that  I  mn  (ndof;) 
I  know,  Iwicnae  J  think  /  but  wfaeaee  I 

eome. 
Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  he/ 
What  other  beiiig  can  dnelose  to  me ! 
I  more,  and  aee^  and  apeak,  diseoBtsev 

and  know ; 
Though  now  1  am,  I  was  not  alwajrs  w. 
Then  that  from  which  I  wa^  most  be 

before, 
Whom,  as  my  spring  of  being,  I  adore. 
How  fall  of  ornament  is  all  I  view, 
In  all  its  parts  I  and  seems  as  betotiliil 

as  hew : 
O  gdodly  order'd  earth  !     0  Powet 

Divine ! 
^f  thee  I  am,  and  what  t  am  is  ttune. 

A  day  or  two  alter,  '*  a  doud  de- 
scends with  six  angels  in  it,  and  whei 
it  is  near  the  ground  breaks,  and^  od 
each  side,  (J^seoTers  six  more.*'  Ba* 
phael  and  Gabriel,  sent  to  adnomsh 
and  warn,  discourse  with  Adam,  the 
ten  others  standing  at  a  distanee.  Thd 
conversation  insttti^y  assmiies,  asA 
throughout  sustains,^  an  intensdy  Mo- 
treversial  charaotef ,  and  fii^faa^l  asd 
Gabriel,  though  two  to  one,  toA 
Moreover  atigel  vertta  man,  are  h^ 
frni  to  it  on  predesthitftion  and  frtt- 
will.  Adam  is  eqtipped  with  iJt  tiie 
treapems  of  the  schocaa,  4md  uses 
them  defbnsveiyf  and  iMif/fteasn* 
ly,  with  all  the  dexterity,  V«  r^lsnui 
gladiator.  Bitt  otrt  dfegust  mm 
ceases,  along  with  our  decseptkoi;  sad 
wo  but  seo  and  bear  J^  Biyto 
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pnzzling  a  brace  of  would-be  wits  at 
Wills's.  The  whole  reads  like  a  so-so 
bit  of  the  Uelujio  Laid.  It  ends  thus : — 

*'  Adam.  Hard  stato  of  life !  since  hea- 
ven foreknows  my  willy 

Why  am  I  not  tied  np  from  doing  ill  ? 

"Why  am  I  trusted  with  myself  at  large. 

When  he's  more  able  to  sustain  the 
charge  ? 

Since  angels  fell,  whose  strength  was 
more  than  mine, 

Twould  then  more  grace  my  frailty  to 
confine. 

Foreknowing  the  success,  to  leare  me 
free, 

Excuses  him,  and  yet  supports  not  me  !  '* 

This  from  Adam  yet  sinless  in  Pa- 
radise ! 

Tiie  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  not 
perhaps  absolutely  coarse — at  least 
not  so  for  Dryden — but  they  are  of 
the  earth  earthy,  and  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  mould  of  Eden.  Aiblins — 
not  coarse,  but  verily  coquettish,  and 
something  more,  \a  Eve.  And  she  is 
too  silly. 

"  From  each  tree 
The  feather *d  kinds  peep  down  to  look 

on  me; 
And  beasts  with  upcast  eyes  forsake 

their  shade, 
And  gaze  as  if  1  were  to  be  obey'd. 
Sure  I  am  somewhat  which  they  wish 

to  be. 
And  cannot.  /  myself  am  proud  of  me** 

A  day  or  two  after  their  marriage, 
Eve  gives  Adam  a  long  description  of 
her  first  emotions  experienced  in  the 
nuptial  bower.  More  warmly  co- 
loured than  in  her  simplicity  she 
seems  to  be  aware  of;  and  Adam, 
pleased  with  her  Innocent  flattery, 
treats  her  with  an  Epithalaminm. 

**  When  to  my  arms  thou  brought *st  thy 

virgin  love, 
Fairangels  sang  our  bridal  hymn  above : 
The  Eternal,  nodding,  shook  tite  finna^ 

ment! 
And  conscious  nattire  gave  her  glad 

consent. 
Roses  nnbid,  and  every  fragrant  flower 
Flew  from  their-  stalks  to  strew  thy 

nuptial  bower : 
The   furrM    and    feathered   kinds  the 

triumph  did  pursue. 
And  fishes  leap'd  above    the  streams 

the  passing  pomp  to  view.'' 

Hata  off— bravo — bravo — hurra — 
hurra ! — Of  snch  stuff  is  made,  in  the 
"  State  of  Lmocence,"  Drydcn'a  im- 
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plicit  criticism  on  the  Paradise  Lost 
of  Milton. 

Peace  bo  with  his  shade !  and  its 
forgiveness  with  us.  It  is  dangerona 
to  unite  the  functions  of  judge  and 
executioner.  The  imperturbable  bosom 
of  the  seated  judge  calmly  gives  forth 
the  award  of  everlasting  Justice,  and 
the  mandate  for  the  punishment  that 
must  expiate  or  appease  her  violated 
majesty.  But  the  judge  who  is  obliged 
to  turn  lictor,  and  must  step  down 
from  the  tribunal  to  take  his  criminal 
farther  in  hand,  undoubtedly  runa  a 
risk,  when  he  feels  his  hand  in,  of  be- 
ing carried  too  far  by  his  excited  seal. 
After  all,  we  have  stayed  ours.  And 
now,  having  discharged  a  principal 
part  of  our  office,  what  remains,  bot 
that  wo  tuni  round,  heal  with  our 
right  hand  what  our  left  has  inflicted, 
and  lift  up  Glorious  John  to  the  skies? 
And  lift  him  up  we  will;  and  with 
good  reason ;  for  we  are  far  indeed 
from  being  done  with  this  first  era  of 
deliberate  and  formal  criticism  fat 
English  literature.  Extol  him  to  the 
clouds  and  to  the  stars  we  will,  but 
not  now ;  for  lo  I  where  another  great 
name  beckons ! 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tnry  for  ever  shut  the  eyes  of  Joint 
Dryden  upon  the  clouded  and  flws* 
tuating  dayb'ght  of  our  sublunary 
world.  It  may  have  been,  in  th0 
same  year,  that  a  solitary  boy,  thea 
twelve  years  old,  wrote  five  stan*' 
zas  which  any  man  might  have  beei[ 
glad  to  have  written — and  which  yoH 
have  by  heart — an  "Ode  to  Soil* 
tude" — conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
English  poetry  as  the  dawn-gleam  tt 
a  new  sun  that  was  presently  to  aria^y 
and  to  fill  tha  region  that  Dryden  bad 
left. 

A  feeble  frame  has  dedicated  rtwaf 
a  student.  This,  with  other  cattMT 
about  this  time,  took  the  boy,  Autst-i 
ANDKR  Pope,  from  schools  where  h9 
learned  little,  to  commit  hhn,  nnd6¥ 
the  guardian  more  than  goMing  lot# 
of  indulgent  parents,  to  hi9  oim  Itrtf^' 
nagement  of  his  own  studies.  And 
study  he  did — instinctively,  eagerf^/ 
ramblingly  through  books  of  sundry 
kinds — helping  himself  as  he  conld  Uf 
their  languages — devonrfng  more  th^ 
he  digested—wedding  himself  to  the 
high  and  gradons  muses — seeking  kr^^ 
and  flndiSsg,  Ma  own  exIraordSin;}^ 
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powers — and  diminishing  the  small 
quantity  of  delicate  health  which  na- 
ture had  put  in  his  keeping.  He  re- 
signed himself  to  die,  and  was  dying, 
when  a  strong  interposition,  among 
other  sanatary  measures,  transferred 
him  from  the  back  of  Pegasus  to  that 
of  an  earth-born  horee. 

Pope  had  a  gentleness  of  spirit, 
which  showed  iuelf  in  his  filial  offices 
to  his  father  and  mother — to  her  the 
most,  in  the  prolonged  wearing  out  of 
a  beloved  life.  It  appears  in  kindly 
relations  to  his  friends,  in  charities,  in 
the  scheme  of  his  life— contentedness 
in  abounded,quietexiBtence,aseclusion 
among  books,  and  trees,  and  lowers. 
His  life  flowed  on  peaceably  and  gently, 
like  the  noble  river  upon  which  his  mo- 
dest dwelling  looked.  Ill  health,  as  we 
said,  often  dedicates  a  student.  The 
constitutional  feebleness  from  which 
he  suflfered,  might  doubly  favour  his 
mind;  as  often  the  more  delicate 
frame  harbours  the  greater  spirit ;  and 
as  inaptitude  for  active  and  rough 
sports,  throws  the  solitary  boy  upon 
the  companionship  of  books,  and  upon 
the  energies,  avocations,  and  plea- 
sures of  his  own  intelligence  and  fancy. 
The  little  poem  of  his  boyhood,  and 
the  first  of  his  manhood,  prophesy  his 
tenor  of  life,  and  his  literary  career. 

A  commanding  power,  a  predomi- 
nant star  in  English  literature — ^you 
might  say  that  the  last  centnry  be* 
longed  to  him.  Dry  den  reigned  over 
his  contemporaries.  Pope,  succeeding, 
took  dominion  over  his  own  time  and 
the  following.  The  pupil  of  Dryden, 
and  gratefully  proud  to  proclaim  the 
greatness  of  his  master,  and  to  own 
all  obligations,  he  moulded  himself 
nevertheless  upon  a  type  in  his  own 
mind.  In  the  school  of  Dryden  he  is 
an  original  master.  Dryden  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  without  imitators. 
His  manner  proceeds  from  his  own 

fenius,  and  baffles  transcribers.  But 
^ope  completed  an  art  which  could 
be  learned,  and  he  left  a  world  full 
of  copyists. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  early 
acknowledgment  of  Pope  by  his  con- 
temporaries. At  sixteen  he  is  a  poet 
for  the  world  by  his  Pastorals,  and 
at  that  age  he  has  a  literary  adviser  in 
Walsh  and  a  literary  patron  in  Tram* 
bull  He  does  not  seem  to  court. 
Be  IS  courted.    He  is  the  intimate 
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friend,  we  do  not  know  how  soon,  d 
scholars  and  polite  writers,  of  mea 
and  women  high  in  birth,  in  educa- 
tion, in  station.  Scarce  twenty,  by 
his  "Essay ON Cmticism" he  assumes 
a  chair  in  the  school  of  the  Moses. 
At  five-and-twenty,  he  is  an  acknow- 
ledged dictator  of  polite  letters.  So 
early,  rapid,  untroubled  an  ascension 
to  fame,  it  would  require  some  research 
to  find  a  parallel  to.  Our  literature 
has  it  not.  And  this  acknowledg- 
ment, gratulation,  triumph,  which 
friends  and  drdes,  and  the  confined 
literary  world  of  that  day  m  this 
country  could  furnish,  a  whole  age, 
and  a  whole  country,  and  a  whole 
world,  the  extended  republic  of  let- 
ters, confirm.  . 

In  the  judgment  of  England,  m 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  reputation 
of  Pope  may  be  called  the  most  dai- 
zling  in  English  literature.  It  was 
a  nearer  sun  than  Dryden,  Milton, 
Shakspeare;  as  for  Spenser  and  Chau- 
cer, they  were  little  better  than  fixed 
stars 

« Great  revolutions  in  the  state  of 
the  heavens  and  of  astronomical 
science  have  ensued.  To  say  nothing 
of  new  luminaries  that  have  come  into 
birth,  from  the  bosom  of  "  chaos  and 
nnoriginal  night,"  either  we  have 
wheeled  round  upon  Shakspeare,  or 
he  upon  us,  in  a  surprising  manner; 
the  orb  of  Milton  enlarges  day  by 
day ;  cheerily  we  draw  large  acces- 
sions of  the  gentlest  light  from  Spen- 
ser ;  and  old  Father  Geoffrey  and  we 
are  sensibly  approximating. 

We  have  tak^  Pope's  counsel. 
We  have  with  some  good- will  reverted 
to  Nature,  and  so  we  come  nearer  to 
the  poets  of  Nature.  There  may  hare 
been  othercauses  at  work.  Thecba&ge 
has  involved  more  than  was  just  a 
depreciation  of  Pope  himself :  as  if  be 
were  an  accomplished  artist  in  a  limit- 
ed sphere  of  art,  and  no  poet.  We 
dissent  toto  corde  ei  toto  ado.  He 
was  a  spirit^  muse-bom,  a  hero  of 
half  celestial  extraction,  and  so  by  tU 
rule  a  demigod. 

His  age  confined  him.  A  poet  is 
not  independent  of  his  ago.  He  majr 
ride  on  the  van  of  the  tide — ^no  more. 
And  we  see  that  the  greatest  poets 
are  but  the  most  entire  expression  of 
the  age,  taken  at  the  best.  How  sbatt 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Thdr  age  is  motber 
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and  nurse  to  them.  And  what  air 
does  a  poet  respire,  but  the  circulating, 
fuming,  living,  breeze  of  sympathy  ? 
He  more  than  all  beings  receives  into 
his  BOol  the  souls  of  other  men.  So 
be  thrives  and  grows ;  and  shall  he 
not  be  a  partaker  in  his  age  ? 

In  an  age  thus  to  be  described,  that 
it  refines  instead  of  creating,  and  that, 
in  particular,  it  imposes  the  refine* 
ment  elaborated  by  social,  and  in- 
deed aristocratical  manners,  upon 
genios,  which  should  only  refine  it- 
9elf  by  tenderness  and  sanctity,  and 
by  love  dwelling  evermore  in  the  in- 
extinguishable paradise  of  the  beauti- 
ful—be  who  was  fitted  to  his  age  by  , 
much  of  his  mind,  by  his  wit,  by 
fancy  given  more  fully  than  imagi- 
nation, by  inclination  to  the  Umm 
kboTy  by  the  susceptibility  of  polish, 
by  a  reasonableness  of  understanding, 
by  his  perception  of  manners,  even 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  habits — he, 
AiKXAifDER  Pope,  nevertheless,  de- 
sired the  greatnesses  of  poetry.  At 
fourteen,  he  tries  his  hand  in  practice 
on  the  lofty  Statins — at  five-and- 
twenty,  upon  the  sublime  Homer. 
Judge  of  his  poetical  heart  by  his  Pre- 
face to  Shak^are,  by  his  translation 
of  Homer,  preface  and  all.  What  was 
the  transhition  of  Homer?  Of  all 
«orks,  not  creative,  the  one  of  most 
aspiring  ambition,  even  more  than  that 
of  Pindar  or  wZBschylus.  The  young 
poet  who  has  launched  on  the  air  the 
light  self-buoyed,  gracefully-floating 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  who  has  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  pathos  of  love  and  religion 
for  Eloisa,  longs  to  put  in  use  the 
powers  that  kindle  and  struggle  within 
him.  He  will  do  something  of  greater 
design  in  weightier  literature ;  he  will, 
so  as  a  poet  may,  stu*,  melt,  strengthen, 
instnict,  exalt,  and  amplify  the  mind 
of  his  country ;  and  he  makes  the 
greatest  of  poets,  the  father  of  all 
poetry— English.  He  pledges  him- 
self, before  his  country,  to  the  task, 
and  then  trembles  at  the  difficulties 
and  magnitude  of  his  underti^ng, 
ind  then  sits  down  to  it,  and  then 
delivers  it  accomplished. 

Did  Homer  already  speak  English, 
through  the  organ  of  Chapman  ?  If 
he  did,  it  was  not  English  for  Eng- 
land; least  of  all,  for  the  England  of 
Popc^s  day.  Fiery  and  eloquent,  and 
creative  as  it  is,  Cliapman^s  Homer 
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is  hard  reading  now,  and  somewhat 
rare.  Then^  the  book  was,  for  the 
general  capacity,  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  if  it  were  not.  And  Pope, 
no  grudging  bestower  of  merited 
honours,  awards  generous  praise  to  his 
irregularly-great  predecessor,  amply 
acknowledging,  with  one  word,  in  him 
both  native  power  and  efiectual  sym- 
pathy with  their  unparagoned  ori- 
ginal. 

Let  us  reflect,  also,  that  after  all  a 
true  translation  of  Homer  into  English 
is,  in  all  probability,  a  thing  impos- 
sible. Why  did  not  Milton  leave  us 
half  a  book,  or  some  fifty  verses,  that 
we  might  know  what  the  utmost  po- 
etical power,  and  the  utmost  mastery 
of  our  speech,  and  the  utmost  re- 
sources of  our  verse,  could  effect? 
The  inspiring  expressive  music  of 
the  original  tongue  clothes  the  sim- 
plest and  most  unadorned  word  and 
phrase  in  wealth,  splendour,  gorge- 
ous majesty,  prodigal  magnificence; 
and  this,  not  with  any  incongruence 
or  disharmony,  any  more  than  Eve^s 
GOLDEN  tresses  were  excessive  orna- 
ment, unmeet  for  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  Eden.  The  same  exhilara- 
tion and  vivification  of  the  hearing 
soul,  which  this  perpetual  music  in- 
fuses, united  to  the  same  simplicity  of 
the  thought  and  the  words,  will  not 
easily  be  fouifd  in  English.  Again, 
rhyme  seems  wanted  to  the  richness 
of  the  harmony.  Yet  how  shall  rhyme 
allow  that  utmost  freedom  and  range 
in  the  fiow  of  the  thought*which  marks 
the  now  majestically,  now  impetuous- 
ly sweeping,  Homeric  river?  That 
measure,  so  measttredj  and  yet  so  free; 
large,  various,  capacious — that  hex- 
ameter is  despair.  Meanwhile  no 
nation  concludes  to  forego  the  incor- 
poration of  the  great  foreign  works  of 
literature  into  its  own,  merely  for  such 
discouragement,  merely  beoause  the 
adequate  representation  lies  wholly 
out  of  reach.  We  have  gained  much 
in  bringmg  over  the  powerful  matter, 
if  we  must  leave  the  style  behind,  and 
yet  the  style  is  almost  a  part  of  the 
matter. 

Homer  is  out  of  hand — ^lUad  and 
Odyssey.  The  Maeonian  sun  has  ri- 
pened the  powers  of  the  occidental 
poet.  And  Pope — aged  thirty-seven — ^^ 
declares  that  henceforward  he  will 
write  from,  as  well  as  to,  his  own 
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mind.  The  "Essay  ON  Man  "follows. 
It  expresses  tliat  graver  study  of  the 
universal  subject,  MAN,  which  ap- 
peared to  Pope,  now  self-kiiowu,  to 
pe,  for  the  time  of  poetical  literature 
to  which  he  came,  the  most  practica- 
ble— for  his  own  ability  the  aptest ; 
and  it  embodies  that  part  of  anthro- 
pology which  doubtless  was  the  most 
congenial  to  his  own  inclination — the 
philosophical  contemplation  of  man's 
Batare,  estate,  destiny. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  was 
astonishing.  Be  the  philosophy  what 
and  whose  it  may,  the  poem  revived 
to  the  latest  age  of  poetry  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  first,  when  precept 
and  maxim  were  modulated  into  verse, 
tliat  they  might  write  themselves  in 
every  brain,  and  live  upon  every 
tongue. 

The  spirit  and  sweetness  of  the 
TOise,  the  lucid  and  vivid  expression, 
the  pregnant  brevity  of  the  meanings, 
the  marrying  of  ardent  and  lofty  i)oe- 
tical  imagings  to  moral  sentimejitsand 
reflections,  of  which  every  bosom  is 
the  birth-home,  the  pious  wiU  of 
the  argument,  which  humbles  the 
proud  and  rebellious  human  intellect 
vnder  the  absolute  rectitude  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity — nor  least  of 
all,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  easily, 
as  in  a  familiar  speech,  thoughts  that 
were  high,  and  mi(/ht  he  Hbstruse,  that, 
at  all  events,  wore  a  profoimd  and  philo- 
aophical  air — with  strokes  intervenhig 
of  a  now  playful,  now  pi<»rcing,  but 
always  adroit  wit — and  with  touches, 
here  and  there  strewn  between,  of 
natural  painting,  and  of  apt  unsought 
nathos — these  numerous  and  excel- 
lent qualifications  mot  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  all  subjects  nearest  to  all — Man 
— speedily  made  the  first  great,  origi- 
nal, serious  writing  of  Pope  a  text- 
book and  a  manual  for  its  branch  of 
ethico-theosophy,  in  cver>-  house  where 
there  were  books  in  England.  These 
powerful  excellences  of  this  great 
poem  did  more.  They  inwove  its 
tirse,  vigorous,  clear,  significant,  wise, 
Whig,  noble,  beautiful,  and  musical 
sentences — eiust,  west,  north,  south — 
with  all  memories,  the  mature  and 
the  immature — even  as  in  that  old, 
brave  day  of  the  world  or  ever  books 
were. 

Pause,  gentle  reader,  for  a  while, 
ind   reflect  kindly  on   these   para- 


graphs for  the  sake  of  Alexander 
Pope  and  Christopher  North.  And 
now  acx:ompany  us  while  we  select 
our  specimens  of  the  British  critics, 
from  the  '*'  Nightingale  of  Twicken- 
ham's "  preface  to  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare.  What  he  proposed  to  accom- 
plish in  this  undertaking  was,  ^^  to 
give  a  more  correct  text  from  the 
collated  copies  of  the  old  editions, 
\^'ithout  any  innovation  or  indulgence 
to  his  own  private  sense,  or  conjec- 
ture; to  insert  the  various  readings 
in  the  margin,  and  to  place  the 
suspected  passages  or  interpolations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  to  this 
was  added  an  explanation  of  some  of 
the  more  obsolete  or  unusual  words  ; 
and  such  as  appeared  to  him  the  most 
striking  i)assages  were  marked  by  a 
star,  or  by  inverted  commas."  Wart(>n 
Ixuuents  that  Pojmj  ever  undertook 
this  edition;  "  a  ta^k  which  the  course 
of  his  reading  and  studies  did  not 
qualify  him  to  execute  with  the  abili- 
ty and  skill  which  it  deserved,  and 
with  which  it  has  since  been  exe- 
cuted ; "  but  though  it  was  a  failure, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  lamenta- 
tion. Johnson  says  more  wisely, 
"  that  Pope  did  many  things  wTong, 
and  left  many  things  undone,  but  let 
him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due 
praise.  He  was  the  first  that  knew, 
or  at  least,  the  first  that  told  by  what 
helps  the  text  might  be  improved. 
If  he  insi)ected  the  early  editions 
negligently,  he  taught  others  to  be 
more  accurate.  In  his  preface  he  ex- 
panded with  great  skill  and  eloquence 
the  character  m  hich  had  been  given 
of  Shakspeare  by  Dr}den;  and  he 
drew  the  public  attention  upon  his 
works,  which,  though  often  mention- 
ed, had  been  little  read." 

Warton,  too,  admits  that  the  "  pre- 
face is  A\Titten  with  taste,  judgment, 
purity,  and  elegance."  Pope  speaks 
modestly  of  the  design  of  his  preface, 
which  is  not,  he  says,  to  enter  into  a 
criticism  upon  Shakspeare,  **  though 
to  do  it  efi'ectually,  and  not  superfici- 
ally, would  be  the  best  occasion  that 
any  just  writer  could  take  to  form 
the  judgment  and  taste  of  our  nation." 
His  humbler  aim  is  but  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  But  he  can- 
not neglect  the  oi)i)ortunity  thus  af- 
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forded  him, . "  of  mentioning  some  of    of  the^rw*  than  the  rtdicuhus  in  human 
__i__-     1        J     1^        .    .  ..  nature;    of  our  noblest  tendernesses, 

than  of  our  vainest  foibles;  of  our 
strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest 
sensations ! 

"  Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  in  the  coolness  of  reflection  and 
reasoning  he  is  full  as  admirable.  Hi9 
sentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the 
most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every 
subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peouliar, 
something  between  penetration  and 
felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular 
point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argu- 
ment turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive 
depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing, 
from  a  man  of  no  education  or  experi- 
ence in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of 
life  which  are  usually  tiie  subject  of  his 
thoughts;  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have 
looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that 
gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinio^, 
that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man 
of  the  world,  may  be  bom,  as  well  as 
the  poet." 


the  prmcipal  and  characteristic  ex- 
cfUences  for  which  (notwithstanding 
his  defects)  he  is  justfy  and  univer^ 
ioOjf  elevated  above  ail  other  dramatic 

tcnlersJ" 

**  If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name 
ofanori^a?,itwasShakspeare.  Homer 
hisuelf  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  nature;  it  pro- 
ceeded through  Egyptian  strainers  and 
chumels,  and  came  to  him  not  without 
some  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some 
ca.<t  of  the  models,  of  those  before  him. 
The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspira- 
tion indeed :  he  is  not  so  much  an  imita- 
tor, 25  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and 
it  b  Dot  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks 
from  her,  as  that  she  speaks  through 
him. 

"  ffis  ekaraeters  are  so  much  nature 
henelf,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  injury  to  call 
than  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of 
bar.  Those  of  other  poets  have  a  oon- 
itant  resemblance,  which  shows  that 
they  received  them  from  one  another, 
ind  were  bat  multipliers  of  the  same 
image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock  rain* 
bow,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  reflection. 
But  every  single  character  in  Shak- 
ipesre  is  as  mwsh  an  individual  as  those 
in  life  itself;  it  is  as  impossible  to  find 
to  J  two  alike ;  and  suoh  as  from  their 
relatioa  or  affinity  in  any  respect  ap- 
pear most  to  be  twins,  wiU,  upon  com- 
{arison,  be  found  remarkably  distinct 
To  this  life  and  variety  of  character,  we 
nast  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
it ;  which  is  such  throughout  hb  plays, 
that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed 
without  the  very  names  of  the  persons, 
I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them 
with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

*•  The  power  over  our  passions  was 
nerer  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree, or  displayed  in  so  different  in- 
stances. Tet  aU  along,  there  is  seen  no 
labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  pre- 
paration to  guide  or  guess  to  the  effect, 
or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it ;  but 
the  heart  swelif,  and  the  tears  burst 
out,  just  at  the  proper  places ;  we  are 
inrprised  at  the  moment  we  weep  ;  and 
jet  Qpon  reflection,  find  the  passion  so 
josty  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  we 
httl  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very 
moment 

"  How  astonishing  is  it  again,  that 
the  pavions  directly  opposite  to  these, 
laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his 
eommaod  ?  that  ho  is  not  more  a  master 


Nothing  can  be  better.    Dryden 

faye  us  large  and  grand  outlines, 
'ope's  is  closer  criticism.  But  it  is 
more  than  that  which  Johnson  says, 
that  all  the  successors  of  Dryden  have 
produced — an  expansion  only  of  his 
notions ;  unless,  in  that  sense  m  which 
every  follower  in  time  could  by  pos- 
sibility do  nothing  but  expand  the 
notions  of  the  first  critic  who  should 
have  said — "  Shakspeare  was  a  poet 
of  the  highest  description,  with  a  good 
many  troublesome  faults."  Pope*s 
portraiture  is  drawn  from  near  and 
mtent  inspection ;  a  likeness  after  the 
life,  and  reflecthig  the  life;  tho- 
roughly independent  of  any  thing  pre- 
ceding him.  Thus,  the  complete  se- 
vering OF  NEARLY-AIJLIED  FEBSON- 

AGEs  (upon  which  Pope  insists,  and 
which,  more  than  the  immense  mul- 
tiplicity, contemplated  in  a  general 
way,  of  the  some  hundred  dbamatib 
PEESON^,  determines  essential  va- 
riety ;  attests  the  constituting  of  every 
character,  after  the  manner  of  Nature, 
from  an  indivisible  self,  which  at 
once  rules  it  into  unity,  and  holds  it 
unconfuscd  with  all  othci*s)  is  a  fine- 
ly-just observation,  of  which  we  have 
not  a  hint  from  Dryden ;  and  it  car- 
ries us,  instantly,  deep  into  a  most 
interesting  study  of  couipai'isons.  As 
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of  Macbeth  and  Richard  m.,  both 
mBrderona  nsnrpers,  as  different  as 
two  men  can  well  be ;  of  Leootes  and 
Othello,  two  jealons  husbands,  and  as 
differenty  even  in  their  jealonsf,  as 
two  men  can  be ;  of  Coriolanns  and 
Hotspnr,  each  an  earthly  Mars ;  each 
**  the  sonl  of  honour ;"  each  sudden 
in  passion,  impetuous,  and  ungovern- 
able; each  with  a  kindliness  of  nature 
that  draws  and  attaches  his  Mends  as 
much  as  the  superiority  of  his  charac- 
ter orenrules  them ;  eadi  with  a  rough, 
abrupt,  penetrating  strength  of  intel- 
lect; each  endowed,  which  is  more 
pecidiar,  with  vivid  imagination,  that 
lei^  into  bold  poetical  figures ;  each 
of  a  cutting  wit,  and,  in  hu  own  way, 
a  humourous  pleasantry ;  and  yet  ^e 
semi-traditionary  Roman  patrician, 
and  the  quite  historical  En^ish  eari^s 
son,  so  distinct  that  you  shall  read  the 
two  plays,  in  which  they  are,  ten  and 
twenty  times  over,  without  thinking 
of  putting  the  towering  heroes,  twinned 
by  so  many,  so  marked,  and  so  pro- 
found affinities,  upon  a  line  of  compa- 
rison. Or  pat  ail  Shakspeare's  gal- 
lant warriors  in  a  catalogue,  and  what 
a  diversified  list  have  you  drawn  up ! 
Hector,  Troilus,  Diomed,  Coriolanns, 
Tullos  Anfidius,  Mark  Antony,  Othel- 
lo, Cassio,  nay,  and  lago,  Falcon- 
bridge,  Hotspur,  Glendower,  Morti- 
mer, Henry  V.,  Talbot,  Warwick, 
Richard  lU.,  Richmond,  Macbeth, 
Banqno,  Macduff,  Old  Seward,  Ed- 
mund,  Edgar,  Benedict,  Bertram,  are 
some  of  them;  for  Shakspeare  like 
Scott  loved  a  good  soldier.  Compare 
the  melancholy  Hamlet  and  the  melan- 
choly Jaques ;  both  shrewd  observers 
of  men ;  both  given  to  philosophizing; 
and  yet  different — Heaven  knows. 
And  so  on.  Thus,  the  remark  of 
Pope  goes  to  the  root  of  Shakspeare's 
creative  art,  and  leads  you  into  a  me- 
thod of  thinking,  not  soon  exhausted. 
We  endeavour,  says  Dryden,  to 
follow  the  VARiETT  and  greatness  of 
characters  that  are  derived  to  us  from 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  But  does 
this  most  general  attribution  of  a 
characteristic — shared  yith  Fletcher 
— and  such  as  the  loosest  observation 
of  the  plays  forces  upon  the  most  un- 
critical reader — does  the  accident  that 
Dryden  left  this  inevitable  word 
"variety"  written,  make  the  criti- 
cal obsei-vation  of  Pope  no  more  than 
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a  «^  diffusing'*  and  ^'  pan^hrasing" 
of  Diyden's  "Epitome?"  Has  he 
only  "  changed  Dryden*s  gold  for 
baser  metal,  of  lower  value,  thoagfa 
of  greater  bulk  ?"  It  would  at  least 
be  as  near  the  truth  to  say,  that  he 
has  made  Diyden's  bill  good  money 
by  accepting  it.  Pope,  in  the  pre- 
cise and  critical  sense  in  which  he 
has  attached  the  praise  of  "  variety"* 
to  Shakspeare,  would  certamly  not 
have  communicated  the  praise,  with 
him,  to  Fletcher. 

Shakspeare,  says  Dryden,  "drew 
the  images  of  Nature,  not  kiorkmslyy 
but  luciuly."  "  All  along,"  says  Pope, 
"  there  is  seen  no  labour^  no  pains  to 
raise  the  passions,  no  preparatioa  to 
lead  towards  the  effect ;  but  the  heart 
swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just 
at  the  proper  places."  The  unstudied, 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  scene, 
in  Shakspeare,  both  of  the  Action  and 
of  tiie  Passion,  as  if  every  thing  went 
on  of  its  own  impulse,  and  not  as 
willed  and  ruled  by  the  poet,  is  an 
imitation  of  Nature  which  no  other 
dramatist  has  so  closely  urged.  Pope 
insists  upon  it — for  the  passion,  at 
least.  Is  this  charaeteristic  already 
contained  in  the  "  not  laboriously, 
but  luckUy,"  of  Dryden  ?  If  it  is 
contained,  it  is  hardly  conveyed.  A 
seed  has  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
Dryden.  Under  the  gardening  of 
Pope,  it  springs  up  into  a  fair  and 
fairly-spread  plant.  That  is  a  sort 
of  "  diffusion "  very  distinct  from 
turning  gold  into  base  metal.  So 
Pope  of  himself  admires  that,  in  the 
comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies  (^ 
the  unversed  Shakspeare,  all  the 
businesses,  high  and  low,  of  human 
life,  turn  upon'  their  own  hinges.— 
If  a  statesman  counsel,  he  lays 
down  the  very  grounds  of  proceed- 
iug  which  greyheaded  statesman- 
ship would  have  propounded — a  king 
reigns  like  a  king,  a  soldier  fight) 
like  a  soldier,  a  woman  loves  and 
hates  like  a  woman,  a  down  is  a 
clown,  a  thief  is  a  thief.  In  short, 
besides  the  individual  constitotion 
and  self-consistency  of  tiie  charac- 
ters, besides  the  spontaneous  and 
self-timed  motion  of  the  passions« 
we  are  further  and  distinctly  to 
admire  this — that  the  springs,  the 
constitution,  and  the  govemmeut  of 
ACTION  are  imitated ; — as  if  the  in- 
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experienced  player  from  Avon  side 
had  stood  personally,  confidentially, 
partidpatingly  present  in  the  heart 
of  all  haman  transactions :  And  if 
it  appears  to  the  acnte  critic  won- 
derful that  Shakspeare  should  have 
foond,  in  his  own  bosom,  the  arche- 
types of  so  many  and  so  diverse 
iDdiyidnalities,  that  he  shonld  have 
found  there  the  law  given  by  ori^id 
Nature  for  the  flow  and  ctirrcnt,  the 
impulsion,  the  meandering,  and  the 
precipitation  of  the  pauwns ;  it  strikes 
him  as  yet  more  wonderful,  more  like 
an  inspiring,  that  he  should  have 
found  there  a  divination  of  that  which 
is  sabseqnent  to  and  ingrafted  upon 
Xatnre— ^namely,  of  human  life  itself, 
of  oniversal  human  experience ;  much 
in  tbe  same  way  as  Ulysses  admired 
most,  m  the  song  of  Demodocus,  his 
knowledge  of  that  which  had  passed 
withinside  tbe  Wooden  Horse,  and 
conduded,  hence,  to  the  undoubted 
inspiration  of  the  Muse. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  mean- 
ing ofPope*8  eulogy;  and  if  it  but 
unfolds  the  hints  of  Dryden*s,  it  un- 
folds them,  be  it  said,  uninvidiously, 
something  after  the  fashion  in  which 
Shakspeare  himsdf  unfolded  the  hints 
which  he  found  in  old  books,  of  plots 
ud  personages ;  that  is  to  say,  ori- 
ginaUy,  creatiyesly,  with  quite  inde- 
pendent power;  and  certainly  with 
no  deterioration  to  the  matter.  Pope 
goes  on  to  admit  faults.  We  must 
here  dissent  as  to  facts  and  opinions, 
and  most  qualify. 

**  It  must  be  owned,  that  with  all 
these  great  excellences,  he  has  almost 
as  great  defects :  and  that  as  he  has 
certainly  written  better,  so  he  has  per- 
haps written  worse  than  any  other.  But 
I  think  I  can  in  some  measure  account 
for  these  defects,  from  seyeral  causes 
and  accidents ;  without  which  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  so  large  and  so  enlight- 
ened a  mind  coold  ever  have  been  sus- 
ceptible of  them.  That  all  these  con- 
tingeodes  should  unite  to  his  disadvan- 
tage seems  to  me  almost  as  singularly 
uilncky,  as  that  so  many  Tarious,  nay, 
contrary  talents  should  meet  in  one 
Biaa,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

"  It  must  be  allowed  that  stage- 
poetry,  of  all  other,  is  more  particu- 
hu-ly  levelled  to  please  the  populace^ 
and  its  success  more  immediately  de- 
pending upon  tbe  coinmon  fii^ro^e.  One 
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cannot  therefore  wonder,  if  Shakspeare, 
having  at  his  first  appearance  no  other 
aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a 
subsistence,  directed  his  endeavours 
solely  to  hit  the  taste  and  humour  that 
then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  ge- 
nerally composed  of  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  and  therefore  the  images  of  life 
were  to  be  drawn  from  those  of  their 
own  rank;  accordingly  we  find,  that 
not  our  author's  only,  but  almost  all  the 
old  comedies  have  their  scene  among 
tradesmen  and  mechanics;  and  even 
their  historical  plays  strictly  follow  the 
common  old  stories  or  vulgar  traditions 
of  that  kind  of  people.  In  tragedy,  no- 
thing was  so  sure  to  surprise  and  cause 
admirationy  as  the  most  strange,  unex- 
pected, and  consequently  most  im- 
natural,  events  and  incidents ;  the  most 
exaggerated  thoughts;  the  most  ver- 
bose and  bombast  expression ;  the  most 
pompous  rhymes,  and  thundering  versi- 
fication. In  comedy,  nothing  was  so 
sure  to  please  as  mean  buffoonery,  vile 
ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jests  of  fools 
and  clowns.  Yet  even  in  these,  our 
author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne 
above  his  subject ;  his  genius  in  those 
low  parts  is  like  some  prince  of  a  ro- 
mance in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  or 
peasant ;  a  certain  greatness  and  spirit 
now  and  then  break  out,  which  manifest 
his  higher  extraction  and  qualities. 

"  It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the 
common  audience  had  no  notion  of  the 
rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of  the 
better  sort  piqued  themselves  upon  any 
great  degr^  of  knowledge  or  nicety 
that  way ;  till  Ben  Jonson,  getting  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  brought  critical 
learning  into  vogue  ;  and  that  this  was 
not  done  without  difiiculty,  may  appear 
from  those  frequent  lessons  (and  indeed 
almost  declamations)  which  he  was  forced 
to  prefix  to  his  first  plays,  and  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  actors,  ihegrex,  chorus^ 
&c.,  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  in- 
form the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till 
then,  our  authors  had  no  thoughts  of 
writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancients : 
their  tragedies  were  only  histories  in 
dialogue ;  and  their  comedies  followed 
the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found 
it,  no  less  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been 
true  history. 

''  To  judge,  therefore,  of  Shakspeare 
by  Aristotle's  rules,  is  like  trying  a  man 
by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who  acted 
under  those  of  another,  lie  writ  to 
the  people ;  and  writ  at  first  without 
patronage  from   the  better  sort,  and 
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therefore  without  aims  of  pleasing  them : 
without  assistance  or  advice  ft*om  the 
teamed^  as  without  the  advantage  of 
education  or  acquaintance  among  them ; 
without  that  knowledge  of  the  best  of 
models,  the  ancients,  to  inspire  him  with 
an  emulation  of  them :  in  a  word,  with- 
out any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  wliat 
poets  are  pleased  to  call  immortality : 
some  or  all  of  which  have  encouraged 
the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of 
other  writers. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  when 
hb  performances  had  merited  the  pro- 
tection of  his  prince,  and  when  the  en- 
couragement of  the  court  had  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  town,  the  works  of  his 
riper  years  are  manifestly  raised  above 
those  of  his  former.  The  dates  of  his 
plays  sufficiently  evidence  that  his  pro- 
ductions improved,  in  proportion  to  the 
respect  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I 
make  no  doubt  this  observation  would 
be  found  true  in  every  instance,  were 
but  editions  extant,  from  which  we  might 
learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece 
was  composed,  and  whether  writ  for  the 
town  or  the  court.'* 

Pope  here  apologises  for  the  very 
middling  sort  of  company  whicii  Shak- 
spcare,  in  his  Comedies,  obliges  us  to 
keep,  by  tlie  obligation  he  was  under 
of  "holding  the  mirror  up  to"  his 
hearers,  who  being,  for  the  most  part, 
"  the  meaner  sort  of  people,"  would 
only  duly  recoguise  and  sympathize 
with  "images  of  life  drawn  from  those 
of  their  own  rank."  And  so  we  have 
a  pardonable  cause,  wherefore  *^  our 
author's"  (like  "  almost  aU  the  old") 
Comedies,  ha^ts  theiu  scene  among 
TRADESMEN  and  MECHANICS  ; "  and 
some  excuse  for  the  degradation  of 
history  by  the  historical  plays,  which 
strictly  follow  the  common  old  sto- 
ries or  VULGAR  TRADITIONS  Of  that 

Bort  of  people. 

The  DEFENCE  is  kindly ;  and  bears 
with  it,  we  must  acknowledge,  a  spe- 
cious air.  In  the  mean  time,  here 
lacks  surely  something  to  the  regular 
ordering  of  the  trial.  Where,  we 
shoidd  be  glad  to  know,  is  the  cor- 
pus DELICTI?  Before  justifying,  lot 
us  hear  some  witnesses  to  the  of- 
FEMos.  Let  us  call  over  the  Come- 
dies.   Here  is  the  roll  of  them. 

The  Tempest  I — Dramatis  Per^ 
sofUB: — Alonso,  King  of  Naples; — 
Sebastian,  his  Brother; — Prosperq, 
the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan !— An- 


tonio, ins  brother,  the  usurping 
Duke  of  Milan! — Ferdinand,  son  to 
the  KiNfj  of  Naples! — Gonzalo,  an 
honest  old  Coinsellok  of  Na])les! — 
Adrian,  Francisco,  Lords! — Really, 
we  are  afraid  that  all  the  iguobler 
males  left,  Caliban,  a  savage  and  de- 
formed Slave  ;  Trinculo,  a  Jester  ; 
Stephano,  a  drnnken  Butler  ;  the 
Master  of  a  Ship,  the  Boatswain, 
and  Mariners — will  not,  any  more 
than  Miranda,  with  Ariel  and  the 
Spirits  who  personate  in  Prosperous 
masque,  and  who  clear  out  the  play- 
bill, snffice  to  lay  the  scene  of  the 
"  Tempest '^  among  tradesmen  and 
.  mechanics.  Next  come,  handsomely 
cloaked  and  feathered  in  old  Italian 

farb,    "  The  Two    Gentlemen    ol 
"erona!" 

But  we  will  not  spare,  any  further, 
the    curious    reader    the    labour    of 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  own 
copy,  or  of  his  memory.    The  trnth 
is,  as  every  reader's  recollection  at 
once  answers,  that  the  rule  for  the 
comedy  of  Shakspeare,  respectively  to 
the  social  degrees  along  which  it  moves, 
may  be  worded  safely  enough  from 
the    scheme    of    persons    exhibited 
above.     Tlie  comedy  of  Shakspeare 
removes  itself,  by  two  great  strides, 
from  the  meaner  sort  of  its  auditory ; 
for  light-footed,  or  more  seriously- 
pacing,  it  loves  to  tread  on  floors  of 
state ;  it  associates  familiarly  with 
the  lilghly-bom  and  the  highly-na- 
tured.     His  Thalia  is  of  a  very  aris- 
tocratic  humour.     i3nt,   more   than 
this,  she  further  distances  the  vulgar 
associations    and  experience  of  her 
spectators,  by  putting  between  her- 
self and  them  the  Romance  of  Man- 
ners.    We  have  seen  the  names — 
Naples,  Milan,  Verona.     Let  us  pur- 
sue    the    roll-call.      In     ''  Twelfth 
Night,"  the    **sc<;no*'  is  a  city  in 
Illyria,  and  the  sea-coast  near  it ; — 
in  "  Measure  for  iVIeaaure,"  Vienna; 
— in   **Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
Messina  :  —  in    the    "  Midsummer 
Night^s    dream,"    Athens,    and   a 
WOOD  NOT  FAR  FROM  IT; — In  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  Navarre; — in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  partly  at 
Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont, 
the  seat  of  portla,  on  the  con- 
TINENT (understand,  op  Italy;) — 
in  "As  You  Like  It,"  the  scene 

LIES,  FIRST,  NEAR  OLrVTER^S  HOUSE*; 
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atterwards,  partly  in  the 
Usurper's  court,  and  partly  in 
THE  FOREST  OF  Arden  ; — in  "  All's 
Well  that  End's  Well,"  partly  in 
France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany  ; 
— in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew," 

SOAIETIMES  in  PaDUA,  AND  SOME- 
TIMES IN  PeTRUCHIO'S  IIOU8E  IN  THE 

country;— in  ''  The  Winter's  Tale," 
(a  comedy,  wherein  only  two  of  the 
personages    die — one    eaten,)    the 

SCENE     IS     SOMETIMES     IN     SiCILIA, 

SOMETIMES  IN  BoHEMiA ; — in  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  at  Ephesus  ; 
— Last  of  all,  in  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  in  Windsor  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  Thirteen  comedies 
lying  in  Italy,  lllyria,  Germany, 
Greece,  France,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily, 
Bohemia,  an(l  in  that  uninhabited 
island,  inhabited  by  a  day-(U*eam, 
and  which  lies  nowlierc.  One  in  Enff' 
land. 

Wo  throw  every  tiling  together. 
To  Shakspeare  the  boarded  stage  is 
the  field  of  imagination.  He  comes 
from  the  hand  of  Nature  an  essential 
poet.  That  he  is  a  dramatic  poet, 
should  have  two  reasons.  Tlie  first, 
given  in  his  poetical  constitution;  that 
the  piercing  and  various  inquisition 
of  humanity  for  which  he  was  gifted ; 
the  intimate  mastery  of  passion ;  and 
the  extraordinary  activity  of  ratioci- 
nation which  distingui^4h  him,  are 
satisfied  only  by  the  IJrama.  Then, 
in  the  accident  of  the  times— that  as 
the  stage  rose  for  yEschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  they  for  the 
stage — so,  with  Shakspeare,  in  Eng- 
land. At  a  certain  jwint  of  the  social 
progression,  the  theatre  becomes  the 
spot  where  poetry  has  living  power. 
Shakspeare  must  seize  upon  the  mind 
of  his  countrymen,  as  Homer  took 
possession  of  Greece — viva  voce. 
The  silent  and  retired  press  is  for  the 
dream-like  Sj)enscr — for  the  star-like 
Milton.  To  Shakspeare,  the  Prome- 
thean maker  of  men  and  women, 
earthly-moulded  if  kindled  into  life 
with  fire  from  heaven — give  a  stage 
and  actora ! — Give  men  and  women, 
to  personate  men  and  women ! — And 
give  three  thousand  men  and  women, 
to  throng  roundabout,  and  look  and 
listen — thrill  and  weej) — suspended  in 
one  breathlessness !  But  not  because 
he  has  deigned  to  trace  upon  those 
Mtual  boards  his  magical  ring,  and 


because  within  it  his  powei-ful  art 
calls  up  no  air-made  phantasmagoria, 
but  breathing  and  sentient  substantial 
humanity ;  not,  therefore,  is  he  less  a 
magician — less  a  poet — less,  if  you 
will,  a  dreamer.  Imagination  is  the 
faculty  which  habitually  divides  him, 
as  all  his  brotherhood,  from  ns,  thd 
vulgar  of  mankind.  To  him  the  stage 
is  the  field  of  imagination ;  therefore, 
he  avails  himself  of  all  allowed  ima- 
ginative resources.  Distance,  in  time 
and  place,  which  renders  indefinite ; 
strange,  picturesque,  poetical  man- 
nei-s,  and  regions,  are  such  legitimate 
means.  In  particular,  imagination 
prefers  high  rank  to  low,  for  half  a 
dozen  reasons.  The  outward  show, 
state,  pomp,  retinue,  splendour  (rf 
costume,  of  habitation,  of  all  daily 
ac<:idental  conditions  ; — these  allnre 
imagination,  which,  like  gi'ief,  **  is 
easily  beguiled."  Ease,  in  human 
life,  like  that  attributed  to  the  hea- 
venly divinities — the  ^ua.  ^atnrts — the 
gods  who  live  at  ease,  pleases  imagi- 
nation ; — which  might  be  justified. 
But  imagination  is  not  a  fight  and 
idle  child,  to  be  won  by  the  mere  toy 
of  a  throne  and  robe,  crown  and  scep- 
tre. These  are  the  signs  of  a  universal 
homage  rendered ;  and  in  this  mean- 
ing, besides  their  natural  richness 
and  beauty,  pleasing.  Again,  imagi- 
nation itself  does  homage  to  stately 
power— not  homage  8er\ile,  as  to  that 
from  whidi  it  dreads  evil — ^but  free 
homage,  contemplatively,  to  a  well- 
spiing  of  momentous  effects.  The 
power  that  invests  the  person  of  a 
sovereign,  of  necessity  clothes  hini 
in  majesty.  Again,  many  and  grave 
destinies  hang  about  high  persons. 
Each  stands  for  many  of  less  note ; 
and  imagination  is  a  faculty,  taking 
delight  in  the  representation  of  many 
by  one.  Besides,  high  persons  cany 
on  high  actions;  and  they  are  free 
to  act.  They  will,  and  straightway 
they  do. 

Here,  then,  is  good  cause  why  the 
imaginative  drama,  comic  or  tragic. 
shaU  delight  in  high  persons.  And 
you  see  accordingly,  that  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  of  wliatsoever description, 
move  regularly  amongst  the  loftily 
bom — kings,  independent  dukes,  no- 
bles, gentlemen. 

"  The    Eraperof    of  Russia   was    my. 
'  father:" 
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Mjs  the  fabely  a/bbnsed  Hermione, 
sod  yon  synqMUiize  with  her  prond 
ooDBcioiUBeBS,  and  you  thb  more  feel 
her  abhorred  indignitj. 

If  Spenaer  oonid  saj,  that  it  be- 
longs to  gentle  blood  to  sit  well  on 
hOTselMck — ^mach  more  does  the  easy 
and  inborn  courage  and  worth  of 
gentle  blood  bestride  bravd  j,  grace- 
fully, lightly,  and  well,  the^  career- 
ing, rearing,  bounding,  plnngfaig,  and 
h^idlong  rushing  horses  of  human 
destinies. 

The  fact,  then,  is  this:— Shak- 
speare  thus  views  the  world ;  and  he 
frames  his  idea  of  the  drama  accord- 
ingly. 

What,  then,  does  Pope  mean,  when 
he  says  that  Shakspeare  ^^  lays  his 
scene  amongst  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics?'* 

Surely  he  does  not  include  under 
tradesmen^  great  merchamts.  Not,  for 
example,  the  "  Merchant  of  Syra- 
cusa,''  the  grave  and  good  old  £g»on, 
condemned  to  death  in  the  ^*  Comedy 
of  Errors  "  because  Ephesus  and  Sy- 
racusa  have  war.  He  and  his  fortune 
are  as  far  away  as  a  king  with  his — 
from  the  'prentices  of  London.  It  is 
not  the  Venetian  merchant,  the  prince- 
ly Antonio,  with  his  aigosies,  spice 
and  silk  laden,  that  Pope  regards  as 
letting  down  the  dignity  of  the  sock ; 
nor,  we  hope,  the  Jew  and  usurer, 
Shylock ;  the  sublime  in  indignation, 
when  he  vindicates  to  his  down- 
spumed  race  the  parity  of  the  human 
tempering  in  body  and  soul ;  the  su- 
blime in  hate,  when  he  fastens  like  a 
devil  his  fangs—or  prepares  to  fas- 
ten— in  the  quivering,  Uving  flesh  of 
his  Christian  debtor. 

No !  these  are  not  yet  the  key  to 
the  enigma — *^  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics." 

In  the  ^^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"  a  crew  "  of  six  "  rude  mechanicals^'" 
*^  hard-handed  men,"  ^^  that  work  for 
bread  upon  Athenian  stalls,"  enact 
TWO  scenes  wholly  to  themselves — 
OKK,  which  mixes  them  up  with  the 
fairies ;  and  one,  in  the  presence  of 
Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  and  of  his 
fair  warrior-bride  Hippoly  ta,  Queen  of 
the  Amazons ;  to  say  nothing  of  one, 
or  possibly  two  fairy  scenes,  which 
include  one  of  the  said  *^  swaggering 
hempen  homespuns,"  transfprmed  by 
faery. 


Is  this  that  "  laying  "  of  the  *'  scene 
amongst  tradesmen  and  mechsaics," 
which  has  afforded  our  critic  his  ab- 
solute description  of  Shakspeare's 
comedy? 

We  greatly  suspect,  that  it  had 
too  much  to  do  in  suggesting  the 
strange  misrepresentatiim. 

And  is  this  all  ? 

No !  It  is  not. 

There  is  one  play  that,  by  its  whole 
invention,  lies  nearest  the  realltj, 
which  must  be  taken  as  habitually 
possessing  the  understandings  of  an 
£nglish-Ha  London — audience,  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth.  It  is  that  one 
comedy  which  haunts  upon  En^ish 
ground—"  TheMerry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." The  complexion  and  constitn- 
tion  of  the  play  lay  it  in  the  bo6om 
— the  manners  are  those— of  middle 
English  life. 

Here  are  the  persons : — Sir  John 
Falstaff ;  Fenton,  (he  is  Ann  Page's 
lover,  the  list  of  the  names  assigns 
him  no  rank.  In  conversation  with 
mine  host  of  the  Garter,  however, 
he  asserts  his  own  quality;  witb 
'^  as  I  am  a  gentleman ;")  Shallow, 
a  country  justice '^  Slender,  ctnuinto 
Shalhw;  Mr  Ford,  Mr  Page,  two 
gendemen  dwelling  at  Windsor ;  Wil- 
liam Page,  aboy,s(mtoA/rPD^;  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  parson;  Dr 
Caius,  a  Frendi  physician ;  Hod  of 
the  Garter  Inn ;  Bardolf,  Pistol,  Xjm, 
f (Mowers  of  FalsUff ;  Robin,  pa^e  to 
Falstaff;  Simple,  ^mronr  to  Slender; 
Bngby,  servant  to  Dr  Caius. 

There  is  no  need  of  addhi^  two 
wives  and  a  daughter.  Here  is  the 
toning  of  that  which  we  will  take  leave 
to  cidl  Shakspeare's  only  unramantk 
and  unaristocratical  comedy. 

Was  this  written  to  please  the 
"  meaner  sort "  of  people  who  fre- 
quented the  playhouses? 

Dennis  hands  down  the  tradition-' 
which  he  may  have  had  from  Diydeii, 
who  may  have  had  it  from  Sir  W. 
Davenant — that  "the  comedy  was 
written  at  the  command  of  Qnecn 
Elizabeth,  and  by  her  direction^'  At 
all  events,  and  whatsoever  other  tastes 
it  courted  and  may  have  gratified,  it 
won  the  favour  of  the  highest  audience. 
The  quarto  edition  of  1603,  describes 
it  as  having  been  **  divere  times  acted 
by  the  right  honourable  my  l/>^ 
Chamberlalne's  servants,  both  before 
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ber  MaiestleY  and  else-vhere ; "  and 
in  the  acconnts  of  the  Bevels  at  Court, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1604,  it  fignres  as 
perfonned  on  the  Sunday  following 
Xovember  first,  "by  his  Majestie's 
pUierg." 

We  have  thus,  in  part  explicitly 
and  in  part  snmmarily,  documented 
the  TONE,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
Shakspeare's  Comic  Hieatre — being 
impelled  so  to  do,  first  of  all,  by  the 
dntj  of  contradicting,  the  most  inju- 
rioQs  and  utterly  groundless  charac- 
terization of  a  critic,  whom  we  cite 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  applause ; 
farther,  by  the  fear  that  the  positive 
and  unqualified  averment  of  a  high 
and  critH»]  authority  might  entrap  a 
dodie  and  easy  reader  into  an  unhap- 
py msrecoUection  of  his  own  true  and 
clear  knowledge  upon  the  matter. 
Thirdly,  we  were  not  sorry  to  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  clearing  up,  once 
for  all,  our  own  hitherto  somewhat 
confnsed  and  insecure  impressions.  In 
the  fourth  place,  we  do  always  rejoice, 
and  are  irresistibly  swayed  from  our 
equipoise,  and  are  liable  to  be  hurried 
any  lengths,  when  we  fall  in  with  any 
opportunity  of  talking  in  any  way 
aboQt  Shakspeare.  But  in  particular 
we  are  ^isA  to  be  obliged  to  approve 
and  authenticate  any  general  and 
gronnding  views  of  his  poetry ;  and  it 
came  not  amiss  to  omr  humour,  in 
this  day  of  the  world,  to  show  how 
tenderly  and  reverently  the  Spirit,  who 
had  the  most  lovingly,  largely,  and 
profoundly  comprehended  humanity, 
yiewed  the  mistrusted  and  assailed 
institutions  which  have  all  along  built 
and  BDstuned  the  societies  of  men. 
If  there  is  "  beauty"  that  "  maketh 
beantiful  old  rhyme,"  there  is  verse 
that  reacts  upon  its  matter ;  the  poetry 
of  Shakspeare  shall  stand  in  the  place 
of  a  more  easily  fallible  political  science, 
to  strengthen,  whilst  it  adonis,  the  old 
pillars  of  man^s  world.  Song  can  draw 
down  the  moon  from  the  sky — ^song 
shall  draw  and  charm  many  a  rugged, 
uncouth,  untamed  understanding  to  a 
more  submissive  political  docility. 

Bat,  indeed,  there  lurked  one  other 
lesa  ambitions  motive.  What  could 
the  accorate  Pope  mean  by  this  most 
inaccurate  description  of  his  author? 
We  presume  that  %here  is  an  answer. 
The  eulogy  which  precisely  describes 
Siwkspeare,  is  Pope's  own.    Tbe  ifn- 
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putations  against  Shakspeare,  of  which 
rope  will  palliate  the  edge,  are  not 
Pope's.  They  are  the  impeachments 
laid  by  the  adversary,  which  Pope, 
zealous  of  mitigating,  too  largely  and 
hastily  concedes.  Standing,  then,  in 
bare  and  sharp  opposition,  as  they  do, 
to  the  fact,  they  may  serve  us  as  con- 
stituting a  fact  in  themselves.  They 
attest  the  opinion  of  the  day — opinion, 
at  least,  prevalent  high  and  wide, 
since  Pope  allows  it.  We  can  under- 
stand the  opinion  itself  only  as  a 
confused  and  excessive  exaggeration 
of  the  admixture  which  Shakspeare 
allowed  to  the  lower  comic,  in  comedy 
and  in  tragedy ;  as  a  protest— in  which 
how  far  did  Pope  join  ?— against  that 
admixture.  The  conclusion  which 
this  day  will  draw,  must  be,  that  the 
criticism  of  Shakspeare  in  polite 
circles,  at  that  day,  stood  low. 

*'  Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong 
than  the  former)  may  be  deduced  from 
our  author's  being  n  player,  and  forming 
himself  first  upon  the  judgments  of 
that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a 
member.  They  have  ever  had  a  stan- 
dard to  themselves,  upon  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  Aristotle.  As 
they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know 
no  rule  but  that  of  pleasing  the  present 
humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in 
fashion ;  a  consideration  which  brings 
all  their  judgment  to  a  short  point. 
Players  are  just  such  judges  of  what  is 
righty  as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful. 
And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  to 
allow,  that  most  of  our  author's  faults 
are  less  to  be  ascribed*  to  his  wrong 
judgment  as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right 
judgment  as  a  player. 

"  By  these  men  it  was  thought  a  praise 
to  Shakspeare,  that  be  scarce  ever  blotted 
a  line.  This  they  industriously  propa- 
gated, as  appears  from  what  we  are  told 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Discoveries,  and 
from  the  preface  of  Heminges  and  Con- 
dell  to  the  first  folio  edition.  But  in 
reality  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there 
never  was  a  more  groundless  report,  or 
to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more 
undeniable  evidences ;  as  the  comedy 
of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which 
he  entirely  new  writ;  the  History' of 
Henry  VI.,  which  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  tfiat  of  Henry 
v.,  extremely  improved :  that  of  Hamlet, 
enlarged  to  almost  as  much  again  as  at 
firsty  and  many  others.     I  believe  the 
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'commoii  opinioii  of  his  want  of  letrmi^ 
proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This 
too  might  be  thought  a  praise  by  some, 
and  to  this  his  errors  haTe  as  injudi- 
ciously been  ascribed  by  others.  For 
it  b  certain,  were  it  true,  it  could  con- 
cern but  a  small  part  of  them ;  the  most 
arc  such  as  are  not  properly  defects,  but 
superfcetations ;  and  arise  not  from  want 
of  learning  or  readingi  but  from  want 
of  thinking  or  judging:  or  rather  (to 
be  more  just  to  our  author)  from  a 
compliance  to  those  wants  in  others. 
As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  subject, 
a  wrong  conduct  of  the  incidents,  false 
thoughts,  forced  expressions,  &c.,  if 
these  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
aforesaid  accidental  reasons,  they  must 
be  charged  upon  the  poet  himself,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it  But  I  think 
the  two  disadrantages  which  I  have 
mentioned,  fto  be  obliged  to  please 
the  lowest  of  people,  and  to  keep  the 
worst  of  company,)  if  the  consideration 
be  extended  as  far  as  it  reasonably 
may,  will  appear  sufficient  to  mislead 
and  depress  the  greatest  genius  upon 
earth.  Nay,  the  more  modesty  with 
which  such  a  one  is  endued,  the  more 
he  is  in  danger  of  submitting  and  con- 
'forming  to  others  against  his  own  better 
judgment." 

On  tho  other  hand,  as  the  intellec- 
tual destiny  of  Shakspeare  was  to  be 
the  greatest  of  dramatists,  the  trade 
of  a  player  had  its  advantages.  He 
learned  absolutely  what  a  stage  is, 
what  actors  can  do,  and  what  audi- 
ences are.  Charles  Lamb  feebly  main- 
tained, that  Shakspeare^s  Plays  are 
unfitted  for  acting,  by  being  above  it. 
They  are  above  reading  too ;  at  least, 
they  are  above  most — ^why  not  say 
the  truth  at  once — above  all  readers 
of  them.  Yet  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
leave  them  unread.  They  are  the 
best  fitted  of  all  plays  for  acting ;  for 
of  all  plays  they  best  possess  the 
stage,  and  command  the  audience. 
In  thus  extolling  the  essential  poetry 
of  Shakspeare,  he  condemns  his  prac- 
tical understanding,  his  art.  lie  over- 
steps, too,  the  inanities  of  the  his- 
trionic art.  The  inabilities  of  the  his- 
trions  themselves,  is  another  matter. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  Shak- 
speare, must  not  be  turned  into  the 
impossibility  of  representing  him  when 
understood.  The  power,  art,  science, 
capacity,  what  you  will,  with  which 
he  has  fitted  his  works  to  their  imme- 


diate use,  shows  itself  remntably  is 
this,  that  is  the  stage  grows  in  its  ma- 
terial means,  the  play  comes  oat  in 
power,  splendour,  majesty,  magnifi* 
cence,  as  if  the  stage  bnl  grew  to  the 
dimensions  of  that  which  it  must  oca* 
tain ;  and  it  must  have  been  hundieds 
of  times  felt  in  the  green-room,  that 
only  the  Flays  of  Shakspeare  try,  and 
form  actor  and  actress,  foster  and 
rear  them  to  the  height  of  their  pos- 
sible stature. 

"  But  as  to  his  ivonl  of  learmm^,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  say  sometkin; 
more :  there  is  certainly  a  vast  differ- 
ence  between  Uaming  and  Umgws^, 
How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter, 
I  cannot  determine ;  but  It  is  plain  he 
had  much  reading  at  least,  if  tney  ^%iU 
not  call  it  leamins.  Nor  is  it  any  great 
matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  has  it  from  one  language  or  an- 
other. Nothing  is  more  evident  tlun 
that  he  had  a  taste  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, mechanics,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  poetical  learning,  and  mytho- 
logy :  we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the 
customs,  rights,  and  manners  of  and- 
qnity.  In  CorioiaMts  and  Mtv$  O^- 
$ar,  not  only  the  spirit,  but  manners  of 
Romans  are  exactly  drawn :  and  sdll  a 
nicer  distinction  is  shown  between  the 
manners  of  ^e  Romans  in  time  of  the 
former  and  of  the  latter.  His  rea£ng 
in  the  ancient  historians  is  no  le»  con- 
spicuous,  in  many  references  to  parti- 
cular passages ;  and  the  speeches  copied 
from  Plutarch  in  ConoiannB  buij»  1 
think,  as  well  be  made  an  instance  of 
his  learning  as  those  copied  from  Cicero 
in  OcUiline,  of  Ben  Jonson*s.  The  man- 
ners of  other  nations  in  general,  th« 
Egyptians,  Venetiansy  French,  &c.,  ar« 
drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever 
object  of  nature  or  branch  of  science 
he  either  speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is 
always  with  competent,  if  not  exten* 
sive  knowledge;  his  descriptions  are 
still  exact ;  all  his  metaphors  appropri- 
ated, and  remarkably  arawn  from  tb« 
true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of 
each  subject.  When  he  treats  of  ethic 
or  politic,  we  may  constantly  obserro  a 
wonderful  justness  of  distinction  as  well 
as  extent  of  comprehension.  No  one  ia 
more  a  master  of  the  poetical  stonr,  or 
has  more  frequent  allosioBS  to  the  ran- 
ous  parts  of  it.  Mr  Walter  (who  h&< 
been  celebrated  for  this  last  parttcolar) 
has  not  shown  more  leamiag  this  way 
than  Shakspeaie.  We  have  lcattslatieo« 
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from  Ovid  published  in  his  name,  among 
those  poems  which  pass  for  his,  and  for 
some  of  which  we  have  undoubted  au- 
thority, (being  published  by  himself, 
and  dedicated  to  his  noble  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.)  He  appears  also 
to  have  been  conversant  in  Plautus, 
from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one 
x»f  his  plays.  He  follows  the  Greek  au- 
thors, and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius, 
in  another ;  although  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  in  what  language  he  read  them. 
The  modem  Italian  writers  of  novels  he 
was  manifestly  acquainted  with ;  and  we 
may  conclude  him  to  be  no  less  conver- 
sant with  the  ancients  of  his  own  coun- 
try, from  the  use  he  has  made  of  Chau- 
cer in  Troiliis  and  Cressida,  and  in  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  if  that  play  be  his, 
as  there  goes  a  tradition  it  was;  and 
indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of  Flet- 
cher, and  more  of  our  author  than  some 
of  those  that  have  been  received  as 
genuine. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion 
proceeded  originally  from  the  zeal  of 
the  partisans  of  our  author  and  Ben 
Jonson;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It 
is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in 
extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so  probable, 
as  that  because  Ben  Jonson  had  much 
the  more  learning,  it  was  said,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Shakspearc  had  none  at 
all ;  and  because  Shakspeare  had  much 
the  most  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted, 
on  the  other,  that  Jonson  wanted  both. 
Because  Shakspeare  borrowed  nothing, 
it  was  said  that  Ben  Jonson  borrowed 
every  thing.  Because  Jonson  did  not 
WTite  extempore,  he  was  reproached 
with  being  a  year  about  every  piece ; 
and  because  Shakspeare  wrote  with 
ease  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never 
once  made  a  blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  ran  so  high,  that  whatever 
those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the 
other,  was  taken  at  the  rebound,  and 
turned  into  praises ;  as  injudiciously 
as  their  antagonists  before  had  made 
them  objections." 

The  learning  of  Shakspeare !  Pope, 
like  Drrden,  has  said  well  upon  it. 
Shakspeare,  the  personal  friend  of 
men  of  highest  rank,  learning,  genius; 
and  reading  in  the  English  language 
as  mnch  as  he  chose  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  there  en  treasured,  inherited 
the  mind  of  the  world.  What  will 
yon  have  more  ?  That-  he  shall  read 
his  Qwn  spirit ;  and^  therefore,  is  iie 


above  all  men  learned.  As  for  that 
seeming  wildness  and  irregularity  of 
his  style,  which  many  are  inclined, 
even  at  this  day,  to  set  down  to  his 
imperfect  education,  we  beg  you  to 
recollect  his  more  elaborated  rhymed 
poems ;  bis  Venus  and  Adonis ;  his 
Rape  of  Lucreco  ;  his  Passionate  Pil- 
grim ;  his  Sonnets.  And  arc  you  quite 
sure  that  some  of  the  most  finished,  the 
strictest  composition  as  to  language 
and  verse,  of  his  age,  shall  not  be 
found  there,  far  beyond  the  experience 
or  even  comprehension  of  I)r  Parr 
and  all  his  scholars '? 

Reader  beloved  from  old,  and  with 
whom  we  have  ever  loved,  on  plea- 
sant landing-place  in  spacious  article, 
lovingly  to  confabulate — while  prin- 
ter's devil,  forgetful  of  copy,  in  the 
far  depths  of  Altisidora  indulged  in 
snoreless  sleep — reader,  beloved  anew, 
tell  us  who  were  the  G  recks  ?  "  They 
were  that  division  of  mankind  in  which 
Homer  took  mortal  existence.  Homer 
spoke  Greek."  Good.  And  so,  three 
or  five  thousand  years  hence,  some- 
body will  be  asking  somebody,  who 
were  the  English?  *'0h!  they  in- 
habited the  island  in  which  Shakspeare 
was  born !  Then,  and  a  little  while  be- 
fore and  after.  Shaksi)eaie  spoke  Eng- 
lish. He  was  an  Englishman."  Good. 
Ay,  ay,  rough  and  ready,  and  gentle 
reader,  in  what  civilized  part  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  such  question  and  reply  will 
be  made,  we  predict  not ;  but  you  and 
we  feel,  that  when  and  wheresoever 
the  little  dialogue  shall  occur,  we  two 
shall  have  for  om*selves  our  own 
suflicient  share  of  posthumous  reputa- 
tion, and  eke  Charles  Knight.  These 
twelve  volumes  always  lying  on  their 
own  line  of  oiu*  table,  are  Charles' 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  alone  of  all  our 
valuables  uninsured  at  the  Sun,  for 
they  are  boimd  in  asbestos.  And  now, 
obedient  reader,  listen  to  us  lecturing, 
like  a  philosophical  critic  as  we  are, 
on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in- 
volved in  these  ten  volumes,  edited 
twenty  years  ago  by  William  Roscoe, 
now  with  the  saints. 

Essay  on  Criticism  I  What  does  one 
expect?  Criticism,  be  it  noted,  has 
two  phases.  This  is  the  first.  In  its 
origin,  it  follows  now  afar,  now  close 
upon  the  works  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen.      It    describes  l\vft  tsv^nJ^ss^ 
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half-thonghtfally  followed.  It  brings 
ont  into  clear  statement,  certain 
movements  and  felt  workings  of 
genias;  and  it  defines  formal  imita- 
tion to  workers  that  shall  come.  It 
appears,  therefore,  as  an  embodying 
of  rules.  This  is,  in  the  main,  the  shape 
in  which  criticism  appears  in  classical 
antiquity.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  name  with  Pope  and  his  contem* 
poraries.  ^^  Dicta  sunt  omnia^^^  re- 
marks Qninctilian,  (insisting  upon  the 
order  in  which  nature  produces,  first, 
the  arts  themselves,  poetry  or  elo- 
quence, in  power— operative ;  «ften, 
the  deduction  and  exposition  of  the 
method,)  ^^  anteqwxm  pr^Bcy^erentur.^* 
And  so  in  Pope  and  his  contempo- 
raries, we  read  of  nothing  but  rules 
— RULES — RULES !  At  this  day,  the 
word  then  in  honour,  grates,  albeit 
a  smooth  one,  upon  one^s  ear.  It  seems 
to  depress  and  to  tame,  to  shut  up 
and  imprison  thought,  which  would 
range  and  soar,  and  asks  breath,  and 
vigour,  and  liberty,  from  true  criti- 
cism. The  truth  is,  that  since  that 
day  the  world  has  turned  round,  and 
we  are  turned  philosophers.  Thus  the 
second  phasis  has  arisen.  We  want 
no  longer  the  rules,  but  the  princi- 
ples— the  facts  or  the  laws  in  our 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  things  about 
us,  which  have  given  out  the  rules ; 
whence  they  flowed  to  Homer  and  to 
Demosthenes.  We  will  drink  from 
the  fountains;  not  even  from  those 
^^  golden  urns !"  And  with  right  and 
with  reason,  for  we,  too,  are  the 
children  of  nature.  Besides,  we  will 
JUDGE  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 
Without  doubt,  criticism,  founded  as 
an  art  empirical,  tends  continually  to 
its  second  phasis,  of  a  science  ground- 
ing an  art.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  something  towards  this  pro- 
founder  constitution  has  been  attain- 
ed, and  that  we,  in  following  down 
our  critics,  shall  follow  ont  some  part 
of  such  a  progress.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  ns  not  rate  our  predecessors 
too  low,  merelv*upon  the  showing  of 
their  own  modesty.  Do  not  believe 
that  Aristotle  conld  propound  a  rule, 
through  which  a  principle  did  not 
gleam  out.  And,  in  sooth,  when  this 
Essay  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Pope, 
— ^were  not,  possibly,  the  papers  lying 
in  the  desk  of  Addison,  in  which  he 
began,  for  our  literature,  the  delibe- 


rate and  express  examination  into 
the  Philosophy  of  Criticum,  within  the 
domain  of  the  beautiful  in  Art  and 
Nature? 

Addison,  in  a  commendatory  cri- 
tique in  the  Spectator^  said,  that  the 
observations  in  the  Essay  "  fdlow 
one  another  without  that  methodical 
regularity  that  would  have  been  re- 
quisite in  a  prose  writer."  And  War- 
ton,  in  opposition  to  Warburton,  vho 
asserted  that  it  was  a  regular  piece, 
written  on  a  regular  and  consist^t 
plan,  has  spoken  scornfully  of  the 
Bishop^s  Commentary,  and  conciuded 
in  his  usual  fordble-feeble  way,  that 
Pope  had  no  plan  in  the  poem  at  all. 
Roscoe  spiritedly  rates  Warton  for 
assuming  to  know  Pope's  mind  better 
than  Pope  himself,  who  gave  the  Com- 
mentary his  imprimatur.  It  may  oc- 
casionally rcfinerather  tooingenlouslj, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  duddatory, 
and  Roscoe  did  well  to  give  it  entire 
in  his  edition  of  Pope.  The  Essay  is 
in  one  book,  but  divided  into  three 
principal  parts  or  numbers ;  and  War- 
burton  in  a  few  words  tells  its  plan: 
^''  The  first  gives  the  rules  for  the 
study  of  the  art  of  criticism;  the 
second  exposes  the  causes  of  wrong 
judgment;  and  the  third  marks  oot 
the  morals  of  the  critic."  And  Ros- 
coe says,  with  equal  truth,  that  *'  a 
certain  degree  of  order  and  succes- 
sion preva&s,  which  leads  the  reader 
through  the  most  important  topics 
connected  with  the  subjct;  therebj 
uniting  the  charm  of  variety  with  the 
regularity  of  art."  Adding  fiQel}% 
that  ^*  poetry  abhors  nothing  so  mach 
as  the  appearance  of  formality  and 
restraint." 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Essay, 
giving  it  practical  worth,  and  inter- 
esting as  native  to  the  character  of  the 
writer,  is  the  strenuous  requisitioQ  to 
the  poet  himself,  that  he  shall  within 
his  own  soul,  and  for  his  own  use  of 
his  own  art,  accomplish  himself  in 
criticism.  It  is  recorded  that  Walsh, 
'^  the  muses*  judge  and  friend,"  said 
to  Pope — "  There  is  at  least  one  vir- 
tue of  writing  in  which  an  English 
poet  of  to-day  may  excel  his  prede- 
cessors; that  is — COBIUECTNE88."  Bot 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  perception 
of  this  virtue  in  the  poctacal  intellect 
of  Pope  drew  out  the  remark  from 
Walsh,  than  that  the  remark  suggested 
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to  the  poet  the  parsnit  of  the  virtue. 
Pope,  in  his  verse,  in  his  prose,  in 
hii  life,  ruUs  ktmself.  Deliberated 
purpose,  resolutely  adopted  and  con- 
siitentlj  executed,  characterises  the 
miLD  and  the  writer.  It  is  nature,  or 
some  profounder  control  than  a  casual 
suggestion  of  a  lileraiy  aim,  that  im- 
parts this  pervading  character.  As 
little  could  he  owe  to  another  the 
nice  discrimination,  the  intellectual 
precision,  the  delicacy  of  perception — 
in  a  word,  the  critical  sense  and  ap- 
prehension which  make  up  one  aspect 
of  the  mind,  impressed  upon  the  style, 
l^enerally  considered,  of.  Pope.  As  far, 
then,  as  the  virtue  of  correctness  is 
to  be  predicated  of  his  writings — and 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  country- 
men of  a  poet  go  on  predicating  of 
hiia,  for  generation  after  generation, 
^toitously — ^we  must  believe  that  we 
have  to  thank  himself  for  it,  and  not 
Walsh. 

We  SUd,   "  UPON  THE  STYLE,  OE- 

KKRALLT  CONSIDERED," — ^for  we  ac- 
knowledge exceptions  and  contradic- 
tions to  the  general  position ;  inaccu- 
racies and  incorrectnesses,  that  would 
make  an  answer  to  the  question — 
'*  What  is  the  correciness  of  Pope  ?" 
a  somewhat  troublesome  affair.  But 
we  resolutely  insist  that  when,  in  his 
'*  Essay  on  Criticism,"  he  calls  upon 
the  poet  himself  severely  to  school  his 
own  nund  in  preparation;  when  he 
rpqiures,  that  in  working  he  shall  not 
only  feel  and  fancy,  but  understand 
too ;  when,  in  a  word,  he  claims  that 
he  shall  possess  his  art  as  ax  art  ; 
he  speata,  his  own  spirit  impelling ; 
and  so  stamps  a  fine  personality, 
which  is  one  mode  of  originality,  on 
his  woric. 

The  praise  that  is  uppermost  in 
one^a  mind  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  is 
its  rectitude  of  legislation.  Pope  is  an 
orthodox  doctor — a  champion  of  the 
good  old  cause.  Hence,  after  almost  a 
centmy  and  a  half,  this  poem  of  a  minor 
(Warburton  says  his  twentieth  year) 
carries  in  our  literature  the  repute  and 
weight  of  an  authority  and  a  stand- 
ard. It  is  of  the  right  good  English  tem- 
per—thoughtfol  and  ardent — discreet 
and  generous — firm,  with  sensibility — 
bold  and  sedate — ^manly  and  polished. 
He  establishes  himself  in  well-cho- 
sen positions  of  natural  strength,  com- 
nuuuimg  the  field;  and  ho  occupies 
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them  in  the  style  of  an  experienced 
leader,  with  forces  judiciously  dispos- 
ed, and  showing  a  resolute  front  every 
way  of  defence  and  offence.  You  do 
not  curiously  enquire  into  the  novelty 
of  his  doctrines.  He  has  done  well 
if,  in  small  compass,  he  has  brought 
together,  and  vigorously  compacted 
and  expressed  with  animation,  poig- 
nancy, and  effect,  the  best  precepts. 
Such  writing  is  beneficial,  not  sim- 
ply by  the  truths  which  it  newly  pro- 
pounds, or  more  luminously  than  here- 
tofore unfolds,  but  by  the  authority 
which  it  vindicates  to  true  ait— by 
the  rallying-point  which  it  affords  to 
the  loyal  adherents  of  the  high  and' 
pure  muses— by  the  sympathy  which 
its  wins,  or  confirms,  to  good  letters 
— by  its  influence  in  dispersmg  pesti- 
lent vapours,  and  rendering  the  at- 
mosphere wholesome. 

In  perusing  the  ^^  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism,**   the    reader   is   occasionally 
tempted  to  ask  himself  ^^  whether  he 
has  under  his  eyes  an  art  of  criti- 
cism or  an  art  of  poetry."     'Tis  no 
wonder ;  since,  in  some  sort,  the  two 
arts  are  one  and  the  same.     They 
coincide  lai'gely ;  criticism  being  no- 
thing else  than  the  reasoned  intelli- 
gence of  poetry.   Just  the  same  spirit, 
power,  precision,  delicacy,  and  ac- 
complishment of  understanding,  which 
reign  in  the  soul  of  the  great  poet 
creating,  rule  in  that  of  the  good 
critic  judging.     The  poet,  ci'eating, 
criticizes  his  own  work;  he  is  poet 
and  critic  both.    The  critic  is  a  poet 
without  the  creation.    As  Apelles  is 
eye  and  hand,  both  ;  the  critic  of 
Apelles  is  eye  only.    This  identifica- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  vari- 
ously grounded  and  viewed.    Of  old, 
it  was  urged  that  only  the  poet  is  the 
judge  of  poetry,  the  painter  of  paint- 
ing, the  musician  of  music,  and  so  on. 
Such  positions  proceed  upon  a  high 
and  reverential  estimation  of  art.   To 
judge  requires  the  depth  and  sharp- 
ness of  sensibility,  the  vivid  and  pa- 
thetic imagination,  which  characterize 
the  artist.    It  asks  more.    To  see  the 
picture  as  it  should  be  gazed  upon, 
to  hear  the  poem  as  it  would  be 
listened  to,  laborious  preparation  Is 
needed — study,  strenuous  and  exact, 
learned  and  searching — that  ardent 
and  lover-like  communing  with  na- 
ture, the.  origmal  of  arts,  ^d  that 
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experienoe  in  the  powers,  the  difficul- 
ties, and  the  significancy  of  art,  which 
only  the  dedication  of  the  votary  to 
the  service  of  an  art  can  easily  be 
supposed  to  induce.  There  is,  in 
practice,  a  verity  and  an  intimacy  of 
knowledge,  without  which  theoretical 
criticism  wants  both  light  and  life. 
So  Fope  contends— 

^  Let  such  judge  others  who  themselves 

excel  I 
And  censure  freely,  who  have  written 

well" 

He  seems,  at  the  ^ame  time,  to  be 
aware  that  this  doctnne  is  not  likely  to 
*find  general  favour;  and  that  an  objec* 
tion  will  be  taken  up  by  those  with 
whom  it  is  unpalatable,  grounded  in 
the  poet^s  liability  to  be  seduced,  be- 
guiled, transported,  misled,  by  his 
sympathy  with  that  which  is  in  the 
art  specifically  his  own — ^the  inven- 
tive power.  And  he  admits  the 
danger ;  but  rebuts  the  oljection  by 
averring  that,  on  the  other  side,  the 
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critio  who  is  not  a  poet  has  his  own 
temptation.  He  idil  be  run  away 
with  by  his  intellectnal  propensities; 
the  opinion  of  his  own  infalUbillity ; 
the  pleasure  of  pronouncing  sentence 
—dispositions  all,  that  move  to  ft 
hasty,  and  are  adverse  to  a  geDeroos, 
decision. 

'^  Poets  are  partial  to  their  wii,  'tis  trae« 
But  are  not  critics  to  their  jvdgnmti 
toof" 

The  two  arts,  poetry  and  the  criti* 
cism  of  poetry,  thus  running  together, 
so  as  th^t  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
they  are  one  tfiing,  and  that  it  is  hard 
well  to  distinguish  in  speaking  of 
them  in  prose,  it  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising if  Pope,  intending  to  write  of 
the  lesser,  and  so  inveigled  into  writing 
of  the  greater,  should  not  always  dis- 
tinctly know  of  which  he  writes. 

Let  us  cite  a  celebrated  psssage  as 
an  example  of  such  almost  unavoid- 
able conftision. 


'<  First  fathom  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same. 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light ; 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart^ 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  iu*t. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides, 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides. 
In  some  fair  body  thus  the  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  Uie  whole. 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains, 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th*  effect  remains. 
Some,  to  whom  heaven  in  wit  has  been  proftise. 
Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife. 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 
'Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed, 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed ; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse. 
Shows  must,  his  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 


Now,  lend  us  your  ears.  Pray, 
attend, 

lu  these  memorable  twenty  lines — 
memorable  by  the  truth  of  the  thinkr 
ing,  and  the  spirited  or  splendid  feli- 
city of  expression — the  subject  of  the 
rules  delivered  is  for  two  verses — 
Criticism  Proper,  that  is  to  say, 
the  faculty  of  judging  in  the  mind  of 
the  critic,  who  is  not  necessarily  a 
poet,  and  whose  function  in  the  world 
is  the  judgment  of  the  work  produced 
and  complete,  and  exposed  for  free 
censure. 


'^  First  fathom  nature^  and  your  j«4f?- 

ment  frame 
By  her  just  standard*  whidi  is  itill  tlie 

same." 
This  general  reference  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  law  and  of  power,  la  spoken 
to  the  critio— the  writer  of  critiqiies- 
the  public  censnrer — ^the  man  of  judg- 
ment. 

For  the  neit  four  lines,  the  creatiye 
power,  and  the  presiding  criticism  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  the  jodidsl 
criticism  in  the  mind  of  the  offldsl 
critic,  are  all  three  in  hand  together. 
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^  Unerring  Natubb,  still  divinelj  bright. 

One  dear,  unchaDged,  and  universal 
Ught; 

life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  im- 
part. 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test 
of  art." 

Warburton  has  remarked,  that  the 
two  last  yerses  run  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, inasmuch  as  *'  source  "  respects 
**  life,"  the  ever- welling — **  end"  re- 
flects "force,"  for  the  force  of  any 
thing  arises  firom  its  being  directed  to 
its  end — and  "test"  looks  back  to 
"beauty,"  for  every  tiling  acquires 
beauty  by  its  being  reduced  to  its  true 
standard.    Very  well  said. 

But  in  what  sense  is  nature  the 
"end"  of  art  V  Warburton  exphiins 
the  word,  by  "  the  design  of  poetry 
being  to  convey  knowledge  of  nature  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner."  Might 
not  one  think  that  nature  is  this  "end" 
rather,  inasmuch  as  art  aims  at  reach- 
ing nature  in  our  bosoms?  In  this 
acceptation,  "  end  "  and  "  force " 
would  precisely  belong  to  one  an- 
other. 

In  the  mean  time,  "  life "  and 
"  source"  distinctly  concern  the  crea- 
tive power  in  the  soul  of  the  poet ; 
art's  "  end"  must  be  known,  and  fix- 
edly looked  at,  as  the  lodestar  by  the 
mariner,  by  presiding  criticism  in  the 
same  soul;  and  the  "test"  of  art 
must  evidently  be  applied  by  the  critic 
discharging  his  peculiar  functions ; 
whilst  "  unerring  nature,"  imaged  as 
the  sun,  enlightens,  of  course,  both 
poet  and  critic. 

And  now  the  critic,  who  was  at  the 
outset  of  the  strain — six  verses  ago — 
alone  in  contemplation,  is  dismissed  for 
good  or  for  ill.  The  poet  is  on  Fega- 
sns's  back ;  the  lashing  out  of  a  heel 
kicks  the  unfortunate  devil  to  the 
devil ;  and  away  wo  go. 

For  one  verse,  the  creative  power, 
and  the  presiding  criticism  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  are  confounded  to- 
gether under  the  freshly  suggested 
name — art. 

"  Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply 
provides." 

That  is  to  say,  "Art,"  as  the  inven- 
tive power  in  the  poet,  draws  from 
the  sole  "  fund,"  nature,  its  abundant 
"  supplies."  Art,  as  the  critical  power 
in  the  poet,  takes  care  that  precisely 
the  "  just"  supply  bo  drawn. 


In  the  next  line,  this  same  art,  sig- 
nifies  this  presiding  criticism  only. 

**  Works  without  show,  and  without 
pomp  presides." 

Clearly,  the  intent,  inostensive,  vir- 
tuous faculty  of  criticism  alone,  in- 
iluencing,  guarding,  leading,  and  rul- 
ing. 

Then  out  of  the  four  lines,  which 
elaborate  an  excellent  simile,  due  ia 
propriety  to  the  presiding  criticism, 
two  are  chequered  with  a  lingering 
recollection  of  the  creative  power — 

«  In  some  fair  body  thus  the  inform- 
ing soul 

With  spirit  fecdsi  with  vigour  fills  the 
whole. 

Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve 
sustains; 

Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effect  remains." 

What  feeds?  What  fiUs?  You  can- 
not help  looking  back  to  that  provi- 
sion of  "  supplies ; "  and  yet  a  pro- 
founder  truth  would  be  disclosed, 
another  briiiiaucy  imparted,  and  an 
unperplexed  significancy  given  to  the 
fine  image,  if  Criticism  alone  might  be 
the  informing  soul — ^if  the  delicate 
Keason  of  Art  in  the  accomplished 
poetical  spirit,  had  been  boldly  and 
fraukly  represented  as  inspiriting 
and  invigorating,  no  less  than  as 
guiding  and  supporting ;  for  criticism 
is  the  virtue  of  art,  ruling  the  pas- 
sions, and  smely  neither  orator,  nor 
poet,  nor  philosopher,  will  pause  in 
answering,  that  virtue  "  feeds  "  with 
"spirits,"  and  "fills  with  vigour." 
That  which,  itself  unseen,  remains  in 
its  effect,  is  clearly  that  authorized 
ciiticism  which  genius,  in  the  poet^s 
soul,  obeys. 

In  the  next  verse  wit  signifies  the 
creative  power  alone. 

''  Some  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has 
been  profuse." 
In  the  next,  wit  is  the  presiding 
criticism  alone. 
4f  Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its 


use. 


•f 


In  the  two  following,  wit  is  the  crea- 
tive power  only,  and  judgment  is  the 
presiding  criticism. 

^*  For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at 

strife. 
Though  meant  each  other *s  aid,  like  man 

and  wife." 

The  four  closing  verses,  which  dc- 
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serreSlj  ring  in  eveiy  ear,  and  grace 
every  tongue— Indd  and  vigowMis — 
bom  of  the  true  poetical  self-nndcr- 
Btanding— extol  duly  the  presiding 
criticism,  of  which  only  they  speak. 

•<  Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the 

mnae's  steed. 
Restrain  his  fury,  than   proroke  his 

speed; 
The  winged  conrser,  like  a  generous 

horse. 
Shows  most  lus  mettle  when  yon  check 

his  coarse." 

A  happy  commentary  on  the  "  feed- 
mg  with  spirits,"  and  "  filling  with 
vigour,"  as  we  would  accept  them. 
The  rein  provokes  into  action  the 
plenitude  of  life  that  else  lies  unused. 

By  the  by,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  not 
the  happiest  of  critics  in  his  services 
to  Pope,  here  rightly  warns  against 
the  unskUful  and  indolent  error  of 
apprehending  finom  the  word  "  like  "  a 
most  inapt  simile,  which  would  ex- 
plain a  horse  by  a  horse,  and  exalt 
Pegasus  by  cutting  oflf  his  wings.  The 
words  are  cleariy  to  be  understood, 
"  like  a  generous  horse — ^as  he  is." 

We  have  seen,  then,  instructed 
reader,  that  the  poet  begins  giving 
advice  to  the  critic.  Then  ho  en- 
tangles for  a  moment  the  critic  and 
poet  together.  Then  he  discards  the 
critic  wholly,  and  takes  the  poet 
along  with  him  to  the  end.  Do  not 
forget,  we  beseech  you,  that  there 
are,  in  the  soul  of  the  poet,  two 
great  distinct  powers.  There  is  the 
primary  creative  power,  which,  strong 
in  love  and  passion  and  imagina- 
tion, converses  with  nature,  draws 
thence  its  heaped  intellectual  wealth, 
and  transmutes  it  all  into  poetical 
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Bobatanoe.  Then  tiiere  Is  the  great 
presiding  power  of  criticism,  which  sits 
in  sovereignty,  ruling  the  wt>rk  of  the 
poet  engaged  in  exerdsing  his  art 
These  two  are  confounded  and  con- 
fused by  Pope  once  and  agun.  They 
are  so,  under  the  hame  of  Art!— 
which,  at  first,  comprehends  the  two ; 
and  then  suddenly  means  only  the 
power  ofcritidsm  in  the  poet  Again, 
they  shift  place  coniusedly  under  the 
name  "  W/"— which  at  firet  means 
the  creative  power  only — then,  the 
critical  power  only.  Then,  once 
mwe,  the  creative  power  only;  in 
which  sense  it  is  here  at  last  opposed 
explicitly  to  judgment.  The  close  is, 
under  a  fit  and  gallant  figure,  a  spi- 
rited description  of  the  creative  power 
firily  working  nnder  the  control  of 
criticism. 

These  deceiving  intoishanges  run 
through  a  passage  otherwise  of  great 
lucidity  and  beauty,  and  of  sterling 
strength  and  worth.  Probably,  most 
attentive  of  readers,  though  possibly 
not  the  least  perplexed,  thou  wilt  not 
rest  with  less  satisfaction  upon  what 
is  truly  good  in  the  passage,  now  thou 
hast  with  us  taken  the  trouble  of  de- 
tecting the  slight  disorder  which  over- 
shadows it.  The  possibility  of  tlie 
first  confusion  which  slips  from  the 
critic  to  the  poet,  attests  the  strength 
of  the  opinion  in  Pope's  mind,  that 
the  poet  must  entertain  as  an  intel- 
lectual inmate  a  spbit  of  criticism,  as 
learned  and  severe  as  that  of  the 
mere  critic.  Perhaps  the  latter  in- 
fers how  dose  the  cognation  of  the 
creative  and  the  critical  faculty. 

And  now  for  another  striking  in- 
stance of  sliding,  nnconsdonsly,  from 
critic  to  poet. 


'<  But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song. 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them  is  right  or  wrong : 
In  the  bright  muse,  though  thousand  charms  conspire. 
Her  Toice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear. 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repur. 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music,  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require. 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  Towels  tire ; 
"While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 
Where'er  you  find  the  '  cooling  western  breexe,' 
In  the  next  Une,  it '  whispers  through  the  trees;' 
If  crystal  streams  '  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep/ 
Ihe  readers  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  'sleep/ 
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Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 

With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes  ! " — 
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Who  are  the  "  most  "  that  "  judge 
a  poet's  song  by  numbers?"  with 
whom  ^^  smooth  or  rough  is  right  or 
WRONG  ?  "  Who  are  "  the  tuneful 
fools,"  who,  of  the  Muse^s  thousand 
charms,  "  admire  her  tuneful  voice  " 
only?  The  haunters  of  Parnassus, 
whose  attraction  thither  is  the 
"pleasure"  of  their  ear,  not  the 
instruction  of  their  mind ;  who  "  re- 
quire" nothing  more  than  "equal 
syllables  ?  " — For  these  first  eight  lines, 
yon  have  the  bad  critic,  and  the  bad 
critic  only. 

But  who  are  "they"  that  "ring 
round  the  same  unvaried  chimes  "  of 
rhymes;  who  bestow  upon  "you," 
"  the  reader," — "  breeze,"  "  trees  ; " 
"creep,"  and  "sleep;"  whose  one 
thought  has  no  meaning ;  who  have 
scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it ;  and 
who  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  soli- 
tary delight  of  their  own  bad  verses  ? 
In  these  last  eleven  lines,  you  have 
the  bad  poet,  and  the  bad  poet  only. 
Whilst  in  the  three  intermediate 
verses,  "  Though  oft  the  ear,"  &c.,  you 
have  the  imperceptible  slide  effected 
from  critic  to  poet.  Did  Pope  know 
and  intend  this  ?  We  think  not ;  and 
we  think  there  is  in  the  construction 
itself  proof  positive  to  the  inadvert- 
ency. For  where  is  the  antecedent 
referred  to  in 

**  While  THEY  ring  round  %  " 

He  who  looks  for  it  will  arrive  first 
at  the  "  these,"  who  "  equal  sylla- 
bles alone  require."  But  he  has  now 
escaped  from  the  bad  poet's  into 
almost  worse  company.     The  said 


"  these"  are  clearly  a  second 
smaller  division  of  the  condeomed 
ear-critics.  The  greater  division, 
the  "  MOST,"  have  ears,  forsooth, 
and  can  distinguish  "smooth"  and 
"rough."  But  "these"  would 
have  ears.  They  have  none;  they 
have  only  fingers.  They  can  teU 
that  the  syllables  keep  the  rule  of 
the  measure,  and  that  is  aU.  They 
stand  on  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  or  on  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder. 

I      I     I     I     I 

Tho*  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 

is  to  them  "  excellent  music,"  an  un- 
impeachable verse,  for  it  counts 
RIGHT.  They  are  the  arithmeticians 
of  the  Muse — no  musicians. 

We  agree  with  Warburton,  who 
says  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  give  a 
fuU  and  exact  idea  of  poetical  criti- 
cism without  considering  at  the  same 
time  the  art  of  poetry ^  so  far  as  poe- 
try is  an  ART."  But  we  must  contend, 
that  a  poet  who  addresses  or  dis- 
courses of  two  such  distinct  species 
as  the  writer  who  criticizes,  and  the 
writer  who  is  criticized — two  human 
beings,  at  least,  placed  in  such  very 
different  predicaments — is  bovnd  con- 
tinually to  know  and  to  keep  his 
reader  aware,  which  he  exhorts  and 
which  he  smites — the  sacrificer  or  the 
victim. 

You  have  in  your  memory,  and  a 
thousand  times  recollected,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  passage ;  but  are  you  sure 
that  you  have  folly  and  clearly  under% 
stood,  as  well  as  felt  it  ? 


'^  A  little  Uaming  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shallow  drafts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  length  behind ; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise. 
Far  distant  views  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  laft^« 
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But  those  atlaiiiMy  we  tremble  to  surrey 
The  gruwiag  kboors  of  the  leogthea'd  mj, 
Th'  increuing  proepect  tiret  oor  woaderiBg  eyes, 
Hilb  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  srise.'* 


[March, 


The  precept  most  be  giTen  to  some- 
bodf .  To  whom?  The  whole  Essay 
addresses  itself  to  two  descriptioaB  of 
persona  to  thoae  who  wiB  be  critics, 
and  to  those  who  wiB  be  poets.  Both 
are  here  addressed,  and  IndistiiictiYely. 
Bat  we  may  distingoish — nay,  most — 
in  tmrniiig  vene  into  prose.  What  is 
the  coonsel  bestowed?  *^  Meddle  not 
with  criticism,  as  a  professed  or  nn- 
professed  critic,  unless  yon  are  pre- 
pared to  iuTade  the  depths  of  criticism." 
^*  Tonch  not  the  lyre  of  ApoUo  to  call 
forth  a  tone,  nnless  yon  are  willing  to 
pot  your  hand  nnder  the  most  rigorous 
disc^line  In  the  echoed  of  the  muai- 
dans.**  What  is  the  motive,  the  rea- 
son of  the  connsei?  The  twofold 
monitoiy  and  hortatory  counsel,  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  twofold  contemplation ; 
upon  the  view  of  the  beginning,  and 
upon  that  of  the  end. 

A  taste  of  criticism — ^the  possession 
of  half  a  dozen  rules — ^the  sitting,  for 
a  few  fnrtive  and  perilous  instants, 
upon  that  august  seat  of  high  judg- 
ment, before  which  the  great  wits  of 
all  ages  and  nations  come  to  receire 
tiieir  award — infatuates  the  youthful 
untempered  brain  with  dazzling,  be- 
wildenng,  and  blinding  self-opinion. 
Enough  to  mislead  is  easily  learned. 
Right  Rotates  of  clearest  minds — 
orfudes  of  the  old  wisdom — crudely 
misunderstood.  Bules  of  general 
enunciation  made  false  in  the  apply- 
ing, by  the  inftbHity  of  perceiving  in 
the  instance  the  differendng  condi- 
tions whith  qualii^  the  rule,  or  suspend 
it.  So,  OD  the  other  hand,  canons  of 
a  narrower'  scope,  stretched  beyond 
their  true  intent.  And  last,  and 
worst  of  all,  in  the  ignorance  and  in 
the  disdain  of  statutes,  and  sanctions, 
and  preceding  authoritative  judg- 
ments— ^the  humours  and  fiindes,  the 


likings  and  the  mislikings,  the  inap- 
aMe  comprehension  and  the  precipi- 
tate misi^jprehensions  of  an  untnined, 
uninstrocted,  inexpeiienced,  self-mi- 
knowing  spirit,  howsoever  of  Natnre 
gtfked  or  ungifted,  to  be  taken  for  the 
standard  of  the  worth  whidi  the 
generations  of  mankind  have  ap- 
proved, at  which  has  newly  risen  vp 
to  enlighten  the  generations  of  man- 
kind! 

Abstate,  then,  firom  judging,  0 
Critic  that  wilt  be  1  Humble  tiilne  un- 
derstanding in  reverence!  Open  thy 
soul  to  beliefe!  Yield  up  thy  heart, 
dissolving  and  overotmie,  to  level 
Cultivate  self-suspicion!  and  lean? 
learn!  leaml  The  bountiful  yean 
that  lift  up  the  oak  to  matinity,  shall 
rear,  and  strengthen,  and  ripen  thee! 
Knowledge  <^  books,  knowledge  of 
men,  knowledge  of  Nature — and  soli- 
dted,  and  roused,  and  sharpened,  in 
the  manifold  and  studious  CMiversa- 
tion  wittL  books,  and  with  men,  and 
witli  Nature— last  and  greatest—the 
knowledge  of  thy  self— shall  bring  thee 
out  a  lu-ge- hearted,  high-m&dedf 
sensitive,  apprehCTsfve,  compreheo- 
sive,  informed  and  original,  dear  and 
profbund,  genial  and  exact,  scredniz- 
ing  and  pa^oning,  can^d,  and  gener- 
ous, and  just — ^in  a  word,  a  ilniaiied 
CRino.  The  steadftet  and  migfaty 
laws  of  the  moral  and  intdlecloal 
world  have  taken  safe  ears  and  tate- 
lage  of  thee,  and  confer  upon  thee,  is 
thy  now  accomplished  powers,  the 
natural  and  well-eamed  remaneratioo 
of  honestlv,  laboriously,  and  perti- 
naciously dedicated  powers! 

And  as  for  thee,  O  Poet  fliat  wilt 
be,  con  thou,  by  night  a^d  by  day, 
the  biography  of  Jomr  Milton! 

And  now'^in  condusion— for  the 
very  noblest  strain  in  didactic  poetiy. 


**  Thoae  Rules  6f  old  diaoover*d,  not  deriaed. 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodised; 
Nature^  like  Liberty,  is  but  restrain'd 
By  the  same  laws  whidi  first  herself  ordaiu'd. 

^  Hear  how  leam'd  Greece  her  useful  rules  indite^ 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flights : 
High  on  Parnassus*  top  her  sons  she  i^ow*d« 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod; 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  th'  immortal  prise. 
And  urged  the  rest  by  equal  stops  to  rise : ' 
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Just  preoepto  thus  from  great  examples  given. 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  flrom  HeaTen. 
The  genVous  critic  fami'd  the  poet's  fire. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  Critioism  the  Muse's  handmaid  prored, 

To  dresa  her  charms,  And  make  her  more  belored. 

#  «  *  «  « 

"  You,  then,  whose  Judgment  the  right  course  would  steer, 
Know  wen  each  Ancient's  proper  character : 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  ey'ry  page ; 
Religioi^  country,  genius  of  his  age : 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyesi, 
Oafil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  wi^irltna  brhig. 
And  trace  flie  mutes  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  muse. 

**  When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  design'd, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critic's  law. 
And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scom'd  to  draw : 
But  when  t'  examine  ev*^  part  he  came. 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinced,  amased,  he  checks  the  bold  design ; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  work  confine, 
As  if  ibe  Stagyrite  o'erlook'd  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem; 
To  copy  nature  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare. 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry ;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach: 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end,) 
Some  hicky  license  answer  to  the  full 
Th'  intent  proposed,  that  license  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Peeasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
Kay  bolSy  deviate  from  the  common  track ; 
Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  fkults  true  critics  dare  not  mead. 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part^ 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
WUeli,  vrithout  passing  t|irough  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 
In  proepects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes^ 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise. 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hang^g  precipice. 
But  though  the  ancients  thus  Uieir  nues  invade, 
(As  kings  diyense  with  laws  themselves  have  made,) 
Modern^  beware !  or  if  you  must  offend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end; 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compell'd  by  need. 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse, 
Seixes  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  ev'n  in  wem,  seem  faults. 
Some  figures  oMmstrous  «Bd  flus-shaped  i^pear, 
C«lisider'd  rfngly,  or  bahsld  too  near ; 
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Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light  or  plaee^ 
Dae  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  alv^ajs  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranksi  and  fair  arraj. 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem ; 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands. 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  Envy's  fiercer  rage. 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 
See  from  each  clime  the  leam*d  Uieir  incense  bring ! 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  paeans  ring  ! 
In  praise  so  just  let  ev*ry  voice  be  join'd. 
And  fill  the  gen*ral  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant !  born  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise ! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shiUl  sound. 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found ! 
O  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
(That  on  weak  wings,  firom  far,  pursues  your  flights; 
Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes^ 
To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 
T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own ! 

A  magniflcent  burst  of  thoughtful  ture  by  submitting  himself  to  rola 

enthusiasm !  an  urgent  and  monitory  drawn  from  her,  and  emblasoued  in 

exhortation,  in  which  Pope  calls  upon  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. . 
rising  critics  and  poets  to  pursue,  in        Nevertheless,  the  rules  do  not  yet 

the  great  writings  of  classical  anti-  comprehend  eyery  thing ;  and  emer- 

quity,  the  study  of  that  art  which  gencies  occur  when  they  whom  the 

proceeds  from  the  true  study  of  nature,  rules  have  trained  to  mastery,  in- 

It  depictures  his  own  studies ;    and  spired  by  their  spirit,  and  foUowing 

expresses  the  admiration  of  a  glowing  out  their  design,  transcend  them :  so 

disciple,  who,  having  found  his  own  creating  a  new  excellence,  which,  in 

strength  and  light  in  the  conversation  its  turn,  becomes  a  rule— but,  0  ye 

of  his  high  instructors,  will  utter  his  modems  I  beware,   and   daie  trem- 

own  gratitude,  will  advance  their  hon-  blingly ! 

our,  and  will  satisfy.hls  zeal  for  the        There  are  critics  of  a  confined  and 

good  of  his  brethren,  by  engaging  self-confident  wit,  who  impeach  these 

others  to  use  the  means  that  have  liberties,  even  of  the  masters,  most  nn- 

prospered  with  himself.  thinkingly  and  rashly ;  for  sometimes 

The  art  delivered  by  Greece  was  the  eki&ul  tactician  is  on  his  way  to 

0elf-regulated  nature.    Criticism  was  winning  the  victory,  when  yon  think 

the  weU-exponnded  Reason  of  mspira-  him  flying. 

tion,  calling  and  instncting  emula-        The  fame  of  those  ancients  is  now 

tion.    The  critic  that  will  be,  must  safe  and  universal.  Withhold  not  yoor 

transport  himself  into  the  mind  of  solitary  voice.      Hail,  ye  victorioos 

antiquity ;  and,  in  particular,  into  the  inheritors  of  ever-gathering  renown! 

mind  of  his  author  for  the  time  being.  And,  oh !  enable  the  last  and  least  of 

Homer  is  your  one  great,  all-sufficient  poets  to  teach  the  pretenders  of  criti- 

lesson.    Bead  him,  after  Virgil's  man-  cism  modesty  and  reverence  1 
ner  of  reading  him,  who  sought  Na- 
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ORiGmALmr  of  conception  and  fide- 
lity of  observation  in  general  mark  the 
efforts  of  genins  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
society ;  and  it  is  then,  accordingly,  that 
those  creative  minds  appear  which 
stamp  their  own  impress  npon  the 
character  of  a  whole  people,  and  com- 
miiDlcate  to  their  literatare,  in  the 
iQost  distant  periods,  a  certain  train 
of  thought,  a  certain  class  of  images, 
a  certain  famOy  resemblance.  Homer, 
Phidias,  and  JEachjlus  in  ancient 
times—Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Ari-^ 
osto,  and  Shakspeare  in  modem,  be- 
long to  this  exalted  class.  Each  in  his 
own  department  has  struck  ont  a  new 
range  of  thought,  and  created  a  fresh 
l>n>od  of  ideas,  which,  on  *^  winged 
words,"  have  taken  their  flight  to  ms- 
tant  regions,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
world  will  never  cease  to  delight  and 
infloence  mankind.  Subsequent  ages 
may  refine  their  images,  expand  theh* 
s^tunents,  perhaps  improve  their  ex- 
pression ;  but  they  add  little  to  the 
stock  of  their  conceptions.  The  very 
greatness  of  their  predecessora  pre- 
dndes  fi^h  creations :  the  farrows  of 
the  andent  wheeb  are  so  deep  that 
the  modem  chariot  cannot  avoid  falling 
into  them.  So  completely  in  all  per- 
sons of  education  are  the  great  works 
of  antiquity  incorporated  with  thought, 
that  they  arise  involuntarily  with 
every  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  taste, 
and  insenably  recur  to  the  cultl- 
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vated  mind,  with  all   that  it   ad- 
mires, and  loves,  and  venerates. 

But  though  originality  of  concep- 
tion, the  creation  of  imagery,  and  the 
invention  of  events  belong  to  eai*ly 
ages,  delicacy  of  taste,  refinement  of 
sentiment,  perfection  of  expression, 
are  the  growth  of  a  more  advanced 
period  of  society.  The  characters 
which  are  delineated  by  the  hand  of 
Genius  in  early  times,  are  those  bold 
and  original  ones  in  which  the  features 
are  distinctly  marked,  the  lines  clearly 
drawn,  the  peculiarities  strongly 
brought  ont.  The  images  which  are 
adopted  are  those  which  have  first  oc- 
curred to  the  ci'eative  mind  in  form- 
ing a  world  of  fancy :  the  similes  em- 
ployed, those  which  convey  to  the 
simple  and  unlettered  mind  the  clearest 
or  most  vivid  conception  of  the  idea 
or  event  intended  to  be  illustrated. 
Valour,  pride,  resolution,  tenderness, 
patriotism,  are  the  mental  qualities 
which  are  there  portrayed  in  ima- 
ginary characters,  and  called  forth  by 
fictitious  events :  and  it  is  this  first 
and  noblest  delineation  of  mental  qua- 
lities in  an  historical  gallery  which 
has  rendered  the  Iliad  immortal.  The 
images  and  similes  of  Homer  are 
drawn  from  a  close  observation  of 
nature,  but  they  are  not  very  varied 
in  their  range :  he  paints  evei*y  inci- 
dent, every  occurrence,  every  feature, 
but  he  is  not  much  diversified  in  con- 
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ception,  and  sarpiisiogly  identical  in 
expression.  His  similes  of  a  boar  beset 
by  hunters,  of  a  lion  prowling  round  a 
fold  and  repelled  by  the  spear  of  the 
shepherd,  of  a  panther  leaping  into  a 
herd  of  cattle,  are  represented  in  the 
same  words  wherever  he  has  a  close 
fight  of  one  of  his  h^t>es  with  a  mnl^ 
titude  of  enemies  to  recount.  So 
forcibly  is  the  creative  mind,  in  the 
first  instance,  fascinated  by  the  variety 
and  brilliancy  of  its  conceptions,  that 
it  neglects  and  despises  their  subor- 
dinate details.  It  is  careless  of  lan- 
guage, because  it  is  intent  on  ideas : 
it  is  niggardly  in  language,  becf^nse  it 
IS  prodigal  of  thought.  Homer^s  ex- 
pressions or  epithets  are  in  general 
admirably  chosen,  and  speak  at  once 
a  graphic  eye  and  an  imaginative 
mind;  but  it  is  extraordinary  how 
often  they  recur  without  any  varia- 
tion. It  is  the  same  with  Ari- 
osto :  he  is  somewhat  more  varied  in 
his  expression,  but  even  more  iden- 
tical in  his  details.  Prodigal  of  in- 
vention, varied  in  imagination,  un- 
bounded in  conception,  in  the  incidents 
and  great  features  of  his  story,  ho  has 
very  little  diversity  in  its  subordinate 
parts.  He  carries  us  over  the  whole 
earth,  through  the  air,  and  to  the 
moon;  but  giants,  castles,  knights, 
and  errant  damsels  occur  at  every 
step,  with  hardly  any  alteration.  The 
perpetual  jousts  of  the  knights,  charg- 
ing with  the  lance  and  then  drawing  the 
sword,  are  exactly  parallel  to  the 
endless  throwing  of  the  spear  and 
leaping  from  the  chariot  in  the  Iliad, 
.  No  man  can  read  the  JEndd  with- 
out seeing  that  it  has  been  constructed, 
both  in  its  general  conception  and 
chief  incidents,  on  the  poems  of 
Homer ;  and  yet  so  exquisite  was  the 
taste,  so  refined  the  sentiment,  so 
tender  the  heart  of  Yibgil,  that  he 
has  produced  upon  the  world  the  im- 
pression  of  a  great  original  author. 
Dante  worshipped  him  as  a  species  of 
divinity;  he  made  him  his  guide 
through  the  infernal  regions,  to  unfold 
the  enmes  of  the  wicked  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Deity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Throughout  the  middle  ages 
he  was  regard^  as  a  sort  of  necro- 
jsumcer,  a  miffhty  magidan,  to  whom 
the  past  and  the  future  are  alike 
known,  and  whose  power  even  the 
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elements  of  nature  were  construned 
to  obey.  The  "  Sortes  Virgiliaii«,"  so 
well  known,  and  so  long  practised  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  arose  from 
this  belief.  The  imagery,  mytbologj, 
and  characters  of  his  epic  poem  are 
drawn  from  the  lUod:  but  in  two  pir- 
ticulars  he  ia  ^Harely  mginal,  and  his 
genius  has  opened  the  two  fouutaiDs 
from  which  the  most  prolific  streams 
of  beauty  in  modem  poetry  haTS 
flowed.  He  is  the  father  of  descriptive 
and  amatory  poetry.  The  passion  of 
love,  as  we  understand  it.  Was  un- 
known to  Homer,  as  much  as  was  the 
description  of  nature  ^  a  separate 
and  substantive  object.  He  has  made 
the  whole  i2tae/,  indeed,  turn  upon  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  for  the  loss  of  Bri- 
seis ;  and  he  has  painted,  with  inimi- 
table tenderness  and  pathos,  the  con- 
jugal attachment  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache ;  but  he  had  no  oonoeption 
of  love  as  a  passion,  mingled  with 
sentiment,  and  independent  of  pos- 
session. The  wrath  of  Achilles  is  the 
fury  of  an  Eastern  sultan  whose  harem 
has  been  violated:  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache  is  the  rend- 
ing asunder  of  the  domestic  afiectioHd, 
the  farewell  from  the  family  hearth, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  home  circle. 
But  the  love  of  Dido  for  iEneas  is  the 
refined  passion  which  is  the  sonl  of 
the  romances  and  of  half  the  poetiy 
of  modem  times.  It  was  the  crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  the  off- 
spring of  the  soul  from  its  own  con- 
ceptions, kindled  only  into  life  by 
an  external  object.  It  arose  from 
mental  admiration;  it  was  inhaled 
more  by  the  ear  than  the  eye ;  it  was 
warmed  at  his  recital  of  the  sac^  of 
Troy,  and  his  subscMjuent  wand^nings 
over  the  melancholy  main.  It  had 
no  resemblance  to  the  seduemg  vo- 
luptuousness of  Ovid,  any  moie  than 
the  elegant  indecencies  of  Catnlios. 
It  resembled  the  passion  of  Desde- 
mona  for  Othello. 

Homer  painted  with  graphic  fidelity 
and  incomparable  foroe,  oflen  wich 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  appearaneei 
of  nature;  but  it  was  as  iUnstratkms, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  similitade  on]y« 
that  he  did  so.  It  was  on  hnman 
events  that  his  thoughts  were  find : 
it  was  the  human  hearti  in  aliks 
various  forods  and .  chaofles,  that  ho 
sought  to  depict.    But  Tirgil  was  tlie 
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higb-priest  ^  nataret  and  be  wor- 
shipped her  with  all  a  poet's  fervour. 
He  identifies  himself  with  rural  life,  he 
describes  with  devout  enthusiasm  its 
joja,  its  occupations,  its  hardships: 
the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  streams, 
awaken  his  ardent  admiration;  the 
animals  and  insects  are  the  objects  of 
Ms  tender  solicitude.  When  the 
Mantuan  bard  wrotOi 

-**  Sffipe  exiguus  mas 


Sub  terrain  postdt  domos  atque  horrea 
fecit," 

be  was  inspired  with  the  same  spirit 
that  afterwards  animated  Bums  when 
he  contemplated  the  daisy,  Cowper 
when  he  sympathized  with  the  hare. 
Tlie  descriptive  poetry  of  modem 
times  has  owed  much  to  his  exquisite 
eye  and  sensitive  heart.  Thomson, 
in  his  SectsoTu,  has  expanded  the 
thpme  in  a  kindred  spirit,  and  with 
prodigal  magnificence.  Scott  and 
Byron  have  brought  that  branch  of 
the  poetic  art  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, by  blending  it  with  the  moral 
affections,  with  the  picturesque  ima- 
gery of  the  olden  time,  with  the  magic 
of  eastern  or  classical  association. 
But  none  of  our  poets — how  great 
soever  their  genius,  how  varied  their 
materials — ^have  exceeded,  if  they 
have  equalled,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  his  descriptions ;  and  the  purest 
taste  in  observation,  as  the  utmost 
beauty  of  expression,  is  still  to  be 
best  attained  by  studying  night  and 
day  the  poems  of  Virgil. 

Modem  epic  poetry  arose  in  a  differ- 
ent age,  and  was  moulded  by  Afferent 
drcamstances.  The  mythology  of  an- 
tiquity was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  had 
perished  the  gay  and  varied  worship 
which  had  so  long  amused  or  excited 
an  imadnative  i>eople.  The  emph^ 
of  the  Cf^ars,  with  its  grandeur  and 
its  recollections,  had  sunk  into  the 
dusk ;  the  Tenerable  letters,  S.  P.  Q. 
R.,  no  longer  commanded  the  venera- 
tion of  mankind.  A  new  futh,  en- 
joinhig  moral  duties,  had  descended 
upon  the  earth :  a  holier  spirit  had 
come  to  pervade  the  breasts  of  the 
faithfoL  An  unknown  race  of  fierce 
barbarians  had  broken  into  the  decay- 
bg  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire, 
and  swept  away  their  govemment, 
tkeir  laws,  their  property,  and  their 
institntlons.    But  the  Christian  faith 


Jiad  proved  more  powerful  than  the 
arms  of  the  legions ;  it  alone  had  sur- 
vived, amidst  the  general  wreck  of  the 
.civilized  world.  Mingling  with  the 
ardent  feelings  and  fierce  energy  of 
the  barbarian  victors,  it  sat 


u 


a  bloomiog  bride 


By  valour's  arm'd  and  awful  side." 

Incorporating  itself  with  the  very 
souls  of  the  conquerors — descending 
on  their  heads  with  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, never  leaving  them  tUl  the  mo- 
ment of  extreme  unction — it  moulded 
between  these  two  extremes  their 
whole  character.  A  new  principle 
superior  to  all  earthly  power  waa 
introduced — a  paramount  authority 
established,  to  which  even  the  arm 
of  victorious  conquest  was  compelled 
to  submit — ^rathless  warriors  were 
seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  unarmed 
pontiffs.  The  crown  of  the  Caesars  had 
more  than  once  been  lowered  before 
the  cross  of  the  head  of  the  faithful. 

From  the  intensity  and  universality 
of  these  religious  emotions,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  Holy  Land  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  with 
whom  Christendom  had  maintained  so 
long,  and  at  times  so  doubtful,  a 
stmggle,  a  new  passion  had  seized 
upon  the  people  of  modem  Europe, 
to  which  no  pandlel  is  to  be  found  in 
the  previous  or  subsequent  history  of 
mankind.  The  desire  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  re-open  it  to  the 
pilgrimages  of  the  faithful,  had  come 
to  mflame  the  minds  of  men  with  such 
vehemence,  that  nothing  approaching 
to  it  had  ever  before  occurred  in  the 
world.  It  had  pervaded  alike  the 
great  and  the  humble,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  prince  and  the  pea<» 
sant.  It  had  torn  up  whole  nations 
from  Europe,  and  precipitated  them 
on  Asia.  It  had  caused  myriads  of 
armed  men  to  cross  the  Hellespont. 
In  Asia  Minor,  on  the  theatre  of  the 
contest  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  it 
had  brought  vast  armies  into  colli* 
sion,  far  outnumbering  the  hosts  led 
by  Hector  or  Agamenmon.  It  had 
brought  them  together  in  a  holier 
cause,  and  from  more  elevated  mo- 
tives, than  prompted  the  Greek  con* 
federates  to  range  themselves  under 
the  king  of  men.  It  had  impelled 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  and  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  from  Europe.     It  had 
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roused  Saladin  and  Solyman  tho  Mag- 
nificent in  Asia.  Unlike  other  popular 
passions,  it  had  continued  through 
snccessive  generations.  It  had  sur- 
vived for  centuries,  and  declined  at 
length  less  from  want  of  ardour  in 
the  cause,  than  from  failure  of  the 
physical  and  material  resources  to 
maintain  at  so  vast  a  distance  so 
wasting  a  struggle,  and  supply  the 
multitudes  of  the  faithfhl  whose  bones 
whitened  the  valley  of  the  Danube  or 
the  sands  of  Asia. 

But  religious  and  devout  emotions 
had  not  £one  become  all-powerful 
from  the  blending  of  the  ardour  of  a 
spiritual  faith  with  the  fierce  energy 
of  northern  conquests.  The  northern 
nations  had  brought  with  them  from 
their  woods  two  principles  unknown 
to  the  most  civllLsed  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. Tacitus  has  recorded,  that 
a  tribe  in  Germany  maintained  its 
authority  solely  by  the  justice  of  its 
decisions ;  and  that  in  all  the  tribes, 
women  were  held  in  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  frequently  swayed  the  pub- 
lic councUs  on  the  most  momentous 
occasions.  It  is  in  these  two  prin- 
ciples, the  love  of  justice  and  respect 
for  women,  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  manners  of  chivalry ^  which 
form  the  grand  characteristic  and 
most  ennobling  feature  of  modem 
times.  New  elements  were  thence 
infused  into  the  breast  of  the  war- 
riors, into  the  heart  of  women,  into 
the  songs  of  poetry.  Chivalry  h2fi 
arisen  with  its  dreams,  its  imagina- 
tions, its  fantasy ;  bat,  at  the  same 
time,  with  its  elevation,  its  disinte- 
restedness, its  magnanimity.  The 
songs  of  the  Ti*oubadours  had  been 
heard  in  southern  Europe ;  the  courts 
of  love  had  been  held  in  Provence ; 
the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and 
Bichard  had  resounded  throughout 
the  world.  The  chevalier  sans  peur 
et  sans  reprodie^  who  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his 
lady,  was  a  less  natural,  but  he  was 
a  far  more  elevated  being,  than  either 
Achilles  or  iEneas.  Knights-errant, 
who  went  about  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures, redressing  wrongs,  succouring 
damsels,  combating  giants,  defymg  sor- 
eerers,  delivering  captives — faithfiil 
amidst  every  temptation  to  their  lady- 
love, true  amidst  every  danger  to  the 
Polar-star  of  doty— formed  the  lead- 


ing characters  in  a  species  of  romance, 
which  is  less  likely,  in  all  probability, 
to  be  durable  in  fame  than  the  Iliad 
or  the  Mneid;  but  which  is  so,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  circumstuice 
that  the  characters  it  portrays  had, 
from  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  events,  been  strung  upon  a  higher 
key  than  is  likely  to  be  sympatluzed 
with  by  future  generations  of  man. 

Ariosto  was  the  great  original  mind 
in  this  extravagant  bnt  yet  noble  style 
•  of  poetry ;  he  was  the  Homer  of  this 
romance  of  modem  Enrope.  He  pos- 
sessed the  same  fruitful  invention,  the 
same  diversified  conception,  the  same 
inexhaustible  fancy  as  the  Grecian 
bard ;  and  in  melody  and  occasional 
beauty  of  versification,  he  is  often  his 
superior.  But  he  will  bear  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  Homer  in  knowledge 
of  character  or  the  delineation  of  the 
human  heart.  His  heroes  are  almost 
all  cast  in  one  of  two  models,  and  bear 
one  of  two  images  and  superscriptions. 
The  Chiistian  paladins  are  all  gentle, 
trae,  devoted,  magnanimous,  uncon- 
querable ;  the  Saracen  soldans  haugh- 
ty, cruel,  perfidious,  irascible,  bnt  des- 
perately powerful  in  combat.  No 
shades  of  difference  and  infinite  diver- 
sity in  character  demonstrate,  as  in 
tho  lUady  a  profound  knowledge  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  human 
heart.  No  fierce  and  irascible  AcbO- 
les  disturbs  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
with  the  conquerors;  no  self-fuget- 
ting,  but  conntiy-devoted  Hector  en- 
lists our  sympathies  on  the  side  of 
the  vanquished.  His  imagination,  like 
the  winged  steed  of  Astolfo,  flies  away 
with  his  judgment ;  it  bears  him  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
the  palace  of  the  syren  Alcina,  to  the 
halls  in  the  moon,  but  it  destroys  all 
unity  or  identity  of  interest  in  the 
poem.  The  famous  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  Cbarie- 
magne,  which  was  so  often  expected 
during  the  middle  ages,  tiiat  it  at  Ust 
came  to  be  believed  to  have  been  real, 
was  the  main  point  of  his  stoiy ;  bnt 
he  diverges  from  it  so  oflen,  in  search 
of  adventures  with  particular  knights, 
that  we  wellnigh  forget  the  principal 
object  of  the  poem,  and  feel  no  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  issue  of  any 
particular  events,  or  ihe  exploits  of 
any  particular  heroes.  He  bad  do 
great  moral  to  unfold,  or  single  intc- 
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rest  to  soBtain,  in  his  composition. 
His  olyject  was  to  amuse,  not  instrnct-* 
to  fascinate,  not  improve.  He  is  often 
as  beautiful  as  Virgil  in  his  descrip- 
tioDS,  as  lofty  as  Homer  in  his  concep- 
lioQs;  but  he  as  often  equals  Ovid  in 
the  questionable  character  of  his  ad- 
ventures, or  Catullos  'in  the  seducing 
warmth  of  his  descriptions.  There  is 
DO  more  amusing  companion  than  the 
OrUmdo  Furioso  for  the  fireside ;  but 
there  is  none  less  likely  to  produce  the 
heroes  whom  it  is  his  object  to  poi*- 
tray. 

That  which  Ariosto  wants,  Tasso 
has.  The  Jerusaiem  Delivered  is,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  epic  poem  of 
modem  Europe.  In  it,  as  in  the 
Iliad^  unity  of  interest  and  of  action 
is  entirely  preserved.  It  is  one 
great  struggle  between  Europe  and 
Asia  which  is  recorded ;  it  is  for  the 
attack  and  defence  of  one  city  that 
the  forces  of  Christendom  and  of 
Mabometanism  are  arrayed.  But 
the  object  of  contention,  the  moral 
character  of  the  struggle,  is  incompa- 
rably higher  in  the  modem  than  the 
ancient  poem.  It  is  not  ^*  another 
Helen  who  has  fired  another  Troy ; " 
it  is  no  confederacy  of  valour,  thirst- 
ing for  the  spoils  of  opulence,  which 
is  contending  for  victory.  It  is  the 
pilgrim,  not  the  host,  whose  wrongs 
have  now  roused  Europe  into  action ; 
it  is  not  to  ravish  beauty  from  its  se- 
dncer,  but  the  holy  sepulchre  from 
its  profaners,  that  Christendom  has 
risen  in  arms.  The  characters  of  the 
chiefs  correspond  to  the  superior  sanc- 
tity of  their  cause,  and  indicate  the 
migbty  step  in  advance  which  the 
haman  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  civilization ,  had  m  ade 
sioce  the  days  of  Homer.  In  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  we  perceive  enthusiasm 
guided  by  wisdom ;  difficulties  over- 
come by  resolution,  self-subdued  by 
devotion.  Rinaldo,  like  Achilles,  is 
led  astray  by  beauty,  and  the  issue  of 
the  war  is  prolonged  from  the  want  of 
his  resistless  arm ;  but  the  difference 
between  his  passion  for  Armida,  and 
the  Gredan  heroes  wrath  for  the  loss 
of  Brisds,  marks  the  influence  of  the 
refined  gallantry  of  modem  times. 
The  exquisite  episode  of  the  flight  of 
Erminia,  the  matchless  pathos  of  the 
death  of  Clorinda,  can  bo  compai'cd 
to  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  jEndd; 


they  belong  to  the  age  of  chrvaliy,  and 
are  the  efflorescence  of  that  Strang  but 
lofty  aspiration  of  the  human  mind. 
Above  all,  there  is  a  moral  gi'andeur 
in  the  poem,  a  continued  unity  of  in- 
terest, owing  to  a  sustained  elevation 
of  purpose — a  forgetfulness  of  self  in 
the  great  cause  of  rescuing  the  holy 
sepulchre^  which  throws  an  dr  of 
sanctity  around  its  beauties,  and  ren- 
ders it  the  worthy  epic  of  Europe  in 
its  noblest  aspect. 

Notwithstanding  these  inimitable 
beauties,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  ne- 
ver has,  and  never  will  make  the  im- 
pression on  the  world  which  the  IHad 
has  done.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
not  equally  drawn  from  nature ;  the 
characters  are  taken  from  romantic 
conception,  not  roal  life.  The  chiefs 
who  assemble  in  council  with  God- 
frey, the  knights  who  strive  before 
Jerusalem  with  Tancred,  have  little 
resemblance  either  to  the  greyhaired 
senators  who  direct  human  councils,  or 
the  youthful  wamors  who  head  actual 
armies.  They  are  poetical  abstrac- 
tions, not  living  men.  We  read  then' 
speeches  with  interest,  we  contem- 
plate their  actions  with  admiration ; 
but  it  never  occurs  to  us  that  we  have 
seen  such  men,  or  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  has  conceived  any 
thing  resembling  the  occurrences  of 
resd  life.  The  whole  is  a  fairy  dream — 
charming,  interesting,  delightful,  but 
still  a  dream.  It  bears  the  same 
resemblance  to  reality  which  the  bril- 
liant gossamer  of  a  snow- clad  forest, 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  docs  to 
the  boughs  when  clothed  with  the  riches 
and  varied  by  the  hues  of  summer.  It 
is  the  perfection  of  our  conceptions  of 
chivalry,  mingled  with  the  picturosqne 
machinery  of  antiquity  and  romantic 
imagery  of  the  East,  told  with  tho 
exquisite  beauty  of  European  versifi-^ 
cation.  But  it  is  a  poetical  concep- 
tion only,  not  a  delineation  of  real 
Ufe.  In  Homer,  again,  the  marvellous 
power  of  the  poet  consists  in  his  deep 
insight  into  human  character,  his  per** 
feet  knowledge  of  the  human  hearti 
and  his  inimitable  fidelity  of  drawing 
every  object,  animate  or  inanimate* 
Aristotle  said  that  he  excelled  all  poets 
that  ever  appeared  in  "  J/«yro/*." 
Aristotle  was  right ;  no  one  can 
study  the  Iliad  without  feeling  the 
justice  of  the  observation.    It  is  tho 
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penetrafioil,  the  ptefting  insight  of 
the  GreelL  bard,  which  constitute  his 
passport  to  immortality.  Other  poets 
may  eqnal  him  in  variety  of  imagina- 
tion ;  some  may  excel  him  in  mdody 
of  versification  or  beauty  of  language : 
none  will  probaMy  erer  approach  him 
in  delineation  of  character,  or  cloth- 
ing abstract  conceptions  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  real  life. 

Considered  with  reference  to  unity 
of  action  and  identity  of  interest,  the 
Jenuaiem  Delivered^  equal  to  the 
/&»/,  is  much  superior  to  the  jEnekL 
Virgil  appears,  in  his  admiration  of 
Homer,  to  haye  aimed  at  uniting  in 
his  poem  the  beauties  both  of  the  lUad 
and  tiie  Odyssey ^  and  thence  in  a  great 
measure  his  failure  to  rival  either. 
While  the  first  six  books,  which  con- 
tain the  wanderings  of  the  Trojaa 
exile  and  the  dismal  recital  of  the 
sack  of  Troy,  are  an  evident  imitation 
of  the  Odyssey^  the  last  six,  containing 
^e  strife  in  Italy,  the  efforts  of  the 
lYojans  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  Au- 
Bonian  shores,  and  the  concluding 
single  combat  of  Tumus  and  iBneas, 
are  as  evidently  framed  upon  the  model 
of  the  lUad,  But  it  is  impossible  in 
this  manner  to  tack  together  two 
separate  poems,  and  form  an  homoge- 
neous whole  from  their  junction. 
Patchwork  will  appear  in  spite  of  all 
tiie  genius  and  taste  of  Virgil.  Epic 
poe^,  indeed,  is  not  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Grecian 
stage ;  the  poon  may  embrace  a  long- 
er period  than  it  requires  to  read  it. 
But  in  epic  poetry,  as  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  one  unity  is  indispensable-— the 
nnif^  of  interest  or  emotion.  Unity 
of  time  and  place  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded to  any  great  degree  without 
manifest  danger.  The  whole  period 
embraced  in  the  lUad  is  only  tbrty- 
eight  days,  and  the  interest  of  the 
^ece — ^tbat  which  elapses  from  Hector 
lightittg  liis  fires  before  the  Greek  in- 
trenchments  till  his  death  in  front  of 
the  Scffian  Gate — ^is  only  thirty*six 
hours.  TftBso  has  the  same  unity  of 
time,  place,  and  interest  in  his  poems : 
the  scene  is  always  around  Jerusalem ; 
the  time  not  many  weeks ;  the  main 
object,  the  centre  of  the  whole  action^ 
the  ciH[»ture*of  the  city.  The  charm- 
ing episodes  of  Ermmia's  flight  and 
Annida*s  island  are  fdt  to  be  episodes 
only :  they  vary  the  narrative  with- 


out distracting  the  interest  But  in 
Virgil  the  interest  is  various  and  com- 
plicated, the  scene  oontinually  shift- 
ing, the  episodes  usurp  the  plsoe  of 
the  main  story.  At  one  time  we  vt 
fascinated  by  the  awful  recital  of  the 
murder  of  Priam,  the  burning  of  Troj, 
and  the  flight  of  ^neas :  at  another, 
we  weep  with  the  sorrows  of  Bido  st 
Carthage,  and  the  exquisite  pathos  of 
his  heart-rending  lamentations:  at  s 
third,  we  are  charmed  by  the  descent 
into  the  infernal  regions  on  the  shores 
of  Avemns,  we  sympathize  with  the 
patriotic  efibrt  of  Turaus  and  the 
neopleof  Ausonia  to  expel  the  invaden 
nrom  the  Italian  shores.  ThoD(^ 
Virgil  did  not  intend  it,  he  has  twice 
transferred  the  reader'sgympathyfrom 
the  hero  of  his  story :  once  by  his 
inimitable  description  of  the  moan- 
ing and  death  of  Dido  from  the  de- 
puture  and  perfidy  of  JSneas,  and 
again,  from  the  burst  of  patriotie 
feeling  which  he  has  represented  as 
anhnating  the  Etruscan  tribes  at  fiie 
violent  intrusion  of  the  Trojaa  hi* 
vaders. 

Virgil's  heroes  will  bear  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  those  either  of  the 
lUad  or  the  Jertimdem  DdhoatL 
^neas  himself  is  a  vain  conceited 
man,  proud  of  his  piety  and  his  wan- 
derings, and  destroying  our  admira- 
tion for  either  by  the  ostentalioa  with 
which  he  brings  them  forward  on  all 
occasions.    The  well-known  Ime, 

*^  Sum  pius  lEsk&SA^  fami  super  ethere 
notus,** 

occurs  too  frequently  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  take  any  interest  in  stdi  a 
self-applauding  character.  Compare 
this  with  the  patriotic  devotion,  the 
heroic  courage,  the  domestic  tender- 
ness, the  oblivion  of  self  in  Hector, 
in  the  lUad^  and  it  will  at  mioe  ap- 
pear how  fiir  deeper  the  insight  mto 
the  human  heart  was  in  the  Grecian 
than  the  Boman  poet.  One  strikiaf 
instance  will  at  once  illustrate  this. 
When  Hector  parts  from  Andro- 
mache at  the  Scaean  Gate,  and  after 
he  has  taken  his  infant  son  fiom 
his  arms,  he  prays  to  Jupiter  that 
he  may  become  so  odebrated  that 
the  people  in  seeing  himself  pass, 
may  say  only — ^^  He  fiar  exceeds  his 
father."  What  a  sentiiBfint  on  the 
part  of  a  hero  himselft  and  at  the  mo- 
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ment  the  bulwark  and  sole  stay  of 
Troy!  But  what  doos  Virgil  make 
^ncas  say  in  similar  circumstances? 
— "  Leam,  boy,  virtue  and  true  labour 
from  ME,  fortune  from  others." 

What  a  difference  between  the 
thought  in  the  two  poets,  and  the  in- 
terest which  their  words  excite  in  the 
breast  of  the  reader ! 

What  an  historical  gallery,  or  rather 
what  a  galler}'  of  imaginary  portraits, 
does  the  Iliad  contain !  It  is  the  em- 
bodying so  many  separate  and  well- 
distinguished  characters,  in  different 
persons,  whioli  forms  the  grand  cha- 
racteristic— the  unequalled  supremacy 
of  the  poem.  Only  think  of  what 
they  ore.  Achilles,  vehement  alike  in 
anger  and  in  grief,  wTatliful,  impetu- 
ous, overbearing,  *'  the  most  terrible 
character  ever  conceived  by  man  ;" 
yet  not  insensible  at  times  to  the 
tender  emotions,  loving  his  country, 
weeping  for  his  father,  devoted  to  his 
home,  but  yet  determined  to  purchase 
deathless  renown  by  a  short  life,  ere 
he  met  the  death  he  knew  awaited 
him  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  Hector, 
calm,  resolute,  patriotic ;  sustaining 
by  his  suigle  arm  the  conflict  with  a 
host  of  heroes  ;  retaining  by  his  single 
suavity  the  confederacy  of  many  jeal- 
ous and  discordant  nations ;  uncon- 
querable in  the  field ;  undaunted  in 
council ;  ever  watching  over  his  coun- 
try ;  ever  forgetful  of  himself ;  over- 
flowing with  domestic  affection,  yet 
prodigal  of  self-sacrifice ;  singly  await- 
ing before  the  Scajan  Gate  the  ap- 
proach of  Achilles,  when  his  celestial 
armour  shone  like  the  setting  sun, 
and  all  Troy  in  terror  had  sought 
refuge  within  the  walls ;  deaf  to  the 
wailing  even  of  Andromache  and 
Priam,  at  the  call  of  patriotic  duty  ; 
and  when  betrayed  by  Minerva  in 
the  last  conflict,  and  deprived  of  his 
home,  yet  drawing  his  sword  to  do 
deeds  of  which  men  might  speak 
thereafter  !  Diomede,  unsubdued 
even  amidst  the  wreck  of  Grecian  for- 
tunes during  the  absence  of  Achilles, 
alone  sustaining  the  war,  when  all 
around  him  quailed  before  the  spear 
of  Hector ;  and  resolute  to  hold  his 
ground  with  a  few  followers,  even 
tiiough  the  whole  Of  his  Grecian  lead* 
ers  fled  in  their  ships.  Agamemnon, 
proud,  imperious,  passionate ;  doing 
ii^justicc  in  anger,  yet  willing  to  re- 


pair it  on  reflection  ;  wresting  the 
blue-eyed  maid  from  Achilles  in  the 
first  burst  of  fury,  yet  publicly  ac- 
knowledging his  fault  in  the  council 
of  the  chiefs ;  sending  embassies,  and 
offering  his  own  daughter,  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  son  of  Peleus. 
Ulysses,  wary  alike  in  council  and  in 
action  ;  provident  in  forming  designs, 
intrepid  m  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion ;  sparing  of  the  blood  of  his  sol- 
diers, but  unconquerable  in  the  reso- 
lution with  which  they  were  led ;  ever 
counselling  prudent  measures,  but 
ever  ruled  by  invincible  determina- 
tion. Aiax,  singly  resisting  the  onset 
of  the  Trojan  multitude ;  slowly  re- 
treating, covered  by  his  broad  shield^ 
midway  between  the  two  armies, 
when  all  around  him  fled;  striving 
with  desperate  resolution  for  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  and  covering  the 
retreat  of  his  followers  who  dragged 
along  the  lifeless  hero,  when  Hector, 
clad  in  the  shining  panoply  he  had 
wrested  from  the  Myrmidonian  chief, 
was  thundering  in  close  pursuit.  What 
has  Virgil  to  exhibit  as  a  set-off  to 
this  band  of  heroes — "  Fortem  Gyan, 
fortemquo  Cloanthum" — the  boyish 
eagerness  of  Ascanius,  the  savage 
wrath  of  Turnus  when  bereaved  of 
his  bride !  We  seem,  in  passing  from 
the  JUad  to  the  uEneid,  to  have  fallen, 
so  far  as  character  goes,  from  a  race 
of  giants  to  a  brood  of  pigmies. 

Slodem  partiality  cannot  claim  for 
Tasso  the  merit  of  having  conceived 
a  band  of  heroes  whose  characters 
were  as  strongly  marked,  or  boldly 
dra^n,  as  those  of  the  Grecian  bard ; 
yet  may  it  justly  claim  for  the  Italian 
poet  the  second  honours.  Tasso  did 
not  draw  his  characters  from  nature, 
like  Homer ;  he  lived  at  a  period 
when  the  manners  of  the  heroic  age 
had  passed  away,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  it  were  preserved  only  in  the 
stanzas  of  poetry  and  the  romances  of 
the  TYoubadom-s  ;  yet  did  the  force  of 
his  genius,  the  elevation  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  loftiness  of  his  conceptions, 
in  a  great  measure  supply  the  defect, 
and  produce  a  magnificent,  and  to  thU 
day  unequalled,  picture  of  the  chival- 
ry of  modem  Europe.  Godfrey  <^ 
Bouillon  is  the  model  of  a  Christiaa 
hero  whose  arm  has  been  devoted  to 
the  sacred  lance ;  antiquity  did  not^ 
and  could  not^  coocmt  «si^  ^s^s^Oek^.^. 
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ractcr.  Hector  id  the  nearest  approach 
to  it ;  bat  the  patriotism  of  the  Trojan 
chief  i3  mingled  with  his  domestic 
affections  ;  it  is  for  his  father,  his 
wife,  his  child,  his  hearth,  his  coun- 
try, that  he  fights.  In  Godfrey,  all 
these  affections,  warm  and  ennobling 
as  they  are,  appear  to  be  obliterated 
by  the  perpetual  sense  of  a  sacred 
dnty  superior  to  them  all — by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pious  fervour  which  had 
concentrated  all  earthly  affections. 
He  is  the  personification  of  the  Church 
militant,  combating  for  its  Saviour's 
cause.  The  profound  feelings,  the 
self-negation,  the  martjrr-like  spirit 
which  had  been  nursed  for  centuries 
amidst  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  ap- 
pears in  him  brought  forth  into  action, 
and  producing  the  most  intense  en- 
thusiasm, yet  regulated  by  the  caution 
of  Ulysses,  combined  with  the  fore- 
sight of  Agamemnon,  sustained  by  the 
constancy  of  Ajax. 

Rinaldo,  youthful,  vehement,  im- 
passioned, is  the  ideid  of  a  hero  not 
yet  weaned  firom  the  passions  of  the 
world.  Vehement,  capridous,  and 
irascible,  he  disturbs,  like  Achilles, 
the  council  of  the  chiefe  by  his  wrath, 
and  is  seduced  by  the  beauty  of 
Armida  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the 
cross ;  yet  even  in  her  enchanted 
gardens,  and  when  surrounded  by  all 
that  can  fasdnato  the  imagination 
and  allure  the  senses,  the  sparks  of  a 
noble  nature  are  not  extinct  in  his 
breast ;  he  is  recalled  to  his  dnty  by 
the  sight  of  her  warriors ;  he  flies 
the  arms  of  the  syren ;  he  penetrates 
with  invindble  courage  the  enchanted 
forest ;  and  when  he  descends  purified 
from  the  stains  of  tiie  world  from  the 
lofty  mountain,  on  whose  summit  at 
sunrise  he  had  dedicated  himself  to 
God,  he  is  the  worthy  and  invincible 
champion  of  the  cross.  Not  less  bold 
than  his  youthful  rival,  not  less  en- 
thusiastic in  his  affections,  Tancredi 
is  the  victim  of  a  romantic  passion. 
But  it  is  no  enchantress  for  whom  he 
pines ;  it  is  no  seducing  firail  one  who 
allures  him  from  the  path  of  duty. 
Clorinda  appears  in  the  Saracen 
ranks ;  her  arms  combat  with  heroic 
power  for  the  cause  of  Mahomet ;  the 
glance  which  has  fascinated  the  Chris- 
tian knight  came  from  beneath  the 
Elumed  helmet.  Lofty  enthusiasm 
as  unstrung  his  ann<---devoted  ton* 
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demess  has  subdued  his  heart— the 
passion  of  love  in  its  purest  form  has 
fascinatei  his  soul ;  yet  even  this 
high-toned  sentiment  can  yield  to  the 
influences  of  religion;  and  when  Tan- 
credi, after  the  fatal  nocturnal  con- 
flict in  which  his  sword  pierced  the 
IxMom  of  his  beloved,  is  visited  by 
her  in  his  dreams,  and  assured  that 
she  awaits  him  in  Paradise,  the  sonl 
of  the  Crusader  is  aroused  within  him, 
and  he  sets  forth  with  ardent  zeal  to 
seek  danger  and  death  in  the  breach 
of  Jerusalem.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  characters  are  so  natural  as 
those  of  Homer,  at  least  they  are  not 
so  dmUar  to  what  is  elsewhere  seen 
in  tiie  world ;  and  therefore  they  will 
never  make  the  general  impression 
which  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  have 
done.  But  they  are  more  refined— 
they  are  more  exalted;  and  if  less 
Uke  what  men  are,  they  are  perhaps 
not  the  less  like  what  they  on^t 
to  be. 

How  is  it,  then,  if  Yirgil  is  so  infe- 
rior  to  Homer  and  Tasso  in  the  unity 
of  action,  the  concentration  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  delineation  of  character, 
that  he  has  acquired  his  prodigioiia 
reputation  among  men  ?  How  is  it 
that  generation  after  generation  has 
ratifi^  the  opinion  of  Dante,  who 
called  him  his  "  Divine  Master ''-^f 
Petnuxsh,  who  spent  his  life  in  the 
study  of  his  works  ?  How  is  it  that 
his  verses  are  so  engraven  in  oar  re- 
collection that  they  have  become,  as 
it  were,  a  second  nature  to  every  cnl- 
tivated  mind,  and  insensibly  recnr 
whenever  the  beauty  of  poetry  is  feltt 
or  the  charms  of  nature  experienced? 
Rest  assured  the  judgment  of  so  many 
ages  is  right:  successive  generations 
and  different  nations  never  concor  in 
praising  any  author,  unless  his  woriLS, 
in  some  respects  at  least,  have  ap- 
proached perfection.  If  we  cannot 
discern  the  beauties,  the  conclusion  \fs 
be  drawn  is  that  our  tasto  is  defective, 
rather  than  that  so  many  ages  and 
generations  have  concurred  in  lavish- 
ing their  admiration  on  an  unworthy 
object.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in 
what  the  excellence  of  Yirgil  consists; 
we  cannot  read  a  page  of  him  with- 
out perceiving  what  has  fesdnated 
the  world,  without  concurring  m  the 
fascination.  It  is  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart,  his  exqnidto  pathos,  his  eye 
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for  the  beanij  of  nature,  the  unri- 
valled beauty  of  his  language^  which 
hare  given  him  immortality,  and  to 
the  end  of  time  render  the  study  of 
b»  works  the  most  perfect  means  of 
refining  the  taste  and  inspiring  a  ge- 
nuine feeling  of  poetic  beauty. 

So  melodious  is  the  yersification,  so 
dt'licite  the  taste,  so  exquisite  the 
At^Img,  80  refined  the  sentiment  of 
Virgil,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he 
will  ever  remain  the  model  on  which 
the  graces  of  composition  in  every 
fntiire  age  must  be  formed.  Of  him 
more  trtdy  than  any  human  being  it 
maj  be  siud,  *^  Nihil  quod  tetegit 
non  omavit."  The  Georgics  de- 
monstrate that,  in  the  hands  of 
genins,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
issie^  the  most  ordinary  occupations 
of  niral  life  may  be  treated  with  deli- 
cacy, and  rendered  prolific  of  beauty. 
The  dressing  of  vines,  the  subduing 
of  the  clod  by  the  sturdy  heifers,  the 
different  manures  for  the  soil,  the 
sowing  of  seed,  the  reaping  of  har- 
vest, the  joys  of  the  vintage,  the  vehe- 
meoce  of  storms,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  heats  of  sununer,  the  blossoms  of 
spring,  the  riches  of  autumn,  become 
in  his  hands  prolific  of  description  and 
prodigal  of  beauty.  Even  the  dumb 
uimals  are  the  objects  of  his  tender 
soUdmde.  We  hear  the  heifers  low- 
ing for  their  accustomed  meal  in  win- 
ter; we  gaze  on  the  sporting  of  the 
lamhs  in  spring ;  we  see  the  mountain 
goat  suspend^  from  the  shaggy  rock 
in  sanuner ;  we  sympathize  with  the 
prorident  industry  of  the  bees ;  we 
even  feel  we  have  a  friend  m  the 
little  undeiigronnd  nest  of  the  fidd 
mouse.  The  opening  lines  of  the 
Eclogues,  which  every  schoolboy 
blows  by  heart,  give  an  earnest  of 
the  exquisite  taste  which  pervades 
his  writings : — 

Titjre,  ta  patnhe  recnbans  sab  teg- 

niiie  f Agif 
SjUestrem    tenni    musam    meditarb 

avena ; 
^'o9  pitrias  fines  et  dulcia  linquimns 

arra. 
Nos  patriam  fogimus :  tu^  Htyre,  lentus 

in  nmbra, 
Fonnosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida 

syWas." 

Vb^,  it  has  been  said,  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  inferi- 


ority of  the  uEnetd  to  what  he  con- 
ceived epic  poetry  should  be,  that  he 
desired  that  poem  to  be  thrown  into 
the  flames  after  his  death ;  yet  though 
deficient  in  the  principal  requisites  of 
an  epic  poem,  so  far  as  the  structure 
of  the  story  and  the  delineation  of 
the  characters  are  concerned,  what  ex- 
quisite beauties  does  it  contain — what 
an  assemblage  of  lovely  images  has  it 
brought  together — what  an  in*epai-ablo 
loss  would  its  destruction  have  been 
to  all  fnture  generations  of  men  !  Not 
all  the  genius  of  subsequent  ages  could 
have  supplied  its  place.  There  aro 
beauties  in  the  ^neid^  which  neither 
Thomson  in  descriptive,  nor  Kacino 
in  dramatic  poetry,  bave  been  able  to 
rival. 

If  Homer  excels  all  subsequent 
writers  in  conception  of  character, 
vigour  of  imagination,  and  graphic 
delineation,  Virgil  is  not  less  unri- 
valled  in  delicacy  of  sentiment,  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. JThere  are  many  more 
striking  scenes  in  the  Jliady  more 
animating  events,  more  awful  appa- 
ritions ;  but  in  the  JEneid^  passages 
of  extraordinary  beai^ty  are  much 
more  numerous.  What  is  present  to 
the  imagination  when  we  rise  from 
the  former,  is  the  extraordinary  series 
of  brilliant  or  majestic  images  which 
it  has  presented ;  what  is  engraven  on 
the  memory  when  we  conclude  the 
latter,  is  the  charming  series  of  beau - 
tifid  passages  which  it  contains.  There 
are  many  more  events  to  recollect  in 
the  Grecian,  but  more  lines  to  re- 
member in  the  Roman  poet.  To  the 
Iliad^  subsequent  ages  have  turned 
with  one  accord  for  images  of  heroism, 
traits  of  nature,  grandem:  of  charac- 
ter. To  the  jEneid^  subsequent  times 
will  ever  have  recourse  for  touches  of 
pathos,  expressions  of  tenderness, 
felicity  of  language.  Flaxman  drew 
his  conception  of  heroic  sculpture  from 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad:  Bacine  bor- 
rowed his  heart-rending  pathetic  from 
the  sorrows  of  Dido.  Homer  struck 
out  his  conceptions  with  the  bold 
hand,  and  in  the  g^antic  proportions, 
of  Michael  Angelo*s  frescoes  :  Virgil 
finished  his  pictures  with  the  exqui- 
site grace  of  Raphaers  Madonnas. 

Virgil  has  been  generally  considered 
as  unrivalled  in  the  pathetic ;  but  this 
observation  requires  to  be  taken  with 
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a  certain  limitation.  No  man  ever 
exceeded  Homer  in  the  pathetic,  so 
.far  as  he  wished  to  portray  it ;  but 
it  was  one  branch  only  of  that  emotion 
that  he  cared  to  paint.  It  was  the 
domestic  pathetic  that  he  delineated 
with  such  power :  it  was  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  home  life,  the  rending  asun- 
der of  home  aflfections,  that  he  was  so 
great  a  master.  The  grief  of  Andro- 
mache on  the  death  of  Hector,  and 
the  future  fate  of  his  son  begging  hia 
bread  from  the  cold  charity  of  stran- 
gers— the  wailings  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, when  that  noble  chief  awaited 
before  the  Sca?an  Gate  the  approach 
of  Achilles — the  passionate  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Grecian  chief  over  the 
dead  body  of  Patroclus — never  were 
surpassed  in  any  language  ;  they 
abound  ^ith  traits  of  nature,  which, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  fascinate 
and  melt  the  human  heart.  The  ten- 
der melancholy  of  Evander  for  the 
fate  of  Pallas,  who  had  perished  by 
the  spear  of  Turn  us,  is  of  the  same 
description,  and  will  bear  a  compai-i- 
8on  with  its  touching  predecessor. 
But  these  are  all  the  soitows  of  do- 
mestic life.  Virgil  and  Tasso,  in  the 
description  of  the  despair  consequent 
on  the  severing  of  the  ties  of  the  i)as- 
sion  of  love,  have  opened  a  new  field, 
unknown  in  the  proious  poetry  of 
antiquity.  It  is  to  be  found  touched 
on  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  and  but  touched  on.  The 
passion  they  represent  under  the 
name  of  love  was  not  what  we  un- 
derstand by  the  word,  or  what  con- 
stitutes so  important  an  element  in 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  modem 
Europe.  It  was  not  the  imaginative 
flame  feeding   on    hope,  nursed  by 


but  a  furious  mania,  resembling  rather, 
and  classed  with,  the  ravings  of  in* 
sanity.  Destiny  was  the  grand  rul- 
ing power  in  Greek  tragedy  :  the  dis- 
tress brought  out  was  the  striving  of 
man  against  the  iron  chain  of  fate. 
Love  as  a  passion,  independent  of 
destiny,  detached  from  sense,  feeding 
on  the  imagination,  living  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  beloved  object,  is  glanced 
at  in  Catullus ;  but  it  is  in  Virgil  that 
we  must  look  for  the  perfect  delinea- 
tion of  its  suffering,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  natm-e — in  Tasso,  that  it 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
conceivable  perfection. 

But,  for  all  that,  we  will  not  have 
old  Homer  defrauded  of  his  dues. 
The  Jlioii  cannot,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  produce  passages 
to  be  placed  beside  the  pathetic  ten- 
derness of  Dido's  love  for  iEneas,  the 
romantic  chivalry  of  Tancredi,  or  Er- 
minia's  passion.  But  in  the  earlier 
and  more  natural  affections,  in  the 
delineation  of  domestic  grief,  in  the 
rending  asunder  the  parental  or  filial 
ties,  who  has  ever  surpassed  the  pa- 
thetic simplicity  of  the  Grecian  bard  ? 
Where  can  we  find  such  heart-rending 
words  as  Priam  addresses  to  Hector, 
leaning  over  the  towers  of  Troy,  when 
his  heroic  son  was  calmly  awaiting 
the  approach  of  the  god-like  Achilles, 
resplendent  in  the  panoply  of  Vul- 
can, and  shielded  by  the  ^gis  of 
Minerva  ? 

But  we  know  not  whether  three 
lines  in  the  Odyssey  do  not  convey  a 
still  more  touching  picture  of  grief— so 
powerful  is  the  wail  of  untaught  na- 
ture. When  Proteus  informed  Mene- 
laus  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
his  grief  is  thus  described — 


smiles,  transcendant   in   enjoyment, 

"  **!!;  E^ar**  ahrap  sfLor/s  xarsxXcttf^jj  <piAov  jjrc^ 

IWsA   iTi  c^(*iitv,  xa/  o^cfv  ^aog  rjsAioio. 

Odyssey,  IV.  638. 

"  Thus  he  spoke ;  my  soul  was 
crushed  within  me  ;  I  sat  weeping  on 
the  sand ;  nor  had  I  the  heart  to  wish 
to  live,  and  behold  the  light  of  the 
sun."  Here  is  the  pathos  of  nature  : 
^*  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they 
are  not." 

One  peculiar  beauty  belongs  to  the 
fl$>ic  poems  of  antiquity,  and  espe- 


cially Homer,  from  the  combination 
of  heroic  sentiments  and  actions  with 
a  simplicity  which  will  be  looked  for 
in  vain,  and  in  truth  would  be  un- 
seemly, in  the  later  ages  of  society. 
We  hear  of  princes,  kings,  and  the 
daughters  of  kings,  and  our  imagina- 
tion immediately  clothes  them  vnih. 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  modem 
royalty.    But  erelong  some  little  cir-? 
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cumstance,  let  ont  as  it  were  acei- 
dentaliy,  brings  ns  back  at  once  to 
the  siniplicity  and  habits  of  early  life. 
Bellerophon  met  the  daughter  of  a 
lung  amidst  the  grassy  meads,  and  a 
nee  of  heroes  sprang  from  this  occa- 
sioii ;  but  he  met  her  as  he  was  tend- 
ing his  herds,  and  she  her  lambs.  The 
bt^nteous  daughtere  of  the  Trojan 
chiefs  repaired  to  the  hot  and  cold 
aprings  of  the  Scamander,  near  the 
Scffian  Gate,  bat  they  went  there  to 
wash  their  clothes  in  its  limpid  foan- 
tains.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Nes- 
tor, with  the  innocence  of  a  child, 
though  the  beauty  of  womanhood, 
did,  by  her  father's  desire,  te  Tele- 
xiachns  the  duties  of  the  bath.  Many 
a  chief  is  described  as  rich ;  but  gene- 
rally the  riches  consist  in  flocks  and 
herds,  in  wrought  brass  or  golden  or- 
naments— ^not  unfrequently  in  mea- 


dows and  garden-stofb.  This  beauty 
could  not,  from  the  superior  age  of 
the  world,  belong  to  Tasso.  His  sol- 
dans  are  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of 
Asiatic  magnificence — his  princes  ap- 
pear in  the  pride  of  feudal  power — his 
princesses  surrounded  with  the  ho- 
mage of  chivalrous  devotion.  Virgil 
has  often  the  same  exquisite  traits  of 
nature,  the  same  refreshing  return  to 
the  young  world,  in  the  Jbneid:  He 
dwells  on  those  peeps  into  pastoral 
simplicity  as  Tacitus  did  on  the  virtue 
of  the  Germans  in  the  con*upted  days 
of  Roman  society,  when  "  cormmpere 
et  corrumpi  seculum  vocatur."  We 
may  conceive  the  enchantment  with 
which  the  Romans,  when  the  Capitol 
was  in  all  its  splendour  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  read  his  charming  descrip- 
tion of  its  shaggy  precipices  in  the 
days  of  Evander. 


^  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitol  ia  ducit, 

Aurea  nunc,  olim  sylvestribuB  horrida  dumis. 

Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 

Dira  loci ;  jam  turn  syWam  saxumque  tremebant. 

*  Hoc  nemus,  hunc,*  inquit,  *  frondoso  vertice  collem, 

Quis  deus  incertum  est,  habitat  deus  :  Arcades  ipsum 

Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  cum  ssepe  nig^ntem 

^gida  concuteret  dextri  nimbosque  cieret.' 
****** 

Talibus  inter  se  diet  is,  ad  tecta  subibant 

Pauperis  Evandri,  passimque  armenta  videbant 

Romanoque  foro,  et  lautis  mogire  Carinis.'* — ^neid,  viii.  347. 


What  Homer  was  to  Virgil,  and 
Ariosto  to  Tasso,  that  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  to  Raphael.  Though  both 
these  Ulnstrious  men  lived  in  the 
same  age,  yet  the  former  was  bom 
nine  years  before  the  latter,*  and  he 
had  attained  to  eminence  while  his 
younger  rival  was  yet  toiling  in  the 
obscurity  of  humble  life.    It  was  the 


taken  up  in  a  state  of  infancy  in  the 
studio  of  Pietro  Pcrugino,  to  absolute 
perfection  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Seventeen  years,  in 
RaphacPs  hands,  sufficed  to  bring  an 
art  as  great  and  difficult  as  poetry  to 
absolute  perfection !  Subsequent  ages, 
vainly  as  yet  attempting  to  imitate, 
can  never  hope  to  surpass  him.  How 


si^ht  of  the  magnifitient  frescoes  of    vast  must  have  been  the  genius,  how 


Michael  Angelo  that  first  emancipated 
Raphael  from  the  stiff  and  formal, 
though  beautiful  style  of  his  master, 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  showed  him  of 
what  his  noble  art  was  susceptible. 
Bo  great  was  the  genius,  so  ardent 
the  effort,  of  the  young  aspirant,  so 
rapid  the  progress  of  art  in  those 
days,  when  the  genius  of  modem 
Europe,  locked  up  during  the  long 
frost  of  the  middle  ages,  burst 
Ibrth  with  the  vigour  and  beauty 
of  a  Canadian  spring,  that  he  had 
bronght    painting,    which    he    had 


capacious  the  thought,  how  intense 
the  labour,  of  the  man  who  could  thus 
master  and  bring  to  perfection  this 
difficult  art,  in  a  period  so  short  as,  to 
men-  even  of  superior  parts  and  un- 
wearied application,  barely  to  gain  the 
command  of  the  pencil ! 

Modem  painting,  as  it  appears  in 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Titian,  is  an  art  as  elevated  in 
kind  as  the  highest  flights  of  the  epic 
or  tragic  muse,  and  it  has  been  brought 
to  a  perfection  to  be  paralleled  only 
by  the  greatest  conceptions  of  Gre- 


*  Raphael  was  bom  in  1483>  Michael  AngeVo  Vii\^^ 
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cian  statuaiy.  If  called  upon  to  assign 
the  arts  which  human  genius  had,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  brought  to 
absolute  perfection,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  fix  on  Grecian  sculpture 
and  Italian  painting.  Imagination  can 
conceire  a  more  faultless  poem  than 
the  lUad^  a  more  dignified  series  of 
characters  than  those  of  the  JSneid,  a 
more  interesting  epic  than  Paradise 
Lost;  but  it  can  figure  nothing  more 
perfect  than  the  friezes  of  Phidias,  or 
more  heavenly  than  the  Ilofy  FamUies 
of  Raphael.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  inexplicable  facts 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  that  these  two  sister  arts  should 
both  have  been  brought  to  perfection 
near  each  other,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation;  for  the  transition 
from  the  marbles  of  ^gina  to  those 
of  the  Parthenon,  made  in  the  life* 
time  of  Pericles,  is  as  great  as  from 
the  paintings  of  Pletro  Perugino  to 
those  of  Raphael,  made  in  the  lifetime 
of  Leo  X. 

The  sculpture  of  antiquity  aimed 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  single  figure.  Even  the 
procession  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
non is  not  sculpture — it  is  a  series  of 
isolated  horsemen  or  figures  passing. 
The  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
is  the  only  attempt  extant  at  telling  a 
story,  or  representing  emotion  by  a 
variety  of  figures.  Within  this  limited 
range,  the  great  sculptors  carried  the 
art  to  the  highest  imaginable  perfec- 
tion. The  Apollo  is  the  most  perfect 
representation  of  manly  beauty,  the 
Venus  of  feminine  gi'ace  and  delicacy. 
The  Laocoon  exhibits  the  most  fear- 
fal  contortions  and  agonized  expres- 
sions of  pun  and  anguish  in  suffering 
humanity ;  theFighting  Gladiator — ^the 
most  inimitable  representation  of  war- 
like energy  at  its  extreme  tension — 
the  Dying  Warrior  of  the  Capitol,  of 
valour  sinking  beneath  the  ebbing 
stream  of  blood.  The  Hercules  Far- 
nese  is  the  perfection  of  physical 
strength,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  awful 
majesty,  the  Venus  Calipyge  of  al- 
luiing  beauty.  Thus  the  expression 
of  character  was  their  great  object; 
emotion  was  not  overlooked,  but  it 
was  studied  only  as  it  brought  out  or 
illustrated  the  permanent  temper  of 
mind.  A  collection  of  ancient  statues 
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is  a  vast  imaginary  gallery,  in  which, 
as  in  the  heroes  of  the  IHad,  every 
conceivable  gradation  of  the  human 
mind  is  exhibited,  from  the  stem 
vengeance  of  Achilles,  whom  not  even 
the  massacre  of  half  the  Grecian  host 
could  melt,  to  the  tender  heart  of  An- 
dromache, who  wept  her  husband*8 
valour,  and  her  sad  presentiments  for 
her  infant  son. 

In  modern  painting,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  hands  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  a  wider  range  was  attem^^ : 
more  spiritual  and  touching  objects 
had  come  to  engross  the  human  mind.  . 
The  mere  contemplation  of  abstract 
character — its  delineation  by  the  gra- 
phic representation  of  the  human 
form,  had  ceased  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  genius.  The  temple  of  the 
unkno^'u  God  was  no  longer  to  be 
filled  with  idols  made  under  image  of 
man.  The  gospel  had  been  preached 
to  the  poor ;  the  words  of  mercy  and 
peace  had  been  heard  on  the  earth. 
Painting  had  come  to  be  the  auxiliary 
of  religion ;  it  was  in  the  churches  of 
a  spiritual  and  suffering  faith  that  its 
impression  was  to  be  produced.  Cal- 
vary was  to  be  presented  to  the  eye ; 
the  feeling  of  the  centurion,  "  Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God,'^  en- 
graven on  the  heart.  It  was  to  the 
faithful  who  were  penetrated  with  the 
glad  words  of  salvation,  that  the  altar- 
pieces  were  addressed;  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  song  of  Simeon  that  had 
gone  forth  on  the  earth.  It  was  those 
divine  feelings  which  painting,  as  it 
arose  in  modem  Europe,  was  called  to 
embody  in  the  human  form ;  it  was  to 
this  heavenly  mission  that  the  geoins 
of  Italy  was  called.  And  if  ever  there 
was  a  mind  fitted  to  answer  such  a 
call — if  ever  the  spirit  of  the  gos^p^ 
was  breathed  into  the  human  breast, 
that  mind  and  that  breast  were  those 
of  RaphaeL 

Michael  Angelo  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Dante.  The  bold 
conceptions,  the  awful  agonies,  the 
enduring  suffering  which  are  bronght 
forth  in  that  immortal  poet,  had  peoe- 
trated  his  kindred  spirit,  and  realized 
the  Inferno  in  the  representation  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  Bat  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  had  been 
breathed  into  the  heart  of  Raphael 
The  divine  words,  "SuflRa"  the  little 
chlldrcii  to  come  unto  mo,  and  forbid 
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them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaveD,"  had  inspired  his  immortal 
conceptions.  It  is  neither  physical 
Ibeaaty  nor  mental  character,  as  in  the 
Greek  sculpture,  which  is  represented 
in  his  paintings.  It  is  the  Divine 
spirit  breathed  into  the  human  heart ; 
it  is  the  incarnation  of  deity  in  the 
hmnan  form  that  fonned  the  object  of 
his  pencil.  He  has  succeeded  in  the 
attempt  beyond  any  other  human 
being  that  ever  existed.  If  any  works 
of  man  ever  deserved  the  name  of  di- 
Tine,  they  are  the  Holy  Families  of 
Baphael. 

Superficial  writers  will  ask,  what 
lias  Raphael  to  do  with  Virgil  ?  mere 
artists  will  enquire,  how  they  are  to 
be  benefited  by  the  study  of  Tasso? 
Those,  again,  who  have  reflected  on 
the  means  by  w^hich  the  higher  stages 
in  any  art  are  attained,  will  acknow- 
ledge that,  at  a  certain  elevation,  their 
principles  are  the  same. 

To  move  the  heart,  whether  by 
painting,  poetry,  or  eloquence,  re- 
quires the  same  mind.  The  means 
by  which  the  effect  is  to  be  produced 
are  not  different.  Tlie  one  works,  in- 
deed, with  the  pencil,  the  other  with 
the  pen ;  the  one  composes  in  verse, 
the  other  in  prose — ^but  what  then? 
These  are  the  means  to  the  end,  they 
are  not  the  end  itself.  There  are  many 
avenues  to  the  human  heart,  but  the 
inner  doors  in  them  all  arc  to  be 
opened  only  by  one  key,  and  that  key 
la  never  denied  to  the  suit  of  genius. 

It  is  in  his  lesser  pieces  that  the 
exquisite  taste  and  divine  conceptions 
of  Raphael  are  chiefly  to  be  seen.  Ilis 
greater  paintings,  the  Tran^guratioUy 
the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  the  car- 
toons, are  invaluable  to  the  artist  as 
studies,  and  specimens  of  the  utmost 
power  of  drawing  and  energy  of  con- 
ception ;  but  it  is  not  there  that  the 
divine  Raphael  appears.  In  the  larger 
ones  his  object  was  to  cover  space 
and  display  talent ;  and  in  the  pi*ose- 
cntion  of  these  objects  he  never  has 
been  exceeded ;  but  it  is  in  his  groups 
of  two  or  three  figures  that  his  exqui- 
site conceptions  appear.  It  is  there  that 
be  has  given  free  scope  to  his  exqui- 
site conception,  intended  to  represent 
in  the  maternal,  and  therefore  uni- 
.  versally  felt  affection,  the  divine  spirit 
and  parental  tenderness  of  the  gos- 
pel.   "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart," 


was  what  he  always  aimed  at.  ^'  God 
is  love,"  the  idea  which  he  ever  strove 
to  represent,  as  embodying  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Madonna 
della  Seggiola  at  Florence,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  at  Dresden, 
the  Madonna  di  Foligno  in  the 
Vatican,  the  Holy  Family  at  Naples, 
St  John  in  the  Desert  in  the  Tribune 
at  Florence,  the  small  Holy  Family 
in  the  Ix)uvre,  the  large  Holy  Family, 
with  the  flowers,  brought  from  Fon- 
tainbleau,  also  in  the  Louvre,  St 
Mark  at  Munich,  and  several  of  the 
lesser  pieces  of  Raphael  in  the  same 
rich  collection  in  that  city,  are  so 
many  gems  of  art,  embodying  this 
conception,  which  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  even  when  preserved  only  in 
the  shadowy  imitation  of  engraving, 
will  improve  the  heart  and  reflne 
the  mind,  as  well  as  fascinate  the 
imagination.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
they  ever  will  be  equalled :  excelled 
they  can  never  be. 

Whoever  will  study  those  inimitable 
productions,  even  when  standing  to 
gaze  at  the  engravings  from  them  in 
a  print-shop  window,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  feeling  the  justice  of  Ci- 
cero's remark,  that  all  the  arts  which 
relate  to  humanity  have  a  certain 
common  bond,  a  species  of  consan- 
guinity between  them.  The  emotion 
produced  by  the  highest  excellence  in 
them  all  is  the  same.  So  intense  is 
this  emotion,  so  burning  the  delight 
which  it  occasions,  that  it  cannot  be 
borne  for  any  length  of  time:  the 
mind's  eye  is  averted  from  it  as  the  eye- 
ball is  from  the  line  of  '^  insufferable 
brightness,"  as  Gray  calls  it,  which 
often  precedes  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
It  is  diflicult  to  say  in  which  this 
burning  charm  consists.  Like  genius 
or  beauty,  its  presence  is  felt  by  idl,  but 
can  be  described  by  none.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  emanation  of  Heaven 
— a  chink,  as  it  were,  opened,  which 
lets  us  feel  for  a  few  seconds  the 
ethereal  joys  of  a  superior  state  of 
existence.  But  it  is  needless  to  seek 
to  define  what,  all  who  have  felt  it 
must  acknowledge,  passes  all  under- 
standing. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  even  among 
persons  of  cultivated  taste,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  advance  any 
thing  new  on  the  beauties  of  ancient 
authors ;  that  every  t^w^Wi^V  ^«:ql\^ 
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said  on  the  mlgact  baa  alreadj  baas 
axhansted,  and  that  it  is  in  the  more 
recent  fields  of  modem  literature  that 
it  is  idoue  possible  to  avoid  repetition. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this 
idea  is  erroneous,  and  that  its  diffusion 
has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
degrade  criticism  to  the  low  station 
which,  with  some  honourable  excep- 
tions, it  has  so  long  held  in  the 
world  of  letters.  But  when  an- 
anal  ttuelknce  is  contemplated  with 
a  generow  9y%  eirai  when  the  mind 
that  sees  is  but  slenderty  gilMy 
who  will  sar  that  nothing  new  will 
occur?  When  it  meets  kindred 
genius,  when  it  is  elerated  by  a  con- 
genial spirit,  what  a  noble  art  does 
eritidsm  become  ?  What  has  it  proved 
in  the  hands  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  of 
Wilson  and  Macaiday?  It  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  ancient  greatness, 
and  its  eomparison  with  the  parallel 
efforts  of  modem  genius,  that  the 
highest  flights  of  these  gifted  spirits 
have  been  attained,  and  the  native  gene- 
rosity of  real  intellectual  power  most 
strikingly  evinced.  Criticism  of  words 
will  soon  come  to  an  end ;  the  notes 
of  scholiasts  and  annotators  are  easily 
made,  as  apothecaries  make  dmgs  by 

£>uring  from  one  phial  into  another, 
ut  criticism  of  things,  of  ideas^  of 
characters,  of  conceptions,  can  never 
come  to  an  end ;  for  every  successive 
i^e  is  bringing  forth  fresh  compari- 
sons to  make,  and  fresh  combinations 
to  exhibit.  It  Is  the  outpouring  of  a 
heart  overburdened  with  admiration 
which  must  be  delivered,  and  will  ever 
discover  a  new  mode  of  deliverance. 


How  many  iul 
parison  in  this  view,  hitherto  netriy 
untouched  upon,  has  the  literstare 
of  Europe,  and  even  of  this  age,  sf- 
forded !  iEischylns,  Shakspeare,  and 
Schiller — ^Euripides,  Alfieri,  and  Cor« 
neille — Sophocles,  Metastasio,  and 
Bacine— Pindar,  Horace,  and  Gray^ 
Ovid,  Ariosto,  uid  Wieland—Lnore- 
tius,  Darwin,  and  Campbell—Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  and  Burke— Thucydi- 
des,  Tacitus,  and  Gibbon— Thomson, 
Co wper,  and  Clande  Lorraine :  such  are 
a  few  which  suggest  themselves  at  fini 
sight  to  eveiy  one  who  reflects  on  the 
rich  retrospect  of  departed  fgmm,  H 
is  like  looking  badi  to  the  Alps  through 
the  long  and  rich  vista  (^  Italian  land- 
scape ;  the  scene  continoally  varies,  the 
features  are  ever  new,  the  impression 
is  constantly  fresh,  from  the  varietj 
of  intervening  objects,  though  the 
glittering  pinnacles  of  the  inacoes* 
sible  mountains  evtf  shine  from  afar 
on  the  aanre  vault  of  heaven.  Haman 
genius  is  ever  furnishing  new  prooft 
of  departed  excellence.  Human  mag- 
nanimity is  ever  exhlbituig  fresh  ex- 
amples of  the  fidelity  of  former  do* 
scriptions,  or  the  grandeur  of  former 
conception.  What  said  Hector,  draw* 
ing  his  sword,  when,  betrayed  bj 
Minerva  in  his  last  oonflkt  with 
Achilles,  he  found  himself  wilhoot 
his  lance  in  presence  of  his  fhlly-am* 
ed  and  heaven-shielded  antagonist? 
'^  Not  at  least  inglorious  shall  I  perish, 
but  after  doing  some  great  thing  that 
men  may  be  spoken  of  in  ages  to 
eome."  ♦ 


lUad,XXn.M. 
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This  is  not,  O  Cho-Ling-Kyang  I 
a  barbarian  land,  as  in  our  foolish 
thiidhood  we  were  taught ;  but,  con- 
trariwise, great  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
English,  and  great  their  skill.  Yea, 
I  will  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  in 
some  things  they  are  worthy  to  be 
imitated  by  the  best  and  most  learned 
in  the  flowery  land.  Three  moons 
have  I  resided  in  London,  and  devot- 
ed myself,  with  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind  and  body,  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
yon  and  the  ever-venerated  Chang- 
Feu  have  laid  upon  me.  Convey  to 
his  benignant  ear  the  words  of  my 
respect,  and  tell  him  that  my  brow  is 
ever  on  the  outer  edge  of  his  footstool. 
As  I  undei*stand  my  office — having 
pondered  over  the  same  ever  since  the 
ship  left  the  shore  of  my  beloved 
country — it  is,  to  give  you  a  report  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  extraordinary  land, 
and  smooth  the  way  for  the  sending 
forth  of  an  ambassador  from  the  im- 
maculate emperor  to  the  governor  of 
this  nation.  I  have  completely  exe- 
cuted your  commission,  O  excellent 
Cho-Ling-Kyang !  and  this  was  the 
manner  of  the  doing  thereof.  When 
I  embarked  on  board  of  the  large  ship 
with  the  three  masts,  which  had  for 
name  the  Walter  Scott — after  a  great 
general  who  conquered  a  province 
called  Scotland,  and  was  presented 
with  a  blue  button  as  a  reward  for  his 
magnanimity — I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  spoken  by  the  mari- 
ners, with  the  exception  of  the  short 
form  of  prayer  which  they  constantly 
use  when  speaking  of  each  others' 
eyes,  and  a  few  phrases  not  easily 
translatable  into  our  refined  tongue ; 
and  I  accordingly  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  making  myself  understood. 
Notwithstanding,  I  soon  got  friendly 
with  the  captain,  and  also  with  the 
men — ^who  pulled  my  back  hair  when- 
ever I  passed  them,  in  the  most  warm 
and  affectionate  manner  possible.  I 
took  greatly  to  study  when  I  had 
overcome  the  sea-sickness ;  and  al- 
though I  could  not  master  the  pro- 
nunciation of  their  words,  I  soon 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  skill,  which  en- 
abled me  to  retul  their  printed  books. 


There  was  a  large  library  on  board  of 
the  ship,  and  all  day  long — with  the 
aid  of  Morrison^s  wonderful  diction-i 
ary — I  toiled  in  the  delightful  task  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  English  literature 
And  this  I  considered  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  duty  set  before  me ;  for 
without  books,  how  could  I  furnish 
my  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
past? — and  without  mastering  the 
language,  how  could  I  understand  the 
characters  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  men  who  now  are?  I  therefore 
studied  history;  but  their  historians 
write  so  much,  and  differ  so  greatly 
from  each  other,  that  it  was  perplex- 
ing to  know  if  what  they  told  was 
true — and  I  was  utterly  confused^ 
But,  fortunately,  there  was  in  the 
ship  a  young  person,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  his  friends  to  a  merchant's 
office  in  Canton ;  but  had  discovered 
that  he  was  a  great  poet,  and  very 
clever  man,  and  was  going  back  to 
tell  his  father  he  would  not  hide  his 
talents  any  more,  but  be  a  wonder  to 
all  men  for  his  genius  and  abilities ; 
and  this  young  person  was  very  kind 
to  me.  He  advised  me  what  to  read 
— which  was  principally  his  own 
i^Titiugs;  and  on  my  telling  him  I 
wished  to  study  history,  he  said  no- 
body cared  for  it  now,  and  that  all  the 
history  he  knew  was  in  Shakspeare's 
plays.  This  Shakspeare  was  a  great 
writer  long  ago,  who  turned  all  the 
histories  of  his  country  into  dramatic 
scenes ;  and  they  are  acted  on  grand 
occasions  before  the  Queen  and  her 
court  at  this  very  day.  When  I  en- 
quired of  the  young  person  how  his 
countrymen  preserved  the  memory  of 
events  which  had  happened  since  the 
death  of  the  great  Shakspeare,  he 
said  there  were  other  people  as  clever 
perhaps  as  Shakspeare,  who  embalm- 
ed important  incidents  in  immortal 
verse,  but  whom  a  brutal  public  did 
not  sufficiently  appreciate ;  and  he 
offered  to  read  to  me  a  poem  of  his 
own  called  the  Napoleonad,  giving  an 
account  of  a  great  war  that  happened 
some  time  ago — and  which  had  been 
published,  he  said,  week  after  week, 
u  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Liter«x^  ^^« 
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yejor.  He  read  it  to  me,  and  it  was 
very  fine ;  but  I  did  not  ^ain  much 
information.  I  read  yanoas  parts 
of  £nglish  history  in  Shakspeare; 
but  from  ttie  specimens  he  gives 
of  the  kings  that  reigned  long  ago  in 
England,  I  fear  they  were  a  very  cmel 


Coyent-Gardffli  Theatre;  and  it  was 
very  amnsing,  for  he  langfaed  exces- 
sively at  every  speech.  Yon  will 
easily  believe,  O  Cho-Iing-Kytng! 
that  I  rejoiced  greatly  at  bearing  this 
account  of  the  stage ;  and  nnboimded 
was  my  satisfaction  in  finding  among 


and  barbarous  race  of  men.    One  of    the  books  in  the  library  a  large  eol- 


the  name  of  Lear  gave  up  the  king- 
dom to  his  three  daughters,  and  two 
of  them  treated  him  very  cruelly, 
turned  him  out  of  doors  on  a  stormy 
night,  put  out  his  followers*  eyes,  and 
behaved  veiy  ill  indeed.  Another  was 
called  John — ^a  bad  man.  Three  Hen- 
ries— ^the  first  two  great  fighters,  and 
one  of  them  a  common  highway  rob- 
ber in  conjunction  with  a  fat  old  gen- 
tleman who  was  a  great  coward,  but 
boasted  he  killed  the  chief  warrior  of 
the  enemy—- and  the  other  Henry,  a 
weak  old  man,  who  was  murdered  by 
another  very  bad  king  called  Richard. 
There  was  another  Henry  who  sent 
away  his  wife — a  fat,  bloated,  villan- 
ous  kind  of  man ;  and  after  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  in  Shakspeare^s  history. 
And  when  I  asked  the  young  person 
if  there  had  been  any  kings  since,  he 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  any  except 
(jeorge  the  Third,  grandfather  of  the 

S resent  Queen.  I  demanded  of  him 
'  all  the  plays  in  England  were  forced 
to  be  histories?  and  he  said,  no.  And 
when  I  further  enquired  what  they 
represented,  and  of  what  use  they 
were,  he  said  they  were  to  hold  a 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  to  be  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
time;  by  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  me  he  meant  this — that  al- 
though tragedies  and  the  loftier  por- 
tions of  the  drama  treated  generally 
of  great  events,  yet  that,  in  England, 
there  were  many  men  of  extraordinary 
talent,  who  taught  great  moral  les- 
sons by  means  of  the  stage,  and,  above 
all  things,  never  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature,  but  in  every  scene 
gave  a  vivid  and  true  imitation  of  the 
actual  events  of  life.  In  short,  that 
the  best  way  of  seeing  English  char- 
acter was  to  study  the  English  stage ; 
for  all  classes  of  men  wore  more  fully, 
truly,  and  fairly  represented  there, 
than  even  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Itself.  The  young  person,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this,  read  me  a  comedy, 
which  ho  was  going  to  have  acted  at 


lection  of  English  plays,  whkh  I 
studied  deeply  and  took  notes  firom, 
for  my  future  guidance  in  mini^iDg 
with  society.  What  a  blessing  it  is 
for  a  nation  to  be  in  possession  of  so 
useful  an  institution,  where  the  actual 
manners  of  Uie  time  are  brought  ex- 
actly forward,  and  the  people  can  see 
the  different  classes  of  sode^  with 
idl  then:  different  feelings  and  peculi- 
arities— ^their  modes  of  Uionght— their 
faults  and  weaknesses — ^their  wishes 
and  vices — as  vividly  produced  as  if 
the  performers  were  in  realitv  the 
very  beings  they  represent  I  How  it 
must  instruct  the  bCNorish  in  the  grace- 
fulness of  polished  life — ^how  it  must 
reprove  the  bad  by  the  contonplaliott 
of  honest  simplicity — and  what  an  in- 
sight must  it  give  to  the  fordgners, 
into  all  the  secrets  of  the  domestic 
existence  of  this  great  and  extraordi- 
nary people !  O  Cho-Ling-Kyang  I 
when  the  young  person  told  me  this, 
I  said  to  my  heart — ^^Be  still— beatno 
more  with  the  pulses  of  nncertamty— 
I  shall  only  buy  a  perpetual  ticket  to 
the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and  write  home 
a  minute  account  of  aJl  I  see  and  bear.** 
On  my  arrival  in  London  I  took  down 
the  names  of  the  theatres,  and  for 
three  months  I  have  studied  character 
every  night.  Yet,  though  I  devoted 
my  nights  to  the  stage,  I  pored  ail 
the  morning  over  the  many  volumes 
I  have  collected  of  the  printed  dramas ; 
and  as  they  all  agree  m  their  descrip- 
tions,  I  think  I  cannot  be  deceivM, 
and  that  you  may  safely  present  the 
subjoined  result  of  my  enquiries  to 
the  very  sparkling  eyes  of  the  ever- 
venerated  Chang-Fen.  There  are 
manv  ranks  of  men  in  this  land,  and 
he  of  the  highest  rank  is  called  a  lord. 
When  young,  a  lord  is  always  rich 
and  gay,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the 
ladies ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  thst 
many  ladies  are  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  and  make  no  scruple  to  con- 
fess  it  to  their  chambermakls,  before 
they  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
half  an  hour.    \Yheu  the  lorl  is  old, 
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lie  18  a  stiff  stupid  man,  who  generaUy 
talks  politics,  and  lx)asts  how  elo- 
qneot  he  is  in  the  great  national  as- 
semhlj.  He  is  also  always  very  harsh 
to  his  children,  till  they  marry  against 
ills  will,  and  then  he  forgives  them, 
and  prays  for  their  happiness.  The 
title  bestowed  on  the  wife,'  and  some- 
times on  the  daughter  of  a  lord,  is 
lady  or  Uidyship ;  but  this  dignity  is 
also  possessed  by  the  wives  of  a  class 
ofmenvexy  numerous  in  this  coun- 
tiT,  who  are  called  sirs. 

The  **  ladies,'*  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  very  disagreeable  people, 
a&d  highly  immoral,  as  they  are  al- 
ways in  love  with  some  one  else  be- 
»de3  theur  husbands, — and  are  great 
gamblers  at  cards,  and  very  malicious 
in  their  observations  on  their  friends. 
The  "sirs"  are  divided   into  two 
dasses— sometimes  they  are  fat  rich 
old  men  who  have  made  large  fortunes 
by  trade,  and  have  handsome  girls 
either  of  their  own,  or  left  to  their 
charge  by  deceased  relations, — and 
sometimes  they  are  gay  fascinating 
voimg  men,  mnning  away  with  rich 
people's  daughters,  or  stupid  people's 
wives ;  but  luckily  they  always  take 
names  that  give  fan:  warning  of  their 
character,  so  that  they  are  generally 
foOed  in  their   infamous  attempts. 
And  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
openness  of  the  English  disposition. 
A  man  here  seldom  conceals  his  pro- 
pensities, but  assumes  a  name  which- 
reveals  all  his  character  at  once.    Sir 
Brilliant  Fashion,  and   Sir  BashM 
Constant,  and  Sir  Harry  Lovewit, 
show  at  once  their  respective  peculi- 
arities—as do  Colonel  Tornado,  Tem- 
pest, Hurricane,   Absolute,   Bapid, 
and  a  thousand  others  that  I  have 
met  with  in  my  reading.     But  the 
thing  which  astonished  me  most  of  all 
was,  that  in  this  ^at  mercantile  na- 
tion, a  merchant  is  very  little  appre- 
ciated unless  he  is  in  debt  or  a  cheat ; 
but  the  hero  of  most  of  the  histories, 
if  he  is  of  a  mercantile  family,  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  books  of  Jew 
nsuren,  and  has  left  the  respectable 
circle  of  his  equals  in  rank,  and  spends 
his  time  and  constitution  in  the  gaie- 
ties of  tlie  lords  and  ladies.   And  that 
this  has  long  been  the  case,  is  proved 
by  old  plays  and  new  ones.    There  is 
a  phy  in  the  oldest-looking  of  the 
voimnes  I  possess,  caUed,  *^  How  to 
grow  iUdi,    which  shows  the  style  of 
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manners  in  this  respect  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  I  will  translate  the 
beginning  of  it,  that  you  may  see  a 
real  picture  of  English  society  with 
your  own  eyes. 

Mr  Waiford,  the  nephew  of  Mr 
Smalltrade,  a  banker,  is  in  conversa- 
tion withMr Plainly,  the  head  clerk: — 

"Plainly. — ^Nay,  do  not  think  me  cari- 
ous or  impertinent,  Mr  Warford.  I  have 
lived  so  long  with  you  and  your  uncle^ 
that  I  cannot  see  you  unhappy  without 
enquiring  the  cause. 

"  Warford. — My  uncle  is  Mmself  the 
cause.  His  weakness  and  credulity  will 
undo'  us  all. 

*'  Plainly. — Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I'm 
afraid  the  young  lady  now  on  a  visit  at 
our  hanking-house,  the  charming  Lady 
Henrietta,  has  she  not  made  a  very  deep 
impression  t 

"  Warford. — To  confess  the  truth  she 
has ;  and  though,  from  my  inferior  situ- 
ation in  life,  I  can  never  aspire  to  the 
gaining  of  her  affections,  she  may  still 
have  to  thank  me  for  saving  her  from 
ruin. 

"  Plaitdy, — ^From  ruin,  sir  ? 

**  Warford. — Ay ;  she  is  now  on  the 
very  brink  of  it.  When  her  father. 
Lord  Orville,  went  abroad  for  his  health, 
he  gave  her  a  fortune  of  eight  thousand 
pounds,  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Roundhead.  At  his 
country  seat  Mr  Smalltrade  met  with 
her,  and,  being  banker  to  her  father,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  invite  her  to  his 
house. 

"Plainly  — And  she  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered it  than  she  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  Dazzle  t  I 
suspect  their  infamous  designs. 

**  Warford. — Yes,  Plainly,  when  Miss 
Dazzle  has  robbed  her  of  her  fortune  at 
the  gaming-table.  Sir  Charles  is  to  at- 
tempt to  deprive  her  of  her  honour; 
but  if  I  don*t  shame  and  expose  them ! 
Oh,  think  of  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  in 
saving  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Henri* 
etta !  Tis  true  most  of  her  fortune  is 
already  lost,  and  Sir  Thomas  is  so 
offended  at  her  conduct,  that,  wanting 
an^^heir  to  his  estate,  he  has  adopted  his 
god-daughter  Rosa.'* 


>» 


In  the  next  page  we  are  shown  the 
mode  in  which  banking  was  carried 
on  in  country  towns  by  persons  who 
had  the  daughters  of  lords  visiting 
them — ^who  have  gone  abroad  for  their 
health,  and  left  them  such  uncount- 
able heaps  of  sycee  silver. 
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**  SmcdUrade. — 'there  is  notluDg  like 
a  snug  country  bank. 

[Enter  a  tei-vnnt. 

'^Servant — I  want  change  for  this  drajft 
of  Sir  Harry  Hockley's. 

"  Smalltrade, — Very  well,  how  much 
is  it  for  ? 
■    '*  Servant. — A  hundred  pounds. 

"  SmaUtrade,^ynx&t  ? 

"  Servant. — A  hundred  pounds. 

**  SmaUtrade. — Mercy  on  me !  youVe 
set  me  all  in  a  tremble.    Draw  on  a 
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from  the  works  of  one  j'rederick  Rev- 
uolds ;  the  play  was  acted  with  tiie 
greatest  applause,  and  has  parsed 
through  a  great  many  editioDs.  So 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  preseut- 
ing  a  true  imago  of  the  usual  course 
of  events  in  this  great  and  wonderful 
nation. 

In  another  volume  I  find  a  siuular 
representation.  It  Is  called,  *'The 
Way  to  get  Married,"  and  is  wriftea 
"by  one  Thomas  Morton.   I  will  trans- 


oountry  bank  for  a  hundred  pounds !—  ^^^^  ^^^^  nassaiies  for'  vou  and  ro'i 
why,  does  your  master  suppose  himself  -  .,,  „^^  .1  *^.  .*  ^x»  t  i  '  !.„  jv 
draW  on  the  bank  of  Ai^terdam  ♦         Y'l  ^^^  ''"'  J^'^  Engl«'*l>  are  reiT  dif- 


drawing 

*' Plainly. — True,  sir;  and,  if  you  re- 
collect, we  had  a  large  run  upon  us  yes^ 
terday. 

"  SmaUtrade. — So  we  had — a  very 
large  run !  Sir  Thomas  Roundhead  drew 
in  one  draft  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  here's  your 
master  draws  for  a  hundred.  Talk  of 
-a  country  bank !  the  Bank  of  England 
couldn*t  stand  this. 

*'  Servant I  can't  tell,  sir ;  Sir  Harry 

•aid  he  had  ten  times  the  money  in  your 
hands. 

^  SmaUtrade. — So  he  has,  and  what 
then  P  Doesn't  he  place  money  in  my 
hands  that  it  may  be  safe ;  and  if  be  is 
to  draw  it  out  in  large  sums,  that  is,  if 
he  is  to  get  it  out  when  he  wants  it, 
where  would  be  the  use  of  a  iMtnker  ? " 


ferent  people  in  their  own  country  from 
what  thev  aix^  in  their  countuig- 
"houses  at  Hong-Kong. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Toby  Allspice,  a  grocer,  who  was- 
sheriff  of  his  county,  and  expected  by 
the  death  of  an  old  maid.  Miss  Sarali 
Sapless,  to  succeed  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  He  has  a  daughter  who  Ib 
very  anxious  to  be  "  styUsh,**  and 
maiTy  a  "  lord  "  or  a  "  sir,"  if  she  can. 

To  Mr  Allspice's  town  goes  a  Lon- 
don merchant  of  the  name  of  Dasball, 
who  receives  a  letter  on  his  arrival, 
and  reads  it  to  the  whole  of  the  audi- 
ence : — 


''  DoiKaUy  (r«a<2ff).~-«  Dear  DashsB, 

all's  up.    Transfer  swears  if  you  doa't 

settle  your  beer  account  in  a  week,  bell 

In  a  fiuccceding  scene,  Miss  Daaale     blackboard  you.   Affectionate  enquiriei 

meets  her  brother  Sir  Charles,  and    ^^  making  after  you  at  Lloyd's  j  and 

^yg  _^  to  crown  all,  hops  were  so  hrely  last 

^  market,  that  there  is  already  a  loss  of 


**  Welcome  from  London,  brother  ! 
I  have  just  left  the  idol  of  your  heart, 
the  charming  Henrietta.  As  usua^  the 
banker's  nephew  was  attending  her. 

"  Sir  Charles. — Ay,  ay,  it's  all  pretty 
plain,  but  1  won*t  be  scandalous. 

"  Mi$8  Darirfe.—Well,  if  she's  his  to- 
day she'll  be  yours  to-morrow.  I  hare 
seen  Mr  Smalltrade ;  he  talks  of  becom- 
ing a  partner ;  and,  if  you  play  your 
cards  well,  Lady  Henrietta  will  be  com- 
pletely in  your  power. 
^  "  ^V  Chartee — Yes,  for  when  I've  won 
aU  her  money  I  can  be  generous  enough 
to  become  her  protector.  WeU,  sbter^ 
we  shall  ruin  them  aU." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  O  Cho- 
tiing-Kyang !  that  sirs  and  their  sis- 
ters unite  with  country  bankers  in  set- 
ting up  a  ffamin^-honse — and  that  the 
jnethod  of  treatmg  a  lord's  daughter, 
is  to  ruin  her  first  at  oards,  and  in 
character  aflerwarda.  The  picture  of 
private  life  which  1  have  quoted,  is 


thousands  on  that  scheme.   Nothing  can 
save  you  but  the  ready.     Youtl 

"'Tim  Tick. 
"  *  N.B. — Green  peas  were  yesterday 
sold  at  Leadenhall  market  at  moepencf 
a-peck,  so  your  bet  of  three  thousaiui 

Eounds  on  that  erent  b  lost* So! 
lUrched  every  way  j  stocks,  insnnmcf , 
hops,  haxard,  and  green  peas,  all  over 
the  left  shoulder ;  and  then,  like  a  flat, 
1  must  ^ct  pigeoned  at  Faro  by  ladies 
of  quality,  for  the  swagger  of  saytagi 
'  The  Duchess  and  I  were  curst  j<^y  last 
night.'  Butconfnadonto  despafr !  t'li 
no  flincher.  If  I  can  but  humbiig  All- 
spice out  of  a  few  thousands,  and  marrr 
his  daughter,  I  shall  cut  a  gajr  figarcv 
and  make  a  splash  yet. 

'*  Waiter,  (iMeAotJ.j—Arooa  fbrLadj 
Sorrel. 

"  i>(MAaa.-~What  the  devU  brings  her 
here  ?  Old  and  ugly  as  she  i%  111  t^ 
decent  odda  that  'tis  an  intri^ua. 

iJSntttlAe^  a^rrd, 

**  Zadif  Sim^f^JniQxm  my   coosLq 
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Caustic  I'm  hero.  Ah,  Dashall !  I  sup- 
pose the  warm  weather  has  driven  you 
from  town  ? 

"  Daghall. — True ;  London  was  cer- 
tainly too  hot  for  me ;  but  how  couhl  your 
ladyship  leave  the  fascination  of  play  ? 

"  Ladij  Sorrel. — Hush !  that's  not  my 
rural  character.  I  always  assimilate. 
The  fact  is,  Dick,  I  have  here  a  strange, 
plain-spoken,  worthy,  and  wealthy  rela- 
tion ;  he  gives  me  considerable  sums  to 
distribute  in  London  to  the  needy,  which 
I  lose  in  play  to  people  of  fashion  ;  and 
you'll  allow  that  is  giving  them  to  the 
needy,  and  fulfilling  the  worthy  donor's 
intentions. — Ha !  ha  I 
.  ^'Dashall. — Then  you  are  not  here 
because  your  favourite,  young  Tangent, 
is  arrived  ? — Eh  ? 

"  Lady  Sorrel. — What,  Dick,  have 
you  found  out  my  attachment  there  ? 
Well,  I  confess  it ;  and  if  my  regard  be 
not,  ril  take  care  my  revenge  shall  be, 
gratified;  and  'tis  a  great  consolation 
that  one  is  nearly  as  sweet  as  the  other." 

And  when  the  above-named  cousin 
of  Lady  Sonel  has  a  palaver  with  the 
same  merchant  Dashall,  he  is  instnict- 
ed  in  the  inner  secrets  of  the  commer- 
cial world  after  the  following  guise : — 

**Da8hall. — Capital  I— an  old  bugbear 
— never  thought  of  now.  No!  paper, 
discount,  does  it  all. 

"  Caustic. — Paper  ! 

*'  Dashall. — Ay.  Suppose  I  owe  a 
tradesman — my  tailor,  for  instance — 
two  thousand  pounds 

**  Caustic. — A  merchant  owe  his  tailor 
two  thousand  pounds ! — Mercy  on  me ! 

"  Dashall. — I  give  him  my  note  for 
double  the  sum — he  discounts  it — I 
touch  half  in  the  ready — note  comes 
due — double  the  sum  again — touch  half 
again — and  so  on  to  the  tune  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  If  monopolies  an- 
swer, make  all  straight ;  if  not,  smash 
into  the  Gazette.  Brother  merchants 
say,  *  D — d  fine  fellow ;  lived  in  style — 
.only  traded  beyond  his  capital.'  So  cer- 
.tificate's  signed,  ruin  a  hundred  or  two 
reptiles  of  retailers,  and  so  begin  the 
war  again.  That's  the  way  to  make  a 
splash — devilish  neat,  isn't  it  ?  How 
vou  stare !  you  don't  know  nothing  of 
me,  old  boy. 

*'  Caustic Vulgar  scoundrel ! 

"Dashall. — We  are  the  boys  in  the 
city.  Why,  there's  Sweetwort  the 
brewer — don't  you  know  Sweetwort  ? 
IMnes  an  hour  later  than  any  duke  in 
the  kingdom — imports  his  own  turtle- 


dresses  turbot  by  a  stop  watch— 4ia« 
house-lamb  fed  on  cream,  and  pigs  on 
pine  apples — gave  a  jollification  t'other 
day  —  stokehole  in  the  brew-house  — 
asked  a  dozen  peers — all  glad  to  come 
— can't  live  as  we  do.  Who  make  the 
splash  in  Hyde  Park  ?  —who  fill  the  pit 
at  the  opera  ? — who  inhabit  tlie  squares 
in  the  West  ?  Why,  the  knowing  ones 
from  the  East  to  be  sure. 

**  Caustic. — Not  the  wise  ones  from 
the  East,  I'm  sure. 

*■  Dashall. — Who  support  the  fashion- 
able Faro  tables  ?  Oh,  how  the  duch- 
esses chuckle  and  rub  their  hands,  when 
they  see  one  of  us  ! 

*•  Caustic. — Duchesses  keep  gaming- 
tables ! 

'•  Dasholl— To  be  sure !  How  thd 
devil  should  they  live  ?  " 

Such,  O  learned  Cho-Ling-Kyang ! 
is  the  real  life  of  those  extraordinarj 
beings  who  are  so  steady  and  plod- 
ding to  outward  appearance.    Little 
would  you  suspect  that,  when  one  of 
the  merchants  of  the  factory  got  home, 
he  would  aid  duchesses  in  the  setting 
up  of  Faro  tables,  and  mix  with  all  the 
brilliant  and  dissolute  society  of  a 
gi-eat  city.     To  us,    such  thoughts 
would  seem  unnatural,  and  scarcely 
would  the  president  of  the  Hong  con- 
sider himself  qualified  to  hold  a  chop- 
stick  in  the  presence  of  a  yellow  but- 
ton.   And  I  fear  greatly,  that  in  the 
extremity  of  your  unbelief  you  say, 
Tush,  tush — Ping-Kee  is  deceiving  ns 
by   inventing   foolish    deceits  I    An 
English  merchant  would  not  make 
open  profession  of  his  bankruptcy; 
an  English  lady  of  rank  would  not 
exult  in  the  number  of  people  she  had 
mined   by  false  play  at  cards;  ah 
English  gentleman  would  not  concert 
plans  with  his  sister  for  the  seduction 
of  a  lord's  daughter ;  an  English  sheriff 
would  not  throw  off  his  grocer's  apron 
to  go  and  receive  the  juages,  while  an 
English  barrister  put  it  on,  and  sold 
figs  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
British    captain.     But  consider,   O 
Cho-Ling-Kyang!  that  I  am  a  man 
of  veracity  from  my  youth,  and  that 
if  I  make  so  bold  as  to  invent,  or  even 
to  misquote,  there  may  be  many  be- 
side you  who  can  convict  me  at  once. 
And  if  yon  persist  in  your  doubts,  and 
say,  verily  the  writers  of  those  plajs 
give  no  true  account  of  their  countiy- 
mcn,  bu\i  ynrt\;^  i^eJofc  \Xsa!^  ^\6«^ 
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have  no  existence  in  reality,  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  countless  num- 
bers who  go  to  see  those  representa- 
tions, and  take  no  steps  to  punish  the 
authors  for  libels  and  defamations — 
but,  contrariwise,  applaud  and  clap 
their  hands,  and  say  "  good,  good" — 
would  they  do  this  if  the  picture  had 
no  resemblance?  But  they  holdup  the 
stage  as  a  school  of  morals;  and  a 
copy  of  things  that  are.  And  another 
argument,  O  Cho-Ling-Kyang  I  that 
these  dramas  are  drawn  fh>m  experi- 
ence and  observation  is,  that  they  do 
not  contradict  each  other,  as  they 
would  assuredly  do  if  they  proceeded 
from  any  source  but  reality.  No,  no— 

feat  sir — ^believe  me,  that  the  scenes 
have  quotod  are  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  the  characters  introduced,  and 
that  their  originals  are  to  be  met  with 
every  day.  Again,  perhaps  you  will 
say — not  so ;  O  Fing-Kee,  the  writers 
of  those  plays  are  stupid  men — ^with 
shaved  heads— that  have  no  under- 
3tanding,  and  receive  no  greater  re- 
ward than  the  conjurers  who  catch 
balls  on  their  foreheads,  and  balance 
long*  poles  in  the  market-place  I  But 
the  case  is  far  different,  as  I  will  prove 
to  you  from  the  preface  to  one  of 
those  works,  written  by  a  lady,  called 
Inchbaldi  who  herself  wrote  many 
comedies,  and  received  much  money 
for  the  same. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  English 
theatres  never  flourished  as  they  do  at 
present,  (1807.)  When  it  b  enquired, 
why  painting,  poetry,  and  sculpture, 
decline  in  England  ?  want  of  encour- 
agment  is  the  siure  reply ;  but  this  reply 
cannot  be  given  to  the  question,  why 
dramatic  literature  fails  ?  for  never  was 
there  such  high  remuneration  conferred 
upon  every  person,  and  every  work  be- 
longing to  the  drama.  A  new  play 
which,  from  a  reputed  wit  of  former 
times,  would  not  with  success  bring  him 
a  hundred  pounds,  a  manager  will  now 
purchase  from  a  reputed  blockhead  at 
'the  price  of  near  a  thousand,  and  sus- 
tain all  risk  of  whether  it  be  condemned 
or  not.  Great  must  be  the  attraction 
of  modem  plays  to  repay  such  specula- 
tion. It  is  a  consolation  to  the  drama- 
tist of  the  present  age,  that  while  his 
plays  are  more  attractive  than  eyer 
those  of  former  writers  were,  those 
authors  had  their  contemporary  critics 
as  well  as  he,  though  less  acute  and  less 
severe  inde«>d  than  the  present  race." 
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I  have  not  time  to  reduce  into  ce- 
lestial money  the  English  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds;  but  it  is  great,  yea, 
more  than  the  value  in  three  years  of 
the  longest  peacock's  fttather  in  Pe- 
kin,  and  the  value  of  a  play  is  not 
diminished  since  then.     Not  many 
moons,  ago,  there  was  a  rewanl  offer- 
ed by  one  of  the  managers,  of  five 
hundred  gold  coins  called  guineas,  to 
the  person  who  should  send  to  him 
the  best  comedy  illustrative  of  present 
manners.     O  Cho-Ling-Eyang,  the 
power  of  five   hundred  gnmeas  in 
awakening  the  poetic  powers  of  man- 
kind!    The  great  majority  of  the 
English  nation  for  a  whole  year  wrote 
nothing  but  plays ;  all  the  worid  was 
a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  writers;  and  when  the  time 
came,  all  had  broken  down  in  the  at- 
tempt, except  ninety-six.  But  through 
these  fourscore  and  sixteen  dramas 
all  painting  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  time,  the  judges 
appointed   by  the  manager  had  to 
read.    And  they  read — and  read;  and 
when  they  came  to  a  decision,  lo!  it 
was  in  favour  of  a  lady — one  of  the 
cleverest  authors,  in  other  styles,  that 
England  has  ever  seen— bright,  po- 
lished, witty ;  and  although  not  in  a 
dramatic  form,  more  dramatic  and 
lively  than  any  professed  play-writer 
since   one   cailed  Sherry,  from  bis 
fondness  for  drinking  wine.    'Midst 
the  applause  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  hatred  and  jealonsj  of 
her  ninety-five  competitors,  ^e  wss 
presented  with  the  money;  and  the 
manager,  on  looking  through  a  hole 
in  the  curtain  on  the  fiirst  night  of  the 
performance,  saw  the  whole  house 
crowded  from  the  floor  to  ^e  tooS, 
and  thought  he  had  never  so  wi»^ 
laid  out  five  hundred  guineas  ui  bis 
Ufe.    ^^  Oho  I"  said  wise  men  to  eadi 
other  in  the  boxes,  ^^we  shall  see 
ourselves  as  we  are — ^no  faidcal  ei- 
aggeration,   no    vulgar   grievances; 
the  woman  is  an  observing  woman, 
and   has  mixed   in  great    sodotr; 
moreover,  it  is  the  best  play  out  of 
nearly  a  hundred ;  let  ns  wait,  it  will 
be  as  good  as  the  School  fbr  SemdaL 
And  they  stamped  loud  witb  their 
feet.    The  play  was  called  the  Z% 
of  Dupes;  and  wise  men  in  the  boxes 
were  not  exempt  from  the  general 
fate.    All  were  dupes  together.    For 
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the  authoress  was  a  wise  woman,  and 
jingled  the  fire  hundred  guineas  in  a 
purse,  and  kept  all  her  own  clever 
obsen^ation  of  life  and  manners  to  be 
used  on  some  other  occasion,  and 
took  the  same  view  and  no  other  of 
English  customs  and  character  that 
Ropolds,  and  Morton,  and  O^Keefe, 
and  Colman,  had  done  before  her. 
So  her  heroes  and  heroines  fiew  about 
the  stage,  and  talked  funny  things, 
and  swore  a  little,  and  conversed  in 
a  prorincial  dialect  called  slang,  and 
behaved  exactly  as  Dashall,  and  Miss 
Dazzle,  and  Lord  Sparkle  had  behaved 
before.    Oh !  was  not  this  a  triumph 
to  tbc  great  authors  of  fonner  days, 
and  did  it  not  prove  that  wise  men  in 
the  boxes  are  foolish  men  when  judg- 
ing of  the  stage  ?    It  did,  O  Cho- 
Ling-Kyang!  but  a  greater  triumph 
vas  at  hand.    The  manager  having 
ri  ad  and  studied  the  preface  by  the 
female  Inchbald,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated for  your  instruction,  and  having 
giveu  a  small  sum — so  they  consider 
live  hundred  guineas  in  this  land  of 
ingots — ^to  a  reputed  wit,  thought  he 
woaid  gain  much  silver  if  he  obtained 
a  drama  from  a  reputed  blockhead. 
And  he  was  right  in  his  calculation ; 
for  he  applied  to  an  author  who  had 
written  farces  in  five  acts,  where  va- 
rious unpossible  things  were  done, 
and  persons  talked  in  great  jokes  in- 
vented long  ago  by  a  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Miller,  and  behaved  like  the 
eloign  in  a  pantomime,  without  the 
arivantage  of  being  dressed  in  his 
parti-coloured  garments;    and  in  a 
short  time  this  author  furnished  the 
manager  with  a  comedy  called  Old 
Iltads  and  Young  Hearts.    Oh  I  he 
knew  so  much  of  life,  this  famous 
anthor;  he  would  show  what  the  real 
^ate  of  society  was ;  and,  said  I  to 
mv^lf,  I  will  go  and  judge  for  myself. 
I  will  see  whether  the  bookslhave  been 
studying  are  filled  with  lies.    I  will 
see  how  gentlemen  speak,  and  how 
ladies  look  and  act.    Oho !  I  will  put 
Hejnolds  and  Morton  to  the  proof.    I 
will  pot  on  my  European  dress.    I 
will  ask  the  way  to  the  theatre.    I 
will  sit  in  the  pit.    So  shall  I  be  able 
to  send  to  Cho-Ling-Kyang,  and  to 
the  venerated  Chang-Feu,  an  account 
from  my  personal  experience  of  Eng- 
lish fashionable  Ufc.    And  so  the  first 
person  I  saw  on  the  stage  was  a 
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young  gentleman  greatly  in  debt,  a 
studier  of  the  law,  who  lives  in.  a 
building  called  the  Temple,  in  a  room 
meagrely  furnished,  and  talks  about 
his  intimacy  with  duchesses,  exactly 
as  Pashall  and  Tangent  had  done 
before.  Oh !  said  I,  this  is  complete 
proof  that  the  great  Reynolds  and 
great  Morton  drew  from  life,  and  also 
the  gi'eat  author  of  this  beautiful  play. 
His  name,  not  the  author^s  name,  but 
the  young  gentleman's  name,  is  Little- 
ton Coke,  after  two  sages  of  the  law 
called  Coke  and  Littleton;  but  he 
makes  no  money  by  his  profession, 
and  has  found  all  his  great  fi'iends 
desert  him  when  he  made  application 
to  them  for  a  loan.  Their  names  are 
Lord  St  James  and  Mister  Deuceace. 
His  brother  also  writes  him  a  letter, 
enclosing  the  blessing  of  the  Reverend 
Mr  Rurad,  but  no  cash.  But  suddenly 
comes  in  Lord  Charles  Roebuck,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pompion, 
(for  in  this  country  all  the  younger 
sons  of  Earls  take  the  title  of  ^^  Lord,'^ 
and  tells  Mr  Littleton  Coke  that  he  is 
in  love  with  a  lady  he  lifted  out  of  a 
carriage  that  had  been  upset. 

"  XiWfe^on.-— Is  that  all  ? 

** Roebuck. — Forbid  it,  Venus!  No, 
with  incredible  trouble  I  traced  them. 
The  father^  the  dragon  who  guards  this 
Hesperian  fruit,  is  an  old  East  Indian 
colonel,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  hot 
as  his  dominions.  I  hovered  round  the 
house  for  a  week. 

"  2ii4«feto»i.— Successfully  ? 

"  Roebuck. — I  saw  her  once  for  a  se« 
cond  at  the  back  garden-gate. 

"  LiUUton ^To  speak  to  her  J 

'*  Roebuck. — I  hadn*t  time. 

«  Zi«feeon.— No  ?     Oh ! 

"Roebuck, — No.  So  I  gave  her  a 
kiss. 

"£tft^ton«-— Excellent  economy;  and 
her  name 

''  Roebuck, — Is  Rocket — her  father, 
an  eccentric  old  bully,  turns  hb  house 
into  a  barrack,  mounts  guard  at  the  hall 
door ;  the  poor  girl  can't  move  without 
a  sentry,  and  I  believe  her  lady's-maid 
is  an  old  one-eyed  corporal  of  artillery.'* 

From  this  you  will  perceive,  0 
Cho-Ling-Kyang !  that  the  English 
are  different  from  the  Chinese  in 
many  respects;  but  that  Colonel 
Rocket  so  far  differs  from  his  conni* 
trymen  as  to  keep  a  strict  guard  over 
his  daughter.    There  was  a  gentle- 
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man  of  the  name  of  TImudor  in  one  of 
the  volumes  I  read  on  board  of  the 
aiup,  who  was  Tcry  like  this  Rocket 
^—probably  his  uncle ;  and  he  again 
iras  the  son  or  grandson  of  an  old 
admiral  I  read  of  in  a  book,  called 
Tnmnion  —  all  evidently  excellent 
men,  and  frequently  met  with  in  Eng- 
lish society.  The  £ari  of  Pompion  is 
prime  minister  of  £ngland,  and  of 
Qonrse  a  very  clever  man,  and  ho  has 
determined  that  his  son  shall  marry 
his  cousin  Lady  Alice,  the  widow  of 
another  lord — ^Lord  George  Haw- 
thorn. She  is  called  Lady  Alice, 
though  her  husband's  name  was 
George ;  for  it  is  usual  for  a  lady  to 
retain  her  Christian  name  in  spite  of 
her  marriage,  although  instances,  I 
am  told,  are  known  where  a  lady — 
even  a  duke's  daughter — marrying  a 
marquis's  son,  takes  the  Christian 
name  of  her  husband  along  with  his 
title,  and  calls  herself  Lady  Thomas 
or  Lady  William ;  but  the  author  of 
this  drama,  of  course,  knows  best. 
Lord  Charles  Roebuck  tries  to  avoid 
a  marriage  with  Lady  Alice,  and  begs 
Mr  Littleton  Coke  to  propose  for  her 
himself,  which  he  of  course  agrees. to 
do  \  and  in  preparation  for  which  ho 
would  probably  have  found  the  large 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  he  wislied  to 
borrow  from  Lord  St  James,  very 
useful.  In  addition  to  the  hand  of 
the  widow,  who  has  a  fortune  of 
£5000  a-year,  Lord  Chaiies  insures 
him  a  seat  in  Parliament;  and  the 
two  friends  go  out  in  a  great  hurry 
on  hearing  a  knock  at  the  door,  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Pompion. 

The  knock  at  the  door  is  given  by 
the  brother  of  the  young  barrister, 
who  speaks  in  a  language  which  they 
told  me  was  the  vernacular  of  a  fo- 
reign kingdom  called  York;  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  priest  of  one  of  the 
religions  tolerated  in  this  country,  call- 
ed the  Christian,  which  wfw  once  uni- 
versal, but  has  now  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. They  come  in  Search  of  the 
spendthrift,  and  are  taken  for  a  mo- 
ney-lender and  a  bailiff  by  the  young 
lawyer's  clerk ;  and  this  makes  a  great 
laugh,  it  is  so  natural  a  mistake. 

Lady  Alice  Hawthorn  is  a  deUght- 
fnl  lady.  She  has  invited  Colonel 
Rocket  aad  Ids  daughter  to  dine  with 
iMPd  Fon^oR,  (wiiom  she  calls  Pomr 


pey,  after  a  great  philosopherin  auGieot 
Rome,)  and  who,  she  says,  altbongh 
he  is  her  uncle,  ^^  talked  impudence  " 
to  her  when  he  was  half  tipsy  at  a 
ball  at  a  place  called  Almacks.  She 
tells  the  Eaii  that  Colonel  Rocket  13 
rich  and  powerful ;  but  in  this  she 
tells  a  non-verity — ^for  she  looked  at 
me — even  me — ^where  I  was  sitting  in 
the  pit,  and  said  he  is  ^^  a  half-pay 
colonel,  with  less  interest  than  a  trea< 
sury  dcrk,  but  a  glodous  old  fellow ; 
I'll  bet  he'll  kiss  the  countess  in  a 
week.  What  fun ! "  I,  even  I,  Fing- 
Kee,  was  so  astonished,  that  I  could 
say  nothing,  but  sat  and  blushed  veiy 
much  at  the  communication ;  and  still 
redder  did  my  cheek  become  when  I 
saw  what  followed.  For  when  Lord 
Charles  and  the  barrister  came  in,  tli« 
yoong  lord  recognises  lady  Alice's 
tones.  "  Blest  voice,"  he  says,  sure- 
ly it  is 

"  Ladif  Alice* — Your  cotian  Alice; 
how  arc  you,  Charley  ? — (he  hesitates) 
— all  right — go  on,  l*m  human  natorei 
(he  kisses  her.)  What's  your  friend  s 
name  ? " 

And  then  Mr  Littleton  Coke  is  pre- 
sented to  Lord  and  Ladv  Pompioo, 
wto  receive  him  very  kindly ;  for  they 
mistake  him  for  the  foreign  gentleman 
who  does  not  speak  English,  his  bro- 
ther from  the  kingdom  of  Toik.  And 
Lady  Alice,  besides  asking  her  cousin 
to  kiss  her,  lets  the  young  barrister 
make  love  to  her,  and  kiss  her  hand 
before  they  are  acquainted  ten  minute^ 
and  altogether  gives  a  very  fasciua- 
ting  idea  of  widows  of  high  rank. 
Colonel  Rocket  always  gives  his  com- 
mands in  military  language,  as  if  he 
were  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and 
Lord  Charles  Boebuck  lightens  the 
common  people  with  his  haughty  looks. 
There  is  a  very  elegant  genUeman, 
who  is  called  a  butler,  and  comes  io 
to  inform  Lord  Charles  that  dinner  is 
on  the  table ;  and  the  second  act  ends 
in  the  following  dignified  manner:  — 

"  SuUer — Ahem— dinner,  my  lord  '* 
^-(a  pause-^e  goes  behind  ihmr  can- 
$€1189) — "  Dinner,  my  — —  "  (They 
start  up  confused.)  Roebuck  looks 
sternly  at  the  butler,  and  they  4MUiU 
followed  by  Butler,  bowing. 

In  the  next  act  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  kissing  and  talking,  for  wbkh  I 
could  see  no  reaaoa;  and  people  ran 
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ont  and  in,  and  up  and  down  so  much, 
that  I  became  rather  confused.  Bat 
the  old  Bonzo  is  very  stupid,  and 
makes  a  number  of  mistakes ;  and  the 
yonng  barrister  is  very  gay,  and  treats 
IMy  Alice  as  if  she  was  no  better 
thau  a  dancer  at  a  festival ;  and  they 
all  treat  each  other  in  such  extraor- 
dinary ways,  thjjt  I  could  only  per- 
ceive that  English  young  ladies  and 
English  young  gentlemen,  if  they  be- 
H\cd  hi  Canton  as  they  do  at  home, 
wi»uld  speedily  be  consigned  to  the 
ktkup-house*  But  at  last  I  was 
pad  to  recognise  Lord  Charles,  di-- 
piiied  in  top-boots  and  knee-breeches 
w  a  groom,  and  I  was  very  proud  of 
my  cleverness  in  recognizing  him ;  for 
his  own  father  speaks  to  him  for  a 
long  time,  and  never  makes  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  shortly  after,  Mr  Little- 
ton Coke  appears,  also  disguised  as  a 
groom,  but  for  what  purpose  I  coul4 
not  find  out.  And  there  was  a  long 
time  employed  in  love-making  again, 
and  quarrelling  and  mistaking,  till  ai 
last  all  things  seemed  to  go  right,  and 
tlic  old  Bonze  united  the  hands  of  the 
lovers  on  the  stage,  and  we  all  laughed 
and  clapped  our  hands.  Of  a  truth,  O 
Cho-Ling-Kyang  I  the  persons  who 
find  fault  with  the  drama  are  fooli^^h. 
It  ii  not  with  the  (}rama  such  critics 
should  find  fault,  but  with  the  people 
who  behave  in  real  life  in  such  a  cn- 
rioua  manner.  No — it  will  not  do  to 
throw  the  blame  of  such  represen- 
tations on  the  author.  He  does  no- 
thing but  paint  what  he  sees.  And 
therefore  you  will  bo  wise  if  you 
send  over  to  this  people  an  ambassa- 


dor who  is  not  of  the  sect  of  the  moral 
Con-fu-tsc;  for  as  he  will  have  to  mix 
in  the  society  of  Lady  Alices  and 
Countesses  of  Pompions,  he  might  be 
shocked  and  degi-aded  by  meeting 
them,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  female 
delicacy  or  manly  feeling.  It  will  not 
require  a  man  of  the  abilities  of  the 
venerated  Chang-1'eu  to  twist  round 
his  thumb  so  very  stupid  a  mortal  as 
the  Earl  of  Porapion,  who  is  secretary 
of  state ;  and,  therefore,  you  may  save, 
much  silver  by  engaging  a  common 
Button  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
with  the  English  crown.  I  could  see 
no  one  on  the  stage,  or  meet  with  any 
one  in  the  books,  bearing  any  resem- 
blance to  Pottinger  or  Davis ;  and, 
therefore,  I  suppose  all  the  clever  men 
are  banished  by  this  curious  people, 
and  all  the  silly  ones  kept  at  home. 
You  will  therefore  be  wise  to  make 
your  treaties  with  the  Pompions,  who 
reside  in  Whitehall,  rather  than  with 
the  Goughs  and  Pai'kei-s,  who  are 
transported  to  Hong-Kong.  In  the 
mean  time  I  will  continue  ray  re- 
searches, and  I  wi}l  also  make  per- 
sonal experiments  as  to  the  veracity 
of  the  stage  representations.  I  will 
go  at  once  to  one  of  the  great  men's 
nouses,  and  will  kiss  his  wife  in  a 
week,  and  disguise  myself  like  a  pos- 
tilion, and  run  away  with  one  of  his 
daughtei*s.  And  of  the  result  I  will 
make  you  aware.  Such  is  the  view 
of  your  servant  Ping-Kee,  who  touches 
the  ground  you  stand  on  with  his 
forehead  nine  times — and  pnc  time 
more. 
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«  For  the  wAtcU  to  babble  and  talk, 
l8  most  tolerable*  and  not  to  be  endured." 


Much  Ado  about  Kothutg, 


About  the  period  when  the  civil 
wars  jbietween  the  Republican  and 
Boyaliflt  parties  in  England  had  termi- 
nated, after  the  execution  of  the  on- 
fortunate  Charles  I.,  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  his  son  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  dispersion  of  all  the 
adherents  to  the  royal  cause,  a  small 
castellated  mansion,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  party  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops. 

This  mansion,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  Royalist  family  who  had  fled  the 
land,  having  been  seized  upon  and 
confiscated  by  the  Parliamentary  com- 
missioners emj)loyed  in  sequestrating 
the  property  of  confirmed  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth,  had  been  convert- 
ed into  a  sort  of  fortress  or  stronghold, 
the  natural  defences  and  isolated  posi- 
tion of  which,  rendered  it  peculiarly 
adapted  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
prisoners  of  war.  Its  situation,  at 
the  same  time,  so  near  the  const,  gave 
it  an  additional  advantage  as  a  post  of 
observation,  whence  measures  might 
be  taken  for  the  interception  of  such 
Royalists,  who,  proscribed  as  obsti- 
nate malignants,  might  be  led  to  this 
part  of  the  country  in  their  attempts 
to  seek  the  means  of  escape. 

Flanked  on  one  side  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  this  isolated  house  was 
cut  off  on  the  other  three  by  a  broad 
ditch  or  moat,  being  thus  entuely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  except  at  one  point 
the  most  remote  from  the  river,  where 
it  communicated  by  a  wooden  bridge 
with  a  causeway,  lined  by  an  avenue 
of  trees,  which  served  as  an  approach, 
and  traversed  at  some  length  a  low 
level  tract  of  land  before  it  reached 
the  higher  and  more  hilly  country. 
A  similar  tract  of  level,  but  of  a 
more  marshy  and  swampy  description, 
stretched  along  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  terminating  at  some  dis- 
tance by  a  line  of  low  well-wooded 


hills.  Not  far  from  the  house,  which 
stood  thus  alone,  like  a  solitary  bit- 
tern in  a  Dutch  landscape,  the  river 
widened  suddenly  into  a  large  expanse 
of  water,  called  in  this  part  of  England 
a  *^  broad,"  which  was  itself  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  low  sand- banks,  and  sandy  downs 
or  deanes,  as  they  are  there  termed, 
and  extended  thus  along  the  shore  to 
some  distance,  when  again  assaming 
the  form  of  a  river,  it  poured  its 
waters  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Of  the  more  ancient  part  of  tlus 
mansion,  which  boasted  (it  was  never 
well  kno^vn  upon  what  authority)  a 
Roman  origin,  only  a  large  circnhr 
tower  was  left,  w^hich  was  attached 
somewhat  awkwardly,  like  an  ill-ad- 
justed headpiece,  on  to  the  more  mo- 
dem bnilding.  Although  constructed  in 
the  comparatively  peaceful  times  of 
Henry  VII.'s  roign,  the  more  mo- 
dem house  had  been  evidently  bnilt 
witb  some  ideas  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, and  in  a  demi-castellated  fonn, 
various  smaller  additions  having  been 
made  to  it  at  subsequent  and  different 
periods,  without  any  great  observance 
of  order  or  style. 

Behind  the  main  body  of  the  house 
thus  irregularly  constracted,  was  a 
species  of  small  inner-court  or  garden, 
enclosed  between  the  old  tower  and 
the  walls  that  connected  it  with  the 
mansion  on  one  side,  and  a  wing  of 
the  bnilding  which  extended  to  the 
side  of  the  stream  on  the  other; 
whilst  opposite  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  which  was  now  wholly  nnoon- 
pied,  and  almost  in  a  minous  state,  a 
strong  and  thick  parapet  skirted  the 
river,  and  completed  the  parallelo- 
gram.— Formerly  an  opening  in  the 
centre  of  this  parapet  had  evidently 
conducted  by  several  steps  to  tbe 
water's  edge,  in  order  to  fadlitate  tbe 
communications  with  boats  on  tbe 
river;  but  it  had  now  been  bk)cked  up 
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bj  a  fresh  mass  of  heavy  brickwork 
and  masonrj,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  security  to  the  place ;  and  at  the 
time  we  write,  two  culverins,  mounted 
so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  contributed  to  give  to  the 
5|>ot  the  look  of  a  fortified  stronghold. 
The  forms  of  flower-beds  of  prim 
shapes,  the  former  decorations  or  the 
spot,  might  still  be  traced  here  and 
there  m  the  now  almost  level  and 
sandy  surface  of  the  coast,  giving 
evidence  that  some  pains  had  proba- 
bly been  originally  bestowed  upon 
this  interior  enclosure.  But  beyond 
these  faint  traces  of  flower-beds,  no* 
thing  now  remained  of  its  better  days 
bat  a  tew  evergreens  and  other  bushes, 
vhich,  growing  close  by  the  parapet 
wall,  had  equally  escaped  the  rude 
trampling  of  the  unheeding  soldiers, 
cr  the  wanton  devastations  of  some  of 
thcover-zealousoftheday;  men  who 
looked  upon  all  adornment  of  what- 
ever kmd,  all  appearance  of  gratifi- 
cation of  a  refined  taste,  however  in- 
Docent,  as  sinful  and  condemnable.  A 
vaulted  passage  traversed  the  whig  of 
the  building  mentioned  as  stretching 
to  the  water*s  edge,  and  fonned  the 
usual  and  more  direct  communication 
between  this  sort  of  court  and  other 
parts  of  the  establishment. 

Late  on  a  fine  autumn  afternoon  of 
the  year  1652,  some  little  tune  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  a  young  man, 
mDsket  on  arm,  paced  up  and  down 
this  moer  court  as  sentinel.  His  dress, 
which  partook  of  the  military  uni- 
fonn  of  the  times,  without  precisely 
belonging  to  any  particular  regiment, 
and  the  finer  cloth  of  some  parts  of 
his  attire,  which  was  of  a  far  finer 
texture  than  was  customary  upon  the 
person  of  a  common  soldier,  proved 
that  he  was  one  of  the  many  volun- 
teers who  had  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  troops  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary army,  and  probably  of  gentler 
mh  than  might  be  generally  found 
employed  in  such  humble  military 
fooctions.  Loose  boots  of  so  great  a 
size  towards  their  upper  part,  that 
each  might  have  been  imagined  to 
coDtam,  at  least,  half  a  calf-skin, 
motmted  towards  his  large  hc»e  of 
plain  but  good  material.  A  tuck  or 
rapier  of  some  length  was  girded 
rotmd  hb  loins;  a  corselet,  withbando- 


leer  slung  around  it,  covered  the  front 
of  his  buff-coat ;  and  a  morion,  desti* 
tute  of  all  feather  or  ornament,  con- 
cealed for  the  greater  part  his  hair, 
closely  clipped  in  compliance  with  the 
puritanical  fashions  of  the  times,  the 
colour  of  which,  however,  might  be 
divined  by  the  fairness  of  the  young 
mustache  that  curled  lovingly  about 
his  upper  lip.  , 

Sometimes,  as  he  paced  backwai'ds 
and  forwards  upon  his  lonesome 
watch,  the  eye  of  the  young  man  rest- 
ed for  a  while  upon  the  dull  swampy 
landscape,  the  chief  beauty  of  which, 
at  the  moment,  was  a  slight  haze 
that  hovered  over  stream  and  marsh, 
and  stunted  willow  and  distant  hill, 
tinged  with  a  golden  hue  from  tlio 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun;  the  only 
living  sights  and  sounds  of  which, 
were  busy  flights  of  gnats  whirling  up 
and  down  with  drowsy  hum ;  an  oc- 
casional frog,  that  splashed  from  the 
opposite  shore  into  the  Water  with  an 
uneasy  croak ;  and  one  solitary  fisher- 
man, who,  after  having  drawn  up  his 
boat  among  the  rushes  on  the  river's 
bank,  near  the  opening  upon  the 
*^  broad,"  and  left  his  line  to  float 
along  the  lazy  stream,  seemed  to  have 
lain  down  in  his  broad  flat-bottomed 
punt,  to  sleep  at  his  ease.  Sometimes 
he  paused  to  scrutinize  more  earnest- 
ly the  heavy  pile  of  the  old  tow<;r, 
to  guard  all  egress  from  which  might 
be  supposed,  from  his  periodical  exa- 
minations of  its  walls,  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar duty  of  his  post.  Sometimes  again 
he  gazed  listlessly  upon  the  marks  of 
devastation,  where  the  carved  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  family  to  whom 
the  mansion  had  belonged,  had  been 
hacked  away  from  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  other  symbols  of  nobi- 
lity or  religion  had  been  wantonly 
mutilated  or  destroyed ;  and  at  such 
moments,  an  almost  unconscious  sigh 
would  escape  him,  ill  according  with 
the  tenets  of  the  party  which  he  evi- 
dently served.  But  most  generally 
his  attention  was  directed  towards  a 
low  window  in  the  first  floor  of  the 
projecting  wing,  not  very  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  front 
of  which  a  small  wooden  balcony, 
filled  with  flowers,  showed  that  the 
occupant  of  the  chamber  to  which  it 
belonged  was  probably  of  the  gentler 
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8CX,  aud  of  an  age  vrhm  sach  matters 
arc  still  objects  of  tender  ai)d  careful 
goHcitudc.  At  these  timea,  evidences 
Qf  impatience,  almost  amoonting  to 
pcttisbness,  would  appear  in  his  un- 
easy gestures ;  and  after  a  scrutiny  of 
some  duration,  be  would  again  turn 
away  to  resume  bis  pacing,  witb  a  look 
of  trouble  and  annoyance  upon  bis 
brow.  The  handsome  features  of  that 
iiue  face,  however,  were  not  formed 
to  express  grief,  nor  that  clear  bright 
eye  sorrowful  thought ;  yet,  sudi  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  that 
whenever  disengaging  them  from  asso* 
ciations  connected  with  the  balconied 
window,  as  his  reflections  reverted  to 
himself  and^bia  own  position,  his 
countenance  would  fall,  and  his  eye 
cloud  over  with  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness. 

Gerald  Cljniton  was  of  old  family 
and  noble  birth.  His  father,  Lordi 
Clynton,  had  doated  upon  his  wife 
with  the  fondest  and  most  exclusive 
aifection ;  and  the  birth  of  (herald, 
his  second  son,  having  been  the  oc^ 
casion  of  her  death  in  childbed,  the 
agonized  husband,  who  was  inconsol- 
able for  her  loss,  bad  never  been  able 
to  look  upon  the  child,  and,  in  its 
Infant  years,  had  banished  it  altoge- 
ther from  his  sight.  The  time  arrived, 
however,  when  it  became  necessary 
to. remove  the  little  boy  from  the 
sole  care  of  menials,  and  to  com- 
mence the  rudiments  of  his  education ; 
and  at  that  period  Mr  Lyle,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased  Lady  Clyntoui 
Mnding  the  aversion  of  the  father  to- 
wards the  poor  innocent  cause  of  ^e 
mother^s  death  still  more  strongly 
rooted  by  time,  and  his  whole  paternal 
affections  centred  and  lavished  upon 
his  eldest  bom,  had  taken  the  cJiild  to 
his  home,  and,  bemg  himself  childless, 
had  treated,  and  as  it  were  adopted, 
the  boy  as  his  own  son. 

Time  crept  on.  The  boy  grew  Into 
t^e  youth ;  the  youth  approached  to 
^he  man;  but  stiU  Lord  Clynton 
evinced  no  interest  in  his  young  son 
-—gave  no  demonstration  of  awaken- 
ing ailection.  With  time  also  crept 
on  the  angry  and  troubled  elouda 
tnitf  arose  upon  the  poUUcal  horizon 
of  the  land.  The  storm  at  length 
Durat  forth.  The  fatal  struggle  comi- 
menced   between   the    unfortunate 


Charles  and  bis  Parliament ;  and  the 
civil  wars  broke  out.  A  staoch 
Boyalist,  Lord  Clynton  joined  iritli 
enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  monarch  -, 
while  Mr  Lyle,  whose  tenets  were  of 
the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  and 
whose  political  opinions  were  eotireij 
of  that  party,  found  himself  enrolled 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  in  which  his  name  aud  fortune, 
and  his  active,  but  stem,  cold  courage, 
gave  him  much  influence. 

Entirely  deprived  of  the  aSectloDs 
of  a  father,  whom  he  never  reincm- 
bered  to  have  seen,  and  on  whom, 
with  the  usual  levity  of  boyhood,  he 
seldom  or  never  bestowed  a  passing 
thought,  Gerald  Clynton,  or  Gerald 
Lyle,  as  be  was  constantly  called  after 
his  uncle — aud  most  people  knew  not 
that  he  bore  any  other  name— natu- 
rally imbibed  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  his  protector ;  and,  when  tlie 
civil  war  was  openly  declared,  followed 
him  to  the  camp.  The  reflection  never 
erosscd  him,  that  the  unknown  author 
of  his  being  might  be  en^^d  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy ;  that  his  unde  and 
his  fother  might  chance  to  meet  face  to 
face  upon  the  battle-field  \  that  either 
bis  real  parent,  or  the  parent  of  hii 
affections,  might  fall  by  the  hand  of 
the  other.  To  do  justice  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  youth,  no  idea  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  suggested  to  him  by  hi» 
nnde,  not  a  word  mentioned  of  the 
political  sentiments  of  his  father. 
Colonel  Lyle — ^for  such  became  hii 
rank  in  the  Parliamentary  army— was 
a  man  of  firm  adherence  to  hu  prin- 
ciples; and  although  a  cold,  hard 
man,  in  all  things  but  bis  affection 
for  his  adopted  son,  too  earnest  and 
eager  a  supporter  of  the  party  for 
which  he  battled,  to  allow  snch  a  pro- 
selyte to  what  he  considered  the  just 
and  upright  cause — sudi  a  follower  in 
his  own  footsteps  as  his  nephew— 
to  escape  him  on  account  of  any  fa- 
mily considerations,  which  be  stigma- 
tiaed  as  ^^  prejudices  to  be  despised 
and  set  at  nought  in  so  holy  a  matter." 

Enrolled  as  a  volmiteer  in  bis  unde's 
regiment,  Gerald  had,  in  some  of  the 
scanty  moments  of  peace  and  repose 
snatched  between  toe  qniddj  follow* 
ing  phases  of  the  strugglCf  found  op- 
portunities to  cultivate  the  acquamt- 
ance  of  an  old  friend  of  his  nude's^ 
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an  officer  in  the  same  regiment — or 
rather,  it  ought  to  be  owned  without 
rpeerve,  the  acqnaintanco  of  the  fair 
daagbter  of  that  friend.  In  these 
troubled  but  precious  moments  it 
iras,  that  Gerald's  young  heart  first 
awtkened  to  love;  and' when,  upon 
the  death  of  bis  uncle  Colonel  Lyle, 
who  never  recovered  the  wounds  he 
had  received  upon  the  field  of  Naseby, 
oiJ  Lazaras  Seaman  received  the  com- 
maod  of  the  regiment,  it  was  again 
the  bright  eyes  of  pretty  Mistress 
^iildred  that  served  as  a  loadstone  to 
attach  him  to  it,  and  to  attract  him 
to  follow  the  troop  which  garrisoned 
the  lone  mansion  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  England ;  for  Colonel  Laza- 
rus Seaman  was  the  governor  or  com- 
mander of  this  impromptu  sort  of 
fortress;  and  Colonel  Lazarus  Sea- 
man's daughter,  his  only  and  mother- 
child,   quitted  her  father^s  side 
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«.s  little  as  possible.  She  it  was 
who  was  the  tenant  of  the  room  apj- 
pertaining  to  that  balconied  window, 
and  those  bright  and  carefully-tended 
flowers,  to  which  the  eyes  of  Gerald 
uow  so  often  strayed,  as  he  paced  up 
iod  down  th^  dull  court,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  sentinel. 

Gerald's  thoughts,  however,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  were  not  placid,  nor 
were  they  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
object  of  his  affections.  They  dwelt, 
from  time  to  time,  with  grief  upon  his 
trncle,  whose  death  had  excited  in  him 
so  many  bitter  regrets ;  and  those  sad 
recoUeetions,  in  their  turn,  called  forth 
in  him  other  reflections  of  a  new  and 
painful  natnre.  He  recalled  to  mind 
how,  in  Ms  dying  moments,  the  self- 
elected  father  of  bis  youth  had  sum* 
mooed  hun  to  his  side,  and  taHi^ed  to 
him  of  that  other  father  whom  he  had 
never  known ;  how  he  had  spoken,  in 
broken  accents,  and  wjth  much  re- 
uoTBe,  of  the  pHossible  hatred  engen- 
dered between  father  and  son ;  of  hi9 
own  regrets,  now  first  clearly  awa* 
kened  in  him,  that  he  himseli  might 
have  been  the  eause  of  such  a  con- 
snmmattoQ ;  and  how  then,  with  his 
last  breath,  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  mnnnnr  expreaaions  of  bitter  re- 
pentance for  some  oruel  wrong  done, 
the  natnre  of  which  no  longer  met  the 
«ar  of  the  anxious  listener,  and  was 
soon  Ml  ffff  ever  unexplained  in  the 


silence  of  death.  These  sad  rcmem-> 
brances  led  to  a  train  of  thought  of  a 
most  painful  and  harassing  dcscrip* 
tion.  His  position  as  a  voluntary 
supporter  of  a  cause  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  a  father,  whom,  although 
unknown  to  hipi,  it  was  his  duty  to 
honom*  and  obey,  and  as  a69anced  to 
the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  Bepub- 
Ucan  principles  were  so  decided,  ap- 
peared to  him  involved  with  the  most 
perplexing  difiiculties.  New  and  con-i 
fllcting feelings  had  arisen  in  the  young 
man's  breast.  There  was  already 
within  him  a  bitter  struggle  between 
love  and  duty — between  long  incul- 
cated opinions  and  newly  awakened 
emotions.  As  the  one  or  the  other 
feeling  predominated,  Gerald  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  with  gloomy 
face,  or  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  win- 
dow, the  closed  casement  of  which 
seemed  then  to  call  forth  from  him 
gestures  and  words  of  a  somewhat 
testy  impatience. 

*' She  Knows  that  this  is  my  hour 
for  mounting  guard,  and  yet  she  comes 
not  to  the  window.  Slio  shows  no 
sign  of  the  least  thought  or  care  for 
me,"  he  muttered  angi'ily  to  himself, 
stamping  more  firmly  and  sharply  as 
he  recommenced  his  pacing,  after  a 
pause,  in  which  he  had  eyed  the  win- 
dow with  bent  brow  and  bitten  lip. 
^^  But  she  does  not  love  me,"  he  added 
bitterly.  "  She  has  never  loved  me. 
She  has  never  done  otherwise  than 
trifle  with  my  affections — seeking 
for  demonstrations  of  my  love  to  feed 
her  vanity,  and  then  fiinging  them 
aside  with  the  sick  stomach  of  an 
over-pampered  child.  I  am  a  fool  to 
let  myself  be  thus  dragged  at  her 
sku*tfi,  in  such  tinselled  leading-strings. 
Ko;  I  will  loose  myself  from  this 
thraldom.  But  what  if  she  love  an- 
other? More  than  once  I  have  thought 
she  looked  with  much  complacency 
npon  that  young  recruit^the  new 
Yolunteer — that  Maywood,  I  think 
they  call  him.  Were  it  true,  'sdeath  I 
X  would  slit  his  ears  for  Mm.  God 
forgive  me  the  oath  I"  Gerald  asked 
no  forgiveness  for  the  rev^geful 
thought. 

He  was  still  continuing  his  half- 
snnttered  soliloquy  of  je^ousy  and 
spite,  when  the  click  of  a  casement- 
baap  cangbt  his  lovws  ear.    In  a 
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moment,  the  angry  expression  of  his 
brow  was  cleared  away  like  a  mist 
before  the  sun — a  bright  gleam  of 
satisfaction  illumed  his  countenance, 
as  he  looked  eagerly  and  hastily  to- 
wards the  window  of  Mistress  Mil- 
dred^s  chamber.  The  casement  open- 
ed, and  first  appeared  a  fair  hand, 
which,  with  a  long  tapering  jug  of 
blue  and  white  Dutch  porcelain,  was 
bestrewing  water  upon  the  flowera  in 
the  little  wooden  balcony.  Then 
there  stood  at  the  open  window  a 
youthful  female  form ;  but  the  head 
was  bent  down  so  low  over  the  flowers 
— the  damsel  was  so  absorbed  in  her 
gentle  occupation — she  was  of  course 
so  completely  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  any  person  in  the  court  below  who 
might  expect  a  greeting  from  her,  that 
it  was  difficult  at  firat  to  distinguish 
the  features.  A  pure  white,  pinched, 
and  plaited  cap  covered  the  bended 
head,  but  not,  however,  so  entirely, 
as  fully  to  contain  or  hide  a  profusion 
of  dark  brown  hair,  which  perhaps, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
it  should  have  done.  Through  the 
flowers,  also,  that  partially  obscured 
the  long  low  window,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished part  of  a  sad-coloured 
gown,  the  simplicity  of  which,  in  its 
make,  could  not  conceal,  as  perhaps 
it  ought  to  have  done,  the  rounded 
outlines  of  a  full  but  graceful  form ; 
whUe,  at  the  same  time,  its  dull  hue 
was  charmingly  relieved — of  course 
without  any  intention  of  coquetry — 
by  a  ruff  and  gorget  of  the  most  glit- 
tering purity,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  sleeves,  by  two  small,  delicate, 
white  cuffs,  which  seemed  to  be  play- 
ing a  game  of  rivalry  with  the  little 
hands  for  the  palm  of  fairness. 

As  Gerald  hemmed,  and  coughed, 
and  shuffled  with  his  feet  impatiently, 
he  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  one 
hasty  glance  of  the  eyes  which  bent 
over  the  flowers  was  directed  into 
the  court,  and  then  averted  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  but  he  was  no 
doubt  mistaken ;  for  when  the  task  of 
watering  the  plants  was  at  an  end, 
the  head  was  only  raised  to  watch  the 
clouds  for  a  very  short  space  of  time 
— sufficient  time,  however,  to  show 
two  dark  pencilled  eyebrows  placed 
over  a  pair  of  bright  dark  eyes,  in 
that  peculiar  arch  which  gives  a  look 


of  tormenting  etpikgltrie  to  the  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  blooming  cheeks, 
full,  but  not  too  full  for  grace,  two 
laughter-loving  dimples,  which  im- 
parted to  a  lovely  countenance  a 
joyous  and  .fascinating  character^ 
and  then  was  again  wiUidrawn.  The 
fair  white  hand  again  ahready  rested 
upon  the  hasp  of  the  casement,  as  if 
to  close  it,  when  Gerald,  who  hid 
waited  with  renewed  feelings  of  vex- 
ation the  greeting  of  his  lady-love, 
called  in  a  low,  but  almost  angiytone 
of  voice,  *•*'  Mildred ! — ^Mislaness  Mil- 
dred I" 

"  Master  Gerald  Lyie,  is  it  you? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  jou 
were  there  ?"  said  pretty  Mistress 
Mildred,  again  showing  at  the  win- 
dow her  arch  countenance,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  seemed  to  be  at 
most  wicked  variance  with  her  prim 
attire. 

"  Methinks  a  friendly  greeting  were 
not  ill  bestowed  upon  an  old  acquaint- 
ance,'* muttered  the  young  man  in  the 
same  tone  of  testy  impatience. 

"Know  you  not,"  responded  the 
damsel,  with  something  of  the  canting 
whine  adopted  at  the  time,  and  m  % 
semi-serious  tone,  to  the  genuinene^ 
of  which  her  dimples  very  nanghtily 
gave  a  direct  lie — whatever  their 
mistressmight  have  intended — "Knov 
Yon  not,  that  snch  bowings  of  tbe 
head,  and  kissings  of  the  hand,  aro 
but  vain  and  worldly  symbols  and 
delusions.** 

"  Trifle  not  with  me,  I  beseech  yon, 
Mildred,**  said  the  vexed  lover,  '*  for 
my  heai't  is  sad  and  my  mind  is  ha- 
rassed. During  the  weary  hours  of 
my  watch,'  I  have  longed  for  a  smile 
from  that  sweet  face-— a  glance  from 
those  bright  eyes,  as  my  only  solace ; 
and  yet  the  hours  passed  by  and  yoa 
came  not  to  your  window,  although  I 
had  let  you  know  that  it  was  my  hxj 
to  keep  this  watch ;  and  when  yon  did 
come,  yon  would  have.lefl  again  with- 
out a  single  word  to  me.  This  was 
unkind.  And  now  yon  are  there,  yon 
bend  your  brow  upon  me  with  an 
angry  look.  What  have  I  done  to 
offend  yon,  Mildred?  Yon  cannot 
doubt  my  love,  my  truth.** 

"  And  what  is  there  in  my  oondact 
or  hi  my  words  that  can  jnatify  Mav 
ter  Lyle  in  thos  treating  me  ss  a 
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trifler?''  aoswered  Mildred  %vitli  a 
]>}utiiig  air,  ayoiding  any  direct  an- 
swer to  all  his  other  remarks.  ^^  He- 
thinks  I  have  everj  right  to  be  of- 
ftuded  at  so  unjust  an  accusation." 
Bat  in  spite  of  the  gross  offence,  Mis- 
tress MUdred  now  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  of  posishing  it,  bj  withdraw- 
ing from  the  window. 

**  I  offend  you !  you  know  I  would 
give  the  whole  world,  were  it  mine,  to 
spare  you  one  painful  feeling,"  cried  ' 
the  young  man.  ^^  It  is  yon  who 
wrong  me,  it  is  you  who  are  unjust, 
and  even  now  you  seek  to  quarrel 
with  me.  But  perhaps  you  wish  to 
break  the  troth  you  have  given  me — 
perhaps  your  light  heart  has  already 
offered  its  affections  to  another!" 

"As  you  will,  su:.  Perhaps  my 
light  heart,  as  yon  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  would  do  well  to  seek  some  less 
morose  and  tetchy  guardian,"  said 
the  young  lady,  tossing  up  her  head, 
tnd  'preparing  again  to  close  the  win- 
dows. 

But  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the  de- 
spauing  look  and  gestures  of  her 
lover,  the  arched  eyebrow  was  un- 
knlt,  and  raised  with  an  expression 
of  comic  vexation ;  a  smile  luiked 
for  a  moment  in  the  dimples  and  cor- 
ners of  the  pouting  mouth ;  and  then 
at  last  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  decided 
laughter. 

After  indulging  a  moment  in  her 
mirth,  Mildred  looked  at  the  young 
man  fondly,  and  said,  '*  Go  to,  Ge- 
rald !  you  show  not  the  patient  spirit 
of  a  Christian  man ;  and  even  now 
yoar  face  wears  such  a  frown,  as 
methmks  must  have  wrinkled  the  brow 
of  the  jealous  blackamoor  in  those 
«icked  stage-plays,  of  which  my  poor 
mother  told  me,  before  my  father  chid  * 
her  for  it,  and  bid  her  cease  to  speak 
of  snch vanities — ^fie  now!  out  upon 
yon  I  shall  I  throw  you  down  my 
little  mirror  that  you  may  see  that 
face?  Weill  I  am  a  naughty  fro- 
ward  child.  See  there !  I  am  sitting 
on  the  stool  of  penance,  and  I  ask  thee 
pardon." 

"Forgiye  me  also,"  cried  Gerald, 
springing  forward,  his  heart  melting 
t^fore  the  arch  look  of  fondness  that 
beamed  down  upon  him.  "  Forgive 
me  my  pettish  impatience  with  you, 
Mildred." 


"  Forgiveness  of  injmies  is  ordained 
unto  us  as  our  first  of  duties,"  rejoined 
Mildred  with  another  demure  look— 
which  was  all  the  wickeder  for  its 
demureness. 

"  But  why  came  you  not  before, 
my  Mildred  ?  "  said  the  lover,  with  a 
slight  lingering  tone  of  expostulation ; 
"  you  know  not  the  bitterness  of  those 
countless  minutes  of  anxiety,  and 
doubt,  and  eager  waiting." 

"I  could  not  leave  my  father," 
replied  Mildred  more  seriously ;  "  al- 
though he  knows  and  approves  our 
attachment,  he  would  have  chid  me 
had  he  been  aware  that  I  come  to 
have  speech  of  you  from  my  window ; 
and  as  it  is,  I  have  done  wrong  to 
come.  Besides,  he  was  weary,  and 
bade  me  read  to  him,  and  I  sat  by 
his  side,  and  read  to  him  the  Bible, 
until,  in  the  midst  of  an  exhortation 
to  watch  and  pray,  I  heard  a  sound 
that  he  hunself  might  have  called  an 
uplifting  of  the  horn  of  Sion,  and  be- 
hold he  was  snoring  in  his  chair ;  and 
then,  in  the  naughtiness  of  my  heart, 
I  stole  from  his  presence  to  come  to 
my  room — and — and — tend  my  flow- 
ers," she  added  with  an  arch  smile. 

^^  You  thought  of  me  then,  and 
came,  though  late,  to  see  me  ?  "  said 
Gerald  eagerly. 

"  You  ?  Did  I  not  say  my  flowers, 
Master  Gerald  ?  "  asked  Mildred  still 
laughing. 

"  Oh  I  mock  me  no  longer,  cruel 
girl !  You  know  not  all  I  have  suf- 
fered during  this  tedious  watch — all 
the  doubts  and  fears  with  which  my 
poor  mind  has  been  tortured.  Did 
you  know,  you  would  console,  not 
mock  me,  and  one  word  would  con- 
sole all.    Tell  me  you  love  me  still." 

"  One  word,  yon  say — ^what  shall  it 
be  ?  "  said  Mildred,  raising  her  eye- 
b:ows  as  if  to  seek  the  word ;  and 
then,  looking  down  upon  him  kindly, 
she  added,  "  Ever." 

"  And  you  love  none  but  me?  you 
have  no  thought  for  any  other?"  con- 
tinued the  lover  with  an  evident  spice 
of  jealousy  still  lurking  in  his  mind. 

"  What !  two  words  now  ?  "  said 
the  laughing  girl.  "  Are  all  lovers 
such  arrant  beggars?  give  them  a 
penny  and  they  ask  a  groat.  Well  1 
well!  but  one  other,  and  that  shall 
be  the  last.   None  "—and  as  Mildred 
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dpoke,  sbe  bent  herself  over  the  bal- 
cony to  $mile  on  Gerald,  and  rested 
one  tiny  band,  of  coarse  unconscions- 
\j\  on  the  outer  framework. 

"Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear,  my 
pretty,  my  dai'ling  Mildred!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  and  as  be 
spoke,  he  sprang,  musket  on  arm, 
upon  a  stone  bench,  which  stood  out 
ft'om  the  wall  immediately  under 
Mistress  I^IQdred's  window,  and  en- 
deavoured to  snatch  the  white  band 
that  just  peeped  so  invitingly  over 
the  edge  of  the  low  wooden  balcony. 

"  Out  upon  you.  Master  Sentinel," 
said  the  young  lady,  putting  back  her 
hand.  "  Is  It  thus  you  keep  your 
watch?  Another  such  step  and  I 
Bhall  sound  the  alarm,  and  denounce 
you  as  a  deserter  to  your  post.  Look 
ye  I  your  prisoner  will  escape." 

Gerald  instinctively  turned  his  head 
to  the  old  tower  behind  him,  as  he 
stepped  down  again  from  the  stone 
bench,  with  somewhat  of  that  tall- 
betwecn-'the-legs  look,  which  a  spa- 
niel wears  when  repulsed  from  his 
mistress's  lap.  But  there  was  no  one 
stirring.  He  shook  his  head  re- 
proaclifuUy  at  the  laughing  girl. 

"Nay!  I  did  but  remind  you  of 
your  duty,"  said  Mildred;  "  and  you 
know  my  father  sets  much  store  by 
the  capture  of  this  prisoner,  whom  he 
supposes  to  be  some  one  of  rank  and 
note ;  a  fugitive  from  the  dispersed 
army  of  the  malignants;  perhaps  a 
friend  of  the  young  King  of  Scots, 
and,  as  such,  aware  of  Ids  retreat." 

"  I  saw  him  as  they  brought  him 
hither,  after  capturing  him  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  tne  coast,"  replied  the 
young  soldier.  He  is  an  old  cavalier, 
of  a  stately  and  goodly  presence,  al-  ^ 
though  cast  down  by  his  ill  fortune. ' 
But  enough  of  this.  Tell  me,  Mil- 
dred"  But  here  the  ears  of  the 

young  couple  caught  the  sound  of  a 
.distant  belliis  it  came  booming  over 
the  Water  of  the  broad. 

"  Hush  f  It  Is  the  cmfew  from  the 

town,"  s^d  Mildred.    "The  watch 

•  will  now  be  changed.    Back!  back! 

They  will  be  here  du-ectly.    I  must 

away." 

"  Already,"  cried  Gerald  with  rexa- 
tlon.  "  But  another  word,  Mildred— 
but  one — some  token  of  your  lore 
until  wc  meet  again," 
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"  Impossible !"  replied  the  fair  giri. 
"  How  can  you  ask  me  fbr  a  token? 
It  were  very  wrong  in  me  to  give  yon 
such.  You  ask  too  much."  Tiicn,  ts 
she  was  about  to  close  the  window, 
she  exclaimed  again,  "  This  pooriDse 
wants  trimming  sadly.  Alack !  these 
early  frosts  destroy  all  my  poor 
plants;"  and  taking  up  hcrscisson;, 
which  hung  from  her  girdle,  she  snip- 
ped at  a  withered  leaf.  Perhaps 
Mildred's  pretty  little  hand  trembled, 
for  of  course  it  was  an  accident— the 
nnfortunate  scissors,  instead  of  cutting 
the  withered  leaf,  closed  upon  thfe  very 
prettiest  rose  upon  the  little  ti-ee— 
that  rose  happened  to  hang  over  the 
edge  of  the  balcony,  and  so  It  came 
to  pass  that  it  fell  at  Gerald's  feet. 

Gerald  seized  it  and  pressed  it, 
like  aU  true  lovers  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  his  lips. 

"  Thanks !  darling  gurl,"  he  cried. 

**  Thanks !  for  what  ?  "  rejoined 
Mistress  Mlldmi,  putting  on  a  very 
lamentable  air.  "  Now,  don't  sup- 
pose I  have  done  this  purposely.  My 
poor  rose!  how  you  crush  it  and 
tumble  it  in  your  hand.  How  could 
t  be  so  awkward ! "  and  with  these 
words  the  window  was  wholly  closed. 

Gerald  still  stood  with  nis  eves 
fixed  upon  the  window,  when  a  noise, 
as  if  a  sharp  rustling  among  leaves, 
startled  him.  Immediately  upon  the 
alert,  he  looked  cautiously  around; 
but  there  was  no  one  in  tiie  court. 
He  walked  hastily  to  the  parapet 
wall  and  bent  over  it— all  was  still 
except  the  boat  of  the  fishennan, 
whicn  he  had  before  observed.  It 
had  apparently  been  rowed  to  another 
part  of  the  river  about  the  mansion, 
as  a  better  place  for  fishing,  without 
having  been  observed  by  the  inatten- 
tive sentinel,  for  it  was  now  floating 
down  the  stream  towards  the  open- 
ing bito  the  broad.  The  fishennan 
again  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  Suddenly  a  thought 
seemed  to  cross  the  yonn^  soldiers 
brain,  fbr  he  sprang  to  the  boshes 
BtiU  left  growing  near  the  parapet  wall, 
and  searched  hastily  among  the  leav(». 
From  the  ground  beneath  tibeir  tMck 
shelter  he  raised  a  small  packet.  His 
musket  was  sdready  Jeited  into  Us 
right  aim  to  fire  an  alarm,  in  order 
that  the  fisherman  might  be  pursued, 
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as  suspected  of  atteinpriiig  to  cstab- 
Hsh  a  communication  -witli  tlic  pri- 
soner, -when  liis  eye  f«^ll  npon  the 
superscription  of  tlic  packet.  lie 
stared  for  one  moment  witli  sui*prise ; 
and  then  his  colour  clianged,  and  he 
grew  deadly  pale.  His  eye  hurried 
rapidly  to  the  tower — an  exclamation 
of  bitter  gi'ief  burst  from  his  lii)s — and 
he  stood  aghast.  At  this  moment  the 
steps  of  the  soldiers  coming  to  relieve 
guard  rebounded  along  the  vaulted 
passage  communicating  between  the 
court  and  other  parts  of  the  mansion. 
At  the  sound  the  blood  rub^hed  back 
into  Gerald's  face,  until  it  covered 
forehead  and  tem]>lcs.  lie  hastily 
replaced  the  packet  in  the  hiding-place 
where  he  had  discovered  it,  and  stood 
with  musket  in  arm,  and  in  a  state  of 
ill-reinessed  agitation,  awaitmg  the 
corporal  and  guard. 

The  yonug  soldier  who  was  now 
brought  to  relieve  him  from  his  post, 
was  the  same  [Mark  IMaywood  of 
whom  he  had  cx])rcs5ed  his  jealous 
doubts. 

The  usual  ceremony  of  relieving 
guanl  was  gone  through ;  but  although 
tlic  words  of  order  were  few,  these 
few  words  Avere  communicated  by 
Gerald  in  a  brief  angry  tone,  and  rc- 
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coived  by  the  other  j'onng  soldier  with 
a  cold  "frowning  air.  Between  the 
two  young  men  there  appeared  to 
exist  feelings  of  an  instinctive  repul- 
sion. 

As  he  turned  to  leave  the  court, 
Gerald  gave  auother  anxious,  eager 
look  at  the  old  tower,  and  glanced 
askance  at  the  leafy  hiding-place  of 
the  packet.  Another  troubled  sigh 
burst  from  his  heart;  but  whatever 
thoughts  occupied  him  before  passing 
under  the  vaulted  passage,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  well-known  chamber 
casement,  which  was  close  by.  He 
could  evidently  perceive  Mildred's 
graceful  form  partly  ensconced  behind 
a  hanging  to  her  window.  Was  she 
watching  his  departure?  No.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  her  eyes  were 
turned  in  the  du-ection  of  tne  hand- 
some young  recruit  —  that  detested 
May  wood.  And  he  ?  Gerald  looked 
round  once  more.  He  felt  convinced 
that  the  young  sentinePs  eves  were 
fixed  upon  pretty  Mistress  Mildi-ed^s 
window.  It  was  In  a  high  state  of 
agitation — a  new  fit  of  raging  jealousy 
mingling  with  other  painful  and  ha- 
rassing emotions,  that  Gerald  followed 
the  coii)oral  and  soldicra  from  the 
court. 


CuArxEtt  II. 


"  O,  'tis  your  son ! 
I  know  him  not. 
I'll  be  no  father  to  so  TUe  a  son." 

RowLKY,  {Woman  Xeret  Vi-red.) 

"  Yet  1  hare  comfort,  ff  by  any  means 
I  get  a  blessing  from  my  father's  bands.*' 

Idi:M. 


Gerald  sat  with  a  troubled  and 
moody  air  upon  one  of  the  stone 
benches  of  the  low  hall,  whichj  for- 
merly intended,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of 
waiting-room  for  the  domestics  of  the 
establishment,  was  now  used  as  the 
guai*d-room.  Although  his  thoughts 
were  not  upon  the  objects  around  him, 
.  he  seemed  to  be  assiduously  employed 
in  cleaning  and  arranging  his  accoutre- 
ments— for  in  spite  of  his  birth  and 
the  fortune  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
uncle,  he  was  still  left  to  fulfil  the  very 
humblest  and  most  irksome  duties  of 
a  military  life. 

It  had  been  part  of  the  severe  Colo- 
nel Lyle's  system  of  education  to  m- 


ure  his  adopted  son  to  every  toil  and 
privation  that  might  give  health  and 
hardihood  to  mind  as  well  as  body ; 
and  upon  the  same  principle,  when  he 
had  enrolled  the  boy  as  a  volunteer  in 
his  own  troop,  he  had  compelled  him 
to  serve  as  a  common  soldier.  Tho 
colon  el's  strict  and  somewhat  over- 
TiTought  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as 
his  peculiar  political  opinions,  bad  led 
him,  moreover,  to  declare,  that  what- 
ever the  artificial  position  of  his  adopt- 
ed son  in  the  supposed  scale  of  society, 
it  should  be  by  merit  only  that  the 
young  volunteer  should  rise  from  the 
ranks  through  the  various  grades  of 
military  distinction  ;    and  upon  his 
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deathbed  he  had  nrged  his  friend  Sea- 
man to  porsne  the  same  system,  as 
long  as  Gendd  shonld  fed  disposed  to 
follow  under  him  the  career  of  arms. 
Although  received,  therefore,  with  cer- 
tain reservations,  npon  an  equality  of 
footing  into  the  family  of  Colonel 
Seaman,  and  in  some  measure  looked 
upon  as  the  accepted  lover  and  future 
husband  of  the  coloncFs  fair  daughter, 
young  Gerald  found  himself  conclemn- 
ed  to  go  through  all  the  inferior  duties 
and  occupations  of  a  common  soldier. 
Long  accustomed,  however,  by  his 


them  into  flight  from  the  country.  It 
was  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  taken.  Gerald 
knew  how  almost  certain  would  be  the 
old  cavalier's  condemnation  under  such 
circumstances.  But  there  were  oi- 
dently  hopes  of  saving  him.  Com- 
munications, it  was  clear,  had  been 
established  with  the  prisoner  by  per- 
sons outside  the  walls  of  the  fortre^. 
It  was  known  probably,  that,  by  per- 
mission of  the  commander,  the  pri- 
soner was  allowed  to  take  the  air  for 
a  certain  time  daily,  in  the  small  oomt 


uncle's  strict  and  unbending  system  of    beneath  the  walls  of  the  tower  in 


training,  to  hardships  little  regarded 
by  a  roughly-nurtured  youth  of  his 
years,  he  never  thought  of  murmuring 
against  this  harsh  probation ;  and  if, 
now,  he  pursued  his  occupation  with 
a  troubled  brow,  it  was  far  other 


which  he  was  confined ;  and  this  op- 
portunity was  watched,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  conveyance  of  tJie  commonica- 
tion  into  the  hand  of  the  prisoner. 

The  conflicting  struggle  which  bad 
arisen  in  Gerald's  mind,  now  gave 


thoughts  that  caused  that   look  of    place  to  one   overpowering  feeling. 


doubt  and  uneasiness. 

The  vaguest  suspicions  of  his  mis- 
tress's fickleness  were  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  jealous  temperament  of  a 
youth  like  Gerald,  whose  naturally 
ardent  and  passionate  disposition, 
whoso  hot  Clynton  blood  had  been 
only  subdued,  not  quenched,  by  the 
strict  education  of  his  severe,  cold 
uncle  Lyle.  But  there  were  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  fiir  more  momentous 
and  harassmg  nature  which  now  as- 
sailed him.  The  packet  which  he  had 
discovered  among  the  bushes  growing 
close  upon  the  parapet  wall,  and  whi(£ 
had  evidently  been  conveyed  bystealth 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress, 
had  borne  the  following  superscrip- 
tion:—"For  the  Lora  Clynton — 
these." 

It  was  Lord  Clynton,  then — it  was 
his  own  father,  who  was  a  prisoner 
within  those  walls. 

Under  sad  auspices  were  his  filial 
affections  now  first  awakened.  He 
was  aware  of  the  danger  that  must 
attend  his  unhappy  parent  should  he 
be  discovered  to  be,  as  was  probably 
the  case,  one  of  those  obstinate  malig- 
nants,  as  they  were  termed,  who,  after 
having  made  reluctant  submission 
when  the  fate  of  arms  proved  fatal 
to  Charles  I.,  had  again  joined  the 
royalist  troops  when  the  standard 
was  raised  for  the  young  prince, 
and  fought  in  his  cause,  until  the 
final  overthrow  at  Worcester  forced 


He  was  determined  at  all  risks,  and 
at  whatever  sacrifice  to  himself,  to 
save  his  father.  The  breach  of  trust 
— ^the  dereliction  from  his  honour— 
the  probability  of  being  obliged  to 
renounce  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loved, 
if  detected  in  assisting  in  a  plot  to 
favour  the  evasion  of  the  old  cavalier 
— all  faded  away  before  his  sight,  and 
appeared  as  naught  when  oomjpared 
with  the  hope  of  rescuing  his  father 
from  his  cruel  situation.  What  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  was  which  Lonl 
Clynton's  friends  seemed  to  be  devis- 
ing, in  order  to  effect  his  escape,  or 
how  far  he  could  assist  in  snch  a 
project,  he  was  unable  to  divine.  But 
the  one  thought  was  there,  and  mas- 
tered all — ^the  thought  that,  on  open- 
ing the  way  of  escape  before  his  father, 
he  should  be  able  to  say,  "Father, 
bless  thy  long-estranged  son ;  it  is  he 
who  saves  thee."  The  rest  was  doubt, 
confusion,  and  darkness. 

A^^  and  again  did  he  turn  over 
in  his  mind  a  thousand  projects  bj 
which  to  aid  in  the  evasion  of  the 
prisoner.  A  gam  and  again  did  he 
endeavour  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  been  already  purp<ksed.  All  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  impracticable  on 
the  one  hand,  Imd  a  mystery  on  tie 
other.  Already  the  consciousness  of 
his  secret  induced  him  to  look  upon 
every  one  with  suspicious  eyes,  as  an 
enemy  or  a  spy  npon  his  conduct. 
But  most  of  all,  with  that  prejudice 
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which  pointed  him  otit  his  supposed 
rival  as  the  object  of  peculiar  hatred, 
did  he  look  upon  Mark  May  wood  as 
his  enemy  in  this  matter — that  Mark 
Majwood,  whose  violent  party  feei- 
iDgs,  and  fierce  Republican  abhorrence 
of  royalty  and  the  adherents  of  the 
dllen  royalty  of  England,  had  already 
manifested  themselves  in  such  fre- 
qaent  outbreaks  since  his  arrival  as  a 
fresh  recruit  in  the  troop—that  Mark 
Maywood,  who,  in  case  of  the  evasion 
of  one  of  the  detested  cavaliers,  would 
be  foremost  to  hunt  him  to  the  death 
—that  Mark  Maywood,  who,  even 
now,  kept  watch  over  his  father's  pri- 
soD,  and  might,  if  he  discovered  the 
packet  which  was  intended  for  the  old 
man'8  hand,  thwart  for  ever  the  only 
means  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner's  es- 
cape. And  as  this  thought  came  across 
him,  Gerald  counted,  in  an  agony  of 
mind,  all  the  possibilities  by  which  the 
packet  might  meet  the  sentiners  eye. 
With  beating  heart  he  reviewed,  in 
imagination,  every  leaf  which  hid 
it,  every  overhanging  branch  which 
might  add  to  its  concealment.  Bit- 
terly did  he  reproach  himself  in  his 
heart,  that  he  had  thrown  it  back  to 
its  hiding-place  so  hastily  and  care- 
lessly upon  hearing  the  approach  of 
the  guard.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if 
the  packet  were  discovered,  it  would 
hare  been  he  who  had  delivered  up  his 
father,  who  had  betrayed  the  secret 
OQ  which  depended  his  father's  safety. 
The  thought,  however,  that  the  even- 
ing was  closing  in,  somewhat  consoled 
him.  Eternally  long  seemed  the  time 
^nt  in  this  mute  agony  of  doubt. 
At  length  the  hour  sounded  for  the 
relief  ^  the  guard,  and  Gerald^s  heart 
lieat  painfully.  Now  he  might  learn 
whether  Maywood  had  made  the 
dreaded  discovery.  He  placed  bim- 
eelf  as  if  by  chance  in  the  passage 
throng  which  the  guard  had  to  pass 
with  the  report  to  the  governor,  and 
gazed  with  scrutinizing  look  into  the 
face  of  the  young  soldier  as  he  went 
bv,  as  if  he  could  read  an  answer  to 
hii  dreaded  doubts  in  those  dark  eyes. 
Mark  Maywood's  face,  to  which,  in 
f  pite  of  its  beauty,  the  closely  clipped 
dark  hair  in  Roundhead  fashion,  con- 
trasting with  the  thick  mustache, 
garea  harsh  and  hard  look,  was  stem, 
frowning,  and  expressive  of  that  sul- 
b:n  severity  which  was  usually  put 
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on  hy  the  enthudfists  of  the  day. 
In  such  a  face  Crerald  could  read 
nothing  to  dissipate  his  doubts,  but 
every  thing  to  strengthen  them. 
Anxiously  did  he  await  the  return 
of  the  relieved  sentinel  to  the  guard- 
room. But  when  Mark  Maywood 
came  at  last,  he  interchanged  but 
a  few  sentences  with  the  older  and 
sterner  of  his  comrades,  said  .not  a 
word  to  Gerald,  and,  taking  a  well 
worn  Bible  in  his  hand,  flung  himself 
on  a  bench,  and  soon  seemed  lost  in 
serious  devotion.  Once,  in  truth,  Ge- 
rald fancied  that  he  raised  his  eye  to 
scan  him,  as  if  with  scorn,  and  then 
indeed  he  first,  remarked  that  May- 
wood  twisted  between  his  fingers  a 
rose.  For  a  moment  his  aversion  to 
the  young  soldier  as  an  enemy  to  be 
dreaded  for  his  father^s  sake,  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  hatred  to  him  as  a  sus- 
pected rival.  That  rose?  how  had 
he  obtained  it?  Could  l^lildred  be  so 
base  as  to  encoturag^  the  handsome 
young  enthusiast,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
gloomy  character,  had  evidently,  to 
Gerald's  jealous  eye,  shown  himself 
feelingly  alive  to  the  attraction  of 
pretty  Mistress  Mildred's  diarms?  For 
a  moment  the  feelings  of  jealousy  so 
completely  oveipowered  all  others, 
that  he  started  forward  to  challenge 
the  young  man  to  account  for  the 
possession  of  that  rose.  But  again 
the  thoughts  of  his  father  came  across 
him.  Such  a  challenge  must  neces- 
sarily involve  him  in  a  quarrel — a 
quarrel  would  be  followed  by  an  arrest 
for  breach  of  discipline — a  confine- 
ment of  some  hours,  durhig  which,  he, 
who  might  have  aided  his  father's 
escape,  might  perhaps  have  left  him 
to  perish;  and  swallowing  with  an 
effort  all  the  bitter  feelings  that  al- 
most choked  him — he  again  turned 
away  and  sought  his  hard  couch. 

Sleep  he  could  not ;  or  if  he  dozed, 
the  conflicting  feelings  of  doubt,  ap- 
prehension for  his  father,  and  burning 
jealousy,  still  flitted  through  his  mina 
like  a  troubled  and  tormenting  night- 
mare ;  and  the  next  day  Gerald  arose 
with  the  earliest  dawn,  in  a  state  of 
mind  the  uneasiness  of  which  seemed 
intolerable. 

The  morning  broke — the  day  ad- 
vanced—  and  as  no  new  measures 
seemed  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the    prisoner,  Gerald's  mind  began 
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Jij  deMees  to  be  relieved  from  its 
trembliag  apprehensions  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  packet ;  eagerly  did 
Jie  await  the  hoar  of  his  own  guard, 
ivhlch,  in  the  cenrse  of  the  mornings 
was  announced  to  him  to  be  at  noon, 
and  as  usual  in  the  small  inner  court. 
His  heart  beat  with  impatience  to  see 
whether  the  secret  communication 
still  remahied  in  its  hiding-place,  and 
to  facilitate,  if  possible,  the  means  of 
its  fallmg  into  his  father's  hands* 

At  length  the  hour  arrived — ^Ac^ 
companied  by  the  corporal  and  the 
<other  soldiers  of  the  guard,  he  was 
taken  to  relieve  his  predecessor  on 
^he  post,  and  after  an  interchange  <^ 
the  usual  formalities,  was  left  alone. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  examine  the 
bush  into  which,  on  the  previous 
tsvcning,  had  been  flung  the  packet. 
After  looking  carefully  around  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  absorbing  thought 
which  now  occupied  his  attention, 
casting  one  glance,  accompanied  by 
a  troubled  sigh,  upon  Mildred's  win- 
dow, he  approached  the  wall.  Be- 
[fore,  however,  he  could  put  aside  the 
leaves,  several  heavy  steps  resounded 
through  the  vaulted  passage,  and  Ge- 
rald drew  back  from  the  wall  with  all 
the  seeming  unconcern  he  could  as- 
sume. 

The  persons  who  entered  the  court 
were  the  commander,  Lazarus  Seaman 
himself,  and  three  soldiers.  With  a 
grave  salute,  and  a  few  words  to  Ge- 
rald, the  colonel  gave  directions  that 
the  heavy  gate  of  the  prison  tower 
ishould  be  opened,  and  motioning  to 
•one  of  the  soldiers  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  remain  behind,  he  enter- 
ed the  tower  with  the  two  others, 
fthd  was  immediately  heard  mounting 
the  winding  stair  leading  to  the  room 
'  above,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined. 

'  Again  did  Gerald's  heart  beat  thick 
with  apprehension.  What  could  be 
the  purpose  of  this  visit  of  the  go- 
vernor to  his  prisoner?  Had  a  report 
of  the  previous  evening  been  the  cause 
.  of  this  fresh  examination?  Did  it  re- 
sult from  the  discovery  of  the  secret 
packet?  Gerald  trembled — a  mo- 
ment's search  among  those  bushes 
'  would  convince  him  of  the  reality  or 
vanity  of  his  agonizing  fears,  and  yet 
he  did  not  dare  to  stir  a  strp  to  solve 
his  doubts.    The  eye  of  the  other  sol- 
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dier  was  upon  him.  Helisienedwitk 
straining  ears  to  catch  the  faiotest 
sound  that  came  from  the  tower,  as  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  hear 
what  passed  in  the  chamber  of  the 
prisoner ;  striving,  at  the  same  time, 
to  master  all  expression  of  his  feel* 
ings,  lest  his  secret  should  be  read 
upon  his  brow  by  the  very  anxiety 
to  conceal  it.  Useless  eflTort ;  for  tk 
soldier  who  remained  behind  paid  littk 
heed  to  him,  and  would  hare  been 
totally  unable  to  comprehend  his  mo- 
tives for  uneasiness,  had  even  its  ex- 
pression been  visible. 

At  length  the  steps  of  the  governor 
and  his  party  were  heard  descending 
the  stairs  of  the  tower.  As  they 
emerged  into  the  court,  Gerald  started 
vfith  a  fresh  burst  of  nncontroUabie 
agitation.  The  old  cavalier  foUowed 
the  Roundhead  colonel.  With  a  few 
more  words  to  signify  to  his  prisoser 
that  the  time  allotted  to  him  to  take 
the  air  in  that  court  was  but  short, 
Lazarus  Seaman  again  retired. 

The  soldier,  already  mentioned,  re- 
mained behind  as  a  sort  of  extra  aen- 
tinel,  or  watch,  to  prevent  all  posltH- 
lity  of  escape,  during  the  tune  the 
prisoner  was  permitted  to  promenade 
the  open  space. 

Gerald  was  in  the  presence  of  his 
father ! 

With  what  OYerpowering  emotion 
did  he  now  long  to  throw  himself  ioto 
those  arms,  and  be  pressed  to  his  fa- 
ther's heart  I  And  yet  the  utmost 
caution  was  necessary.  A  word  might 
deprive  him  of  all  power  to  assist  the 
prisoner  in  his  projected  escape.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  hx* 
restrained  his  feelings,  and  watched 
the  noble  form  of  the  old  cavalier  a5 
he  paced  slowly  and  sadly  up  snd 
down  the  court. 

That,  then,  was  his  father ! 

The  dark  mourning  habit  whieli 
Lord  Clynton  wore  in  imitation  ©i' 
many  of  the  Royalist  party,  after  the 
execution  of  their  unfortunate  master, 
although  soiled  and  torn,  gave  him  as 
air  of  dignity  in  spite  of  its  look  oi 
sadness ;  and  the  long  grizzled  beard, 
which  had  evidently  remained  dih 
trimmed,  having  been  left  probaMy 
to  grow  uncultured  as  a  sign  of  sor- 
row, bestowed  upon  him  an  imposia^ 
expression,  in  sj^te  of  its  neglected 
State. 
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'  Although  cast  do^vm  and  worn  out 
bj  disappointment  and  vexation, 
there  was  evidently  a  feverish  and 
teety  impatience  in  the  old  man's 
iDanner,  which  was  periiaps  a  symp- 
tom of  the  family  temperament ;  and 
Grerald  observed  tliat  from  time  to 
time  he  looked  sharply  at  both  the 
ftentinels,  and  then  cast  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  clamp  of  bushes  near  the 
Wall.  The  packet  then  was  supposed 
by  the  prisouer  to  be  still  there  ;  but 
yet  uneasiness  and  doubt  were  visible 
in  his  hasty  looks.  In  reflecting  upon 
the  position  of  the  barred  window  of 
the  prisoner's  chamber,  Gerald  re- 
membered that  its  tenant  might  have 
witnessed  the  approach  of  the  sup- 
f>osed  fisherman,  and  divined  his  mo- 
tive, without  being  able  to  see  what 
had  passed  near  the  bushes  them- 
flfelves. 

The  old  man  was  consequently  still 
doubtful  as  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munication which  was  to  be  the  key 
to  his  escape,  and  even  more  anxious 
lis  to  the  means  by  which  he  might 
reach  it.  Gerald  watched  with  pal- 
pitating heart,  how,  in  his  prome- 
jiade,  the  old  cavalier  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  unconsciously, 
the  parapet  wall.  Had  he  been  alone, 
kll,  he  said  to  himself,  would  have 
been  well ;  but  there  was  another 
witness  to  observe  the  prisoner's  ac- 
tions. Gerald  in  his  turn  also  scni- 
tlnized  the  comrade  of  his  watch,  and 
turned  over  in  his  mind  schemes  to 
elude  his  vigilance. 

The  man  employed  upon  the  extra 
duty  of  this  watch  was  well  known 
to  him  by  sight  and  reputation,  lie 
Was  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
Dutch  extraction  ;  and  certainiy  there 
was  much  in  his  heavy  features,  sleepy 
Dyes,  and  phlegmatic  temperament, 
which  seemed  to  attest  the  truth  of 
such  a  supposition  —  a  supposition 
•which  was  still  more  borne  out  by  the 
report  that  he  owned  the  euphonious 
appellation  of  Gideon  Van  Gusc.  This, 
however,  was  but  vague  hearsay ;  for, 
in  imitation  of  the  fantastic  habit  of 
some  of  the  fanatics  of  the  time, 
Gideon  had  adopted  a  pious  cogno- 
Inen,  the  softness  of  which  he  perhaps 
fancied  to  accord  well  with  his  own 
placable  and  quiet  disposition.  He 
Went  by  the  name  of  Godlamb  Gideon, 
except  upon  those  occasions  when 
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some  of  the  more  wicked  of  his  com- 
rades took  advantage  of  certain  drowsy 
and  somniferous  points  in  his  indolent 
character,  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
nickname  of  Go-to-bed  Godlamb. 

As  Gerald  cast  his  scrutinizing  look 
upon  him.  Master  Go-to-bed  God- 
lamb was  standing  planted  against  a 
wall,  in  the  full  warmth  of  an  autumnal 
sun,  perched  upon  one  leg,  according 
to  a  habit  which  he  seemed  to  have 
inherited,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  from 
the  cranes  of  the  country  of  his  fathers, 
and  which  he  was  generally  observed 
to  adopt  when  in  a  more  than  usually 
drowsy  disposition.  His  other  Ic^ 
was  twisted  round  its  brother,  in 
somewhat  incomprehensible  fashion. 
But  in  spite  of  this  supposed  indica- 
tion of  drowsiness,  Gideon's  light  eyes 
stared  out  from  under  his  preposte- 
rously high  steeple  hat  with  unusual 
wakefidness  and  rotundity,  and  gave 
to  his  not  very  expressive  physiog- 
nomy the  appearance  of  that  of  an 
owl. 

Gerald  thanked  the  good  fortune 
that  had  sent  him,  at  such  a  moment, 
a  comrade  of  so  drowsy  and  phleg- 
matic a  nature.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  watched  for  some  further  in- 
dications of  the  usual  results  of  Go- 
to-bed  Godlamb's  pious  meditations. 
The  eyes  tcould  still  preserve  a  most 
provoking  rotundity  ;  nay,  more,  they 
appeared  determined,  out  of  the  most 
obstinate  spirit  of  opposition,  to  as- 
sume at  that  moment  a  liveliness  they 
never  had  been  known  to  assume  be- 
fore, since  they  had  opened  on  the 
light  of  day. 

The  old  cavalier  still  paced  the 
court,  but  nearer  to  the  bushes  than 
before.  Impatient,  also,  at  the  loss 
of  the  precious  moments  as  tliey  hur- 
ried by,  Gerald  approached  his  com- 
rade. 

**  You  seem  weary,  friend,"  he 
said. 

"  Yea,  verily,"  answered  Godlamb 
Gideon  through  his  nose.  "  My  soul 
is  wear}*  with  long  watching ;  but  if 
the  flesh  be  weak,  the  spirit  is  still 
strong." 

"  Give  way,  comrade,  give  way," 
insinuated  Gerald  ;  "  I  will  keep 
watch  for  both,  and  none  shall  be  tho 
wiser." 

**  Nay,  bat  the  labourer  is  worlliv 
of  his  hire,"   snorted  Gideon  with 
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machnnctioD.  ^*  Odds  pitdkiiis,  man,** 
he  blurted  ont  immediatelj  after- 
wards, in  another  and  more  natural 
tone,  ^^  would  you  have  me  in  arrest 
affain  for  sleeping  on  my  post? 
That  is  to  saj,'^  continued  the  Puri- 
tan soldier,  casting  up  his  eyes,  and 
again  resuming  Ms  canting  whine, 
'^  yerily  and  of  a  truth  the  hand  of 
the  scourger  has  been  heavy  upon 
me;  the  unjust  have  prevailed  against 
me ;  but  I  will  watch,  that  I  fall  not 
again  into  their  toils." 

Gerald  turned  away  with  impatient 
vexation.  At  that  moment  the  old 
cavalier,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  few  words  passing  between  the 
two  sentinels,  to  approach  the  bushes 
nnobserved,  was  bending  down  to 
possess  himself  of  the  packet.  As 
G«rald  turned  he  again  drew  back, 
his  purpose  unfulfilled. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  the  other 
sentinel,  Gerald  now  made  a  sign  to 
the  old  man,  with  his  finger  placed 
upon  his  lips,  to  say  not  a  woni,  but 
to  repose  his  confidence  in  him.  The 
prisoner  started  with  surprise,  and 
looked  at  the  young  soldier  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  doubt.  Before 
making  any  further  demonstration, 
Grerald  again  turned  in  his  walk,  to 
assure  himself  that  Gideon  observed 
nothing  of  this  interchange  of  looks 
with  the  prisoner,  and  then  again 
turning  his  back  to  him,  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  with  a  look  of 
fervour  and  truth,  which  would  have 
been  alone  sufficient  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  old  cavalier,  and  passing 
as  near  him  as  he  could  with  prudencCi 
murmured  in  a  low  tone,  ^*  Trust  to 
me!*^  The  old  man  again  started; 
but  there  was  more  of  pleasurable 
surprise,  and  less  of  doubt,  in  his  ex- 
pression. Gerald^s  heart  beat  wildly, 
as  his  father^s  eye  beamed  upon  him 
for  the  first  time  with  kindly  and 
grateful  feeling. 

The  young  soldier  agun  looked  at 
his  comrade.  Gideon's  eyes  were  now 
beginning  to  dose,  in  the  excess  of 
hia  fervour  over  the  pious  page.  Walk* 
ing  quietly  to  the  protecting  bushes, 
Gerald  bent  over  the  parapet  as  if  to 
look  into  the  stream,  and  plunging 
his  arm  at  the  same  time  into  the 
leaves,  felt  for  the  packet.  After  a 
moment's  fear  and  doubt,  he  touched 
it— he  drew  it  forth.    By  a  move- 


ment of  his  head,  he  saw  the  eld  nan 
watching  him  with  increasing  agita- 
tion ;  but,  giving  him  another  look  to 
re-assure  him,  Greraid  rose  from  kis 
posture,  and  was  about  to  oonoealthe 
packet  in  his  bandoleer,  when  it  dip- 
ped from  his  fingers  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  At  the  noise  of  the  £iJl, 
Gideon's  eyes  again  opened,  and  were 
lifted  up  with  owl-like  sagacity  of  ex- 
pression. Gerald's  foot  was  already 
upon  the  packet.  Neither  he  nor  the 
old  cavalier  dared  to  interchange  a 
look«  Gideon's  eyes  said,  as  plainly 
as  eyes  could  speak,  that  they  were 
not  asleep,  and  had  not  betR  asleep, 
and  never  intended  to  go  to  sleep- 
in  fact,  were  wonderfully  wakehiL 
Aware  that  he  could  not  remain 
motionless  upon  the  spot  where  be 
stood,  under  the  full  stare  of  Gideon's 
eyes,  Gerald  let  fall  his  musket,  as  if 
by  accident,  and  then  kneeling  with 
bis  back  to  his  fellow-sentinel,  con* 
trived  adroitly  to  raise  the  packet  at 
the  same  time  with  his  musket,  and 
to  conceal  it  upon  his  peiaon.  The 
prisoner  was  following  bis  movemenU 
with  anxious  eagerness. 

Possessed  of  the  predons  doeume&ti 
Gerald  now  felt  the  impossibility  of 
giving  it  into  his  father's  hands,  as 
long  as  the  eyes  of  Godlamb  Gideon 
were  npon  them.  There  appeared  to 
him  to  be  but  one  practicable  manntf 
of  conveying  the  desired  intelligence 
contained  within  it  to  the  prisoner— 
namely,  by  examining  himself  the 
contents,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
exdte  the  suspicions  of  his  comrade, 
and  then  cofiimunicating  them  in  Iot 
and  broken  sentences  to  his  £ither. 

Placed  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  i 
be  observed  by  Gideon,  he  took  thrj 
packet  from  his  bosom,  and 
the  movement  of  bre^dng  the  hsm 
ing,  looked  imploringly  at  the 
cavalier.   The  old  man  comi 
the  glance,  hesitated  for  a  mom^ 
with  a  look  of  doubt,  and  then,  dei 
ing  his  brow  with  an  expression 
resolution,  as  if  there  were  no  otl 
means,  nodded  his  head  stealtiiilrl 
the  young  soldier,  and  moving  to 
of  the  stone  benches  fixed  against 
walls  of  the  court,  the  Anthest 
moved  from  the  spot  where  Gidc 
stood,  flung  hims^  down  upon 
and  with  his  face  bnried  between 
hands,  seemed  absorbed  in  thoni 
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From  one  of  the  capacious  pockets 
<rf  his  fall  hose,  Gerald  now  produced 
&  book— it  was  the  Bible ;  for  it  was 
the  fittfaion  of  the  times  among  the 
Puritanical  party  to  carry  the  holy 
book  about  the  person.  With  a  short 
humble  prayer  that  he  might  not  be 
thonght  to  desecrate  the  sacred  volume 
bj  applying  it  to  a  purpose  of  con- 
cealment for  his  father's  sake,  he 
placed  upon  its  open  pages  the  lef  ter, 
which  formed  the  only  contents  of  the 
packet,  after  having  first  torn  away 
and  concealed,  unobserved,  the  en* 
Tdope,  and  then  resumed  his  mono« 
toDons  pacing  up  and  down  the  court. 
(rideon  observed  his  comrade^s 
seeming  devotion,  and  appearing  de- 
termini  to  outrival  him  in  excess  of 
z«al,  ^yplied  himself  more  sedulously 
than  ever  to  his  book. 

^^  Your  Mends  are  on  the  alert — a 
logger  lies  off  the  coast  ready  for  your 
escape,'*  said  Gerald  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  old  cavalier,  as  he  passed  as  near 
to  him  in  his  walk  as  discretion  would 
permit. 

Soch  was  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  communication. 
The  old  man  made  a  gentle  inclina- 
tion of  his  head,  to  show  that  he  un- 
derstood him,  without  raising  it  from 
between  his  hands.  The  young  sol- 
dier looked  at  Gideon;  Gideon  had 
shifted  his  legs,  and  perched  himself 
in  an  attitude  bearing  a  more  direct  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  reposing  crane 
than  ever.  Gerald  again  cast  his 
^es  upon  his  open  book — 

^*  All  is  prepared  for  to-night,^*  he 
continued  to  mutter,  as  he  again  slow- 
ly passed  the  seat  of  the  prisoner. 
*^  llave  the  bars  of  your  window  been 
cut  by  the  file  already  conveyed  to 
you?" 

The  old  man  again  bowed  his  head 
>itli  an  affirmative  movement. 

Aa  Cverald  turned  once  more,  Go-to- 
bed  Godlamb  was  nodding  his  head 
over  his  book,  as  if  in  very  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  its  contents,  but  un- 
fortmuUely  with  so  much  energy — 
that  he  jerked  it  up  again  into  an  up- 
pottore— and  immediately  began 
Btraigfat  before  him  wiUi  great 


bit  his  lips  with  vexation, 
and  eontinned  his  walk.  His  eyes 
were  seeningly  employed  upon  the 
page  befoehim — > 


^^  A  boat  will  be  brought  without 
noise  under  the  walls  at  twelve  this 
night,"  continued  the  anxious  son, 
repassing  his  father,  where  he  sat. 
^^  You  must  descend  from  your  win- 
dow by  your  bed-clothes." 

Gerald  resumed  his  walk.  Gideon 
was  winking  and  blinking  with  much 
energy — 

^*  The  only  difficulty  is  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  sentinel  who  shall 
have  the  midnight  watch  " — muttered 
Gerald,  as  he  again  came  back  past 
the  prisoner. 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  at  him  anxiously. 

Gideon  was  again  nodding,  but  with 
a  lesser  degree  of  enthusiasm,  as  Ge- 
rald turned  himself  that  way.  The 
young  man  quickened  his  step,  and 
was  soon  once  more  by  his  father's 
side — 

'^  Eveiy  means  that  lie  in  my  power 
shall  ^  employed  to  favour  your 
escape,"  whispered  Gerald,  with  much 
emotion. 

The  prisoner  gave  him  an  enquiring 
glance,  as  if  to  ask  his  meaning— Ge- 
rald looked  round — Godlamb  was  now 
snoring,  after  the  fashion  of  a  well- 
known  farm-yard  animal — not  the  one 
whose  name  he  bore. 

^^  God  gi*ant,"  continued  the  young 
man  in  much  agitation,  *^  that  the  lot 
fall  to  me  to  be  the  sentiy  on  that 
watch — then  all  were  well !" 

H  And  who  are  you,  young  man," 
said  the  cavalier,  *^  who  thus  inte- 
rest yourself  so  warmly  in  my  fate  ?" 

Gerald  could  no  longer  command 
his  feelings.  He  flung  himself  at  the 
old  man's  feet. 

"Father!"  he  exclaimed  in  smo- 
thered accents,  "  give  me  thy  bless- 
ing." 

"  Your  father !  1 1"  cried  the  old 
cavalier ;  "  you  my  son !  you  Gerald 
Clynton!  no— -no ^^  Gerald  Lyle,  I 
should  have  said.    Tell  me  not  so." 

"  I  am  your  son  Gerald — Gerald 
Clynton — Oh,  call  me  by  that  name  I " 
exclaimed  the  kneeling  young  man 
in  a  choked  voice ;  for  the  tears  were 
starting  into  his  eyes. 

"  Thon  art  no  son  of  mine.  I  know 
thee  not  I  Leave  me  1 "  said  Lord 
Clynton,  springing  from  his  seat  in 
bitter  anger. 

Go-to-bed Godlamb  stirred  uneasily 
upon  his  post.    Geiald  rQSO  quickly 
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from  bis  knees,  trembling  with  agita- 
tion ;  for  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  hit 
emotion,  be  had  QoflScient  presence  of 
jnind  to  look  cantiously  round  at  his 
sleeping  comrade.  Gideon's  eyes  were 
still  closell  over  his  book,  in  that  pro* 
found  mystery  of  devotion  which  was 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  traits. 

"My  father!"  cried  Gerald  im- 
ploringly to  the  old  man,  who  now 
stood  looking  towards  him  with  a 
hai'sh  and  stubborn  expression  of 
countenance,  althongh  the  workings 
of  emotion  were  faintly  perceptible  in 
the  lineaments  of  his  face. 

Loi*d  Clynton  waved  him  impa- 
tiently away,  and  turned  aside  his 
head. 

"  Oh,  repulse  me  not,  my  father  1" 
cried  Gerald  with  imploring  looks. 
**  Why  am  I  still  the  proscribed  son 
of  your  affections?  What  have  I 
done,  to  be  thus  driven  from  your 
arms  ?  Am  I  still— though  iiftocent 
of  all  wrong — to  pay  so  crnel  a  pe^ 
nalty  for  my  unhappy  birth?" 

"  Allude  not  to  your  mother  I"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man  passionately. 
'^  Defile  not  her  memory  even  by  a 
thought,  base  boy  I  Were  she  living 
still,  she  also  would  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge her  degenerate  son." 

"  Great  God  \  what  have  I  done  to 
merit  this?"  said  the  unhappy  son, 
forgetting,  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
the  strict  principles  of  the  Puritanical 
party,  which  fbrbade  as  sinful  ^his 
adjuration  of  the  Deity — ^^  I  thought 
to  save  you,  my  father,  from  your 
cruel  situation — I  thought  to  aid  your 
flight." 

"  Say  rather,"  said  the  excited 
■cavalier,  giving  way  to  his  hot  un- 
reasonable temper,  "  to  trample  on 
the  prisoner — to  scoff  at  him,  and 
triumph  over  him — ^to  deliver  him  up 
to  his  enemies.  What  have  I  else  to 
expect  from  the  degenerate  rebel  to 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  his  country, 
and  his  king.  Go,  boy — ^go,  play  the 
patriot  at  thy  ease — reverse  the  tale 
of  the  Roman  Brutus — and  denounce- 
thy  father  to  the  block ! " 

"  Unjust!  unkind!"  said  the  young 
man,  strugglmg  with  his  tears,  which 
now  began  to  give  place  to  feelings  of 
indignation  in  him  also.  "  But  yon 
have  ever  been  so.  You  have  driven 
me,  an  innocent  babe,  from  yonr  afifec- 
tions  and  your  sight ;  and  .when  nofr, 
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first  afler  lotog  years,  I  beg  a  father's 
blessing — stretdi  forth  my  arm  to  earn 
a  father's  thanks — you  spurn  me  from 
your  feet,  and  heap  unmerited  obloqar 
upon  my  head," 

"  Unmerited ! "  echoed  Lord  Clyn' 
ton,  "  Do  you  forget  your  disobc' 
dience?  or  do  the  convenient  tenets 
of  your  hypocritical  party  pormit  yoa 
to  erase  the  fifth  commandment  fbm 
the  decalogue,  and  teach  yon  thtt  tbe 
honouring  of  your  father  is  an  idle 
observance,  not  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  the  cause  of  the  God 
of  Israel  and  his  people— so  goes  the 
phrase— does  it  not  ?  " 

**  I  understand  yon  not,*'  said  Ge- 
rald. ^^  In  what  have  I  refnsed  to 
honour  my  father?  whose  face  I  see 
for  the  first  time  to-day— at  least 
since  I  have  thought  and  memory." 

*'  In  what?"  exdaimed  his  father, 
with  a  bitter  laugh,  ^^  said  I  not  so? 
Honour  and  dishonour  are  m  7001 
new-fangled  vocabulary  bnt  vain 
words,  that  yon  understand  no  kmger. 
In  what  ?  If  I,  thy  father— shice  t^ 
my  shame  I  must  be  so— if  I  hare 
been  led  by  my  overwhelming  grief 
for  that  angel,  who  has  long  been  at 
rest,  to  treat  thee  with  wrong  in  thy 
childhood,  mj  conscience  has  no  long- 
er a  reproach  to  ofier  me ;  fbr  myscn 
has  in  return  treated  me  with  tbe  bil- 
terest  scorn,  and  refused  to  come  to 
those  loving  arms,  which  at  last  opes* 
«d  to  receive  him.  In  what?  I  nave 
appealed  to  thee  with  the  strongest 
appeal  of  a  father's  heart  to  join  me 
in  the  true  and  joint  cause  of  mnr- 
dered  royalty,  and  I  find  thee  erea 
now  before  me,  with  arms  hi  thv 
hands,  to  aid  the  sacrilegious  traitors 
to  their  king — ^may  be  to  torn  them 
with  parricidal  arm  against  thy  fa- 
ther." 

^*  Again  I  understand  yon  not^" 
repeated  Gerald,  gasing  wtstfnlly  in 
his  face.  ^^  Oh  speak,  expUdn— oj 
father-^this  is  a  mystery  to  me  T* 

**  Not  understand  me  I "  echoed  Lord 
Clynton  with  scorn — **  convenient 
phrase!  convenient  memory!  Toa 
understood  not  p^ape  those  letters 
I  addressed  you,  those  letters  in  which 
I  implored  you  to  forget  tbe  past^ 
and  offered  you  a  loving  weleoaie  to 
my  heart.  But  you  could  dictate  a 
letter  tp  your  uncle.  In  which  yoa 
could  upbraid  me  fbr  my  peat  nnldodt 
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nesg,  nd  reftue  to  return.  You  iinr 
derstood  not  my  urgent  appeal  to  you 
tojain  the  cause  of  truth  and  loyalty, 
and  fight  by  your  father's  side.  But 
yea  could  dictate  a  second  answer, 
worded  with  cold  contempt,  in  which 
j'ou  could  assert  your  rebellious  right 
—degenerate  boyl — to  follow  those 
priuciples  you  dared  to  my  face  to 
(juulity  as  those  of  justice  and  rcK* 
gion." 

*'  Letters ! "  repeated  Gerald,  as- 
toandcd.  ^^  An  appeal!  I  know  of 
Done — until  my  uncle's  death  I  scarce* 
iy  was  aware  I  had  a  father  to  whom 
lowed  a  duty— I  never  heard  that 
be  followed  another  cause,  but  that 
i^hich  I  was  taught  to  believe  the 
right." 

*'No  letters  I  No  appeal!"  said 
liU  father,  half  in  scornful  mistrust, 
klf  in  doubt. 

"  None — I  protest  to  you,  my  fa- 
ther," replied  the  agitated  youth. 
^'Now — but  only  now — can  I  con- 
strue rightly  the  words  my  uncle  ut- 
tered on  his  deathbed,  which  spoko 
of  wrong  be  had  done  me  and  you." 

''  Can  I  believe  all  this?"  said  the 
passionate  old  cavalier,  now  evidently 
wavering  in  his  wrath. 

'*  AsGodlivcs,"  said  Gerald ; «'  that 
God  whom  I  perhaps  offend,  that  I 
thmcall  upon  his  name^-that  God  who 
has  said,  '  Swear  not  at  all.'"  The 
old  cavalier  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
tbis  evidence  of  the  Furitanical  edu- 
cation of  hia  son.  ^^  I  swear  to  you, 
that  I  know  nothing  of  those  matters." 

Lord  Clynton  was  evidently  moved, 
although  the  rebellious  spirit  within 
•till  resisted  the  mor6  afiectiouate 
promptmgs  of  his  heart — 

"  Father,  prove  me,"  cried  Gerald 
imploringly.  ^^  Let  me  live  hence- 
tbrth  to  serve  you— let  me  die  for  you, 
if  needs  must  be — ^let  me  save  you 
from  this  prison — let  me  earn  thy 


blessing-^that  blessing,  which  14  my 
dearest  treasure  upon  earth." 
.  Gerald  again  bent  down  at  the  ol4 
man's  feet.  Lord  Clynton  still  strug-, 
glcd  with  his  feelings.  There  was 
still  a  contest  in  his  heart  between 
long-cherished  anger,  and  newly- 
awakened  confidence.  Before  either 
could  again  speak,  the  trampling  of 
feet  was  once  more  heard  along  thQ 
vaulted  passage.  The  agitated  soii 
rose  quickly  to  his  feet,  and  strove  to 
repress  his  emotion.  His  father  gave 
him  one  look ;  and  that  look  he  fond-.^ 
ly  construed  into  a  look  of  kindness, 
In  another  moment  the  colonel  en- 
tered the  court,  followed  by  two  sol-, 
diers. 

Gideon's  poised  leg  fell  to  the  ground  \ 
bis  eyes  opened  and  stared  out  won-^ 
derfuily.  That  troubled  stare  told, 
as  if  the  eyes  had  had  a  tongue,  that 
Go-to-bed  Godlamb  had  L  een  sleep-, 
ing  soundly  on  his  post.  Foi'tunately 
for  the  somnolent  soldier,  the  sharp 
looks  of  Lazarus  Seaman  were  not 
bent  in  his  direction. 

With  a  formal  bow  to  his  prisoner,. 
Colonel  Seaman  informed  him  that 
the  time  allotted  to  him  for  exercise 
in  the  open  air  was  past.  With  an- 
other formal  inclination  of  the  head, 
the  old  cavalier  bowed  to  his  jailer, 
and  turned  to  mount  the  tower  stair. 
He  exchanged  not  another  look  with 
his  son  :  but  as  he  tuiiied  away,  Ge- 
rald tried  to  read  in  his  face  a  milder 
feeling. 

^^  I  will  save  him,  or  I  will  die!" 
muttered  Gerald  to  himself,  as  the 
party  disappeared  under  the  tower 
gateway.  ^*  I  will  force  him  to  grant 
me  that  blessing  he  has  refused  me — ^I 
will  earn  it  well ; "  and  he  detennined 
in  his  mind  that,  come  wha,t  might,  he 
would  find  means  to  be  appolnte4  to 
the  midnight  watch. 


CnAFTEB  in. 

c  Trifles  Hghl  u  nir 
Arc,  to  the  Jealoqs,  conflmution  strong^ 
As  proofi  of  holy  writ." 

Oihelh, 
**  Honest  idldtor, 
Wlio  bflth  relieved  you  ?— 

pcrnardo  hath  iny  place.** 


Left 
\naer  court 


alone  upon  his  post  in  the    mind  what  could  best  be  done  fbr  his 
)urt,^  Gerald  revolved  in  his    father.    Everj^  thing  was  already  iii 
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preparatioa  for  the  prisoner's  escape, 
but  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole 
enterprise  toraed  solely  upon  the  con- 
nivance  or  opposition  of  the  sentinel 
upon  duty  at  the  hour  when  the  escape 
was  to  be  effected.  Gerald  did  not 
doubt,  however,  that  should  he  him- 
self not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
chosen  for  the  midnight  watch,  he 
would  not  find  much  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  comrade  to  whom  it  should 
fall,  to  exchange  it  with  him  for  a  more 
commodious  hour.  He  felt  that  there 
could  be  none  who  would  not  gladly 
accept  his  offer,  and  thus  be  left  to  en- 
joy their  night's  rest,  instead  of  endu* 
ring  the  fatigues  of  a  tedious  night 
watch.  Of  his  own  safety,  of  the  dis- 
honour, the  punishment  that  awaited 
Mm  for  abetting  in  the  escape  of  a  pri- 
soner of  such  importance,  he  thought 
not  a  moment.  AU  such  considerations 
were  lost  in  his  hopes  of  rescuing  Ids 
father.  But  still,  in  the  vague  uncer- 
tainty that  hung  over  the  events  of 
that  important  night,  in  the  impatience 
of  his  mind  to  arrive  quickly  at  that 
awfhl  hour — that  hour  which  was  to 
decide  so  much  joy  or  misery  for  him-^ 
Cierald  scarcely  knew  how  to  conceal 
his  feverish  agitation.  He  was  aware, 
however,  how  necessary  it  was  to 
avoid  betraying  any  feelings  that 
might  excite  the  least  suspicion ;  and 
he  determined  to  appear  as  cold  and 
as  unconcerned  as  possible. 

There  was  another  also,  although 
at  this  moment  a  secondary  torment, 
which  added  to  his  trouble  of  mind. 
He  was  unable  to  disengage  his 
thoughts  entirely  from  those  feelings 
of  bitter  and  scorching  jealousy,  which 
various  little  indications  of  coquetry, 
displayed  by  the  evidently  coquet- 
tish little  Puritan  damsel,  and  cer- 
tain marks  of  deshre  to  seek  her  pre- 
sence, and  parade  under  her  window, 
evinced  by  the  hated  Maywood,  had 
planted  in  his  heart — ^and  in  a  jealous 
and  impatient  temperament  like  Gre- 
rald's,  such  seed,  once  sown,  quickly 
grew  up  with  rank  luxuriance,  and 
spread  on  every  side,  imbibing  suste- 
nance from  every  element  that  ap- 
proached it,  living,  in  want  of  better 
nourishment,  upon  the  very  air  itself. 
Perhaps  the  sight  of  Mistress  Mil- 
dred for  a  moment  at  her  window,  a 
passing  word,  or  merely  a  kind  smile, 
might  have  poured  balm  upon  the 


nicer  of  jealousy,  soothed  the  pain 
and  closed  the  wound — at  least  for 
the  time.  But  during  his  long  watch 
Grerald  looked  at  that  wdl-known 
window  in  vain.  There  was  not  a 
symptom  of  the  fair  girl's  presence  m 
her  chamber,  and  Gerald's  fertile  ima- 
gination— the  true  imagination  of  the 
jealous  lover — suggested  to  him  a 
thousand  doubts  and  fears  of  Mildred's 
truth,  ingeniously  invented  self-tor- 
tures, weapons  forged  to  be  tarned 
against  himself— all  mere  vague  con- 
jectures, but  assuming  in  his  eyes  all 
the  solidity  and  reality  of  truth.  K 
she  were  not  in  her  chamber,  he  sr- 
gned,  where  could  she  be?  Perha{H 
with  her  father :  and  her  father  was 
dictating  a  despatch  to  that  Maik 
Maywood,  who  served  him  sometimes 
as  secretary;  and  Mildred  was  ga- 
zing on  him  with  pleasure ;  and  he 
was  raising  his  eyes  from  time  to 
time  to  hers — or  perhaps  die  was 
in  the  other  gardens  or  alleys  about 
the  bouse,  and  that  Maywood  was 
following  her  at  a  distance,  not  un- 
observed;  or  perhaps  she  passed  dose 
by  him,  and  he  muttered  words  of 
admiration  or  even  of  love,  and  she 
then  listened  ^mth  complacency;  or 
perhaps  the  handsome  young  recruit 
whispMsred  in  her  ear  to  ask  her  when 
he  could  see  her  pretty  face  again; 
and  she  smiled  on  him  and  said,  that 
when  his  watoh  should  be  beneatii  her 
window  she  would  come.  Madness ! 
Gerald  would  pursue  his  vision  no 
further.  But  although  the  clouds  of 
the  vision  rolled  away,  they  left  adait 
chilling  mist  of  suspicion  upon  his 
mind  that  he  could  not,  periups  did 
not  strive  to,  shake  off. 

Believed  from  his  guard,  Gerald 
returned  to  the  guard-room — hismiod 
in  that  agony  of  suspense  and  dread 
respecting  his  fother,  the  disquietudes 
of  which  his  jealous  doubte  scaxtely 
diverted  for  a  moment,  and  only  ren- 
dered more  hard  to  bear.  On  h»  way 
he  again  passed  the  detested  May- 
wood.  As  he  approached  he  evidently 
saw  the  young  soldier  crumple  in 
his  hand  a  paper  he  was  reading,  and 
hide  it  hastily  about  him.  This  was 
no  fancy,  he  repeated  to  himsdf ;  this 
was  reality.  He  had  seen  the  look  of 
confusion  and  trouble  upon  Mavwood's 
face,  the  haste.with  which  he  hid  that 
paper  at  his  approach.    Hiere  waa  no 
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loogeriay  doubt  His  hated  riyal  waft 
io  correspondence  already  with  his 
faithless  mistress ;  and  the  contrats  of 
that  written  paper,  what  could  they  be, 
if  QOt  an  acquiescence  in  some  demand, 
a  reDdesYons  granted,  a  meeting  at 
her  window  ?  With  rage  in  his  hearty 
Gerald  again  longed  to  spring  upon 
his  rirai  and  tear  that  paper  from  his 
bosom.  But  again  prudence  prevailed 
o?er  passion.    He  felt  that  the  life  of 
liis  fatlier  depended  upon  his  caution 
— ills  father— his  father,  whom  he 
ilone  perhaps    could   save,    whose 
Messing  was  to  be  his  recompense. 
Sireariog  to  tear  for  ever  from  his 
beait  the  vain,  coquettish,  heartless 
giii  upon  whom  his  affections  had  been 
^  indisposed—- for  thus,  in  his  passion, 
he  qaalified  his  lady-love — he  crushed 
dowDwiAin  him  the  violence  of  his 
angry  feelmgs,  aud  determined  to  de- 
fer his  revenge,  defer  it  only,  until 
those  few  hours  should  be  passed, 
those  hours  which  should  witness  his 
Other's  escape  and  ensure  his  father's 
Mfetj-Huid  then  die  willingly,  if  such 
fthonld  chance  to  be  his  fate,  in  secu-» 
nog  his  vengeance.    Strange  mixture 
of  noble  feeUngs  and-  base  passions  I 
Whae  were  now  the  stem,  strictly 
feligioos  principles  of  his  unde  and 
iastnctor?    The  fierce  nature  of  his 
hot  tiood  prevailed  for  the  time  over 
the  better  culture  of  his  education. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  when 
the  soldiers  were  mustered  in  the 
outer  court,  before  the  front  of  the 
man^D,  and  the  names  of  those 
c^ed  over  who  were  appointed  to 
the  different  watches  of  the  night. 
How  anxiously  and  eagerly  did  Ge- 
rald's heart  beat  as  the  midnight 
^^tch  in  the  tower-court  was  named  1 
Was  it  by  a  gradous  and  happy 
chance  upon  himself  that  the  lot 
woold  £all?  The  name  was  pronoun- 
ced. It  was  not  his  own.  The  sen- 
tinel appcMnted  to  this  post,  the  man 
°P(a  whom  depended  the  destiny  of 
hU  iiather,  was  another.  But  still,  iu 
n>ite  of  the  first  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment—for disappointment  would  arise 
within  him,  although  the  chances  had 
^  so  greatly  against  him — hope 
>JSUQ  revived  in  his  heart.  The  sen- 
tinel whose  post  he  coveted,  whom 
^  had  to  seduce  into  an  exchange, 
^'hose  watch  he  was  to  conUive  to 
tak$  from  him  as  a  iavour^  was  one 


of  the  most  easy  of  the  whole  troop 
to  deal  with,  the  lazy,  phlegmatic, 
somnolent  Godlamb  Gideon,  he  whose 
very  nickname  was  an  augury  and  a 
warrant  of  success,  the  wight  yclept 
Go-to-bed  Godlamb. 

After  waiting  till  the  assembled 
soldiers  had  dispersed,  and  a  proper 
time  had  elapsed  before  seeking  Gi- 
deon, Gerald  again  returned  to  the 
outer  court  before  the  house,  where 
he  knew  it  was  the  habit  of  the  in- 
dolent soldier  to  bask  and  doze  upon 
a  certain  sheltered  bench,  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  settmg  sun,  absorbed,  he 
himself  would  declare,  in  his  devo- 
tions. And  there,  in  trath,  he  found 
the  man  he  sought.  But,  confusion ! 
there  was  another  by  his  side,  and 
that  other  was  the  man  who,  among 
all,  he  would  have  the  most  avoided. 
It  was  Mark  Maywood.  He  stood 
by  the  side  of  Gideon's  reclining  form, 
and  was  speakmg  with  much  earnest- 
ness to  the  phlegmatic  soldier,  whoso 
widely-opened  eyes  seemed  to  express 
more  animation  than  of  wont.  No 
time,  however,  was  to  be  lost.  The 
night  was  approaching,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  come  at  once  to  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  allotted  sentinel 
of  the  midnight  watch.  , 
"Overcoming  his  repugnance,  and 
fully  determined  to  act  with  caution^ 
Gerald  assumed  an  air  of  unconcern, 
and  sauntered  to  the  spot  where  sat 
Grodlamb  Gideon.  After  greeting 
sulkily  the  handsome  young  recruit, 
to  whom  Gerald's  presence  seemed  in 
nowise  pleasing,  he  commenced  with 
affected  indifference  his  attack  upon 
the  heavy  soldier. 

^*  You  are  ever  zealous,  friend,  in 
the  good  work,"  he  said. 

^^  Yea,  and  of  a  truth  these  crumbs 
of  comfort  have  a  blessed  and  plea- 
sant savour  in  my  nostrils,"  replied 
Godlamb  Gideon,  pressmg  his  book 
between  his  hands,  turning  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  snuflSng^ 
through  his  nose,  as  though  that 
member  were  stuffed  up  by  the  plea- 
sant savour  of  which  he  spoke. 
'•  ^^  But  have  a  care  that  your  zeal 
be  not  overmuch,"  continued  Gerald, 
^^  and  that  you  faint  not  by  the  way 
from  the  heaviness  of  your  burden. 
Methinks  your  cheek  is  already  pale 
from  exceeding  watching  and  pray- 
en" 
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^*  Verily  I  have  iiniglit  the  good 
Bght,  and  I  bare  ran  the  good  racQi 
and  peradventure  the  iiesh  faileth 
me,"  snorted  the  Puritan  soldier. 
.  ^^  Yonr  allotted  post,  then,  falls 
heavy  upon  you»"  said  Gerald,  with 
an  air  of  kind  concern,  ^^  for  you 
have  the  midnight  watch,  metblnks. 
Indeed,  I  pity  you,  my  good  friend. 
Hear  me.  I  will  perform  the  duties 
of  yonr  part,  and  you  shall  rest  this 
night  from  your  labours ;  my  mind  is 
troubled,  and  I  heed  not  the  watching 
through  the  night.  Yon  will  rise 
from  your  couch  ready  for  new  out« 
pourings  of  spiritual  thought,  and  i*e* 
freshed  '* 

^*  As  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine," 
interrupted  Gideon  with  another 
snort:  ^^yea,  and  so  shall  it  be." 
Gerald^s  heart  beat  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  acceptance  of  his  proposal ; 
but  Godlamb  Gideon  continued — 
^^  Thou  art  kind,  and  I  thank  thee  no 
less  that  I  refuse  thy  offer.  Verily 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  gracious  and 
an  especial  vouchsafing  in  my  favour. 
For,  behold,  another  hath  released  me 
from  my  task." 

"Another!"  cried  Gerald  with  a 
tone  of  consternation  that  oyercama 
his  caution. 

'*  Yea,  this  good  youth  hath  pn^- 
fered  to  relieve  me  of  my  heavy  bur-; 
den."  Gideon  pointed  to  Mark  May* 
wood. 

Gerald  started  with  angry  surprise. 
Maywood  bit  his  lip,  and  turned  hia 
head  aside. 

*^  He  has  taken  thy  post  1"  said  Ge- 
rald choking  with  rage. 

Gideon  nodded  his  heavy  head. 

The  blood  boiled  in  Gerald*s  veins 
and  rushed  into  his  cheek.  He  felt 
for  a  moment  nearly  suffocated  with 
the  violence  of  his  passion.  Since  the 
young  recruit  had  been  anxious  to 
obtain  Gideon's  weary  post,  thefo 
could  be  no  doubt  what  was  his  pur- 
pose. Therel,  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  he  would  be  able,  under 
Mildred's  window,  to  pour  into  her 
ear  those  words  of  love  which  he 
dared  not  openly  profess.  It  was  true, 
then,  that  Mildred  had  bid  him  try  to 
obtoin  the  post  of  sentinel  in  the  inner 
eourt.  That  was  their  hour  of  rendez- 
vous. Furious  jealousy,  joined  to  rage 
at  losing  that  post,  on  which  his  fa- 
ther  8  wholefate  depended,  contributed 
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ie  tortme  his  mind.  Ket  eoly  weaH 
his  detested  rival  find  ^  favonrtble 
opportunity  of  holding  converse  witk 
that  rfaithless  gir],  bnt  he  would  be 
there  to  prevent  his  father's  escape- 
he,  of  all  others — ^he,  that  fieroa  and 
violent  Republican,  tha^  determioed 
enemy  of  all  adherents  to  the  royal 
cause.  If  the  vision  of  Maywood  m- 
terchanging  soft  words  with  Mildred 
at  her  window  tormented  the  unhappy 
lover,  far  more  agoniaing  were  the 
feelings  that  represented  to  him  the 
stem  young  sentinel  raising  his  mus- 
ket upon  his  shoufder  to  arrest  the 
escape  of  the  old  man — shooting  him, 
perhaps,  in  his  descent  from  the  tower- 
window — ^bringing  him  bleeding  to  the 
earth.  Horror!  Convulsed wiUi these 
accumulated  feelings,  be  stood  for  a 
time  speechless,  straggling  •with  his 
passions.  When  he  looked  again  upon 
Haywood's  face,  that  hated  indivi- 
dual's eyes  were  bent  on  him  with  a 
stera  bnt  enquiring  glance,  and  in 
evident  discomposure.  This  veiy  look 
was  sufficient  to  confirm  all  the  yoong 
lover's  suspicions,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  <x>uld  con- 
trol his  passion.  He  mastered  him- 
self, however,  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
glance  of  Maywood  without  giving 
vent  to  his  wrath,  and,  torning  to 
Gideon,  he  called  him  aside. 

The  indolent  soldier  evidea^y  rose 
unwillingly,  but  he  followed  Gerald 
to  a  little  diatanee,  grnmbling  some- 
thing about  an  ^^  interruption  to  the 
inward  ontponringa  of  the  spirit." 

''  Hark  ye,  Master  Gideon,"  said 
Gerald,  when  they  had  got  to  eooe 
distance  from  Mark,  ^*  you  most  not 
do  me  wrong  in  this.  I  own  that  my 
request  is  not  wholly  diainterested. 
Yon  know  that  I  love  our  o^oaera 
daughter,  that  I  am  affianced  to  her. 
Her  chamber  looks  into  that  court, 
and  at  midnight " 

^^  Now,  out  on  thee,  Master  Ljls^" 
drawled  GU>dlamb,  with  an  hypocri- 
tical upturning  of  hta  eyes.  *^  Wonldst 
thou  make  my  watch  a  pvefcest  ifff 
ungodly  chambering  and  profane  h>vc 
passages?" 

**  How  now,  fellow  r'  exdahned 
the  young  man  in  wvath.  ^^Wkai 
mean  yon  by  this  inai^eoce  ?**  and  hfi 
grasped  Gideon's  collar  with  violeooe^ 
But  immediately  afterwards  repeit* 
big  of  hia  exeitement,  ha  anitinaad 
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vith  a  edm  Ume  although  still  in  some 
irritatioD,  ^^Ttils  is  mere  fooling, 
(iideoD.  I  know  you  as  you  are — J 
know  jou  to  be  a  thorough  hypo- 
crite." 

*'  Xay,  but  of  a  truth  " — exclaime4 
the  pacific  Godlamb  very  sulkily. 

"Hear  me,"  interrupted  Gerald. 
^'  It  ia  not  as  you  think — that  May* 
^00(1  loves  her  too.  lie  also  would 
keep  the  watch  at  midnight,  in  the 
hope  to  see  her  at  the  window — by 
iknce,  man,  by  chance — ^no  other- 
\^Ue ;  but  I  would  hinder  this,  and  '- 

^'Xay,  but  Master  May  wood  hath 
my  word,"  again  began  Gideon. 

''Kay,  bat  Master  Gideon  slept 
vhilom  upon  his  post,"  continued 
berald,  mimicking  him.  ^^And  if 
Master  Gideon  1^  reported  to  his 
colonel,  Master  Gideon  will  have  a 
veck'a  arrest  upon  bread  and  water ; 
^Qt  Master  Gideon  may  do  what  he 
Ibieth." 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,"  ex- 
claimed Gideon,  forgetting  his  Puri- 
t^ical  mask  in  his  alarm ;  ^^  you 
would  not  report  me,  comrade? 
b' wounds,  yon  would  not  serve  a  poor 
fellow  80  scurvy  a  trick  ?  " 

*'Upon  one  condition,  then,"  ror 
I'lied  Gferald.  "  Retract  your  word  to 
tiiat  man ;  give  me  up  your  post  at 
midnight ;  and  I  will  be  as  silent  as 
I  be  grave." 

**  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  Thou 
art  as  the  cruel  taskmasters  of  the 
•hildren  of  Israel;  and  tby  heart  is 
hardened  even  as  was  Fharaoh^s," 
whined  Godlamb,  again  resuming  his 
canting  tone.  "But  be  it  even  as 
then  wilt." 

Gerald  triumphed ;  the  midnight 
^atch  was  hia;  and  with  it  his  father's 
^ty  and  bis  father's  blessing. 

They  returned  to  the  spot  where 
Maywood  still  stood  observing  them, 
fiideon  following  in  the  rear,  mutter- 
log  something  about  ^^  the  hand  of 
the  ungodly  l^ing  upon  him." 

'' Speak,  Gideon,"  said  Gerald  as 
tltey  approached,  "and  thank  your 
comrade  here  for  his  kindly  proffered 
l>arter.af  hours;  since  it  is  I  who  take 
jour  post,  you  will  not  need  his  weU-s 
meant  and  disiiiterested  civilities." 

There  was  something  of  a  sneer  on 
Gerald's  lip  as  he  pronounced  these 
irordB,.which  piobably  angipented  the 


feelings  of  anger  that  now  evidently 
flushed  the  usually  cold  face  of  May-t 
lyood  and  darkened. his  brow ;  for  the 
latter  appeared  to  tremble  with  sup- 
pressed passion  as  be  advanced  upon 
his  rival  with  the  words— 

"  How  now,  you.  Master  what's- 
your-name  ?  What  warrants  you  to 
interfere  thus  ill  advisedly  in  my  con-; 
cems  ?  If  this  man  has  given  up  to 
me,  at  the  midnight  hour,  the  watch 
over  that  offshoot  of  a  rotten  and 
coiTupted  stem  of  tyranny,  is  it  for 
yon  to  stand  between  me  and  my 
purpose?" 

"  Your  purpose  is  doubtless  of  the 
best,  and  truest,  and  worthiest,"  roi 
plied  Gerald,  with  another  flickering 
sneer  upon  his  lip.  "  But  this  watch 
is  mine  now,  by  Master  Gideon's  con- 
sent, and  these  hours  of  the  night  I 
intend  to  devote  to  the  watching  of 
those  whose  security  may  need  my 
care." 

Mark  Maywood  bit  his  lip,  and 
clenched  his  hands  together  in  a  vain 
effort  to  suppress  Ids  violent  irri* 
tation. 

"  Hoity  toity !  Here's  a  coil  about 
an  old  inveterate  Amalekite!"  said 
Gideon,  in  a  mixture  of  his  natural 
and  assumed  phraseology,  prudently 
withdrawing  at  the  same  time  to  somo 
distance  from  the  angry  young  men, 
as  if  afraid  lest  an  appeal  to  himself 
should  involve  him  in  the  quarrel. 

"  Hark  ye,  sirrah,"  cried  Maywood 
angrily,  "  I  .am  not  about  to  resign 
the  right  this  man  has  yielded  to  me 
at  the  caprice  of  the  i&st  foolish  fel- 
low who  chooses  to  cross  my  path, 
without  making  him  repent  his  un- 
called-for interference.  What  is  It  to 
me,  this  post  ?  but  browbeaten  by  a 
bullying  boy,  I  never  will  be." 

"  Nor  will  I  yield  to  a  base  and 
treacherous  hypocrite  like  thee,  Mark 
Maywood,"  exclaimed  his  angry  an-> 
tagonist. 

The  hands  of  both  the  young  men 
were  instantly  upon  their  rapiers. 

"  By  the  mass,  what  ace  ye  about  ?" 
exclaimed  Gideon  in  alarm.  "  Trifle 
not  with  the  carnal  weapon  I  Would 
ye  have  us  all  in  arrest  before  we  can 
look  about  us?  Forbear,  men  of 
wrath!" 

But  the  phlegmatic  Gideon  kept  at 
a  prudent  distance. 
At  these  words  other  cppsidenu 
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tions  appeared  suddenly  to  strike 
both  the  young  men.  In  spite  of 
their  passion,  both  paused  irresolnte. 

Gerald  reflected  that  were  he  in« 
volved  in  a  quarrel  he  would  neces« 
sarily  be  prevented  in  any  case,  whe« 
iber  victorious  over  his  adversary 
and  then  consigned  to  prison,  or  him- 
self disabled,  from  forwarding  his  fa^ 
therms  escape.  His  rival  appeared 
actuated  also  by  prudential  motives, 
perhaps  by  the  conscientions  scruples 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
perhaps  by  the  thought  of  Mildi^. 

*'  This  is  truly  ruffling  and  bawling 
lilLC  tavern  haunters  and  drunkards," 
stammered  Gerald,  as  if  seeking  an 
excuse  for  withdrawing  from  the  fray. 
*^  But  the  time  will  come,  Mark 
May  wood,  when  you  shall  not  escape 
me." 

"So  be  it,  comrade,"  replied  the 
other,  again  sheathing  hi^  half-drawn 
rapier.  "  I  Imow  you  not ;  and  can 
but  barely  divine  your  cause  of  enmi- 
ty. But  I  will  not  fail  you  at  the 
night-thne.  Till  then  let  this  suffice. 
The  midnight  watch  is  mine — mine 
by  the  first  assent  of  yonder  soldier 
to  my  proposal  of  exchange." 

"  No !  mine,"  again  urged  Grerald, 
^*  mme  by  his  retractation  of  his  prior 
consent,  if  such  he  gave." 

*^  Come   hither,   comrade,"   cried 


Maywood  to  Gideon,  who  was  sad* 
denly  absorbed  once  more  in  his  de- 
votions. 

"  Hear  ye,  Master  Godlarab,"  said 
the  other.  Bnt  Go-to-bed  Gtodknib 
stirred  not.  He  shrank  from  the 
appeal  to  himself. 

"  It  is  to  me  your  post  has  been 
consigned,  is  it  not  so?"  enquired 
the  one. 

"  It  IS  I  who  take  it  off  your  hsnds 
— speak,"  cried  Gerald.  "Bemember, 
Gideon,"  he  added  with  upraised 
finger. 

''  Speak,  who  is  it?"  said  botb  at 
once.  Gideon  shuffled  with  his  feet, 
and  looked  heavier  and  more  embar- 
rassed than  ever;  but  as  he  cangbt 
sight  of  the  warning  finger,  he  ab- 
solutely shut  his  eyes  in  ntter  despair, 
and  pointing  at  Gerald,  with  the 
words,  "  Yenly,  and  of  a  truth,  thoa 
art  the  man,"  he  hastened  away  as 
fast  as  his  indolent  nature  would  per- 
mit, "  before  he  should  fall  into  the 
toils  of  the  angry  Philistines,"  as  he 
expressed  it. 

Gerald  could  not  suppress  a  look  of 
triumph.  Whatever  were  MariLMay- 
wood*s  feelings,  he  only  expressed 
them  by  a  dark  scowl  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  then  tuned  away  witboat 
another  word. 


Cbapiib  IV. 


«•«  What  hour  now?*      *• 

<  I  think  it  ladu  of  t veltre,' 
*No,itifstruok— * 

<  IndMd  I  heard  it  not.*  '* 

Hamlet, 


The  night  had  closed  in— that  night 
of  so  vital  an  importance  to  his 
father^s  destiny — and  Gerald  sat 
alone  in  a  small  lower  room,  his 
heart  beating  high  with  hope,  that  he 
should  contribute  to  his  father's 
rescue. 

He  was  lost  in  thought,  when  a 
firm  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder  roused 
him  frt)m  his  abstracted  state.  He 
turned  his  head,  and  saw,  to  bis  snr« 

5 rise,  Mark  Maywood  by  his  side, 
he  young  man  wore  a  calmer,  clearer 
brow,  although  his  usual  cold,  stem, 
almost  determined  expression  still 
I)ervaded  it. 

^^  Comrade,"  said  Maywood  with 
much  appearance  of  frankness  in  his 


manner,  *^  I  have  spoken  yourongfalv 
without  cause ;  I  crave  your  pardon.'^ 

Grerald  heard  this  unexpected  ad- 
dress with  great  astonishment ;  and, 
before  he  answered,  paused  m  mach 
embarrassment. 

^' Let  us  be  firank,"  continued  Maifc. 
*^  Had  we  been  so  before,  much  ill 
will  and  evil  blood  might  have  been 
spared.  I  have  only  divined  yonr 
feelings  firom  my  own.  Yon  bare 
not  seen  the  pre^  dan^ter  of  our 
colonel  without  admiration,  l^or 
have  I." 

Gerald  started  with  again  rising 
wrath,  but  his  rival  intermpted  him. 

'^  Bear  with  me  for  a  whik,''  it« 
continnedy  ^'an^  hear  me  out.   Yoc 
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hftTe  been  bere  long:    I  am  but  a 

Dew-comer.  Yon  bave  the  prior 
claim.  Perhaps  she  returns  your 
lore.  Had  I  known  of  this  before— 
and  18  it  is  I  have  but  guessed  it,  on 
witnessing  your  anxiety  to  hold  this 
watch  in  the  court,  beneath  her  win- 
dow—I had  withdrawn,  as  is  my 
duty.  And  now,  comrade,  I  retmn 
to  offer  yon  the  sacrifice  of  my  new* 
bom  admiration,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  friendship.*' 

*^What  you  say  seems  fair  and 
straightforward.  Master  Maywood," 
said  Gerald,  overcome  b^  the  frank 
maimer  of  the  young  soldier,  ^^  and  I 
thank  you  for  this  generosity  and 
troth.  My  suspicions,  then,  did  not 
deceiye  me?  Yon  love  her,  and 
jou  sought  to  see  her  to-night?'* 

*^  I  d^,"  said  Maywood. 

^^And  she,  did  she  return  your 
lo?e?  Did  she  herself  accede  to  this 
meeting?" 

Mark  shook  his  head  with  a  faint, 
doohtful  smile,  but  gave  no  answer. 
Gerald's  brow  again  grew  gloomy, 
and  he  sank  his  head  between  his 
haods. 

"  Come!  come!  no  more  of  this," 
pnisaed  the  other  young  soldier,  with 
a  cordiality  of  manner  which  Gerald 
had  never  before  witnessed  in  his 
dark,  stem  aspect.  ^^  Let  all  be  for- 
given and  forgotten.  Come,  pledge 
me  in  this  one  cup.  These  drinkings 
of  toasts,  as  it  is  called,  these  pledg- 
ings  over  liquor  are  considered  un- 
seemly, and  even  ungodly  by  many ; 
I  know  it  well,  but  you  cannot  refuse 
to  drink  one  cup  with  me,  as  earnest 
of  oar  kindly  feeling  for  the  future." 

For  the  first  time  Gerald  now  ob- 
served that  Ma3rwood  bore  under  his 
aim  a  flagon  of  ale,  and  held  in  his 
kit  hand  two  cups  of  horn. 

^*  I  reject  not  your  kindly  feeling,** 
answered  Gerald;  ^*but  I  am  not 
woot  to  drink," — ^and  he  repelled  the 
cnp  whidi  Maywood  now  filled  for 
him. 

''Kay!  nay!**  «dd  Mark,  sitting 
down  by  the  table  on  which  Gerald 
leant  *^  Yon  wrong  me  by  refusing 
this  fintt^er  of  reconciliation.  Come, 
conunde,  this  one." 

Gendd  took  the  cup  of  ale  unwUl- 
ioglj,  and  only  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Bat  Maywood  shook  his  head  at  him 


—and  Gerald,  in  compliance  with  his 
newly  made  friend's  request,  at  last 
swallowed  the  contents. 

^^  I  am  not  used  to  these  strong 
drinks,"  said  Gerald,  setting  down  the 
horn  with  evident  distaste.  ^*  I  like 
them  not;  but  I  have  done  this  to 
show  my  willingness  to  meet  you  on 
friendly  ground." 

Maywood  raised,  in  turn,  his  cup, 
but  at  the  same  moment  calling  to  a 
dog  that  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  he  said,  *^  Down,  Roger, 
down,"  and  stooped  to  repulse  it ;  im- 
mediately afterwaixis  ho  raised  the 
horn,  and  seemed  to  di'sin  the  ale  to 
the  last  drop. 

^^One  more,  and  then  I  will  not 
urge  you  again,"  said  Mark  to  Grerald, 
eyeing  him  with  a  sharp,  enquiring 
look. 

*^No,  no,  not  one,"  replied  the 
young  man  with  disgust.  ''  Already 
this  unusual  drink  has  confused  my 
head.  I  am  accustomed  to  water 
only — ^such  was  my  uncle's  mode  of 
educating  me.  It  is  strange  how  my 
brain  turns  with  this  fermented 
liquor.  I  have  done  wrong  to  drink 
it,"  and  Gerald  rubbed  his  heavy  fore- 
head, and  strained  his  eyes.  His 
powers  of  vision  became  more  and 
more  confused,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  now  see  before 
him  the  face  of  Maywood,  which  to 
his  intellect,  disordered  by  the  liquor, 
seemed  to  wear  a  strange  expression 
of  cunning,  and  triumphant  contempt. 
He  made  an  eflfort,  however,  to  shake 
off  this  feeling  and  raise  his  sinking 
head,  but  in  vain.  A  sensation  of 
overpowering  drowsiness  crept  over 
him  more  and  more.  The  thought  of 
his  watch,  however,  was  still  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  he  had  yet 
power  sufficient  to  reflect  that  there 
was  still  some  time  to  midnight,  and 
that  a  little  slumber  might  restore 
him ;  and  giving  way  to  the  oppres- 
sive sleep  which  came  over  him,  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  table,  and  was 
immediately  lost  to  all  sense  of  what 
was  passing  around  him. 

At  first  Gerald's  sleep  was  heavy 
and  complete.  How  long  it  remain^ 
so,  he  had  no  power  to  tell.  At 
length,  however,  it  became  lighter, 
and  grew  more  troubled  and  confused. 
Wild  dreams  began  to  course  each 
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bther  thfdugfr  lito  brain— at  first  of 
an  nndefinable  and  fantastic  nature— » 
then  they  assumed  a  more  definite 
Bhape.  He  dreamed  of  his  father — 
that  old,  greyheaded  cavalier,  with 
his  long  white  beard — and  before  him 
btood  Laaarus  Seaman,  who  accused 
him  of  absurd  and  imaginary  crimes. 
And  now  they  brought  him  into  that 
open  court — a  file  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up — their  mnsliets  were  level- 
led at  that  old  man^s  heart — Gerald 
struggled,  and  sought  to  spring  bo-* 
tweeu  those  deadly  instruments  and 
his  doomed  father,  but  his  feet  clove 
to  the  ground— he  struggled  in  vain— 
the  muskets  were  discharged,  and  his 
father  fell  weltering  in  his  bloOd. 
With  the  last  struggle  of  a  convulsive 
bightmare,  he  started  up,  uttering  a 
loud  scream.  It  was  but  a  frightful 
dream.  And  yet  the  noise  of  those 
fearful  muskets—that  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery— still  rang  in  his  ears.  As  he 
.opened  his  eyes,  all  was  dark  around 
him—the  darkness  of  deep  night.  It 
was  long  before  he  could  sufflciently 
recover  his  senses  to  remember  what 
had  passed;  and  when  slowly  the 
events  of  the  day  forced  themselves 
upon  his  mind,  his  intellects  seemed 
fitiU  confused  and  troubled.  How 
strangely  real  now  appeared  the  im* 
pression  of  that  dream!  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  the  firing  had  been  imaginary ; 
and  even  now  there  seemed  a  strange 
tjonfiision  of  noise  and  voices  around 
liim ;  but  that,  surely,  was  the  ring- 
ing in  his  head  from  the  unusual 
draught  he  had  taken. 

Slowly  his  whole  memory  returned 
to  him,  and  he  recalled  to  himself  that 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  ready 
to  answer  for  Godlamb  Gideon  when 
that  worthy^s  name  was  to  be  called 
over  for  the  midnight  watch.  He 
staggered  up  unto  his  feet,  and  with 
difficulty  found  his  way  into  the  open 
air.  As  he  gazed,  with  somewhat 
troubled  brain,  on  the  bright  starlit 
sky,  two  or  three  soldiers  hurried 
past  them. 

"  Hark  ye,  comrade,"  he  said  to 
one, "  how  long  is  it  yet  to  midnight?  " 

'*  Midnight !  where  have  you  been 
biding  yourself,  comrade?*'  answered 
the  man.  **  Midnight  is  long  since 
past.'* 


^  Lon;  iinoe  pa^t  1  ^  loreamed 
Gerald'  with  frantic  violence.  *' No ! 
bo!  it  is  impossible — my  post  was  at 
midnight  in  the  tower  court." 

*'  Then  you  have  escaped  by  won* 
derful  interposition,  A*lend,  from  tb<< 
consequences  of  your  at^ence ;  for  I 
Was  there  when  the  names  were 
called,  and  'present'  was  answered 
for  the  sentinel  at  the  tower  conrt.'* 

*»  Father  of  mercy  1  '*  cried  Gerald 
in  despair.  **  What,  then,  has  hap 
pened?" 

'*  Happened !"  echoed  the  soldier: 
why,  the  prisoner  has  tried  to  escape! 
But  didn't  you  hear  the  shots?  Tbev 
brought  the  old  reprobate  to  the  earth, 
of  a  surety." 

Gerald  uttered  a  loud  groan  ami 
fell  against  the  wall  of  the  boose; 
but  in  another  moment  he  recovered 
himself  by  a  desperate  effort  from  a 
feeling  of  sickness  and  death,  and 
repulsing  violently  the  soldier  who 
had  come  to  his  assistance,  he  msbed 
round  the  mansion  with  wbirliDg 
brain  and  clenched  teeth  towards  the 
tower  court.  His  father  had  be^'fl 
killed  —  killed  by  his  own  follt. 
Hage,  despair,  contrition,  sclf-bor- 
ror,  at  having  been  so  weak  aa  to 
accept  Maywood's  proposal  to  drink 
that  fatal  drink  which  caused  bU 
deadly  sleep,  all  tortured  his  heart, 
and  drove  him  almost  to  madness. 
He  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  that 
hated  Maywood  who  had  decelred 
him,  drugged  his  liqnour,  cheated  him 
into  a  sleep,  in  order  to  be  present 
undisturbed  at  his  rendezvous  wiib 
Mildred ;  and  now  it  was  by  bis  hand, 
by  the  hand  of  that  villam,  that  bis 
father  had  fallen. 

All  was  commotion  in  the  fbrtrp«?. 
Gerald,  as  he  rushed  forward,  heard 
.the  noise  of  toIccs  and  boats  opoa 
the  water— the  voice  of  Laaaras  Sea- 
man— ^now  the  men  calling  to  each 
other.  Horror-stricken,  overwhelmed 
with  despair,  convulsed  with  rage,  | 
he  bounded  through  the  vaulted  pw*  ! 
sage.  In  the  moonlit  coart  stood 
now  but  one  figure  alone— the  sen- 
tinel, who  was  bending  over  flic  para- 
pet, and  seemed  to  be  watching  «<^ith 
interest  the  movement  of  the  bo«M 
npon  the  water.  With  the  rage  of » 
tiger  Gerald  sprang  upon  him,  «Bd 
seized  him  by  the  collar  with  bvam 
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pipe.  It  was,  indeed,  Maywood — 
pale,  agitated,  and  excited. 

''  Villain  !  traitor  I  assassin  I  " 
screamed  Gerald  madly,  frantic  with 
passion  and  despair,  *^  you  have  be- 
trayed that  greyheaded  old  man; 
Toa  hare  mnttiered  him;  but  I  will 
iiave  revenge !  He  was  my  father,  and 
it  U  joa  have  killed  him." 

''iWfather!  "exclaimed  the  young 
i^ntinel  in  a  voice  choked  by  emotion. 
**He  was  mme^  and  I  have  saved 
him." 

(terald  released  his  hold  and  stag- 
gered back. 

For  a  moment  the  young  men  stared 
fit  each  other  in  bewildered  surprise. 
Then  all  at  once  the  truth  flashed 
Kross  them. 

"Brother!  brother!"  burst  simul- 
taneously from  their  lips.  **  Gefald  I 
Ererard!"  they  exclaimed  again; 
tod  Everard  Clynton,  flinging  himself 
into  his  brother's  arms,  gave  way  to 
bi?  snppressed  agitation,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  At  this  moment 
i  distant  sound  of  a  gun  came  across 
the  wat^r;  Everard  sprang  up  and 
grasped  his  brother's  arm. 

"Hush!"  he  said,  "three  shots 
^m  the  sea  are  the  signal  to  me  that 
he  has  escaped  in  safety  to  the  vessel 
that  awaits  him." 

Another  boomed  faintly  across  the 
hroad.  A  pause  of  fearful  interest 
followed,  and  then  another.  Once 
more  the  brothers  fell  into  each  others' 
arms. 

In  a  few  words  Everard  Clynton 
explained  to  his  brother,  how,  after 
his  fatber^s  capture,  he  had  enlisted  in 
the  troop  quartered  in  the  fortress,  in 
onler  to  save  him.  How  he  had 
known  from  their  friends  without  the 
means  provided  to  effect  his  father's 
f^pe;  how  he,  too,  had  sought, 
^ith  desperation,  the  midnight  watch 
^pon  which  depended  his  father's  de- 
iivery ;  and,  finding  himself  overcome 
by  his  snpposed  rival,  he  had  admin- 
istered to  him  a  sleeping  draught  in 
onler  to  secure  the  post;  how  his 
protended  admiration  for  Mistress 
Mildred  had  been  assumed  in  order  to 
forward  his  views  and  colour  his  de- 
signs, by  giving  a  pretext  to  bis  desire 
to  obtain  the  post  of  sentry  in  the 
conrt ;  how  ^lildred  had  never  given 


him  any  encouragement,  Gerald's  un- 
reasonable jealousy  having  supplied 
the  rest. 

He  had  assisted  his  father  to  escape, 
ftnd  only  long  after  his  flight  had  given 
the  alarm,  and  fired  upon  the  water, 
pretending  to  call  for  a  sudden  pursuit. 

Mark  Maywood,  however,  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  negligence 
upon  duty  on  the  night  of  the  pri- 
soner's escape ;  but  the  constantly 
exhibited  violence  of  the  Republican 
principles  which  he  had  affected,  as 
well  as  his  zeal  and  exemplary  good 
conduct  since  he  had  joined  the  troop, 
saved  him  in  the  colonel's  eyes.  He 
was  acquitted.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
fortress,  after  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  Gerald  Clynton,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive,  in  due  time,  the 
assurance  of  his  brother's  safe  escape 
to  join  his  father  in  Flandera. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  death  of 
Colonel  Lazarus  Seaman  leaving  his 
daughter  an  orphan,  Gerald  Clynton 
married  pretty  little  Mistress  Mildred, 
and,  quitting  the  service,  retired  to 
Lyle* Court,  the  estate  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  uncle. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  pretty  little 
Mistress  Mildred*s  eyes  were  given  to 
be  coquettish  in  spite  of  themselves  ; 
but  yet,  notwithstanding  sundry  little 
symptoms  of  jealousy  exhibited  by 
Gerald,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  as  absurd  and  mis« 
led  in  his  jealousy  after  as  he  was 
Ijefore  his  marriage,  and  tliat  she 
made  him  a  most  excellent  wife. 

During  the  more  peaceful  times  of 
the  Protectorate,  Gerald  received  news 
from  time  to  time  of  the  welfare  of 
his  father  and  his  brother ;  and,  upon 
the  Restoration,  he  had  the  happiness 
of  welcoming  them  to  the  English 
shores  once  more. 

Although  Lord  Clynton  always 
preserved  a  predilection  for  his  elder 
son,  yet  he  had  somehow  found  out 
that  Gerald  bore  an  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  his  deceased  mother, 
and  always  treated  him  with  the  ut- 
most love.  He  never  forgot,  also, 
the  deep  affection  Gerald  had  dis- 
played in  his  efforts  to  save  him  during 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  Midnighi 
Watch. 
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VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  BISTORT  OF  CRBATIOK. 


We  should  take  bat  a  limited  Tiew 
of  science  if  we  sapposed,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  of  which  it  is  cognizant  have 
for  their  object  the  continuance  only 
and  preservation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  universe ;  thej  provide  also  for 
change,  improvement,  development, 
progression.  By  these  laws  not  only 
are  the  same  phenomena,  the  same 
things,  perpetually  reproduced,  but 
new  phenomena,  new  arrangements, 
new  objects  are  being  sucoesiively  de- 
veloped. In  short,  we  are  able  to 
perceive,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  not 
only  the  world  is  preserved  and  re* 
newed,  but  grows  and  is  created  ac« 
cording  to  great  general  laws,  which 
are  indeed  no  other  than  the  great 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  modem  sdence  of  geology  has 
more  especially  led  us  to  extend  our 
view  of  science  in  this  direction.  The 
discovery  of  those  mute  records  of 
past  changes  which  lay  buried  in  the 
earth,  has  induced  us  to  investigate 
with  awakened  curiosity  those  changes 
which  are  actually  taking  place  before 
us  iu  the  broad  day,  and  in  our  own 
generation ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  conviction,  that  in  the  activity  of 
nature  there  was  a  provision  made, 
not  only  for  restoration  from  decay, 
and  a  perpetuid  renewal  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  species,  but  for  suc- 
cessive transformations  in  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  fitting  it  for  successive 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  plant  that  lives,  and  sows  its 
seed,  and  dies,  has  not  only  provided 
for  its  own  progeny ;  under  many  cir- 
cumstances it  prepares  the  soil  for 
successors  of  a  superior  rank  of  vege- 
tation^^* Pioneers  of  vegetation,'*  as 
]3r  Macculioch  calls  them,  '*  the 
lichens,  and  other  analogous  plants, 
seek  their  place  where  no  others  could 
exist ;  demanding  no  water,  requiring 
no  soil,  careless  idike  of  cold  and  heat, 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  storm;  rootless, 
leafless,  flowerless;  clothing  the  naked 
rock,  and  forming  additional  soil  for 
their  successors/'  The  whole  tribe  of 
corals,  whose  lives  are  sufficiently 
brief  and  sufficiently  simple,  are  yet 
not  permitted  to  die  away  from  the 
scene,  and  leave  it,  as  so  many  of  us 


do,  just  as  they  found  it;  they  build 
up  such  a  mausoleum  of  their  IxMiee— 
(for  what  used  to  be  considered  as  the 
shell  of  the  animal,  is  now  pronounced 
to  be  a  sort  of  bony  nncleus  or  skele- 
ton)— ^that  large  islands  are  formed, 
and  a  corresponding  displacement  of 
the  sea  is  occasioned.  The  little 
creatures  heave  up  the  ocean  on  us. 
The  river  that  to  the  poet^s  eye  flows 
on  for  ever  in  the  same  channel, 
**  giving  a  kiss,"  and  kisses  only,  to 
every  pebble  and  every  sedge  *^it 
overtaketh  in  its  pilgrimage,*'  is  de* 
tected  to  be  secretly  scraping,  abrad- 
ing, cutting  out  the  earth  like  a  knife, 
and  washing  it  away  into  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earthquake  and 
the  volcano,  which  were  looked  on  as 
paroxysms  and  agonies  of  nature,  are 
transformed  in  our  imagination  into 
the  constant  ministers  of  b^eficent 
change,  and  of  creative  purposes;  and 
the  momentaiy  violence  they  oonuiit, 
is  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  the  great 
and  permanent  good  they  effect.  For  it 
is  they  who  build  the  hills  and  the 
mountains,  whence  flow  the  streams 
of  abundance  upon  the  earth,  and 
wiiich,  instead  of  being  the  gigantic, 
melancholy  ruins  Bishop  Bomet 
took  them  to  be,  are  the  palaces 
and  storehouses  of  nature,  which  it 
is  ^ven  in  charge  to  these  sons  of 
Vulcan  to  construct  and  to  repfis 
from  the  ravages  which  the  soft  rains 
of  heaven  incessantly  commit  upoa 
them. 

Astronomy,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  discipline  she  has  under- 
gone, has  in  these  later  times  resomed 
all  the  boldness  of  her  youth,  and 
brought  her  stores  of  science  to  tbe 
construction  of  the  most  splendid  cos- 
mogony that  ever  attracted  the  faitk 
of  the  learned.  She  has  girt  h^  losf 
robe  around  her,  and  entm^  the  lists 
with,  and  far  outstripped,  whate?er  n 
boldest  in  the  speculations  of  the 
voungest  of  the  sciences.  The  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  though  not  yet  entitled, 
as  we  think,  to  be  considered  other 
than  an  hypothesis,  has  assumed  a 
shape  and  consistency  whidi  forbids 
an  entire  rejection  of  it,  which  en- 
forces our  respect,  and  which,  at  all 
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events,  babitiiates  the  imagination  to 
regBFdoiir  planetary  system  as  having 
probably  been  evolyed,  onder  the  will 
ofProYidence,  by  the  long  operation 
of  the  established  laws  of  matter. 

It  is  quite  a  legitimate  otject  of 
sdeDOSy  therefore,  to  view  the  laws  of 
the  phjsieal  world — ^whether  they  re« 
gaid  its    mechanic    movement,    its 
chemistiy,  or  its  zoology— in  their 
creative  as  weU  as  reprooactive  func- 
tions; and  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  work 
Utely  published,  entitled  ^*  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural.  History  of  Creation," 
iDd  which  has  drawn  to  itself  con- 
nderable   attention,    to  collect  and 
uiange  whatever  hints  or  fragments 
of  knowledge  scienoe  affords,  enabling 
08  to  bring'  the  successive  phenomena 
of  creation  under  the  formula  of  gene- 
ral Uws.    In  this  purpose  it  is  im- 
possible to  .find  a  shadow,  of  blame, 
and  the  work  will  probably  answer 
one  good  end,  that  of  directing  the 
8tad&  of  scientific  men  into  paths 
bat  little  or  timidly  explored.    But 
unfortunately,  what  the  author  has 
collected  as  the  results  of  science^  are, 
in  some  instances,  little  else  than  the 
wild  guess-work  of  speculation.    He 
bas  no  scmple  whatever  in  imitating 
tbose  eaHy  geographers,  who,  dislik- 
ing the  blaak  spaces  of  undiscovered 
regions,  were  in  the  habit  in  their 
duirts 

^  Of  placing  elephantB  instead  of  towns." 

Indeed,  his  book  is  an  assemblage  of 
all  that  is  most  venturous  and  most 
fandfnl  in  modem  speculation,  in 
which  the  most  conspicuous  place  is 
aOotted  to  a  modification  of  Lsinarck's 
theory  on  the  development  of  animal 
life. 

The  charge  of  an  atheistic  tendency, 
as  it  is  the  heaviest  which  can  be 
made  agunst  a  work,  so  it  is  the  last 
which  ought  to  be  hazarded  without 
sufficient  cause.  In  general,  owing 
to  the  very  sacredness  of  the  subject, 
we  feel  disposed,  in  all  suspicious  cases, 
to  pass  over  in  silence  both  accusation 
and  defence;  and  if  in  the  present 
hkstance  we  depart,  for  a  moment, 
ft]om  this  line  of  conduct,  it  is  only  to 
give  expression  to  a  conviction — 
which  we  share,  we  believe,  with  all 
who  have  both  the  interest  of 
science  and  the  interest  of  theology  at 
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heart— that  the  fair  efforts  of  the 
scientific  enquirer  should  never  be 
impeded  by  needless  objections  of  a 
theological  character.  What  we  mean 
is  this :  though  a  suspicion  may  cross 
the  mind,  that  a  writer  does  not  hold 
the  religious  tenets  which  we  should 
desire  to  see  every  where  advocated; 
yet  if  we  are  persuaded,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  laxity  of  faith  has  no 
real  logical  connexion  with  the  scien- 
tific results  with  which  he  is  occupied, 
we  ought  not  to  inflict  on  them  any 
portion  of  our  suspicion  or  distrust. 
We  shall  always  protest  against  con- 
founding the  legitimate  attempts  of 
science  with  the  erroneous  prindples 
of  certain  schools  of  metaphysics, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  them.  If  there  is  atheism  in 
the  world,  we  know  whence  it  comes; 
we  know  well  it  is  in  a  veiy  different 
laboratory  than  that  of  the  chemist 
that  it  has  been  distilled. 

The  unknown  author  before  us,  re- 
peatedly protests  against  being  num- 
bered amongst  atheistic  philosophers ; 
on  our  own  part,  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  no  formula  of  physical 
science  could  possibly  interfere  with 
a  rational  belief  in  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God ;  what  remains,  then, 
but  to  treat  his  book  purely  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view? 

To  reduce  to  a  system  the  acts  of 
creation,  or  the  development  of  the 
several  forms  of  animal  life,  no  more 
impeaches  the  authorship  of  creation, 
than  to  trace  the  laws  by  which  the 
world  is  upheld  and  its  phenomena 
perpetually  renewed.  The  presump- 
tion naturally  rises  in  the  mind,  that 
the  same  Great  Being  would  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  action  in  both  cases. 
If,  for  instance,  the  nebular  hypothe- 
sis, to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
should  be  received  as  a  scientific 
account  of  the  proximate  origin  of 
our  planetary  system,  this,  as  Mr 
Whewelf  has  shown  in  his  ** Bridge- 
water  Treatise,*'  would  serve  only  to 
enlighten  and  elevate  our  conception 
of  the  power  of  God.  And  indeed  to 
a  mind  accustomed — as  is  every  edu- 
cated mind — to  regard  the  operations 
of  Deity  as  essentially  differing  from 
the  limited,  sudden,  evanescent  im- 
pulses of  a  human  agent,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  be  compelled  to  picture  to 
itself  the  power  of  God  as  put  forth  in  ^ 
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aay  other  inmi«r  fhm  in  those  dow, 
mysterioiifl,  uniyenal  laws,  which 
have  80  plainly  an  eternity  to  woik 
in ;  it  puna  the  imagination  to  be  ob* 
Uged  to  assimilate  those  operations, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  brief  energy  of  a 
hnman  will,  or  the  manipulations  of  a 
human  hand.  Does  not  the  language 
even  of  a  Christian  poet,  when  he 
upeakB  of  God  as  iemnckmff  from  his 
ample  palm  the  rolling  planets  into 
i^Moe,  in  some  measure  offend  us?  Do 
ire  not  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all 
saoh  similitudes,  as  being  derogatoiy 
to  our  notions  of  the  Supreme  ? 

There  are  still,  indeed,  some  men  of 
narrow  prejudices  who  look  upon 
evety  fresh  attempt  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  nature  to  general  laws, 
and  to  limit  those  occasions  on  which 
it  is  necessary  to  oonoeiye  of  a  direct 
and  sq>arate  interposition  of  divine 
power,  as  a  fresh  encroachment  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Deity,  or  a  con- 
cealed attack  upon  his  veiy  existence. 
And  yet  these  very  same  men  are 
daily  ^ypealing  to  such  laws  of  the 
creation  as  have  already  been  estab- 
Iished,fbr  their  great  proofh  of  the  eids- 
tence  and  the  ^prisdom  of  God!  Their 
imagination  has  remained  utteriy  un- 
tutored by  the  little  knowledge  which 
they  have  rather  learned  to  ropeat  than 
to  apprehend.  Whatever  words  they 
may  utter,  of  subtle  and  high-soundhig 
import,  concerning  the  purely  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in 
ftct,  a  JufijbtT  Toimm  dad  in  hnman 
lineaments,  and  invested  with  human 
passMMs,  that  their  heart  Is  yearning 
after.  Such  objectors  as  these  can 
only  be  beaten  back,  and  chained 
down,  by  what  some  one  has  called 
the  brute  force  of  public  q[>inion. 

Some  littie  time  ago  men  of  thk 
class  deemed  it  irrefigious  to  speak  of 
the  Imps  of  the  human  mind;  it  sa- 
voured of  necessity,  of  IktaUsm ;  they 
now  applaud  a  Dr  Chalmer^when  he 
writes  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  to 
illosttmte  the  attributes  of  God  in  the 
laws  eC  the  mental  as  wett  as  the 
^ysicalwerid. 

No,  thers  is  nothing  athelstie,  no- 
tiling  imeiUgious,  in  the  attempt  to 
^onceire  creation,  as  well  as  reproduc- 
tkm,  oaiTied  on  by  nniversal  laws. 
iVMT  what  is  the  dMIference  between  In- 
dividual isolated  acts,  and  acts  cap- 
able of  being  expressed  in  a  genial 
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Cannula?  This  only,  thai  m  the  se- 
cond case  the  same  act  is  repeated  in 
constant  sequence  with  other  acts, 
and  probably  repeated  in  many  places 
at  the  same  time.  The  divine  work 
is  only  multiplied.  If  the  creation  of 
a  world  should  be  proved  to  be  as 
orderly  and  systematic  as  that  of  a 
plant,  this  may  make  worlds  more 
common  to  the  imsgination,  bnt  it 
cannot  make  the  power  that  creates 
them  less  marvellous. 

But  while  we  would  reprove  the 
narrowness  of  spirit  that  finds,'  in  soy 
of  the  discoveries  of  sdenoe,  a  soonse 
of  disquietude  for  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, we  have  here  an  observatioa 
to  make  of  an  opposite  character, 
which  we  think  of  some  importance, 
and  which  we  shall  again,  in  review- 
ing the  theories  of  our  author,  ban 
occasion  to  insist  upon.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  ^ere  rises  in  the 
minds  of  every  person  at  all  tinctorMi 
with  science,  a  presumption  that  eveiy 
phenomenon  we  witness  miglit  be,  if 
our  knowledge  enabled  us,  reduced 
under  the  expression  of  some  genecsi 
law ;  and  that  Whatever  changes  aiSt 
or  have  been,  produced  m  the  worid, 
might  be  traced  to  the  intewofen 
operations  of  such  laws,  fiut  how- 
ever prevalent  and  justifiable  suck  a 
presumption  may  be,  we  hold  it  no 
sound  philosophy  to  give  It  so  con* 
plete  a  preponderance  as  to  debar  the 
mind  from  contemplating  the  possilM- 
lity  of  quite  other  and  independent 
acts  of  divine  power,  th^  possibility  of 
the  abrupt  intmluction  intooarsystem 
of  new  facts,  or  series  of  facts,  witb 
their  appropriate  laws.  The  author 
before  us,  in  his  anxiety  to  explsjB, 
after  a  scientific  manner,  the  hitrc^ 
dnction  of  life,  and  the  various  spedei 
of  animals,  into  the  gl<H)e,  seema  to 
have  thought  himself  entitled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  wildest  hypothcw 
rather  than  to  the  immediate  inter- 
Tention  of  creative  power;  as  if  it 
were  eometiiing  idtogether  nnj^iiloso* 
phical  to  suppose  that  there  oouid  he 
such  a  thing  as  a  quite  new  detekip* 
■ent  of  that  plastic  eaeitgy.  Ittsaot 
even  necessaiy  that  we  should  ulg^ 
that  if  a  Creator  exist,  it  is  a  laoit 
unwarrantable  suppositton  to  imagise 
that  all  his  oreative  power  has  baea 
exhausted.  We  say,  even  to  «n  a^e^ 
isUc  philosophy,  mH  H  is  »  vnaa- 
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thorused  limitation  that  would  forbid 
the  mind  to  contemplate  the  possibi- 
litjr  of  the  uprise,  in  time,  of  entirely 
new  phenomena.  Can  any  philoso- 
pher, of  any  school  whatever,  be  jus- 
tified in  saying,  that  there  shall  be  no 
new  fact  introduced  into  the  universe? 
—that  its  laws  cannot  be  added  to  ? 
Why  should  he  recoil  from  the  intro- 
duction of  any  thing  new  ?  If  he  is 
one  whose  last  formula  stands  thus, 
whatever  is,  is — this  new  fact  will  also 
fall,  with  others,  into  his  formula.  Of 
this,  also,  he  can  say,  whatever  is,  is. 
There  is,  we  repeat,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  a  scientific 
sequence,  of  an  unbroken  order  of 
events ;  but  this  presumption  is  not  to 
authorize  any  hypothesis  whatever  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  other  alter- 
native, an  immediate  intervention  of 
creative  power.  This,  also,  ia  a  pro- 
bability which  philosophy  recognises, 
and  in  which  a  rational  mind  may 
choose  to  rest  till  science  brings  to 
him  some  definite  result. 

We  are  very  far  from  intending  to 
follow  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Creation 
through  all  the  scionees  along  which 
his  track  has  led  him.  We  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  what  forms  the  most  pe- 
culiar and  startling  portion  of  his 
work — to  his  theory  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  animal  life. 

But  for  the  discoveries  of  geology  a 
certain  philosophy  might  have  been 
content  to  say  of  the  animal  creation, 
that  it  was  the  law  of  nature  that  life 
should  beget  life — that  reproduction, 
like  nutrition,  to  which  it  has  been 
assimilated,  is  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  life— and  that,  as  to  a  commence- 
ment of  the  various  tribes  of  animals, 
we  are  no  more  bound  to  look  for 
this  than  for  the  commencement  of 
any  other  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
From  the  researches,  however,  of  geo- 
logj)  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
time  when  this  earth  revolved  around 
the  sun  a  barren  and  untenanted  globe 
—that  there  was  a  time  when  life  did 
make  its  first  appearance,  and  that  in 
difierent  epochs  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence there  have  flourished  very  diffcr- 
tiki  species  of  animals  than  those  which 
now  inhabit  it.  Here,  at  all  events, 
the  imagination  cannot  gain  that  im- 
perfect repose  which  it  finds  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  eternal  series* 


It  is  a  plain  historical  fact,  that  life 
had  a  beginning  on  this  earth,  and 
that  from  time  to  time  new  forms  of 
life,  new  species  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  have  been  introduced  upon 
the  scene.  Here  are  two  great  facta 
to  be  accounted  for,  or  to  be  left 
standing  out,  unconnected  in  thefar 
origin  with  that  interlinked  series  of 
events  which  creatiou  elsewhere  dis- 
plays. Life  reproduces  life,  the  plant 
its  seed,  the  animal  its  voung,  eac^ 
after  its  kind;  such  is  the  law;  but 
this  law  itself,  when  was  it  promul- 
gated, or  when  and  how  did  it  come 
hito  force  and  operation  ? 

For  ourselves,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect condition  of  our  knowledge, 
we  are  satisfied  with  referring  life,  in 
all  its  countless  forms,  at  once  to  the 
interposing  will  of  the  Creator.  We 
listen,  however,  with  curiosity  and 
attention  to  any  theory  which  the 
naturalist  or  physiologist  may  have 
to  propose,  so  he  proceed  in  the  fair 
road  of  induction.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  laws  of  life  which  forbids,  but 
much,  on  the  contrary,  which  invites, 
to  the  same  pains-taking  examination 
which  has  been  bestowed,  with  more 
or  less  success,  on  other  phenomena 
of  nature. 

But  what  is  the  resolution  of  this 
problem  which  the  author  of  the  Ves- 
tiges proposes?  Assuredly  not  one 
which  indicates  the  boldness  of  advan- 
cing science,  but  one  of  those  hardy 
conjectures  which  are  pcnnitted  to 
arise  only  in  the  infancy  of  a  science, 
and  which  show  how  clear  the  field  is, 
hitherto,  of  certain  knowledge — how 
open  to  the  very  wantonness  of  specu- 
lation. Very  little  has  been  done  to- 
wards determining  the  law.s  of  life, 
and  therefore  the  space  is  still  fi*ee  to 
those  busy  dreamers,  who  are  to  sci- 
ence what  constructors  of  Utopias  are 
to  history  and  politics.  His  solution 
is  simple  enough,  and  with  good  rea- 
son may  it  be  simple,  since  it  depends 
on  nothing  but  the  will  of  its  framer. 
The  germ  of  life — that  primary  cell 
with  its  granule,  in  which  some  phy- 
siologists have  detected  the  first  ele- 
mentary form  of  life — he  finds  to  be 
a  product  of  chemistry.  From  this 
germ,  cell,  or  animalcule,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  has  been  developed, 
in  succession,  all  the  various  forms  of 
existence— each  form  having,  at  somQ 
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propitions  moment,  ghren  l>irth  to  the 
fonn  just  above  it,  which  again  has 
not  only  propagated  itself,  but  pro- 
daced  an  ompring  of  a  still  higher 
grade  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Thus 
the  introdaction  of  life,  and  the  varioos 
species  of  animals,  is  easily  accounted 
for.  '*  It  has  [leased  Froyidence  to 
arrange,  that  one  species  should  sive 
birth  to  another,  till  the  second  highest 
gave  birth  to  man,  who  is  the  very 
hiffhest.*'— (P.  234.)  Under  favour- 
aUe  skies,  some  remarkable  baboon 
had,  we  presume,  a  family  of  Hotten- 
tots, whose  facial  angle,  we  believe, 
ranks  them,  with  physiologists,  next 
to  the  brute  creation ;  these  grew,  and 
multiplied,  and  separated  from  the 
tribes  of  the  SimitB ;  under  a  system  of 
improved  diet,  and  perhaps  by  change 
of  climate,  they  became  first  tawny, 
and  then  white,  and  at  last  rose  into 
that  Caucasian  family  of  which  we 
here,  in  England,  boast  ourselves  to 
be  distinguished  members. 

Such  a  solution  as  this  most  people 
will  at  once  regard  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  serious  consideration.  This 
progressive  devehpment  is  nowhere 
seen,  and  contradicts  all  that  we  do 
see;  for  no  progeny,  even  amongst 
hybrids,  was  ever  known  to  be  oi  a 
superior  order,  in  the  animal  creation, 
to  both  its  parents.  Such  a  proposed 
origin  of  the  human  race  would  be 
sufficient,  with  most  of  us,  for  its  con- 
demnation. "  Give  us  at  least,"  we 
exclaim,  ^^  a  man  to  begin  with — some 
savage  and  his  squaw — some  Icdand 
dwarf  if  you  will,  wrapt  in  his  nutri- 
tious oils--something  in  the  shape  of 
humanity  I "  In  short,  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  scoffed  away,  and  deserving  only 
of  a  niche  in  some  future  Hudibras, 
But  although  the  theory  is  thus  rash 
and  absurd,  and  requires  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  scouted,  the  author,  in 
his  exposition  of  it,  advances  some 
propositions  which  are  deserving  of 
attention,  and  for  this  reason  It  is  we 
propose  to  give  to  his  arguments  a 
brief  examination. 

The  theory  divides  itself  into  two 

Earts — ^the  production  of  organic  life 
om  the  inorganic  world ;  and  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  several 
species  from  the  first  simple  elemen- 
tary forms  of  life. 
Spontaneous,  or,  as  our  author  calls 
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it,  aboriginal  generation,  is  a  doctrine 
ndther  new,  nor  without  its  support- 
ers.   But  unfortunately  for  his  pur- 
poses, the  dass  of  cases  of  spontaneoos 
generation  which  i^pear  to  be  at  afl 
trustworthy,  are  those  in  which  the 
animalcule,  or  other  creatnres,  hate 
been  produced  either  within  living 
bodies,  (entozoa,)  or  from  the  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  the 
decay  and  dissolution  of  some  prerioos 
organization.    Here  Ufe  still  parodnoes 
Ufe^  though  like  does  not  produce  £Ae. 
ft  is  well  known  that,  amongst  some 
of  the  lower  dass  of  animals,  as 
amongst  certain  of  the  polypi,  repro- 
duction is  nothing  more  than  asperiea 
of  growth ;  a  bud  sprouts  out  of  the 
bo^,  which,  separating  itself^  becomes 
a  new  animal.  With  such  an  analogj 
before  us,  there  iqppears  nothing  veiy 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
entozoa^  and  other  descriptions  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  should  be  produced  from 
the  tissues  of  the  higher  animals, 
eitiier  on  a  separation  of  their  compo- 
nent parts  when  they  decay,  or  on  a 
partial  separation  when  the  animal  is 
inflicted  with  disease.    We  make  no 
profession  of  faith  on  this  subject ;  we 
content  oursdves  with  observing,  that 
this  class  of  cases,  where  the  evidence 
is  strongest,  and  approaches  nearest 
to  conviction,  lends  no  support  ivhat- 
ever  to  our  author's  iiypotiieds,  and 
provides  hhn  with  no  commencement 
of  vital  phenomena.    Of  cases  where 
life  has  been  produced  by  llie  opera- 
tion of  purely  chemical  Uws  on  inor- 
ganic matter,  there  are  certainly  none 
which  will  satisfy  a  cautious  enquirer. 
If  Mr  Crosse  or  Mr  Weekes  produce 
a  species  of  worm  by  the  agency  of 
electridty,  it  is  impossible  to  sa^  that 
the  germ  of  life  was  not  previously 
existing  in  the  fluid  tiirough  which 
the  electricity  passed.    When  Ume  b 
thrown    upon   a  Add,    and  clover 
springs  up,  it  is  the  far  more  {vrobalile 
supposition  that  the  seed  was  there, 
but  owing  to  ungenial  circumstaDces 
had  not  germinated ;  for  no  one  who 
has  mentioned  this  fact  has  ventnred 
to  say  that  the  experiment  would  al- 
ways snoce^  and  that  lime  thrown 
upon    a  certain  description  of  smI 
would  in  all  parts  of  the  worid  pro- 
duce dover.  Not  to  add,  that  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  sndi  an  instance 
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were  soUtaiy,  and  that  other  vegeta- 
tion slK>iild  not  be  produced  by  simi- 
lar means.* 

Vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  onght 
liere  to  mention,  are  considered  by 
oar  author  as  both  derived  from  the 
same  elementary  germ  which  branches 
oat  into  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature ;  so  that  it  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  him  to  find  a  case  of  sponta- 
neona  generation  amongst  the  plants 
as  amongst  the  animals.  We  must, 
therefore,  extend  the  observation 
we  made  on  a  certain  class  of  cases 
amongst  animals,  to  an  analagous 
daas  of  supposed  cases  of  spontaneous 
generation  amongst  vegetables.  If 
that  downy  mould,  for  instance,  which 
the  good  housewife  finds  upon  her 
pota  of  jam,  be  considered  as  a  vege- 
table, and  be  supposed  to  have  grown 
without  seed,  it  would  be  somewhat 
analagous  to  the  entozoa  amongst 
animals;  it  would  be  a  vegetation 
prodnced  by  the  decay  of  a  previous 
vegetation. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to 
mind  the  instances  which  naturalists 
record  of  the  minuteness  of  the  seeds 
of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  lie  for  a  long  time  concealed,  in 
order  to  induce  us  to  presume,  in  the 
majority  of  examples  that  are  alleged 
of  spontaneous  generation,  the  pre- 
viuns  existence  of  the  seed  or  the 
germ.  Take  the  following  from  Dr 
Carpenter's  work  on  Compttrative 
Pkimloffy: — '*  Another  very  curious 
example  of  fungous  vegetation,  in  a 
sitoation  where  its  existence  was  not 
until  recently  suspected,  is  presented 
in  the  ist>ces8  of  fermentation.  It 
appears  from  microscopic  examlna- 
tioo  of  a  mass  of  yeast,  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  minute  discon- 
nected vesicles,  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Bed  Snow,  and  appear  to 
constitute  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  vegetation.  These,  like  seeds,  may 
remam  for  almost  any  length  of  time 
in  an  inactive  condition  without  los- 
ing theur  vitality ;  but  when  placed  in 
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a  fluid  in  which  any  kind  of  sugaiy 
matter  is  contained,  they  commence 
vegetating  actively,  provided  the  tem- 
perature is  sufficiently  high ;  and  they 
assist  in  producing  that  change  in  the 
compositionof  the  fluid  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  fermentation." — ^P.. 
74.  With  such  instances  before  us, 
the  experiments  of  Messieurs  Crosse 
and  Weekes  must  be  conducted  with 
singular  care  and  judgment,  in  order 
to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
experiments  of  those  gentlemen  ex- 
cite in  us  no  horror  or  alarm.  A 
Frankenstein  who  produces  nothing 
worse  than  a  harmless  worm,  may 
surely  be  suffered  to  go  blameless. 
Let  these  electricians  pursue  their 
experiments,  and  make  all  the  worms 
they  can.  They  will  incur  no  very  grave 
responsibility  for  such  additions  as  they 
can  make  to  that  stream  of  life  which 
is  pouring  from  every  crack  and  cre- 
vice of  the  earth.  Some  persons  have 
a  vague  idea,  that  there  is  something 
derogatory  to  the  lowest  form  of  ani- 
mal life  to  have  its  origin  in  merely 
inorganic  elements;  an  idea  which 
results  perhaps  not  so  much  from  any 
subtle  and  elevated  conceptions  of 
life,  as  from  an  imagination  unawak- 
ened  to  the  dignity  and  the  marvel  of 
the  inorganic  world.  What  is  motion 
but  a  sort  of  life  ?  a  life  of  activity  if 
not  of  feeling.  Suppose — ^what  indeed 
nowhere  exists — an  inert  matter,  and 
let  it  be  suddenly  endowed  with  mo- 
tion, so  that  two  particles  should  fly 
fb wards  each  other  from  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  universe ;  were  not  this 
almost  as  strange  a  property  as  that 
which  endows  an  irritable  tissue  or 
an  organ  of  secretion?  Is  not  the 
world  one — the  creature  of  one  God 
— dividing  itself,  with  constant  inter- 
change of  parts,  into  the  sentient  and 
the  non-sentient,  in  order,  so  to  speak, 
to  become  conscious  of  itself?  Are 
we  to  place  a  great  chasm  between 
the  sentient  ana  the  non-sentient,  so 
that  it  shall  be  derogation  to  a  poor 


*  We  were  about  to  make  acme  remarks  on  the  alleged  production  of  ami- 
^^^  gMndee  m  aJUntmen  by  eUetridty;  but  we  find  that,  in  a  note  to  the  third 
^ditiooy  the  author  Tirtoally  relinquishes  this  ground.  We  had  made  enquiries 
amongst  scientific  men ;  but  no  such  experiment  had  been  received  or  accredited 
anongst  them. 
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tr<Mritt  to  have  no  higher  g&netlogf 
than  the  element  which  is  the  light- 
ning of  heayen,  and  too  much  honour 
to  the  eabtle  ehemiatry  of  the  earth 
to  be  the  fiither  of  a  crawling  subject, 
of  some  bag,  or  sack,  or  imperceptible 
globnle  of  animal  life  ?  No ;  we  have 
BO  recoil  against  this  generation  of  an 
animalcole  by  the  wonderfhl  chemis* 
try  of  God;  oor  objection  to  this  doc- 
trine is,  that  it  is  not  proved. 

Bat,  proved  or  not,  onr  anthor  has 
still  the  most  difflcQlt  part  of  his  task 
to  accomplish.  From  his  animated 
globnle  he  has  to  develop  the  whole 
creation  of  vegetable  and  animal  lifb. 
We  shall  be  contented  with  watching 
its  development  through  one  branch, 
tiiat  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
animal  creation  from  certain  primarf 
rudiments  or  simple  forms  of  life,  is  due, 
we  believe,  to  Lamarck ;  and  although 
his  peculiar  theory  has  met,  and  deser- 
vedly, with  ridicule,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  far  more  plausible, 
and  substantially  far  more  rational, 
than  that  which  our  author  has  sub- 
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stituted.  Geology  reveals  to  us  a 
graduid  exthictlon  of  species,  accom- 
panied by  a  successive  appearance  of 
new  species;*  it  reveals  to  us  also 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  un- 
deivone  great  mutations ;  that  land 
and  sea  have  frequently  changed 
places ;  and  thnt  the  climate  of  the 
several  regions  of  the  world,  owhig 
to  many  causes,  has  greadv  varied. 
Natural  histoir  is  replete  with  strik- 
ing accounts  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced in  a  race  of  animals  by  the 
change  of  climate,  diet,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  new  habits ;  and  Unking 
all  these  facts  together,  it  does  not 
appear  a  very  mlent  supposition, 
nor  one  that  departs  from  the  frequent 
analogies  of  nature,  to  say,  that  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about 
the  extinction  of  certain  spedes  may 
have  also  operated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  spkdes.  The  manifrst 
error  of  Lamarck  was  an  o^regious 
exaggeration  of  certain  well-known 
truths.  Because  external  drcnm- 
stances  may  do  much  in  directing  the 
inherent  power  of  development  pos- 


*  ^  In  tracing  the  series  of  foflsiliferous  formations^  ttom  the  most  ancient  to  the 
more  modem,  the  first  deposits  in  which  we  meet  with  aaaembUges  of  orgaaie 
remains  haTing  a  near  analogy  to  the  Fauna  of  certain  parts  of  the  globe  In  ear 
own  time,  are  those  eommooly  called  tertiary.  Eyen  in  the  Eocene,  or  oldest 
subdivision  of  these  tertiary  formationa,  some  few  of  the  testacea  belong  to  esosi- 
ing  species,  although  almost  all  of  them,  and  apparently  all  the  associated  rerte- 
hrata,  are  now  extinct.  These  Eocene  strata  are  sneceeded  by  a  great  nusdMr 
of  modem  deposits^  whioh  depart  gradually  in  the  oharacter  of  th^  fossils  from  tKt 
Eocene  type,  and  approach  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  Uring  creatioii.  In  ths 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  chiefly  by  tflie  aid  of  shells  that  we  are  enabled  to  arrivs 
at  the  results ;  for>  of  all  classes,  the  testacea  are  the  most  generally  difitosed  ia 
a  fossil  state,  and  may  be  called  the  medals  principally  employed  by  natars  ia 
recording  the  chronology  of  past  events.  In  the  Miocene  deponta,  which  saceecd 
next  to  the  Eocene,  we  begin  to  find  a  considerable  Dumber,  although  stiU  a 
minority,  of  recent  species  intermixed  with  some  fossils  common  to  the  preeedng 
epoch.  We  then  arrire  at  the  Pliocene  strata,  in  which  speciea  now  contempo- 
rary with  man  begin  to  preponderate,  and  in  the  newest  of  which  nina-tentlia  of 
the  fossils  agree  with  species  still  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  sea. 

"  In  thus  passing  from  the  older  to  the  newer  members  of  the  tertiary  system, 
we  meet  with  many  chasms  ;  but  none  which  separate  entirely,  and  by  a  broad 
Une  of  demarcation,  one  state  of  the  organic  world  from  another.  Thoe  are  m 
signs  of  an  abrupt  termination  of  one  Fauna  and  Fhn^  and  the  starting  mte  Iif» 
cf  new  and  wholly  distinct  forms.  Although  we  are  far  from  being  able  to 
demonstrate  geologicaUy  an  insensihle  transition  Iron  the  Eeeene  «e  the  feeeot 
^TH  l^  ^^  "*y  *®™  ****  **"«  ""^^  ^«  enlarge  and  perfect  our  snrvoT  of 
«m!^^  ?•  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^*  approxhnate  to  snch  a  continuous  series,  and'the  . 
Si  tt/Iizir^y  ^^  '^^  conducted  from  times  when  many  of  the  genera  and  msHt 
whST  S^"*  ^sre  cxtbct,  to  those  in  which  scarcely  a  sbgle  mecies  flonrlsheJ  * 
wmcn  we  do  not  know  to  exist  at  present.''—LT«r.i.'»  PHt^^  o/  Oeo^- 
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sessed  by  a  given  organization,  he 
resolved  that  it  should  do  every  thing. 
The  camelopard  was  to  get  his  long 
neck  by  stretching  for  his  food  ;  and 
the  duck  her  web-foot  by  paddling  in 
the  water.  But  the  author  before  us 
breaks  loose  entirely  from  the  region 
of  facts ;  or  rather  he  announces  to 
ns,  on  his  own  responsibility,  an  en- 
tirely new  fact — that  it  is  the  law  of 
animal  life  that  each  species  should, 
from  time  to  time,  produce  a  brood  of 
the  species  next  in  order  of  perfection 
or  complexity  of  organization.  With 
him,  this  development  is  the  result 
merely  of  a  law  of  generation  which 
he  himself  has  devised  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

Amongst  the  laws  of  life,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  undoubted  is  this — 
that  each  species  reproduces  itself, 
that  like  begets  like.  This  law  our 
author  cannot  of  course  gainsay ;  but 
he  appends  to  it  another  overruling 
law,  that  from  time  to  time,  at  long 
intervals,  the  like  does  not  beget  the 
like,  but  the  different  and  superior 
form  of  organization.  In  other  words, 
the  old  law  changes  from  time  to 
time.  Of  this  novel  description  of 
law  he  borrows  the  following  illustra- 
tion of  Mr  Babbage : — 

"  Unquestionably,  what  we  ordinarily 
see  of  nature  is  calculated  to  impr^ 
a  conviction  that  each  species  invaria- 
bly produces  its  like.  But  I  would  here 
call  attention  to  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  natural  law,  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Babbage  in  his 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  suppose  himself 
seated  before  the  calculating  machine 
and  observing  it.  It  is  mored  by  a 
weight,  and  there  is  a"  wheel  which  re- 
volves through  a  small  angle  round  its 
axis,  at  short  intervals,  presenting  to 
the  eye  successively  a  series  of  numbers 
engraved  on  its  divided  circumference. 

"  Let  the  figures  thus  seen,  be  the 
series  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  kc.  &c.,  of  na- 
tural numbers,  each  of  which  exceeds 
Its  immediate  antecedent  by  unity. 

'*  Now, reader,"  says  Mr  Babbage,  *let 
me  ask  you  how  lone  you  will  have  count- 
ed before  you  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  engine  has  been  so  adjusted  that  it 
will  continue,  whilst  its  motion  is  main- 
tained, to  produce  the  same  series  of 
natural  numbers  ?  Some  minds  are  so 
constituted,  that  after  passing  the  first 
hundred  terms  they  wfll  be  satisfied 


that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  law. 
After  seeing  five  hundred  terms,  few 
will  doubt;  and  after  the  fifty  thou- 
sandth term,  the  propensity  to  believe 
that  the  succeeding  term  will  be  fifty 
thousand  and  one,  will  be  almost  irre- 
sistible. That  term  wiU  be  fifty  thou- 
sand and  one,  and  the  same  regular 
succession  will  continue ;  the  five  mil- 
lionth, and  the  fifty  millionth  term  will 
still  appear  in  their  expected  order^ 
and  one  unbroken  chain  of  natural 
numbers  will  pass  before  your  eyes 
from  one  up  to  one  hundred  million. 

"  True  to  the  vast  induction  which 
has  been  made,  the  next  succeeding 
term  will  be  one  hundred  million  and 
one ;  but  the  next  number  presented 
by  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  be- 
ing one  hundred  million  and  two,  is 
one  hundred  million  ten  tho%U€ind  and 
two.    The  law  changes." 

The  illustration  is  carried  through  a 
page  or  two  more,  but  we  have  quot- 
ed all  that  is  essential. 

Mr  Babbage  makes  a  very  nseless 
parade  here  of  his  calculating  ma- 
chine. A  common  household  clodc 
that  strikes  the  hours,  would  illustrate 
all  that  his  machine  can  possibly 
illustrate.  If  the  reader  seat  himself 
before  that  homely  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, he  will  hear  it  tick  for  sixty 
minutes,  when  the  law  of  the  machine 
will  change,  and  it  will  strike. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  about  the  lauj  of  his 
machine.  His  machine  partakes  only 
of  the  laws  of  mechanics,  which,  we 
presume,  are  as  constant  there  as 
'elsewhere.  Our  only  definition  of 
law  is,  a  sequence  that  is  constant ; 
deny  its  constancy,  and  yon  deny  it 
to  be  law ;  it  is  a  mere  contradiction 
in  terms  to  speak  of  a  law  that 
changes.  ^ 

If,  therefore,  onr  author,  guided  by 
this  illustration  of  Mr  Babbage's, 
proclaims  a  law  of  animal  life  which 
changes  of  itse{f  from  time  to  time, 
he  is  departing  from  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  science — he  who  is  so 
zealous  to  reduce  all  phenomenon  to 
the  formula  of  science !  Anxious  to 
escape  from  an  abrupt  interposition 
of  creative  power,  he  introduces  a 
sudden  mutability  in  the  laws  them- 
selves of  nature !  If  it  be  said  that 
he  does  not  (although  his  words 
imply  it)  insist  upon  a  stogie  law  of 
nature  that  varies  at  totenrals,  but 
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o<MitendB  for  a  variable  result,  i»o- 
dnced  by  the  law  of  reprodncdon 
actiiig  under  varied  circiimataiices, 
and  in  co-operation  with  different 
laws— then  was  Mr  Babbage'a  ma- 
chine of  no  nse  whatever  to  him,  nor 
did  he  stand  in  need  of  any  peculiar 
illnstration.  There  is  not  a  class  of 
phenomena  which  does  not  exhibit 
this  variety  of  result  by  the  diversi- 
fied co-operation  of  laws  constant  in 
themselves.  The  froeen  river  be- 
comes motionless ;  it  ceases  to  flow ; 
yet  no  one  attributes  any  inconstancy 
to  the  laws  of  heat,  or  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics. 

Quitting  these  abstractions,  in 
which  the  writer  before  us  has  shown 
himself  no  very  great  adept,  let  us 
enquire  by  what  arguments  he  at- 
tempts to  support  his  peculiar  prind- 
pks  of  deodopmad.  That  on  which 
he  appears  chiefly  to  rely  is  the  fact, 
that  the  embryo  of  one  of  the  higher 
animals  passes  through  the  foetal 
stages  of  the  lower  animals — the  fish, 
the  reptile,  the  bird — ^before  it  as- 
sumes its  last  definite  shape.  From 
this  he  would  infer,  that  the  germ  of 
life  is  alike  in  all,  and  that  it  depends 
only  on  peculiarities  of  gestation 
whether  it  shall  become  a  fish,  a 
fowl,  or  a  mammal.  He  lays  parti- 
cular stress  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  brain  of  the  human  embryo  passes 
through  these  several  stages. 

But,  1.  In  order  to  derive  any 
thing  like  an  argument  here,  surely 
the  whole  human  embryo,  and  not  the 
brain  only,  ought  to  undergo  these 
changes.  But  not  only  in  man,  in 
the  other  mammalia  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made,  it  Is  never  the  eatirt 
ammal  which  passes  through  these 
transformations. 

^  2.  If  the  embryo  of  one  of  the 
mammalia  pass  through  the  foetal 
stages  of  the  fish  and  the  bird,  the 
embryo  fish  bears  the  same  transitoiy 
resemblance  to  the  foetal  condition  of 
the  bird  or  the  mammaL  So  that 
the  order  here  is  reversed,  and  nothing 
appears  proved  but  that  some  devia- 
tions of  form  are  in  all  cases  assumed 
before  the  final  shape  is  adopted. 
And, 

8.  The  physiologists  who  have 
made  this  branch  of  their  science  an 
espedal  study,  tell  us,  as  the  result  of 
their  microscopic  olMervations,  that 


the  embryo  of  the  hli^ier  annuals 
pnisues  a  different  course  of  devel- 
opment,yitMii  the  very  earOett  ttaga^ 
to  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It  can- 
not be,  therefore,  according  to  the 
diagram  that  the  author  presents  to 
us,  that  the  same  germ  which  is 
nourished  up  to  a  certain  point  to  be 
fish,  would,  if  transferred  to  other 
care  and  a  better  system  of  nntiitioD, 
be  nourished  into  a  bird  or  a  mam- 
mal. If  it  is  to  be  a  mammal,  it  most 
be  fashioned  accordingly  from  the 
very  beginning. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with 
quoting,  as  our  authority  for  these 
assertions,  a  passage  from  Dr  Car- 
penter's work  on  Comparative  njftuh 
logy ;  and  we  dte  this  author  the  more 
willingly,  because  he  is  certainly  not 
one  who  is  himself  disposed  to  damp 
the  ardour  of  speculation,  and  becaoM 
the  very  similarity  of  some  of  his 
views,  or  expressions,  renders  him,  at 
all  events,  an  unexceptionable  wit- 
ness on  tills  occasion. 

**  Allusion  has  been  made  to  ^  cor- 
respondence which  b  diaeemiUe  be- 
tween the  transitory  forma  exhibited  by 
the  embryos  of  the  higher  beings,  aad 
the  permanent  conditions  of  the  lower. 
When  this  was  first  obeerved,  it  wis 
stated  aa  a  general  law,  that  all  the 
higher  ammaU,  in  the  progreas  of  their 
deyelopmenty  pasa  through  a  series  of 
forma  analogous  to  thoee  enoonatered 
in  aacending  the  animal  scale.  But  this 
ia  not  correct;  for  the  enftrv  tmimat 
never  does  exhibit  auch  reaemWance, 
except  in  a  few  particular  cases  to  which 
alluaion  has  already  been  made,  (the  esje 
of  the  fh>g  and  others,  who  undergo 
what  is  commonly  called  a  metamor- 
phosis.) And  the  resemblance,  or  ana- 
logy, which  exists  between  indindml 
organa,  has  no  reference  to  their ybmi; 
but  to  their  eondkion  or  yradM  of  ^- 
vehpmenL  Thus  we  find  the  heart  of 
the  mammalia,  which  finally  possnsei 
four  diatmct  cayities,  at  first  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  prolonged  tube,  bdog  a 
dilatation  of  ^ke  principal  arterial  tmnk, 
and  resembling  tiie  dorsal  vessel  of  th« 
articulated  claasea ;  aubaeqoently  it  be- 
comea  ahortened  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  and  presenta  a  greater 
diameter,  whilst  a  divirion  of  its  cantj 
into  two  parts— a  rentricle  and  an  au- 
ricle— ^ia  erident,  aa  in  fiabes;  a  third 
carity,  like  that  poasessed  by  reptiles, 
is  next  formed  by  tho  aubdiviston  of  the 
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anricfe  pretiouly  ezistiDg ;  and  lastly, 
a  fourth  efaamber  ia  produced  by  the 
growth  of  a  partition  across  the  yen- 
tride;  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
these  dHuges  are  the  metamorphoses 
presented  by  the  system  of  Tosseb  im- 
mediately proceeding  from  the  heart. 
In  like  manner,  the  eTolntion  of  the 
\xm  in  man  is  fonnd  to  present  condi- 
tions which  may  be  succesdrely  com- 
psred  with  those  of  the  fish,  reptile, 
bird,  lower  mammalia,  and  higher  mam- 
Dslia;  but  in  no  instance  is  there  an 
exact  identity  between  any  of  these.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  every  animal 
must  pass  tfaroagh  §ome  change  in  the 
progress  of  its  development,  from  its 
embryonic  to  its  adult  condition ;  and 
tiie  eorre^ondence  is  much  closer  be- 
tween the  embryonic  fish  and  the  foetal 
lud,  or  mammal,  than  between  these 
and  the  adult  fish."— (P.  196.) 

And  take,  also,  the  following  short 
passage  from' the  preface  of  the  same 
woik,  where  the  author  has  been 
speaking  of  the  latest  discoveries  of 
physiologists  on  the  development  of 
the  embryo. 

"  Thns^  when  we  ascend  the  scale  of 
being,  in  either  of  the  two  organized 
kiagdomsy  we  observe  the  principle  of 
speoiafisation  remarkably  illustrated  in 
the  development  of  the  germ  into  the 
perfect  stmctnre.  In  the  lowest  of  each 
imd,  the  first-formed  membranous  ex- 
paosiott  haa  the  same  character  through- 
out, and  the  whole  entere  into  the  fully- 
dndoped  structure.  In  higher  gprades 
the  whole  remains^  but  the  organs 
evolved  from  the  centre  have  evidently 
the  most  elevated  character.  In  the 
h^hest  none  hut  the  most  central  por- 
ftoa  t9  persistent ;  the  remainder  form- 
ing organs  of  a  temporary  and  snbser- 
^ient  nature." 

The  fact  that  the  animal  kingdom 
exhibits  a  gradual  progression  from 
forms  the  most  simple  to  forms  the 
most  complex,  is,  of  conrse,  appro- 
ivisted  by  our  author  as  a  proof  of 
his  theory  of  successive  development. 
It  is  well  known,  that  whilst  this  scale 
of  being  is  an  idea  which  occurs  to 
every  observer,  the  naturalist  finds 
insuperable  difficulties  in  arranging 
the  several  species  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  such  a  scale.  To  relieve  him- 
setffrom  these,  the  author  has  taken 
under  his  patronage  what,  in  honour 
of  its  founder,  he  calls  the  Macleay 


System,  in  which  the  animal  kingdom 
is  *'  arranged  along  a  series  of  close 
affinities,  m  a  circular  form ;  *^  into 
which  circles  we  will  excuse  ourselves, 
from  entering.  It  is  a  system  as  con- 
fused as  it  is  fantastic ;  and  our  author, 
who  writes  in  general  in  a  clear  and 
lucid  manner,  in  vain  attempts  to  pre- 
sent us  with  an  intelligible  exposition 
of  it.  Arrange  the  animal  creation 
how  you  will,  in  a  line  or  in  circles, 
there  is  one  fact  open  to  every  obser- 
ver, that  however  fine  may  be  the 
gradations  amongst  the  lower  animals, 
the  difiference  between  the  higher  ani- 
mals is  very  distinctly  marked.  It  is 
a  difference  which  does  not  at  all  ac- 
cord with  the  hypothesis  of  our  author, 
^*  that  the  simplest  and  most  primi- 
tive type  gave  birth  to  the  type  next 
above  it,  and  this  again  produced  the 
next  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  very 
highest,  the  stages  of  advance  being 
in  all  cases  very  small — ^namely,  from 
one  species  only  to  another ;  so  that 
the  phenomenon  has  idways  been  of 
simple  and  modest  character."  Whilst 
he  confines  himself  to  molhtshs,  and 
suchlike  obscure  creatures,  the  phe- 
nomenon he  supposes  may  not  be  very 
startling ;  but  when  he  ascends  to  the 
higher  and  larger  animals,  whose  forms 
and  habits  are  well  known  to  us — 
when  he  has  to  find  a  father  for  the 
horse,  the  lion,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
elephant — his  phenomenon,  we  are 
sure,  will  no  longer  retain  its  ^^  simple 
and  modest  character.'^ 

Naturalists  have  observed,  that 
there  is  a  striking  uniformity  of  plan 
even  amongst  animals  of  very  different 
habits,  and  which,  perhaps,  inhabit 
different  elements ;  they  have  remark- 
ed, that  this  uniformity  is  adhered  to 
even  when  it  appears  to  answer  no 
specific  purpose,  as  when  in  the  fin  of 
a  whale  the  unbending  bone  bears  the 
semblance  of  the  jointed  hand.  This, 
too,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  our 
author^s  hypothesis.  It  is  a  curious 
fact.  But  if  we  say  of  it,  that  it 
appears  to  hint  the  existence  of  some 
lawy  and  to  tempt  the  investigation  of 
the  physiologist,  we  assign  to  it  all  the 
sdentific  importance  that  it  can  pos- 
sibly deserve. 

Some  physiologists,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  observe,  have  rather 
amused  themselves  by  a  display  of 
ingenuity,  than  profited  science  by 
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their  diMOVerlM  of  a  ututif  of$tntci¥r4 
la  animida  of  the  most  opposite  de- 
scription. It  ifl  easy  to  smpriae  the 
imagination  by  pointing  oat  unexpect- 
ed resemblances,  if  all  cases  of  diyer- 
sit  J  are  at  the  same  time  kept  ont  of 
view.  These  writers  will  mention,  for 
instance,  that  all  qnadmpeds  have 
uniformly  woen  bones  in  the  neck. 
The  girafi^  has  no  more  than  the  pig. 
But  they  refuse  to  mention  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  birds  the  number 
varies  from  nine  to  twenty-three,  and 
in  ii9>(iifef  from  three  to  eight  Some- 
times the  merest  fancy  is  indulged. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  pulpy  sub- 
stance of  a  certain  mollusk  there  are 
lines  drawn  presenting  a  sketch  of  a 
vertebrated  animal,  and  it  is  gravely 
intimated  that  nature  seems  to  have 
made  a  rough  design  of  the  next  woi^ 
of  art  she  was  about  to  produce. 

When  Dr  Carpenter  tells  us,  in  ex- 
emplifying this  law  of  unity  of  com- 
position, that  ^^the  skull  is  but  an 
expansion  of  the  three  highest  verte- 
bra, modified  to  afford  ^[wce  for  the 
development  of  the  contained  brain 
and  of  the  organs  of  sense,**  p.  101—- 
is  he  much  wiser  than  those  ento- 
mologists whom  he  had  been  previ- 
ously criticising  for  *^  maintaining 
that  the  wing  of  an  insect  is  a  modi- 
fication of  its  leg  ?  **  Verily  we  suspect 
that  if  Martinus  Scriblerus  had  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  this  manner  of 
viewing  things,  it  would  have  greatly 
excited  his  learned  ingenni^:  he 
would  probably  have  begun  to  apply 
this  scientific  method  to  a  variety  of 
things,  and  found  a  unity  of  composi- 
tion never  before  dreamt  of.  What 
should  have  prevented  him  firom  cast* 
ing  a  philosophic  glance  upon  the 
foraitnre  of  hfs  room  ?  With  less  in- 
genuity than  certain  physiologists,  he 
would  easily  detect  a  marvellous  unity 
of  plan.  He  would  have  probably 
taken  the  table  with  its  four  legs,  and 
the  disk  they  support,  as  his  great 
type  of  joinery,  and  would  have  traced 
a  modification  of  this  type  in  all  the 
articles  around  him.  The  chair  ia 
manifestly  nothing  else  than  the  table, 
with  a  development  of  the  hinder  legs 
commonly  called  the  back.  From  the 
chair  to  the  sofa  the  transition  would  be 
ridiculously  easy ;  indeed  the  sofa  can 
only  be  con^dered  as  a  variety  of  the 
chair,  produced  by  a  high  state  of  cul- 
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tivation.  In  the  footstool,  or  ottoasD, 
the  disk  of  the  table  has  become  thick 
and  pulpy,  while  its  legs  have  dwindled 
into  small  globular  supports.  Ihifl 
exaggeration  of  the  upper  portion  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower,  is  earned  a 
step  further  in  the  chest  of  drawns, 
where  the  small  globular  supports 
bear  a  singular  disproportion  to  the 
corpulent  figure  they  sustain.  In  some 
varieties  even  these  knob-like  legs  are 
wanting ;  but  precisely  in  these  ease^ 
he  would  observe,  the  knobs  invaria- 
blv  re-appear  in  the  shape  of  handles, 
which  are  still  a  sort  of  paw.  What 
is  the  fire-screen,  he  would  say,  bnt  a 
table  with  the  disk  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion ?  What  the  four-post  bedstead 
but  a  reduplication  of  the  original 
tnrpe,  a  table  placed  on  a  table, 
the  upper  one  being  laid  open?  If 
he  had  had  the  advantage  o^  read- 
ing Mr  Dickens,  he  would  have  men- 
tioned, in  oonfinnation  of  this  view, 
that  young  Mr  Weller,  when  sle^utf 
under  a  table,  congratulates  Mms^ 
upon  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  four- 
post  bedstead.  The  coal-scuttle  might 
perhaps  present  some  difileultiea;  bat 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  approach  it 
through  the  ho-tabk^  he  wonU  doubt- 
leea  succeed  in  tracing  here  alao  the 
unity  of  composition.  In  the  loo- 
table  the  four  legs  have  ci^i^sed  faito 
a  central  column !  Hie  eoal-ecuttle 
is  only  a  loo-table  with  the  edges  tf 
the  disk  curled  up — jmntmii^g  a  bon- 
net-like shape,  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
its  long  domesticity.  In  short,  we 
believe  the  only  insuperable  diflkulty 
Martin  would  encounter,  would  be, 
when,  after  having  completed  bis  sur- 
vey, he  would  run  off  to  the  joiuer  to 
convince  him  of  the  unity  of  plan  on 
which  he  had  been  so  unconsciouslj 
working. 

It  was  abold  step  ofonr  author^  to 
adduce  the  geographical  distribution  of 
theseveral  species  of  anbnala  as  a  proof 
of  his  law  of  development.  To  most 
ndnds  it  would  have  immediately  occur- 
red as  an  objection.  Each  region  of  the 
earth  has  ito  own  peculiar jfoiaM,  and 
this  difl^wence  is  not  aeooonCable  oa 
any  known  influence  of  soil  et  oBmate. 
What  can  explain  the  peculiar  foana 
of  New  Holland?  If  aU  the  varieliee 
of  animal  llfo  spring  from  one  and  the 
same  germ  under  the  uniform  laws  of 
nature,  how  is  It  that  ia  sense  le- 
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pdBs,  fitted  in  erery  respect  for  the 
support  of  animal  life,  no  animals 
wbakerer  of  the  higher  order  are 
foond?  *^New  Zealand,  which  may 
be  eomiMffed  in  dimenaions  to  Ireland 
united  with  Scotland,  which  extends 
over  more  than  700  miles  in  latitude, 
and  is  in  manj  parts  90  miles  bnx)ad, 
irith  varied  stations,  a  fine  climate,  and 
land  of  ail  heights,  from  14,000  feet 
downwards,  does  not  possess  one  in- 
digenous quadraped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  n,V-^LpeW$  Princi* 
pktcfQtohgyy  Vol.  L  p.  102.  Other 
instances  equally  striking  might  be 
mentioned.  How  are  we  to  explain 
them  upon  onr  anthor^s  hypothesis? 
Ate  we  to  make  supposition  upon 
supposition,  and  presume  that  the 
land  of  New  Zealand  had  not  been 
long  enough  emerged  from  the  sea  to 
allow  of  the  ample  development  of  the 
original  germ  of  life ;  and  that,  if  this 
rat  had  been  left  to  himself,  he  would 
in  process  of  time  have  peopled  the 
whole  region  with  dogs,  and  horses, 
and  oxen,  or  some  other  analogous 
qnadmpeds? 

Bni  our  readers  have  perhaps  heard 
snfflcient  of  an  hypothesis  which  is 
bnilt  only  on  a  series  of  conjectures, 
and  we  ourselves  are  wearied  with  a 
too  easy  victory.  There  are  many 
other  topics  in  the  book  which  would 
far  better  reward  discussion  than  the 
one  we  have  chosen— as,  for  instance, 
the  geological  views  here  put  forward, 
the  claims  of  phrenology,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  instinct  and  intelli- 
g^ce ;  but  if  disposed  to  treat  these 
subjects,  we  could  have  found  other 
and  more  suitable  opportunities;  we 
thought  it  fit  to  select  that  which  forms 
the  peculiarity  of  the  present  work. 

But  absurd  as  the  matter  is,  we 
nut  complete  the  account  which  the 
anther  gives  of  the  development  of 
that  race  in  which  we  are  chiefly  in- 
terested— man.  We  have  seen,  that 
according  to  his  law  of  progressive 
generation,  and  as  an  instance  of  what 
he  denominates  *^  a  modest  and  simple 
phenomenon,''  man  was  one  day  bom 
of  the  monkey  or  the  ape.  But  this 
discovered  law  has  not  only  thus  hap- 
pily introduced  the  human  being  upon 
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the  earth,  it  also  throws  light  upon 
the  diversities  which  exist  in  the 
fiunilyofman. 

**  The  causes  of  the  various  ezter&al 
peculiarities  of  mankind,  now  require 
some  attention.  Why,  it  is  asked^  are 
the  Africans  blackj  and  generally  marked 
by  ungainly  forms  ?  Why  the  flat  fea- 
tures of  the  Chinese,  and  the  compara- 
tively well-formed  figures  of  the  Cau- 
casians? Why  the  Mongolians  gene- 
rally yellow^  the  Americans  red,  and 
the  Canadians  white  !  These  questions 
were  complete  puzzles  to  all  early 
writers;  but  physiology  has  lately 
thrown  a  great  bght  upon  them.  It  is 
now  shown  that  the  brain,  after  com- 
pleting the  series  of  animal  transforma- 
tions, passes  through  the  cbaraoters  in 
which  it  appears  In  the  Negro,  Malay, 
American,  and  Mongolian  nations,  and 
finally  becomes  Caucasian.  The  face 
partakes  of  thes'^  alterations.  The  lead- 
ing characters,  in  short,  of  the  various 
races  of  mankind,  are  simply  represen- 
tations of  particular  stages  in  the  deve- 
lopment or  the  highest  or  Caucasian 
tvpe.  The  Negro  exhibits  permanently 
the  imperfect  brain,  projecting  lower 
Jaw,*  and  slender  bent  limbs  of  a  Cau- 
casian child  some  considerable  time 
before  the  period  of  its  birth.  The 
aboriginal  American  represents  the 
same  child  nearq^  birth.  The  Mongo- 
lian is  an  arrested  infant  newly  bom. 
And  so  forth." 

So  that  we  Caucasians  are,  at  least, 
the  only  ftdl  grown  children :  all  others 
are  more  or  less  abortions.  Indeed 
we  might  be  described,  in  the  language 
of  this  theory,  as  the  only  animals  on 
the  face  of  the  eiuth  who  pass  through 
the  fbll  period  of  gestation.  And  yet 
even  this  honour  may  be  disputed; 
perhaps  we  ourselves  are  but  imper- 
fect developments  of  that  germ  of  Ufa 
which  is  the  progenitor  of  us  alL  The 
author  darkly  intimates  that  we  may 
be  supplanted  from  our  high  place  in 
this  world,  that  another  and  more 
powerful  and  sagacious  race  may  be 
bom  of  us,  who  may  treat  us  no 
better  than  we  have  treated  the  mon- 
keys and  other  species  of  the  brute 
creation.  This  is  the  severest  blow 
of  alL    After  having   humbled  our 


*  This  lower  jaw  is  described  in  another  pa^rt  pf  the  work  as  showing  in  the 
hunsB  embryo  the  last  trace  of  the  monkey. 
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pride  according  to  this  philosopher's 
biddinff,  and  tanght  onrselTes  to  look 
upon  the  ape  with  dae  feelings  of  filial 
respect — after  having  acknowledged 
some  stordjr  baboon  for  our  only 
Adam,  and  some  malidons  monkey 
fbr  our  sweet  mother  Eve— after 
having  brought  oorselves  to  see  in  the 
lower  animals  the  same  mental  and 
moral  faculties  which  we  boast  of, 
and  to  confess  that  the  same  psycho- 
logy applies  to  both,  with  a  slight  mo- 
dincation  in  onr  theory  of  the  origin 
of  ideas — after  having  practised  all 
this  condescension,  to  be  threatened 
with  complete  dethronement  from  our 
high  place  in  the  world! — ^to  be  told 
that  we,  too,  shall  have  to  obey  a  mas- 
ter who  may  govern  ns  as  man  ^vems 
the  horse  I  What  a  millenninm  to 
look  forward  to  ] 

^  Is  our  race  bat  the  initial  of  the 
grand  crooning  type  ?  Are  there  yet 
to  be  species  superior  to  us  in  organi- 
zation, purer  in  feeling,  more  powerful 
in  device  and  art,  and  who  shall  take  a 
rule  over  us  t  There  is  in  this  nothing 
improbable  on  other  grounds.  The 
present  race,  rude  and  impulsire  as  it  is> 
is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  the  world ;  but 
the  external  world  goes  through  slow 
and  gradual  changes,  which  may  leave 
it  in  time  a  much  seremr  field  of  exist* 
ence.  There  may  then  be  occasion  for 
a  nobler  type  of  humanity,  which  shall 
complete  the  soological  circle  on  this 
planet,  and  realize  some  of  the  dreams 
of  the  purest  spirits  of  the  present  race." 
—P.  276. 

Melancholy  prospect  for  man! 
When  the  earth  becomes  a  serener 
field  of  existence,  then  will  a  race  ap- 
pear to  take  rule  over  him.  Might 
not  he  become  serener  too  ?  Is  it  thns 
that  are  to  be  solved  all  onr  social 
problems,  all  our  discussions  upon  the 
perfectibility  of  man,  aU  our  vague  but 
obstinate  prophecies  of  some  more 
rational  and  happier  scheme  of  exist- 
ence?   This  hdmo  is  to  survive,  it 


seems,  only  to  make  raflroads  for  tbe 
future  onpefttf. 

On  the  authorship  of  this  produc- 
tion we  have  no  communication  or 
conjecture  to  make.  The  writer  has 
been  successful,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  preserving  his  incognito ;  and  as 
the  rumours  that  have  reached  cor 
ear  have  all  been  again  contradicted, 
we  think  it  wisest  to  abstain  frtmi 
circulating  any  of  them.  We  heard 
it  pleasantly  said  that  the  anther  had 
been  followed  down  as  far  as  Lanca- 
shire, and  that  then  all  further  trace 
of  him  had  been  lost.  We  think  he 
might  be  traced  further  north  than 
Lancashire.  The  style  in  one  or  two 
places  bears  s^ptoms  of  a  Soottiali 
origin.  Occupied  with  the  wild  themy 
it  promulgates,  we  have  not  said  modi 
of  the  literary  merits  of  the  wort. 
Nor  is  there  much  to  say.  It  is 
written  in  a  dear,  unpretending  style, 
but  somewhat  careless  and  inexact 
The  exposition  in  the  first  pralioDS 
of  the  work,  the  astronomical  and 
geological,  appeared  to  us  particulaiiy 
good.  The  author's  knowledge  of 
science  is  such  as  is  gleaned  by  that 
sort  of  student  who  is  denominated,  in 
prefaces,  the  general  reader ;  he  is  not, 
we  should  apprehend,  a  labourer  in 
any  one  of  its  departments,  bntUtank- 
fully  receives  whatever  is  brought  \a 
his  door  of  the  results  of  science. 
With  this  chance-gathered  stock  lie 
has  ventured  to  frame,  or  rather  to 
defend,  his  speculations.  The  sudden 
success  of  t^e  work  is  not,  we  think, 
what  any  one  could  have  prognosti- 
cated. It  is  a  success  which  its  sin- 
gularity has  gained  for  it,  and  which 
its  superficiality  will  soon  again  for- 
feit. 

We  may  mention  that  this  notice 
was  written  after  a  p^nsal  of  the  first 
edition.  In  the  third  edition,  we  ob- 
serve that  some  passages  have  been 
slightly  modified  or  omitted ;  but  the 
hypothesis  put  forward  is  suhstauti- 
aUy  the  same. 
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Httw  I  not  tQ  my  time  bflsrd  llosB  toktI 

Barn  I  not  heard  the  iMi  poft  up  with  wind, 

Bi^po  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  aweat  ? 

BaTe  1  not  heard  rreat  ordnance  in  Uie  field. 

And  Hesren'a  artfilery  thunder  in  the  lUea  ? 

BftTo  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 

Lond  'laroma,  neighing  steeda^  and  tnunpets  clang  ?  ** 


Thb  insmrection  had  broken  ont ; 
there  ooidd  now  be  no  scepticism  on  the 
nilgeet.  Some  hundreds  of  armed 
men  were  idready  crowdiog  the 
groonda  in  front  of  the  mansion ;  and 
frooL  the  shouts  which  rose  in  ererj 
qurter,  and  still  more  from  the  fires 
which  blazed  on  every  hill  ronnd  the 
horizon^  the  nmnbers  of  the  insnr- 
fents  must  have  amounted  to  thou- 
siads.  It  was  evident  that  we  were 
In  a  pitfall,  and  that  resistance  was 
only  the  protraction  of  a  fate  which 
was  now  ineyitable.  The  shrieks  of 
the  females  and  the  despondency  of 
the  men,  who  naturally  thought  that 
their  last  hour  was  come,  were  enough 
to  didiearten  all  resolution.  For  a 
few  minutes,  the  otHj  orders  which  I 
could  give  were  to  bar  the  doors  and 
dose  the  windows.  The  multitude, 
new  to  hostile  enterprises,  had  till 
now  kept  at  some  distance,  warned 
bj  theur  leases  in  the  skirmish  with 
the  yeomanry,  and  probably  expect- 
mg  the  amyal  of  troops.  But  the 
sight  of  our  precautions,  few  and 
feeble  as  they  were,  gave  them  new 
courage ;  and  discharges  of  musketiy 
began  to  drop  their  buUets  into  the 
midst  of  our  startied  assemblage.  It 
is  only  justice  to  the  national  intre- 
pidity to  say,  that  every  measure 
which  I  jMvposed  for  defence  was 
anheaitatingly  adopted ;  and  that  one 
of  my  chief  diflSculties  was  to  prevent 
rash  sallies,  which  must  have  only 
tenninated  in  loss  of  Hfe.  The  short 
mterval  now  allowed  to  us  was  em- 
ployed in  barricadhoig  the  mansion, 
which  was  built  almost  with  the 
f^treogth  of  a  fortress,  and  posting 
ereiy  man  who  could  handle  a  mus- 
ket or  (MStol,  at  the  windows.  Still  I 
knew  that  this  species  of  defence 
could  not  last  long;  and  my  only 


hope  for  our  lives  was,  that  the  firing 
might  bring  some  of  the  troops  who 
patrolled  the  country  to  our  assist- 
ance. But  the  discharges  became 
closer  and  heavier,  and  still  no  sound 
of  succour  was  to  be  heard.  My 
situation  became  more  anxious  every 
moment;  all  looked  up  to  me  for 
their  guidance ;  and  though  my  gar- 
rison were  brave  and  obedient,  as 
became  the  high-spirited  sons  of  Ire- 
land, there  seemed  the  strongest  pro- 
bability that  the  night  would  end  in 
a  general  massacre.  Yet  there  was 
no  faint-heartedness  under  the  roof; 
our  fire  was  stoutly  kept  up  when- 
ever the  assailants  came  within  range ; 
and  as  I  hurried  from  chamber  to 
chamber  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
our  defence  and  give  du^ections,  I 
found  all  firm.  Still  the  terrors  of 
the  females — the  sight  of  the  first  wo- 
men of  the  province  flying  for  refuge 
to  every  comer  where  they  might 
escape  the  balls,  which  now  powed 
into  every  window ;  the  actual  wounds 
of  some,  visible  by  the  blood  stream- 
ing down  their  splendid  dresses ;  th^ 
horror-stricken  looks  of  the  groups 
clinging  to  each  other  for  hopeless 
protection ;  and  the  actual  semblance 
of  death  in  others  fainting  on  the 
sofas  and  floors,  and  all  this  under  an 
incessant  roar  of  musketry — made  me 
often  wish  that  I  could  give  way  to 
the  gallant  impatience  of  my  friends 
within  the  mansion,  and  take  the 
desperate  hazard  of  plunging  into  the 
midst  of  the  multitude. 

But  a  new  danger  awaited  us ;  a 
succession  of  shrieks  from  one  of  the 
upper  apartments  caught  my  ear,  and 
on  rushing  to  the  spot,  and  forcing  my 
way  through  a  crowd  of  women  half 
frantic  with  alarm,  I  saw  some  of  the 
outbuildings,  immediately  connected 
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with  the  mansion,  wrapped  m  a  sheet 
of  fire.  The  insurgents  had  at  last 
found  ont  the  tme  way  to  subdue  our 
resistance ;  and  we  ohrioasly  had  no 
alternative  but  to  throw  ourselves  on 
their  mercy,  or  die  with  arms  in  our 
hands.  Yet,  to  surrender  was  perhaps 
only  to  suffer  a  more  protracted  death, 
degraded  by  shame;  and  when  I 
looked  round  me  on  the  helplessness 
of  the  noble  and  beautiful  women 
around  me,  and  thought  of  the  agony 
which  must  be  felt  oy  us  on  seeing 
them  thrown  into  the  power  of  the 
asftiiftft?"«  who  were  now  roaring  with 
triumph  and  vengeance,  I  dismissed 
all  thoughts  of  submission  at  once, 
and  determined  to  take  the  chances 
of  resistance  while  any  man  among 
us  had  the  power  to  draw  a  trig^ 
ger.  In  rushing  through  the  man* 
sion,  to  make  its  defenders  in  the  front 
aware  of  the  new  misfortune  which 
threatened  us,  I  happened  to  pass 
through  tile  ball-room,  where  the 
corpse  of  its  noble  and  brave  mas* 
ter  was.  One  figure  was  stand* 
ing  there,  with  his  back  to  me,  and 
evidently  gasing  on  the  body.  All 
else  was  solitary.  Of  all  the  friends, 
guests,  and  domestics,  not  one  had 
remained.  Loud  as  were  the  shouts 
outside,  and  constant  as  was  the 
crashing  of  the  mosketry,  I  could 
hear  a  groan,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  t&  very  heart  of  that  lonely  by- 
stander. I  sprang  towards  him  f  h* 
turned  at  the  sound  of  my  step,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  face  of  the 
man  whose  share  in  the  insurrection 
I  had  so  singularly  ascertained.  I 
had  a  loaded  musket  in  my  hand,  and 
m^  first  impulse,  in  the  indignation 
of  the  moment,  was  to  discharge  Its 
oontents  through  his  heart.  But  he 
looked  at  me  with  a*  countenance  of 
such  utter  dejection,  that  I  dropped 
its  muzzle  to  the  ground,  and  de- 
manded ^^  What  had  brought  him  there 
at  such  a  time?"  "This I"  he  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  the  pallid  form 
on  the  sofa.  "  To  that  man  I  owed 
every  thing.  To  his  protection,  to 
his  generosity,  to  his  nobleness  of 
heart,  I  owed  my  education,  my 
hopes,  all  my  prospects  in  life.  I 
uiould  have  died  a  thousand  deaths 
father  than  see  a  hair  of  his  head 
tonched--and  now,  there  he  lies.** 
m  Mok  upon  his  knees,  took  the 


hand  of  the  dead,  and  wept  over  it 
in  agony. 

But  I  had  no  leisure  to  wut  upon 
his  remorse ;  the  volleys  were  poaring 
fai,  and  the  ghure  of  the  bnmiiig 
buildings  showed  me  that  the  fitmes 
were makingfearful progress.  "This," 
said  I,  "  is  your  work.  This  murd^ 
is  but  the  first-friuts  of  your  treason ; 
probably  every  life  In  this  house  is 
destined  to  butchery  within  thehonr.^^ 
He  sprang  on  his  feet.  "  No,  no,''  he 
cried,  "we  are  not  murderers.  This  is 
the  fipenzy  of  the  populace.  Begene- 
ration  must  not  begin  by  massacre." 

The  thought  suddenly  struck  m 
that  I  might  make  his  fears,  or  hia 
compunctions,  at  the  moment  sTiil" 
able. 

"  Yon  are  at  my  mercy,"  wA  I 
«<  I  might  justly  put  you  to  death  at 
the  instant,  as  a  rebel,  in  the  fii^ ;  or 
I  might  deliver  yon  up  to  the  law^, 
when  your  fate  would  be  inentable. 
I  can  make  no  compromise.  Bnt,  if 
you  would  make  such  atonement  to 
your  own  conscience  as  may  befbood 
in  undoing  a  part  of  the  desperate 
wrong  which  yon  have  done,  go  ont 
to  those  robbers  and  murderenvko 
are  now  thirsting  for  onr  blood,  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  atrocities  if  you 
can ;  save  the  lives  of  those  hi  the 
house ;  or,  if  yon  cannot,  die  in  the 
only  attempt  which  can  retrieve  yoor 
memory." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  laeklnitre 
eye  for  a  moment,  and  uttered  a  few 
wild  words,  as  if  his  mind  was  van* 
dering.  I  sternly  repeated  my  de« 
mand,  and  at  length  he  agreed  to  tit 
his  influence  with  the  mnltitode.  I 
threw  open  the  door,  and  sent  hbo 
out,  adding  the  words—-**  I  shall  ha« 
my  eye  upon  yon.  If  I  find  yon 
swerve,  I  shall  fire  at  yon,  in  pi«f<P^ 
ence  to  any  other  man-in  the  mob. 
We  shall  die  together."  He  went 
forth,  and  I  heard  his  recognition  bv 
the  rebels,  in  their  loud  shouts,  and 
theur  heavier  fire  against  our  feeble 
defences.  Bnt,  after  a  fow  moments, 
the  shouting  and  the  fire  eeased  to- 
gether. There  was  a  pause ;  from  itt 
strangeness  after  the  tumult  of  the 
last  hour,  scarcely  less  startling  tliao 
the  uproar.  They  appeared  to  be  deli- 
berating  on  his  proposition.  But  white 
we  remained  in  thii  suspense,  sootber 
diange  came ;  loud  alteroatim  wtfi 
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beard ;  and  the  pause  was  interrupted 
hy  a  renewed  rush  to  the  assault.  We 
now  looked  upon  all  as  hopeless,  and 
expected  only  to  perish  in  the  flames, 
which  were  roUlug  in  broad  sheets 
over  the  roof  of  the  mansion.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  faint-heartcduess 
among  us ;  but  our  ammunition  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  every  coun- 
tenance was  pale  with  despair;  an- 
other half  hour,  and  our  fate  must  be 
decided.  In  this  extremity,  with 
every  sense  wound  up  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  I  thought  that  I  heard  the  dis- 
tant trampling  of  cavalry.  It  came 
nearer  still.  There  was  evident  con- 
fusion among  the  rebels.  At  length 
a  trumpet  sounded  the  charge,  and  a 
squadron  of  horse  rushed  into  the 
lawn,  sabring  and  firing  among  the 
multitude.  The  struggle  was  tierce, 
but  brief;  and  before  wc  could  un- 
bar the  doors,  and  burst  out  to  take  a 
part  in  the  melee^  all  was  done ;  the 
rebels  had  fled,  the  grounds  were 
cleared,  and  the  dragoons  were  gather- 
ing their  prisoners. 

All  was  now  congratulation;  and 
I  received  thanks  from  gallant  lips, 
and  from  bright  eyes,  which  might 
have  flattered  one  fonder  of  flattery. 
All  imputed  their  safety  to  the  ad- 
dress with  which  I  had  employed  the 
feelings  of  the  rebel  leader.  But  for 
the  pause  produced  by  his  presence, 
all  must  have  perished.  It  had  given 
time  for  the  cavalry  to  come  up ;  they 
having  been  bewildered  in  crossing 
the  country,  and  flounderhig  through 
the  wretched  by-roads  which  then 
formed  the  disgrace  of  Ireland.  Life  is 
A  chapter  of  accidents ;  and  even  their 
arrival  had  been  a  matter  of  accident. 
An  aide-de-camp  of  the  viceroy  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  me  with  de- 
spatches :  the  officer  in  command  at 
the  next  town  had  persuaded  him, 
nrnch  against  his  will,  to  take  as  his 
escort  one  of  the  night  patroles  of 
horse;  and  thus  were  saved  a  hundred 
and  fifty  lives  of  the  first  personages 
of  the  province.  By  morning  the 
mansion,  and  all  within  it,  would 
probably  have  been  embers. 

The  aide-de-camp's  despatches  were 
sofficlently  alarming.  The  lord- lieu- 
tenant had  received  from  England 
details  of  the  int^ided  insurrection. 
The  privy  covncil  had  been  summoned, 
imd  the  usoal  commands  Issued  to 
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keep  the  troops  thronghont  the  conn- 
try  on  the  alert ;  but  the  information 
was  still  so  imperfect,  the  skill  of  the 
conspirators  was  so  adroitly  exerted 
in  keeping  their  secret,  and  the  out- 
cry of  the  powerful  paiiiamentary 
Opposition  was  so  indignant  and  con- 
temptuous at  the  remotest  hint  of 
popular  disaflfection,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  virtually  paralysed. 

But  the  question  was  now  decided; 
the  scene  which  I  had  just  witnessed 
unhappily  left  no  room  for  doubt,  and 
I  determined  to  set  off  for  the  metro- 
polis without  delay.  I  had  no  sooner 
expressed  my  intention,  than  I  was 
assailed  on  all  hands  with  advice, 
and  even  with  entreaties,  to  postpone 
my  journey  until  the  flight  of  the 
rebels  was  fully  ascertained,  or  at 
least  till  daylight  gave  me  a  better 
chance  of  personal  safety.  But  every 
moment  now  seemed  to  me  more  pre- 
cious than  the  last;  and,  breaking 
through  a  curcle  of  the  noble  and  the 
fair,  I  threw  myself  on  my  horse,  and 
with  the  aide-de-camp  and  a  couple  of 
dragoons  for  my  escort,  soon  left  the 
whole  scene  of  entreaty  and  terror, 
sorrow  and  triumph,  behind. 

We  rode  hard  through  the  night,  ob- 
serving frequent  signs  of  the  extended 
insurrection,  in  fires  on  the  mountains, 
and  the  gatherings  of  peasantry  on  the 
roads — sometimes  compelled  to  turn 
out  of  our  way,  by  the  evidence  of 
their  being  armed  and  in  military  or- 
ganization; and  at  others  dashing 
through  the  groups,  and  taking  them 
by  sm*prise.  A  few  shots  fired  at 
random,  or  the  rage  and  roar  of  the 
crowd  as  wc  scattered  them  right  and 
left  in  om*  gallop,  were  all  that  be- 
longed to  personal  adventure ;  and 
when  the  dawn  showed  us  from  one 
of  the  hills  round  the  capital  the  quiet 
city  glittering  in  the  first  sunshine, 
sJl  looked  so  lovely  and  so  tranquil, 
that  it  I'equired  the  desperate  recol- 
lections of  the  night  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  vast  and  powerful  com- 
bination, prepared  to  cover  the  land 
with  burning  and  blood. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  my  arri- 
val, the  privy  council  assembled ;  my 
intelligence  was  received  as  it  de- 
served ;  it  decided  the  wavering,  and 
gave  increased  determination  to  the 
boUL  8tlll^  our  sUUng  was  long  and 
imxioiis.    The  peril  was  now  vm^ 
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niable,  bat  the  extrat,  the  object,  and 
the  remedy,  were  alike  obscure.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  within  my  parpose 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  councils,  in 
which  all  is  transacted  nnder  the 
deepest  bond  of  confidence;  bat  it 
may  be  fairly  told,  that  our  delibera- 
tions often  completely  reyersed  the 
proverb,  that  *^In  the  mnltitude  of 
councillors  there  is  safety,"  if  by  safe- 
ty is  meant  either  promptitude  or 
penetration. 

But  there  was  one  man  among 
them,  who  would  have  distinguished 
himself  in  any  council  upon  earth. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  andholding  the  high- 
est office  of  his  profession.  But  his 
ambition  was  still  higher  than  his 
office,  and  his  ability  was  equal  to  his 
ambition.  Bold  by  nature,  and  ren- 
dered bolder  by  the  constant  success 
of  his  career,  he  would  have  been  a 
matchless  minister  in  a  despotic  go- 
vernment. Living  under  the  old  r^- 
ffime  of  France,  the  laurels  of  a  lUche- 
Ueu  or  a  Mazarin  might  have  found  a 
formidable  competitor  in  this  man  of 
daring  and  decision.  He  wanted  but 
their  scale  of  action,  to  have  exhibited 
all  their  virtues,  and  perhaps  all  their 
vices. 

At  the  bar,  his  career  had  been  one 
of  unexampled  rapidity.  He  had 
scarcely  appeared,  when  he  burst 
through  the  crowd,  and  took  the  stand 
to  which  all  the  dignities  of  the  pro- 
fession seem  the  natural  inheritance. 
He  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  before  he  overtopped  the  bench. 
But  the  courts  of  justice  were  too 
narrow  for  him.  It  was  in  Parlia- 
ment that  he  found  the  true  atmo- 
sphere for  his  loftiness  of  flight,  and 
keenness  of  vision.  At  that  time  the 
study  of  public  speaking  had  become 
a  fashion,  and  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
try, singularly  excitable,  always  ar- 
dent, and  always  making  its  noblest 
efforts  under  the  spell  of  public  dis- 
play, exhibited  the  most  brilliant 
proofs  of  its  title  to  popularity.  But 
in  the  very  blasse  of  those  triumphs, 
the  Attorney -general  showed  that 
there  were  other  weapons  of  public 
warfare,  not  less  original  and  not  less 
triumphant.  No  orator,  and  even  no 
rhetorician,  he  seemed  to  despise  alike 
the  lustre  of  imagination  and  the 
graces  of  language.  But  he  substi- 
tuted a  force,  that  often  obtained  the 


victory  over  both.   Abfupt,  bold,  and 
BOOmAl,  his  words  struck  home.  He 
had  all  the  power  of  plain  thmgs.  He 
brought  down  no  ll^tning  from  the 
heaven  of  invention,  he  summoned  do 
flame  from  below ;  but  the  torch  iii  his 
hand  burned  with  withering  powa*, 
and  he  wielded  it  without  fear  of  man. 
By  constitution  haughty,  his  pride 
actually  gave  him  x>ower  in  debate. 
Men,  and  those  able  men  too,  often 
shrank  from  the  conflict  with  one 
whose  very  look   seemed  to  warn 
them  of  their  temerity.    But  to  this 
natural  faculty  of  overthrow  he  added 
remarkable  knowledge  of  public  life, 
high  legal  repute,  and  the  incompa- 
rable advantage  of  his  earty  training 
in  a  profession  which  opens  out  the 
recesses  of  the  soul,  habitually  forces 
imposture  into  light,  and  cross-ex- 
amines the  villain  into  reluctant  ve- 
racity.   There  never  was  in  Parlia- 
ment a  more  remorseless  or  more 
efiectual  hand,  in  stripping  off  &e 
tinsel  of  political  pretension.     His 
logic  was  contemptuous,  and  Ids  con- 
tempt was  logical.    His  blows  were 
all  straightforward.    He  wasted  no 
time  in  the  flourish  of  the  sword;  he 
struck  with  the  point    Even  to  the 
most  powerful  of  his  opponents  this 
assault  was  formidable.  But  with  the 
inferior  ranks  of  Opposition,  he  threw 
aside  the  sword  and  assumed  the 
axe.    Obviously  regarding  them  as 
criminals  against  common  sense  and 
national  polity,  he  treated  them  as 
the  executioner  might  treat  cnl^Hits 
ahready  bound  to  the  wheel,  mea- 
suring the  place  for  his  blows  with 
the  profesaonal  eye,  and  crushing  Ihnb 
after  limb  at  his  leisure.  The  imperfect 
reports  of  debating  in  his  day,  have 
deprived  parliamentary  recoliectkm  of 
the  most  memorable  of  those  great 
displays.   But  their  evidence  is  givea 
in  the  fiact,  that  with  the  most  nume- 
rous, powerful,  and  able  Oppofiitioo 
of  Ireland  in  his  fixmt,  and  the  feeblest 
Ministerial  strength  bdilnd  him,  the 
Attorney-general  governed  the  par- 
liament until  the  hour  when  its  gate? 
were  closed  for  ever — ^when  its  sub- 
stance was  dissipated  into  thin  air, 
and  all  but  its  memories  sank  bito 
the  retumless  grave. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  as  ehaneel- 
lor,  he  instantiy  became  the  virtaal 
viceroy.    It  is  tme,  that'  a  socoesson 
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^  opnient  and  accompliflhed  noble- 
men, every  two  or  throe  years,  were 
tnmsmitted  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Castle,  to  pillow  themselves  upon  a 
splendid  sinecore,  rehearse  an  annual 
King's  speech,  exhibit  the  acknow- 
ledged elegance  of  noble  English  life, 
and,  having  given  the  destined  num- 
ber of  balls  and  suppers,  await  the 
wsmnt  of  a  secretaGry's  letter  to  ter- 
minate their  political  existence.    But 
the  chancellor  was  made  of  "  sterner 
stuffl^'    His  material  was  not  soluble 
by  a  blast  of  ministedal  breath.    Not 
even  Uie  giant  grasp  of  Pitt  would  have 
dared  to  pluck  thesceptre  from  his  hand. 
If  struck,  he  might  have  answered 
the  blow  as  the  flmt  answers,  by  fire. 
Bat  the  premier  had  higher  reasons 
for  leaving  him  in  the  possession  of 
power;  be  was  pure.    In  all  the  up- 
roar of  public  calumny,  no  voice  was 
ever  hetfd  impeaching  his  integrity ; 
with  the  ten  thousand  arrows  of  party 
flying  round  him  from  eveiy  quarter, 
none  ever  found  a  chink  in  his  ministe- 
rial maO.    He  loved  power,  as  all  men 
do  who  are  worthy  oi  it.  He  disdained 
wealth,  as  all  men  do  who  are  fitted 
to  use  it.    He  scorned  the  popularity 
of  the  day,  as  all  men  do  who  know 
the  essential  baseness  of  its  purchase ; 
and  aspiring  after  a  name  in  the  an- 
nals of  his  country,  like  all  men  to  whom 
it  is  due — like  them,  he  proudly  left  the 
debt  to  be  discharged  by  posterity. 

The  chancellor  was  not  without  his 
fanlta.  His  scorn  was  too  palpable. 
He  despised  too  many,  and  the  many 
too  mnch.  His  haughtiness  converted 
tbe  perishable  and  purchasable  malice 
of  party,  into  the  ^^  study  of  revenge, 
immortal  hate.**  When  he  struck 
down  an  opponent  in  the  fair  strife  of 
Parliament,  his  scorn  was  like  poison 
in  the  wound,  and  the  blow  was  never 
forgotten  but  in  the  grave.  But  as  a 
statesman,  his  chief  and  unconquerable 
misfortune  was  the  narrowness  of  his 
scene  of  action.  He  was  but  the 
nUer  of  a  province,  while  his  faculties 
were  fitted  for  the  administration  of 
an  empire.  His  errors  were  the  off- 
spring of  his  position.  He  was  the 
strong  man  within  four  walls ;  by  the 
very  length  of  his  stride  striking 
against  them  at  every  step,  and  bruisea 
by  the  very  energy  of  his  impulse 
against  his  hopeless  boundaries. 
At  length  a  time  of  desperate  trial 
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arose.    The  Bebellion  of  1798  bunt 
out.    He  had  foreseen  it.    But  the 
men  of  the  Castle,  lolling  qn  theur 
couches,  would  not  believe  in  its  pos- 
sibility.   The  men  of  the  populace, 
stirring  up  the  rabble  with  the  point 
of  the  dagger,  derided  him  as  a  libel- 
ler of  the  people;  and  even  the  GkK 
vemment  of  England — too  anxious^ 
engaged  in  watching  the  movements 
of  the  French  legions  from  the  heights 
of  Dover,  to  have  time  for  a  glance 
at  disturbers  behind  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel— ^for  a  time  left  him  to  his  fate. 
But  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  had  been  scoffingly  called  **  tbe 
Cassandra  of  the  aristocracy;"  but 
he  had  neither  the  fortunes  nor  the 
failures  of  a  Cassandra ;  he  had  not 
forfeited  his  virtues  for  his  gift,  and 
his  prophecy  was  too  soon  and  too 
terribly  realized  to  be  disbelieved* 
Of  such  times  it  is  painful  to  speak, 
but  of  the  men  by  whom  such  timea 
are  met,  it  is  dishonourable  not  to 
speak  with  homage.    Almost  aban- 
doned by  authority,  assailed  almost 
by  a  nation,  with  the  ground  shaking 
under  his  feet,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
Government  quivering  at  every  roar  of 
the  multitude  in  arms,  he  stood  the 
shock,  and  finally  restored  tiie  coun- 
try.   Language  like  this  has  not  been 
the  first  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  this 
ardent,    vigorous,    and    unshrinking 
statesman.    But  its  chief  use,  and  the 
noblest  use  of  all  tributes  to  the  tomb 
of  civil  heroism,  is,  to  tell  others  by 
what  strength  of  principle,  and  by 
what  perseverance  of  purpose,  the 
rescue  of  nations  is  alone  to  be  adiiev- 
ed.    In  the  midst  of  slarm  excited 
by  the  extent  of  the  revolt,  of  igno- 
rance from  the  novelty  of  the  crisis, 
and  of  indecision  from  the  dread  of 
responsibility,  he  stood  firm.     The 
original  intrepidity  of  his  nature  was 
even  strengthened  by  the  perils  of  the 
time;  and  with  the  whole  storm  of 
unpopularity  roaring  round  him,  he 
sternly  pursued  his  course,  and  com- 
bated the  surge,  until  it  sank,  and  the 
state  vessel  neared,  if  it  did  not  yet 
enter,  the  harbour. 

It  is  the  natural  fate  of  such  men, 
in  such  times,  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  to  be  maligned.  The  libel  which 
cast  every  stone  within  its  reach  at 
his  living  name,  lon^;  continued  to  heap 
tbem  on  his  grave.  But  all  this  haa 
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passed  away,  and  tlie  maBlierpardoii 
of  bis  oouBtrymen  now  appeal  to  the 
•dministratioii  of  the  "  Great  Chan- 
tsellor,*'  ifi  proof  of  the  national  capa- 
city for  the  highest  trusts  of  empire. 

Why  has  not  the  history  of  this 
man,  and  of  his  day,  been  wiitten? 
Why  has  not  some  generons  spirit, 
Lmpelled  alike  by  a  sense  of  justice 
and  a  sense  of  patriotism,  adopted 
this  argnmrat  for  the  intelleetnal  opu- 
lence and  moral  energy  which  may 
rtill  exist  in  the  Irish  mind?  Is  there 
no  descendant  to  claim  the  perform- 
anoe  of  a  duty,  which  would  reflect  a 
lustre  on  himself  from  the  light  which 
his  filial  piety  planted  on  the  sepul- 
ehre  ?  Or  why  are  the  recollections 
^  rebels  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
gibbet,  and  embalmed  in  history, 
%hile  the  name  of  him  who  smote  the 
rebellion  is  suifei-ed  to  moulder  away? 

I  am  not  writing  a  panegyric.  He 
had  his  infirmities;  his  temper  was 
too  excitable,  and  his  nieasqres  were 
too  prompt  for  prudence.  3nt  his 
heart  was  sound,  and  his  spirit  wa^ 
made  for  the  guidance  of  a  state  in 
the  hour  of  its  danger.  If  a  feebler 
mind  had  then  presided  in  the  public 
eouncils,  Ireland,  within  a  twelve- 
month, would  have  been  a  republic  \ 
and  in  every  hour  since,  would  have 
been  agonising  under  the  daggers  of 
rival  factions,  or  paying  the  feaifnl 
price  of  her  frenzy  in  indissoluble 
Chains. 

If  this  were  the  single  act  of  his 
life,  it  was  sufficient  for  fame.  It  is 
enough  to  inscribe  on  the  mausoleum 
of  any  man,  that  ^^he  rescued  his 
oountry  from  a  DsMOCRAeY  1 " 

The  first  news  of  the  revolt  which 
reached  England,  produced  a  formid- 
able eiSect  on  the  legislature.  Even 
the  sagacity  of  the  premier  had  been 
deceived)  and  his  cabinet  evidently 
jBtaggered  from  the  effect  of  the  sur- 
prise. Opposition  had  been  equally 
itartled,  and  were  still  inore  perplexed 
hi  their  decision.  Dealing  for  years 
hi  all  the  hlgh-soupding  topics  of  na- 
tional wrong  and  national  difficulty, 
they  were  astonished  at  the  first  actual 
realisation  of  popular  revenge.  The 
Englishman  had  h^ard  of  wani  as  the 
child  hears  of  spectres — ^none  had  seen 
them,  and  the  narratives  seiTed  only 
to  excite  the  imagination.  But  the 
tremendous  novelty  of  revolt  was  now 


at  their  doors.    Whether  the  Irisli 
revolters  acted  In  concert  with  ths 
nndying  hostility  of  France,  or  with 
the  factious  reform  of  England ;  the 
danger  in  either  case  assumed  a  ^ape 
of  the   most   appalling   magnitade. 
Opposition,  in  the  very  prospect  of 
power,  shrank  from  possession ;  as  (be 
stormers  of  a  fortress  might  start  back, 
when  they  saw  the  walls  roiling  down 
before  them  in  some  sudden  eoavnl- 
sion  of  nature.    They  had  predicted 
every  casnaltv  which  could  befall  a 
country,  ruled  by  a  cabinet  inexor- 
bably  closed  against  themselves.  Bat 
when  theur  predictions  had  ehaaged 
theur  character  from  the  fantastic  and 
remote  into  the  substantial  kdA  imme- 
diate—when the  clouds  which  tbej 
so  often  predicted  to  be  advancing 
over  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  rushed  forward,  aad 
condensed  and  darkened  with  the  foil 
freight  of  national  havoc ;  they  U 
suddenly  flew  to  shelter  in  utter  inac- 
tion, and  left  the  inlnister  to  meet  the 
storm,    Pitt  was  soon  equal  to  the 
crisis.  The  orders  which  he  dispatch- 
ed to  Ireland  were  staoiped  with  all 
&e  considerate  vigour  of  his  matchless 
ability.    I  had  aent  him  all  the  infor- 
mation which  could  be  obtained  of  the 
progress  and  purposes  of  the  revolt, 
with  the  suggestions  arising  from  the 
contingency.     His   remarks  on  mf 
communication  were  brief,  but  incom- 
parably dear,  direct,  and   decided, 
Their  tenor  was,  that  I  should  distin- 
guish accurately  between  the  deluded 
and  the  delnders — ^tbat  I  shoidd  assure 
the  loyal  of  the  unhesitating  support 
of  England — and  that,  in  all  instances, 
J  should  cultivate  the  national  loyalt j, 
roward  the  generons  obedience,  and 
sympathise  with  all  the  gsdlant  sod 
generous  qualities  of  a  people  with 
whom  every  thing  was  to  be  done,  by 
taking  an  Interest  in  their  fieehngi 
These  principles  were  so  entirely  mv 
own,  that  X  acted  upon  them  with 
doubly  zeal,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess.   The  loyal^  of  Xrriand  rapidlj 
exhibited  itself  in  the  moat  willUi{ 
sacrifices ;  all  ran)a  of  opinion  cohi- 
cided  in  the  neceasi^  of  bold  and 
instant  action ;  and  from  di^  to  dtj, 
party,  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  m 
national  exigengr,  disappeared,  and 
patriotism  ro^e.    The  leading  m^  of 
Doth  sides  of  thQ  BousQ  nvged  them- 
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Betrea  in  the  ranks  of  thto  voltrntary 
corps  wMdi  cane  forward  to  assist  m 
the  pabtic  defence,  and  the  fine  metaf- 
phor  which  had  once  made  the  senate 
tiiimder  with  applanse — "The  sei> 
pent*8  teeth,  sown  in  the  ground, 
spraof  np  armed  men," — ^was  now 
amply,  hot  more  fortunately,  realiaed. 
The  bitternesses  and  schisms  of  public 
ocHnion  were  hidden  in  the  earth,  and 
the  harvest  was  a  brave  and  sponta*- 
aeons  annament  of  men  prepared  to 
tindergo  all  hazards  for  the  sake  df 
their  conntiy, 

*•  Happy,"  says  the  French  wit, 
^  the  land  which  has  nothing  ibr  liis- 
toiy."    Tiiis  happiness  has  never  be^ 
longed  to  Ireland.    Her  annals  are  a 
romance.    But  the  period  of  which  I 
0peak  exhibited  hersenatorial  strength 
with  an  enersy,  almost  compensamig 
for  her  popmar  misfortones.    While 
Pariiamoit  in  England  languished, 
parliament  in  Ireland  started  into  snd- 
den  power.    It  was  aronsed  by  the 
visiue  presence  of  the  public  peril. 
Ireland  was  the  outpost,  while  £ng* 
land  was  the  camp ;  there  the  skirmish 
was  at  its  height,  while  the  great  Eng» 
Hsh  hrinide  moved  up  slowly  ftom  the 
rear.    The  ardour  and  activity  of  the 
Batiooal  temperament  were  exercised 
h  perpetual  conflict,  and  everv  con* 
Hict  produced  some  new  champion. 
Tlie  actual  construction  of  the  senate 
house  stimulated  the  national  propen* 
sity  far  display.   The  House  of  Com« 
motts  was  an  immense  circular  hall, 
turmonnted  with  a  lofty  dome.  Agal-* 
lery  supported  by  columns  was  form* 
ed  round  the  base  of  the  dome,  with 
seats  Ibr  seven  hundred  persons,  but 
on  crowded  occasions  capable  of  con- 
taining more ;  the  whole  highly  orna- 
mented, and  constituting  a  rotunda, 
nnitiog    grandeur  with   remarkable 
architectural  elegance.    Thus  eveiy 
member  acted  in  the  sight  of  a  large 
audience,  however  thin  might  be  the 
assemblage  below;  for  the  curiosity 
attached  to  the  debates  was  so  power- 
ftil,  that   the  ^adous  gallery  was 
generally  full.   But  the  nature  of  that 
audience    exdted  the  still  stronger 
temptation  to  the  bold  extravagances 
c^  the  Irish  temperament.    The  chief 
portion  of  this  auditory  were  females, 
and  thcMBe  the  most  distinguished  or 
Ireland ;  women  of  wit,  beantrr,  and 
flttef  the  leaders  of  tehion,  and  (rften 
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the  most  vivid  and  sealons  parti* 
cans  in  politics— of  all  audiences,  the 
most  hazardous  to  the  soberness  of 
public  ddiberation.  As  if  with  the 
express  purpose  of  including  every- 
element  adverse  to  the  calmness  of 
eoundl,  the  students  of  the  neigh* 
)>ouripg  university  possessed  the  pri- 
vilege of  enlm^e  to  the  gallery ;  and 
there,  with  the  heated  imaginations  of 
youth,  and  every  filing  trained  by 
the  theories  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Bepublicanism,  they  sat,  night  after 
night,  watching  the  ministerial  move^ 
teents  of  a  harassed  monarchy. 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  a  mi« 
hister,  rising  before  such  an  andiencoi 
to  pronounce  the  grave  doctrines  of 
public  prudence ;  to  oppose  argument 
to  brilliant  declamation ;  to  proclaim 
regulated  obedience,  in  the  midst  of 
spirits  fantastic  as  the  winds ;  and  to 
lay  restraints,  essential  to  the  public 
peace,  on  a  population  proud  of  their 
past  defiances,  and  ready  to  welcome 
even  civil  war?  I  was  not  conscious 
of  any  natural  timidity ;  nor  have  I 
ever  fbnnd  occasion  to  distrust  my 
nerve  on  any  great  demand ;  but  I 
must  acknowledffe,  that  when  in  some 
of  the  leading  debates  of  that  most 
absorbing  and  most  perilous  period,  I 
rose  to  ttuse  the  initiative,  the  sight  of 
the  vast  audience  to  whom  I  raised 
my  eyes,  was  one  of  the  severest  trials 
of  my  philosophy.  The  members 
round  me  excited  no  alarm;  with 
them  I  was  prepared  to  grapple ;  it 
was  a  contest  of  argument ;  I  had  facts 
fbr  their  facts,  answers  for  their  CBp« 
tlousness,  and  a  fearless  tongue  for 
their  declamation.  But  the  gallery 
thus  filled  was  beyond  my  reach ;  its 
passions  and  prejudices  were  inacces^ 
sible  by  any  logic  of  mine;  and  t 
stood  before  them,  less  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  casual  auditory  than  of  a 
tribunal,  and  at  that  tribunal,  less  as 
an  advocate  than  as  a  culprit  on  the 
point  of  being  arraigned. 

Another  peculiar  evil  resulted  from 
the  admission  of  this  crowd,  and  of 
its  composition.  Every  casual  colli- 
sion of  debate  became  personal.  The 
most  trivial  play  of  pleasantry  was 
embittered  mto  an  insult;  the  simplest 
sting  of  passing  controversy  was  often 
to  be  healed  only  by  a  rencounter  in 
the  field.  For  the  whole  was  acted 
on  a  pnblic  stage,  with  the  iHie  of  the 
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natioii  looUag  down  on  the  perform- 
•noe.  The  hundreds  of  bright  eyes 
glancing  down  from  the  gallery,  were 
critics  whose  contempt  was  not  to  be 
reflisted ;  and  no  public  assembly,  since 
the  days  of  the  Polish  pospoliiiB,  eyer 
settled  so  many  points  of  debate  in 
the  shape  of  points  of  honour. 

At  length  Opposition  rallied,  and 
Teatdved  to  make  a  general  assault 
«pon  the  Administration.  Like  their 
English  friends,  they  had  been  stun- 
ned for  a  while  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  outbreak.  But  as  the  Turkish 
populace,  in  a  conflagration  or  the 
plague,  no  sooner  recover  from  their 
first  fright  than  they  discover  the 
cause  in  the  government,  and  march 
to  demand  the  head  of  the  visier ;  the 
popular  orators  had  no  sooner  found 
leisure  to  look  round  them,  than  they 
marshalled  their  bands,  and  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  all  antagonist  autho- 
rity. /  was  first  to  be  torn  down.  / 
stood  in  the  gate,  and  while  I  held 
the  keys,  there  was  no  entrance  for 
expectant  ambition.  7  waved  the  fiag 
in  the  breach,  and  until  the  banner 
was  swept  away,  the  storm  was  inef- 
fectuaL  Yet  this  turning  the  whole 
weight  of  party  vindictiveness  on  my 
head,  gave  me  a  new  courage,  the 
courage  of  passion,  the  determination 
which  arises  finom  a  sense  of  injury, 
and  which  magnifies  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trial.  In  other  times,  I 
might  have  abandoned  the  struggle ; 
but,  with  the  eyes  of  a  nation  thus 
brought  upon  me,  and  all  the  ablest 
men  of  the  opposite  benches  making 
my  overthrow  the  very  prize  of  their 
victory,  I  determined  ^^  to  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die." 

The  eventful  night  came  at  last; 
ibr  days  before,  every  organ  of  public 
opinion  was  in  the  most  feverish  ac- 
tivity; lampoons,  pamphlets,  and 
letters  to  the  leading  journals,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  paragraph- 
world  was  in  full  work  round  me ;  and 
even  the  Administration  despaired  of 
my  being  able  to  resist  the  uproar — 
all  but  one,  and  that  one  the  noblest 
and  the  most  gifted  of  them  all,  my 
fiiend  the  chancellor.  I  had  sat  long 
past  midnight  with  him  on  the  eve  of 
the  coming  struggle ;  and  I  received 
his  plaudits  for  my  determination. 
He  talked  with  all  his  usual  loftiness, 
but  with  more  than  lus  usual  fe^g. 


''Within  the  next  twenfy-foor 
hours,"  said  be,  "  your  fate  will  be 
decided.  But,  in  public  life,  the  event 
is  not  the  dishonour ;  it  is  the  coon* 
tenance  with  which  we  meet  it,  thtt 
makes  ali  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  shame.  If  yon  fall,  yon  will 
fali  like  a  man  of  character.  If  yoo 
triumph,  your  success  will  be  unal- 
loyed bv  any  baseness  of  purchase." 
I  told  him  sincerely,  that  I  saw  in  the 
vigour  and  resolution  of  his  oondna  a 
model  for  public  men.  ''  However  the 
matter  may  turn  out  in  the  d^te," 
said  he,  rising  and  taking  his  leave, 
"  there  shall  be  no  humilution  in  the 
conduct  of  government,  even  if  we 
should  be  defeated.  Penevere  to  the 
last.  The  worid  is  all  chances,  and 
ten  to  one  of  them  are  in  &vonr  of 
the  man  who  ia  resolved  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  any  thing.  FareweU." 

Still,  the  crisis  was  a  trying  one, 
and  my  occupation  during  the  day 
was  but  little  calculated  to  smooth  its 
anxieties.  The  intelligenoe  from  the 
countiy  announced  the  increased  ex- 
tent of  the  revolt ;  and  the  intercepted 
correspondence  gave  startling  proof  of 
an  organization  altogether  superior  to 
the  rude  tumults  of  an  angry  pea- 
santry. Several  sharp  encounters  had 
taken  place  "With  the  soldleiy,  and  in 
some  of  them,  the  troops,  scattered  m 
small  detachments  and  nnpn^Mued, 
had  suffered  losses.  Insurrectionaiy 
proclamations  had  been  issued,  and  the 
revolt  was  already  assuming  a  mili- 
tary form;  camps  were  collected  ou 
the  mountains,  and  the  arming  of  the 
population  was  become  gener^  Hy 
day  was  occupied  in  writing  hurried 
despatches  to  the  magistrates  and 
oflScers  in  command  of  the  disturbed 
districts ;  until  the  moment  when  the 
debate  was  expected  to  b^gin.  On 
my  way  to  the  House,  every  thing 
round  me  conspired  to  sive  a  ^oomj 
impression  to  my  mino,  weary  and 
dark  as  it  was  abneady.  Pnblic  alarm 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  city,  with 
the  usual  exaggerations  of  undefined 
danger,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 

?lace  about  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
he  streets  were  crowded  with  pe<q)le 
hurryinf^  in  search  of  news,  or  ga- 
thered m  groups  retailing  what  ther 
had  obtained,  and  evidently  fiDed  with 
the  most  formidable  oonoeptknis  of 
the  public  danger.    The  azmed  yeo*» 
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mmij  were  huRTing  to  their  stations 
for  the  night,  patrols  of  cavalry  were 
moving  out  to  sconr  the  environs,  and 
the  carriages  of  the  gentry  from  the 
adjoining  connties  were  driving  to  the 
tiotela,  crowded  with  children  and  do- 
mestics; while  waggons  loaded  with 
the  fnmitoie  of  families  resident  in 
the  metropolis,  were  making  their  way 
forsecnrit^  into  the  country.  All  was 
eoDlndon,  hnrry,  and  consternation. 
The  scene  of  a  great  dty  in  alarm  is 
absolately  inconceivable  bnt  by  those 
who  have  been  on  the  spot.  It  sin- 
gniarly  harassed  and  exhansted  me ; 
ind  at  length,  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  the  whole  sight  and  sensation 
together,  I  turned  fh>m  the  spadous 
nmgeof  streets  which  led  totheHouse; 
tad  made  my  way  along  one  of  the 
narrow  and  obscnre  lanes  which,  by  a 
fibel  on  the  national  taste,  were  still 
Eoffeied  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
IS  edifice  wortby  of  the  days  of  Im- 
perial Borne. 

My  choice  was  an  unlucky  one,  for 
I  lud  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards, 
when  I  found  my  passage  obstructed 
by  a  crowd  evidently  waiting  with 
nme  smister  purpose.    A  signal  was 

F>en,  and  I  was  called  on  to  answer, 
lud  no  answer  to  make,  but  required 
that  I  should  be  suffered  to  pass  on. 
"A  spy,  a  spy!  down  with  him  I" 
wsstlie  exdamation  of  a  dozen  voices. 
A  nuh  was  made  upon  me,  and  not- 
▼ithstaadmg  my  struggle  to  breaJc 
i^gh,  I  was  overwhebned,  grasped 
^  the  arms,  and  hurried  into  the 
entrance  of  a  house  in  utter  darkness. 
1  expected  only  a  dagger  in  my  heart, 
and  ih>m  the  muttered  tones  and 
words  which  escaped  my  captors,  not 
<"^eof  whom  couldldiscem,  I  seemed 
eridently  about  to  encounter  the  fate 
of  the  spy  which  they  deemed  me. 
But,  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be 
Suned  by  submission,  I  loudly  de- 
nianded  by  what  right  I  was  seized, 
declared  myself  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  threatened  them  with  the 
e^edal  vengeance  of  the  law,  for 
obstmcthig  me  in  the  porformanoe  of 
">jdttty. 

nils  announcement  evidently  had 
US  effect,  at  least  in  changing  the 
snbject  of  thdr  consultation;  and, 
after  another  whisper,  one  of  their 
nnmber  stepped  up  to  me,  and  said 
w  I  must  follow  him.    My  reftisat 


brought  the  group  again  round  me, 
and  I  was  forced  down  the  stairs,  and 
throiu[h  a  succession  of  airless  and 
ruined  vaults,  until  we  reached  a 
massive  door.  There  a  signal  was 
given,  and  was  answered  from  within ; 
but  the  door  continued  closed. 

My  emotions  during  all  this  period 
were  agonizing.  I  might  not  have 
felt  more  than  others  that  fear  of  death 
which  belongs  to  human  nature ;  but 
death,  in  darkness,  without  the  power 
of  a  struggle,  or  the  chance  of  my  fate 
being  ever  accounted  for;  death  by 
the  hands  of  assassins,  and  in  a  spot 
of  obscure  butchery,  was  doubly  ap- 
palling. But  an  hour  before,  I  had 
been  the  first  man  in  the  country,  and 
now  what  was  I  ?  an  unhappy  object 
of  ruffian  thirst  of  blood,  destined  to 
die  in  a  chamel,  and  be  tossed  among 
the  rubbish  of  ruffian  hands,  to  moul- 
der unknown.  Without  condescend- 
ing to  implore,  I  now  strongly  at- 
tempted to  reason  with  my  captors 
on  the  atrocity  of  offering  violence  to 
a  stranger,  and  on  the  certainty  that 
they  would  gain  more  by  giving  me 
my  liberty,  than  they  could  possibly 
do  by  burying  their  knives  in  my  bo- 
som. But  all  was  in  vain.  They  made 
no  reply.  One  conception  alone  was 
wanting  to  the  torture  of  the  time ; 
and  it  came.  I  heard  through  the 
depth  of  the  vaults  the  sound  of  a 
church  dock  striking  *^  eight."  It 
was  the  very  hour  which  had  been 
agreed  on  for  commencing  the  debate 
of  the  night.  What  must  be  thought 
of  my  al^nco  ?  What  answer  could 
be  made  to  any  enquiry  for  my  pre- 
sence? What  conceivable  escape  could 
my  character  as  a  minister  have,  from 
the  charge  of  scandalous  neglect,  or 
more  scandalous  pusillanimity ;  from 
treachery  to  my  friends,  or  from  an 
utter  insensibility  to  personal  name 
and  official  honour  in  myself?  The 
thought  had  nearly  deprived  me  of 
my  senses.  The  perspiration  of  men- 
tal torment  ran  down  my  face.  I 
stamped  the  ground,  and  would  have 
dashed  my  forehead  against  the  wall, 
had  not  the  whole  group  instantly 
clung  round  me.  A  few  momenta 
more  of  this  wretchedness,  and  I 
must  have  died ;  but  the  door  at  length 
was  cautiously  opened,  and  I  bounded 
in. 

At  a  long  narrow  table»  on  which 
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were  %  few  Vlf^tB^  tad  sevond  books 
tad  ndla  of  psper,  sat  about  tweoty 
aiea,  evidentlj  of  the  lower  order, 
tiioagb  one  or  two  exhibited  a  maik- 
ed  snperioritj  to  the  rest.  A  case  of 
pistols  lay  on  the  table,  which  had 
probably  been  brought  ont  on  the 
signal  of  my  anrlral;  and  in  the  cor- 
aers  of  the  room,  or  rather  yaidt, 
were  seyeral  mnskets  and  other  wea- 
pons piled  against  the  wall.  From 
tiie  obTions  distarbsace  of  the  meet- 
mg,  I  was  dearly  an  nnweloome 
gnest;  and,  after  a  general  sweep  dT 
the  papers  off  the  table,  and  a  whisper 
which  eommnnlcated  to  the  chairman 
the  drcnmstances  of  my  captore,  I 
was  asked  my  name,  and  **  why  I  had 
Intrnded  on  their  meeting?**  To  the 
latter  question  my  reply  was  an  in- 
dignant demand,  **why  my  liberty 
hadbeeninfiringedon?**  T6  the  far- 
mer, I  gsTe  my  name  and  office  at 
inll  length,  and  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity. No  announcement  could  have 
been  more  startling.  The  president 
Aotnally  bounded  from  Ms  chair; 
otheis  plucked  out  kniyes  and  pis- 
tols; aH  looked  pallid  and  thunder- 
struck. With  the  first  minister  of  the 
fsalm  in  this  carem  of  conspirators, 
•▼cry  life  of  whom  was  in  peril  of  the 
txe ;  my  presence  among  them  was 
Hke  the  dropping  of  a  shell  into  a 
powder  magazine. 

But  the  dismay  soon  passed ;  thdr 
tfttire  daring  returned,  and  I  saw  that 
my  fate  hung  once  more  on  the  ba- 
lance. After  a  brief  consultation,  and 
many  a  gloomy  glance  at  their  pri- 
soner, the  president  summed  up  the 
opinion  of  the  board.    •«  You  must 
Be  sensible,  sir,**  said  he,  addressing 
me,  "  that  in  times  like  the  present, 
ereiy  man  must  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  fbr  his  cause.    The  call  of 
fi^Iand  has  summoned  us  here — that 
^U  is  irresistible;  and  whatever  may 
b*  our  fbelings,  for  you,  sir,  who  have 
been  brought  into  this  place  wholly 
Irithdut  our  desire,  the  interests  of  a 
great  country,  determined  to  be  free, 
must  not  be  put  in  competition  with 
fte  Hfb  of  any  individual,  be  his  rank 
What  it  may."    He  paused,  but  a  ge- 
neral murmur  of  applause  showed  the 
fbll  approval  of  his  grim  auditory. 
^  You,  sfr,"  he  continued,  vrith  the 
solemnity  of  a  judge  passing  sentence^ 
^  are  one  great  obstacle  to  the  pos- 


of  our  publie  rights.  Ton  an 
a  Bum  of  talents  and  courage,  and  as 
much  the  laore  dangerous  to  the  pa* 
trioteanse.  Yon  would  disdain  onr  fol- 
ly, if  we  throw  away  the  chance  irhieh 
fortune  has  put  into  our  handi  'r^V^ 
must  die.  If  we  were  in  your  powec, 
the  scaifold  would  be  our  portion. 
You  are  now  in  ours,  and  the  qsei- 
tion  between  us  is  decided.**  I  fidt, 
from  his  tone,  that  all  lemonstnBiee 
was  useless;  and  I  scorned  to  ioppii* 
eate.  ^^DoasyOttWi]l,**I]ndigiiaDttf 
exdaimed.  '' I  make  but  one  request 
It  is,  that  no  imputafion  shall  be  raf^ 
isred  to  rest  on  my  memory ;  Hoi  the 
manner  of  ray  .death  shall  be  made 
known;  andthatnomanshaQeterbe 
suffered  to  befieve  that  I  died  a  oow* 
ard  or  a  traitor.**  ^«  It  shall  be  done,*' 
slowly  pronouaeed  the  president  I 
heard  the  dick  of  a  iiigger^  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  sound,  saw  one  of  the 
sHtert  at  tins  board  of  tenor,  withoal 
moving  from  his  place,  deliberateif 
kvelUni  it  at  my  bead.  I  closed  mj 
eyes.  In  the  next  instant,  I  heard  a 
scuffle;  the  pistol  was  knodEsd  oat  of 
his  hand,  and  a  voice  hurrisdlj  ex- 
daimed, *^  Are  yon  ail  mad?  iVvwhst 
pnrpooeisthisbfntdkery?  Whom  are 
yoH  about  to  murder?  Do  you  waot 
to  bring  a  curse  upon  our  causer 
Allroseinoonftisioii;  butthestraoger 
made  but  one  spring  to  the  q»t  where 
I  stood,  and  fixing  his  e7«8  oa  me 
with  astonishment,  kmdly  repeated 
my  name.  As  the  light  M  on  hha, 
I  recollected  at  onoe»  thoagh  his  hal 
was  deeply  drawn  over  Ins  eyes,  aod 
a  huge  doak  was  wnq)ped  romid  bio, 
palpably  for  the  purpose  of  eoaceal- 
ment,  the  rebd  leader  whom  I  had 
so  strangely  met  befora.  He  turned 
to  the  table.  ''And  is  it  hi  this  in- 
fomons  way,"  he  fiercely  exdahsed, 
**  that  yon  show  your  love  of  iibertf  ? 
Is  it  in  Mood  that  yon  are  to  dlp7«ff 
charter;  Isitin  makingevefyiDsno' 
common  sense  despise,  and  ever^Bas 
fit  humanity  abhor  yon^  that  70a  vb 
to  seek  for  popular  good*  wiH  ?  Dovi 
with  your  weapons!  The  first  wn 
who  dares  to  use  them,  I  dedare  a 
^Mtorto  Mseoantry!'*  His  eaergr 
made  an  impression;  and  gtring  Bt 
his  hand,  wliidi,  even  in  uat  aaxi* 
Otts  moment,  I  coidd  pereeivs  to  be 
as  oold  as  stone,  he  pronounced  tbe 
words,  **ar,  yonarsftael*  fiatfiv 
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this  thej  were  not  prepared:  aad 
jome  exclamations  rose,  in  whicn  they 
•eemed  to  resard  bim  as  false  to  the 
caose,  and  the  words — ^^sold/'  and 
*' traitor" — ^were  more  than  once  audi- 
ble. He  flamed  out  at  the  charge,  and 
passionately  demanded  proofs.  He 
then  touched  another  string.  ^^  Now 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  toll  you, 
and  then  call  me  traitor,  if  you  wiU. 
Yon  are  in  the  jaws  of  ruin.  I  have 
bat  just  discovered  that  Govem- 
floent  has  obtained  knowledge  of  your 
meeting ;  and  that  within  five  minutes 
every  man  of  you  will  be  arrested.  I 
flew  to  save  you ;  now  judge  of  my 
honour  to  the  cause.  You  have  only 
to  make  your  escape,  and  thank 
the  chance  which  has  rescued  your 
lives."  Still  my  safety  was  not  com- 
plete. There  were  furious  spirits 
among  them,  who  talked  of  revenge 
for  the  blood  already  shed,  and  gra- 
ver spirits  who  insisted  on  my  being 
kept  as  a  hostage.  But  my  protector 
declaimed  so  powerfully  on  the  folly 
of  exacting  terms  from  me  under 
duress ;  on  the  wisdom  of  appealing 
to  my  generosity  in  case  of  reverses ; 
and,  above  all,  on  the  certainty  of 
theur  falUng  into  the  hands  of  autho- 
rity, if  they  wasted  their  time  in 
qnarrelling  as  to  my  disposal ;  that  he 
again^  brought  them  to  a  pause.  A 
loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  distant  vaults,  and  a  sound  like 
the  breaking  down  of  the  wall,  gave  a 
sudden  success  to  his  argument,  and 
the  meeting,  snatching  up  their 
papers  and  weapons,  glided  away  as 
silently  as  so  many  shadows. 

I  natm*ally  attempted  to  thank  my 
protector,  but  he  put  his  finger  to  his 
lip  and  pointed  to  the  quaiter  from 
which  the  police  were  apparently 
forcing  their  way  into  the  subterra- 
nean. This  was  clearly  a  time  of 
peril  for  himself  as  well  as  his  asso- 
ciates, and  I  followed  him  silently 
through  the  windings  of  this  hideous 
Jocale.  We  shortly  reached  the  open 
air,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  solemn 
and  grateful  sense  with  which  I  saw 
the  sky  above  my  head,  the  lights 
^limmeriug  in  the  windows,  and  felt 
i;hat  I  was  once  more  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  My  conductor  led  me 
within  sight  of  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  with  a  slight  pres- 
i^ure  of  the  hand,  tamed  from  me,.aQd 


was  lost  among  the  crowd.  I  rushed  in, 
exhausted,  overpowered,  sinking  with 
apprehension  of  the  evil  which  might 
have  been  done  in  my  absence,  and 
blushing  at  the  shame  which  probablj 
awaited  me. 

But  I  was  fortunately  disappointed. 
By  some  means,  which  I  could  never 
subsequently  ascertain,  a  mmour  of 
my  seizure  had  reached  the  House: 
and  the  strongest  alarm  was  excited 
by  the  dread  of  my  assassination. 
The  commencement  of  the  debate  was 
suspended.  Opposition,  with  the  dig- 
nified courtesy  which  distinguished 
their  leaders,  even  proposed  the  ad- 
journment of  their  motion ;  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  House  were  dispatched 
in  all  directions  to  bring  some  tidings 
of  me ;  and  I  had  afterwards  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  that  none  imputed 
my  absence  to  any  motive  unbecom- 
ing my  personal  and  official  honour. 
Thus,  when  I  entered  the  House,  ner- 
vous with  apprehension,  I  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  cheer ;  mr 
colleagues  crowded  round  me  with 
enqnuies  and  congratulations ;  mem- 
bers crossed  from  the  opposite  bendiea 
to  express  their  welcome.  The  galaxf 
of  the  living  and  the  lovely  in  the  gu« 
lery,  which  the  expectation  of  the  sreat 
debate  had  filled  with  all  the  fashion- 
able portion  of  the  capital,  chiefly, 
too,  in  full  dress,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  time,  glanced  down  approvingly 
on  me ;  and,  when  at  last  I  took  my 
seat,  I  felt  myself  flattered  by  being  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
interesting  assemblies  in  the  world. 

The  House  was  at  length  hushed, 
and  Grattan  rose.  I  cannot  revert  to 
the  memory  of  that  extraordmacy 
man,  without  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  melancholy — admiration  for  hii 
talents,  and  melancholy  for  the  feel- 
ing that  such  talents  should  expir4 
with  the  time,  and  be  buried  in  the 
common  dust  of  the  sepulchre.  As  a 
senatorial  orator,  he  was  incontes- 
tably  the  greatest  whom  I  have  ever 
heard.  With  but  little  pathos,  and 
with  no  pleasantly,  I  never  heard  any 
man  so  universally,  perpetually,  and) 
powerfully,  command  the  attention  of 
the  House.  There  was  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  in  his  language,  that 
while  the  happiest  stndy  of  others  is 
to  conceal  theur  art,  his  simplicity  bad 
the  manner  of  art.    Itwa6iMeii,ooii« 
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centrated,  and  polished,  by  natve. 
Bis  element  was  grandeur ;  the  plun- 
Qst  conception  in  his  hands,  assumed 
a  loftiness  and  power  which  elevated 
the  mind  of  his  hearers,  as  mnch  as 
it  convinced  their  reason.  As  it  was 
said  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  every 
tonch  of  his  chisel  was  life,  and  that 
he  stmck  ont  features  and  forms  fix>m 
the  marble  with  the  power  of  a 
creator,  Grattan*s  mastery  of  high  con- 
ceptions was  so  innate,  that  he  invested 
every  topic  with  a  sadden  magnitude, 
which  gave  the  most  casual  things  a 
commanding  existence  to  the  popular 
eye.  It  was  thus,  that  the  gnevance 
of  a  casual  impost,  the  delinquencies 
of  a  police,  the  artifices  of  an  election, 
or  the  informalities  of  a  measure  of 
finance,  became  under  his  hand  his- 
toric subjects,  immortal  themes,  splen- 
did features,  and  recollections  of  in- 
tellectual triumph.  If  the  Pyramids 
were  built  to  contain  the  dust  of 
nameless  kings  and  sacrificed  cattle, 
his  eloquence  erected  over  materials 
equally  transitoiy,  memorials  equally 
imperishable. 

His  style  has  been  criticised,  and  has 
"been  called  affected  and  epigramma- 
tic. But,  what  is  style  to  the  true 
orator?  His  triumph  is  effect — what 
is  to  him  its  compound?  What  k 
it  to  the  man  who  has  the  thunder- 
bolt in  hiB  hands,  of  what  various, 
nay,  what  earthly— nay,  what  vapor- 
ous, material  it  may  be  formed?  Its 
blaze,  its  rapidity,  and  iti  penetra- 
tion, are  its  essential  value;  and  smi- 
ting, piercing,  and  consuming,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  irresistible  power. 

But  Grattan  was  an  orator  by  pro- 
fession, and  the'  only  one  of  his  day. 
The  great  English  speakers  adopted 
oratoiy  simply  as  the  means  of  their 
public  superiority.  Pitt's  was  the  ora- 
tory of  a  ruler  of  empire ;  with  Fox, 
oratory  was  the  strong,  massive,  and 
yet  flexible  instrument  of  a  leader  of 
party.  But  with  Grattan  it  was  a  facul- 
ty, makinga  portion  of  theman,  scarce- 
ly connected  with  external  things,  and 
neither  curbed  nor  guided  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  political  existence.  If 
Grattan  had  been  bom  among  the 
backwoodsmen,  he  would  have  been 
an  orator,  and  have  been  persuasive 
among  the  men  of  the  hatchet  and  the 
rifle.  Wherever  the  tongue  of  man 
CO  al4  have  given  snpoiorily,  or  the  flow 


and  vigour  of  conception  ooald  have 
given  pleasure,  he  would  have  attain- 
ed eminence  and  dispensed  delight 
If  he  had  not  found  an  andienee,  1» 
would  have  addressed  the  tomats 
and  the  trees;  he  would  have  seat 
forth  his  voice  te  the  inaooeiable 
mountains,  and  have  appealed  to  the 
inscrutable  stars.  It  is  admitted,  tbat 
in  the  suffering  condition  of  Irdaad, 
he  had  a  prodigious  opportnnity ;  bot, 
among  thousands  of  bold,  ardent,  ud 
intellectual  men,  what  is  his  pnlie 
who  alone  rushes  to  their  tovi^  and 
seizes  the  opportunity?  The  EagiiBk 
rule  over  the  sister  coontiy  has  been 
charged  sometimes  as  tyranny,  wludi 
was  a  libel ;  and  sometimes  as  in- 

instice,  which  was.  an  error ;  hnt  it 
lad  an  unhappy  quality  which  em« 
braced  the  evils  of  both — it  was  in- 
vidious. The  only  map  of  InUod 
which  lay  before  the  En^ish  cabinet 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  tbe 
map  of  the  sixteenth — a  chart  ^Mtted 
with  the  gore  of  many  batties,  not  the 
less  bloody  that  they  were  obscore; 
and  disfigured  with  huge,  disc<rfoaed 
spaces  of  barbarism.  They  hrgui Uie 
lapse  of  time,  and  that  tune  had 
since  covered  the  graves  of  the  past 
with  a  living  race,  and  was  filling  op 
the  swamps  of  the  wildeniess  with 
the  vigour  and  the  pa88i<His  of  a  new 
and  glowing  people.  They  still  goveni- 
ed  on  the  guidance  of  the  obsolete 
map,  and  continued  to  adnuBister  a 
civilized  nation  with  the  onlv  sceptre 
fit  for  barbarism — the  sword.  By  a 
similar  misconception,  while  thej  de- 
dared  the  islands  one  indivisible  em* 
pire,  they  governed  them  on  the  pnn* 
dple  of  eternal  separation.  No  Ineb- 
man  was  ever  called  across  the  nanow 
strait  between  the  two  countries,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  offices,  or  enjoy 
the  honours  of  England.  Irish  ambi- 
tion, thwarted  in  its  own  country, 
might  wander  for  ever,  like  Ylrgil's 
unburied  ghosts,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  without  a  hope  of  pass* 
ing  that  political  Styx.  The  sole  ooo- 
nexion  of  the  islands  was  between 
Whitehall  and  the  Castie— betweei 
power  and  placemen — ^between  ca- 
binets and  viceroys.  It  never  descend- 
ed  to  the  level  of  the  nation.  It  was 
a  slight  and  scarcely  visible  eoo- 
munication,  a  g^vanic  wne,  flgni6- 
cant  only  at  the  extiemities,  instead 
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of  1  pnblie  laagaage  and  hntnan  asso- 
dtikm — instei^  of  a  bond  of  heart  with 
beait— an  amalgamation  of  people 
with  people.  Poeterity  will  scarcelybe- 
Here  that  the  neglect  of  unity  shonld 
iMve  80  nearly  approached  to  the  study 
of  separation.  Even  the  coin  of  the 
tvo  countries  was  different  in  impress 
ud  in  Talne — ^the  privileges  of  trade 
vere  different — the  tenure  of  property 
WM  different — the  regulations  of  the 
dutoms  (things  which  penetrate 
tfarougfa  all  ranks)  were  different — 
sad  a  whole  army  of  revenue  officers 
woB  embodied  to  carry  on  those  com- 
mercial hostilities,  llie  shores  of  the 
^'Sister  Islands'*  presented  to  each 
other  the  view  of  rival  frontiers,  and 
the  passage  of  a  fragment  of  Irish 
produce  was  as  impracticable  as  if  it 
had  been  contraband  of  war. 

It  was  Grattan  who  first  broke 
down  this  barrier,  and  he  thus  ren- 
dered the  mighty  service  of  doubling 
the  sliength  of  the  empire ;  perhaps 
rendered  the  still  mightier  service  of 
avertmg  its  separation  and  its  ruin. 
As  the  nation  had  grown  strong,  it 
had  |;rown  sullen;  its  disgust  was 
ripemng  into  wrath ;  and  its  sense  of 
injury  might  speedily  have  sought  its 
relief  in  national  revenge.  And  yet  it 
is  only  jnstice  to  admowledge  that 
this  evil  arose  simply  frt)m  negligence 
oa  the  part  of  England ;  that  there 
was  no  design  of  tyranny,  none  of  the 
eapridonsness  of  superiority,  none  of 
the  sidtaa  spirit  in  the  treatment  of 
the  rayah.  But  no  minister  had  yet 
started  np  in  English  oouncilB  capable 
of  the  boldness  of  throwing  open  the 
barrier;  none  of  intellectual  stature 
sufficient  to  look  beyond  the  old  par- 
tition waQ  of  the  countries ;  no  ex- 
ample of  that  statesmanlike  sagadty 
whidi  discovers  in  the  present  the 
shape  of  the  iuture,  and  pierces  the 
mists,  which,  to  inferior  minds,  magni- 
fy the  near  into  giant  size,  while  they 
extingnish  the  distant  altogether. 
But  no  man  can  ever  write  the  annals 
f)i  Eng^nnd,  without  a  growing  oon- 
sdottsness  tiiat  magnanimity  has  been 
the  instinct  of  her  dominion ;  that  she 
has  been  liberal  on  principle,  and 
honest  1^ nature;  that  even  in  the 
chilleet  and  darkest  hour  of  her  sove- 
reignity, this  influence  has  existed  un- 
impaired, and  like  gravitation  on  the 
^<rf)e,  th|i^  it  has  accompanied  and 


impelled  her,  day  and  night  alike, 
through  the  whole  circuit  of  her  proud 
and  powerfdl  career. 

This  was  the  glorious  period  of  Grat- 
tan's  public  life.  His  task,  by  uni- 
versal confession,  was  the  noblest  that 
could  be  enjoined  on  man,  and  he  sus- 
tained it  with  powers  fitted  to  its 
nobleifess.  On  the  later  portion  of  his 
history  I  have  no  desire  to  touch. 
The  most  hazardous  temptation  of 
early  eminence  is  the  fondness  which 
it  generates  for  perpetual  publicity. 
The  almost  preternatural  trial  of  hu- 
man fortitude  is,  to  see  faction  with 
its  vulgar  and  easy  triumph  seizing 
the  fame,  which  was  once  to  be  won 
only  by  the  purest  and  rarest  achieve- 
ments of  patriotism.  When  the  ban* 
ner  which  had  flamed  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  on  their  march  to  Bight,  and 
which  was  consigned  to  the  hand  of 
Grattan  as  its  legitimate  bearer,  was 
raised  again,  in  a  day  threatening  the 
subversion  of  every  throne  of  Europe ; 
he  exhibited  ajeidousy  of  his  obscure 
competitors,  unworthy  of  his  renown. 
But  he  did  not  join  in  their  procession. 
He  was  unstained.  If  he  felt  the 
avarice  of  ambition,  he  exhibited  no 
decay  of  that  original  dignity  of  na- 
ture, which,  in  his  political  nonage, 
had  made  him  the  leader  of  bearded 
men,  and  a  model  to  the  maturity  of 
his  country's  virtue. 

On  this  night  he  spoke  with  re- 
markable power,  but  in  a  style  wholly 
distinct  from  his  former  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  House.  His  accents, 
usually  sharp  and  high,  were  now 
lingermg  and  loif ;  his  fi^  phrase- 
ology was  solemn  and  touching,  and 
even  his  gesture,  habitually  wild,  dis- 
torted, and  pantomimical,  was  sub- 
dued and  simple.  He  seemed  to  la- 
bour under  an  unavowed  impres- 
sion of  the  share  which  the  declama- 
toiy  zeal  of  his  party  had  to  lay  to  its 
charge  in  the  national  peril.  But 
I  never  saw  more  expressive  evidence 
of  his  genius,  than  on  this  night 
<^  univmal  consternation.  His  lan- 
guage, ominous  and  sorrowful,  had  the 
force  of  an  oracle,  and  was  listened 
to  like  an  oracle.  No  eye  or  ear 
strayed  from  him  for  a  moment,  while 
he  wandered  dejectedly  among  the 
leading  events  of  the  time,  throwing 
a  brief  and  gloomy  light  over  each  in 
passing,  as  if  he  carried  a  fimeral 
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Unp  IB  hia  handf  and  was  atnying 
among  tomba.  This  waa  to  me  a  wholly 
new  aspect  of  his  extraordinary  faenl-* 
ties*  I  bad  regarded  rapiditj,  briU 
Haacjt  i^nd  botdneas  of  ihoagbt,  aa  hia 
maeparable  attribatea ;  bat  hia  speech 
waa  BOW  a  magnificent  elegy.  I  had 
leen  him,  when  lie  fumiahed  my  mind 
aiffloat  with  the  image  of  aome  of 
tlvoae  men  of  ndght  and  mystery,  aent 


perceive  tbe  infiraaitj  tkal  bekiaii 
even  to  the  highest,  aatoral  powen. 
He  was  no  ^'  faolttoaa  mosater."  i 
am  content  to  feoeUeotUm  «a  a  fin^ 
rate  homaa  being.  He  had  eaeaiei, 
and  may  hftre  theoa  atilL  Bat  aS 
private  feeling  are  bonrly  more  a&d 
moreeztingniahedlathebaivtQfpraiMk 
atill  aaeendtng  ronnd  the  qnt  wbort 
hia  doat  ia  la^.    Hme  deea  nttimale 


to  denounce  the  guilt,  and  heap  coals  of    justice  to  all,  and  while  it  erembka 


fire  on  the  heads  of  nations.  He  now 
gave  me  the  image  of  the  prophet,  la- 
menting over  the  deaolation  which  he 
had  once  proclaimed,  and  deprecating 
less  the  crimes  than  tbe  calamities  of 
the  land  of  his  nativity.  I  never  was 
more  struck  with  the  richness  and 
variety  of  hia  conceptions,  but  their 
aadneaa  waa  sublime.  Agahi,  I  de« 
aire  to  guard  againat  the  suppoaitioni 
&at  I  implicitly  did  homage  to  either 
hta  talents  or  bis  political  views. 
ITrom  the  latter,  I  often  and  deeply 
dissented ;  in  the  former  I  oonld  often 


down  the  fabricated  fame,  only  dean 
and  separatee  the  solid  renown  from 
the  common  level  of  thin^  The 
foibles  of  hnman  character  pass 
away.  The.flnotaationaof  thehnaaa 
featurea  are  forgotten  in  the  fixed 
migeaty  of  the  atatne;  and  the  fisei 
of  tbe  living  man  unite  in  canyiac 
the  memorial  of  the  mighty  dead  to 
its  place  in  that  temple,  idiera  poste- 
rity comes  to  refreah  its  apint,  iod 
elevate  Us  nature,  with  the  wonUf 
of  genina  and  Tirtoe. 


BKTBAx'a  wcRxnoA  catvnoAs 


HxsoMnua  haa  this  amusing  story 
of  a  philological  experiment  made  by 
the  Egyptian  king  Psammeticiiua, 
who  may,  not  inappropriately^  be 
iermtd  tbe  James  the  First  of  his 
dynasty  :— 

"  The  Egyptians,  before  the  reign  ef 
Psammetichiis,  considered  themselree 
tbe  oldest  of  mankind;  but,  after  the 
refgn  of  Psamtnetichxts,  enquiry  having 
been  made  as  to  whether  that  were  tibe 
lease^  thenceforth  they  eon^ered  the 
Phrygians  to  he  their  elders,  themselves 
b^dg  next  in  seniority.  For  Pflamme- 
iiohus,  finding  no  satisfactory  *  solution 
to  his  enquiry  on  this  subject,  devised 
the  following  plan:  He  took  two  in- 
fant boys,  bom  of  humble  parents,  and 
eommitted  them  to  the  care  of  a  shep- 
herd, to  be  educated  in  this  manner— 
that  he  should  act  permit  any  one  to 
utter  a  sound  in  their  hearing,  but 
should  keep  them  by  thesueWes  in  a 
lonely  house,  admittinff  only  she-goats 
at  stated  times  to  suckle  them,  and  ren- 
dering  them  the  other  requisite  services 
lumseu.  So  he  did  so ;  and  Psamme- 
tickus  directed  him,  as  soon  as  the  xn- 
fants  should  cease  their   inarticulate 


orles,  thai  he  slMuld  eafuAiDy  aeeawhat 
wofdtheyshouklfirsiulSer.  Aadsolt 
was,  that,  after  the  lapse  ef  two  years^ 
both  infanta^  with  outatrefehed  hand% 
running  to  mset  their  attendaua  the 
shepherd,  as  he  entered  one  day,  cried 
out,  '  beeco.*  Of  which  the  siiepherd 
at  first  made  no  report,  but  heariiy 
them  reUerate  the  saose,  as  oflen  as  he 
went  to  vint  themp  ho  infomied  hit 
lord,  an^  by  his  cemmaods,  brought 
the  boys  and  exhibited  tbem:  where- 
upon Psammetichus,  aa  soon  as  ho  heard 
them,  enquired  '  what  nation  they  vere 
who  called  any  thing  by  the  name  of 
heeco  ?*  to  which  enquunr  be  learned 
for  answer,  that  the  Phrygians  caB 
hriod  by  that  name.  So  the  Egyptians 
being  convinced  by  that  argument,  cou> 
ceded  the  point,  that  the  Phrygians  had 
existed  before  them.  *  All  wmrb,'  savs 
thd  father  of  history,  '1  learned  fitoa 
the  priests  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis.*  ** 

This  story,  after  exdtlngthe  smOct 
of  the  learned  for  about  two  thousand 
years,  fell,  in  an  evil  hour  for  tbe  peace 
of  mind  of  modem  philologers,  into  the 
hands  of  John  Goropins  Becaa,  n  man 
ofletters  at  Antwerp,  who,  reeoUectiag 
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that  hic  has  a  Uke  signification  in 
Dateb,  (bee  in  that  langaage  meaning 
In^ad,  and  becher^  aa  in  onr  own,  a 
baker,)  immediately  jumped  to  the 
eonclnsion,  that  Dutch  must  have 
been  the  language  of  the  Phrygians, 
and  that  the  Dutch  were  consequently 
the  most  ancient  of  mankind.  This 
insane  proposition  he  puts  forward  aa 
the  sole  foundation  of  his  two  great 
folios,  entitled,  "  Origines  Anticer'^ 
piaruB^  sive  Cimmeriorum  Beceseianc^,^^ 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569,  in  which 
he  derives  all  the  nations  of  antiquity 
from  the  Dutch,  and  makes  all  the 
names  of  gods,  demigods,  heroes,  and 
places  of  the  Old  World,  to  hare  their 
only  proper  and  characteristic  slgnifl- 
eation  in  that  language.  The  grave 
precision  with  which  he  lays  the  first 
and  only  foundation-stone  of  this 
monstrous  superstructure,  is  snfB- 
dently  entertaining.      **  The  Phiy- 

gans  spoke  the  Scythic  (t.  e.  the 
igh-Dutch)  tongue ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians allowed  the  Phrygian  language 
to  be  the  primitive  one.  For  when 
thefar  king  had  ascertained  that  bee 
was  a  word  of  the  original  language 
of  mankind,  and  could  not  understand 
it,  he  was  informed  that,  among  the 
Phrygians,  it  signified  bread ;  where- 
upon he  adjudged  that  language  to  be 
of  an  others  the  first  in  which  bee 
hath  that  meaning ;  which  bee  being, 
at  this  day,  our  word  for  bread,  and 
becker  ("  baker")  for  bread- maker,  it 
stands,  consequently,  confessed,  on 
this  most  ancient  testimony  of  Psam- 
metichus,  that  our  language  is,  of  all 
others,  the  first  and  oldest."  From 
80  extravagant  a  commencement,  no- 
thing but  the  most  fantastical  results 
6ould  be  expected,  and  the  reader  will 
not  be  suiT^rised  to  find  Goropius 
Inaking  Adam  and  Eve  a  Dutchman 
and  a  Dutchwoman,  as  cme  of  the 
very  first  corollaries  from  his  funda- 
mental proposition;  the  Patriarchs 
follow;  then  the  Gentile  gods,  god- 
desses, and  heroes;  the  Titans,  the 
Cyclops,  the  pigmies,  grifSns,  and 

^GorgoDs^  aiul  hjdrasy  and  chim«raa 
dire,"— 

nations,  tribes,  territories,  seas,  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  valleys,  cities,  and 
villages — all  are  drawn  into  this  vast 
vortex  of  nonsense,  set  agoing  origi- 
nally by  the  sbgie  syllaMe^,  whid», 


after  all,  if  this  stoir  of  the  priests  of 
Vulcan  have  any  foundation  in  fact, 
was,  most  probably,  nothing  more 
than  an  imitation  of  the  peculiar  cry 
of  the  goats  by  which  the  infants  had 
been  suckled.  Goropias*t  book  waf 
published  at  a  time  when  the  learned 
world  were  in  no  humour  to  tolerate 
such  absurdities ;  and  thereforaip 
although  exhibiting  a  considerabla 
amount  of  learning  in  its  own  mad 
way,  and  a  proportionate  and  cha- 
racteristic degree  of  ingenuity,  it  call- 
ed forth  one  of  the  severest  reproofs 
that  literary  presumption  has  ever 
brought  down,  from  the  pen  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  whose  condenmation  was  re- 
echoed by  all  the  literary  men  of  note 
of  the  day.  It  being  part  of  Goro- 
pius^s  system  that  the  ancient  Gauls 
were  Dutch,  and  the  task  of  showing  all 
the  known  words  of  the  old  Gaulish 
language  to  be  significant  in  Dutch, 
being,  consequently,  incumbent  oa 
him  as  a  first  step  to  his  bolder  spe- 
culations on  ^he  unexplained  names  of 
men  and  places,  he  had,  among  otherSf 
given  some  ridiculous  Dutch  equiva- 
lents from  the  word  ambacha^  which, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Festns,  meant 
a  slave  or  retainer  in  the  old  Gaulish 
tongue.  Scaliger,  shortly  after,  edit- 
ing Festus,  with  annotations,  and 
coming  to  the  word  in  question,  took 
that  opportunity  to  admmister  to  Go- 
ropius the  following  castigation — **  I 
am  unable  to  restrain  my  laughter,^ 
he  says,  "  at  what  this  singularly 
audacious  and  impudent  person  has 
written  against  Tumebus  on  this 
word.  But,  as  all  his  books  exhibU 
nothing  else  than  a  most  impudent 
confidence  in  himself,  so  I  reject  hit 
opinion  on  this  matter  aa  utterly  im"" 
pertinent  and  nonsensical.  Never 
have  I  read  greater  absurdities;  never 
have  I  seen,  neither  heard  of  greater 
or  more  andacions  temerity,  seeking, 
as  he  does,  to  derive  all  langoagai 
from  his  own  barbarous  dialect,  so  as 
to  make  the  Hebrew  itself  inferior  to 
the  Dutch ;  nay,  even  repreheddinf 
Moses  for  taking  tlM  names  of  tba 
patriarchs  fh)m  his  native  Hebrew. 
Unlucky  patriarchs  and  fatberst  thai 
were  bom  Philistinea  of  Palestine, 
and  not  Dntchn-en  of  AirtwerpI** 
Abraham  Mylins,  another  great  feho« 
lar,  though  not  of  so  extended  a 
repatatioQ  aa  either  of  the  dcaligen,. 
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soon  after  expressed  mach  the  same 
sentiments.^*  "  I  am  not,''  he  says, 
*' so  fiill  of  wantonness  as  to  be  able 
to  crack  his  insniferablj  absnrd  jokes 
with  Becan,  and  give  the  palm  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  language  of  Flanders 
in  preference  to  the  Hebrew,  making 
it  the  parent  tongne  not  only  of  all 
other  languages,  but  of  the  Hebrew 
itself.''  Schrevelius,  the  lexicogra- 
pher, gare  vent  to  his  contempt  in 
yerse: — 

f*  Qoifl  tales  probet  oscitationes  ? 
Quis  has  respectat  meras  chimeras  ? 
Non  Jndjens  Apella  de  proeeucha, 
Non  qui  de  Solymis  remt  pemstis, 
Aat  quisquam  de  ffrege  Ti^Mitarionim 
Qaeis  phoeui  coplmiiqae  ciira  major : 
CimmerU  deniqae  non  pato  probabunt 
Et  u  prognatoe  Japhet  putantor 
Gomoroque  parente  procreatL" 

Our  own  Cambden,  about  the  same 
lime  commencing  his  great  work  on 
British  Ajitiqnities,  be^n  by  a  pro- 
testation against  being  supposed  ^*  in- 
sanlam  Becani  insanire."  Justus 
lipsius  alone,  of  all  the  learned  men 
of  the  day,  restrained  the  egression 
of  positive  indignation.  "  We  often 
speak  of  Becan  and  his  book  about 
our  language,"  he  says,  writing  to 
Schottius,  '^  and  have  frequent  jokes 
on  the  subject.  He,  as  you  know, 
would  have  it  not  only  to  be  an  ele- 
gant and  polished  tongue,  but  the 
primitive  one,  and  mother  of  all  the 
rest.    But  we 

'  Stnpmmiis  omnea  ientamina  tanta 
Conatusque  noYOS.' 

And,  indeed,  many  of  us  laugh  heart- 
ily. What  do  I?  I  love  the  man 
himself,  and  I  admire  his  quick,  keen, 
and  happy  wit ;  happy,  indeed,  if  he 
would  turn  it  to  some  other  snlgect- 
matter.  But  these  speculations  of  his, 
what  credit  can  we  give  to  them,  or 
what  advantage  expect  from  them? 
Whom  shall  I  persuade  that  our  lan- 
guage is  thus  supremely  ancient — 
thus  pr^mant  wiUi  mysterious  mean- 
ings? oniat  we  here,  next  the  Frozen 
Pole,  are  the  earliest  of  mankind? 
that  we  alone  preserve  our  language 
nnadulterate  and  free  from  foreign 
admixture?  Such  assertions  chal- 
lenee  laufffater,  not  opposition."  60- 
lopius  did  not  Uve  to  make  anv  reply, 
dying  shortly  after  in  1572 ;  but  bis 
€(tymological  manUe  descended  on  a 


worthy  successor,  in  the  person  of  his 
oountfyman    Adrien   Yon   Soieek, 
lord  of  Rodom,  who  followed  up  the 
subject,  on  a  slightiy  modified  plan, 
in  three-and-twenty  books  of  Cdtk 
amd  Bdgk    Chh^fmB^    published  ftt 
Tpres  A.D.  1614.   Scrieck  adopted  as 
the  principle  of  his  investigation  this 
position  £rom  tiie  Crai^liu  of  Plato. 
'^All  things   possess   some  qnality 
which  is  the  proper  reason  of  their  re- 
spective names;  andthosewordswhidi 
express  things  as  they  exist,  are  the 
true  names,  whereas  those  that  give 
a  oontraiy  meaning  are  sporioos.'* 
Kothing  can  be  truer  than  this,  pro- 
vided only  we  knew  the  exiadog 
characteristics  of  each  object,  as  the 
originaj '  namers  had  them  in  view 
when  imposing  their  nomendatore; 
but  when  this  cine  is  wanting,  no 
labyrinth  can  lead  an  adventorer  into 
more  hopeless  error.    All  articalate 
sounds  necessarily  resemble  one  an- 
other, and  there  ifi  no  name,  eithv  or 
a  place  or  of  a  person,  in  any  artica- 
late language,  that  may  not  be  c(»- 
strained  to  bear  some  resemblance  is 
sound  to  some  words  of  any  other 
given  language.    These,  it  is  tnei  w2i 
seldom  make  sense,  and  never  be  traly 
appropriate ;  yet,  with  a  little  aleigM- 
of-hand,  dropping  a  letter  here  and 
adding  one  there,  substituting  a  mute 
for  a  liquid  or  a  liquid  for  a  mnte,  and 
so  forth,  the  ingenious  etymologist 
will  sometimes  produce  an  eqmvalen^ 
sounding  not  unlike  the  original,  and 
making  some  sort  of  sense  not  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  tiic  subject- 
matter.    As,  for  instance,  if  any  one, 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
our  own  language  is  the  mother  toDgoe 
of  mankind,  were  to  derive  Ctotona 
from  "  Crow-town,"  he  wonld  pro- 
duce an  equivalent,  sounding  mnw 
the  •  same,  and   having  a  meauag 
which  might  possibly  have  been  qm? 
applicable   to   Crotona,  tiiongh  tis 
pretty  certain  that  it  was  not  as    a 
city  of  kites  and  crows"  tiiat  place  on- 
ginaUy  obtained  its  designation.  J^o 
Swift's    »*  AJl-eggs-under-tiic-girate 
sounds  very  neariy  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  Macedonian  ttrnqneror, 
though  it  by  no  means  follows  w 
the  son  of  PhiUp  eitiier  was  partia^  to 
poached  eggs,  or  named  aocordmgij. 
Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  iftee  in- 
stances may  ^pear,  they  hndl/  ex- 
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ceed  the  Mj  of  flome  of  Becu&^s  and 
Scrieck^B  deriTations  from  the  Datch. 
Thns  Gorapina  makea  AvoxAm;  4/~ 
AoUm,  (oif-hole-loose,")  t.  e.  ^^ex 
aitro  Hbera^'*  or  *^  I  hou  (the  rays  of 
light)  oflf,  or  out  of,  the  AoAb  or  cavern 
(of  diritness! ")  and  thus  Scrieck  de- 
rives Seqoana  (the  river  Seine)  from 
$u  goMgy  u  t  ^*'xna  maris^^^  or  the 
po^-waj  to  the  seaP^  and  Cecrops 
from  leo-eropt,  Le.  "  o  marmd  gtM^^^ 
becMM,  we  sappose,  the  Cecropidie 
csme  to  Greece  with  their  cnps  fnllf 
(or  empty,  as  the  case  might  be,)  after 
their  tea  voyage  from  Egypt. 

The  indignation  and  contempt  of 
the  learaed  world  seem  to  have  spent 
themselves  on  Goropins ;  and  Scrieck*s 
preposterous  labour  appears  only  to 
hare  excited  laughter.  The  most 
iilostrioiis  writers  in  every  department 
of  erudition  had  jnst  ceased  to  occnpy 
the  stsge.  Scrieck,  coming  out  with 
his  thousand  folios  of  puerilities 
unoDg  a  public  familiar  with  t^ 
▼orb  of  the  two  Scaligers,  of  Cassan- 
boQ,Lipaius,  Clnver,  Cambden,  and 
the  other  great  lights  of  learning  that 
Fhed  such  a  Instre  on  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centniy,  was  regarded 
moch  as  Bean  Coates  may  have  been 
in  latter  days,  presenting  himself  in 
the  character  of  Romeo  before  audi- 
fcDces  accustomed  to  the  highest  his- 
triooic  efforts  of  the  Kembles.  And 
S3  Coates,  not  satisfied  with  convnl- 
siog  his  audience  by  dying  before 
them  in  the  regular  course  of  the  play, 
voild  sometimes  die  over  and  over 
igsin  for  their  entertainment;  so 
Scrieck,  not  content  with  torturing  all 
the  names  of  men  and  places  in  Chal- 
ks, Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  into  Dutch  equiva- 
I'^nta,  through  the  three-and-twenty 
books  of  his  first  impression,  followed 
cp  his  lantasy,  in  1615,  by  an  addi- 
tional essay,  in  which  whatever  was 
(itraragant  before,  became,  if  pos- 
sible, stiU  more  transcendently  nonsen" 
ileal.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  entire 
^ork  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
vanity  and  blindness  of  the  writer 
than  his  preface  to  this  second  part, 
^hcre  he  gravely  takes  his  guide, 
(loroptos,  to  task  for  founding  so  large 
a  work  as  the  Beccadoma  on  so  smdl 
afoandation  as  the  ^^hec'"  of  Psam- 
metichos,  and  regrets  that  his  prede* 
cessor  did  not  confine  himself  to 
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etymons  more  consistent  with  the 
local  and  personal  characteristics  of 
his  several  subjects.  For  his  own 
part  the  ground  he  goes  upon  is  this, 
that  the  names  of  men  and  places 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Latins,  as  also  among 
the  Scythians,  Celts,  Etruscans,  and 
BelgiB,  (which  latter,  he  says,  are  all 
Celts,)  are  properly  significant  in  that 
Scythic  tongue  which  the  Belgss  and 
Dutch  to  this  day  preserve;  whence 
it  follows,  says  he,  ^*  as  an  argument 
superior  to  all  exception,  that  not 
only  the  Chaldaic,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  tongues  (he  does  not  men- 
tion the  Hebrew,  which  he  concedes 
to  be  the  language  of  Paradise)  are 
inferior  and  posterior  to  the  tongue 
now  used  by  the  Belgas  and  Dutch : 
but  also  that  the  same  Belgss  and 
Dutchmen  are  extracted  from  a  more 
ancient  people,  and  a  higher  original, 
than  the  said  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  or  Romans.** 

And  that  this  may  appear  by  suffi- 
cient proofs,  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  chief  names  of  men  and  places  in 
each  of  these  countries  are  rightly 
significant  in  Dutch,  and  not  in  their 
respective  proper  languages :  as,  for 
example— 

^  Adak  —  Scythieh  Ad-ham,  bito 
Haid-am,  ens  conjunctiytuo, '  a  united 
•nUty.'  The  Chaldeans/'  says  he,  <*  in. 
terpreted  Adam  to  mean  '  red/  for  what 
reason  I  cannot  see.  It  doth  not  appear 
a  name  of  sufiident  dignity  for  the  first 
and  most  perfect  and  absolute  of  men. 
'Tis  much  more  to  the  purpose  that  he 
should  have  got  the  name  of  an  united 
entity,  from  the  first  institution  of  mar- 
riage bj  his  Creator. 

"  Eva — ^t.  0.  hev,  significat  prctgnanM 
vel  fiUvata,  ab  eUvatione  ventris ;  than 
which  nothing  could  be  said  more  tn  rem, 

"  NoB~^AoA«,  that  is,  altut,  eOme; 
as  Noah  was  at  the  head  of  time  after 
the  deluge.  The  Chaldeans  interpret  it 
ceteaHo,  quiee;  but  Noah,*'  says  he, "  had 
neither  rest  nor  quiet  during  the  deluge. 

"  Mosis — mos-e$f  that  is,  the  '  mud 
of  the  waters ;'  being,  when  an  infant^ 
exposed  and  raised  out  of  the  mud  and 
slime  of  the  river  Nile.  The  Chaldeans 
mterpret  his  name  '  raised,'  simply  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  circumstance  of  his 
being  taken  up ;  but  the  Celtic  (t*.  «.  the 
Dutch)  signification  denotes  the  whole 
fact.  •   • 
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f  DArtb^S^ajf-Md,  that  |b  to  saj, 
*  lowttMi,'  *  hvBuHtj.'  For  DaWd  was 
Aot  onlj  of  a  low  ttatorey  but,  above  all, 
iow  and  hnvibla  in  bis  aidiid,  as  appears 
l^om  1  Kings,"  Iko.  fto. 

After  Teatonisiog  the  Hebrew  in 
this  manner,  he  next  proceeds  to  the 
Egyptian. 

''AaaTPTOs — ^Aoi^-tqM'AM,  that  is 
'•yl?9  sapra  aHitodinss,'  'the  woodj 
heights  aboTe.'  (How  this  is  eiaetly 
applicable  ha  does  not  inform  ns.) 

•'Nuos^^yAil^  that  is,  the  'high 
descent,*  to  wit,  of  waters;  for  the 
2^Ue  descends  from  the  Moontains  of  the 
Moon,  which  are  very  liigli. 

''  SiBsif DTicuM  -^  (a  town  of  the 
Delt^)  5i6«ti.twy(tc«m,  that  is,  'the 
#fV0n-fold  outcome  ;*  for  Uie  Nile  is  seven** 
f old>  and  hath  seren  mouths  or  outlets. 

"Phabos — PhcBT-hOt  signifying  atU 
navigatio  aiti,  or  the  navigation  towards 
the  high  places ;  for  Pharos  is  an  island 
with  a  lolty  tower,"  &c.  &c. 

Then  he  takes  his  conne  into  Greece 
itnd  Latium,  bat  it  would  be  idle  to 
follow  him  through  a  hundredth  part 
of  these  yagaries.  In  not  a  single 
instance  does  he  pay  the  least  atten« 
tlon  to  what  the  Greeks  and  Bomaai 
themselves  thought  or  taught  on  these 
subjects,  except,  indeed,  in  the  soli- 
tary case  of  Uie  Peloponnesus,  which 
be  admits  ma^  possibly  bave  had  its 
pame  firom  Pelops,  thongh  he  thinks 
it  more  likely  that  it  expresses  the 
more  appropriate  S^ythio  phrase 
i^*c]»p-oii-ec->^^  Campus  superior  ad 
aquas,''  or  the  fell  or  plain  v/i,  on,  or 
^Save  the  water. 

Coming  in  the  course  of  his  pere* 
grinations  to  Etruria,  and  being 
equally  successful  in  making  all  the 
ancient  names  of  men  and  places  there 
significant  in  Dutch,  he  boldly  at- 
tempts the  interpretation  of  the  £u- 
gabian  tablets.  These  singular  re- 
mains of  the  extinct  language  of 
Ftmria,  had  already  exercised  the  skill 
of  some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
16th  century,  but  none  of  them  had 
succeeded  in  bending  this  new  bow  of 
Ulysses.  To  the  insane  aU  things  are 
easy.  Scrieck  made  no  more  of  the 
task  than  did  Ulysses--. 

''  When  the  wary  hero  wise^ 
Bis  hand  now  made  fkmiliar  with  thebow^ 
Peiiing  it  and  examining^at  once ; 
As  when  in  harp  and  song  adept,  a  havd 


fApril, 

Unlabomlng  strains  "^e  chord  to  a  Dew 

lyre, 
The  twisted  entrails  of  a  dieep  below 
With  fingers  nice  inserting,  and  sbor^^ 
With  such  feeility  Ulysses  beat 
His  own  hnge  bow,  and  with  hfa  ligk 
-    hand  play'd 
The  nerve,  wUeh  in  Its  qeiek  vibrslioi 

Bung 
Clsar  as  a  swallow^s  voice.** 

With  equal  confidesee  Scrieck  td- 
dresses  himself  to  dedpfaer  the  tablets 
of  GobbSo.  «^That  the  Dnteh  wu 
the  language  of  Etruria,^^  he  says, 
"  appears  not  only  finom  these  uaqoes- 
tionably  Celtic  (t.  e.  Dutch)  names 
of  the  most  andent  places  in  Italy,  bat 
also  by  that  extraordinary  moQUBeat 
of  antiquity,  the  Strneean  hiscriptioo, 
which,  Gruter  writes  me,  was  fbond 
some  years  back  at  Eugnbio  (Gubbio) 
bi  Etruria,  on  eight  brazen  tablets: 
the  first  written  in  inverted  Greek 
letters,  and  the  rest  in  Latin  eharac- 
ters.'*  These,  upon  examinadoD,  be 
pronounces  to  be  clearly  Dutch,  and 
as  a  specimen  adds  some  eentences  of 
the  sixth  table,  beginniBg^-^sRviB- 

BUT :  PSMIMUMS !  BEBVKRENT!  DEITC: 
STAISBUO!  PRIMATBR,  At,  \  SadcOtt* 

taining,  according  to  his  aooount,  near 
the  end  the  following  passsge ;  Sbrba 

MABTIA  BPUStOTB  SEIfflA  BBRFU 
XARTIA  TBN8A  BBBFIB  8ABFEB  If  AR- 

HA  FUTUTO.  Of  which  he  gifes  thefel* 
lowing  version,  premising  that  tbe  's' 
in  his  copy  has  an  additional  stroke, 
which  makes  It  sound  st.    Snotvi 

MAB  TIB  ByYEBSTOTB  BTBBFR  STES- 
TBR  BfABB  TIBB  DUBBSAFT  smtl 
flTBBVBR  MAB  TIBB  VOT-TOTI ;  t  «. 

*^  Let  him  only  die  the  death  wbo  b 
en  extern ;  let  them  only  die  the  death 
who  are  extems ;  let  them  only  die 
the  death  who  are  onter  externa;" 
being,  as  he  says,  a  depreeatioB  merelj 
of  the  evils  of  mortality,  and  a  prayer 
for  their  infliction  on  etrangeiRS,  is 
Horace  says — 

*  Rinc  helium  laerymoeam,  Une  mlflens 
fhmem 
Pestemqne  a  popalo  et  prlne^  ^ 

sare^in 
Phrsas  atque  Britaanee, 
VestrS  Botns  aget  precox" 

Slaving  rendered  thla  and  the  bean- 
tation  for  tbe  cure  of  sprains,  given  in 
Cato,  *'  De  Re  Rustica,"  into  tbe  (^d 
Dutch,  of  which  we  have  had  ao  masy 
specimens,  he  closes  tills  snsmuuy  of 
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his  labonrs  witk  the  declaration,  that 
whoever,  after  these  proofs,  will  assert 
that  the  Etruscan  language  was  other 
Chan  the  Dutch,  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  non  compos  mentis. 

We  had  little  expectation,  when 
laughing  at  these  vagaries  of  Scrieck 
and  Becan,  many  years  ago,  that  it 
would  yet  be  our  lot  to  see  the  same 
follies  revived  In  our  own  time,  and 
among  ourselves.  But  follies  are  like 
fiuhions,  which,  having  once  prevailed 
in  the  metropolis,  usually  run  the 
round  of  the  provinces.  And  so  this 
flmtastic  trick  of  interpreting  the 
names  of  antiquity  by  modem  equiva- 
lents, spreading  from  the  schools  of 
^twerp  and  Ypres,  still  shows  itself 
occasionally  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  has  here  lately 
had  a  new  Avatar,  fully  as  absurd  as 
any  of  its  prior  exhibitions,  among 
those  Jnpiters  3tators  of  every  ex- 
ploded foUv  of  the  Continent— the 
English  writers  on  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland. 

This  new  Irish  Becceselana  is  en- 
tftled  "  Etruria-Celtica.  Etmscan  Li- 
terature and  Antiquities  investigated, 
Sthe  language  of  that  ancient  and 
ustrions  people  compared  and  iden- 
tified with  the  Ibemo-Celtic,  and  both 
shown  to  be  Phoenician,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham,  Ulster  King-at-Arms, 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  F.8.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  &c."* 
This  title  exhibits  a  design  in  no  re- 
spect different  from  that  of  Goropius 
and  Scrieck,  except  in  the  substitution 
of  the  Ibemo-Celtic,  by  the  Irish  wri- 
ter, for  the  Belgico- Celtic  equivalents 
of  the  Dutch.  If  there  were  suflScient 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  who  concur  in  establish- 
ing the  non-Identity  of  these  nations, 
we  would  say  that  he  exhibits  as  cul- 
pable a  contempt  for  their  authority 
as  his  Batavian  precursors  ;  but  Sir 
William  Betham  appears  scarcely  to 
have  read  on  the  subject  at  all ;  and 
what  was  wilful  presumption  on  their 
part,  may  be  the  innocence  of  mere 
want  of  knowledge  on  his ;  for  both 
Scrieck  and  Becan  were  perfectly  aware 
that,  in  identifying  so  many  nations 


of  antiquity  with  their  own,  they  were 
flying  in  the  face  of  all  authority ;  but 
Betham  Hibemicizes  all  the  nations 
from  Taprobana  to  Thule,  apparently 
unconscious  of  any  recorded  reason 
against  their  universal  identity. 

That  the  Etmscans  spoke  Irish,  ho 
concludes  just  as  Goropius.  concluded 
that  the  Phrygians  spoke  Dutch,  from 
the  coincidence  of  a  single  word  hay- 
ing,'  as  he  alleges,  the  same  sound  and 
meaning  in  each ;  and  as  a  single 
passage  from  Herodotus  was  the  sole 
foundation  for  the  vast  inverted  pyra- 
mid of  nonsense  piled  up  by  Goro- 
pius on  that  individual  point,  (and 
Kept  from  toppling  over  only  by  sheer 
force  of  impudence,)  so  the  singly 
well-known  passage  from  Suetonius, 
ascertaining  the  Etmscan  Aesar  to 
be  a  designation  of  the  Deity,  (Aesa^ 
being  also,  as  it  is  said,  Irish  for  the 
same,)  gives  the  only  ground  on  which 
Betham  rests  his  extravagant  asser- 
tion, that  the  Eugubian  inscriptions 
contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  ot 
Ireland  by  the  Etruscan  navigators, 
and  with  a  pretended  version  of  which, 
through  the  medium  of  Irish,  as  he 
alleges,  he  has  filled  the  wholefirst 
volume  of  his  book. 

"  In  reading  in  Suetonius  the  lifa 
of  Augustus/'  he  says^  "  I  found  that 
Aesar  in  the  Etruscan  tongue  signified 
God,  The  import  in  Irish  being  the 
same,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  this 
might  not  be  accidental,  but  that  the 
Etruscan  language  might  be  essentially 
Celtic,  and  therefore  capable  of  inter- 
pretation bj  the  Irish.  On  examina- 
tion, the  conjecture  proved  well-founded. 
The  results  of  the  investigation,  conse- 
quent on  the  discovery  of  this  clue,  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages." 

It  is  true  the  Etmscan  ^e^ar  is  said 
to  have  a  like  meaning  with  an  al- 
leged Irish  word,  coined  and  spelled 
by  Valiancy  aosfhear ;  but  it  has  also 
an  identical  meaning  with  the  Indian 
eswara^  and  the  Egj'ptian  osirisy  and 
the  Islandic  aesay  which  makes  <esur 
in  the  plural ;  and  it  would  be  Just  a9 
reasonable  to  Infer,  that  therefore  the 
Etmscans  spoke  tne  Hiudostanee,  or 
the  Coptic,  or  the  Islandic  lauguago, 
as  that  they  spoke  Irish. 

All   the   nations  of  Christendom 


*  Printed  at  Dublin  for  Philip  Dixon  Hardy  &  Sous,  1842. 
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give  God  the  name  Christ;  but  he 
would  be  justly  deemed  insane  who 
would  argae,  that  therefore  English 
is  the  proper  mediom  of  interpreta- 
tion for  a  Rossian  nkase. 

Common  sense,  without  any  fur- 
ther learning,  might  have  told  Sir 
William  Betham,  that  till  he  stood  on 
some  surer  ground  than  the  coinci^ 
dence  of  a  single  word,  even  sup- 
posing that  wonl  a  genuine  one,  it 
would  be  the  excess  of  folly  to  ven- 
ture on  such  an  application  of  a  mo- 
dem language;  and  farther  learning 
(if  he  hwi  possesflned  it)  would  hare 
confirmed  the  suggestion  of  common 


known  to  ^  WUllam  Betham,  ought 
at  once  to  have  deterred  hun  from 
this  preposterous  attempt  Thu  the 
PhoBnidan  equivalent  of  aesar  is  aim 
or  alonim;  of  hypra,  attarU;  of  njr* 
tia,  ffod;  of  mantus,  mudt ;  of  ftdud, 
rnmen ;  of  andras,  earUm ;  of  locQino, 
maiaho ;  of  damnos,  radkifre,  &c  ^, 
in  none  of  which,  except  mmo,  does 
there  appear  the  least  suDiliritj, 
either  with  the  Etruscan  or  the  Irish 
words  of  like  signification.  So  slso 
in  respect  of  a  nomher  of  Gtalisfa 
words,  the  meanings  of  which  hsve 
come  down  to  us,  and  of  which  no 
one  pretending  competency  to  such 


aense.    With  a  moderate  amount  of    enquiries  ought  to  be  ignorant,  hot  of 


learning,  he  would  have  known  that^ 
besides  the  names  of  known  deities 
— Kymu^  Nyrtioy  Mcmhu^  Aukeloa^ 
Cammis^  corresponding  to  the  hea* 
then  Juno,  Fortuna,  Pluto,  Aurora, 
Mercury — there  are  also  several  other 
Etruscan  words  of  which  we  know 
the  meanings,  such  as  faUmd^  the 
heavens ;  andras^  the  north  wind ; 
lucumQ^  a  king;  draunOy  a  kingdom 
or  principality  ;  damnos^  a  horse ; 
capra,  a  goat;  agaUetar^  a  youth; 
verse,  fire ;  ites,  the  ides  of  a  month ; 
histery  a  stage-player;  subufo^  a  trum- 
peter ;  itahs,  a  bull ;  arimoiy  monkeys, 
antar,  an  eagle ;  amkoSy  a  lark ;  gtuM^ 
a  crane;  capys,  a  falcon;  ffopos^  a 
chariot;  hurroe^  a  bowl;  atarin,  a 
wine-cruet ;  nanos,  a  wanderer ;  moa- 
Hmso^  an  increase  or  addition ;  turseis. 
a  space  enclosed  with  walls ;  and 
several  others,  not  one  of  which 
bears  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
any  Irish  or  Celtic  word  of  equivalent 
meaning. 

Further  learning,  also,  would  have 
taught  him  the  hopelessness  of  recon- 
ciling the  Etruscan  with  any  of  the 
languages  of  Europe  known  as  spoken 
languages  immediately  before  the 
Christian  era— Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  having  expressly  declared, 
that  neither  in  language  nor  in  cus- 
toms were  the  Etruscans  of  his  time 
similar  to  any  other  known  nation ; 
and  Dionysius  was  well  acquainted 
^ith  both  Celts  and  Pbosnicians. 

Besides,  the  Phoenician  equivalents 
for  most  of  the  Etruscan  words  in  the 
list  we  have  just  enumerated,  are 
known,  and  ought  to  have  been  known 
to  any  writer  undertaking  an  investi- 
gation of  either  language ;   and  if 


the  existence  of  which  this  vioe-pre- 
sident  of  a  leading  literaiy  society  of 
Ireland  seems  utterly  unoooscioos. 
But  fools  will  rush  in  wheie  sngeU 
fear  to  tread,  and  Ignoramus  iraila 
with  confidence  where  Eruditns  fetn 
to  take  a  step.  Reader,  do  not  think 
that  Christopher  is  too  severe!  For 
what  but  condemnation  and  eo&tempt 
can  any  rational  mind  conceive,  for  a 
writer  so  incapable  of  dealing  with 
even  the  rudiments  of  his  sutject,  and 
yet  so  presumptuous  in  the  teoierity 
of  his  ignorance,  as  to  dedare  thit 
'^  till  now  not  a  scintilla  of  light  bis 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  Etroscaa 
antiquities  ?'*  We  can  pardon  lesned 
trifling,  but  when  a  man  wholly  on- 
leamM,  on  a  snl^ect  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  learned  world,  pre* 
sumes  to  dogmatiae  in  this  mioner, 
we  strip  him  in  an  instant,  and  biTS 
no  mercy  in  exposing  to  both  leaned 
and  simple  the  nak^ness  of  his  pre- 
tensions. 

Still  facts  are  facts,  and  if  the  fact 
be,  that  the  tablets  of  Gnbbio  are 
written  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
that  Sir  WiUiam  Betham,  though  as 
ignorant  of  his  sulject  as  was  the  boy 
who  invented  the  safety-valve  of  the 
steam-engine,  has  happened  hi  any 
way,  Inr  skill  or  by  chance,  leanediy 
or  unadvisedly,  modestly  or  anogant- 
ly,  oh  the  truth,  let  him,  together  with 
the  condemnation,  have  the  credit  he 
deserves,  if  not  as  a  Colnmbna  of  a 
new  world  of  letters,  at  least  as  a 
Madoc  or  a  Thorfinn. 

The  first  line  of  the  first  taUe,  read- 
ing from  right  to  left,  he  rada  thos: 
we  say  Ae,  for  the  very  form  of  some  of 
the  letters  are  still  donbtfhl :— Ft:^'c: 
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Cabns:  Spsturie:  Atuerie:  Abie- 
CATi :  Kaboclum.  Is  this  Irish  ?  If 
so,  we  would  expect  some  six  Irish 
words  to  be  adduced,  of  correspond- 
ing sonnd,  and  having  a  grammatical 
dependence  and  sensible  meaning 
among  themselyes.  Instead  of  this, 
Betham  professes  to  find  the  eqaiya- 
lent  expressions  in  twenty-four  Irish, 
or  fuoR-Irish  words,  which  have 
neither  grammatical  relation  to  one 
another,  nor  any  coherent  meaning  in 
their  miited  senses — yiz.  Pune  car  na 
isbetwrieatiierieabiecata  na 
raaebiam;  i.e.  " Phoenician  to  Came 
(the  torn)  it  is  night  voyage  in  it  like- 
wise in  knowledge  great  in  it  the 
being  awaj  how  it  is  the  going  with 
water  on  the  ocean.*^  And  this  he 
tells  na,  bdng  interpreted,  signifies, 
^^  O  Phoenicians,  this  is  a  statement 
of  the  night  voyage  to  Came,  (the 
tnm,*)  and  of  the  manner  of  going 
SQch  great  seawise  over  by  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  !^' 

The  only  glimmering  of  any  thing 
like  meaning  in  this  string  of  uncon- 
nected verbiage,  appears  in  the  de- 
tached phrases  ^*  night  voyage,"  "  the 
being  away,"  and  *^  going  with  water 
on  the  ocean."  But  the  syllable  6e, 
which  be  renders  ^*  night,"  (on  what 
antbority  Night  and  Chaos  only  know,) 
\s  not  foond  in  the  original ;  and  ^^  be- 
ing away,"  depends  for  its  meaning 
wholly  on  the  certainty  that  e  means 
^^  away  "  in  that  collocation  of  words, 
and  not  ^^  it,"  as  in  the  phrases  im- 
mediately preceding ;  and  there  is  no 
snggestion  of  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  here  have  the  saine  signification 
as  above,  or  why  it  should  not  mean 
"of"  or  "from,"  in  both  of  which 
senses  the  writer  employs  it  in  the 
subseqaent  sentences.  "  Going  with 
water  on  the  ocean,"  owes  its  only 
pretension  to  meaning,  however  ab- 
surd, to  ** going "  and  "ocean ;"  but 
there  is  no  am  for  "ocean"  in  the 
original,  and  the  "  ra "  which  he  in- 
t»^rprets  "going"  and  "moving,"  is 
wholly  a  coinage  of  his  own  brain. 

The  same  may  be  observed  through- 
ODt  the  endless  rigmarole  of  "  moon," 
*'  stars,"  "  steering,"  "  ocean,"  "night," 
*'  day,**  "  knowledge,"  "  science," 
and  "O  Phoenician!"  that  succeed 


one  another  in  monotonous  repetition 
for  the  next  200  pages.  Wherever 
there  appears  the  least  symptom  of 
connected  meaning  or  applicable  lan- 
guage, (admitting  the  preposterous 
supposition  that  these  tables  are  the 
records  of  early  voyagers  to  Ireland,) 
we  invariably  find  that  either  the 
original  is  departed  from,  or  that  the 
alleged  equivalents  belong  to  no 
known  language  of  articulately-speak- 
ing men. 

Taking  the  same  liberty  of  arbitrary 
division,  any  one  of  moderate  inge- 
nuity might  turn  these  inscriptions 
into  a  jargon  just  as  readable  in  any 
language  of  the  world.  Divide  any 
sentence  of  any  articulate  language 
into  syllables,  and  apply  these  alleged 
Irish  words  used  by  Betham  as  their 
equivalents,  and  you  may  make  it  an 
equally  authentic  record  of  a  voyage 
to  Ireland  or  to  the  moon,  or  a  re- 
cipe for  the  toothache,  or  any  thing 
else  yon  please,  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility. 

Curious  reader,  tell  us,  pray,  which 
is  the  more  readable  jargon — this, 

"God  to  knowledge  agreeable  it  Is 
quick  and  water  lonely  star  indeed  the 
to  it  in  day  the  month  this  in  know- 
ledge with  is  from  the  sea  very  solitary 
being  water  with  the  water  the  voyage 
always  the  coast  steering  being  through- 
out moon  to  knowledge  in  water  God 
Indeed  the  water  to  danger  this  the  in 
knowledge  with  with  altogether  to  night 
the  man  from  current  the  being  water 
the  to  cause  knowledge  steering  water 
by  Ocean  the  north." 

Or  this  ? 

"  Was  which  security  day  and  night 
inform  Phoenician  from  night  means  in 
defence  by  skill  throughout  the  means 
being  also  water  means  voyage  from 
the  means  as  indeed  the  voyage  in  it 
far  away  people  water  of  the  sea  in 
gentle  inward  it  is  by  wisdom  day  and 
night  in  it  is  gentle  indeed  the  sea  by 
science  which  by  night  in  the  will  be  to 
will  be  means  of  the  star  it  far  away 
Phoenician  far  away  steering  night  and 
day  and  then  to  whence  is  in  the  ocean 
night  sailing  happy." 

We  believe  most  of  our  readers  will 
incline  to  say  that  the  one  is  about 
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as  insane  gibberish  as  the  other ;  or 
if  they  discover  a  distinction,  will 
giYO  the  palm  of  a  less  deffrcc  of  in- 
coherency  to  the  first.  The  first  is 
our  own;  the  second  is  Betham's — 
being  his  literal  yersion  of  the  first 
three  sentences  of  the  second  table, 
and  in  no  material  respect  difierent 
from  his  version  of  any  other  three 
sentences  of  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
series.*  The  other  is  our  own  literal 
version,  on  the  same  principle,  of  a 
sentence  of  his  own,  marked  m  italics 
in  the  following  extracts,  in  which  he 
defends  his  arbitrary  division  of  the 
Etruscan  text  into  monosyllables, 
thouffh  the  punctuation  of  the  origi- 
nal plainly  divides  it  into  many-sylla- 
bled words. 

In  defence  of  this  unjustifiable  cor- 
ruption of  the  original,  he  alleges 
these  excuses — 

"  In  the  chapter  on  laiiguag^,  p.  b2, 
kc,  are  a  ft  w  remarks  upon  the  dirision 
of  the  words  in  these  inscriptions,  in 
answer  to  the  cHtioista  of  the  learned 
Committed  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
-who  charged  me  with  '  having  made 
alterations  '  in  the  text  unwarrantably, 
*  especially  in  the  division  of  the  words.* 
I'he  charge  of  having  made  any  altera- 
tions is  altogether  gromidless,  I  might 
add  unjast,  uncourieous,  and  uncalled 
for.  I  have  not  altered  a  single  letter. 
t  have  added  a  letter  here  and  there  in 
the  Irish,  when,  by  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  that  language,  it  was  justifi- 
able, as  (when)  the  addition  of  a  word 
was  reqmred  to  make  sense,  and  when 
in  the  original  the  sound  did  not  re- 
quire it  to  be  expressed;  but  this  is 
fully  answered  and  explained  in  the 
chapter  alluded  to.  The  '  division  of 
the  wdrds '  requires  a  few  brief  obser- 
vations here. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first 
fife  tables  there  are  divisions  marked 


with  colons,  thus  (:) ;  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  tables,  and  in  the  Penigian  in- 
scription, the  divi^ons  are  marked  with 
a  single  period  (.} 

"  In  the  first  few  lines  of  the  fint 
table  it  appears,  that,  although  these 
divisions  generally  include  perfect  sjl- 
lables  and  words,  yet  the  same  words 
are  differcntiy  diirided.     In  the  fifth 
line,  the  second  ditision  eontaitts  jtbi- 
BATaBBtrMPEBAoire,  and  in  the  fourtli 
division  PB&AitHE   stands  alone.   The 
first  division  of  this  fifth  line  contains 
8AKft«}— in  the  ne*t  line  It  is  worded 
thus,  niri7BiiiBTUftA&B« }  this  ssme  n- 
riatidn  of  division  pervades  all  the  tabid, 
and  hideed  almost  every  fine  of  cwh 
table )  the  same  may  be  observed  on  tiie 
Perugian  inscription.    The  hypwcriti- 
oism    of   the  learned   committee  wis 
therefore  altogether  erroneous,  sod  tlieir 
observations  not  borne  outf    "^^ 
marks  are  evidently  not  intended  is 
divisions  of  words,  but  of  sentences,  awi 
they  are  not  sufl&eiently  precise  eren  in 
that  respect  to  constitute  an  accnnte 
guide.     The  syllabic  division,  howerer, 
19  governed  by  rule,  is  precise,  imifonn, 
fixed,  and  consistent,  and  may  therefort? 
be  acted  on  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.    Instances  occur  where  three  cr 
four  consonants  follow  each  other,  m 
vowels  are  altogether  omitted;  but  a 
littie  exertion  of  sagacity,  after  ww' 
practice  and  study,  enabled  us  to  jnd^ 
of  this  and  supply  the  omissions.'*—^*  <«• 
I  p.  S69.) 

And  again,  in  the  passage  rcfentd 
to  at  p.  53, 

«  Whether  I  was  arbitrary  and  iib- 
authorized  in  the  division  of  the  worte 
will  now  appear  by  comparison,  9»^ 
columns  stand  in  juxtaposition,  ind  ul 
are  able  to  judge.  The  AVmo»i  i' 
tMrehf  made  into  syUahUh  «**<^*»  f*-"' 
from  being  an  vinnatwral  or  arhttmrv 
division,  is  the  only  division  ufhichmi 
be  reasonably  and  fairly  adofUV 


*  We  subjohi  the  original  Etruscan  te*t  as  read  by  our  author,  with  its  sDeg^ 
Irish  equivalents.  , 

Buotrouif  :   luntn  !   puuib  :  tBEr  :   rnnf  ath  :   tbbf  :    Bitter  t  tcftcf '- 1 

ttiftTB  :  THUBiB  :  FSTU  :  pufleefbb:  tutas:  iiubwas  :  TtTArBa:  icnmsA: 

I   batvba:  febinb:  fetu  :  font:  fbtu:  abbic:  ustebtu:  cctep:  pes-kwc. 

Bu  CO  earn  iudh  be  in  Pune  u  be  fa  for  fdth  tre  fu  be  at  Ufa  tur  ufn  I  »"^  "^ 
tar  ie/otduprob  lu  bar  to  ta  is  i  iudh  beinais  to  ta  bar  ico  beina  \tf<i  ^^  ^ 
fa  ain  efad  u  Punifad  u  ar  be  iudh  us  tan  do  co  taib  be  sni  mo, 

t  It  appears  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  had  refused  to  publish  thesospccU- 
tions  in  its  Transactions.  We  are  surprised  they  should  have  admitted  some  ei^^^^ 
of  the  some  stamp,  to  which  reference  is  made  further  on. 
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Tliat  is  to  say  IIiherma\,  or  rather 
Bethamicl — The  ti  Jis  e  on  is  mear  i 
lu  om  a  do  an  do  is  i  la  bit  se  i  i  ac  is 
o  bar  bro  om  be  en  i/o  (%*  we  ouly 
**  add  a  letter  here  and  there  In  the 
Irish,  when,  by  tlie  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  that  language,  it  is  justifiable, 
as  when  the  addition  of  a  vowel  is  re- 
quired to  make  sense,  and  when  in  the 
original  the  sound  does  not  require  it 
to  be  explained,")  an  en  na  tur  al  ur 
ar  bi  tre  re  ti  fis  i  en  is  the  an  lu  tijis 
si  an  I  i  ac  co  al  do  be  re  as  a  ra  be  lu 
an  do  fa  i  ar  lu  a  taob  tuait. 

But  are  these  singular-looking 
syllables  Irish?  They  certainly  are 
neither  sense  nor  grammar;  but  we 
take  them  all  as  they  appear,  with 
their  alleged  meanings  in  English, 
from  that  copious  store  of  ungi'amma- 
tical  nonsense  called  Lish,  collected 
in  those  pretended  versions  of  the 
tables  of  Gubbio  ;  and  the  reader  has 
already  seen  what  a  characteristic 
jargon  they  make  when  rendered  by 
their  English  equivalents. 

His  fatuity  and  presumption  appear 
almost  incredible.  Knowing  but  a 
single  Eti-uscan  word,  and  that  a  word 
of  two  syllables,  and  finding  it,  as  he 
alleges,  identical  with  an  Irish  word 
also  of  two  syllables,  he  concludes 
that  the  Etruscan  and  Irish  languages 
are  the  same,  and  both  monosyllabic. 
Had  he  known  all  that  men  of  ordi- 
nary learning  know  upon  the  subject, 
he  would  have  known  that  of  the  re- 
maining two  or  three-and-thirty  as- 
certained Etruscan  words,  some  are 
of  two— some  of  three— some  of  four 
syllables— but  not  one  of  them  all  a 
monosyllable.  Yet  thus  ignorant 
even  of  the  commonest  rudunents  of 
learning  on  his  subject,  he  takes  it 
upon  him  to  talk  of  men  of  real  learn- 
ing in  the  following  strain — 

^ "  That  the  language  of  Etruria  has 
hitherto  defied  the  laborious  investiga- 
tions of  the  learned  of  Italy,  is  now  on 
all  hands  admitted.  Passavi,  Gori,  and 
Landsi,  have  done  something  to  obscure, 
but  little  if  any  thing  towards  its  eluci- 
dation. Nor  have  the  German  investi- 
gators been  more  successful.  Dr  Lep- 
siua  has  lately  given  an  account  of  the 
Eugubian  tables,  and  Dr  Grotefend  a 
work  on  the  rudiments  of  the  Urabrian 
tongue,  and  still  the  subject  is  as  much 
at  sea  as  ever.  These  profound  scholars 
have  made  no  real  impression — no  light 


has  been  elicited — the  meaning   of  a 
single  word  has  not  been  obtained  Vvlth 
any   certainty.     The   solenm,   learned, 
trifling,    and    absurd    speculations    of 
Passavi,  Gori,  and  Landsi,  and  their  fol* 
lowers,  are  now  treated  with  deserved 
contempt.     This  is  an  age  of  critica 
enquiry ;  commonplace  twaddUng,  inane 
generalities,  and  magniloquent  essays 
and  lectures,  even  if  delivered  by  pro* 
fessors  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  pre- 
siding oyer  Roman  colleges,  only  ex- 
cite  derision.      Learned  savans    must 
now  put  forth  reasonable  and  hitelligible 
postulates,  and  opinions  must  be  sup- 
ported by  facts,  or  they  will  only  ex- 
pose themselves  to  deserved  contempt.*' 
—(Vol.  i.  p.  22.) 

Swift  himself  could  not  hit  the  style 
of  the  literary  quack  more  perfectly. 
"  I  have  considered  the  gross  abuse  of 
astrology  in  this  kingdom,'*  says  Mr 
Bickerstaff,  »*  and  upon  debating  the 
matter  with  myself,  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly lay  the  fault  upon  the  art,  but 
upon  those  gross  impostors  who  have 
set  up  to  be  the  artists.    I  know  se- 
veral learned  men  have  contended  that 
the  whole  is  a  cheat;  and  whoever 
hath  not  bent  his  studies  that  way, 
may  be  excused  for  thinking  so,  when 
he  sees  in  how  WTetched  a  manner 
that  noble  art  is  treated  by  a  few  mean 
illiterate  traders  between  us  and  the 
stars ;  who  import  a  yearly  stock  of 
nonsense,  lies,  folly,  and  impertinence, 
which  they  offer  to  the  world  as  ge- 
nuine from  the  planets,  though  they 
descend  from  no  greater  height  than 
their  own  brahis.    I  intend  in  a  short 
time  to  publish  a  large  and  rational 
defence  of  this  art ;  and  therefore  shall 
say  no  more  in  its  justification  at  pre- 
sent."   But  here,  indeed,  the  compa- 
rison falls  ;  for  while  Bickerstaff  post- 
pones his  proofs  for  another  occasion, 
Betham  proudly  displays  his  "  reason- 
able and  intelligible  postulate,"  in  his 
one  fact,  that  the  dissyllabic  Aesar  la 
God  alike  in  Etruscan  and  in  Iiish. 
Whence  he  concludes  that  Etruscan 
and  Irish  are,  therefore,  the  same 
language,  and  that  both  consist  of 
words  of  one  syllable  each.    "The 
discovery,"  he  says,  (Vol.  ii.   page 
286,)  "if  'wonderful'  was  also  acci- 
dental, at  least  the  first  clue  to  it  was 
the  solitary  fact  mentioned  in  Vol.  i. 
p.  33,  of  the  passage  in  Suetonius'  life 
ef  Augustus,  where  Aesar  is  said  to 
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mean,  In  the  Etrascan  langaage,  God. 
Bo  small  a  spark  lighted  np  the  large 
fire."  We  are  irresistibly  reminded 
of  Goropios  and  his  '^  consequenter 
&tendnm  est  andqais8im&  hoc  Psam- 
metichi  sententi^." 

The  translation  of  the  Engnbian 
tablets,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the 
huge  mass  of  absordity  piled  np  on 
these  two  little  syllables,  Ae-sar. 
There  is  a  second  Tolnme,  in  which 
all  the  topographical  extravagances 
of  Scrieck  are  played  over  again,  pra^ 
amis  adfaUidmm^  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  where  Scrieck,  in  his 
interpretations,  gave  genuine  Dutch, 
Betham,  in  his,  gives  spurious  Irish ; 
for  he  owns  himself,  that  ^*  if  a  sen- 
tence be  formed  of  these  obsolete  mo- 
nosyllabic words,  the  translation  in 
English  making  good  sense,  the  ori- 
ginal, if  read  to  the  best  Irish  scholar 
of  the  day,  will  appear  to  him  an  un- 
known tongue."  He  begins  first  with 
Sanconlathan,  which  he  makes  the 
name  of  the  book,  not  of  the  author, 
gean  cead  na  than ;  L  e.  **  the  old  be- 
ginning of  time,"  when  the  gods  spoke 
in  monosyllabic  Irish,  and  called  chaos 
cead'OSj  ^^  the  first  intelligence."  And 
here  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Dutchmen  are  outdone:  for  neither 
Becan  nor  Scrieck  went  above  Adam. 
But  Betham  is  as  much  at  home  on 
Olympus  as  either  of  the  Dutchmen 
was  in  Paradise ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  monosyllabic  glossary,  transmutes 
the  celestials  intoTeagues  and  Oonahs 
as  fast  as  his  sybilline  syllables  can  be 
put  together.  Apollo  is  ab  ol  h^ 
"  the  mighty  lord  of  the  waters ;"  (this 
is  hardly  as  good  as  the  off-hoU-hoBe 
of  Goropius :)  Minerva  is  Ma  naerar 
^ady  (a  tcnibly  long  recipe  for  a  name 
this,)  or  "the  good,  the  illustrious 
guiding  wisdom."  Hermes  is  tur- 
tneesy  "  the  messenger  of  the  wind." 
Hercules  iser  cu  lais^  "  the  illustrious 
hero  of  light ;"  but  he  seems  to  be 
sadly  at  sea  for  a  derivation  for  Nep- 
tune, whom  he  is  obliged  to  turn  into 
a  Tyri'heniau  catamaran  or  Lish  cur- 
row,  Naebh  tonn  "the  ship  of  the 
sea."  Jupiter  (not  being  an  Etruscan, 
he  is  not  here  allowed  the  pas)  iudh 
hit  er,  "  day  being  great,"  (which  is  a 
veiy  dark  saying.)  Bacchus,  bac  aois^ 
**  the  sustainer  of  time."  Mercury, 
mefr  cu  re^  "  the  swift  champion  of 
the  moon"— really  this  i^  mere  lunacy. 


Any  one  might,  with  equal  plausibi- 
lity, derive  Sie  whole  Pantheon  from 
the  English,  as  Apollo,  "  aye  follow," 
because  day  always  follows  night,  and 
Apollo  always  followed  pretty  girls, 
Daphne  in  particular;  Mercury, 
"mirk  hurry,"  because  Mercury 
hurried  the  ghosts  down  throngh  the 
mirk  or  muAy  darkness  to  the  Styx. 
Hercules, "  he  reckless,"  because  Her- 
cules was  a  great  daredevil  Venus, 
"  vain  is,"  because  a  pretty  woman  is 
too  often  vain  of  her  go(M  looks.  Juno, 
"  do  now,"  because  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  their  requests  to  her, 
or,  perhaps,  because  Jupiter  used  to 
say  so  when  he  wished  her  to  give  him 
a  kiss.  Jupiter,  "  stupider,"  because 
it  was  natural  that  Juiio  should  say 
he  was  the  stupider  of  the  two  when 
they  happened  to  differ ;  or,  poet  nh' 
lonfi,  "  you  pi  tier,"  when  poor  mor- 
tals raised  their  sorrowful  supplica- 
tions to  him. 

Scrieck^s  foundation  for  all  his  ex- 
travagant topographical  deiiTatioas 
was  the  passage  from  Plato.  Doctor 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  the 
Plato  of  these  new  etymological  ram- 
bles ;  but  we  apprehend  that  neither 
the  Greek  nor  the  British  pfailosopber 
would  be  much  edified  by  the  philo- 
logical excursions  of  the  Irish  disd- 
ple.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  in 
its  way  than  the  dogmatic  aodadty 
with  which  he  assigns  his  deriTatiorLs 
it  is  in  the  true  vein  of  Bickerstatf, 
and  a  model  to  qnadcs  pf  all  classes. 

''  Before  we  commence  oar  examioi- 
tion  into  the  geog^n^ihical  difisoos  of 
Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  say  somethiog 
of  tha;t  portion  of  the  world  with  vhicli 
the  Phoenicians  became  for  the  ^^ 
time  acquainted  after  their  settlement 
in  Syria,  smce  called  JBuropej  by  an  ac- 
cident as  trivial  and  unlikely  to  haipp^^ 
as  that  by  which  the  new  world  in  do- 
dem  times  was  denominated  Amtri^ 
that  is,  by  a  blander  of  the  Greeks. 
The  fable  of  the  rape  of  £oropa»  ^' 
was  a  mere  national  allegory,  of  whidi 
the  following  is  the  substance.  ^'^ 
the  PhoBnician  Homerits  had  discotere^ 
the  Mediterranean,  &c^~they  sent  out 
vessels  to  explore  it, «, '  it,' «,  *  from,*  ^n 
'to  go,'  ba,  *wa8,'  tmr,  'voyage,*  n>t,'^ 
the  promontory  ;'  i.  b.  U  toat  togof^ 
a  voyage  to  {Italy)  the pramontcry.  Thb 
was,  as  usual  of  the  Greeks  taking 
sound  for  sense,  made  into  a  ffl<^  vida 
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lulU^ur  rot  must  be  the  Greek  rau^g, 
and  the  Lady  Europa  was  to  ride  the 
ball  to  Crete,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
discoveries  and  settlements.  Of  the 
children  or  rendu,  Minos  has  been  al- 
readj  explained  as  mtan, '  minis,'  nos, 
'koowledge,'  or  'the  art  of  mining.* 
Rhadsmanthus  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  voy&ge  to  Crete  was 
the  first  great  result  of  discoveries  on 
this  sea :  ra,'  going,*  ad,  '  illustrious,* 
'VUf  'great  sea,*  en,  'the,'  tits,  'first.' 
So  simple  is  the  explanation ! — (Vol.  ii. 
p.  244.) 

Scrieck  had  some  remains  of  the 
modesty  of  learning,  which  prevent 
his  becoming  a  complete  master  of 
tltlj  style.  The  Peloponnesus  might 
Perhaps  possibly,  he  owned,  have 
been  derived  from  Pelops ;  though 
'twas  more  likely  it  should  come  from 
P/W-op-ofi,  &c.  &c.  That  admission 
was  ill-judged :  be  ought  to  have  de< 
Died  that  Pelops  ever  existed,  and 
laughed  at  the  blundering  Greeks. 
Bat  the  Irishman  is  a  deacon  of  his 
craft,  and  settles  the  point  like  an 
adept.  "Peloponnesus,  according 
to  the  Greek,  the  island  of  Pelops. 
Bat  the  name  was  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  Greek  civilization,  and 
vas,  like  all  others,  given  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Pelops  was  an  imagi- 
UTj  character.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is,  the  promontory  of  ifie  cour- 
^fovs  people;  bel^  *mouth,^  aiobh^ 
'  conrteous,'  a,  *  the,'  neas^  *  pro- 
montory,' aos^  '  community,  race  of 
poople;  "—(Vol.  ii.  p.  254.) 

When  Partridge,  the  almanack- 
malier,  had  overlived  the  fatal  day 
assigned  for  his  decease  by  Bicker- 
staff,  he  intimated  as  much  to  his 
friends  and  the  public,  assuring  them 
that  he  was  not  only  then  alive,  but 
bad  also  been  alive  on  the  very  29th 
March,  when  the  wise  astrologer  had 
foretold  he  should  die. 

"Now,**  says  BickerstafF  in  reply, 
"  I  will  phiinly  prove  him  to  be  dead 


out  of  his  own  alosanack  for  this  year, 
and  from  the  very  passage  which  he 
produceth  to  make  us  think  him  alive. 
He  says,  he  Unci  only  now  alive,  but  loas 
alive  upon  that  very  2dth  of  March 
which  I  foretold  he  should  die  onj  by 
this  he  declares  his  opinion  that  a  man 
may  be  alive  now  who  was  sot  alive 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  And,  indeed,  there 
lies  the  sophistry  of  his  argument.  He 
dares  not  assert  that  he  was  alive  ever 
since  that  29th  of  March,  but  that  he 
is  now  alive,  and  was  so  on  that  day. 
I  grant  the  latter ;  for  he  did  not  die 
till  night,  as  appears  by  the  printed  ac- 
count of  his  death  in  a  letter  to  a  lord, 
and  whether  he  since  revived  I  leave 
the  world  to  judge.  This,  indeed,  is 
perfect  cavilling  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
dwell  any  longer  upon  it.** 

So  if  the  shade  of  Pelops  will  re- 
ceive our  counsel,  we  advise  him 
to  abstain  from  vouching  any  of  the 
family  of  Tantalus  to  testify  to  the 
reality  of  his  existence ;  for  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  Bickerstaff,  by  whom  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  Tantalus  is 
nothing  but  tain  tal  ais,  ^^  water  reced- 
ing backwards,"  or  an  incarnation  of 
those  fabulous  times  when  water  was 
supposed  to  run  uphill,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  race  of  Atrens  is 
a  mere  series  of  non-existences.  It 
is  true  we  take  this  latter  derivation 
from  an  extract  from  another  of  this 
judicious  discriminator's  labours,  in 
the  Transactions  of  his  Academy, 
where,  among  other  etymological 
curiosities,  we  have  that  very  Irish 
youth  Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth, 
who,  seeing  his  ovm  image  reficcted 
in  a  stream,  became  enamoured  of  it, 
thinking  it  the  nymph  of  the  water. 
Naobh  ceas  as — "  the  sight  of  a  nymph 
in  the  stream."  Pythia,  "  the  priest- 
ess of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  She  always 
delivered  her  oracles  in  hexameter 
verses,  and  with  musical  intonation — 
pitead,  '  music,'  from  whence  the 
name."  * 


*  "Now,  as  Serapio  was  about  to  have  added  something  of  the  same  nature,  the 
ctraoger,  taking  the  words  out  of  his  mouth — I  am  wonderfully  pleased,  saxA  he,  to 
hear  ^sconrses  upon  such  subjects  as  these ;  but  am  constrained  to  claim  your 
first  proBuse,  to  tell  the  reason  wherefore  now  the  Pythian  prophetess  no  longer 
delirers  her  oracles  in  poetic  numbers  and  measures.  Upon  which  Theo  inter- 
posing—It cannot  be  denied,  said  he,  but  that  there  have  been  great  changes  and 
innovations  in  reference  to  poetry  and  the  sciences,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  from 
all  antiquity  oracles  have  been  delivered  in  prose.  For  we  find  m  Thucydides  that 
the  Lacedajmonians,  desirous  to  know  the  issue  of  the  war  then  entered  into  agamst 
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Sanoomathoii,  no.  longer  tho  '^  old 
beguming  of  time,"  appears  here  as 
4011,  ^'  holy,"  eon,  ^^  understanding, 
sense,  or  wise  men,"  ntocf,  ^^  real," 
tow,  *'  of  the  conntiy  " — "  the  sacred 
writer  or  wise  recorder  of  the  events 
^  his  oonntry."  I^gmalion,  big^ 
'« little,"  maUevn,  ^«  mole,"  the  UiiU 
«iiil0,  or  person  of  a  low  stature  and 
obstinate  disposition.  This  is  hardly 
so  good  as  Swift's  pi^my  Hon.  *^  Fa- 
siphie,  6a  »aba»y  ^  the  propensity, 
l^cy,  or  disposition  of  a  cow  \*  and, 
prok  pudor^,  Venns,  ^  herself,'  bhean^ 
'the  woman,*  oots,  'of  the  commn- 

nity ' — ^pronounced  vanus^  '  the 

or  woman  of  the  toim  /' " 

But  to  come  back  to  the  geographi- 
cal diviBion  of  the  Levant,  to  which 
e  u  ro  ba  twr  rcx,  which  the  fbolish 
Greeks  oonstmed  Eoropa  and  the 
boll,  were  only  preparatory,  we  have 
another  Incnlent  example  of  the  Bick- 
erataff  style  in  OaUia  Togqia. 

''It  is  aald  the  oonntry  was  called 
Togata  by  the  Rommns,  beoauae  they 
wore  the  Romaa  toga  or  gown.  This 
seems  doubtftil;  for  when  a  country 
beoame  a  Roman  proyince,  the  same 
reason  for  the  name  should  apply  uni-. 
▼wraally.  We  must  therefore  seek  a 
more  satisfactory  derivation  for  that 
name,  to  be  found*  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  Gallia  Togata  consbts 
of  the  plain  country  intersected  by  the 
Po  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and 
surrounded  on  the  north  and  w^  by 
the  hieh  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
south  by  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
east  by  Uie  Adriatic.  It  is,  perhaps  the 
best-watered  and  most  fertile  country 
in  Europe,  enjoying  a  delightAil  cU* 
mate.  Its  name,  Togata,  says  all  this, 
togh,  it  is  the  chosen  land,  or,  to  use  an 
English  idiom,  cAotes  land,  the  most  de- 
sirMe  and  delightful  country ;  togh  a 
to,  literally  the  chosen  spot  er  placa. 
Sound,  not  sense,  suggested  the  Roman 
deriTation." 

Of  coarse  Gallia  JBroccato  and  Gallia 
Comata  had  just  as  little  to  say  to 
"  long  hair,"  or  4  "  pair  of  breeches," 
as  GalUa  Togata  to  a  Boman  gown, 
and  the  appUcation  of  gens  togata  to 


the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  contndis- 
tingnlshed  from  the  transalpine  ssd 
other  provinces,  was  altogether  s 
blunder  of  the  ancients. 

f*  We  have  before  us  again  Ckbta,  the 
largest  of  the  Greek  islands.  Its  name 
b  derived  by  some  from  the  Curetes, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  its  first  inha- 
bitants; by  others  from  the  nymph 
Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus;  sad  bj 
others  from  Creos,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  nymph  Idoea.  These  are  prirate 
conceits.  It  derires  its  name  from  its 
shape  and  external  appearance  from 
the  sea ;  and  had  such  an  island  been 
discovered  in  modem  times  by  English 
navigators,  it  would  have  been  called 
the  ridge  island,  the  precise  meaning  of 
its  name  in  Celtic  creit  a,  "  the  ridge," 
putting  the  article  last,  in  conformity  to 
fdiom.^ 

Cttheua,  "  one  of  the  Ionian  bland» 
like  all  the  other  names  for  which  the 
Greeks  had  no  known  origin,  they  de- 
rived it  from  an  individual  called  Oftk- 
ruf.  It  is  subject  to  heavy  shovoen,  frum 
which  the  name  cith,  showers,  er,  great, 
o,  the, — ^that  is,  the  i^and  o/mry 
showers" 

Zacynthus, — "  A  small  island  to  the 
south  of  Cephslonia,  (cefai  ia:  Le.  the 
fruitful  plains  country.;  The  Greeits 
say  the  island  was  named  from  a  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  who,  dying  from  the 
Dite  of  a  serpent,  was  buried  there.  It 
was  so  called,  because  a  strong  current 
is  there  first  felt  by  the  mariner  connn*: 
from  the  east,  jga  cing  thus,  correot, 
strong,  first," 

We  really  find  some  difScnlty  » 
bclieying  that  it  is  not  Swift's  Em 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  English  Lvt- 
guage  that  we  have  before  as. 

^'  My  present  attempt  is  to  assert  the 
antiquity  of  our  English  tongue,  whichi 
as  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  by  inTin- 
cible  arguments,  hath  varied  very  little 
for  these  two  thousand  six  hundred  aod 
thir^-four  years  past.  And  my  pro*^ 
shall  be  drawn  from  etymology,  where- 
in I  shall  use  my  matter  much  better 
than  Skinner,  Verstegan,  Csmbdeo, 
and  many  other  superfictM  pretenders 
have  done;  for  I  will  put  no  force  upon 


the  Athenians,  were  answered  in  prose."  *  *  *  u  ^^^^  ^  ^  Dioovenes  the 
Bloinan,  Prodes,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus  and  Timarchus ;  and^  which  is  more,  the 
•racttlar  answers,  aooording  to  which  Lycurgus  conferred  the  form  of  the  Laced.-r- 
moni^n  commonwealth,  were  aUo  so  gxyeJL  -^Plutarch  Moral, 
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tbe  words,  nor  denre  any  more  favour 
than  to  allow  for  the  usual  accidents  of 
c?3)pcHtioii,  or  the  avoiding  a  coco- 
phvnin. 

*•]  will  begin  with  the  Grecians, 
among  whom  the  most  ancient  are  the 
Greek  leaders  on  both  sides  at  the  siege 
of  Tpov.  For  it  is  plain,  from  Homer, 
that  the  Trojans  spoke  Greek,  as  well 
as  the  Grecians.  Of  these  latter  AohilleM 
vai  the  most  valiant.  This  hero  was  of 
a  resUets,  unquiet  nature,  and  therefore^ 
u  Gay  of  Warwick  was  called  a  Kili^ 
core,  and  another  terrible  man  a  Kill- 
^t'ilf  so  this  general  was  called  a  Kili-^ 
E^ie,  or  destroyer  of  ease,  and  at  lengtl) 
by  corruption  AchUle9. 

^  Hector,  on  the  other  aide,  was  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans.  He  had 
deitroypd  so  many  of  the  Greeks  by 
Wkiug  and  tewring  them,  that  his  sol- 
iiit^^ns  when  they  saw  him  fighting,  would 
^0  out,  <  Now  the  enemy  will  be  hacki 
—now  he  will  be  tort*  At  last,  by  put- 
ting both  words  together,  the  appella- 
tiuQ  was  given  to  their  leader  under  tho 
^me  of  Hack'tore,  and,  for  tlje  more 
cunuDodious  soundisgi  Hector. 

"  The  next  I  shall  mention  is  Andro- 
foacht^  the  famous  wife  of  Hector.  Her 
father  was  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  a 
noble  family  still  subsisting  in  that  an- 
l^icnt  kingdom;  but  being  a  foreigner 
in  Trqj,  to  which  city  he  led  some  of 
bis  countrymen  in  the  defence  of  Priam, 
^Dictyi  OreteniU  learnedly  observes. 
Hector  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter, 
uul  the  fitther*!  name  was  Andrew  Mcta^ 
^'^v.  The  young  lady  was  called  by  the 
^m  name,  only  a  little  softened  to  the 
^reek  accent." 

And  DOW,  and  as  no  Irish  antiqnary 
'in  be  well  supposed  to  write  a  com- 
I'icte  book  without  giving  his  own 
ibooiy  of  the  round  towers  of  that 
fyuntiy,  we  come  to  the  chapter  on 
tiicse  singular  structures,  in  which,  of 
^"ourse,  aU  former  enquh-ers  are  prov- 
ed to  have  been  egregiously  wrong, 
^  %  new  theory  established  on  in- 
TOntrovertible  evidence ;  viz.  that  the 
rooDd  towers  were  monuments  erect- 
ed over  different  incarnations  of  the 
god  Baddho.  As  usual,  there  is  the 
^eged  mistake  of  sound  for  sense  to 
account  for  the  reason  why  their  com- 
inon  appdlation  of  clogteach^  or  "  bell 
bouse,"  should  not  truly  express  their 
nae. 

"  I  shall  remark  upon  a  wdgar  error 
which  has  had  great  currency  among 
Irish  antiqnariansjwho  have  asserted  that 
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they  were  called  dogteach,  *  steeples, 
'belfries.'  BeUs  are  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  into  Ireland,  and 
cloeki  from  which  the  word  has  evidently 
been  derived,  still  more  modern.  The 
blunder  has  arisen  Arom  ignorance  of 
the  language.  I  have  a  memorandum 
in  an  Irish  MS.,  that  they  were  called 
by  the  people  leactaidh,  that  is,  tnonu- 
ments  of  the  dead,  the  sound  of  which 
has  been  mistaken  by  those  who  but 
imperfectly  knew  the  lapgnage.  Many 
writers  have  been  mistaken  by  this." 


The  memorandum  in  the  Irish  MS. 
looks  very  like  BickerstalFs  Letter  to 
a  Lord,  We  could  wager  our  crutch 
against  the  baton  of  the  Ulster  king, 
that  the  memorandum  1^  in  his  own 
or  his  scribe's  handwriting,  and  the 
language  in  which  it  is  imagined,  a 
variety  of  that  new  dialect  in  which 
Mr  Silk  Buckingham  declares  that 
his  Irish  friends  converse  with  the 
Phoenician  aborigines  of  Mount  Atlas. 
But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the 
eating  of  it,  and  it  seems  that  under 
one  of  the  towers  they  have  found 
Buddbo  himself,  body  and  bones, 
which  puts  the  matter  beyond  contro- 
versy ;  for  if  Buddho  be  buried  under 
the  tower,  the  tower  itself  must  needs 
be  Buddho's  monument.  At  p.  ^10, 
(Vol.  ii.,)  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  Indian  divinity  (how  comes  it 
that  Buddho  is  not  made  an  Etrus- 
can ?)  lying  buried  in  the  jaasement  of 
the  tower  at  a  place  called  Ardmore, 
There  seems  to  oe  no  question  that  a 
skeleton  was  got  in  the  bottom  of  this 
tower,  and  another  in  another;  and 
the  discoverers  of  the  fact  deserve 
credit  for  their  addition  to  the  slight 
stock  of  knowledge  that  the  Irish  an- 
tiquarians seem  to  possess  of  those 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  singular 
monuments  in  their  country,  but  that 
the  bones  are  those  of  a  Buddho! 
really  this  exceeds  our  largest  esti- 
mate of  human  fatuity. 

But  for  the  communications  an- 
nouncing these  discoveries,  the  two 
volumes  would  be  altogether  destitute 
of  a  single  fact,  or  even  useful  hint, 
bearing  on  the  diversified  subjects 
which  their  prodigiously  ignorant  and 
audacious  author  has  presumed  to 
handle.  How  far  the  fact  of  these 
skeletons  being  found  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, may  affect  the  rational  investi- 
gation of  the  question,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge.  We  would  merely  ob-. 
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sen^e,  that  human  intennents  are 
found  under  most  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations, and  that  their  occurrence  un- 
der the  "  turres  ecclesiastioe "  of 
Cambrensls,  seems  at  present  no 
more  wonderful  than  their  occurrence 
in  the  vaults  of  an  ordinary  church. 

But  we  really  were  surprised,  after 
our  long  familiarity  with  ^^  the  holy 
illustrious  guiding  one  of  the  sea^' — 
"  the  mighty  lord  of  the  waters" — 
^'  the  swift  chunpion  of  the  moon," 
and  the  other  moonstruck  pseudo 
deities  of  the  Eugubian  tables,  to  find 
the  chief  place  and  honour  in  the 
island  of  their  own  discovery  and 
adoption  taken  firom  them,  and  be- 
stowed on  the  Indian  Buddho.  The 
*^  swift  champion  of  the  moon"  seems 
to  have  been  sensible  of  the  affiront, 
and  to  have  made  his  indignation  per- 
ceptible in  the  suggestion  of  an  argu- 
ment that  can  hardly  have  descended 
from  any  but  the  lunar  sphere ;  viz. 
that  because  the  Buddhists  of  the  east 
raise  monumental  dagobas  over  the 
relics  of  their  deity,  and  the  Irish 
round  towers,  as  is  alleged,  (by  a 
nameless  inteipolation  in  a  nameless 
Irish  MS.,)  have  been  called  by  a 
name  arguing  monumental  purposes, 
that  therefore  the  Irish  towers  are 
dagobas,  and  any  bones  that  may  be 
found  in  or  about  their  foundations 
are  relics  of  Buddho.  The  dagobas 
of  Ceylon  and  India  are  buildings  of 
a  totally  different  character  n'om 
these  towers;  they  do  strongly  re- 
semble the  pyramidal  structures  of 


'Yucatan,  but  bear  not  the  remotest 
likeness  to  any  round  tower  either  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Such  facts 
might  furnish  grounds  for  aigmng  an 
identity  between  Buddho  and  Quae- 
calcoatle,  (and  such  an  identity  ap- 
pears by  no  means  improbable;)  bat 
thence  to  attempt  the  deduction  of 
any  argument  applicable  to  the  round 
towers  in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain, 
only  shows  the  iUogical  constitntion 
of  the  argner's  mind. 

We  have  given  the  book  and  the 
snlyect  more  space  than  we  intended, 
and  cert^nly  much  more  than  the 
former,  by  itself,  is  worth ;  bat  the 
subject  is  one  that,  whether  magnified 
into  an  undue  importance  by  having 
been  repeatedly  treated  by  men  of 
note  and  learning  or  not,  does,  in  the 
present  ^te  of  European  literatnit, 
stand  high  among  the  loftiest  marks 
aimed  at  by  human  intellect ;  and  any 
one  singling  himself  firom  the  crowd 
of  lookers-on,  and  addressing  himself 
to  hit  it,  makes  himself,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  observed  of  the  whole 
learned  world,  and  by  his  success  or 
his  failure  acquires  honour,  or  brings 
down  reproach  upon  his  country.  We 
cannot  permit  British  literatore  t<>  be 
scandalized  by  the  faQnre  of  one  from 
our  ranks  who  is  manifestly  inade- 
quate to  the  task  even  of  handling  bis 
piece,  much  less  of  bringing  down  tbe 
popinjay,  without  condenming  the 
rashness  of  the  attempt,  and  exone- 
rating ourselves  from  any  chaige  of 
participating  in  it 
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SUSrUtlA  DE  PROFUNDIS  :  BEINO  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN 

ENGLISH  OPIXJM-EATEB. 

Part  L — {Continued  from  last  Number.) 


"5ii/  you  forgot  Acr,"  says  the 
Cynic ;  **  you  happened  one  day  to  for- 
^thissigterofyfMTsf" — Why  not? 
To  cite  the  beaatifiil  words  of  w  allen- 
stein, 

«  What  pang 
Is  permanent  with  man  ?      From  the 

tighest 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to   wean  himself.    For  the 

strong  honrs 
Cooqner  him."  * 

Tes,  dtere  lies  the  fountain  of  human 
oblivions.  It  is  time,  the  groat  con- 
queror, it  is  the  "  strong  honrs"  whose 
btttcriea  storm  every  passion  of  men. 
For,  in  the  fine  expression  of  Schiller, 
"  Was  versdimerzte  nidU  der  mensch?" 
What  sorrow  is  it  in  man  that  will 
not  finally  fret  itself  to  sleep  ?  Con- 
qneriog,  at  last,  gates  of  brass,  or 
pjramids  of  granite,  why  shoald  it  be 
a  marvel  to  ns,  or  a  triamph  to  Time, 
that  he  is  able  to  conquer  a  frail 
homan  heart  ? 

However,  for  this  once  my  Cynic 
must  submit  to  be  told—that  he  is 
vrong.  Doubtless,  it  is  presumption 
in  me  to  suggest  that  his  sneers  can 
ever  go  awry,  any  more  than  the 
shafts  of  Apollo.  But  still,  however 
impossible  such  a  thing  is,  in  this  one 
case  it  happens  that  thev  Aave.  And 
when  it  happens  that  they  do  not,  I 
will  tefl  you,  reader,  why  in  my  opi- 
nion it  is ;  and  you  will  see  that  it 
wairants  no  exultation  in  the  Cynic. 
Repeatedly  I  have  heard  a  mother 
reproaching  herself,  when  the  birth- 
day revolved  of  the  little  daugher 
whom  so  suddenly  she  had  lost,  with 
ber  own  Insensibility  that  could  so 
soon  need  a  remembrancer  of  the 
%.  But,  besides,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  people  in  this  world  (as  being 
people  called  to  labour)  have  no 
time  left  for  cherishing  grief  by  soli- 
tude and  meditation,  always  it  is  pro- 
per to  ask  whether  the  memory  of  the 
«>8t  person  were  chiefly  dependent 
upon  a  visual  image.    No  death  is 


usually  half  so  affecting  as  the  death 
of  a  young  child  from  two  to  five 
yeai's  old. 

But  yet  for  the  same  reason  which 
makes  the  grief  more  exquisite,  gene- 
rally for  such  a  loss  it  is  likely  to  be 
more  perishable.  Wherever  the  image, 
visually  or  audibly,  of  the  lost  person 
is  more  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
grief,  there  the  grief  will  be  more 
transitory. 

Faces  begin  soon  (in  Shakspeare's 
fine  expression)  to  "  dislimn :"  fea- 
tures fluctuate :  combinations  of  fea- 
ture unsettle.  Even  the  expression 
becomes  a  mere  idea  that  you  can 
describe  to  another,  but  not  an  image 
that  you  can  reproduce  for  yourself. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  faces  of  infants, 
though  they  are  divine  as  flowers  in  a 
savanna  of  Texas,  or  as  the  carolling 
of  birds  in  a  forest,  are,  like  flowers 
in  Texas,  and  the  carolling  of  birds 
in  a  forest,  soon  overtaken  by  the 
pursuing  darkness  that  swallows  up 
all  things  human.  All  glories  of  flesh 
vanish ;  and  this,  the  glory  of  infan- 
tine beauty  seen  in  the  mirror  of  the 
memory,  soonest  of  all.  But  when 
the  departed  person  worked  upon 
yourself  by  powers  that  were  in- 
tellectual and  moral — ^powers  in  the 
flesh,  though  not  of  the  flesh — ^the 
memorials  in  your  own  heart  become 
more  steadfast,  if  less  affecting  at  the 
first.  Now,  in  my  sister  were  com- 
bined for  me  both  graces — the  graces 
of  childhood,  and  the  graces  of  expand- 
ing thought.  Besides  that,  as  regai*ds 
merely  the  personal  image,  always 
the  smooth  rotundity  of  baby  features 
must  vanish  sooner,  as  being  less  in- 
dividual than  the  features  in  a  child 
of  eight,  touched  with  a  pensive  ten- 
derness, and  exalted  into  a  character- 
istic expression  by  a  premature  intel- 
lect. 

Barely  do  things  perish  from  my 
memory  that  are  worth  remembering. 
Rubbish  dies  instantly.  Hence  it 
happens  that  passages  in  Latin  or 


*  Death  of  WaUenstein,  Act  v.  Scene  1,  (Coleridge's  Translation,)  relatmg  to 
his  remembrances  of  the  younger  Piccolomini. 
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English  poets  whicli  I  never  could 
have  read  bat  once,  (and  tltat  thirty 
yean  ago,)  often  b^gin  to  blossom 
anew  when  I  am  lying  awake,  unable 
to  sleep.  I  become  a  distinguished 
compositor  in  the  darlmess;  and,  with 
my  aerial  composing-stick,  sometimes 
I  ^^  set  up  ^'  bidf  a  page  of  vsrses,  that 
would  be  found  tolerably  correct  if 
collated  with  the  volume  that  I  never 
had  in  my  hand  but  once.  I  mention 
this  in  no  spirit  of  boasting.  Far  from 
it ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  my 
mortifications  have  been  compliments 
to  my  memory,  when,  in  fact,  any  com- 
pliment that  I  had  merited  was  due  to 
the  higher  faculty  of  an  electric  apti- 
tude for  seizing  analogies,  and  by 
means  of  those  aerial  pontoons  pass- 
ing over  like  lightning  from  one  topio 
to  another.  Still  it  is  a  fact,  that  this 
pertinacious  life  of  memory  for  things 
that  simply  touch  the  ear  without 
touching  toe  consciousness,  does  in 
fact  beset  me.  Said  but  once,  said 
but  softlyi  not  marked  at  all,  word^ 
revive  t^fore  me  in  darkness  and 
solitude;  and  they  arrange  them- 
selves gradually  into  sentences,  but 
through  an  effort  sometimes  of  a  dis- 
tressing kind,  to  which  I  am  in  a 
manner  forced  to  become  a  party. 
This  being  so,  it  was  no  great  Instance 
of  that  power — that  three  separate 
passages  in  the  funeral  service,  all  of 
which  but  one  had  escapi^  my  notice 
at  the  time,  and  even  that  one  as  to 
the  part  I  am  going  to  mention,  bnt 
all  of  which  mus^  have  stmok  on  my 
ear,  restored  themselves  perfoqtly 
when  I  was  lying  a\ifake  in  bed :  ana 
though  stiiick  by  their  beauty,  I  WAS 
also  incensed  by  what  seemed  to  mQ 
the  harsh  sentiment  expressed  in  two 
of  these  passages.  I  will  cite  all  the 
three  in  an  abbreviated  form^  both 
for  my  immediate  purpose,  and  for 
the  indirect  purpose  of  giving  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  Sn^lish  funeral 
service  some  specimen  of  its  beauty. 

The  first  passage  was  this,  ^^Fonui^ 
much  as  it  batn  pleased  Almighty 
God,  of  his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto 
himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  sister  here 
departed,  we  therefi^ve  opmmi^  her 
body  to  the  gcoimd,  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  tp  ashes,  dost  to  dust,  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection 
to  eternal  life."    *    *    * 

I  pause  to  remarlv  that  a  sublime 
effect  arises  at  this  point  through  a 


sudden  rapturous  interpolation  iiom' 
the  Apocaljrpse,  which,  acoordiog  to 
the  rubric,  ^* shall  be  ssid  or  song;'' 
but  always  let  it  be  sung,  and  by  the 
full  choir : — 

^(  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say- 
ing unto  me.  Write,  from  henceforth 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord;  even  so  suUi  the  Spirit;  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours." 

The  second  passage,  almost  iaune- 
diately  succeeding  to  this  awful  burst 
of  heavenly  trumpets,  and  the  one 
which  more  particularly  oQiended  me, 
though  otherwise  even  then,  iu  my 
seventh  year,  I  could  not  but  be 
touched  by  its  beauty,  was  this:— 
"  Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live 
the  spirits  of  them  that  depart 
hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with  whom 
the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they 
are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the 
flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity;  Ws 
give  thee  heariy  thanks  that  it  hatli 
pleased  thee  to  deliver  this  our  sister 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world; 
beseeching  thee,  that  it  may  please 
thee  of  thy  gracious  goodness  sooiily 
to  accomplish  the  number  of  thine 
elect,  and  to  hasten  tfey  kingdom,"  *  * 

In  what  world  was  I  living  when  a 
man  (calling  himself  a  man  of  God) 
couhi  stand  up  publicly  and  give  God 
*'  hearty  thanks"  tha^he  bad  taken 
away,  my  sister?  But,  youug  child, 
understand — ^taken  her  away  from  the 
miseries  of  this  sin^il  world.  Oh  yes !  I 
hear  what  yon  say  1 1  understaotf  ^i 
but  that  makes  no  difOerei^se  at  all. 
She  being  gone,  this  world  doabtless 
(as  you  say;  is  a  world  of  unhappiiiess. 
gut  for  me  ubi  Casar^  HfiJionuk—'^^^ 
my  sister  was,  there  was  paradise; 
no  matter  whether  m  heaven  aboTC. 
or  OQ  the  earth  beneath.  And  he  had 
tal^en  her  awayi  crnel  priest !  of  hii 
^^ffrc(U  mercy  ?  **  1 4ia  not  prcs«nw, 
cUld  though  I  was,  to  think  rebcliiDOd- 
ly  against  t^iat.  The  reason  was  not 
ftny  hypocritical  or  canting  ^ubmii- 
sion  vhere  my  heart  yielded  none,  but 
because  already  mj  deep  n^usiDg  i^' 
tellcct  had  perceived  a  my»tery /wJ  a 
labyrinth  jin  the  economies  m  t^ 
wqtH,  God.  I  saw,  move4  not  as «« 
jnoved— wuked  not  as  we  wslW- 
thought  not  as  UN!  think*  StiUJ^^ 
no  mercy  to  myself,  a  poor  fr^  ^" 
pendent  creature — ^tom  awa^  so  snd- 
dcnly  from  the  prop  on  which  ^^' 
gcther  it  depended.  Oh  yes !  perhaps 
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fluro  was;  and  many  years  after  I 
(awe  to  suspect  it.  Nevertheless  it  waa 
a  tienignitj  that  pointed  far  a-head ; 
mh  as  by  a  chihi  conld  not  haye  been 
fierceived,  because  then  the  great  arch 
had  not  come  round ;  could  not  have 
been  recognized  if  it  had  come  ronpd ; 
ojiild  not  bare  been  valued  if  it  had 
c^t^n  been  dimly  recognized. 

Finally,  as  the  closing  prayer  in  the 
1^  hole  service  stood,  thisH-which  I  ac- 
knowledged then,  and  now  acknow- 
!elge,  as  equally  beautiful  and  conso- 
latory ;  for  in  this  was  no  harsh  per- 
emptory challenge  to  the  infirmities  of 
human  grief  as  to  a  thing  not  merit- 
in?  notice  in  a  religious  rite.  On  the 
luotrary,  there  was  a  gracious  conde- 
Hi  aiion  from  the  great  apostle  to  grief, 
LUC  a  passion  that  he  might  perhaps 
himself  have  participated. 

"Oh,  merciful  God!  the  father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  re- 
>arTection  and  the  life,  in  whom  whor- 
-^oever  bdieveth  shall  live,  though  he 
die ;  who  also  tanght  us  by  his  holy 
ai'Ostle  St  Paul  not  to  be  sorry,  as 
luen  without  hope,  for  them  that  sleep 
in  him ;  We  meekly  beseech  thee,  O 
Father!  to  raise  ns  from  the  death  of 
*in  nnto  the  life  of  righteousness ;  that, 
when  we  shall  depart  this  life,  we  may 
rt-'it  io  him  as  our  hope  is — that  this 
oor  sister  doth." 

Ah,  that  was  beautiful ;  that  was 
heavenly!  We  might  be  sony,  we 
had  leave  to  be  sorry ;  onlv  not  with- 
out hope.  And  we  were  by  hope  to 
re»t  in  Him^  a^  this  our  sister  doth. 
And  howsoever  a  man  may  think  that 
he  is  without  hope,  I,  that  have  read 
the  writing  upon  these  great  abysses 
of  grief,  and  viewed  their  shadows  un- 
^T  the  correction  of  mightier  sbfi^ows 
fnim  deeper  abysses  since  then,  abysses 
of  abori^^  fear  and  eldest  djarkness. 
in  which  yet  I  belieye  that  all  hope  had 
tiot  absolutely  died^  know  thp-t  he  is  in 
&  natural  error.  If,  for  a  moment,  I 
&Qd  so  many  others,  wallowing  in  the 
dmst  of  affliction,  could  yet  rise  up 
iiuddonly  like  the  dry  corpse*  which 
stood  upright  in  the  glory  of  life  whei} 


touched  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet ; 
if  in  those  vast  choral  anthems,  heard 
by  my  childish  ear,  the  voice  of  God 
wrapt  itself  as  in  a  cloud  of  music,  say- 
ing— "  Child,  that  sorrowest,  I  com- 
mand thee  to  rise  up  and  ascend  for  a 
season  into  my  heaven  of  heavens  " — 
then  it  was  plain  that  despair,  that  tlie 
anguish  of  darkness,  was  not  essential 
to  such  sorrow,  but  might  come  and 
go  even  as  light  comes  and  goes  upon 
our  troubled  earth. 

Yes !  the  light  may  come  and  go ; 
grief  may  wax  and  wane ;  grief  may 
sink ;  and  grief  again  may  rise,  as  in 
impassioned  minds  oftentimes  it  does, 
even  to  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  but 
there  is  a  necessity — that,  if  too  much 
left  to  itself  in  solitude,  finally  it 
will  descend  into  a  depth  f^om  which 
there  is  no  re-ascent ;  into  a  disease 
which  seems  no  disease ;  into  a  lan- 
guishing which,  firom  its  very  sweet- 
ness, perplexes  the  mind  and  is 
fancied  to  be  very  health.  Witch- 
craft has  seized  upon  you,  nympho- 
lepsy  has  struck  you.  Now  you  rave 
no  more.  Yon  acquiesce;  nay,  you 
^e  passionately  delighted  in  your 
condition.  Sweet  becomes  the  grave, 
because  you  also  hope  immediately  to 
travel  thither :  luxurious  is  the  sepa- 
ration, because  only  perhaps  for  a 
few  weeks  shaU  it  exist  for  you ;  and 
it  will  then  prove  but  the  brief  sum- 
mer night  that  had  retarded  a  little, 
by  a  refinement  of  rapture,  the  hea- 
venly dawn  of  reunion.  Inevitable 
sometimes  it  is  in  solitude — ^that  thlsf 
should  happen  with  minds  morbidly 
meditative;  that,  when  we  stretch 
out  our  arms  in  darkness,  vainly  stri* 
ving  to  draw  back  the  sweet  faces  that 
have  vanished,  slowly  arises  a  new 
stratagem  of  grief,  and  we  say — "  Be 
it  that  they  no  more  come  back  to  us, 
yet  what  hinders  but  we  should  go  tQ 
tliem  ?" 

Perilous  is  that  crisis  for  the  young. 
In  its  effect  peifectly  the  same  as  the 
ignoble  witchcraft  of  the  poor  African 
Obealiy^  this  sublimer  witchcraft  of 
grief  will,  if  left  tq  follow  its  own 


*  *^Liks  the  dry  eotfui  yfhieh  stood  upright" — See  the  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
^hip.  xiii.  Y,  20  and  21.  Thirty  years  ago  this  ixupreasive  iooident  was  made  the 
Hibjeet  of  a  large  altar-piece  by  Mr  Alstoo«  an  intoreating  American  artist,  then 
resident  in  London. 

t "  Afiriean  Obeah*' — Thirty  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  say 
'^oe  word  of  the  Obi  or  Obeah  magic ;  because  at  that  time  several  distinguished 
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natural  coarse,  terminate  in  the  same 
catastrophe  of  death.  Poetry,  which 
neglects  no  phenomena  that  are  inter- 
esting to  the  heart  of  man,  has  some- 
times touched  a  little 
**  On  the  sublime  attractioDS  of  the 
grave." 

But  you  think  that  these  attrac- 
tions, existing  at  times  for  the  adult, 
could  not  exist  for  the  child.  Under- 
stand that  you  are  wrong.  Under- 
stand that  these  attractions  tlo  exist 
for  the  child ;  and  perhaps  as  much 
more  strongly  than  they  can  exist  for 
the  adult,  by  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween the  concentration  of  a  childish 
love,  and  the  inevitable  distraction 
upon  multiplied  objects  of  any  love 
that  can  affect  an  adult.  There  is  a 
German  superstition  (well-known  by 
a  popular  translation)  of  theErl-king^s 
Daughter,  who  fixes  her  love  upon 
some  child,  and  seeks  to  wile  him 
away  into  her  own  shadowy  kingdom 
in  forests. 

'<  Who  is  it  that  rides  through  the  forest 
so  fast  ?  " 

It  is  a  knight,  who  carries  his  child 
before  him  on  the  saddle.  The  Erl- 
king's  Daughter  rides  on  his  right 
hand,  and  stiU  whispers  temptations 
to  the  infant  audible  only  to  him. 

^  If  thou  wUty  dear  baby,  with  me  go 

away, 
We  will  see  a  fine  show,  we  will  play 

a  fine  play." 
The  consent  of  the  baby  is  essential 
to  her  success.  And  finally  she  does 
succeed.  Other  charms,  other  temp- 
tations, would  have  been  requisite  for 
me.  My  intellect  was  too  advanced  for 
those  fascinations.  But  could  the  Erl- 
king's  Daughter  have  revealed  herself 
to  me,  and  promised  to  lead  me  where 
my  sister  was,  she  might  have  wiled  me 
by  the  hand  into  the  dimmest  forests 
upon  earth.  Languishing  was  my  con- 
dition at  that  time.    Still  I  languished 
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for  things  "  which"  (a  voice  firom  hea- 
ven seemed  to  answer  through  mj  own 
heart)  "  cannot  be  granted;"  and 
which,  when  again  I  languished,  again 
the  voice  repeated,  ^^  cannot  be  grant- 
ed." 


Well  it  was  for  me  that,  at  Was  cri- 
sis, I  was  summoned  to  pot  on  the 
harness  of  life,  by  commenciog  my 
classical  studies  under  one  of  my  guar- 
dians, a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church,  and  (so  far  as  regarded  Latin) 
a  most  accomplished  scholar. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  m j 
new  studies,  there  happened  an  inci- 
dent which  afflicted  me  much  for  a 
short  time,  and  left  behind  a  gloomy 
impression,  that  suffering  and  ivretdi- 
edness  were  diffused  amongst  all  crea- 
tures that  breathe.  Aperson  bad  given 
me  a  kitten.    There  are  three  animals 
which  seem,  beyond  all  others,  to  re- 
flect the  beauty  of  human  infancy  in 
two  of  its  elements — ^viz.  joy,  and 
guileless  innocence,  though  less  in  its 
third  element  of  simpliSty,  bccanse 
th€U  requires  language  for  its  M  ex- 
presssion:   these  three  animals  are 
the  kitten,  the  lamb,  and  the  fawn. 
Other  creatures  may  be  as  bappyi 
but  they  do  not  show  it  so  mnch. 
Great  was  the  love  which  poor  silly  I 
had  for  this  little  kitten;  ,{)tit,  as  I  left 
home  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  return  till  near  five  in  the  afttf • 
noon,  I  was  obliged,  with  some  an- 
xiety, to  throw  it  for  those  seven  honn 
upon  its  own  discretion,  as  infirm  a 
basis  for  reasonable  hope  as  oonldbe 
imagined.    I  did  not  wish  the  kitt^i^i 
indeed,  at  all  less  foolish  than  it  was, 
except  just  when  I  was  leaving  honw^ 
and  then  its  exceeding  fWly  g«ve  me 
a  pang.    Just  about  that  time,  it  bap- 
pened  that  we  had  received,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Leicestershire,  a  fine  yoa»S 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  was  mjder  a 
cloud  of  disgrace  for  crimes  of  bfi 


writers  (Miss  Edgeworth,  for  instance,  in  her  Belinda)  had  made  use  of  thii  super- 
stition in  fictions,  and  because  the  [remarkable  history  of  Three-finger*d  Jtci,  * 
story  brought  upon  the  stage,  had  made  the  superstition  notorious  as  a  fact  K^*' 
however,  so  long  after  the  case  has  probably  passed  out  of  the  pubUe  mind,  it  n»T 
be  proper  to  mention — ^that  when  an  Obeah  man,  i.e.,  a  professor  of  this  dark  col- 
lusion with  human  fears  and  human  credulity,  haul  once  woven  his  dreadful  B«t  oC 
ghostly  terrors,  and  had  thrown  it  over  his  selected  victim,  vainly  <fid  that  victun 
fiutter,  struggle,  languish  in  the  meshes;  unless  the  spells  were  reTsrsed;  o« 
generally  peruhed ;  and  without  a  wound  except  from  Us  own  too  dooincenng 
fancy. 
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Tontiiful  blood  committed  in  that 
coontj.  One  day  he  had  taken  too 
great  a  Hber^  with  a  pretty  little  cou- 
sin of  mine,  Emma  H ,  about  four 

years  old.    He  had,  in  fact,  bitten  off 
her  cheek,  which,  remaining  attached 
by  a  shred,  was,  through  the  energy 
of  a  governess,  replaced,  and  subse- 
qaeDtly  healed  without  a  scar.    His 
namebemff  TWA,  he  was  immediately 
pronounced  by  the  best  Greek  scholar 
of  that  neighbourhood,  ixowfioi  (t.  e. 
named  significantly,  or  reporting  his 
natore  in  his  name.)    But  as  Miss 
Kmma  confessed  to  having  been  en- 
gaged in  takmg  away  a  bone  from 
iiim,  on  which  subject  no  dog  can  be 
taaght  to  understand  a  joke,  it  did 
not  strike  our  own  authorities  that  he 
was  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of 
reprobation;  and  as  our  gardens  (near 
to  a  great  town)  were,  on  account 
chiefly  of  melons,  constantly  robbed, 
it  Tras  held  that  a  moderate  degi*ee  of 
fierceness  was  rather  a  favourable  trait 
in  his  character.  Mypoor  kitten,  it  was 
BTipposed,  had^been  engaged  in  the  same 
playful  trespass  npon  Turk's  property 
as  my  Leicestershire  cousin,  and  Turk 
i^d  her  dead  on  the  spot.    It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  mygi-ief  when  the 
case  was  made  known  to  me  at  ^vq 
o'clock  ui  the  evening,  by  a  man's 
holding  out  the  little  creature  dead : 
she  that  I  had  left  so  full  of  glorious 
life—life  which  even  in  a  kitten  is  in- 
finite—was now  stretched  in  motion- 
less repose.    I  remember  that  there 
was  a  large  coal  stack  in  the  yard. 
I  dropped  my  Latin  books,  sat  down 
upon  a  huge  block  of  coal,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.    The  man, 
*track  with  my  tumultuous  grief,  hur- 
ried into  the  house;  and  from  the  lower 
regions  deployed  instantly  the  women 
of  the  laundry  and  the  kitchen.    No 
one  subject  is  so  absolutely  sacred,  and 
enjoys  so  classical  a  sanctity  among 
serjant girls,  as  1.  Grief;  and 2.  Love 
which  is  unfortunate.    All  the  young 
women  took  me  up  in  their  arms  and 
kissed  me ;  and  last  of  all,  an  elderly 
woman,  who  was  the  cook,  not  only 
kissed  me,  but  wept  so  audibly,  from 
some  suggestion  doubtless  of  giief 
personal  to  herself,  that  I  threw  my 
Arms  about  her  neck  and  kissed  her 
Also.  It  is  probable,  as  I  now  suppose, 
that  some  account  of  my  grief  for  my 

tiMX^x  \ivA  reached  them.  El^e  I  waj» 


never  allowed  to  visit  Hieir  region 
of  the  house.  But,  however  tliai 
might  be,  afterwards  it  struck  me, 
that  if  I  had  met  with  so  much  sym- 
pathy, or  with  any  sympathy  at  all, 
from  the  servant  chiefly  connected 
with  myself  in  the  desolating  grief  I 
had  suffered,  possibly  I  should  not 
have  been  so  profoundly  shaken. 

But  did  I  in  the  mean  time  feel 
anger  towards  Turk  ?  Not  the  least. 
And  the  reason  was  this : — My  guar- 
dian, who  taught  me  Latin,  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  over  and  dining 
at  my  mother^s  table  whenever  he 
pleased.  On  these  occasions  he,  who 
like  myself  pitied  dependant  animals, 
went  invariably  into  the  yard  of  the 
offices,  taking  me  with  him,  and  un- 
chained the  dogs.  There  were  two— - 
Grim,  a  mastifi*,  and  Turk^  our  young 
friend.  My  guardian  was  a  bold  athle- 
tic man,  and  delighted  in  dogs.  He  told 
me,  which  also  my  own  heait  told  me, 
that  these  poor  dogs  languished  out 
their  lives  under  this  confinement. 
The  moment  that  I  and  my  guardian 
(ego  et  rex  mens)  appeared  in  sight  of 
the  two  kennels,  it  is  impossible  to 
express  the  joy  of  the  dogs.  Turk 
was  usually  restless ;  Grim  slept 
away  his  life  in  surliness.  But  at  the 
sight  of  us — of  my  little  insignificant 
self  and  my  six-foot  guardian — both 
dogs  yelled  with  delight.  We  unfasten- 
ed their  chains  with  our  own  hands, 
they  licking  our  hands ;  and  as  to  my- 
self, licking  my  miserable  little  face ; 
and  at  one  bound  they  re-entered  upon 
their  natural  heritage  of  joy.  Always 
we  took  them  through  the  fields, 
where  they  molested  nothing,  and 
closed  with  giving  them  a  cold  bath 
in  the  brook  which  bounded  my  fa- 
ther's property.  What  despair  must 
have  possessed  our  dogs  when  they 
were  taken  back  to  their  hateful  pri- 
sons I  and  I,  for  my  part,  not  endu- 
ring to  see  their  misery,  slunk  away 
when  the  rechaining  commenced.  It 
was  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  all  people, 
who  had  property  out  of  doors  to  pro- 
tect, chained  up  dogs  in  the  same 
way ;  this  only  proved  the  extent  of 
the  oppression ;  for  a  monstrous  op- 
pression it  did  seem,  that  creatures, 
boiling  with  life  and  the  desires  of 
life,  should  be  thus  detained  in  cap- 
tivity until  they  were  set  free  by 
death.    TUat  liberation  visited  poor 
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Grim  and  Turk  sooner  than  any  of  ns 
expected,  for  they  were  both  poisoned 
within  the  year  that  followed  by  a 
party  of  burglars.  At  the  end  of  that 
year  I  was  reading  the  JEneid ;  and 
it  struck  me,  who  remembered  the 
howling  recusancy  of  Turh^  as  a  pecu- 
liarly fine  circumstance,  introduced 
amongst  the  horrors  of  Tartarus,  that 
sudden  gleam  of  powerful  animals, 
full  of  life  and  conscious  rights,  rebell- 
ing against  chains : — 

**  Ineque  leonum 
VlnclA  recusantum."  * 

Virgil  had  doubtless  picked  up  that 
gem  in  his  visits  at  feedinff-time  to 
the  cavetB  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 
But  the  rights  of  brute  creatures  to  a 
merciful  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
man,  could  not  enter  into  the  feeblest 
conceptions  of  one  belonging  to  a  na- 
tion that,  (although  too  noble  to  be 
tcantonfy  cruel,)  vet  in  the  same  am- 
phitheatre manifested  so  little  re- 
gard even  to  human  rights.  Under 
Chi-istianity,  the  condition  of  the 
brute  has  improved,  and  wiU  im- 
prove touch  more.  There  is  ample 
room.  For  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
the  cototoonest  vice  of  Christian 
children,  too  often  surveyed  with 
careless  eyes  by  mothers,  that  in  thefa* 
human  relations  are  full  of  kindness, 
is  cruelty  to  the  inferior  creatures 
thrown  upon  their  mercy.  For  my 
own  part,  what  had  formed  the 
groundwork  of  my  happiness,  (since 
joyous  was  my  nature,  though  over- 
spread with  a  cloud  of  sadness,)  had 
been  from  the  first  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  love.  And  I  had  drunk  In 
too  profoundly  the  spliit  of  Christl- 
ahity  from  our  many  nursery  read- 
ings, not  to  read  also  in  its  divine 
words  the  justification  of  my  own 
tendencies.  That  which  1  desired,  was 
the  thing  which  I  ought  to  desire; 
the  mercy  that  I  loved  was  the  mer- 
cy that  God  had  blessed.  From  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount  resounded  for 
ever  in  my  ears — "Blessed  are  the 
merciM  V^    I  needed  not  to  add— 
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**  For  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  By 
lips  so  holy,  and  when  standing  in 
the  atmosphere  of  truths  so  divine, 
simply  to  have  been  blessed— cAot 
was  a  sufficient  ratification;  erery 
truth  so  revealed,  and  so  hallowed  l^ 
position,  starts  into  sudden  life,  and 
oecomes  to  itself  its  own  authentica- 
tion, needing  no  proof  to  convhice, 
needing  no  promise  to  allure. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that,  having  so  early  awakened  within 
me  what  may  be  philosophically  called 
the  transcendeniaJ  justice  of  Chria- 
tiwiity,  I  blamed  not  Turk  for  yield- 
ing to  the  coercion  of  his  nature,  lie 
had  killed  the  object  of  my  love.  Bot, 
besides  that  he  was  under  the  con- 
straint of  a  primary  appetite— Tuit 
was  liimself  the  victim  of  a  Isillmg 
oppression.  He  was  doomed  to  a 
fretful  existence  so  long  as  he  should 
exist  at  all.  Nothing  could  recon- 
cile this  to  my  benignity,  which  at 
that  time  rested  upon  two  pillars— 
upon  the  deep,  deep  heart  which 
God  had  given  to  me  at  my  birth, 
and  upon  exquisite  health.  Vp  to 
the  age  of  two,  and  almost  tbrougii 
that  entire  space  of  twenty -fonr 
months,  I  had  suffered  from  ague; 
but  when  that  left  mc,  all  germs  and 
traces  of  ill  health  fled  away  for  ew 
— except  only  such  (and  tnosc  how 
curable!)  as  1  inherited  from  my 
schoolboy  distresses  in  London,  or 
had  created  by  means  of  opium.  Em 
the  long  ague  was  not  without  minis- 
trations of  favour  to  my  prevaiUn? 
temper ;  and  on  the  whole,  no  subjtKt 
for  pity ;  since  naturally  it  won  for 
me  the  sweet  caresses  of  female  ten- 
demcss,  both  young  and  old.  I  ^^ 
a  little  petted;  but  you  see  by  thl* 
time,  I'eader,  that  I  must  have  been 
too  much  of  a  philosopher,  even  in 
the  year  one  a6  urbe  condda  of  mr 
frail  earthly  tenement,  to  abase  sncb 
iildulgence.  It  also  won  for  me  a 
ride  on  horseback  whenever  the  wea- 
ther permitted.  I  was  placed  on  » 
pillow,  in  front  of  a  cankered  old  man. 
upon  a  large  white  horse,  not  so 


•  What  foUowa,  I  think,  (for  book  I  have  none  of  any  kind  where  this  p»p*r »» 
proceeding,)  viz.  et  $erd  tub  nocte  mdentum,  b  probably  a  mistake  of  Virgil  s; 
the  lions  cud  not  roar  because  night  was  approaching,  but  because  night  brQ^got 
with  it  their  principal  meal^  and  consequently  the  Impatience  of  himger. 
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Stand  upon  the  rain  of  another :  and 
the  case  of  the  spider  remained 
thenceforwards  even  more  perplexing 
to  my  understanding  than  it  was 
painful  to  mj  heart. 

The  reader  is  likely  to  diflffer  from 
me  upon  the  question,  moved  by  re- 
curring to  such  experiences  of  child- 
hood, whether  much  value  attaches 
to  the  perceptions  and  intellectual 
glimpses  of  a  child.  Children,  like 
men,  range  through  a  gamut  that  is 
infinite,  of  temperaments  and  charac- 
ters, ascending  from  the  very  dust 
below  our  feet  to  highest  heaven.  I 
have  seen  children  that  were  sensual, 
brutal,  devilish.  But,  thanks  be  to  the 
vis  medicairix  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  these  ai*e  as 
rare  exhibitions  as  all  other  monsters. 
People  thought,  when  seeing  such 
odious  travesties  and  burlesques  upon 
lovely  human  infancy,  that  perhaps 
the  little  wretches  might  be  kilcrops* 
Yet,  possibly,  (it  has  since  occurred 
to  me,)  even  these  children  of  the 
fiend,  as  they  seemed,  might  have  one 
chord  in  their  hoiTible  natures  that 
answered  to  the  call  of  some  sublime 
purpose.  There  is  a  mimic  instance 
of  this  kind,  often  found  amongst  our- 
selves in  natures,  that  are  not  really 
"  horriblci*'  but  which  seem  such  to 
persons  viewing  them  from  a  station 
not  sufliciently  central : — ^Always  there 
are  mischievous  boys  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, boys  who  tie  canisters  to  the 
tails  of  cats  belonging  to  ladies — a 
thing  which  greatly  I  disapprove  ; 
and  who  rob  orchards — a  thing 
which  slightly  I  disapprove ;  and  be- 
hold I  the  next  day,  on  meeting 
the  iiyured  ladie?,  they  say  to  me, 
''  Oh,  iny  dear  friend,  never  pretend 
to  argue  for  him !  This  boy,  we  shall 
all  see,  will  come  to  be  hanged.^' 
Well,  UuU  seems  a  disagreeable  pro- 
spect for  all  parties ;  so  I  change  the 
subject:  and  to  I  five  years  later,  there 
is  an  English  frigate  fighting  with  a 
frigate  of  heavier  metal,  (no  matter 
of  what  nation.)  The  noble  captain 
has  manoeuvred,  as  only  his  country- 
men can  manoeuvre ;  he  has  delivered 
his  broadsides,  as  only  the  proud 
islanders  can  deliver  them.    Suddenly 


young  as  /  was,  but  still  showing 
traces  of  blood.  And  even  the  old 
man,  who  was  both  the  oldest  and 
thp  worst  of  the  three,  talked  with 
gentleness  to  myself,  reserving  his 
surliness  — for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

These  things  pressed  with  a  graci- 
ous power  of  incubation  upon  my 
prtdispositions ;  and  in  my  overflow- 
ing love  I  did  things  fitted  to  make 
the  reader  laugh,  and  sometimes  fitted 
to  brhig  myself  into  perplexity.    One 
instance  from  a  thousand  may  illus- 
trate the  combination  of  both  effects. 
At  four  years  old,  I  had  repeatedly  seen 
the  housemaid  raisuig  her  long  brooto 
and  pursuing  (generally  destroying) 
a  vagrant  spider.    Tl^e  holiness  of  all 
life,  fai  my  eyes,  forced  me  to  devise 
plots  for  saving    the   poor  doomed 
wretch ;    and   thinking   intercession 
liiely  to  prove  useless,  my  policy  was 
-to  draw  off  the  housemaid  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  her  a  picture,  until 
the  spider,  already  en  route,  should 
lisvc  had  time  to  escape.    Very  soon, 
liowevct,  the  shrewd  housemaid,  mark- 
ing the  cohicidence  of  these  picture 
exhibitions  with  the  agonies  of  fugi- 
tive spiders,  detected  my  stratagem ; 
•*^o  that,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  an 
expression  borrowed  from  the  street, 
henceforwards  the  picture  was  "no 
go."   However,  as  she  approved  of 
nij  motive,  she  told  me  of  the  many 
mnrders  that  the  spider  had  com- 
niitted,  and  next  (which  was  worse) 
of  the  many  that  he  certainly  would 
commit  if  reprieved.    This  staggered 
Me.    I  could  have  gladly  forgiven  the 
pa.^t ;  but  it  did  seem  a  false  mercy 
to  spare  one  spider  in  order  to  scatter 
death  amongst  ^fty  flies.    I  thought 
timidly  for  a  moment,  of  suggesting 
that  people  sometimes  repented,  and 
that  he  might  repent ;  but  I  checked 
ffijself,  on  considering  that  I  had 
never  read  any  account,  and  that  she 
might  laugh  at  the  idea,  of  a  penitent 
sjnder.    To  desist  was  a  necessity  in 
these  cffcumstances.    But  the  oiffl- 
CBlty  which  the  housemaid  had  sug- 
gested, did  not  depart;  it  troubled 
Jnj  mushig  nafaid  to  perceive,  that 
the  welfare  of  one  creature  might 


*  "  KUcrops.^* — See,  amongst  Southey's  early  poems,  one  upon  this  saperstition. 
Southey  argues  contra ;  but  for  my  part^  I  should  have  been  more  disposed  to 
hold  a  brief  on  the  other  side. 
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he  sees  the  opening  for  a  coup-dt' 
main;  through  his  speaking-trumpet 
he  shouts — "  Where  are  my  boarders  V^ 
And  instantly  rise  upon  the  deck,  with 
the  gaiety  of  boyhood,  in  white  shirt 
sleeves  bound  with  black  ribands,  fifty 
men,  the  elite  of  the  crew :  and  be- 
hold I  at  the  yery  head  of  them,  cut- 
lass in  hand,  is  our  friend  the  tyer 
of  canisters  to  the  tails  of  ladies^  cats 
— a  thing  wliicb  greatly  I  disapprove^ 
and  also  the  robber  of  orchards — a 
thing  which  sUghUy  I  disapprove.  But 
here  is  a  man  that  will  not  suffer  you 
either  greatly  or  slightly  to  disapprove 
him.  Fire  celestial  burns  in  his  eye ; 
his  nation,  his  glorious  nation,  is  in 
his  mind ;  himself  he  regards  no  more 
than  the  life  of  a  cat,  or  the  rum  of  a 
canister.  On  the  deck  of  the  enemy 
he  throws  himself  with  rapture ;  and 
if  he  is  amongst  the  kiUed,  if  he  for 
an  object  so  gloriously  unselfish  lays 
down  with  joy  his  life  and  glittering 
youth,  mark  this — that,  perhaps,  he 
will  not  be  the  least  in  heaven. 

But  coming  back  to  the  case  of 
childhood,  I  maintain  steadfastly — 
that,  into  all  the  elementary  feelings  of 
man,  children  look  with  more  search- 
ing gaze  than  adults.  My  opinion 
is,  that  where  circumstances  favour, 
where  the  heart  is  deep,  where  humi- 
lity and  tenderness  exist  in  strength, 
where  the  situation  is  favourable  as 
to  solitude  and  as  to  genisd  feelings, 
children  have  a  specific  power  of  con- 
templating the  truth,  which  departs 
as  they  enter  the  world.  It  is  clear 
to  me,  that  children,  upon  elementaiy 
paths  which  require  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  unravel,  tread  more 
firmly  than  men ;  have  a  more  pa- 
thetic sense  of  the  beauty  which  lies 
iu  justice ;  and,  according  to  the  im- 
mortal ode  of  our  great  laureate,  [ode 
^^  On  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
in  Childhood,^']  a  far  closer  commu- 
nion with  God.  I,  if  you  observe, 
do  not  much  intermeddle  with  re- 
ligion, property  so  called.  My  path 
lies  on  the  interspace  between  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  that  connects 
them  both.  Yet  here  for  once  I 
shall  trespass  on  grounds  not  pro- 
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perly  mine,  and  desire  you  to  ob- 
serve in  St  Matthew,  chap.  xxL,  and 
v.  15,  who  were  those  that,  cning 
in  the  temple,  made  the  first  public 
recognition  of  Christianity.  Then, 
if  you  say,  "  Oh,  but  children 
echo  what  they  hear,  and  are  no  in- 
dependent authorities!''  I  must  re- 
quest you  to  extend  your  reading  into 
v.  16,  where  you  will  find  that  the 
testimony  of  these  children,  as  bear- 
ing an  original  value,  was  ratified  by 
the  highest  testimony ;  and  the  re- 
cognition of  these  children  did  itself 
receive  a  heavenly  recognition.  And 
this  could  not  have  been,  unless  there 
were  children  in  Jerusalem  who  saw 
into  truth  with  a  far  sharper  eye  than 
Sanhedrims  and  Rabbis. 

It  is  impossible,  with  respect  to  any 
memorable  grief,  that  it  can  be  ade- 
quately exhibited  so  as  to  indicate 
the  enormity  of  the  convulsion  which 
really  it  caused,  without  viewing  it 
under  a  variety  of  aspects — a  thing 
which  is  here  almost  necessary  for  the 
effect  of  proportion  to  what  foUows: 
Ist,  for  instance,  in  its  immediate 
pressure,  so  stunning  and  oKifound- 
ing;  2dly,  in  its  oscillations,  as  in 
its  earlier  agitations,  frantic  with  to- 
mnlts,  that  borrow  the  wings  of  the 
winds ;  or  in  its  diseased  impulses  of 
sick  languishing  desire,  through  which 
sorrow  transforms  itself  to  a  snnny 
angel,  that  beckons  as  to  a  sweet  re- 
pose. These  phases  of  revolving  affec- 
tion I  have  already  sketched.  And  I 
shall  also  sketch  a  third,  i  e,  where 
the  auction,  seemingly  hushing  itself 
to  sleep,  suddeidy  soars  upwanb 
again  upon  combining  with  (mother 
mode  of  sorrow;  viz.  anxiety  withoat 
definite  limits,  and  the  trouble  of  a 
reproaching  conscience.  As  some- 
tunes,*  upon  the  English  lakes, 
waterfowl  that  have  candered  in  the 
air  until  the  eye  is  wearied  witli  ^ 
the  eternal  wheelings  of  their  inimi- 
table flight — Grecian  simplicities  vi 
motion,  amidst  a  labyrinthine  in*  I 
finity  of  curves  that  would  baffle 
the  geometry  of  ApoUonios— $eek 
the  water  at  last,  as  if  with  scat- 
settled  purpose  (yon  imagine)  of  re- 


In  this  place  I  derive  my  feeling  partly  from  a  lovely  sketch  of  the  appctf- 
ance,  m  verse,  by  Mr  Wordsworth ;  partly  from  my  own  experience  of  the  caw ; 
and  not  having  the  poems  here,  I  know  not  bow  to  proportion  my  acknowU-dj- 
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posiQg.  Ah,  how  little  have  yon 
understood  the  omnipotence  of  that 
life  which  they  inherit !  They  want 
BO  rest ;  they  langh  at  resting ;  all  is 
''make  believe,"  as  when  an  infant 
Aides  its  laughing  face  behind  its  mo- 
ther's ahawl.  For  a  moment  it  is  still. 
h  it  meaning  to  rest?  Will  its  im- 
patient heart  endure  to  lurk  there  for 
loog?  Ask  rather  if  a  cataract  will 
stop  from  fatigue.  Will  a  sunbeam 
sleep  on  its  travels?  Or  the  At- 
Untie  rest  from  its  labours?  As 
little  can  the  infant,  as  little  can  the 
waterfowl  of  the  lakes,  suspend  their 
play,  except  as  a  variety  of  play,  or 
rest  unless  when  nature  compels  them. 
Suddenly  starts  off  the  infant,  sudden- 
ly ascend  the  birds,  to  new  evolutions 
as  incalculable  as  the  caprices  of  a 
kaleidoscope ;  and  the  glory  of  their 
motions,  firom  the  mixed  immortalities 
of  beanty  and  inexhaustible  variety, 
becomes  at  least  pathetic  to  survey. 
So  also,  and  with  such  life  of  varia- 
tion, do  the  primary  convulsions  of 
nature— such,  perhaps,  as  only  prim- 
(try*  formations  in  the  human  system 
can  experience — come  round  again 
and  again  by  reverberating  shocks. 

The  new  intercourse  witn  my  guar- 
dian, and  the  changes  of  scene  which 
naturally  it  led  to,  were  of  use  in  wean- 
ing my  mind  from  the  mere  disease 
nhidi  threatened  it  in  case  I  had 
been  left  any  longer  to  my  total  soU- 
tnde.  But  out  of  these  changes  grew 
an  incident  which  restored  my  grief, 
though  in  a  more  troubled  shape, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  associated 
with  something  like  remorse  and 
deadly  anxiety.  I  can  safely  say 
that  this  was  my  earliest  trespass, 
and  perhaps  a  venial  one — all  things 
considered.  Nobody  ever  discovered 
it ;  and  but  for  my  own  frankness  it 
wonid  not  be  known  to  this  day.  But 
<W  I  oonld  not  know ;  and  for  years. 


that  is  from  seven  or  earlier  up  to 
ten,  such  was  my  simplicity,  that  I 
lived  in  constant  terror.  This,  though 
it  revived  my  grief,  did  me  probably 
great  service ;  because  it  was  no 
longer  a  state  of  languishing  desire 
tendmg  to  torpor,  but  of  feverish  irri- 
tation and  gnawing  care  that  kept 
aUve  the  activity  of  my  understand- 
ing. The  case  was  this : — It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  now,  and  commen- 
cing with  my  first  introduction  to  Latin 
studies,  a  large  weekly  allowance  of 
pocket-money,  too  large  for  my  age, 
but  safely  entrusted  to  myself,  who 
never  spent  or  desired  to  spend  one 
firaction  of  it  upon  any  thing  but 
books.  But  all  proved  too  little 
for  my  colossal  schemes.  Had 
the  Vatican,  the  Bodleian,  and  the 
BibUotheque  du  Roi  been  all  emptied 
into  one  collection  for  my  private 
gratification,  little  progress  would 
have  been  made  towar(&  content  in 
this  particular  craving.  Very  soon  I 
had  run  ahead  of  my  allowance,  and 
was  about  three  guineas  deep  in  debt. 
There  I  paused;  for  deep  anxiety 
now  began  to  oppress  me  as  to  the 
course  in  which  this  mysterious  (and 
indeed  guilty)  current  of  debt  would 
findly  flow.  For  the  present  it  was 
frozen  up ;  but  I  had  s6me  reason  for 
thinking  that  Christmas  thawed  all 
debts  whatsoever,  and  set  them  in 
motion  towards  innumerable  pockets. 
Now  my  debt  would  be  thawed  with 
all  the  rest;  and  in  what  direction 
would  it  flow  ?  There  was  no  river 
that  would  carry  it  off  to  sea;  to 
somebody^s  pocket  it  would  beyond  a 
doubt  make  its  way;  and  who  was 
that  somebody  ?  This  question  haunt- 
ed me  for  ever.  Christmas  had  come, 
Christmas  had  gone,  and  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  three  guineas.  But  I 
was  not  easier  for  that.  Far  rather  I 
would  have  heard  of  it ;  for  this  inde- 


^  **  And  so,  then,"  the  Cynic  objects,  "  you  rank  your  own  mind  (and  you  tell 
u  so  frankly)  amongst  the  primary  formations  ?  "  As  I  love  to  annoy  him,  it 
would  give  me  pleasure  to  reply — "  Perhaps  I  do."  But  as  I  never  answer  more 
qiiestions  than  are  necessary,  I  confine  myself  to  saying,  that  this  is  not  a  neces- 
sary construction  of  the  words.  Some  minds  stand  nearer  to  the  type  of  the  ori- 
ginal nature  in  man,  are  truer  than  others  to  the  great  magnet  in  our  dark  planet. 
Mmds  that  are  impassioned  on  a  more  colossal  scale  than  ordinary,  deeper  in  their 
▼ibntioos,  and  mnre  extensive  in  the  scale  of  their  vibrations — -whether,  in  other 
parts  of  their  intellectual  system,  they  had  or  had  not  a  corresponding  compass — 
will  tremble  to  greater  depths  from  a  fearful  convulsion,  and  will  come  round 
by  a  longer  curve  of  undulations. 
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finite  approach  of  a  loitering  cata* 
strophe  gnawed  and  fretted  mj  feel- 
ings. No  Grecian  andience  ever 
waited  with  more  shuddering  horror 
for  the  anagnorisb*  of  the  lEdipos, 
than  I  for  the  explosion  of  my  debt. 
Had  I  been  less  ignorant,  I  should 
have  proposed  to  mortgage  my  weekly 
allowance  for  the  debt,  or  to  form  a 
sinking  fund  for  redeeming  it ;  for  the 
weekfy  snm  was  nearly  five  per  cent  on 
the  entire  debt  But  I  had  a  myste- 
rious awe  of  ever  alluding  to  it.  This 
arose  from  my  want  of  some  confi- 
dential friend ;  whilst  my  grief  point- 
ed continually  to  the  remembrance — 
that  to  it  had  not  always  been.  But 
was  not  the  bookseller  to  blame  in 
suffering  a  child  scarcely  seven  years 
old  to  contract  such  a  debt?  Not  in 
the  least.  He  was  both  a  rich  man, 
who  could  not  possibly  care  for  my 
trifling  custom,  and  notoriously  an 
honourable  man.  Indeed  the  money 
which  I  myself  spent  every  week  in 
books,  would  reasonably  have  caused 
him  to  presume  that  so  small  a  sum 
as  three  guineas  might  well  be  autho- 
rised by  my  family.  He  stood,  how- 
ever, on  plainer  ground.  For  my 
guardian,  who  was  very  indolent,  (as 
people  chose  to  call  it,)  that  is,  like 
his  little  melancholy  ward,  spent  all 
his  time  in  reading,  often  enough 
would  send  me  to  the  bookseller's 
with  a  written  order  for  books.  This 
was  to  prevent  my  forgetting.  Bnt 
when  he  found  that  such  a  thing  as 
**  forgetting "  in  the  case  of  a  book, 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question  for  me, 
the  ti'ouble  of  writing  was  dismissed. 
And  thus  I  had  become  factor-general 
on  the  part  of  my  guardian,  both  for 
his  books,  and  for  such  as  were  want- 
ed on  my  own  accohnt  in  the  natmral 
course  of  my  education.  My  private 
**  little  account*'  had  therefore  in  fact 
flowed  homewards  at  Christmas,  not 
(as  I  anticipated)  in  the  shape  of  an 
independent  current,  but  as  a  little 
tributary  rill  that  was  lost  in  the 
waters  of  some  more  important  river. 
This  I  now  know,  but  could  not  then 
have  known  with  any  certainty.  So 
far,  however,  the  aflair  would  gra- 
dually have  sunk  out  of  my  anxieties 


Projwidig.  [April, 

as  time  wore  on.  lint  there  was  sn- 
other  item  in  the  case,  which,  from 
the  excess  of  my  ignorance,  preyed 
upon  my  spirits  far  more  keenly ;  and 
this,  keeping  itself  alive,  kept  ik) 
the  other  incident  alive.  W.th  re- 
spect to  the  debt,  I  was  not  so  igno- 
rant as  to  think  it  of  much  danger  by 
the  mere  amount :  my  own  allowance 
furnished  a  seale  for  preventing  thai 
mistake:  it  was  the  principle,  the 
having  presumed  to  contract  debts  on 
my  own  account,  that  I  feared  to  bare 
exposed.  But  this  other  case  was  a 
ground  for  anxiety  even  as  regarded 
the  amount;  not  really;  bnt  under 
the  jesting  representation  made  to  me, 
which  I  (as  ever  before  and  after) 
swallowed  in  perfect  faith.  Amongst 
the  books  which  I  had  bought,  all 
English,  was  a  history  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, commencing  of  ooorse  with 
Brutus  and  a  thousand  years  of  im- 
possibilities ;  these  fables  being  geB^ 
rously  thrown  in  as  a  little  gratoitons 
extra  to  the  mass  of  truths  which  weie 
to  follow.  This  was  to  be  completed 
in  sixty  or  eighty  parts,  I  belien. 
But  there  was  another  work  left  more 
indefinite  as  to  its  ultimate  extent, 
and  which  frt)m  its  nature  seemed  to 
imply  a  far  wider  range.  It  was  a 
general  history  of  navigation,  sap- 
norted  by  a  vast  body  of  voyages. 
N'ow,  when  I  considered  with  myself 
what  a  huge  thing  the  sea  was,  and 
that  so  many  thousands  of  captains, 
commodores,  admirals,  were  eternally 
running  up  and  down  it,  and  scoring 
lines  upon  its  face  so  rankly,  that  in 
some  of  the  main  "  streets"  and 
*^  squares  ^^  (as  one  might  eali  them) 
their  tracks  would  blend  into  one  on- 
distinguishable  blot, — ^I  begm  to  kat 
that  such  a  work  tended  to  ufinity. 
What  was  little  England  to  the  asi- 
yersal  sea  ?  And  yet  thca  went  per- 
haps to  fourscore  parts.  Koteadming 
the  uncertainty  that  now  besieged  my 
tranquillity,  1  resolved  to  know  the 
worst ;  and  on  a  day  ever  memorable 
to  me  I  went  down  to  the  bookseller's. 
He  was  a  mild  elderiy  man,  and  to 
myself  had  always  shown  a  Und  in- 
dulgent manner.  Partly  perhaps  be 
had  been  struck  by  my  extreme  gra- 


*  t.  f .  (As  on  ftccount  of  English  readers  is  added,)  the  recognition  of  his  tmf 
identity,  which  in  one  moment,  and  by  a  horrid  flash  of  revelation,  connects  hiss 
with  acts  incestuous,  murderous,  parricidal,  in  the  past,  and  with  a  mvstenuu 
i'atality  of  woe  lurking  in  the  future. 
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Tity;  &Bd  partly,  during  the  many 
coQversadoDS  I  had  with  him,  on  oc- 
CJU»ion  of  my  gaardian's  orders  for 
books,  with  my  langhable  simplicity. 
Bat  there  was  another  reason  which 
had  early  won  for  me  his  paternal 
regard.    For  the  first  three  or  four 
months  I  had  found  Latin  something 
of  a  drudgery ;  and  the  incident  which 
for  ever  knocked  away  the  "  shores," 
St  that  time  preventing  mj  launch 
ipon  the  general  bosom  of  Latin  lite- 
mure,  was  this : — One  day  tiie  book- 
seller took  down  a  Beza's  Latin  Tee- 
tameni;  and,  opting  it,  asked  me  to 
translate  for  lum  the  chapter  which 
be  pointed  to.    I  was  struck  by  per- 
oeiying  that  it  was  the  great  chapter 
of  St  Paul  on  the  grave  and  resurrec- 
tion.   I  had  never  seen  a  Latin  ver- 
sion :  yet  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
scriptural  style   in  any  translation, 
(though  Beza's  is  far  from  good,)  I 
cooid  not  well  have  failed  in  construing. 
Bot  as  it  happened  to  be  this  parti- 
coiar  chapter,  which  in  English  I  had 
read  again  and  agun  with  so  pas- 
sionate a  sense  of  its  grandeur,  I  read 
it  off  with  a  fluency  and  effect  like  some 
great  opera-singer  uttering  a  rapturous 
iframtra.   My  kind  old  friend  express- 
ed himself  gratified,  making  me  a  pre- 
ttnt  of  the  book  as  a  miurk  of  his  ap- 
probation. And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
from  this  moment,  when  the  deep 
memory  of  the  English  words  had 
forced  me  into  seeing  the  precise  cor- 
respondence of  the  two  concurrent 
streams — Latin  and  English — ^never 
agam  did  any  difiiculty  arise  to  check 
the  velocity  of  my  progress  in  this 
particular  language.     At  less  than 
eleven  years  5"  age,  when  as  yet  I 
was  a  very  indifferent  Grecian,  I  had 
become  a  brilliant  master  of  Latinity, 
as  my  Alcaics  and  Choriambics  re- 
mam  to  testify :  and  the  whole  occa- 
fion  of  a  change  so  memorable  to  a  boy, 
▼as  this  casual  summons  to  translate 
1  composition  with  which  my  heart 
was  filled.    Ever  after  this  he  showed 
ne  a  caressing  kindness,  and  so  conde- 
scendingly, that  generally  he  would 
leave  any  people  for  a  moment  with 
whom  he  waa  engaged,  to  come  and 
Bpeakto  me.    On  this  fatal  day,  how- 
ever, for  such  it  proved  to  me,  he 
coold  not  do  this.    He  saw  mc,  in- 
deed, and  nodded,  but  could  not  leave 
a  party  of  elderly  strangers.     Thjs 
ftcddeut  threw  me  miavoidably  upon 


one  of  his  young  people.    Now  this 
was  a  market-day;  and  there  was  a 
press  of  country  people  present,  whom 
I  did  not  wish  to  hear  my  question. 
Never  did  human  creature,  with  his 
heart  palpitating  at  Delphi  for  the  so- 
lution of  some  killing  mystery,  stand 
before  the  priestess  of  the  oracle,  with 
lips   that  moved  more   sadly  than 
mine,  when  now  advancing  to  a  smil- 
ing young  man  at  a  desk.   His  answer 
was  to  decide,  though  I  could  not  ex- 
actly know  Mo/,  whether  for  the  next 
two  years  I  was  to  have  an  hour  of 
peace.    He  was  a  handsome,  good-na- 
tured young  man,  but  full  of  fun  and 
^lic;  and  I  dare  say  was  amused 
with  what  must  have  seemed  to  him 
the  absurd  anxiety  of  my  features. 
I  described  the  work  to  him,  and  he 
understood  me  at  once:  how  many 
volumes  did  he  think  it  would  extend 
to?  There  was  a  whimsical  expression 
perhaps  of  drollery  about  his  eyes,  but 
which  unhappily,  under  my  precon- 
ceptions, I  translated  into  scorn,  as  he 
replied, — "How  many  volumes?  Oh! 
really  I  can^t  say,  maybe  a  matter  of 
15,000,  be  the  same  more  or  less." 
"  MoreV^  I  said  in  horror,  altogether 
neglecting  the  contingency  of  "  less." 
"  Why,"  he  said,  **  we  can't  settle 
these  things  to  a  nicety.    But,  con- 
sidering the  subject,"  [ay,  that  was 
the  very  thing  which  I  myself  consi- 
dered,] "  I  should  say,  there  might  be 
some  trifle  over,  as  suppose  400  or 
500  volumes,  be  the  same  more  or 
less."    What,  then,  here  there  might 
be  supplements  to  supplements — the 
work  might  positively  never  end.    On 
one  pretence  or  another,  if  an  author 
or  publisher  might  add  500  volumes, 
he  might  add  another  round  15,000. 
Indeed  it  strikes  one  even  now,  that 
by  the  time  all  the  one-legged  com- 
modores and  yellow  admirals  of  that 
generation  had  exhausted  their  long 
yarns,  another  generation  would  have 
grown  another  crop  of  the  same  gal- 
lant spinners.    I  asked  no  more,  but 
slunk  out  of  the  shop,  and  never  again 
entered  it  with  cheerfulness,  or  pro- 
pounded any  frank  questions  as  here- 
tofore.     For  I  was   now  seriously 
afraid  of  pointing  attention  to  myself 
as  one  that,  by  having  purchased  some 
numbers,  and  obtained  others  on  cre- 
dit, had  silently  contracted  an  engage- 
ment to  take  all  the  rest,  though  they 
should  stretch  to  the  cziick  of  doom. 
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Certainly  I  had  never  heard  of  a  work 
that  extended  to  15,000  volumes;  bat 
stm  there  was  no  natural  impossibility 
that  it  should;  and,  if  in  any  case,  in 
none  so  reasonably  as  one  upon  the 
inexhaustible  sea.  Beside,  any  slight 
mistake  as  to  the  letter  of  the  num^r, 
could  not  a£fect  the  horror  of  the  final 

frospect.  I  saw  by  the  imprint,  and 
heand,  that  this  work  emanated  from 
London,  avast  centre  of  mystery  to  me, 
and  the  more  so,  as  a  thing  unseen  at 
any  time  by  my  eyes,  and  nearly  200 
miles  distant.  I  felt  the  fatal  truth, 
that  here  was  a  ghostly  cobweb  ra- 
diating into  all  the  provinces  from 
the  mighty  metropolis.  I  secretly  had 
trodden  upon  the  outer  circumfe- 
rence, had  damaged  or  deranged  the 
fine  threads  and  links,— concealment 
or  reparation  there  could  be  none. 
Slowly  perhaps,  but  surely,  the  vibra- 
tion would  travel  back  to  London. 
The  ancient  spider  that  sat  there  at 
the  centre,  would  rush  along  the  net- 
work through  all  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, until  he  found  the  responsible 
caitiff,  author  of  so  much  mischief. 
Even,  with  less  ignorance  than  mine, 
there  imm  something  to  appal  a  child's 
imagination  in  the  vast  systematic 
machinery  by  which  any  elaborate 
work  could  disperse  itself,  could  levy 
money,  could  put  qntotions  and  get 
answers — idl  in  profound  silence,  nay, 
even  in  darkness — searching  every 
nook  of  every  town,  and  of  every  ham- 
let in  so  populous  a  kingdom.  I  had 
some  dim  terrors,  also,  connected  with 
the  Stationers'  Company.  I  had  often 
observed  them  in  popular  works 
threatening  unknown  men  with  un- 
known chastisements,  for  offences 
equally  unknown;  nay,  to  myself, 
absolutely  inconceivable.  Could  / 
be  the  mysterious  criminal  so  long 

rinted  out,  as  it  were,  in  prophecy? 
figured  the  stationers,  doubtless 
all  powerful  men,  pulling  at  one 
rope,  and  my  unhappy  self  hanging 
at  the  other  end.  But  an  image, 
which  seems  now  even  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  rest,  at  that  time  was 
the  one  most  connected  with  the 
revival  of  my  grief.  It  occurred  to 
my  subtlety,  that  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, or  any  other  company,  could 
not  possibly  demand  the  money  until 
they  bad  delivered  the  volumes.  And, 
as  no  man  could  say  that  I  had  ever 
positively  refused  to  recdve  them. 


they  woidd  have  no  ^vetanee  for  not 
accomplishing  tills  delivery  in  a  dvfl 
manner.    Unless  I  should  turn  oat  to 
be  no  customs  at  all,  at  present  it 
was  dear  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  most  excellent  customer; 
one,  in  fact,  who  had  given  an  order 
for  fifteen  thousand  volumes.    Then 
rose  up  before  me  this  great  opera- 
house  **  scena  "  of  the  deliveiy.  There 
would  be  a  ring  at  the  front  door.   1 
waggoner  in  the  front,  withabUnd 
voice,  would  ask  for  ^*  a  young  gentle- 
man who  had  given  an  order  to  tftetr 
house."    Looking  out,  I  should  per- 
ceive a  procession  of  carts  and  wag- 
gons, all  advancing  in  measured  moi^ 
ments ;  each  in  turn  would  preaoit  its 
rear,  deliver  its  cargo  of  volumes,  \sf 
shooting  them,  like  a  load  of  coals,  on 
the  lawn,  and  wheel  off  to  the  rear, 
by  way  of  clearing  the  road  for  its 
successors.    Then  the  impossibility  of 
even  asking  the  servants  to  cover  with 
sheets,   or  counterpanes,  or  table- 
cloths, such  a  mountainous,  such  a 
^'  star-y-pointing  "  record  of  my  past 
offences  lying  in  so  conspicaoii  a 
situation!     Men  wonld  not  know 
my  guilt  merely,  they  would  see  it 
But  the  reason  why  this  form  of  the 
consequences,  so  mnch  more  than  any 
other,  stuck  by  my  imaginatiim  was, 
that  it  connected  itself  with  one  of  the 
Arabian  nights  which  had  particulariy 
interested  myself  and  my  sister.   It 
was  that  tale,  where  a  young  porter, 
having  his  ropes  about  ms  person,  had 
stumbled  into  the  special  '*  preserve" 
of  some  old  magician.    He  finds  a 
beautiful  lady  imprisoned,  to  whom 
(and  not  without  prospects  of  suc- 
cess) he  recommends  himself  as  a 
suitor,  more  in  harmony  with  her 
own  years  than  a  withered  magi- 
cian.   At  this  crisis  the  magidaa  r^ 
turns.   The  young  man  bolts,  and  for 
that  day  snccessfcdly ;  but  unloGkHy 
he  leaves  his  ropes  behind.    Kei^ 
momuig  he  hears  the  magician,  too 
honest  by  half,  enquiring  at  the  fiwt 
door,  with  much  expression  of  con- 
dolence, for  the  unfortunate  young  man 
who  had  lost  hisropesin  his  own  acnani. 
Upon  this  story  I  used  to  amuse  my 
sister,  by  ventriloquizing  to  the  ma- 
gician from  the  lips  of  the  trembliBg 
young   man — *^  Oh,   Mr   Magkaan, 
these  ropes  cannot  be  mine!    They 
are  fiir  too  good ;  and  one  wouIdn^t 
like,  you  knowv  to  fob  mosi  other 
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poor  young  man.    If  you  please,  Mr 

Magician,  I  neyer  had  money  euongh 

to  buy  80  beaptiful  a  set  of  ropes." 

Bat  aigunent  is  thrown  away  npon  a 

msgidan,  and  off  he  sets  on  his  travels 

with  the  y onng  porter— -not  forgetting 

to  take  the  ropes  along  with  him. 

Here  now  was  the  case,  that  had 
once  seemed  so  impressiye  to  me  in  a 
mere  fiction  from  a  far-distant  age 
and  Und,  literally  reproduced  in  my- 
self. For  what  did  it  matter  whether 
a  magician  dunned  one  with  old  ropes 
for  his  engines  of  torture,  or  Station- 
ers'Hall  with  16,000  volumes,  (in  the 
rear  of  which  there  might  also  be 
ropes?)  Should /have  ventriloquized, 
would  my  sister  have  laughed,  had 
either  of  us  but  guessed  the  possibi- 
lity that  I  myself,  and  within  one 
twelve  months,  and,  alas  I  standing 
•kme  in  the  world  as  regarded  con- 
fidaukd  counsel,  should  repeat  within 
my  own  inner  experience  the  shadowy 
panic  of  the  young  Bagdat  intruder 
npon  the  privacy  of  migidans?  It 
appeared,  then,  that  I  had  been  read- 
ing a  l^nd  conoemin^  myself  in  the 
ArMoH  Nights.  I  had  been  contem- 
plated m  types  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore on  the  banlu  of  the  Tigris.  It 
was  horror  and  grief  that  prompted 
that  thought. 

Oh,  heavens!  that  the  misery  of  a 
child  should  by  possibility  become  the 
langhter  of  adults !— that  even  I,  the 
sufferer,  should  be  capable  of  amusing 
myself,  as  if  it  had  been  a  jest,  with 
what  for  three  years  had  constituted 
the  secret  affliction  of  my  life,  and  its 
eternal  trepidation — like  the  ticking  of 
a  death-watch  to  patients  lying  awake 
ffl  the  plague.  I  durst  ask  no  counsel ; 
there  was  no  one  to  ask.  Possibly  my 
^ter  could  have  given  me  none  in  a 
case  which  neither  of  us  should  have 
onderstood,  and  where  to  seek  for  lu- 
xation from  others,  would  have 
been  at  once  to  betray  the  whole  rea- 
son for  seeking  it.  But,  if  no  advice, 
she  would  have  given  me  her  pity,  and 
tbe  expression  of  her  endless  love; 
imd,  with  the  relief  of  sympathy,  that 
'Kals  for  A  season  all  distresses,  she 
wooldhave  given  me  that  exquisite 
Inxnry— ^e  knowledge  that,  having 
parted  with  my  secret  yet  also  I  had 
aof  parted  with  it,  since  it  was  m  the 
power  only  of  one  that  could  much  less 
betray  me  than  I  could  betray  myself. 
At  this  time,  that  is  about  the  year 


when  I  suffered  most,  I  was  reading 
Caesar.  Oh,  laurelled  scholar— sun- 
bright  intellect—"  foremost  man  of  all 
this  world"— how  often  did  I  make 
out  of  thy  immortal  volume  a  pillow 
to  support  my  wearied  brow,  as  at 
evening,  on  my  homeward  road,  I 
used  to  turn  into  some  silent  field, 
where  I  might  give  way  unobserved 
to  the  reveries  which  besieged  me ! 
I  wondered,  and  found  no  end  of  won- 
dering, at  the  revolution  that  one  short 
year  had  made  in  my  happiness.  I 
wondered  that  such  billows  could  over- 
take me  I  At  the  beginning  of  that 
year  how  radiantly  happy!  At  the 
end  how  insnpportably  alone ! 

**  Into  what  depth  thou  8ee*8t, 
From  what  height  fallen.*' 

For  ever  I  searched  the  abysses 
with  some  wandering  thoughts  unin- 
telligible to  myself.  For  ever  I  dallied 
with  some  obscure  notion,  how  my 
sister*s  love  might  be  made  In  some 
dim  way  available  for  delivering  me 
from  misery ;  or  else  how  the  misery 
I  had  suffered  and  was  suffering  might 
be  made,  in  some  way  equally  dim,  the 
ransom  for  winning  back  her  love. 

Here  pause,  reader  I  Imagine  your- 
self seated  in  some  cloud-scalmg  swing, 
oscillating  under  the  impulse  of  luna- 
tic hands ;  for  the  strength  of  lunacy 
may  belong  to  human  dreams,  the 
fearful  caprice  of  lunacy,  and  the 
malice  of  lunacy,  whilst  the  victim  of 
those  dreams  may  be  all  the  more 
certainly  removed  from  lunacy ;  even 
as  a  bridge  gathers  cohesion  and 
strength  from  the  increasing  resist- 
ance into  which  it  is  forced  by  in- 
creasing pressure.  Seated  in  such  a 
swing,  fast  as  you  reach  the  lowest 
point  of  depression,  may  you  rely  on 
racing  up  to  a  stany  altitude  of  cor- 
responding ascent.  Ups  and  downs 
you  will  see,  heights  and  depths,  in 
our  fiery  course  together,  such  as  will 
sometimes  tempt  you  to  look  shyly 
and  suspiciously  at  me,  your  guide, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  oscillations.  Here, 
at  the  point  where  I  have  called  a 
halt,  the  reader  has  reached  the  low- 
est depth  in  my  nursery  afflictions. 
From  that  point,  according  to  the 
principles  of  art  which  govern  the 
movement  of  these  Confessions,  I  had 
meant  to  launch  him  upwards  through 
the  whole  arch  of  ascending  visions 
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which  seemed  re^iiiisite  to  balance  the 
sweep  downwards,  so  recently  describ- 
ed in  his  coarse.  Bnt  accidents  of 
the  press  have  made  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  this  pnipose  in  the  present 
month's  journal.  There  is  reason  to 
regret  that  the  advantages  of  position, 
which  were  essential  to  the  fall  effect 
of  passages  planned  for  equipoise  and 
matual  resistance,  have  thus  been  lost. 
Meantime,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
mariner  who  rigs  a  /ury-mast  in  de- 
fault of  his  regular  spars,  I  find  mj 
resource  in  a  sort  of  "  jury  "  perora- 
tion— not  sufficient  in  the  waj  of  a 
balance  by  its  proportionty  but  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  quaHiy  of  the 
balance  which  I  had  contemplated. 
He  who  has  rtaBy  read  the  preceding 
parts  of  these  present  Confessions,  will 
be  aware  that  a  stricter  scrutiny  of 
the  past,  such  as  was  natural  after  the 
whole  economy  of  the  dreaming  faculty 
had  been  convulsed  beyond  all  prece- 
dents on  record,  led  me  to  the  conviction 
that  not  one  agency,  but  two  agencies, 
had  co-operated  to  the  tremendous  re- 
sult. The  nursery  experience  had 
been  the  ally  and  the  natural  co- 
efficient of  the  opium.  For  that  rea- 
son it  was  that  the  nursery  experience 
has  been  narrated.  Logically,  it  bears 
the  very  same  relation  to  the  convul- 
sions of  the  dreaming  faculty  as  the 
opium.  The  idealizing  tendency  ex- 
isted in  the  dream -Sieatre  of  my 
childhood ;  but  the  preternatural 
strength  of  its  action  and  colouring 
was  first  developed  after  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  causes.  The  reader 
must  suppose  me  at  Oxford :  twelve 
years  and  a  half  are  gone  by ;  I  am 
in  the  glory  of  youthful  happiness; 
but  I  have  now  first  tampered  with 
opium ;  and  now  first  the  agitations 
of  my  childhood  reopened  in  strength, 
now  first  they  swept  in  upon  the 
brain  with  power  and  the  grandeur 
of  recovered  life,  under  the  separate 
and  the  concurring  inspirations  of 
opium. 

Once  again,  after  twelve  years^  in- 
terval, the  nursery  of  my  childhood 
expanded  before  me — my  sister  was 
moaning  in  bed — I  was  beginning  to 
be  restless  with  fears  not  intelligible  to 
myself.  Once  again  the  nurse,  but  now 


dilated  to  colossal  proportkms,  stood 
as  upon  some  Grecian  stage  with  her 
uplifted  hand,  and  like  the  supeih 
Medea  standing  alone  with  her  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery  at  Corinth,*  smote 
me  senseless  to  the  ground.  Again,  I 
was  in  the  chamber  with  my  sister's 
corpse — again  the  pomps  of  life  rose 
up  in  silence,  the  glory  of  summer,  the 
firost  of  death.  Dream  formed  itself 
mysteriously  within  dream  ;  within 
these  Oxford  dreams  remoulded  itself 
continually  the  trance  in  my  sister's 
chamber, — the  blue  heavens,  the  ever- 
lasting vault,  the  soaring  billows,  the 
throne  steeped  in  the  thought  (but  not 
the  sight)  of  "  Him  that  sate  there- 
on f  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  the  irreco- 
verable steps  of  my  retam  to  esith. 
Once  more  the  foneral  prooession 
gathered ;  the  priest  in  his  white  sur- 
plice stood  waiting  with  a  book  in  his 
band  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave, 
the  sacristan  with  his  shovel;  the 
coffin  sank ;  the  dutt  to  dtut  descended. 
Again  I  was  in  the  church  on  a 
heavenly  Sunday  morning.  The  gold- 
en sunlight  of  God  slept  amongst 
the  heads  of  his  apostles,  nls  martyrs, 
his  sunts;  the  fragment  fix>m  the 
litany — the  fragment  from  the  doads 
— awoke  again  the  lawny  beds  that 
went  up  to  scale  the  heavens — awoke 
again  the  shadowy  arms  tiiat  moved 
downwards  to  meet  them.  Once 
again,  arose  the  swdl  of  the  anthem^ 
the  burst  of  the  Hallelujah  chorus— 
the  storm — the  trampling  movement 
of  the  chorid  passion—- the  agitatioD 
of  my  own  trembling  sympathy— 
the  tumult  of  the  choir — ^the  wrath  of 
the  organ.  Once  more  I,  that  wtl- 
lowed,  became  he  that  rose  up  to  the 
clouds.  And  now  in  Oxford,  all  was 
bound  up  into  unity ;  the  first  state 
and  the  last  were  melted  into  each 
other  as  in  some  sunny  glorifying 
haze.  For  high  above  my  own  sta- 
tion, hovered  a  gleaming  host  of  hea- 
venly beings,  surrounding  the  pillows 
of  the  dying  children.  And  such  be- 
ings sympathize  equally  with  sorrow 
that  grovels  and  with  sorrow  that 
soars.  Such  beings  pity  alike  the 
children  that  are  languishiag  in  death, 
and  the  children  that  live  only  to  Ua- 
guish  in  tears. 


*  Euripides. 
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S3  Walter  Scott's  admirable  Life 
of  Dryden  concludes  with  this  pas- 
sage : — ^^  I  have  thus  detailed  the  life, 
and  offered  some  remarks  on  the  lite- 
rary character,  of  John  Dbyden  : 
who,  educated  in  a  pedantic  taste  ana 
a  fanatical  religion,  was  destined,  if 
not  to  give  laws  to  the  stage  of  Eng- 
land, at  least  to  defend  its  liberties ; 
to  Improve  burlesque  into  satire  ;  to 
free  translation  from  the  fetters  ol 
verbal  metaphrase,  and  exclude  from 
it  the  license  of  paraphrase ;  to  teach 
posterity  the  powerful  and  varied 
poetical  harmony  of  which  their  lan- 
guage was  capable ;  to  give  an  exam- 
ple of  the  lyric  ode  of  unapproachcd 
excellence;    and  to   leave  a  name 

SZCOND  ONLY  TO  THOSE  OF  MiLTON 

A>D  OF  Shakspeare.''  Two  namcs 
we  miss,  and  muse  where  the  immor- 
tal author  of  Waverley  w^ould  have 
placed  them ;  not  surely  below  Dry- 
denWthoee  of  Chaucer  and  Spen- 

6EB. 

Let  those  Four  names  form  a  con- 
stellation—  and  the  star  Dryden, 
large  and  bright  though  it  be,  must 
not  be  looked  for  in  the  same  region 
of  the  heavens.  First  in  the  se- 
cond order  of  English  poets  —  let 
glorious  John  keep  the  place  as- 
sign^ him  by  the  greatest  of  Scots- 
men. We  desire  not  that  he  shall 
vacate  the  throne.  But  between  the 
first  order  and  the  second,  let  that  be 
remembered  which  seems  here  to  have 
been  forgotten,  that  immeasurable 
spaces  intervene.  "  Second  only  to 
Sbakspeare  and  Milton,"  implies  near 
approach  to  them  of  another  greatness 
inferior  but  in  degree,  and  Dryden  is 
tbo3  lifted  np  in  our  imagination  into 
tbe  sphere  of  the  Creators.  On  such 
mention  of  Milton,  let  ns  converse 
about  him  for  a  short  half  hour,  and 
then  venture  to  descend  on  Dryden, 
not  with  precipitation,  but  as  in  a 
balloon. 

To  an  Englishman  recollecting  the 
poetical  glories  of  his  conntry,  the 
Seventeenth  Century  often  appears  as 


the  mother  of  one  great  name^-^MiL- 
TON.  Original  and  mighty  poets  ex- 
press,  at  its  highest,  the  mind  of  their 
time  as  it  is  localized  on  their  own  soil. 
With  Elizabeth  tbe  splendour  of  the 
feudal  and  chivalrous  ages  for  England 
finally  sets.  A  world  expu-es,  and 
erelong  a  new  world  rises.  The 
Wars  which  signalize  the  new  period, 
contrast  deeply  with  those  whibh 
heretofore  tore  the  land.  Those 
were  the  factions  of  high  lineages. 
Now,  thought  seizes  the  weapons  of 
earthly  warfare.  The  rights  vesting 
in  an  English  subject  by  the  statutes 
of  the  country — the  rights  vesting  in 
man,  as  the  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment, by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature, 
are  scanned  by  awakened  reason,  and 
put  arms  into  men^s  hands.  The 
highest  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
human  being — higher  than  all  others, 
as  eternity  excels  time — ^Beligion^is 
equally  debated.  The  Protestant 
church  is  beleaguered  by  hostile  sects 
— the  Reformation  subjected  to  the 
demand  for  a  more  searching  and 
effective  reform.  Creed,  worship,  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  and  government, 
all  come  into  debate.  A  thraldom  of 
opinion — a  bondage  of  authority,  that 
held  for  many  centuries  the  nation 
bound  together  in  no  powerless  union, 
is,  upon  the  sudden,  broken  up.  Men 
will  know  why  they  obey  and  why  they 
believe ;  and  human  laws  and  divine 
truths  are  searched,  as  far  as  the  wit 
of  man  is  capable,  to  the  roots.-  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  new  time  that  has 
broken  forth,  and  begins  ambitiously, 
and  riotously,  to  try  its  powers,  but 
nobly,  magnanimously,  and  heroically 
too.  Milton  owned  and  showed  him- 
self a  son  of  the  time.  Gifted  with  powers 
eminently  fitted  for  severe  investiga- 
tion— apt  for  learning,  and  learned 
beyond  most  men — of  a  temper  ad- 
verse and  rebellious  to  an  assumed  and 
ungrounded  control  —  large  -  hearted 
and  large-minded  to  comprehend  the . 
diverse  interests  of  men — ^personally 
fearless-— devout  in  the  highest  and, 
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boldest  scnae  of  the  wwd ;  namely,  as 
acknowledging  no  supreme  law  but 
from  heaven,  and  as  confiding  in  the 
immediate  commonication  of  diyine 
assistance  to  the  faithful  servants  of 
heaven — ^possessing,  moreover,  in  am- 
plest measure,  th^  peculiar  endow- 
ment of  sovereign  poets  which  enables 
ihem  to  stand  up  as  the  teachers  of  a 
lofty  and  tender  wisdom,  as  moral 
prophets  to  the  species,  the  clear  fa- 
culty of  profound  self-inspection— he 
was  prepared  to  share  in  the  intellec- 
tual stnfe  and  change  of  that  day, 
even  had  some  interposing,  pacific 
angel  charmed  away  from  the  bosom 
of  the  land  idl  other  warfare  and  re- 
volution— and  to  shine  in  that  age*s 
work,  even  had  the  muse  never  smiled 
upon  his  cradled  forehead,  never  lud 
the  magical  murmurs  of  song  on  his 
dkosen  Sps.    He  was  a  politician,  a 
theologian  of  his  age — ^amidst  the  de- 
molition of  established   things,  the 
dang  of  anns,  and  the  streaming  of 
blood,  whether  in  the  field  or  upon 
the  scaffold,  a  thinker  and  a  writer. 
There  are  times  that  naturally  pro- 
duce real,  others  that  naturally  pro- 
duce  imitative   poetry.      Tranquil, 
stagnating  times,  produce  the  imita- 
tive; times  that  rouse  in  man  self- 
consciousnesses,  produce  the  real.  All 
great  poetry  has  a  moral  foundation. 
It  is  imagination  building  upon  the 
great,  deep,  universal,  eternal  human 
will.    Therefore  profound  sympathy 
with  man,  and  profound  intelligence 
of  man,  aided  by,  or  growing  out  of, 
that  profoimd  sympathy,  is  vital  to 
the  true  poet.     But  in  stagnating 
times  both  sympathy  with  man  sleeps, 
and  the  disclosure  of  man  sleeps. 
Troubled  tunes  biing  out  humanity — 
show  its   tenible    depths — also  its 
might  and  grandeur — ^both  ways  its 
truth.    A  great  poet  seems  to  require 
his  birth  in  an  age  when  there  are 
about  him  great  self-revelations  of 
man,  for  his  vaticination.    Moreover, 
his    own   particular  being  is   more 
deeply  and  strongly  stim^  and  shown 
to  him  in  such  a  time.   But  the  moral 
tempest  maybe  too  violent  for  poetry 
—as  the  CivU  War  of  the  Roses  ap- 
peared to  blast  it  and  all  letters— that 
of  the  Parliament  contrariwise.    The 
intellect  of  Milton,  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  shows  that  it  had  seen  "  the 
^ant-world  enraged.'* 


[April, 


Happily  for  the  literary  £une  of  bis 
country — ^for  the  solid  exaltation  in 
these  latter  ages  of  the  sublime  trt 
whidi  he  cultivated— for  the  lovers  of 
poetry  who  by  inheritance  or  by  ac- 
quisition speak  the  masculine  and 
expressive  language  which  he  still 
ennobled— for  the  setene  £une  of  the 
august  poet  himself— the  political  re- 
pose which  a  new  change  (the  resto- 
ration of  detruded  and  exiled  royalty 
to  its  ancestral  throne)  spread  over 
the  land,  by  shutting  np  the  public 
hopes  of  the  dvil  and  eodestastical 
republican  in  despair,  and  by  cnisbiDg 
his  fiidion  in  the  dust,  gave  him  bad, 
in  the  visionaiy  blindness  of  undecay- 
ing  age,  to  *^  the  still  air  of  ddigbtfnl 
studies,''  in  order  that,  in  sedoaioa 
from  all  '^barbarous  dissonance,*' be 
might  achieve  the  work  destined  to 
him  from  the  beginning — ^not  leas  than 
the  greatest  ever  achieved  by  man. 

Educated  by  such  a  strife  to  power 
— and  not  more  sublimdy  gifted  tbaa 
strenuously  exercised — Milton  bad 
constantly  carried  in  his  soul  the  two- 
fold consdousness  of  the  bluest  desti- 
nation. He  knew  himself  bom  a  great 
poet ;  and  the  names  of  great  poets 
sounding  through  all  time,  rang  in  his 
ears.  What  Homer  was  to  bis  peoi>le 
and  to  his  language,  he  would  be  to 
his ;  and  this  was  the  lower  vocadoa 
— glorious  as  earthly  things  majbe 
glorious — and  self-respecting  while  be 
thought  of  his  own  head  as  of  ooe 
that  shaU  be  laurel-bound ;  yet  mag- 
nanimous and  public-spirited,  while  be 
trusted  to  shed  upon  his  language  aod 
upon  his  country  the  beams  of  bis 
own  fame.  This,  we  say,  was  bb 
lower  vocation,  taken  among  thoagbts 
and  feelings  high  but  merely  humiit 
But  a  higher  one  accompanied  it 
The  sense  of  a  sanctity  native  to  tbe 
human  soul,  and  indestructible— the 
assiduous  hallowing  of  himself,  aod  of 
all  his  powers,  by  religious  offices 
that  seek  nothing  lower  than  commn- 
nion  with  the  lountabi-head  of  all 
holiness  and  of  all  good.  AndMiltoo, 
labouring  *'  in  the  eye  of  his  gt^ 
taskmaster"— trained  by  all  tedv» 
and  silent  studies — ^trained  by  the  ttf- 
moil  raging  around  him  of  the  times, 
and  by  his  own  share  in  the  general 
contention — according  to  the  self-de- 
dication of  his  mind  trained  witbio 
the  temple — ^he,  stricken  wtth  dark- 
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oess,  aod  amidst  the  gloom  of  extin- 
gaished  earthlj  hopes,  assumed  the 
singiBg  robes  of  the  poet. 

The  purpose  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
wboUyreligioiis.  Hestrikesthelondest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sweetest- 
toDed  harp  of  the  Muse  with  the  hand 
of  g  Christian  theologian.  He  girds 
ip  all  the  highest  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mmd  to  wrestling  with  the  most 
ardaoQS  question  with  which  the 
hoiDan  faculties  can  engage — the  all- 
inTOlfing  question^How  is  the 
worid  goYemed?  Do  we  live  under 
chance,  or.  fate,  or  Providence?  Is 
time  a  God  ?  And  is  he  holj,  loving, 
wise,  and  just?  He  will 

**  Assert  eternal  providence^ 
And  justifj  the  wajs  of  God  to  man." 

He  justifying  answer  he  reads  in 
theSoiptures.  Man  fell,  tempted  from 
without  by  another,  but  by  the  act  of 
his  own  free-will,  and  by  his  own 
choice.  Thus,  according  to  the  theo- 
logy (^  Milton,  is  the  divine  Rule  of 
the  universe  completely  justified  in 
the  sm  into  which  man  has  fallen — 
in  the  punishment  which  has  fallen 
npon  man.  The  Justice  of  God  is 
cleared.  And  his  Love?  That  shines 
ont,  wh«i  man  has  perversely  fallen, 
by  the  Covenant  of  Mercy,  by  finding 
oat  for  him  a  Redeemer.  And  thus 
the  two  events  in  the  history  of  man- 
hind,  which  the  Scriptui'es  present  as 
infinitely  surpassing  all  others  in  im- 
jKMance,  which  are  cardinal  to  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  upon 
which  all  our  woe,  and,  in  the  highest 
sense,  all  our  weal  are  hung,  become 
the  subject  of  the  woA— the  Fall  of 
man  consoled  by  the  promise  and  un- 
dertaking of  his  Redemption. 

The  narrative  of  the  Fall,  delivered 
with  an  awful  and  a  pathetic  simpli- 
city to  us  in  a  few  words  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  becomes  accord- 
ingly the  eroundwork  of  the  Poem ; 
and  these  few  words,  with  a  few  more 
scattered  through  the  Scriptures,  and 
barely  Unting  Celestial  transactions, 
the  War  and  Fall  of  the  Angels,  are 
by  a  piius,  as  daringly  as  powerfully 
creative,  expanded  into  the  mighty 
dimensions  of  an  Epic.  That  un- 
speakable hope,  foreshown  to  Adam 
uto  be  accomplished  in  distant  gene- 
rations, pouring  an  exhilarating  beam 
iipon  tiie  darkness  of  man's  self- 
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wrought  destruction,  which  saves  the 
catastrophe  of  the  poem  from  utter  de- 
spair, and  which  tranquilUzes  the  sad- 
ness, has  to  be  interwoven  in  the  poet's 
narrative  of  the  Fall.  How  stupen- 
dous the  art  that  has  disposed  and  or- 
dered the  immensity! — comprehend- 
ed the  complexity  of  the  subject  into  a 
clearly  harmonized,  musically  propor- 
tionate Whole! 

Unless  the  Paradise  Lost  had  risen 

from  the  soul  of  Milton  as  a  hymn 

unless  he  had  begun  to  sing  as  a 
worshipper  with  his  hands  uplifted 
before  the  altar  of  incense,  the  choice 
of  the  subject  would  have  been  more 
than  bold — it  would  have  been  the 
daring  of  presumption — an  act  of  im- 
piety. For  he  will  put  in  dialogue 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son- 
disclosing  their  supreme  counsels.  He 
has  prayed  to  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Godhead  for  light  and  succour.  If  this 
were  a  fetch  of  human  wit,  it  was 
in  the  austere  zealot  and  puritan  a 
mockery.  To  a  devout  Roman  Ca- 
tholic poet,  we  could  forgive  every 
thing.  For-nursed  among  legends  and 
visual  representations  of  the  invisible 
— ^panoplied  in  a  childlike  imposed 
faith  from  the  access  of  impiety— his 
paternoster  and  his  ave-marie  more 
familiar  to  his  lips  than  his  bread, 
almost  so  as  their  breath — the  most 
audacious  representations  may  come 
to  him  vividly  and  naturally,  without 
a  scruple  and  without  a  thought. 
But  Milton,  the  purged,  the  chastened, 
a  spiritual  iconoclast,  drinking  his  faith 
by  his  own  thu^t  from  the  waters  of 
Zion,  a  champion  whose  weapons  from 
the  armoury  of  God  "  are  given  him 
tempered  " — he  to  holy  thmgs  cannot 
lay  other  than  an  awful  hand.  We 
know  that  he  believed  himself  under 
a  peculiar  guidance.  Surely,  he  had 
had  visions  of  glory  which,  when 
he  designed  the  poem  that  would  in- 
clude scenes  in  heaven,  offered  them- 
selves again  almost  like  very  revela- 
tions. If  we  hesitate  in  believing 
this  of  him,  it  is  because  we  conceive 
in  him  a  stem  intellectual  pride  and 
strength,  which  could  not  easily  kneel 
to  adore.  But  there  we  should  greatly 
err.    For  he  recognized  in  himself— 

"  Self-knowingi  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  hea- 
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that  capacity  of  song  which  nothing 
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but  sacred  Epos  could  satisfy.  Dio- 
dati  asks  him — "  Quid  studts^^^  and 
he  answers — "  Mehcrcle^  immortaUta- 
temr  This  might  persuade  us  that 
he  finally  chose  the  Fall  of  Man  as  he 
at  first  had  chosen  King  Arthur.  But 
not  so.  ^V^len  Arthur  dropped  away 
from  his  purposes,  naturally  displaced 
by  the  after-choice,  the  will  toward 
an  Epic  underwent  an  answerable 
revolution.  The  first  subject  was  call- 
ed by  the  "longing  after  immortality." 
But  another  longing,  or  the  longing 
after  another  immortality,  carried  the 
will  and  the  man  to  the  second.  The 
learning  and  the  learned  art  of  the 
Paradise  Lost^  concur  in  inclining  us 
to  look  upon  Milton  as  an  artist 
rather  than  a  woi-shipper.  On  closer 
consideration  of  its  spirit,  we  cannot 
think  of  his  putting  his  hand  to  such 
a  work  without  the  inwardly  felt  con- 
viction that  God  was  with  him  in  it. 

And,  what  is  the  feeling  with 
which  a  youthful  mind  first  regards 
the  Paradise  Lost?  A  holy  awe — 
something  as  if  it  were  a  second 
Bible.  S  >,  too,  have  felt  towards  it 
our  great  poets.  Elwood,  the  Quaker, 
has  told  us,  but  we  cannot  believe 
him,  that  he  suggested  to  Milton  the 
Paradise  Regained!  Hardly  credible 
that,  being  the  natural  sequel  and 
complement  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  Milton. 
Pray,  did  the  Quaker  suggest  ifie  treat- 
ment? To  conceive  that  man  was 
virtually  redeemed  when  Jesus  had 
avouched,  by  proof,  his  perfect  obe- 
dience, was  a  view,  we  think,  proper 
to  spring  in  a  religious  mind.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  certainly,  that 
the  Atoning  Sacrifice,  which  in  the 
Parcuiise Lost  is  brought  into  the  front 
of  the  Divine  rule  and  of  the  poem, 
in  the  Paradise  Regained  hardly  ap- 
pears— if  at  all.  In  both  you  see  the 
holy  awe  w^ith  which  Milton  shuns 
describing  the  scenes  of  the  Passion. 
Between  Adam  and  Michael,  on  that 
"  top  of  speculation"  the  Visions  end 
at  the  Deluge.  The  Crucifixion  falls 
amongst  the  recorded  events,  and  is 
told  with  few  and  sparing  words. 
You  must  think  that  the  removal  of 
the  dread  Crucifixion  from  the  action 
of  the  Paradise  Regained  recommend- 
ed that  action  to  the  poet — contra- 
dictuQg  Warburton,  who  blames  him, 
as  a  poet,  for  not  having  chosen  the 


more  stupendous  action.  Milton  thus 
obtained  further  a  perfect  Greek 
simplicity  of  plan.  The  Crucifixion 
has  always  seemed  profaned  when 
any  modem  poet  has  dared  to  de- 
scribe it. 

The  Samson  Agonistes  was,  you 
know,  Milton's  last  work.  How 
suitable,  above  all  other  subjects,  to 
the  Hebrew  soul  within  him !  Their 
common  blindness — the  simplicity  of 
character  that  is  proper  to  a  strong 
man — *'  the  plain  heroic  magnitude 
of  mind" — the  absolute  dependence  on 
God,  that  is  to  say,  trustful  depend- 
ence brought  out  by  blindness — the 
submission  under  the  visiting  hand  of 
heaven  provoked  by  Samson's  own 
disobedience — God's  especial  selection 
of  him  05  his  own^  a  dedicated  Naza- 
rite — his  call  to  be  a  national  deli- 
verer— All  these  combined  to  affect 
his  devout  imagination ;  while  one 
might  almost  think,  that  in  the  youth- 
ful Milton  the  same  fancy  had  de- 
lighted in  the  prowess  and  exploits  of 
Samson  which  rejoiced  in  the  heroes 
of  chivalrous  fable. 

What  are  Dryden's  works  to  these  ? 
How  shall  we  compare  Poet  with 
Poet — Man  with  Man  ? 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  other 
clauses  in  Sir  Walter's  eulogium,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  along  with  him 
in  much — not  all — of  what  he  afilrms 
of  his  darling  Dry  den.    He  was  verily 

A    GREAT    TRANSLATOR.      But    bcfore 

speaking  of  his  performances,  or  of 
his  principles,  in  that  Fine  Art, 
Translation,  let  us  say  a  few  words 
on  its  range  and  power. 

It  is  indeed  most  desirable  to  have 
the  gift  of  tongues,  though  the  "  my- 
riad-minded "  man  had  but  that  of  his 
own.  There  are  people  who  can  parley 
all  the  European  languages,  even  like 
so  many  natives,  and  read  you  off-hand 
any  strange-looking  page,  be  it  even 
MS.,  you  can  submit  to  their  eyes. 
Yet,  we  believe,  they  always  most  feel- 
ingly understand  the  **old  familiar 
faces"  of  the  words  they  got  by  heart 
in  lisping  them,  and  that  became  a 
part  of  their  being,  not  by  process  of 
study,  but  by  that  seeming  inspi- 
ration, il.iough  which  childhood  is 
ever  joyfully  acquiring  multifarious 
lore  in  the  spirit  of  love.  In  wakr 
ing  and  sleeping  dreams  we  speak 
onr  mother  tongue.    In  it  we  makf 
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love — ^in  it  we  say  our  prayers.  Had 
he  lived  till  he  was  fourscore,  John 
Leyden,  in  the  dotage  of  genius, 
would  have  maundered  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Doric  that 
charmed  his  ears  among  the  murmurs 
of  the  Teviot.  Heaven  bless  the  man 
who  invented  Translation!  Heaven 
bless  Translators  all — especially  those 
who  give  us  in  English  all  thoughts, 
rich  and  rare,  that  took  life  in  foreign 
attire,  and  continue  to  charm  human 
hearts,  and  souls,  and  minds,  in  a 
change  of  light  that  shows  them  some- 
times even  more  beautiful  than  when 
first  they  had  a  place  among  airy 
creatures  I 

But  methinks  we  hear  some  wise- 
acre, who  is  no  wizard,  exclaim : 
— "  Oh  I  to  be  eiyoyed,  it  must  be 
read  in  the  orig'mal!''  What!  the 
Bible?  You  have  no  Hebrew,  and 
little  Greek,  but  surely  yon  sometimes 
dip  into  the  Old  and  into  the  New 
Testament. 

To  treat  the  question  more  argu- 
mentativcly,  let  Prose  Composition 
be  divided  into  History,  Philosophy, 
Oratory.  In  History,  Translation — 
say  into  English — ^is  easiest,  and  in  all 
cases  practicable.  The  information 
transferred  is  the  chief  thing  asked, 
even  if  Style  be  lost — with  some  writers 
a  small,  with  others  no  doubt  a  con- 
siderable, with  a  few  a  great  loss. 
But  the  facts,  that  is,  the  events,  and 
all  the  characters  too,  can  be  tqrned 
over,  although  one  finer  historical 
fact — the  spirit  of  the  country  and 
time,  as  breathing  in  the  very  Style 
of  the  artist,  may,  yet  need  not, 
evaporate.  The  Translator,  however, 
should  be  himself  an  historian  or  anti- 
quary, and  should  confine  himself — 
as,  indeed,  if  left  to  himself  he  will 
do — to  the  nation  in  whose  fate  he 
happens  to  have  had  awakened  in 
him — by  influences  hard  to  tell,  and 
perhaps  to  himself  unknown  —  the 
perpetual  interest  of  a  sympathy  that 
endears  to  him,  above  all  others,  that 
especial  region,  and  the  ages  that 
Uke  shadows  have  passed  over  it. 

In  Philosophy,  the  Translator's  task 
is  harder,  and  it  is  higher;  but  its 
accomplishment  is  open  to  the  zeal- 
ouB  lover  of  truth.  The  whole  philo- 
sophy must  be  thoroughly  possessed 
by  hmi,  or  meanings  will  be  lost  from, 
or  imposed  on,  the   author — cases 


fatal  both.  Besides,  of  all  writers,  a 
philosopher  most  collects  extensive 
and  penetrating  theories  into  chosen 
words.  No  dictionary — the  soul 
only  of  the  philosopher  interprets 
these  words.  In  the  new  language, 
you  must  have  great  power  and 
mastery  to  seize  equivalents  if  there ; 
if  not,  to  create  them,  or  to  extricate 
yourself  with  circumlocutions  that  do 
not  bewilder  or  mislead — precise  and 
exquisite.  Have  we,  in  our  language, 
many,  any  such  Translations  ?  Not 
Taylor's  or  Sydenham's  Plato — not 
Gillies's  Aristotle.  Coleridge  is  dead 
— but  Dc  Quincey  is  alive. 

In  Oratory,  the  Style  is  all  in  all. 
It  is  the  ipsissimus  homo.  He  who 
*^  wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demo- 
cratic," does  not  appear  unless  the 
thunder  growl  and  the  lightning 
dazzle.  From  what  hand  shall  it 
fulmine  over  England  as  over  Greece? 
Yet  the  matter,  the  facts,  the  order, 
the  logic,  are  all  easily  enough  to  be 
transferred — not  the  passion  and  the 
splendour,  except  by  an  orator,  and 
even  hardly  by  him  ;  but  Brougham 
has  grappled  manfully  with  Demos- 
thenes, though  he  hath  somewhat 
diminished  the  power  of  the  Crown. 

But  in  Poetry.  Ay,  there  the 
difficulties  grow — there  all  are  col- 
lected— and  one  equal  to  all,  or  nearly 
so,  is  added — Verse  1  Of  all  writers, 
the  poet  is  the  most  exquisite  in  his 
words.  His  creations  revolve  in 
them — live  in  them — ^breathe  and 
bum.  Shakspeare  expresses  this — 
*'  the  poet's  pen  turns  them  to  shape." 
Ariel,  and  I^ar,  and  Hamlet,  are  not 
except  in  the  very  words — their  very 
own  words.  For  the  poet,  of  all 
men,  feels  most  susceptibly,  sensitive- 
ly, perceptively,  acutely,  accurately, 
clearly,  tenderly,  kindly — the  contaict 
of  his  mind  with  yours ;  and  the  words 
are  the  medium  of  contact!  Yet,  most 
of  the  Iliad  may  be  transferred — for 
it  is  a  history.  The  manners  are  easily 
depicted  in  a  Translation — so  is  the 
wonderful  thinking  that  remains  to  us 
therein  from  that  remote  lost  world— 
and  makes  the  substratum  of  the  poem. 
In  short,  that  old  world  which  Homer 
preserves,  can  be  shown  in  a  Transla- 
tion, but  not  Homer  himself  The 
simplicity,  and  sweetness,  and  ma- 
jesty, and  the  musical  soul  and  art,  re- 
quire Greek,  and  old  Greek.    A  tnuis# 
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Utum  into  Atdc  Greek  by  Sophodes, 
would  not  be  Homer.    Into  modem 
Engliah?     Alas,    and   alack-a-daj! 
An  £ns^  IVanslator  might  better 
undertake  Euripides  than  Sophocles, 
and     Sophocles     than     iBschylns. 
iEsch jlos,  Pindar,  Homer— these  are 
the  three  terroreofTranslation.  Why? 
Thej  are  donUj  so  remote!    Distant 
so  Cv,  and  distant  so  high!     We 
shoold  not,  ourselves,  much  care  for 
nndertaking  ApoUomns  Bhodins,  and 
Callimachns,  although  the  Alexandrian 
schoctoaster  abounds  in  the  poetical 
riches  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the 
C  jrcnaic  hymnist  has  an  unattainable 
spirit  of  grace  andjelastic  step.    Tet 
we  could,  with  a  safe  oonscienoe,  ^ ; 
because  if  less  glory  be  attempted  by 
the  translator,  less  can  be  lost  for  his 
originaL     Whereas,  if  we  let  down 
Homer,  Pindar,  .Sschylus,  we  are 
lowering  the  heights  of  the  human 
spirit — crimen   leutB    mafestatisn     In 
poetry  the  absolutely  creatiTe  power 
of  the  human  spirit — ^that  immense 
endowment  and  privilege  of  the  hu- 
man being— is  at  its  height.    Many 
view  this  endowment  and  privilege 
with  soeptidsm— renouncing  theirown 
glory— denying  themselves.     There- 
fore, it  is  always  important,  in  civilized 
times,  that  the  miyesty  and  might  of 
poetry  be  sustained— surrounded  by 
a  body-guvd  of  opinion.     In  rude 
times  it  can  take  good  care  of  itself. 
Then  the  king  wall^  among  the  people 
safe  in  their  faith  and  love.     Now 
you  tremble  to   diminish  the  reve- 
rence of  that  creation.    But  courage! 
AU  cannot  read  Greek,  and  they  are,  as 
fellow  men  of  Homer,  entitled  to  as 
much  of  him  as  they  can  get.    Chap- 
man,   Pope,    Cowper,    Sotheby,  all 
taken  together,  impress  an  Englishman 
(Scotsman  included)  who  is  no  Gre- 
cian, with  a  belief  in  greatness.    And 
then  for  the  perpetual  feeding  of  his 
faith  he  has  his  own  Chancer,  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  Milton. 

Translation,  you  see  then,  O  gracious 
perusers !  has  divers  motives.  One  is 
ambitious.  It  is  to  help  in  giving  the 
poet  his  due  i^me,  and  that  is  a  mo- 
tive honourably  sprung,  since  it  comes 
of  the  belief  that  the  poet  belongs  to 
the  species  at  large;  and  that  ac- 
cordingly his  praise  has  not  had  its 
fall  reverberation,  until  it  has  re- 
bounded from  all  hearts.    Of  the  same 
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impulse,  but  dealing  justice  in  anotiier 
direction,  is  the  wish  that  the  less  learn- 
ed shall  not,  from  that  accident,  for^t 
thdr  share  of  the  common  patrimony ; 
and  that  surely  is  among  the  best  oJf 
all  reasons.  A  peculiar  sort  of  seal  is  to 
cultivate  the  vernacular  literature  by 
transplanting  the  great  w<Hks  of  other 
more  hi^[>pily  cultivated  languages,  u 
we  naturalize  fair  and  nsefol  exotica. 
This  is  an  eariy  thought,  and  goes  off 
as  the  country  advances.    Probably 
the  different  reasons  of  Translation 
would   affect,  even   materially,  the 
characters  of  Translation ;  or  at  least, 
if  they  coexist,  the  predominance  of 
one  over  the  otiier  moving  causes. 
The  different  purposes  will  even  give 
different  orders  of  Translators.   To 
undertake   to   aid  in  diffhdng  the 
version  of  Homer  to  the  ends  of  the 
West,  would  ask  an  Englisbman  to- 
lerably confident  in  his  own  powen. 
It  breathed  in   the   fiery  spirit  of 
George  Chapman,  who  having  rolled 
out  the  Iliad  in  our  stateliest  nnmb^ 
the  Odyssey  in  more  moderate  strain, 
and  finally  dispatched  the  Homeric 
Mitwrct^  begins  his  own  EpQogne  of 
three  consecutive  labours,  with 

**  The  work  that  I  was  bobs  to  po  if 
DOBB  !  ** 

A  littie  reflection  will  suggest  to 
many  a  wishing  Translator,  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  rather  doing  injostice  to 
the  celebrity  of  an  admired  original 
Incapables !  refrain,  desist,  be  domb. 
The  use  of  Translations  to  the  litera- 
ture that  has  received  them  has  been 
questioned.    The  native  ^os  ^ 
energies  of  a  country  may,  it  has  been 
fesured,  be  oppressed  by  the  importa- 
tion of  wealth  and  luxuries.    The 
Hygeian  maxim  to  remain  poor  f^ 
the^e  of  health  and  strength,  is  hard 
to  act  upon.    In  another  sense,  ve 
might  rather  look  upon  the  hitroduoed 
strangers  as  dangerous  rivals,  who 
rouse  us  to  woo  with  better  devo- 
tion, and  so  are  usefiiL    Besides,  it 
looks  Hke  a  timid  poU<7  to  xefbseto 
know  what  our  fellows  have  done. 
Milton  was  not  subdued,  bat  inHMm- 
ed,  by  conversing  with  all  the  great 
originals.  Bums  did  not  the  less  Do- 
rically  tune  his  reed,  because  Pope 
had  sounded  in  his  ear  echoes  of  th< 
Scamandrian    trumpet -blast     Tbfl 
truer  and  more  encouragmg  doctrine 
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ntber  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  land 
has  in  its  mould  the  right  nurture  of 
g^nio^  genius  will  strike  its  roots, 
and  lift  its  flowers.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  against  such  a 
policy  of  jealous  protection,  that  not 
the  influence  on  the  vernacular  litera- 
ture is  the  flrst  legitimate  claim,  but 
the  gain  of  enlightenment  for  the  hu- 
man mind,  intent  upon  enlarging  it- 
self by  bringing  under  ken  every 
vhere  that  which  itself  has  been,  and 
that  which  itself  has  done  every  where. 

The  great  distinction  which  we 
bare  observed  in  these  remarks  on 
Tnnahttion,  between  compositions  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  seems  here  to  de- 
mand from  us  some  remarks.  A 
question  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance m  literature  arises  —  can  the 
Fictitbos  which  the  poet  relates  in 
Verse  be  as  well  related  in  Prose? 
The  voice  of  all  ages,  countries, 
languages,  answers— no!  The  lite- 
ntore  of  every  civilized  nation  pre- 
sents this  phenomenon — a  division, 
broad  and  deep,  running  through  it, 
and  marked  by  that  distinction  in  the 
mtisical  structure  of  discourse,  which 
we  habitually  designate  by  the  names, 
Prose  and  Yerse.  The  distinction,  as 
we  all  know,  is  as  decided  in  the  sub- 
stance itself  of  the  composition,  as  it 
is  in  the  musical  putting  together  of 
the  words.  Hoiner,  Pindar,  Alcsus, 
^^ylos,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  or  Lucretius,  Yirffil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  upon  the  one  side; 
uui  npon  the  other,  Herodotus  and 
fbncydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
the  Stagyrite — or  under  another  still 
fortunate  sky,  Livy,  Ciesar,  Taci- 
tos,  Cicero  and  Seneca — here  bare 
names  of  the  poets  on  the  one  side, 
of  the  writers  of  prose  on  the  other, 
express  alike  to  our  soberest  judg- 
ment, and  to  our  most  awakened  en- 
thnsiasm,  nothing  less  than  two  dis- 
tinct Worlds  of  Thinking. 

How  so  commanding,  so  permea- 
ting, so  vivifying,  and  so  transfusing 
&  power  should  reside  in  a  fact  of 
bnman  speech,  seemingly  so  slight  and 
slender  as  that  ruled  and  mechanical 
^^nstment  of  a  few  syllables  which 
we  can  a  verse,  is' perhaps  not  expH- 
cable  by  our  philosophy ;  but  of  the 
power  itself,  the  uniform  history  of 
mankind  leaves  us  no  liberty  to  doubt, 
let  noay  xf^  understand  something  of 
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this  wonderful  agency ;  and  conceive 
how  the  new  and  strange  wealth  of 
music  broughtoutfrom  words,  of  which 
the  speaker  in  verse  finds  himself 
the  privileged  master,  may  lift  up,  as 
on  wings,  his  courage  to  think  and 
utter.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
sweet  and  melting,  or  the  solemn,  the 
prolonged,  the  proud  swell,  or  flow, 
or  fall  of  his  own  numbers,  may  sur- 
prise his  own  ear,  and  seize  his  own 
soul  with  unexpected  emotions ;  and 
that  off  his  gus^  and  unawares,  and, 
as  grave  ancient  writers  have  said,  in 
a  sort  of  sacred  madness,  he  may  be 
hurried  into  inventions  of  greatness, 
of  wonder,  and  beauty,  which  would 
have  remained  for  ever  locked  up  and 
forbidden  to  the  colder  and  more  re- 
served temper,  which  seems  fittingly 
to  accompany  prose,  the  accustomed 
language  of  Reason.  Versification  is 
Measure,  and  it  is  Harmony.  If  yon 
hear  the  measure  you  listen  expect- 
antly, and  there  is  a  recurring  plea- 
sure in  the  fulfiknent  of  that  expecta- 
tion. But  the  pleasure  thus  afforded 
would  soon  be  exhausted,  did  not  the 
power  of  Harmony  tell.  That  is  a 
musical  pleasure  which  cannot  be 
exhausted.  Here,  then,  is  a  rea- 
son why  the  natural  music  of  speech 
shall  be  elaborated  to  its  height  in 
verse.  You  assume  that  the  mind 
of  the  orator,  the  historian,  the  philo- 
sopher, is  given  up  wholly  to  the  truth 
of  his  matter.  Therefore  in  him  the 
palpable  study  of  harmonious  periods 
(as  in  Isocrates)  impairs  your  confi- 
dence in  his  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
Not  so,  we  venture  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  the  poet.  In  his  composition  the 
very  law  of  the  verse  instals  the  sound 
in  a  sort  of  mysterious  sovereignty 
over  the  sense.  He  hurries  or  he 
protracts — he  swells  notes  as  of  an 
organ,  he  attenuates  them  as  of  a  flute. 
He  seeks  in  the  sound  of  words  their 
power— and  their  power  is  great — ^to 
paint  notions  and  things — to  imitate 
the  twanging  of  a  bow,  the  hissing  of 
an  arrow,  the  roaring  of  the  winds, 
the  weltering  of  the  waves.  His  verse 
laughs  with  merriment,  and  wails  with 
sorrow ;  and  that,  which  would  in  a 
grave  writer  of  prose  be  frivolous,  be 
sonorous  trifles,  crowns  his  muse  with 
praise.  Consequences  follow,  deeply 
penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the 
whole  composition,  which  is  thus  de« 
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livered  up,  m  a  manner  unknown  to 
prose,  to  the  wonder-working  power 
of  a  delighted  inspiration. 

We  know  if  any  one  begins  to  re- 
cite a  passage  of  Milton,  tliat  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  a  charm  of  sound  which 
we  never  for  a  moment  dream  of 
hearing  in  prose — a  new  and  a  more 
beautiful  speech.  For  having  made 
one  mode  of  speech  more  musical  than 
another,  we  have  placed  it  more  im- 
mediately under  the  dominion  of  the 
faculty  by  which  we  are  cognizant  of 
beauty.  Accordingly  we  feel,  and 
know,  and  universally  admit,  although 
Eloquence  is  musical,  that  Poetry  far 
excels  Eloquence  in  its  alliance  with 
the  beautiful.  Music  is  beauty,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  therefore  the  beautiful  is  showered 
upon  poetry,  and  therein  everlastingly 
enshrined.  Verse,  then,  is  a  language 
seized  upon  by  the  soul  gratiiyiug 
itself  in  the  indulgence  of  its  own 
emotions,  under  a  law  of  beauty. 
Thus  we  have  seen  a  power  intro- 
duced into  human  discourse,  by  a 
cause  that  hardly  promised  such  won- 
derful efiects.  A  modulation  of 
flounds,  a  musical  rising,  and  falling, 
and  flowing,  fitted  for  expressing  a 
fervour,  a  boldness,  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  thinking,  suddenly  transforms  the 
whole  character  of  composition,  creates 
or  infuses  a  new  spirit  of  thought. 
A  kind  of  literature  is  produced,  of  a 
peculiar,  and  that  the  highest  order — 
Poetry.  We  have  seen  this  take  many 
beautiful,  august,  and  imposing  forms 
— the  majesty  of  the  Epopeia — the 
pathetic  energy  of  the  Tragic  Drama — 
the  rapturous  exaltation  and  prodigal 
splendour  of  the  Lyrical  Ode.  The 
names  of  the  species  recal  the  names 
of  the  great  works  belonging  to  each, 
and  of  the  great  masters  whose  me- 
mory the  works  have  made  immortal. 
Those  masters  of  the  divine  art  thus 
breathing  delight,  are  numbered 
among  the  loftiest  and  most  powerful 
spirits.  Nations,  illustrious  in  peace 
and  war,  heroic  in  character  and 
action,  founders  of  stable  and  flour- 
ishing republics  and  empires,  have 
set  on  the  front  of  their  renown  the 
fame  of  having  produced  this  or  that 
other  glorious  poem.  What  wonder, 
since  the  poet,  in  forms  given  by  ima- 
gination, embodies  the  profoundest, 
tiie  loftiest,  the  tenderest,  the  inner- 


most acts  and  movements  of  that 
soul  which  lives  in  every  human 
bosom?  What  wonder  if  each  of  us 
loves  the  poet,  when  in  his  work,  as  in 
a  celestial  minor,  each  of  us  beholds 
himself  naturally  and  truly  pictured, 
and  yet  ennobled?  What  wonder  if 
the  nation,  proud  of  itself,  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  of  its  memories,  exalts  its 
own  dai'ling  son  of  song,  who  may  have 
fixed,  in  a  precious  throng  of  impe- 
rishable words,  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
thinking,  of  loving,  of  daring,  which 
has  made  the  nation  what  it  has  been, 
is,  and  hopes  long  to  be?  What  won- 
der if  humankind,  when  mighty  ages 
have  departed,  and  languages  once 
cultivated  in  their  beauty,  have 
ceased  from  being  spoken,  should 
bring  across  lands  and  seas  crowns  of 
undying  laurels  to  cast  at  the  feet  of 
some  awful  poet  who  cannot  die? 
In  whose  true,  capacious,  and  pro- 
phetic mind,  the  coming  civilization 
of  his  own  people  was  long  before- 
hand anticipated  and  predisposed? 
And  in  whose  antique  verse  we,  the 
ofi'spring  of  other  ages,  and  tongues, 
and  races,  drink  still  the  freshly- 
flowing  and  ever-living  waters  of 
original  and  unexhausted  humanity  ? 

Oh !  how  shall  such  strains  as  these, 
in  which  each  single  word  and  syl- 
lable has  in  itself  a  spell,  more  potent 
by  its  position,  survive,  in  undimi- 
nished force  and  beauty,  the  art  that 
would  fain  spirit  them  away  out  of  one 
language,  which  they  have  breathed 
all  life  long,  into  another  which  they 
have  to  learn  to  love?  Lived  there 
ever  such  a  magician  ?    Kever. 

There  is  reason  for  sadness  in  the 
above  little  paragraph.  But  after  due 
rumination,  let  us  forget  it,  and  pro- 
ceed. Hear  Dryden  prosing  away 
upon  paraphrase,  and  metaphrase,  and 
imitation,  in  his  very  best  style. 
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AU  translation,  I  suppose,  may  be 
reduced  to  these  three  heads — First, 
that  of  metaphrase,  or  turalog  an  author, 
word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from 
one  language  into  another.  Thus,  or 
near  this  manner,  was  Horace  his  Art 
of  Poetry  translated  by  Ben  Jonson. 
The  second  way  is  that  of  paraphrase, 
or  translation  with  latitude,  where  the 
author  b  kept  in  view  by  the  trans- 
lator, so  as  uever  to  be  lost,  but  his 
words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his 
sense ;  and  that,  too,  is  admitted  to  be 
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amplified,  Iwit  not  altered.  Such  is  Mr 
WaUer's  translation  of  Virgil's  fourth 
^neid.  The  third  way  is  that  of  imi- 
tation, where  the  translator  (if  now  he 
has  not  lost  that  name)  assumes  the 
liberty,  not  only  to  rary  from  the  words 
and  sense,  but  to  forsake  them  both  as 
he  sees  occasion,  and  taking  only  some 
general  hints  from  the  original,  to  run 
divisions  on  the  ground-work  as  he 
pleases.  Such  is  Mr  Cowley  s  pracUce 
in  toming  two  odes  of  Pindar,  and  one 
of  Horace,  into  English. 

"Concerning  the  first  of  these  me- 
thods, our  master,  Horace,  has  given  us 
this  caution — 

* ^**S^«'buin  Ttrbo  curabi* reddere,  fidus 
'Sar  word  for  word  too  fidthful^  traaaUte  ' 

«  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  has  excel- 
wtly  rendered  it.  '  Too  faithfully  i«, 
indeed,  pedantically.*  It  is  a  faith  like 
ttat  which  proceeds  from  superstition, 
bhnd  and  «ealoua.  Take  it  in  the  ex- 
pression of  Sir  John  Denham  to  Sir 
Hicbard  Panshaw,  on  his  version  of  the 
'«w(or  JWo«, 

jnuit  senrik  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 

?i*T2i  n^K^**^  "^""'^  "^  ""•  bj  line:' 
Ti^Tu  ?  "'*"•''  ''•y  ^'^ou  dost  punue, 
Tb*?^*"^'*^"*'  »nd  trMi.l.S>r.  t^ ; 

Tnjetohi«.en*j,buttruertohiafiune.' 
"It is ahnost  impossible  to  translate 

t!!rf^\  ^^  '*'®"'  *'  ^«  »°»e  time: 
^rthe  Latm  (a  most  severe  and  com- 
pendious language)  often  expresses  that 
»  one  word,  which  either  the  barbarity 
or  the  narrowness  of  modern  tongue 
^ot«,pplyinmore.  It  is  frequent, 
*iw,  tiat  the  conceit  is  couched  in  some 
^saion  which  will  be  lost  in  Eng. 

•  Aqw  Udcm  Tcnti  Ttla  fldamque  ferent.' 
What  poet  of  our  naUon  is  so  happy  as 
to  eipre«i  this  thought  literally  in  £ng- 
b*h,^and  to  strike  wit,  or  almJst  sensl 

JU^  •i®^?  *^®  ^^'^  copier  is  en- 
^"^.^^  «>  »*ny  difficulties  at 
S^if  r  ^/"^  »«▼«'  disentangle 
^tf  from  them  all.  He  is  to  cL 
»wr,  at  the  same  time,  the  thought  of 

J"  w^,  «d  hi.  words,  and  tS  find 
^t  the  counterpart  to  each  in  another 
^P«ge;  and  besides  this,  he  is  to 

usb^  &  *  ?*°  ™y  «»»"°  a  fall  by 
o«on  IS  not  to  be  expected  5  and  when 
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we  have  said  the  best  of  it,  it  is  but  a 
foolish  task,  for  no  sober  man  would 
put  himself  into  a  danger  for  the  ap- 
plause of  escaping  without  breaking  his 
neck.  We  see  Ben  Jonson  could  not 
avoid  obscurity  in  his  literal  transUtion 
of  Horace,  attempted  in  the  same  com- 
pass of  lines ;  nay,  Horace  himself  could 
scarce  have  done  it  to  a  Greek  poet, 

'Brevis  esae  laboro,  obscurua  fio  :* 
either  perspicuity  or  gracefulness  will 
frequently  be  wanting.  Horace  has,  in- 
deed, avoided  both  these  rocks  in  his 
^anslation  of  the  three  first  lines  of 
Homer's  Odyssey,  >vhich  he  has  con- 
tracted into  two : 

*^  T^'  ""^  '"^'^^  ***^  ^^  t«npo» 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes. 

*  ^"xro"^**^  ^*  "*"'  ^^*^  ^^  *^®  •*«*•  <>f 
80  mauy  towns,  sneh  chaDga  of  minnari  saw.' 

But  then  the  suffermgs  of  Ulysse^  which 
are  a  considerable  part  of  that  sentence, 
.  are  omitted — 

*0{/A»>,u  woAX«i 

The  consideration  of  these  difficulties, 
in  a  servile,  literal  translation,  not  long 
since  made  two  of  our  famous  wits.  Sir 
John  Benham  and  Mr  Cowley,  to  con- 
trive another  way  of  turning  authors 
mto  our  tongue,  called,  by  the  latter  of 
them,  imitation.    As  they  were  friends, 
I    suppose    they  communicated    their 
thoughts  on  this  subject  to  each  other  j 
and,  therefore,  their  reasons  for  it  are 
little  different,  though  the  practice  of 
one  is  much  more  moderate.    I  take 
imitation  of  an  author,  in  their  sense, 
to  be  an  endeavour  of  a  later  poet  to 
write  like  one  who  has  written  before 
him  on  the  same  subject  j  that  is,  not 
to  translate  his  words,  or  to  be  confined 
to  his  sense,  but  only  to  set  him  as  a 
pattern,  and  to  write  as  he  supposes 
that  author  would  have  done,  had  he 
lived  in  our  age  and  in  our  country. 
Yet  I  dare  not  say  that  either  of  them 
have  carried  this  libertine  way  of  ren- 
dering authors  (as  Mr  Cowley  calls  it) 
so  far  as  my  definidon  reaches;  for,  in 
the  Pindaric   Odes,  the  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  ancient  Greece  are  still 
preserved.    But  X  know  not  what  mis- 
chief may  arise  hereafter  from  the  ex- 
ample of   such    an    innovation,  when 
writers  of  unequal  parts  to  him  shall 
imitate  so  bold  an  undertaking.     To 
add  and  to  diminish  what  we  please,  in 
the  way  avowed  by  him,  ought  only  to 
be  granted  to  Mr  Cowley,  and  that,  too. 
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only  in  Us  tranflUtion  of  Pindar ;  be- 
cause he  alone  was  able  to  make  him 
amends,  by  giving  him  better  of  his 
own,  wheneyer  he  refused  his  author  *8 
thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally  known 
to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connexion, 
(I  mean  as  to  our  understanding,)  to 
soar  out  of  sight,  and  to  leave  his  reader 
at  a  gaze.  So  wild  and  ungovernable 
a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literally; 
his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a  chain, 
and,  Samson-like,  he  shakes  it  oiF.    A 

genius  so  elevated  and  unconfixed  as 
[r  Cowley's  was  but  necessary  to  make 
Pindar  speaJc  English,  and  that  was  to 
be  performed  by  no  other  way  than 
imitation.  But  if  Virgil,  or  Ond,  or 
any  regular  intelligible  authors,  be  thus 
used,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  called  their 
work,  when  neiUier  the  thoughts  nor 
words  are  drawn  from  the  original; 
but  instead  of  them  there  is  something 
new  produced,  which  is  almost  the  cre- 
ation of  another  hand.  By  this  way,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent  may 
be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent 
than  the  first  design;  though  Virgil 
must  bo  still  excepted,  when  that  per- 
haps takes  place.  Yet  he  who  is  in- 
quisitive to  know  an  author's  thoughts, 
will  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation ; 
and  it  is  not  always  that  a  man  will  be 
contented  to  have  a  present  made  him 
when  he  expects  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
To  state  it  fairly ;  imitation  of  an  au- 
thor is  the  most  advantageous  way  for 
a  translator  to  show  himself,  but  the 
greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to 
the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead. 
Sir  John  Denham  (who  advised  more 
liberty  than  he  took  himself)  gives  his 
reason  for  his  innovation  in  his  admir- 
able preface  before  the  translation  of 
the  second  ^neid.  'Poetry  is  of  so 
subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of 
one  language  into  another,  it  will  aJl 
evaporate ;  and,  if  a  new  spirit  be  not 
added  in  the  traniftision,  there  will  re- 
main nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum.'  I 
confess  this  arg^ument  holds  good 
against  a  literal  translation;  but  who 
defends  it  ?  Imitation  and  verbal  ver- 
sion are,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  ex- 
tremes which  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and 
therefore,  when  I  have  proposed  the 
mean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  seen  how 
far  this  argument  will  reach. 

"No  man  is  capable  of  translating 
poetry,  who,  besides  a  genius  to  that 
art,  is  not  a  master  both  of  his  author's 
language  and  of  his  own ;  nor  must  we 
understand  the  language  only  of  the 


poet,  bnt  his  particular  torn  of  thoughts 
and  expression,  which  are  the  cbsracten 
that  distinguish,  and,  as  it  were,  mdi- 
viduate    hun  from   all  other  writers. 
When  we  are  come  thus  far  it  is  time  to 
look  into    ourselves,  to  cODform  oar 
genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either 
the  same  turn,  if  our  tongue  will  besr 
it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  bnt  the  dress,  not 
to  alter  or  destroy  the  substance.   The 
like  care  must  be  taken  of  the  more 
outward  ornaments — the  worda  Wbea 
they  appear    (which  is   bnt  seldom) 
literally  graceful,  it  were  an  XDJory  to 
the  author  that  they  should  be  chsn^ 
But,  since  every  language  is  so  fiill  of 
its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is  bean- 
tifnl  in  one  is  often  baibarons,  miy» 
sometimes  nonsense,  in  another,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to 
the  narrow   compass  of  his  anthor's 
words ;  it  is  enough  if  he  choose  oat 
some  expression  wMdi  does  not  ritiite 
the  sense.    I  suppose  he  may  itreteh 
his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  hot,  by  is* 
novation    of    thoughts,   methiaks  be 
breaks  it.    By  this  means  the  spirit  oC 
an  author  may  be  transfused,  sad  jet 
not  lost ;  and  thus  it  b  plain  that  tb« 
reason  alleged  by  Sir  John  Denham  las 
no  further  force  than  the  expressioa; 
for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  tmlj, 
cannot  be  lost  in  another  language ;  but 
the  words 'that  convey  it  to  our  appre- 
hension (which  are  the  image  and  oms- 
ment  of  that  thought)  may  be  so  iO 
chosen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  sn  on- 
handsome  dress,  and  rob  it  of  iti  nstiTe 
lustre.    There  is,  therefore,  a  liberty  ia 
be  allowed  for  the  expression;  neither 
is  it  necessary  that  words  and  fines 
ahould  be  confined  to  the  measure  of  tJi« 
original.    The  sense  of  an  author,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  to  be  sacred  and  iario- 
lable.      If  the  fkncy  of  Ovid  be  hzori- 
ant  it  is  his  character  to  be  so ;  and  if  1 
retrench  it  he  u  no  longer  Grid.  It 
will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advan- 
tage by  this  lopping  of  his  soperihioai 
branches,  but  I  rejoin  that  a  traitflttor 
has  no  ^such  right.     When  a  paiata 
copies  from  the  life,  I  suppose  he  btf 
,  no  privilege  to  alter  features  andJiw^ 
ments,  under  pretence  that  his  laetare 
will  look  better:  perhaps  the  free  whk^ 
he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact  if 
the  eyes  and  nose  were  altered;  bet  it 
is  his  business  to  make  it  resemble  the 
original.    In  two  cases  only  there  msy 
a  seeming  difficultv  arise ;  tfaati0»if  »>^ 
thought  be  notoriouslj  trivial  or  dis- 
honest ;  bnt  the  same  answer  will  sent 
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for  bo(l^  that  tlien  they  ought  not  to  be 
tnasbted— 

<£t  qua 
Dcqwm  tnetata  nltescere  pone,  relinquM.* 

"  Thus  I  hare  yentured  to  give  my 
opiiuoii  on  this  subject  against  the  au- 
t£ority  of  two  great  men,  bat,  I  hope, 
without  offence  to  dther  of  their  memo- 
ries ;  for  I  both  loved  them  living,  and 
rererence  them  now  they  are  dead. 
Bat  if,  titer  what  I  have  urged,  it  be 
thought  by  better  judges  that  the  praise 
of  a  translation  consists  in  adding  new 
beaati«e  to  the  piece,  thereby  to  recom- 
peoae  the  loss  which  it  sustains    by 
change  of  lang^uage,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  be  tanght  better,  and  recant   In  the 
nwtntime,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true 
rcsson  why  we  have  so  few  Torsions 
which  are  tolerable,  is  not  from  the  too 
close  pursuing  of  the  author's  sense, 
but  becanse  that  there  are  so  few  who 
have  all  the  talents  which  are  requisite 
for  translation,  and  that  there  is  so  little 
prsise,  and  so  small  encouragement,  for 
80  considerable  a  part  of  learning." 

We  oonld  write  a  osefnl  commen- 
tary on  eadi  paragraph  of  that  lively 
dissertation.  The  positions  laid  down 
are  not,  in  all  their  extent,  tenable ; 
and  Dryden  himself,  in  other  places, 
adTocates  principles  of  Translation 
altogether  different  from  these,  and 
rioktes  them  in  bis  practice  by  a 
thousand  beanties  as  well  as  faults. 
We  confine  onrselves  to  one  or  %yro 
remarks. 

Dryden,  in  assigning  the  qifalifica- 
tioDs  of  a  poetical  Translator,  seems 
to  speak  with  due  caution. — **  He 
must  have  a  genius  to  the  art."  How 
much,  then,  of  the  powers  are  asked 
in  him  which  go  to  making  the  origi- 
nal poet?  Not  the  great  creative 
genius.  In  order  effectively  to  trans- 
Uting  the  Song  of  Achilles,  he  need 
not  have  been  able  to  invent  the  cha- 
racter of  Achilles,  or  to  delineate  it,  if 
he  found  it,  as  Homer  might  largely, 
invented  In  tradition  to  his  hands. 
But  be  most  be  the  adequate  critic  of 
the  Song  full  and  whole.  He  must 
feel  the  Achilles  whom  Homer  has 
given  him,  through  chilling  blood,  and 
thriiiing  nerve,  and  almost  through 
shivering,  shuddering  bone.  Keitber 
Bc^  he  be.  In  verse  and  word  possibly, 
the  creator  for  thoughts  of  bis  own. 
That  Homer  is.  He  is  not  called  upon 
to  be,  in  his  own  strength,  an  auda- 
cious, impetuous,  mnjestic,  and  mag- 
vox*.  LVU.  MO.  CGCUV. 
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nanimous  thinker.  It  is  enough  if  he 
have  the  sensibility,  the  simplicity, 
the  sincerity,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
intellectual  capacity,  to  become  all 
this,  on  the  strength  of  another.  But 
if  he  could  not  create  the  thoughts, 
neither  could  he,  upon  his  own  behaJf, 
create  the  verbid  and  metrical  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts ;  for  in  these 
last  is  tbe  inspiration  that  brings 
into  the  light  of  existence  both  words 
and  music.  Yet  nothing  seems  to 
hinder,  but  that  if  endowed  for  per- 
fectly accepting  and  appropriating 
the  thoughts,  he  may  then  become 
in  secondary  place  inspired,  and  a 
creator  for  the  ^^  new  utterance."  In 
all  our  observation  of  the  various 
constitutions  bestowed,  in  different 
men,  upon  the  common  human  mind, 
nothing  appears  to  forbid  that  an  ex- 
quisite and  mastering  faculty  of  lan- 
guage, such  as  shall  place  the  wealth 
of  a  mother-tongue  at  command,  and 
an  exquisite  ear  and  talent  for  melo- 
dious and  significant  numbers,  may 
be  lodged  in  a  spirit  that  is  not  gifted 
with  original  invention.  Much  rather, 
the  recognition  of  the  compensating  and 
separable  way  in  which  faculties  are 
dealt,  would  lead  us  to  look  from  time 
to  time,  for  children  of  the  Muse  gifted 
for  supereminent  Translators.  Do  we 
not  see  engravers,  not  themselves  ex- 
alted and  accomplished  masters,  who 
yet  absorb  into  their  transcript  the 
soul  of  the  master  ?  Dryden*s  phrase, 
"  have  a  genius^''  seems  to  express  this 
qualified  gifting — the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  narrower  creative  faculty  excel- 
lently given,  and  kept  alive  and  active 
by  cultivation  and  exercise. 

Hoole's  Orlando  Furioso^  and  JerU' 
salem  Delivered^  are  among  the  world's 
duller  achievements  in  the  art  of 
Translation.  They  have  obtained 
some  favour  of  public  opinion  by 
the  interest  which  will  bresik  through 
them,  and  which  they  in  their 
unambitious  way  singularly  attest — 
the  interest  of  the. matter.  What 
is  the  native  deficiency  which  extin- 
guishes in  them  every  glimmer  of  the 
original  Style?  The  clerk  at  the  India- 
House,  or  some  other  house,  had  not, 
in  the  moulding  of  heart  or  brain,  any 
touch  of  the  romantic.  And  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  are  the  two  poets  of  Romance. 
Take  a  translator  of  no  higher  intellec- 
tual endowment  than  Mr  Hoole— ^ 
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peiflraaoae  ftnkiiQfwii  wSijantiaaLio 
the  pMoB  Niliire»  whkh  sludl  nMnre 
her  to  mtee  imo  bin  the  species  of 
acBsHiilit^  which  groonds  the  two 
poema^and  which  we  bare  said  thst  we 
desidtfete  m  the  bold  Accomtut, — 
xeed  the  poems  through  with  him,  tak- 
ing care  timt  be  vndersUnda  tbem — ae 
ftf  as  ft  matter  of  the  sort  may  be  seen 
to,  leach  kdm,  whkh  is  aU  fair,  ft  trick 
m  two  of  our  English  Terse  to  relieve 
tin  tenible  eooplet  monolcMiy— rm 
tm  eye  orer  the  MSi  om  its  wmf 
to  the  friater,  aad  be  shaH  have  es- 
ached  the  literadire  of  his  oaontrjr 
with,  if  m»4  two  rightly  reprasentaEtive, 
jet  too  jnetlfiable  Translations. 

I^rydea'a  defimee  of  the  manner  in 
whieh  fkidsr  hen  ben  made  to  spnk 
TTnjjJiih  by  Coiriey,  csnnoi  be  soBtain- 
edi  A  translaisr  most  give  the  mean- 
ing of  his  anthor  no  as  that  they  who 
are  aehoiam  m  the  vemacnlar  only-^ 
te  to  thifr  Ufead  and  nncoltivated  bo 
does  not  addraas  Mmadf-^may  be  as 
Bonriy  as  possible  so  impressed  and 
ifiected  as  adieian  in  the  eriginfti 
teagnerarebytheanthor;  orfSoaring" 
ft  Uttie  msfe  ambitbnsly,  ss  nearly  as 
may  he  as  they  were  aflheted  t» 
trimm  tlie  origtnai  woriE  was  native. 
To  Angjicise  Findar  is  not  the  ndven- 
tare;  It  is  to  HeDeniae  an  English 
leader.  Homer  is  not  dyed  in  Gre* 
eism  as  Pindar  is.  The  proiomid,  nni<» 
Tersal,  overpowering  homanity  of  Ho- 
mer nukes  him  of  the  soil  every  where. 
The  bonndsriev  of  nations;  sad  of 
laces,  fiide  ont  and  vsniBh.  He  and 
we  are  of  the  ihm33^--of  the  brotiier- 
hood— Man.  That  is  aU  tiiat  we  fed 
and  know.  The  manners  are  ft  little 
Mie  by.  Tbst  is  aU  the  difference, 
wereadan  ancestral  cbnmide,  rather 
fliftn  the  diary  of  to-dfty.  But  Pindar 
is  all  Giee]&-6reek  to  the  backbOBo* 
There  the  stately  and  spleadidmytho- 
logy  stsnds  in  its  own  power— not 
idlied  to^  OS'  by  infhsed  hmnan  blood 
— bat  estranged  flrom  as  in  ft  dfts- 
Bng,  divine  dioiy.  The*  great  theolo- 
gini  poet  of  Greeoe,  tlie  hjnnttist  of 
her  deities,  remembers,  in  celebrathi^ 
athlete  and  charioteer,  his  grave  and 
saperior  fanctlfliiD.  To  hear  Pindar  is 
English,  yon  mast  open  yonr  wings, 
and  ftwfty  to  the  field  of  Elis,  or  chef 
Isthmian  strand.  Under  the  cano- 
pying  smoke  of  London  or  Edinbargfa, 
evcft  amongst  the  beantifal  fields  of 
'England  or.ScotUmd,  there  is  nothing 


to  he  made  of  him.    Tovmmhea 
Greek  among  Greeks. 

Therefore,  in  the  Translator,  so 
condescension  to  onr  ignorvioe  at 
least.  And  no  ignoble  dread  of  our 
ignorant  prejadices.  Tbe  difficok 
connexion  of  the  thongbts  whieli 
Drjden  duly  allows  to  the  foreign 
and  andent  poet,  ft  commentiry 
might  clear,  where  it  does  as  mack 
for  the  reader  of  the  Greek ;  or  seow 
timeS)  possibly,  ft  word  mterpohued 
might  helpk  fiat  the  difficaUy  U 
translating  Pindar  is  ^te  dUtiMft 
from  his  obscarity.  F<Hr  H  is  kit 
light.  It  is  the  saper-tenestnil 
splendonr  of  the  lyrical  phraseology 
which  satisfied  tbs  Greek  hn^ia^- 
tioa,  lifted  hMo  tnumport  by  tM 
aidoui,  joy,  and  trinno^ph,  of  tiboss 
PanheUeuie  Games.  Itistte^plB, 
yet  dignified  strength  of  the  short, 
pithy,  sage  Sentences.  It  is  fbe  reii« 
dering  of  the  now  hM.  and  abmpC, 
now  eadiained  sequences  of  expres- 
sive soand,  in  those  measorea  which 
ire  hardly  yet  kaov  how  to  waa. 
It  b  not  tiie  tnA  bat  the  wing  ^dM 
Thebaa  eagle  ttiat }» the  desprndoD. 

It  is  always  defightfid  to  hear  Dry- 
den  speaking  of  Cowley.  He  was  in- 
deed ft  man  made  to  be  k>ved.  Bet 
to  stndeats  in  the  divine  art,  hispoetrf 
wiU  ftyr  ever  remain  tbe  great  poule. 
His  *^  PhidaiqiM  Odies,  written  is 
imitation  of  the  style  and  mamier  of 
theOdesofPhidar,*'arenniqa&  Cow- 
1^  was  a  scholar.  In  Latin  verse  be 
is  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  bkh 
demmasters;  andhehadmiKhGFMk. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  he  eoeid 
constme  Pindar— none  tiiat  he  cobM 
have  nnderstood  him — had  he  tried 
to  do  so.  ^^  If  a  man  shoald  Qudertsto 
to  translate  Pindar  word  for  word,  It 
woald  be  thoaght  that  one  madnia 
had  translated  another."  laitesd, 
therefiwe,  of  translating  him  ward  for 
word,  *^  the  mgenions  Cowley**  m^ 
about  imitating  his  style  and  nasaer, 
and  that  he  thoaght  might  best  to 
effected  by  chan^g  his  meamRS, 
and  dteeardliig  ahnoel  tfF  hhf  words» 
except  the  proper  nameo;  to  wlM  to 
added  many  others  <^  person  orpbce, 
yinstrions  at  the  time,  or  in  tra^tios. 
Events  and  expkrfis  brooghl  viridly 
back  by  Pindar  to  the  memoiy  <A^ 
teners,  to  whom  a  word  mBsA 
are  descanted  on  by  Cowley  m  expli' 
natoiy  strains,  often  OBfait^gfttotoiIl 
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liTiogmen.  The  two  opening  Unen  of    IMd^  a  dfttetew  a^e  without  a  tear. 
hisfirstlmitationcharactenzehisiQase.     The  others  urge  meanwhilej. 


**  Queen  of  all  harmonious  things, 
Dandog  words,  and  speaking  things.** 

The  words  do  dance  indeed;  and 
"Cowley's  Medlej'^  combines  the 
Polka  and  the  Gallopade. 

Yet  thrtmghont  these  Two  Odes  0;he 
fiecoDd  Olympic  and  the  First  Nem»- 
io)  may  be  detected  flowing  .the 
poetiy  of  Pindar.  Coo^re  Cowley 
▼ith  him— 4xK)k  in  hand— and  ever 
ndanon  yon  behold  Pindar.  Cowley 
•U  along  had  him  in  his  mind — bnt 
Cowley's  mind  played  him  queer 
trioias—bis  heart  never ;  yet  had  he  a 
teol  capable  of  taking  flight  with  the 
IMan  eagle.  There  are  many  fiae 
fines,  ^tttimental  and  descriptive,  in 
theie  extraordinary  performances. 
Ihere  is  sometimes  * '  agolden  ferment " 
ea  the  page,  which,  for  the  moment, 
pleasea  more  than  the  cold  correct- 
fieas  of  Carey.  For  exampliH-TBB 
lau  or  TBE  BuceT. 


Loathsome  to  li|ght  their  endless  tolL 
fiat  wIhho  thnoe  on  either  side 
With  firm  eodurauce  have  been  tried. 
Keeping  the  soul  exempted  still 
Through  every  chauge  from  taint  of  ill. 
To  the  tower  of  Saturn  they 
Travel  Jove^  eternal  way. 
On  tiiat  blest  Isle's  enchanted  grtnuiif 
Airs  from  ocean  breathe  aroundj 
Bum  the  br^gbt  iaiiinortal  flowery 
8oBie  on  beds,  and  some  on  bowen^ 
FroBi  the  branches  hangiDg  higb^ 
Some  fed  by  waters  where  they  Up^ 
Of  wiiose  blossoms  these  do  braid 
Armlets,  and  crowns  their  ^rowa  tp 

shade. 
Such  bliss  is  £heit*s,  assured  "by  just 

decree 
Of  Bhadamanthf  who  doth  the  judgmspit 

share 
"With  father  Saturn,  spouse  of  Khea,  she 
'Who  hath  o'er  all  in  heav'n  the  behest 

chair. 
With  them  are  Peleu9,  Cadmus  linm- 

1)er'd, 
And  he,  whom  as  in  trance  he  dum- 

bcr'd, 
Sis  mother  Thetb  waited  there, 
19oftemng  the  heart  of  Jove  with  pngpet'^ 
fier  own  Achilles,  that  o'erthrew 
Hector,  gigantic  eoluran  of  old  Tri^, 
And -valiant  Cycnus  slew. 
And  Morning's  uSlthiop  boy.'*' 

CaBcv. 


^  fitf  other  lot  ^lefaOs  tfae^ood^ 

k  life  from  trouble  free ; 

^or  with  laboriotts  han^ 

To  vea  the  stubborn  -land^ 

l^r  beat  fhe  billowy  sea 

For  a  scanty  livelihood. 

Bat  with  the  honour 'd  'Of  the 'gods, 

Who  love  the  faithful,  their  abode»; 

Bj  day  or  night  the<aun  ^ts  not  their 
'iphfltei, 

'*'  Whilst  in  the  lands  of  unexhausted  light    • 
O'er  nhich  the  godlike  sun's  unwearied  light, 
'We'er  winks. in  clouds,  nor  sleeps  in  nighty 
An  endless  spring  of  age  the  .good  eqjoy, 
WThere  neither  want  does  pinch,  nor  plenty  afey. 
There  neither  earth  nor  aea  they  plow, 
Kor  ought  to  labour  owe 
fFor  food,  that  whilst  it  nourishas  doesdeeajy 
And  in  the  lamp  of  life  conaumee  away. 
Thrice  had  these  men  through  mortal  hodian  jwnti 
J>id  thrice  the  tryal  undergo. 
Till  all  their  little  dross  was. purged  atlastf 
The  furnace  had  no  more  to  do. 
There  in  rich  Saturn's  peaceful  state 
Were  they  for  sacred  treasures  placed— 
The  Huse-discovered  world  of  Islands  Fortunate. 

Soft-footed  winds  with  tuneful  voyees  there 

Dance  through  the  ^perfumed  air. 
There  silver  rivers  through  enamell'd  meadowa^lidey 

And  golden  trees  enrich  their  side. 
^*  illustrious  leaves  no  dropping  autumn  fear^ 

And  jewels  for  their  fruit  they  bear, 

Which  by  the  blest  are  gathered 
For  bracelets  to  the  arm,  and  garlands  to  the  head. 

Here  all  the  heroes  and  their  poets  live, 

*Wise  Radamanthus  did  the  sentence  give^ 
Who  forhis  Justice  was' thought  fit 
Witb  soTereign  Saturn  on  the  bexich  to  sit. 
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Peleos  here,  and  Cadmos  rei^ii. 
Here  great  Aefailles,  wrathful  now  no  more. 

Since  his  blest  mother  (who  before 

Had  trj'd  it  on  his  bodj  in  raun) 
Dipt  now  his  sool  in  Stjgian  lake, 
Wiiich  did  from  thence  a  dirine  hardness  take. 
That  does  from  passion  and  firom  rice  inmlnerable  make. 


Carej's  commencement  is  doll — ^hia 
dose  ifl  good — bnt  the  whole  will 
never,  on  this  earth,  be  gotten  bj 
heart.  Cowley^s  conceits  are  cruel  in 
Pindar's  case — ^jet,  in  spite  of  them, 
there  is  a  strange  sublimity  in  the 
Urain — at  the  end  moral  grandeur. 
Beginald  Heber  and  Abraham  Moore 
'^-especially  Reginald— excel  Carey ; 
Imt  Pindar  in  English  is  reserved  for 
another  age. 

Dryden  dashed  at  every  poet — 
Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Persius,  Ho- 
nee,  Juvenal,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Homer — 
each  in  his  turn  unhesitatingly  doth 
be  take  into  his  translating  hands. 
In  his  Essay  on  Satire,  he  compares 
with  one  another  the  three  Roman 
8atirists ;  but  though  he  draws  their 
characters  with  his  usual  force  and 
freedom  of  touch,  they  are  not  finely 
distinctive — If  coloured  con  amore^ 
yet  without  due  consideration.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Second  Miscellany, 
he  says  of  Horace's  Satires,  that  they 
**  are  incomparably  beyond  JuvcnaFs, 
if  to  laugh  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred 
to  raillery  and  declaiming."  In  his 
Essay,  he  says,  **  In  my  particular 
opinion,  Juvenal  is  the  more  delight- 
ful writer."  And  again — **  Juvenal 
is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  masculine 
wit;  he  gives  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  I  can  bear ;  he  fally  satisfies  my 
expectation ;  he  treats  his  subject 
home;  his  spleen  is  raised,  and  he 
raises  mine.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
concernment  in  all  he  says ;  he  drives 
his  reader  along  with  him.  •  *  * 
His  thoughts  are  sharper ;  his  indig- 
nation against  vice  more  vehement; 
bis  spirit  has  more  of  the  common- 
wealth genius ;  be  treats  tyranny  and 
all  the  vices  attending  it,  as  they  de- 
serve, with  the  utmost  rigour;  and 
consequently  a  noble  soul  is  "better 
pleased  with  a  zealous  vindicator  of 
Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  tempo' 
fixing poety  a  weil-manner^d  court-slave, 
and  a  man  who  is  often  afraid  of 
laughing  in  the  right  pface,  who  is  ever 
deotnt  because  he  is  naturally  servile.^* 
la  thiB  Qiiintus  Horatios  Fiaccual 
la  Drjrden  and  Javenal  are  met 


peer  and  peer.    Indignant  scorn  and 
moral   disgust   instigated    the    ner- 
Tous  hand  of  Juvenal,  moulded  to 
wield  the  scourge  of  satire.    He  is 
an  orator   in  Terse,  speaking  with 
power  and  command,  skilled  in  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  speech,  and 
practised  in  the  weapons  of  rhetoric 
But  he  Is  nevertheless  a  poet.  Seized 
with  impressions,  you  see   his  saU 
caught  with  driving  gusts,  if  his  eye 
be  on  the  card.    He  snatches  images 
right  and  left  on  his  impetuous  way, 
and  flings  them  forth  suddenly  and 
vividly,  so  that  they  always  telL  Per- 
haps he  is  more  apt  at  binding  a  weighty 
thought  in  fewer  words  than  his  Trans- 
lator, who  felt  himself  at  this  disad- 
vantage when  he  expressively  por- 
trayed the  Latin  as  *^  a  severe  and 
compendious  language."    The  Roman 
satirist  has  more  care  of  himself ;  he 
maintains  a  prouder  step;  and  the 
justifying  incentive   to  this  kind  of 
poetry,  hate  with  disdain  of  the  vices 
and  miseries  to  be  lashed,  more  pos- 
sesses his  bosom.    And  what  a  wild 
insurrection  ofcrimes  and  vices!  What 
a  challenge  to  hate  and  disdain  in  the 
minds  in  which  the  tradition  of  the 
antique  virtues,  the  old  mores,  those 
edifiers  of  the  sublime  Republic,  had 
yet  life !    Rome  under  Nero  and  Do- 
mitian  I      Pedants    have   presumed 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  indig- 
nation,  and   have  more  than  hint- 
ed that  his  power  of  picturing  those 
enormous  profligacies  was  inspired  by 
the  pleasure  of  a  depraved  imagina- 
tion.   Never  was  there  falser  charge. 
The  times  and  the  topics  were  not  for 
delicate  handling, — they  were  to  be 
looked  at  boldly  in  the  face, — and  if 
spoken  of  at  all,  at  full,  and  with  un- 
mistakeable  words. 

There  is  no  gloating  in  his  eyes 
when  fixed  in  fire  on  guilt.  Antipathy 
and  abhorrence  load  with  more  re- 
volting colours  the  hideous  visage, 
from  which,  but  for  that  moral  pur- 
pose, they  would  recoil.  But  what, 
It  may  be  asked,  is  the  worth  and  use 
of  a  satire  that  drags  out  vices  from 
\lbiW\)ii33&%-\i«c\t^\A       \:btf»m.ln  son- 
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shine?  They  had  no  hiding-holes. 
They  a&ontei  the  daylight.  Bat  the 
qaestlon  must  be  answered  more  com- 
prehensively. The  things  told  are — 
the  connption  of  our  own  spirit  has  en- 
gendered them — and  every  great  city, 
in  one  age  or  another,  is  a  Rome. 
Consolt  Cowper.  To  know  snch 
thin^  is  one  bitter  and  offending  les- 
son m  the  knowledge  of  oar  natnre. 
For  the  pare  and  simple  sach  records 
tre  not  written.  It  is  a  galling  dis- 
dosmne,  a  frightfal  warning  for  the 
tnomalons  race  of  the  prond-impare. 
Gifford  finely  said  of  this  greatest 
of  satirists,  that,  *^  disregarding  the 
daims  of  a  vain  nrbanity,  and  fixing 
all  his  sonl  on  the  eternal  distinctions 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  he  laboured 
with  a  magnificence  of  language  pe- 
eoliar  to  himself  to  set  forth  the  love- 
liness of  virtue,  and  the  deformity 
snd  horror  of  vice,  in  fall  and  perfect 
duplay.**  The  lovelmess  of  virtne ! 
Ay,  in  many  a  picture  of  the  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  the  olden  time 
— nndaborate  but  truthiul — ever  and 
anon  presented  for  a  few  moments  to 
show  how  happy  humanity  is  in  its 
goodness,  and  how  its  wickedness  is 
degradation  and  misery.  And  there 
are  many  prolonged  lofty  strains 
soonding  the  praise  of  victorious  vir- 
tne. They  are  for  all  time — and  they, 
too,  that  magnify  and  glorify  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  then  exiled  from  the  city  it 
had  built,  and  never  more  to  have  do- 
minion there,  but  regnant  now  in 
nations  that  know  how  to  prize  the 
genios  it  still  continued  to  inspire 
when  public  virtue  was  dead. 

Yet  Dryden  has  not  been  altogether 
snccessful  with  Juvenal.  In  many 
pUces  he  is  most  slovenly — ^in  many 
daborately  coarse  beyond  the  coarse- 
ness ready-made  to  his  hand — in  some 
of  the  great  passages,  he  leaves  out 
what  he  feared  to  equal,  and,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  principles  in  his  own 
creed  on  Translation,  he  often  para- 
phrases with  all  possible  efih>ntery, 
and  lets  himself  loose  to  what  is  called 
unitation,  till  the  original  evanishes, 
to  return,  however,  on  a  sudden,  appa- 
rition-like, and  with  a  voice  of  power, 
giving  assurance  of  the  real  Juvenal. 

His  criticism  on  Lucretius  is  cha- 
racteristic of  them  both.  See  how 
rashly,  we  had  almost  said  foolishly, 
he  rates  the  Epicurean  for  his  belief 
n  the  mortality  of  the  soul.    Werv 
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there  no  better  reason  afforded  by  the 
light  of  nature,  for  a  belief  in  its  im- 
mortality than  what  Di^'den  throws 
out,  human  nature  would  not  so  ear- 
nestly have  embraced,  and  so  pro- 
foundly felt,  and  so  clearly  seen,  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

"  If  he  was  not  of  the  best  age  of  Ro- 
man poetry,  he  was  at  least  of  that 
which  preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  re- 
fined it  to  that  degree  of  perfection, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil ;  who, 
as  he  succeeded  him  in  time,  so  he  copied 
his  excellences ;  for  the  method  of  the 
Georgics  is  plainly  derived  from  him. 
Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  natu- 
rally crabbed ;  he,  therefore,  adorned  it 
with  poetical  descriptions,  and  precepts 
of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and  end-, 
ing  of  his  books,  which  you  see  Virgil 
has  imitated  with  great  success  in  those 
four  books,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  even 
his  divine  iEneid.  The  turn  of  bis 
verses  he  has  likewise  followed  in  those 
places  where  Lucretius  has  most  la- 
boured, and  some  of  his  very  lines  he 
has  transplanted  into  his  own  works, 
ifrithout  much  variation.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character 
of  Lucretius,  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and 
genius,)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble 
pride,  and  positive  assertion  of  his 
opinions.  He  is  every  where  confident 
of  his  own  reason,  and  assuming  an  ab- 
solute command,  not  only  over  his  vul- 
gar reader,  but  even  his  patron  Mem- 
mius.  For  he  is  always  bidding  him 
attend,  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him ; 
and  using  a  magisterial  authority  white 
he  instructs  him.  From  his  tune  to 
ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our 
poet  and  philosopher  of  Malmesbury. 
This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who, 
though  often  in  the  wrong,  yet  seems 
to  deal  bona  fide  with  his  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he 
thinks ;  in  which  plain  sincerity,  I  be- 
lieve, he  differs  firom  our  Hobbes,  who 
could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least 
doubt  of  some  eternal  truths,  which  he 
has  opposed.  But  for  Lucretius,  he 
seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he 
is  beforehand  with  his  antagonists; 
urging  for  them  whatever  he  imagined 
they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the 
future ;  all  this  too,  with  so  much  scorn 
and  indignationi  as  if  he  were  assored 
of  the  triumph  Wore  he  entered  into 
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the  lists.     From  this  loblime  and  daring 
genius  of  bis,  it  must  of  necessity  come 
to  pasS)  that  his  thoughts  must  be  mas- 
culine, full  of  argumentation,  and  that 
sufficiently  warm.     From  the  same  fiery 
temper  proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  perpetual  torrent  of 
his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his 
subject  does  not  too  much  constrain  the 
quickness  of  his  fancy.     For  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
have  been  every  where  as  poetical  as 
he  is  in  his  descriptions,  and  in  the 
moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if  he  had 
not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system 
of  nature,  than  to  delight.     But  he  was 
bent  on  making  Memmius  a  materiafist, 
and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible 
power ;  in  short,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  forgot  sometimes  to  be 
a  poet.     These  are  the  considerations 
which  I  had  of  that  author,  before  I  at- 
tempted to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And,  accordingly,  I  laid  by  my  natural 
^tiffidence  and  scepticism  for  a  while,  to 
take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which^ 
as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character  as  to 
make  him  that  individual  poet.     As  for 
his  opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  they  are  so  absurd,  that  I  can- 
not, if  I  would,  believe  them.     I  think 
a  future  state   demonstrable   even  by 
natural  arguments;   at  least,  to  take 
away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only 
a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 
solves before  hand  not  to  live  morally. 
9ut,  on  the  other  side,  the  thought  of 
being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burden 
insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.     We  naturally  aim 
it  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have 
it  confined  to  the  shortness  of  our  pre- 
sent being  ;  especially  when  we  consi- 
4er  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in 
this  world,  and  vice  fortunate ;  so  that 
It  is  hope  of  futurity  alone,  that  makes 
jbhis  life  tolerable  in  expectation  of  a 
better.     Who  would  not  commit  all  the 
ftfcesses  to  which  he  is  prompted  by 
hit  natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  security  while  he  is  alive, 
and  be  incapable  of  punishment  after 
h»  is  dead  ?     If  he  be  cunning  and  se- 
cret enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is 
|io  band  of  morality  to  restrain  him ; 
fer  fame  and  reputation  are  weak  ties  ; 
,Biany  men  have  not  the  least  sense  of 
them.    Powerful  men  are  only  awed 
bj  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  inte- 
rest} and  that  not  always,  when  a  pas- 
sion is  predominant;  and  no  man  will 
be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  duty 
,  wh^9  h»  /pay  safely  transffreas.  them. 
Jlie§e  are  mj  thoogbts  *abstzictedl;fi 


and  without  entering  into  the  notions 
of  our  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  pro- 
per business  of  divines. 

'*  But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this 
poem  (which  I  have  turned  into  Eng- 
lish) not  belonging  to  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a 
reasonable  man,  to  make  him  less  in 
love  with  life,  and  consequently  in  less 
apprehension  of  death.  Such  are  the 
natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  per- 
petual enjoyment  of  the  same  things ; 
the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  which 
make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures, the  decay  of  understanding  and 
memory,  which  render  him  contempti- 
ble, and  useless  to  others.  These,  and 
many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically 
urged,  so  beautifully  expressed,  so 
adorned  with  examples,  and  so  admi- 
rably raised  by  the  protopopeia  of  na- 
ture, who  is  brought  in  speaking  to  her 
ohildren  with  so  much  authority  and 
Tigour,  deserve  the  pains  I  have  taken 
with  them,  which,  I  hope,  have  not  been 
unsuccessful  or  unworthy  of  my  author; 
at  least,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  own, 
that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea> 
TOurs,  which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ; 
and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the 
review  of  any  thing  I  have  done  in  this 
author." 

Lncreticis  is  a  poet  of  a  snblimer 
order  than  Dryden.  Yet  have  they 
psychical  affinities.  The  msh  of 
poetical  composition  characterizes  both 
— a  ready  pomp  and  splendour — more 
prodigality  than  economy — bold 
felicity  rather  than  finish,  though 
neither  is  that  wanting— mastery  oi 
langaagc  and  measure — touches  from 
the  natural  world,  that  fall  in  more  as 
a  colouring  of  style,  than  the  utter- 
ances of  a  heart  imbued  with  a  deep 
love  of  nature.  Indeed,  if  the  genial 
belongs  to  the  physiognomy  of  Dry- 
den's  writing,  the  cordial  is  hardly  a 
constituent  in  the  character  of  either 
poet,  although  at  need  both  can  find 
eloquent  expression  even  for  the  pa- 
thetic. In  both,  if  in  different  mea- 
6are,  a  sceptical  vein  is  inherent ;  but 
in  Lucretius  this  arms  itself  in  logic, 
^nd  he  appears  in  his  cosmogony  as  a 
philosophical  atheist.  In  Diyden  it 
might  seem  rather  a  h amour  leaned 
to,  because  on  that  side  lies  the  plea- 
sure of  mockery  and  scoffing.  Lucre- 
tius pleads  his  philosophy  like  a  man 
who  is  incredulous  in  earnest.  But 
Yoa  can  seldom  say  what  it  is  that 
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unless  it  be,  in  his  better  and  hap- 
pier undertakings,  his  own  part  in 
executing  the  work.  The  subject?- 
matter  might  seem  almost  always 
rather  accidentally  brought  to  him, 
than  affectionately  sought  by  him; 
once  out  of  his  hands,  it  is  dLir 
missed  from  his  heart ;  he  oiftea 
seems  utterly  to  have  forgotten 
opinions  and  persons  in  whom,  not 
long  before,  he  had  taken  the  liveliest 
interest — careless  of  inconsistencies 
even  in  the  same  essay,  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  self-contradicting  of  mor- 
tals. No  man,  some  say,  has  a  right 
to  question  another's  religious  faith, 
but  ^  men  have  a  right  to  judge  of 
the  professed  principles  on  which  It 
has  been  adopted,  when  those  prin- 
ciples have  been  triumphantly  pro- 
pounded to  the  public  in  controver- 
sial treatises  of  elaborate  verse. 
To  reason  powerfully  not  only  in 
verse  but  rhyme,  is  no  commoo 
achievement,  and  such  fame  is  justly 
Dryden's ;  but  how  would  the  same 
reasoning  have  looked  in  prose  ? 
^i4  ^ntroversy  with  IStillingfleet 
fihQW9-r-bu(  so  80.  Poes  Lucretina 
write  from  a  itrong  heart  and  a  se- 
dDcedQPderstaqdiug?  Or,  is  it  now 
to  be  quoted  as  a  blameable  unbelief 
that  ndded  itself  of  the  Greek  and 
Koman  Heaven  and  Hell  ?  There  is 
<nie  great  aud  essential  difference  on 


the  side  of  the  EpicureaQ.  An  ori- 
ginal poet,  he  ;seems^  speak  from  a 
sweeping  conteippUtio9  f4  the  uni- 
verse. We  gr^dffe  ti^  the  bound- 
less exuberance  of  psaiMting  ^ould  go 
to  decorate  t\^  argumentation  of  an 
unfruitful  system  of  lim^rfne.  We 
want  the  sympathy  witb  the  purpose 
ef  the  poet,  that  should  for  us  har- 
monise the  poem.  He  often  strikes 
singularly  high  tones.  Witness,  among 
many  other  great  passages,  bis  argu- 
ment on  death,  and  his  thunder- 
storm. And  had  the  description  of 
the  heifer  bemoaning  and  seeking  her 
lost  calf  been  Virgil's,  we  should  have 
thought  it  had  sprung  from  the  heart 
of  rural  simplicity  and  love.  Dry- 
den  and  Lucretius  ame  in  the  ne- 
gligent indifference  which  they  show, 
when  mere  argumentation  is  in  hand, 
to  smoothness  and  ornament,  and  also 
in  the  wonderful  facility  with  which 
they  compel  logical  forms  to  obey 
the  measure.  Tner^  tbey  are  indeed 
truly  great. 

Lucretius*s  magnificent  openmg  has 
invited  Dryden  to  put  forth  his 
happiest  strength.  The  profuse  t|d» 
qucnce  and  beauty  of  the  origipal  is 
rendered.  The  psssage,  whi^  pay 
compete  with  any  piece  of  translatioa 
in  the  language,  is,  with  Dryden,  a 
fragment  :--ir 


**  Bellght  of  human  kind,  and  gods  abovej 
Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  Queen  of  Love ; 
Whose  vital  power,  air,  earth,  and  sea  supplies, 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  bom  beneath  the  roUinr  i|^ef  | 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might. 
Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear^ 
And  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear ; 

'  For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  dresi ; 
for  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breasib 
And  heaven  itself  with  more  serene  and  pater  light  is  hleil* 
For  when  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead. 
And  a  new  scene  of  nature  stands  display 'd, 
"Whea  teeming  buds,  and  cheerful  greens  appear* 
Aad  western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  j^far ; 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  express. 
Whose  natiTe  songs  thy  genial  fire  confess ; 
Then  savage  beasts  bound  o*er  their  slighted  foejt 
Struck  with  thy  darts,  au4  tempt  the  raging  (tpo^. 
AU  nature  is  thy  gift ;  earth,  air,  and  %eai 
Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny, 
9tuug  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 
0*er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plaip» 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  uncontroll*d  and  boundless  rei|;n^ 
Through  aU  the  living  regions  dost  thpu  moTSft 
And  soatterH  where  thou  goest,  tiba  UkSli  i(e«Aa  e&\»'iv 
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Siiiee»  then,  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  power ;  since  nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear. 
Or  beautiful  or  lovesome  can  appear ; 
Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire. 
And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire ; 
■  WhUe  all  thy  province.  Nature,  I  survey, 
And  fling  to  Memmins  an  immortal  lay 

Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  where  thy  wondrous  power  dliplay : 
To  Meounius,  under  thy  sweet  influence  bom. 
Whom  thou  with  all  thy  gpfts  and  graces  dost  adorn ; 
The  rather  then  assist  my  muse  and  me^ 
Infbsing  verses  worthy  Um  and  thee. 
Meantime  on  land  and  sea  let  barbarous  discord  oeasa^ 
And  loll  the  listening  world  in  universal  peace. 
To  thee  mankind  their  soft  repose  must  owe. 
For  thou  alone  that  blessing  canst  bestow  ; 
Because  the  brutal  business  of  the  war 
Is  managed  by  thy  dreadful  servant's  care ; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 
The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love ; 
And  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  liei^ 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  eyes. 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny. 
Thy  charms  in  that  auspicious  moment  try ; 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore. 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 

Exodlent  English !  and  excellently  himselfL    The  wearineas  of  the  loig 

repreaentatiye  of  the  Latin  I  labour  mnst  often  apologise  for  ia- 

jOiyden   sometimes  estranges    his  gaor,  where  the  claims  of  the  matter 

langnage  firom  valgar  use  by  a  La-  are  less  importunate.    But  it  is  not 

tinism;  (he,  himself,  insists  upon  this,  easy — when  calling  for   companMtt 

as  a  deliberate  act  of  enriching  oar  some  of  the  majestic  or  setter  stnios 

poor  and  barbarous  tongue ;)  and  in  into  which  Virgil  has  thrown  his  M 

lus  highest  writings,  even  where  he  soul,  which  he  has  wroni^t  with  his 

has  good  matter  that  will  sustain  it-  most  loving  and  exquisite  skill— wbol- 

self  at  due  poetical  height,  here  and  ly  to  shut  the  door  of  belief  against 

there  he  has  touches  of  an  oma-  the  uncharitable  suggestion,— that  the 

mental,   imi^ttive,    and  false   poet-  Translator  less  UveLily  apprehended, 

leal  diction.     Bat  that   is  not   his  than  yon  yourself  do,  some  VirigiliaD 

own  style — not  the  style  which  he  charm,  which  lay  away  from  his  ows 

uses  where  he  is  fully  himself.    This  manner  of  thinking,  and  feeling,  and 

is  pure  English,  simple,  masculine ;  of  poetical  art. 

tnmed   into  poetry  by  a  true  life  The  story,  so  manrellous  and  pi- 

of  expression,  and  by  the  inhering  thetic,  of  the  Thracian  harper-kifig, 

melody  of  the  nnmlxars.    That  Lu-  and  his  bride  stung  by  the  serpent,  is 

cretian  Exordium  he  mnst  have  writ-  from  of  old  the  own  tale  of  loven  and 

ten  in  one  of  his  happiest  veins — ^un-  poets.    The  heart  of  the  Lover  dares 

der  the  sting  of  the  poetical  oestrum,  the  terrific  and  unimaginaMe  road; 

It  is  an  instance  where  he  was  called  and  the  voice  and  hand  of  the  Minstrel 

to  his  task  by  desire.  snbdne    all   impossibilities.     Virgil 

In  his  greatest  undertaking — his  was  fortunate  in  a  link,  which  gave 

Translation  of  Virgil— he  often  had  to  to  bis  Italian  Man  of  the  Fidds  as 

write  when  the  fervour  was  low  and  interest  in  the  antique,  strange,  and 

slack.   The  task  was  to  be  driven  on  ;  touching  Hellenic  tradition ;  and  ke 

and  it  was  Inck  if  the  best  places  of  his  has  improved  his  opportunity  wor- 

author  fell  to  the  uncertain  hour  of  thily  of  his  theme,  of  his  work,  and 

his  own  inspiration.    So  possibly  we  of  himself.   The  dexterous  episode  of 

may  understand  why  sometimes,  when  Aristasus*  visited  with  a  pJagne  is 

his  original  seems  to  challenge  a  full  his  bee-hives,  for  his  fianlt  m  the 

^ertion  of  ppiy^r«  he  comes  short  of  death  of  Eury  dice,  ends,  andbyen^g 
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ODnsnmmatea,  the  poem  which  took 
^  in  the  soul  of  the  MlDcian  piongh- 
hoj,  and  to  which  the  chief  artist  of 
Angostan  Borne  was  content  in  be- 
qneathfaig  the  perpetual  tmst  of  his 
fame.  Impassioned,  profound  ten- 
derness,—the  creating  high  and  pure 
spiritof  bean^ — the  outwardly  watch- 
fol  and.  sensitive  eje  and  ear — ^with 
tones  at  will  fetched  by  listening  ima- 
gioaticm  from  the  great  deep  of  the 
'wonderfhl,  the  solemn,  the  sublime, 
-4he8e,  and  crowning  these,  that 
sweet,  and  subtle,  and  rare  mastery, 
which  avails,  through  translucent 
words,  to  reveal  quick  or  slow  motions 
and  varying  hues  of  the  now  visible 
mind— which  on  the  stream  of  arti- 
colate  sounds  rolls  along,  self-evolv- 
ing, and  changing  as  the  passion 
diaDges,  a  power  of  music,— these  all 
are  surprisingly  contained  within  the 
Sbvintt-Fivb  YERflEs  which  unfold 
the  anger  of  Orpheus,  now  a  forlorn 
aad  yet  powerful  ghost,  and  of  the 
Kjmi^  once  her  companions,  for  the 
twice-lost  Eurydice. 

It  is  a  hard  but  a  fair  trial  to  set 
the  Translator  against  the  best  of  his 
author.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Dry- 
den,  matched  against  the  best  of  Vir- 
gil, has  done  his  best.  We  have  not 
room  for  the  whole  diamond,  but  shall 
%Uy  one  or  two  of  the  brightest  fa- 
cets. Who  has  forgotten  that  shrink- 
ing of  the  awed  and  tender  imagina- 
tk)o,  which  shuns  the  actual  telling 
that  Enrydlce  died?  Which  an- 
noimoes  her  as  doomed  to  die — Mori- 
^f^t  then  says  merely  that  she  did 
not  see  in  the  deep  grass  the  huge 
▼ater-snake  before  her  feet  guarding 
the  river-bank  along  which  she  fled ! 
and  then  turns  to  pour  on  the  ear  the 
clamorous  wail  of  her  companions. 

"  lib  qnideniy  dam  te  fiigeret  per  flumina 

prwje|», 
'BUBuiem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moriiv^ 

f^  paella 
Scrrantem  ripaa  alti  non  vidit  in  herbA." 

,  At  this  first  losing  of  Enrydlce,  the 
impetuous,  wild  wail  of  the  Nymph- 
s<|steriiood  may,  in  the  verse  of  the 
Mantoan,  be  heard  with  one  burst, 
swelling  and  ringing  over  how  many 
hiUs,  champaigns,  and  rivers ! 

^  At  choros  aeqaalis  Dryadom  clamore 

•opraooe 
Wltrmit  montes :  flenmt  Rhodopein 
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tellus, 
Atque  Getae,  atqoe  Hebros,  et  Actias 

Orithyia.- 

That  the  vivid  emphasis  of  a  stormy 
sorrow— given  to  a  picture  of  sound 
in  the  foregoing  verses,  by  that 
distinctiveness  of  the  multitudinous 
repetition — declines  in  the  melodious 
four  English  representatives  to  a  great- 
ly more  generalized  expression,  must, 
one  may  think,  be  ascribed  to  Dry- 
den*s  despair  of  reconciling  in  his  own 
rougher^  tongue  the  geography  and 
the  music.  Nevertheless,  the  version 
is  evidently  and  successfully  studied, 
to  mourn  and  complain. 

''But  all  her  fellow  nymphs  the  moun- 
tains tear 

With  loud  himenty  and  break  the  yield- 
ing air: 

The  realms  of  Mars  remuimor  all 
around. 

And  echoes  to  the  Athenian  shores 
resound." 

It  is  good,  but  hardly  reaches  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  clamour,  so  pas- 
sionate, dirge-like,  unearthly,  and 
supernatural  —  at  once  telling  the 
death  —  as  they  say  that  in  some 
countries  the  king's  death  is  never 
told  in  words,  but  with  a  clangour  of 
shrieks  only  from  the  palace-top, 
which  is  echoed  by  voices  to  voices  on 
to  the  borders  of  his  kingdom — at  once, 
we  say,  supplying  this  point  of  the 
relation,  and  impressing  upon  you  the 
superhuman  character  of  the  mourners, 
who  are  able  not  only  to  deplore,  but 
likewise  mysteriously  and  mightily  to 
avenge. 

The  next  three  lines  are  also,  as 
might  be  presumed,  at  the  height,  for 
they  describe  the  paragon  of  lovers 
and  harpers  harping  h&  affliction  of 
love — 

''Ipse  cavA  solans  legrum  testadine  amo- 

rem, 
Te   dalcis   conjuzi    te  solo    in  litore 

secnm^ 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente,  cane* 

bat!" 

Musical,  dolorous  iteration,  iteration  I 
Musical,  woe-begone  iteration,  itera- 
tion !    What  have  we  in  English  ? 

''  The  unhappy  husband,  husband  now 

no  more. 
Did,  on  his  tuneM  harp,  his  loss  de- 

plore. 
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And  sought  bU  mournfal  mind  with 

music  to  restore. 
Qn  thee«   dear   wife^   in   desarts    all 

alone. 
He  call*d,  sighed,  sang  ;  hb  griefs  with 

day  began, 
Kor  were  they  fin^*d  with  the  setting 

sun." 

Studied  Terses  nndoabtedly — ^musi- 
eal,  and  monrnftd,  and  iterative.  The 
two  triplets  of  rhyme  have  unquestion- 
ably this  meaning ;  and  the  bold  choice 
of  the  homely  -  aflbctionate,  ^*  dear 
19^*'  to  render  the  more  ornate  ^*  dukia 
eanhiXj^  is  of  a  sincere  simplicity, 
and  as  good  English  as  may  be.  We 
see  here  a  poetical  method  of  equiva- 
lents— for  *^on  thee  he  calTd^  tigVd^ 
Mfl^/Ma  intended  to  render  the  urgency 
and  incessancyof  Te,  Te,  Te,  Te!  But 
the  singular  and  purely  Virgilian  arti- 
fice of  construction  in  the  second  and 
third  line,  is  abandoned  without  hope 
of  imitation. 

Orpheus  goes  down  into  hell. 

"  Taenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis> 
Et  eaiigantem  nlgirl  formidlna  lucum 
IngressQS,   Maaesqaa  adiit,  Begemqnt 

tremendum, 
Nsedaque  hnmaais  pveoibiis  mansnfwaert 

eorda." 

"  Even  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  his  way,  thro'  forests  void  of 

light, 
And  dared  amidst  the  trembling  ghosts 

to  sing, 
And  stood  before  the  inexorable  king.** 

They  are  good  verses,  and  might 
satisfy  an  English  reader  who  knew 
not  Uie  original :  albeit  they  do  not  at- 
tain— how  should  they  ?— to  the  sullen 
weight  of  dark  dread  that  loads  the 
Latm  Hexameters.    Look  at  that — 

REOEMQUB  TREME1TDT7M  !      And  thoU^ 

still,  the  insisting  upon  something 
more !  To  what  nameless  Powers  do 
they  belong — ^those  unassigned  hearts, 
tbM  ^re  without  the  experience  and 
intelligence  of  complying  with  human 

pwyprs? 

The  infatuation — cfe»i«n<i»^-vhich, 
«i  (he  rerg»  of  th»  rejalAa^i  light, 
turns  back  too  soon  the  head  ^  Or- 
fdbeus  towards  her  who  follows  juii^ 
Is  by  Virgil  ^aJbd  to  be 

«« %»S0oenlaifmdem,jicir«iit  fA  igiMr 
cer^  Manes ! " 

A  verse  awful  by  the  measwe  which 
it  pseserres  .betwaeBlfae  lia]nan.of  ithe 
first  half — iffnascenda  ^^niftei^-aad 


the  infernal  of  the  second  half— scve  ^ 
gi  ignascere  Mcmes,  It  places  before  uti 
in  comparison,  the  Flexible,  whic^y 
lives  in  sunshine  upon  the  esrth-r* 
and  the  Inflexible,  which  reigivft  in  th;  > 
gloom  of  Erebus  underneath  It. 

What  does  Dryden  ?  He  takes  dow^ 
the  still,  severe  majesty  of  VM  ^ 
too  much  of  the  Flexible— t(y  a  mm 
dose  of  humanity, 

^  A  Aialt   wUek  mag  pmim  mi^ 

MOSttff, 

1fir0  ^vsrs  jnt^^  w  cmU  WI  t«- 
give." 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  has  Un- 
self  quoted  the  line  of  Virgil  wHh  greit 
pnuse,  as  one  that  approdehes,  withia 
measure,  to  an  Ovidian  < *  torn."  Hs 
has  himself  overstepped  the  neanrBi 
and  made  it  quite  Ovidian. 

The  four  verses  which  deeerlhe  Ihs 
fault  of  Orpheus,  and  the  peresptios  ef 
it  in  hell,  are  unsurpassed: — 

''Restitit;  Eur jfdicenqueanam  Jain  l«ef 

sub  ipsi, 
Immemor,  heu!   yictusque  tnim  Tfr 

spexit.    Ibi  omnis 
EfFusus  labor :  at<}ue  immitif  ropts  t/r 

ranni 
Fcedera :  terque  firagor  stagnis  anfitw 

Avemis. 

Only  note  thd  growiiig  p«4«  fm 
the  beloved  name  to  the  aaainf  of  49 
dread  act.    Eubt^icw- 


em  ^taii--ft^FBxiT.  Five  lisl^l 
Look,  too,  wha|;  a  long  way  «a  in  Af 
veiae  that  sin  of  backwaid-lookiag  bn 
brought  you.  There  shall  hardly )» 
fouad  another  verae  ia  Vifi^  vUd 
has  a  pause  of  tjufit  magpiaiis  at 
that  #idVaoce,  in  the  meaiuiy.  U  k 
a  great  atretditeg  on  of  the  ^kaifk^ 
against 'the  lapr  of  mBski  wikk 
usuallv  controls  you  to  place  tto 
logieu  In  cofnddence  with  the  vm- 
cal — stop;  but  here  yon  are  urged oi 
into  the  very  midst,  and  beyond  the 
^Dcudst,  of  the  last  dactyl-4  mm4 
deigfat  which  must  n^eds  faeightea 
that  lading,  iaapceaaed  ^  fhe  ^- 
ttfltioflatractwre,  of  a  voloataiy  wift 
'"^  ttiiwiUingaess  to  «tter  aha  wKt 
jbMf^t  with  teevteble  4eath-lhit 
uaovtal  iibsv«sitI  Alter  ahia,  Aeia 
is  hereno  poui>ad  out  toft  ■aaciart- 
Mig  Jind  ^^adiogr^fitol  teR9  '»  ^ 
deep  note  of  victory— the  j^HiOluai- 

4loB  «oinidi«g.o«t  ftom  4te  alovti  ^ 
the  prise  which  was  camed^fiB  x** 
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gained.  Thrice  down — down — as  low 
aa  the  pooli  of  Avernos  breaka  out  a 
peal— - 

**  Terque  ftragor  stagnis  auditus  Aver- 
nis." 

This  is  the  master  with  whom — 
and  this  the  language,  and  this  the 
measure  with  which — our  translator 
competes — *^  imparUma  armia.^^ 

"For,   near  the  confines  of   ethereal 

ligbt. 
And  longing  fov  tha  glimmering  of  a 

light. 
The  unwary  loTer  cast  hi«  ejea  behind. 
Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  master  of  hia 

mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhaled  in  empty 

smoke. 
And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a 

look. 
Three  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gare  the 

sign 
Of  covenants  broke ;   three  peals    of 

thunder  join." 

The  falling  off— the  failure  at  the 
end  is  deplorable  indeed ;  yet  Dry^ 
den  recoTers  himself,  and  much  of 
what  follows  is  very  fine. 

The  outline  of  the  Uiad  interests 
man's  everyday  heart.  A  wife  car- 
ried off— the  retalUtion — an  invasion 
or  siege — a  fair  captive  withheld 
from  ransom — a  displeased  God  send- 
bg  a  plague — ^a  high  prince  wronged, 
offended,  sullenly  withdrawn  to  his 
tent — war  prosperous  and  adverse — a 
dear  friend  lost  and  wailed — a  general 
by  his  death  reconciled — that  death 
avenged — a  dead  son  redeemed  by  his 
father,  and  mourned  by  his  people, — 
To  receive  all  this  sufferance  into 
the  heart's  depths,  wants  no  specific 
association — no  grounding  historical 
knowledge.  By  viitue  of  those  anthro- 
pieal  elements — ^which  are,  by  a 
ehange  of  accidents,  one  to  him  and  you, 
Homer,  who  happens  to  be  a  Greek, 
makes  you  one,  and  a  Trojan  too, 
or  rather  you  are  with  him  in  the 
human  regions,  and  that  fact  sufiiceth 
for  all  your  soul's  desires.  But, 
though  no  critic,  and  unversed  in 
the  laws  of  Epos,  which  by  the 
way  are  only  discoverable  in  the 
poem  which  he  created  in  obedience 
to  them,  and  that  were  first  revealed 
to  him  from  heaven  by  its  inspiring 
genius — nevertheless,  you  are  affected 
throughout  all  your  being  by  those 
laws,  and  but  bf  tbem  eoiud  not  ka?c 


been  made  ^^  greater  than  you  know^* 
by  the  Iliad.  For  the  main  action, 
or  AcbiUcld,  though  you  ms^  not 
know  it,  has  four  great  steps.  Froii\ 
Achilles*  wrong  by  Agamemnon  to  thQ 
death  ofPatroclus,  is  a  movement  of  onc^ 
tenor.  From  the  death  of  Patroclus  to 
the  death  of  Hector,  is  an  entirely  new 
movement,  though  causally  bound  la 
the  closest  manner  to  that  antecedent. 
The  Games  and  Funeral  ofPatroclus  ia 
an  independent  action.  The  Restora- 
tion of  Hector's  body  is  a  dependent, 
and  necessarily  springing  action,  hav- 
ing a  certain  subsistency  within  itself. 
To  the  whole  the  seat  of  moving  power 
is  the  bosom  of  Achilles.  All  tho 
parts  have  perfect  inter -obligation. 
Cut  away  any  one,  and  there 
would  be  not  a  perilous  gash,  but  a 
detruncation  fatal  to  the  living  frame. 
There  is  vital  integrity  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Nowhere  can 
you  stop  till  the  great  poet  stops. 
Then  you  obtain  rest — not  glad  rest ; 
for  say  not  that  the  Iliad  ends  hap- 
pily. The  spirit  of  war  sits  on  tne 
sepulchral  mound  of  Hector  expecting 
its  prey,  and  the  topmost  towers  <^ 
Ilion,  in  the  gloom  of  doom,  lower 
•with  the  ruining  that  shall  soon  hide 
Mount  Ida  in  a  night  of  dust. 

Forbid  it,  ye  muses  all !  that  we 
should  whisper  a  word  in  dispraise  o( 
Maro.  But  for  what  it  is,  not  for  what 
it  is  not,  we  love  the  iBueid.  The 
wafting  over  sea  from  an  Asiatic  to 
an  Italian  soil,  and  the  setting  there  of 
the  acorn,  which  by  the  decree  of  the 
Destinies  shall,  in  distant  ages,  grow 
up  into  Rome,  and  the  overshadow- 
ing Roman  Empire — this  majestio 
theme  appeals  to  the  reason,  and  to 
the  reason  taught  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  deliberate,  not  an 
impassioning  interest.  And  how  dOK 
minionless  over  our  sympathy  has  the 
glowing  and  tender-hearted  Virgil, 
perhaps  unavoidably,  made  the  Hera^ 
who  impersonates  his  rational  inte- 
rest! How  unlike  is  thi^  iEneas  tQ 
that  Achilles,  round  whose  young 
head,  sacred  to  glory.  Homer  has  ga- 
thered, as  about  one  magnetic  centre, 
his  tearful,  fiery,  turbulent,  majestic, 
and  magnanimous  humanities ! 

Confess  we  must,  reluctantly,  that 
^neaa  chills  the  ^ueid.  It  was  not 
that  Virgil  had  embraced  a  design 
greater  than  hi^  poetical   stren^h« 

Bui  iinuVaxG^mi  ^Jmirw  ^^^  ^»W5?«^ 
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nnfortmiatelj,  nnpoetically,  condition- 
ed. That  political  foundation  itself 
is  to  be  made  good  bj  aggressive 
arms ;  and  hy  tearing  a  betrothed 
and  enamonred  beantiful  bride  from 
the  yonthfol  and  stately  chivalrons 
prince,  her  lover,  slain  in  tight  agunst 
the  invaders ;  whilst  the  poor  girl  is 
to  be  made  over  to  a  widower,  of 
whose  gfdlantiy  the  most  that  we 
know  is  his  ill-care  of  his  wife,  and 
his  running  away  from  his  mistress. 

And  thns,  alasl  it  cannot  be  denied, 
the  design  of  the  jEnds  is  carried 
through  without  our  great  natural 
sympathies,  as  respects  its  end — 
against  them  as  respects  its  means. 
£a  insuperable  difficulty !  Did  Virgil 
mistake,  then,  in  taking  the  subject  ? 
One  hudly  dares  say  so.  The  na- 
tional tradition  offers  to  the  national 
Epic  poet  the  national  Epic  transac- 
tion; and  he  accepts  the  offer.  In 
domg  so  he  allies  by  his  theme 
his  own  to  the  Homeric  Epos.  With 
all  this,  however,  we  do  feel  that 
flerr,  and  all-powerful,  and  all-com- 
prehensive genius  projects  the  out- 
line of  the  lUad  upon  the  canvass ; 
whilst  in  this  poetical  history  of  the 
Trojan  plantation  in  Italy,  we  can* 
ascribe  to  the  general  disposition  and 
invention  hardly  more  than  a  prudent 
and  skilM  intelligence.  But  the  poet- 
ical soul,  the  creative  fire  then  enters 
to  possess  the  remainder  of  the  task. 
Was,  after  all,  a  pitched  battle  not 
exactly  the  thing  in  the  world  the 
most  kindly  to  the  feelings  and  the 
best  meted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  poet,  commissioned  to  renown 
with  verse  the  people  who  fought 
more,  and  more  successful,  pitched 
battles  than  any  other  in  the  world  ? 

Were  Virgil  to  write  now,  and  you 
had  to  allot  him  his  theme,  what 
would  it  be?  A  romance  of  knight- 
errantry  ?  Ton  would  allot  him  none. 
You  would  leave  him  free  to  the  sug- 

SMtions  of  his  own  delicious  spirit 
ut  he  thought  himself  bound  to  the 


Latin  Epos.  To  speak  in  true  critiod 
severity,  the  JEneis  has  no  Hero.  It 
has  a  HEBOiKB.  And  who,  pray,  is 
SHE  ?  The  seven-hilled  Queen  of  the 
World.  Like  another  Cybele,  with 
her  turreted  diadem,  and  gods  for 
her  children,  in  her  arms  and  in  her 
lap.    Herself  heaven-descended^Ix- 

PBBIAL  BOME. 

The  two  prophetical  Episodes— 
the  Mnster  of  the  pre-existiog 
ghosts  before  the  eyes  of  the  great 
human  ancestor,  An<diise8,  in  his  £lj- 
slum — and  those  anticipatory  nanratiTS 
Embossings  of  the  Vulcanian  shield, 
become  in  this  view  integral  and  prin- 
cipal portions  of  the  poem.  Tbtt 
reviewing  beside  that  Elysian  river, 
of  the  souls  that  are  to  animate  Bo- 
man  breasts,  and  to  figure  in  Bomaa 
chronicles,  nive  opportunity  to  Viigil 
of  one  Prophecy  that  mingled  moon- 
ing with  triumph,  and  triumph  with 
mourning.  Victorious  over  the  Fonic 
— ^victorious  over  ^e  Gallic  foe— 
canrying  to  the  temple  the  arms 
which  he,  a  leader,  stripped  fiom  a 
leader — the  third  coosecrator  of  sacfa 
spoils — goes  Maicellus.  But  who 
is  He  that  moves  at  Uie  side  of  the 
hero  ?  A  youth,  disUngnisbed  by  his 
beauty  and  by  his  lustrous  anna. 
The  Souls  throng,  with  offidoos 
tumult,  about  him — and  how  moch 
he  resembles  his  great  compaoioo! 
But  on  his  destined  brow  sits  no 
triumphal  lustre — mists  and  nigbt 
cling  about  his  head.  Who  is  it? 
iEneas  enquires — and  Anchises  wooM 
fain  withhold  the  reply.  It  is  the 
descendant  of  that  elder  MaroeUos; 
and  promises,  were  fatal  decrees 
mutable,  to  renew  the  prowess  and 
praises  of  his  famed  progenitor.  Fatal 
decrees  might  not  change,  and  the 
nephew  of  Augustus,  the  destined  snc- 
cesser  of  his  reign,  and  the  hopOA  of 
the  Bomans — obiit.  Ton  have 
often  wept  over  Virgii^s 
are  Diyden*s : — 


''  iEneas  here  beheld,  of  form  dlTine, 

A  godlike  youth  in  glittering  armour  ahine^ 

With  great  filarcellua  keeping  equal  pace ; 

But  gloomy  were  hia  eyes,  dejected  was  his'&oe. 

He  saw,  and  wond*ring,  aak*d  his  airy  gnid€^ 

What  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  pre88*d  the  heroli  aUb  f 

'  His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name  ? 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  aame ! 

Observe  the  crowds  that  compaaa  him  around ; 

AU  gase,  and  all  adnure,  and  r^  a  ihontSag  sound : 


im.'}  North's  SpedmeM  of  Hit  Briiah  Oificff. 

But  hoT*ri]|g  mists  around  his  brows  are  spread. 

And  night,  with  sable  shades,  involve  his  head.' 

'  Seek  not  to  know  (the  ghost  replied  with  tears) 

The  sorrows  of  thy  sons  in  future  years. 

This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 

Shall  just  be  shown  on  earth,  then  snatch*d  away. 

The  gods  too  high  had  raised  the  Roman  state. 

Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great. 

What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian  field ! 

How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield  I 

What  funeral  pomp  shall  floating  Tyber  see. 

When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the  sad  solemnity ! 

Ko  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give. 

No  youth  afford  so  great  a  cause  to  grieve. 

l*he  Trojan  honour,  and  the  Roman  boast. 

Admired  when  living,  and  adored  when  lost ! 

Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth  I 

Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth ! 

Ko  foe,  unpunish*d,  in  the  fighting-field 

Shall  dare  thee,  foot  to  foot,  with  sword  and  shield. 

Much  less  in  arms  oppose  thy  matchless  force. 

When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 

Ah !  couldst  thou  break  through  Fate*8  severe  decree, 

A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee ! 

Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 

Mix*d  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring ; 

Let  me  with  funeral  flowers  his  body  strow ; 

This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe. 

This  vnavailing  gift,  at  least,  I  may  bestow ! ' " 
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Here  is  an  excellent  flow.  The 
sorrow  and  the  pride  and  the  public 
lore  which  are  the  life  of  the  original, 
are  all  taken  to  heart  by  the  transla- 
tor, who  succeeds  in  inipaiting  to  you 
the  most  touching  of  poetical  eulogies. 
You  find,  as  usually  every  where,  that 
tbe  rigorous  purpose  of  the  original 
is  maintained,  and  well  rendered,  but 
that  certain  Yirgilian  fascinations, 
which— whether  they  bewitch  your 
heart  or  your  fancy  or  your  ear,  you 
do  not  know — are  hardly  given  you 
hack.  Thus  it  might  be  very  hard  to 
say  what  you  have  found  that  you 
cannot  forget  again,  in  such  a  verse 
ts  that  which  introduces  to  your  eye 
the  subject  of  the  more  effusive 
praise. 

"  Atque  hie  ^neas^  una  namqne  ire  vi- 

debat* 
^ST^um  form&  juvenem,  et  fulgenti- 

busarmis." 

Tet  jon  do  not  again  forget  that 
second  line. 

Dryden*8  rendering  is  equivalent 
for  the  meaning,  and  unblameable. 

"  iBneas  here  beheld  of  form  divine, 
^  podUk$  youth  in  gliUering  armour 
diine." 

Tbe  phrase  is  even  heightened ;  but 
it  does  not  loiter,  like  that  other,  in 


70ur  memory.    The  very  heightening 
has  injured  the  image — the  shadow 
that  shone  brighter  In  simple  words. 
The  shadow  then  thrown  across — 

"  8edjr<m$  Iseta  parum  '*— 

is  well  given,  with  a  variation,  by— 

"  But  gloomy  were  his  eyei.** 

The  lightlessness  is  feelingly  placed 
where  the  chief  light  should  be. 
The  unequalled 

''  Ostendent  terris  hnnc  tantnm  Fata,** 

80  fully  signifying  the  magnitude  of 
the  gift  offered  and  withdrawn — so 
sadly  the  brief  promise,  and  all  so 
concisely,  meets  with  a  soft  and  bright 
rendering  in 

"  The  blitifd  viiion  of  a  day." 

But  Dryden's  '*  shown  on  earth,"  less 
positively  afSrms  the  loss  fallen  upon 
the  earth,  than  the  Latin  ^*  shall  show 
to  the  nations." 

The  praise  involving  the  recoUee* 
tion  of  the  manners  which  were — 

"  Heu  pietas !  hen  prisca  fides  I  invic- 

taque  hello 
Dextera!" 

is  given  with  admirable  fervour. 

'*  Mirror  of  ancient  faith,  in  early  yonth 
Undaunted  worth!  inviolable  truth  T* 
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As  for  diose  three  words  that  smote, 
as  the  tradition  goes,  the  heait  of  the 
too  deeply  concerned  anditress,  the 
bereaved  mother  herself,  to  swoon- 


ing— 


*  Tu  MareeUus  eris  !  " — 


they  are  no  doubt,  in  their  overwbelm>- 
ing  simplicity,  untransferable  te  our 
uncouth  idiom;  and  our  ears  nay 
thank  Dryden  for  the  skill  with  which, 
by  a  "  New  Marcellns,"  and  ah  other- 
wiBe  explanatory  paraphrase,  he  has 
kept  the  VirgiUan  music.  Meantime 
the  passionate  vehemence  of  the 
breaking  away  from  that  prophecy  of 
intolerable  grief— the  call  for  the  be- 
strewment  of  flowers — 

«( Manibus  date  lilia  plenis^"  kc^^ 

must  be  weakened,  if  the  moment  of 
.the  transition  is  to  fall,  as  we  see  it  in 
Dryden,  at  the  interval  between  vene 
and  verse,  and  not,  as  we  have  jnst 
Been  it  with  Virgil,  at  the  jimcttire 
within  the  verse  of  hemistich  with 
hemistich. 

**  Tu   Marcellua   eris. — ^Manibus    date 
lilia  plenis/'  &c. 

There  is  a  pause  in  that  line,  dmdng 
'Which  the  mother,  had  she  not  swoon- 
ed, might  have  calmed  her  heart ! 

It  is  usual  to  discover  that  Virgil 
wants  originality — that  he  transcribes 
his  battles  from  Homer.  In  truth,  it 
was  not  easy,  with  fights  of  the 
Homeric  ages,  to  do  otherwise.  How- 
ever, Virgil  has  done  otherwise,  if  an^ 
one  will  be  at  th(^  pains  to  look. 

For  instance,  an  incident,  not  in 
ihe  battles  by  the  Xaothus,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

A  powerful  Tuscan  warrior,  infh- 
^ated  by  the  ill  fighting  of  his  men, 
distinguishes  himself  by  an  extra- 
ordinary  feat.  Clasphig  round  the 
body,  and  so  unhorsing  a  lighter  nn- 
tagonist,  he  rides  off  with  him ;  snaps 
the  javelin,  which  his  captive  still 
grasps,  near  the  head,  and  with  its 
point  probes  and  aims  for  a  vuhier- 
able  place.  The  unfortunate  Latine, 
as  he  lies  across  the  horse's  neck, 
struggles,  and  will  baffle  the  deathly 
blow.  Landseer  could  suggest  no  more 
vivid  comparison,  than  one  which  leaps 
into  your  own  imagination — ^a  snake 
soused  upon  by  an  eagle. 

•*  So  stoops  the  yellow  eagle  ftom  <to 
high, 

bears  a  apdcUed  se<|>eBt  tliMtigh 
the  sky. 


FutfOkhig  his  croolted  UIobs  on  tbe 

prey: 
TfaepriaoMr  hisiieb  I9ii«ugh  the  liqod 

Way; 
Resists  the  royal  hawk>  and  though 

oppressty 
1%e  fighta  in  edcmu  and  erects  ker 

crest: 
ToraM  te  her  fa^  tAie  cti£Ee&i  erery 

Bcatv, 
And  sfaocMa  lier  forky  tongue,  and  whiiks 

her  threat  *fiing  tuL 
Agafauft  the  victor  all  ^^ence  is  weak ; 
The  imperial  bird  atlll  plies  her  vith 

hi«  beaky 
He  tears  her  bowelsy  and  her  besrt  Ite 

gores, 
Then  clasps  his  pinions  'and  seeorely 


A  glorious  paraphrase  I 

This  is  an  incident  more  like  a 
•knight  of  Arie6lo'«,  the  terrible  San- 
ma  Rbodomoni,  -or  Orlando  himself^ 
than  Uomer'a,  who  did  not,  indeed, 
«ombat  on  horseback. 

But  spesking  of  -the  modems,  wd 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if  Virgil  has 
eopied,  'he  is  also  m  original  wbo  lus 
been  copied.  And  we  will  ask,  who 
is  the  prototjrpe  of  the  ladies,  tnraed 
knights,  who  flourish  in  fiavoor  wiik 
our  poets  of  romance  ? — with  Aiiosto, 
with  Taaso,  with  oar  own  Spenser? 
Who  but  the  heroic  vii:gin  ally  of  titf 
Butulian  prince — who  but  Caiuua? 

We  name  her,  however,  neitb«rfor 
lier  own  sake,  nor  for  Virgil's,  but  for 
Dry  den's,  who  seems  alsotohave  taken 
her  into  favour,  and  to  have  writ- 
ten, with  a  peculiar  spirit  andfeeluigi 
the  parts  of  the  poem  whioh  repit- 
sent  her  in  action. 

She  leads  her  Amazons  intolta^ 
fields,  warring  against  the  fate*4n- 
ven  fugitives  of  overthrown  Troj. 
Whence  were  her  Amazon  foUoweiss? 
Whence  is  She?  Her  histoiy  ^ 
divine  patroness,  Diana,  relates.  Her 
father,  the  strong-limbed,  rude-sook^ 
Metabus,  a  wild  and  intractable  Vol- 
scian  king,  fled  from  the  face  v^ 
from  the  pursuit  of  liis  people.  He 
bore,  in  his  anns,  one  dear  treassre; 
a  companion  of  his  flight ;  yet  an  is- 
fitnt— this  dai^hter.  He  flies.  Tbe 
Amasenns,  In  flood,  bars  his  ^T- 
More  doubtful  for  bis  ebarge  tb^a 
'fbrhimself,  hastily,  with  love-prompt- 
ed art,  he  swathes  the  babe  in  strip* 
ped  bark— binds  her  to  the  shaft  of 
his  huge  oaken  8pear--dedkat»  hff 

with  a  prayer  to  tho  ykgai  go^- 
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to  d  H'oocb,  and  of  the  woodland  baps  restoration,  has  taken  effect ; 

cbufr— biurla,  from  a  gigantic  hand,  for,  along  with  her  armed  maidend, 

the  weapon  across  the  tempestuoas  she  leads  the  troops  of  the  Volscians. 

flood— and,  ere   his  pnrsners  have  In  the  field  she  fights  like  a  virago ; 

retched  him.  plnnges  in,  breasts  the  but  her  entrance  thither  was  against 

waters,    ana,    saving    and    saved,  the  desire  of  the  goddess,  for  It  dooms 

iwioM  across.    In  the  forest  depths,  her  to  die.    Her  eager  following  of  a 

amongst  imbosoming  hills,  the  rng-  gorgeously  armed  warrior  exposes  her 

fed  sire  fosters  the  vowed  follower  to  a  treacherous  aim,  and  she  falls. 

«f  Diana.    The  nnrsling  of  the  wild  The  provident  goddess  had  put  her  ' 

frows  ap  a  bold  and  skilled  hunt-  own  bow,  and  an  arrow  from  her  own 

tesB;  and  now  that  War  storms  fax  quiver,  into  the  hands  of  a  nymph 

the  land,  she,   with   her  huntress  chosen  to  execute  the  vengeance  of 

eompaaions,  joins  the  war.     Some  the  impending  death,  and  that  arrow 

Qezplalned  reconciliation,  or  per-  flies  to  its  mark. 

"Nor,  alter  that,  in  towns  which  waUa  eneloso^ 

Would  trust  his  hunted  Ufe  amidst  his  foes  ^ 

But,  rough,  in  open  air  he  chose  te  lie  > 

JEIarth  was  his  couch,  his  covering  was  the  akj* 

On  hills  unshorn,  or  in  a  desert  den. 

Be  shunn'd  the  dire  society  of  men. 

A  shepherd's  solitary  life  he  led ; 
.  Bis  daughter  with  the  milk  of  mares  he  fed. 

The  dugs  of  bears,  and  every  savage  beast, 

fie  drew,  and  through  her  lips  the  fi^uor  pressed. 

The  fittle  amason  could  scarcely  go, 

Be  loads  her  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow } 

And,  that  she  might  her  staggering  steps  coSOman^ 

Be  with  a  slender  javelin  filb  her  hand. 

Bew  flawing  hair  no  golden  fillet  bound ; 

Mop  swept  her'  trailing  robe  the  dusty  ground. 

Instead  of  these,  a  tiger's  hide  overspread 

B«r  back  and  shoulders^  fastened  to  her  head. 

Thtf  flying  dart  she  first  attempts  to  fling, 

And  rowftd  her  tender  temples  toss*d  the  rfhig ; 

Then  as  her  length  with  years  increased,  begsfea         ) 

T*  pieree  aloflb  in  air  tiie  soaring  swan,  > 

And  from  the  ek>uds  to  fetch  the  herott  aiid  the  ^rite.  j 

The  TnsesA  matrons  With  eaeh  other  viet^ 

To  bless  their  rival  sons  with  smdi  m  bride  } 

But  she  disdaine  their  love,  t»  share  with  an; 

The  sylvan  shades,  and  vow*d  virginity. 

And  <^!  I  wish,  eontented  wilk  my  eavea 

Of  savage  spoils,  she  had  not  sought  the  mm* 

Then  hiui  she  been  of  my  celestial  train. 

And  shunn'd  the  fate  that  dooms  her  to  be  slaiBb 

But  8ince>  opposing  heaven's  decree,  she  goea 

To  find  her  death  among  forbidden  foes, 

ftaste  with  these  arms,  and  take  thy  steepy  flight,- 

tHiere,  with  the  gods  adverse,  the  Latins  fight. 

This  bow  to  thee,  this  quiver,  I  bequeathe 

This  chosen  arrow,  to  avenge  her  death : 

'By  whate'er  hand  Camilla  shall  be  slain^ 

Or  of  the  Trojan  or  Italian  tnun, 

ZieC  him  liot  pass  unpunished  fVom  the  plaiiL 

i^en,  in  a  hoUow  cloud,  myself  will  aid 

t6  betfr  Ae  breathless  body  of  my  maid : 

Uospoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  nnprofaned 

Ber  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand. 

And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land.". 

What  is  Yir^'s  ia  this  fair  and    did  the  traditionavy  fable  ^ve  him  ? 
romanttafly' eamrfleliMt?  WhathiiitS'  t'orr  are  ilot  c^zfeiBnied  to  make  an 
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enqnirj  which  yon  have  no  means  of 
satisfying.  Yon  most  hold  Camilla 
to  be  as  much  Virgii^s  as  any  thing  Is 
Homer's  in  the  Iliad.  The  painting 
throughout  is  to  the  life,  and  perfectly 
gracefuL  The  subject  was  one  likely 
to  attach  the  imagination  of  a  mo- 
dem poet,  and  yon  feel  all  along, 
that  pleasure  inspirits  the  happy 
translation  of  Dryden. 

The  Destruction  of  Troy,  the  Love 
of  Dido,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  entire 
Cantos  of  the  poem,  take  deep  and 
lasting  possession  of  every  reader; 
and,  like  the  first  and  second  books 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  too  much  se- 
duce admiration  from  the  remainder 
of  the  work.  You  pick  out  from  the 
whole  Italian  war,  Lausus,  Pallas, 
Nisus,  and  Enryalus,  and  think  that 
yon  have  done  with  Virgil. 

We  beg  to  propose  a  literaiy  ex- 
periment. Homer  has  left  us  two 
poems — a  War,  and  a  Wandering. 
Virgil  has  bequeathed  us  one,  repre- 
senting those  two,  and  that  propor- 
tionally; although  in  the  Latin  the 
Odyssey  comes  first,  and  the  Iliad 
follows.  For  the  first  six  JEneids 
relate  the  wandering ;  whilst  the  lat- 
ter six  display  the  war.  Let  us, 
therefore,  fairly  cut  the  great  out- 
rolling,  unfolding  picture  in  two,  and 
have  two  poems,  distinct,  although 
closely  allied ;  twins,  moulded  in  one 
womb,  nourished  from  the  same  blood. 
We  dare  to  predict  that  the  poem  of 
"iEueas  in  Italy,'*  now  considered 
with  its  own  independent  interests, 
and  after  its  own  art  and  manage- 
ment, will  duly  compete  with  its 
rival,  "  ^neas  Fugitive.*' 

How  the  whole  movement,  and 
march,  and  original  conduct  of  the 
Italian  war  will  come  out  I  The 
peaceful  entertainment  of  the  Trojans 
by  Latinus,  moved  with  old  and  new 
prophedes,  and  his  ready  offer  of  his 
daughter,  Lavinia,  to  ^neas  in  mar- 
riage— the  adverse  interposition  of 
Juno—her  summoning  of  Alecto  from 
hell — the  glad  Fury*s  fine  discharge 
of  her  part — her  maddening  of  the 
Queen  Amata,  who  loves  Tnmus, 
hates  the  strangers,  and  catches  in  her 
own  madness  aH  the  Latian  mothers — 
the  ixri^siATiiiG  of  the  young,  gal- 


lant, ardent,  defrauded,  princdy  lover 
himself— a  splendid  scene,  where  the 
hot  wanior's  jeers  of  the  fiend  in  her 
beldam  disguise,  sting  her  Tartareaa 
heart  as  if  it  had  been  a  woman's, 
and  for  very  wrath  she  reveals  her 
terrible  self— then  that  exqoiaite  in- 
cident, won  from  the  new  matter  of 
the  poet,  from  the  pasiosal  mannefa 
with  which  he  is  historically  obliged 
to  deal  in '  Italy— the  Fniy*8  tluid 
and  last  feat— ^er  drawing-on  of  As- 
canius*s  hounds  to  hunt  the  beaatifil 
favourite  stag,  which  the  daughter  of 
the  King*s  chief  herdsman  petted— 
and,  thence,  a  quarrel,  a  skiraush, 
slaughter  begun,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  plains  aroused.  And  so 
with  bacchanal  women,  with  Butn- 
lians,  and  with  his  own  rude  liege- 
men in  tumult,  the  old  Kuig  over- 
borne — shutting  himself  up  in  his 
palace ;  and  war  infiamed  in  Hespe- 
ria,  to  the  full  heart's-wish  of  Jove's 
imperial  wife,  who  has  nothing  Idt 
her  to  do  more  than,  descending  again 
fix>m  the  sky,  to  push  open  with  her 
own  hands  the  brasen-gated  temple 
of  Janus. 

All  this  is  very  poetical— 48  very 
different  from  the  Itiadt  and  is  per- 
fectly measured  to  the  scale  of  a  war, 
moved,  not  by  confederated  Greece 
for  the  overthrow  of  an  Asiatic  em- 
pire, but  by  the  tribes  (^  the  coast 
for  beating  back  the  crews  of  a  few 
straggling  ships  from  planting  a 
colony,  who  have  nothing  on  their 
side  but  their  valour,  theur  fame,  and 
their  fates. 

Analyze  this  war ;  make  ont  for 
yourself,  distinctly,  the  stoiy,  of 
which  in  a  poem  one  always  too 
easily  loses  the  sequence,  delight  and 
emotion  makin?  one  less  observant', 
then  understand  the  poetical  wock- 
ings  out,  in  their  phuces  and  after 
their  bearings ;  and  yon  will  aatisff 
yourself,  that  although  the  cleaving 
of  heads,  and  the  transpiercing  of 
trunks,  and  the  hewing  off  of  Ihnbs, 
are  processes  that  must  always  keep 
up  a  certain  general  resemblance  to 
themselves,  you  have  not  a  cam* 
paign  imitated  frx>m  the  Iliad;  baj 
an  original  one^^proper  to  person  and 
place. 
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Ketkr  was  there  a  jnster  observa- 
tiODf  than  that,  in  ordinary  times,  in  the 
same  state,  genios  moves  in  a  circle ; 
originalitj  is  lost  amidst  imitation ; 
we  breathe  thought  not  less  than  vital 
tir.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  all  those  branches  of  opinion  or 
philosophy  which  relate  to  internal 
economy,  or  the  social  concerns  of 
men.  There,  it  is  not  merely  abstract 
principle,  or  disinterested  reasoning, 
which  have  struck  their  roots  into  the 
human  mind;  interest,  prejadice,  pas- 
sion, have  moved  it  yet  more  deeply, 
and  rendered  the  change  from  one  set 
of  opinions  to  another  still  more  diffi- 
colt  Universally  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  regard  to  the  social  concerns 
of  men,  which  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  our  habits,  interests,  and 
al&ctions,  the  transition  from  error  to 
truth  can  rarely  be  accomplished  by 
any  intellect,  how  powerful  soever, 
which  has  not  imbibed,  in  part  at 
least,  the  maxims  of  foreign  states. 
New  ideas,  like  lightning,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  blending  of  two  streams 
of  thought,  wafted  from  different  ages 
or  parts  of  the  world.  The  French 
political  revolution  was  brought  about 
by  the  meeting  of  new-bom  French 
fervour  with  long-established  English 
ideas :  the  Anglomania  which  imme- 
diately preceded  that  convulsion  is  the 
proof  of  it.    The  English  social  revo- 


lution has  proceeded  from  the  same 
cause :  it  is  the  junction  of  British 
practical  habits  with  French  specu- 
lative views  which  has  produced  the 
political  economy  of  modem  times : 
and  the  whole  doctrines  of  free-trade 
which  Adam  Smith  matured,  and 
recent  times  have  reduced  to  practice, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Physiocratic  of 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  the  political 
pamphlets  of  Turgot. 

It  was  in  the  year  1775  that  these 
doctrines,  imported  from  France,  were 
first  broached  in  this  country  by  the 
publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ; 
and  it  took  half  a  century  for  them  to 
pass  from  the  solitary  meditation  of 
the  recluse  into  the  cabinets  of  states- 
men and  the  hustings  of  the  populace. 
Now,  however,  this  transformation  of 
though  t  is  general,  at  least  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing portions  of  the  community. 
Few  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire 
think  of  doubting  the  doctrines  of 
free-trade :  fewer  still,  if  they  doubt 
them,  venture  to  give  publicity  to 
their  opinions.  The  reason  of  this 
general  concurrence  among  commer- 
cial men,  and  of  this,  in  social  matters, 
rapid  conversion  of  general  thought, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that 
the  new  opinions  fell  in  with  the  inte- 
rests, or  at  least  the  immediate  inte- 
rests, of  the  leaders  and  influential 
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men  among  the  mercantfle  classes. 
The  remainder,  not  nnderstandiDg  the 
sobject,  yielded  by  degrees  to  what 
they  were  told,  by  their  superiors  in 
wealth  and  inteUigence,  were  incon- 
trovertible   propositions.     Manafac- 
tnrers  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
coal,  ironstone,  canals,  railroads,  and 
harbours  at  their  doors,  very  readily 
embraced  the  doctriiie,  that  all  re- 
strictions OB  commercial  iuteroonrse 
were  contrary  to  reason ;  and  that  all 
mankind,  how  destitute  soever  of  these 
advantages  themselves,  could  do  no- 
thing so  wise  as  to  admit  all  their 
^oods  without  any  protective  duties 
whatever.  Merchants  widely  engaged 
in  mercantile  speculations,  who  were 
buying  and  selling  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to 
pnrchase  as  largely,  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  to  seU  as  extensively  and 
as  dearly  as  was  consistent  with  that 
extent,  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  condnsion,  that  commerce  should 
be  left  perfectly  free,  that  all  protective 
duties  for  the  shelter  of  native  industry 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  only 
diarges  on  the  transport  of  goods 
ahould  be  the  cost  of  transit  and  their 
own  profits.  Every  shilling  taken  from 
the  import  duties  was  so  much  put  in 
their  pockets,  either  directly  by  their 
l^aining  the  remitted  duty,  or  by  their 
indirectly  feeling  tiie  benefit  of  it,  in 
the  reduction  of  price  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  market    Capitalists  and 
bankers,  who  had  vast  sums  to  lend, 
found  nothing  so  reasonable  as  that 
they  should  be  permitted,  without 
restraint,  to  exact   any  amount  of 
nsury  they  chose  from  the  necessities, 
the  folly,  or  the  cupidity  of  thebr 
debtors.  The  opinion  became  general, 
that  a  nation  could  only  be  made 
rich  by  the  same  means  as  an  indivi- 
dual manufacturer,  and  that  the  ex- 
cess of  the  price  obtained  for  the 
produce  of  national  labour  above  the 
cost  of  production,  was  the  measore  of 
national  wealth. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  opi- 
nions, prohibitioiis,  restrictions,  and 
import  duties  gave  way  on  all  sides. 
To  the  huge  mass  of  the  ignorant 
Tulgar,  the  very  sound  of  "  aboHHon 
of  restricHons''  was  delightful.  Re- 
straint waswhat  they  hated,  exclusive 
Privitoge  was  thdr  abomination,  li- 
berty of  thought  and  action  their 
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supposed  elysiimi.    To  abolish  mono- 
polies,  incorporations,   crafts,  guil- 
dries,  and  statutes  of  apprenticeship, 
seemed  a  mighty  step  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  human  race.    Thus  they 
cordially  and  nniversally  joined  in  the 
cry  for  liberation  from  every  sort  of 
restriction,  alike  in  thought,  commerce, 
industry,  and  action,  which  had  been 
£rBt  raised  by  the  pbiloaopbers,  and 
afterwards  generally  embraced  by  the 
capitalists  and  merchants.    Amidst 
a  chorus  of  congratidations,  motnal 
applauses,  and  sanguine  anticipations, 
with  the  cordial  approlfati(m  of  the 
political  economists,  the  general  coa- 
currence  of  the  merchants,  and  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  doc> 
trines  of  free-trade  were  progress- 
ively applied  to  every  part  of  the 
social  body.     Taxes  npon  imports 
have  been  diminished,    till,  on  all 
save  a  few  articles,  they  are  now 
entirely  removed;    native  iodusdy 
has  been  exposed,  with  a  very  slender 
protection,  to  the  competition  of  fo- 
reign states ;  the  restraints*  on  the 
exportation  of  machineiy  has  beea 
removed,  to    allow    foreign  nations 
every  advantage  in  competing  witk 
ns ;  punishment  has  been  alleviated, 
till  the  penalty  of  death,  save  m  cases 
of  wilful  murder,  has  become  practi- 
cally abolished ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press  pushed  the  length  of  allowing 
without  control  its  utmost  liceotions- 
ness ;  nnboonded  toleration  permitted 
in  matters  of  opinion,  even  so  farts 
generally  to  proclaim  impunity  to  the 
worst  Chartist  or  Socialist  doctiin^; 
combinations  among  workmen  to  raise 
their  wages  declared  legal,  and  car- 
ried into  practice   on   the  greatest 
scale  in  all  the  mannfacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  a  great  organic  change  intro- 
duced into  the  constitution,  to  rea- 
der  Government   more    thoronghiy 
dependent  on  public  opinion;  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  above  thirty  mlUioUJ 
sterling,  on  articles  of  consumption, 
repealed  in  less  than  thirty  years^  * 
vast  monetary  change,  to  lower  prices 
by  raising  the  value  of  money,  intro- 
duced, and  steadily  eitforced.  In  $pit« 
of  unbounded  consequent  distress; 
and  the  principle  of  free  compeiitioD 
introduced  generally  as  the  basis  at 
the  social  union,  the  onlv  sure  gu-    | 
nmtee  of  natioBal  proapenty. 
**  Experience,"  says  Dr  jrohiWO« 
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*Ms  the  great  test  of  trntb,  and  is 
perpetually  contradictiog  the  theories 
of  men."  Never,  since  Uie  beginning 
of  the  worlds  had  the  doctrines  of 
philosophers  been  so  generally  em- 
braced by  Government,  or  measures 
really  mtended  for  the  pnbltc  good  so 
exteosively  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Lepslatare.  Unbounded  were  the 
anticipations  of  prosperity  and  happi* 
oe:»  in  which  men  generally  indulged 
OD  tbe  adoption  of  this  system; 
ioflexible  hii  been  the  steadiness 
with  vhich  it  has  been  adhered  to, 
imidst  an  amonnt  of  suffering  which 
woold  long  ago  have  proved  fatal 
to  any  set  of  measures  among  men, 
except  those  dictated  by  their  own 
(pinions.  But  amidst  aU  these  anti- 
dpatioDS,  and  this  steadiness  in  car- 
ryiog  out  the  do^rines  of  free-trade 
in  every  department  of  thought  and 
ictioD,  various  unpleasant  indications 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  in  every 
part  of  society ;  and  it  became  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  were  not,  in  this  genera^ 
tioD  at  least,  destined  to  be  Afferent 
from  what  they  had  proved  to  our 
First  Parents.  While  wealth  was  in- 
creasing to  an  unparalleled  extent 
among  the  commercial  classes,  suffer* 
ing  and  distress  as  generally  ensued 
tmong  the  rural  inhabitants ;  and  the 
maltitude  of  ruined  fortunes  among 
them  rendered  it  certain,  that  at  no 
distant  period  the  old  race  of  landed 
proprietors  would,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  magnates,  be  all  rooted  out, 
ud  their  piM«  supplied  by  a  new  set 
of  pordiasers  from  the  commercial 
towns.  While  population  was  advan- 
cing with  unparalleled  strides  in  the 
nannfacturing  districts,  pauperism 
even  more  than  kept  pace  with  it  in 
sH;  and  the  extraordinary  fact  has 
iHm'  been  revealed  by  statistical  re- 
searches, that,  in  an  age  of  unparallel- 
ed wealth  and  gencrd  and  long-con- 
tinued peace,  a  seventh  part  of  the 
whole  mhabitants  of  theBritish  islands 
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iar«  in  a  dtate  6f  destitution,  or  pain- 
fully supported  by  legal  relief.* 

While  ail  attempts,  even,  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  have  been  abandoned 
by  Government,  and   the  principle 
openly  proclaimed  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, that  any  surplus  of  revenue 
above  expenditure  must,  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
without  a  thought  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt;  the  Home  Secretary  has 
announced  the  not  less  alarming  fact, 
that,  since  the  peace,  above  two  hun- 
dred millions  sterling,  or  a  fourth  of 
the  national  debt,  has  been  raised  fof 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England 
alone.    While  the  returns  of  the  in- 
come-tax have  demonstrated   that 
seventy  thousand  persons  in  Great 
Britain  possess  among  them  an  annual 
revenue  of  two  hundred  millions  a- 
year,  or  about  L.2300  each  on  an 
average,  the  melancholy  fact  has  been 
revealed,  by  the  result  of  attempts  to 
increase   the    national   revenue   by 
means  of  indirect  taxation,  that  that 
source  of  income  can  no  longer  be 
relied  on ;  and  In  a  time  of  profound , 
and  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  long- 
oontinned  peace,  it  has  become  indis- 
pensable to  recur  to  an  assessment 
on  property  and  direct  taxation,  as  it 
was  in  Bome  in  the  decaying  periods 
of  the  empire.    The  blue  folios  of  the 
Houses   of  Parliament    teem   with 
authentic  and  decisive  evidence  of  the 
vast  increase,  during  the  last  thirty- 
years,  of  crime  and  frequent  destitution 
among  the  working  classes  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire ;  every  four  or  five  years, 
a  brief  feverish  period  of  gambling, 
extravagance,  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, is  succeeded  by  a  long  and 
dreary  season  of  anxiety,  distress, 
and    depression  ;    frightful    strikes 
among  the  workmen,  attended  with 
boundless  distress  among,  and  hideous 
democratic  tyranny  over  them,  inva- 
riably succeed  in  the  close  of  those 
periods   of  suffering,    as   pestilence 
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Stalks  in  the  rear  of  famine;  and 
popular  insurrection  has  become  so 
common,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
two  years  pass  over  without  martial 
law   being  of  necessity   practically 
enforced  in  some  part  of  the  em« 
pire.    Efforts  nnheard-of  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  religious  estob* 
Kshments  of  the  state,  or  augment 
the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction  among  the  people ;  but 
hitherto  with  no  perceptible  effect  in 
checking  the  habits  of  sensuality,  Ira* 
providence,  and  intemperance,  which 
prevail  amongst  them ;  and  in  an  age 
and  a  country  abounding,  beyond  any 
other  that  ever  existed,  with  decla- 
mations in  favour  of  the  blessings  of 
knowledge,  and  the  elements  of  hap- 
piness and  moral  improvement^  which 
free -trade  and  a  general  liberation 
from  restraint  were  to  procure  for 
society,  the  scandal  has  been  exhibit- 
ed of  serious  crime  having,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  increased  ten  times 
as  fast  as  the  number  of  the  people* 
•We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  coun- 
try to  those  things,  that  they  have 
ceased  to  make  any  impression  upon 
ns.    The  great  majority  of  men,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  business  of  life, 
pay  no  attention  to  them  whatever, 
but  go  on  labouring  to  make  money, 
or  keep  themselves  fS&oat  in  the  world, 
without  bestowing  even  a  passing 
thought  of  whither  that  world   on 
which  they  are  so  intent  Is  tending. 
Philosophers  and  political  economists, 
confounded  at  beholding  such  results 
flowing  (rom  the  adoption  and  practi- 
cal application  of  their  favourite  prin- 
ciples, quietly  pass  by  on  the  other 
side ;  and,  without  denying  the  facts, 
content  themselves  with  disregarding 
them  altogether,  and  continuing  to 
prophesy  unbounded  national  pros- 
perity and  moral  elevation  from  the 


ultimate  effect  of  the  further  abolition 
of  restraint  on  thought  and  actton.  Tlie 
religions  portion  of  the  commumty— 
and  they  form  a  laige  and  highly  re* 
spectable  body— consider  these  aUnn- 
ing  symptoms  as  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  upon  us  for  our  ^ns,  and  the 
natural  and  well-deserved  conseqneDoe 
of  our  neglect  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, which  have  been  so  merdfalir 
put  into  our  hands.    The  merchaDts 
and  manufacturers,  who  are  rapidlr 
making  fortunes  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, maintain  that  it  is  founded  on 
pure  and  tried  reason,  and  that  m  no 
other  way  can  the  national  resoorcc^ 
be  fully  developed.    The  landownen?, 
who  are  as  rapidly  losing  them,  are, 
in  part,  so  paralysed  by  their  uHlivi- 
dual  embarrassments,  in  part  so  per- 
plexed with  the  intricacy  of  the  subject, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  making  sov 
efforts,  except  on  particular  oocasioDs, 
in  their  own  defence,  bnt  resign  them- 
selves quietly  to  the  stroke  of  fate,  v 
the  Moslem  does  to  the  bowstring  of 
the  Sultaun.     Th^  working  cbsses 
are  quiet  during  the  brief  periods  of 
prosperity;  but  nourish  in  their  betits 
at  all  times  a  profound  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  monied  interest   The 
opinion  is  almost  universaUy  dtffhsdd 
among  them,  that  the  gains  of  their 
employers  are  scandaloosly  great,  and 
wrung  out  of  their  hearths  blood—that 
they  and  their  masters  are  natorallv 
at  war  with  each  other— and  that 
whatever  is  gained  by  the  one  is  loet 
by  the  other.    Meanwhile  Ciovem- 
ment,  obeying  the  new,  and,  as  mat- 
ters stand,  irre^tible  impulse  let  in 
upon  the  monarchy  by  the  Befonn 
Bill,  quietly,  and  without  any  attempt 
at  consistenqTy  slide  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  dictated  to  them 
by  the  dominant,  most  active,  and 
most  influential  class  in  the  state; 


*  Committals  for  serious  crime,  in— 


Eoglftnd. 

Scotland. 

1805,    . 
1819,    . 
1842,    . 

.       4,605 
.     14,254 
.     31,369 

89 

1,380 

.  3,884 

ToU!. 

8,284 
28»885 
56,605 


PopnUtionofOfnt 
Britain  and  Ireba^ 


15,800,000 
20^600.000 
27,300,000 


Indand. 

3,600 
13,251 

.    ,    ,  21,3{»2         

— Pobtbb's  Pari.'  Tabtu  and  Proff.  of  the  Nation,  ^  17%  227. 

From  tlus  table  it  appear%thatfrom»180&to  1842  the  population  of  the  empire 
has  advanced  from  168  to  273— 4hat  is,  increased  about  70  per  cent ;  while  aeriow 
crime  has  increased  from  8  to  56— that  is,  700  per  cent  Crime,  therefore,  bas 
augmented  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  number  of  the  people. 
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and,  shntting  their  eyes  to  the  conse* 
i^ncoces  in  future  times,  conteot  them- 
:jelves  with  getting  tfarongh  the  pre- 
.<eQt  with  as  mnch  practical  support 
and  as  little  obloquy  as  possible. 

Bat  although  this  is,  generally 
speakmg,  the  state  of  opinion  on  all 
social  questions  in  the  British  islands, 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  they  are 
looked  upon  with  very  different  eyes 
by  men  of  intelligence  out  of  the 
vhiri  of  passing  events,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  passions  or  interests 
which  mislead  so  many  in  this  country* 
The  civilization  of  Great  Britain ;  the 
S'Dcial  questions  at  issue  amongst  us ; 
tbeexpisriment  making,  on  soextended 
a  scale,  of  the  effect  of  the  new  doc- 
trines on  the  happiness  of  the  people 
in  the  British  islands ;  the  prodigious 
wealth  which  has  been  accumulated  in 
this  country  of  late  years ;  the  magni- 
tude and  long  duration  of  our  political 
power;  and  the  celebrity  in  arts,  in 
arms,  and  in  literature  we  have  long  en- 
joyed, have  struck  all  surrounding  na- 
tions with  astonishment,  which,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  is  hourly  on  the  in- 
crease. This  effect  appears  variously, 
according  to  the  temper  and  previous 
prepossessions  of  those  among  whom 
it  has  taken  place.  In  the  French,  our 
ancient  rivals,  our  persevering  anta- 
gonists in  the  revolutionary  war,  it 
has  produced  no  other  effect,  generally 
speaking,  but  envy,  hatr^,  and  ma- 
lice. In  the  Americans,  it  has  engen- 
dered a  mingled  feeling  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  jealousy,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  strenuous  efforts  they  are 
makingtoangment  their  wealth,  power, 
and  territory,  by  every  possible  means, 
and  in  every  possible  direction.  But 
in  reflecting  minds  on  the  Continent, 
on  the  really  great  in  all  countries,  it 
has  produced  the  effect  of  deep  reflec* 
tioD,  and  anxious  investigation.  They 
have  already  begun  to  contemplate 
the  astonishing  and  long-continued 
empire  of  Great  Britain  as  we,  and  all 
duhsequent  ages,  have  so  long  done 
the  correspondJjig,  and  only  parallel, 
dominion  reared  by  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  legions.  In  the  causes  of  the 
greatness,  and  seeds  of  ruin,  in  both, 
there  is  a  striking,  and  to  us  porten- 
tous, resemblance.  The  analogy  has 
been  already  traced  by  more  than  one 
master-hand  on  the  Continent  But 
none  was  better  qualified  to  do  justice 


to  the  subject,  or  has  treated  it  m  a 
more  luminous  or  philosophic  spirit, 
than  SisMONDi ;  and  it  is  to  his  ob- 
servations on  the  present  social  state 
of  the  British  empire  that  we  have 
now  to  direct  our  readers^  attention. 

As  the  views  of  this  gi*eat  philoso- 
pher and  historian  are  almost  entirely 
at  variance  with  those  which  now 
generally  prevail  amongst  us,  and  to 
which  the  liberal  party  in  every  part 
of  the  country  have  in  an  especial 
manner  pinned  their  faith,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  seena  to  be  deserving  of 
verv  great  attention  from  their  novelty 
and  importance,  and  direct  bearing  on 
the  dearest  interests,  of  the  society 
with  which  we  are  surrounded— we 
hasten  to  premise  that,  in  forming 
them,  Sismondi  has  at  least  not  been 
blinded  by  any  poUtkal  partiality  for 
the  side  to  which,  in  social  questions, 
he  inclines.  He  is,  as  all  persons 
acquainted  with  foreign  literature  well 
know,  a  decided  liberal,  indeed  repub- 
lican, in  his  political  opinions.  Bom 
and  educated  in  the  democratic  canton 
of  Geneva,  a  Protestant  both  by  birth 
and  connexion,  the  decided  opponent 
of  tyranny  in  all  its  forms,  of  Romish 
domination  in  all  its  guises,  he  first 
matured  his  powerful  mind  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  Italian  republics, 
and  afterwards  had  his  opinions  con- 
firmed by  tracing  the  long  annals  of 
the  French  monait^hy.  The-  brilliant 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  former, 
contrasted  with  the  hideous  catalogue 
of  persecutions  and  crimes  which  staia' 
the  latter,  have  confirmed  in  his  mind|. 
to  a  degree  which,  considering  the 
extent  of  his  information,  and  candour 
of  his  thoughts,  appears  surpiising — 
the  original  prepossessions  he  had  im- 
bibed in  favour  of  republican  institu- 
tions. He  even  carries  this  so  far  as  to 
advocate  in  his  Essays,  which  form 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper, 
an  elective  in  preference  to  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  He  is  as  ardent  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  as  Russell  or  Sidney, 
though  his  views  are  modified  as  to 
time,  by  observation  and  experience* 
He  yields  to  none  of  the  optimist 
school  of  more  recent  times  in  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  benefits  which  may 
be  expected  from  training  the  people 
to  the  duties  of  self-government,  and 
ultimately  entrusting  them  with  its 
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powers.  He  is  adverse  to  an  hereditary- 
aristocracy,  and  strongly  advocates 
the  division  of  landed  property,  by 
adopting  in  all  countries  the  law  of 
eqnal  succession,  which  has  given 
its  powers  their  deathblow  both  in 
France  and  America.  His  life  has 
been  spent  in  painting  the  bright  efflo- 
rescence of  freedom  and  genius  in  the 
modern  Italian  republics,  and  their 
long  blight  under  the  combined  powers 
of  feudal  power  and  Romish  supersti- 
tion in  the  French  monarchy.  The 
perfection  of  society,  in  his  estimation, 
would  be  an  aggregate  of  little  repub- 
lics, like  those  of  Greece  or  southern 
Italy  in  ancient,  or  of  Holland,  Flo- 
rence, Pisa,  or  Genoa,  in  modem 
times — in  which  supreme  power  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  magistrates, 
named  by  the  heads  of  trades,  who 
bad  been  themselves  elected  by  the 

general  suffrage  of  their  respective 
odies.  Many  readers  will  probably 
be  surprised  at  finding  such  political 
opinions  entertained  by  a  man  of  such 
acquirements,  and  class  it  with  the 
numerous  instances  which  history 
affords,  of  the  inability  of  the  greatest 
minds  entirely  to  throw  off  the  sway 
of  early  impressions  and  hereditary 
prepossessions.  But  we  are  not  con- 
cerned, in  this  place,  with  Sismondi^s 
political  opinions ;  it  is  his  views  on 
social  questions  that  appear  peculiarly 
important,  and  which  we  arc  desirous 
of  making  known  to  our  readers.  And 
we  mention  his  political  opinions  in 
order  to  show,  that  he  at  least  cannot 
be  accused  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  monarchical,  or  aristocratic,  side 
of  the  question. 

It  is  from  a  leaning  to,  and  sympa- 
thy with,  the  opposite  class  in  society, 
that  his  strong  and  important  views 
on  the  tendency  of  social  change  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  are  directed.  Ho  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  this  tendency 
is,  to  the  last  degi'ee,  disastrous ;  that 
it  is  it  which  is  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  industry,  degra- 
dation of  character,  and  increase  of 
depravity  and  crime,  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  so  great  and  alarming 
are  these  causes  of  evil,  that,  unless 
they  are  arrested  by  a  change  of  opi- 
nion among  the  influential  classes  of 
•i)ciety,or  the  good  providence  of  God^ 
•bey  will  infallibly  destroy  the  whole 


fabric  of  European  civillzatioii,  as  they 
did  that  of  the  ancient  world.    Tbej 
are,  in  his  own  opinion,    the   more 
alarming,  that  they  have  sprung,  not 
from  the  blighting,  but  the  trium]^ 
of  what  we  call  civilization  ;  not  from 
the  retention  of  men  in  ignorance,  but 
their  advance  in  knowledge  ;  not  from 
the  upholding  of  restraint,   but  its 
removal.     All  these,  the  former  evils 
with  which  mankind  had  to  co^tend^ 
will,  in  his  opinion,  yield  to  the  growth 
of  industry  and  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  in  their  stead  a  new  set  of 
evils  — more  serious,  more  wide-spread, 
more  irremediable — will  rise  up,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  must  in  the  end  de- 
stroy all  the  states  of  modem  Europe. 
England  and  France  he  considers,  iad 
probably  with  reason,  as  the  states 
most  likely  to  be  the  first  victims  of 
those  social  evils,  far  more  serious  and 
irremediable  than  any  of  the  political 
which  attract  so  much  attention,  and 
are   the   objects  of  such   vehement 
contention  between  parties  into  which 
society    is    divided.      England    and 
France  are  not  alone  exposed  to  tha 
danger ;  all  the  other  European  states 
are  advancing  in  the  same  career,  and 
are  threatened,  in  the  end,  with  the 
same  calamities.    England  and  Fran(5e 
have  been  the  first  to  be  reached,  and 
are  now  most  endangered,  by  them, 
only  because  they  are  in  advance  of 
the  others  in  the  career  of  knowledge, 
freedom,  and  civilization,  and   hava 
attained  more  rapidly  than  their  neigh* 
hours  the  power  and  energy  by  which 
modem  society  is  distinguished,  and 
the  perils  by  which  it  is  menaced. 
In  the  social  evils,  therefore,  with 
which  Great  Britain  is  now  environed, 
he  sees  the  precursor  of  those  which 
are  certainly,  at  one  period  or  another, 
to  afflict  all  Europe ;  and  in  the  over- 
throw of  our  empire,  from  the  corrod- 
ing effect  of  the  calamities  tliey  will 
induce,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all  tha 
states  of  modem  times. 

That  these  views  are  melancholy, 
all  will  admit ;  that  they  are  impor- 
tant if  true,  none  will  deny ;  that 
they  Are  new,  at  least  in  this  country, 
will  be  conceded  by  the  best  informed. 
They  come,  however,  recommended 
to  us,  not  merely  by  the  powerfoi 
arguments  and  copious  facts  by  which 
they  are  supported,  but  by  the  peca- 
liar  turn  of  mind,  and  varied  quaiifi- 
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CAtioin,  of  the  aatbor  bj  whom  thej 
are  supported.    We  have  long  beea 
of  opioion,  that  it  is  the  separation  of 
political  economy  from  history  which 
is  the  chief  caose  of  the  numerous 
errors  into  which,  since  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith,  its  professors  have  been 
betrayed,  and  the  general  discredit 
ioto  which  the  science  itself  has  fallen 
with  a  large  poition  of  the  thinking 
men  in  the  commnnity.    This  effect 
has  taken  place,  as  it  was  very  natu- 
ral it  should  in  the  infancy  of  a  science, 
from  the  habit  into  which  philosophers 
and  men  of  abstract  thought  were  led, 
of  reasoning  on  human  afifairs  as  if 
tbey  were  the  movement  of  inanimate 
bodies,  and  considering  only  their  own 
aigaments,  not  the  illustration  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood  which  experience 
has  afforded.   This  habit  is  peculiarly 
eoDspienoas  in  the  advocates  of  fi^ee- 
trade,  the  reciprocity  system,  and  Mr 
Malthos's  doctrines  on  pauperism  and 
the  poor-laws ;  they  rest  on  abstract 
arguments,  and  are  perfectly  indiffe- 
leot  to  the  refutation  of  theur  princi- 
ples which  every  day^s  experience  is 
affording.    Probably  the  whole  pre- 
sent generation  of  political  economists 
most  go  to  their  graves  before  this 
feneral  error  is  eradicated  fh>m  the 
human  mind.    It  is  an  error,  how- 
ever, of  the  most  fatal  kind,  and  which, 
■while  it  is  persevered  in,  must  render 
political  economy  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  cnrses,  which  the  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has 
let  loose  upon  mankind.     It  is  like  a 
system  of  medicine,  formed,  as  such 
systems  are  in  every  age,  not  on  ex- 
j^rience  or  observation,  but  on  the 
theories  of  certain  physicians  on  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
proper  way  of  developing  its  various 
Actions. 

Many  a  patient  in  every  age  has 
been  killed,  before  the  absur^ty  of 
such  theories  has  been  put  down  by 
the  experience  and  common-sense  of 
mankind.  And  many  a  nation,  in 
&mondi*s  €»pinion,  wiU  perish,  before 
tiie  noetmms  of  its  state  physicians 
have  been  expelled  from  the  general 
opinion  of  man. 

It  is  his  profound  and  varied  hts- 
toricai  information,  which  has  given 
Sismoodi  his  deep  distrust  of  nearly 
an  the  conctnslons  of  modem  political 
economy,  and  inspired  ium  with  Xhe 


gloomy  presentimente  with  which  h^ 
is  filled,  in  legard  to  the  tendency  ot 
society  under  the  practical  appUcatioa 
of  its  principles.  He  has  fixed  his 
eyes,  not  on  abstract  principleSf  but 
actual  nations,  and  traced  the  result^ 
not  of  theoretical  views  on  the  best 
regulations  for  society,  but  of  such  as 
have  actually  been  established,  and 
had  their  tendency  tested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  in  different  ages 
and  countries  of  the  world.  He  sees 
with  dismay,  in  the  state  of  society  in 
modern  Europe,  under  the  combined 
influence  of  free- trade,  increasing 
knowledge,  popular  institutions,  vast 
wealth,  and  long-established  civilisa- 
tion^ a  mere  repetition,  under  different 
names,  of  those  di^adful  social  evUs 
which  corroded  the  Roman  empire, 
and  in  the  end  overturned  the  vast 
physical  dominion  of  the  legions.  He 
«ees  in  that  state  of  rural  society  which 
is  nearly  extinct  in  the  British  islands, 
and  fast  wearing  out  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  civilization  is  most  advanced, 
the  only  solid  foundation  for  general 
happiness,  the  only  durable  bulwark 
of  public  morality,  the  only  perma- 
nent security  for  national  existence. 
This  state  of  society  is  disappearing, 
and  a  new  condition  of  men  coming 
on,  from  causes  which  seem  beyond 
the  power  of  human  control,  but  the 
fatal  effect  of  which  is  as  apparent  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  And  thence  the 
gloomy  views  with  which  he  is  in- 
spired on  the  future  prospects  of  En- 
rope,  and  his  profound  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  fit>m 
which  he  considers  them  as  having 
mainly  arisen. 

Political  economy,  as  a  science,  dates 
its  origin  f  by  the  common  consent  of 
men,  from  the  famous  work  ^'  Oa 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  WeaUk 
of  Nations."  But  a  greater  authority 
than  Adafh  Smith  has  told  us,  that 
*■''  he  that  hasteneth  to  be  rick 

SHALL  NOT  BE  INNOCENT.*'      SismOO- 

di's  doctrines  9n  political  economy 
are  a  commentary  on  these  words, 
applied  to  tbe  management  of  nations 
and  the  social  concerns  of  man.  It  Is 
in  the  fatal  thirst  for  wealth,  and  tha 
application  of  all  the  powers  of  know- 
ledge, and  all  the  resources  of  art,  to 
thai  single  object,  that  he  sees  flie  aH- 
l^werful  cause,  both  of  the  present 
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degradation  of  so  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  of  the  false  direction  of 
political  philosophy,  and  of  the  spread 
of  social  evils,  which  will  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  the  end  prove  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  British  empire, 
and  of  all  the  European  communities. 
But  it  is  not  any  general  or  vague  de- 
4^Iamation  on  the  progress  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  growing  evils  of  society, 
which  he  has  brought  forward ;  he  has 
given  a  close  and  cogent  chain  of  rea- 
soning, supported    by  a  formidable 
array  of  historical  facts,  and  shown 
how  it  is  that  the  evils  have  arisen — 
how  they  bear  upon  the  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  how  they 
degrade   their  character,   how  their 
habits  corrupt  their  morals  and  de- 
stroy their  happiness  ;  and  how  irre- 
mediable, under  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
the  influential  classes  in  society,  these 
evils  have  become.    The  social  injus- 
tice  and    political  delusions   which, 
history  has  now  clearly  ascertained, 
were  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire,  he  sees  re- appearing 
amidst  us  under  different  names,  but 
in  still  more  aggravated  forms,  and 
with  more  hop>eless  influences  on  so- 
ciety.   All  this  he  traces  mainly  to 
the  ruinous  pursuit  of  wealth,  which 
has  seized  alike  upon  our  philosophers, 
our  statesmen,  and  our  practical  men ; 
which  has  too  fatally  veritied  the  say- 
ingofScripture,that"  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil ; "  and  converted 
the  noble  science  of  political  economy, 
the  end  of  which  is  ^^  ut  homines  feli- 
citer  vivant,"  into  the  degrading  hand- 
maid of  wealth. 

So  strongly  is  he  impressed  with 
this  idea,  and  so  convinced  of  the 
ruinous  direction  which  the  social 
sciences  are  taking,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  philosophic  error 
and  monied  ambition,  that  he  thinks 
it  indispensable,  that  language  should 
mark  the  lasting  and  indelible  crisis 
of  distinction  between  the  philosophy 
of  general  happiness  and  the  means 
by  which  national  wealth  may  be 
.augmented.  The  first  he  calls  ^^  £co- 
nomie  Politique,^*  or  *^  Les  Sciences 
Sociales ;  the  last  ^^  C/trematistique" 
or  the  art  of  accumulating  riches  in  a 
state.*  It  is  in  the  conversion  of  poli- 


tical economy,  or  the  science  of  mak- 
ing men  happy,  which  of  course  can 
only  be  done  by  rendering  them  or- 
derly, moral,  and  religions,  into  Chrc- 
matistique,  or  the  mere   pnrsnit  of 
the  means  by  which  we  may  augment 
the  sum  of  national  riches,  that  the 
nnobsers  ed  source  of  by  far  the  greatest 
social  evils  of  the  present  day  is  to  be 
found.    These  evils  are  greater  than 
either  the  slavery  of  the  Romans  or 
the  bondage  of  serfs  in  modem  times ; 
for  they  have  induced  the  minoos 
eflects  of  both  these  degrading  sys* 
tems,  without    the    alleviating   and 
counteracting  advantages  with  which 
either  was  attended.    And  the  way 
in  which  this  eflect  flows  from  the 
social  doctrines  of  modem  times,  is  this. 
An  augmentation  of  production  is 
generally  considered  as  an  addition  to 
national  wealth ;   and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  all  nations,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Chrematists^  are  making 
such  strenuous  eflbrts  to  increase  their 
agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce.   Such  an  augmentation,  how- 
ever, says  Sismondi,  is  not  only  by  no 
means  in  every  case  an  addition  to 
national  wealth,   but  it  is   often  a 
useless  and  pernicious  addition  to  na- 
tional sufiering.    If  the  supply  of  any 
article  exceeds  what  can  be  consnme4 
in  the  early  and  simple  ages  of  so- 
ciety, or  disposed  of  to  advantage  in 
the  later,  it  is  not  only  no  advantage^ 
but  a  positive  loss.    What  avails  it 
that  the  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manu- 
factured, or  the  quarters  of  wheat 
raised,   are  increased  in  a  country 
from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000,  if,  ia 
consequence  of  the  increased  supply, 
the  price  is  lowered  one- half  ?    The 
producers  get  their  trouble  for  their 
pains — they  gain  nothing — ^the  con- 
sumers get  more  than  they  require — 
great  part  of  the  superfluity  is  wasted 
or  sent  abroad  at  a  minous   loss. 
Augmentation  of  production,  therefore, 
is  not  in  every  case  a  sign  of  in- 
creased national  wealth ;    it  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  due  proportion  be^ 
tween    production    and    consumption 
which  is  the  real  desideratum,  and 
forms  the  only  real  basis  of  lasting 
national  opulence. 
According  to  the  Chrematittty  the 
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wealth  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individaal 
producer,  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  valae  of  production  over 
its  cost    This*  says  Sismondi,  is  the 
most  fatal  of  all  errors,  and  the  grand 
:foorc6  of  the  misery  of  the  working 
classes,  and  instability  of  society,  in 
all  the  manufacturing  ptates  of  Eu- 
rope.    It  is  true,  the  wealth  of  a 
master-manufacturer  is  to  be  mea- 
i»ttred  by  the  excess  of  the  price  he 
obtains  for  his  produce  over  the  cost 
of  its  production ;  but  a  master-manu* 
iacturer  is  not  a  nation.    A  nation 
coDsLsts  not  only  of  masters  but  of 
workmen ;  not  only  of  consumers  but 
producers.     The  latter  class  is  by 
tar  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
important,    the  most   likely  to  in- 
crease. If  they  are  reduced  to  misery 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
their  wages  by  the  introduction  of 
madiineiy,  the  employment  of  juve- 
nile or  female  labour,  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreign   labourers,  or   any 
other  cause,  it  is  a  poor  compensation 
to  say,  Uiat  the  profits  of  their  em- 
j^jen  have  been  greatly  augmented 
at  their  expense.     If  the  excess  of 
the  value  of  production  above  its  cost, 
were  eitlier  the  measure,  or  even  an 
nnportant  element  in  national  wealth, 
Ireland,  where  the  wages  of  field 
hibour  are  6d.  a-day,  and  Poland, 
where  they  are  Sd.,  should  be  the 
richest  nations  in  the  world,  whereas 
they  are  notoriously  the  poorest.  The 
real  measure  of  national  wealth  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  excess  of  pro- 
duction above  the  consumption  em- 
ployed in  it,  but  in  the  means  of 
comfortable   livelihood   which  their 
industry  affords  to  the  whole  classes 
of  the  community ;  and  that  is  only  to 
be   attained  where  wealth  is  very 
generally  distributed. 

The  mere  increase  of  national 
wealth  is  far  from  being,  in  every 
instance,  an  addition  either  to  national 
strength,  national  security,  or  national 
happiness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
often  the  greatest  possible  diminution 
to  the  whole  three.  It  is  not  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  but  its  dUtribution^ 
which  is  the  great  thing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  on  that  that  the  welfai*e  and  hap- 
piness of  society  depend.  When 
wealth,  whether  in  capital  or  revenue, 
niDS  into  a  few  hands— when  landed 
property  accumulates  in  the  persons  of 


a  knot  of  territorial  magnates,  and 
commerce  centres  in  the  warehouse  of 
a  limited  number  of  merchant  princes, 
and  manufactures  in  the  workshop 
of  a  small  body  of  colossal  companies 
or   individual   master- employers,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  will  be  in  a  state 
of  degradation   an^  distress.    The 
reason  is,  that  these  huge  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  diminishing  the 
cost  of  production— that  is,  the  wages 
of  labour — to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
have   enormously  and   unjustly  in- 
creased the  profits  of  the  stock  em- 
ployed in  conducting  it.    Society,  in 
such  circumstances,  is  in  the  unstable 
equilibrium :  it  rests  on  the  colossal 
wealth,  territorial  on  commercial,  of 
a  few ;  but  it  has  no  hold  on  the  af- 
fections or  interests  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  community.    It  is  liable 
to  be  overturned  by  the  firat  shock  of 
adverse  fortune.  Any  serious  external 
disaster,   any  considerable  internal 
Bufiering,  may  at  once  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  and  expose 
the  wealth  of  the  magnates  only  as  a 
tempting  plunder  to  the  cupidity  and 
recUessness  of  the  destitute  classes 
of  society.    ^^  There  is  as  much  true 
philosophy  as  poetry,"  says  Sismondi, 
**'  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Gold- 
smith— 

'  111  fares  tho  land^  to  hastemng  ills  a 

prey, 
^Where  wealth  accumulates   and  men 

decay  I  *• 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may 

fade— 
A  breath  may  make  them  as  a  breath 

has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry^  their  comitry's 

pride. 
When  oDce  destroy'd,  can  never  be 

supplied.'  '• 

The  Chrematkts  always  represent 
an  increase  of  national  wealth  as  ne- 
cessarily flowing  from  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  riches  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  But  this  is  the  great- 
est possible  mistake.  Great  part  of 
the  riches  obtained  by  individuals  in 
a  state,  so  far  from  being  an  addition 
to  the  Bational  wealth,  is  an  abstrac- 
tion from  it.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  others  in 
the  same  community ;  it  is  a  trans- 
ference of  riches  from  one  band  to 
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another,  not  an  addition  to  their  total 
amount.  Every  one  sees  that  the 
gains  of  the  gamester,  the  opera- 
dancer,  the  lawyer,  are  of  this  de- 
scription ;  what  they  take  is  taken 
from  others  in  the  same  commuuity. 
But  the  magnitude  of  the  gains  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  blinds 
the  world  to  the  real  nature  of  their 
profits,  which,  in  great  part  at  least, 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  others 
in  the  state.  If  the  importing  mer- 
chant makes  extravagant  gains,  he 
indeed  is  enriched;  but  how  is  he 
enriched  ?  In  part,  at  least,  he  is  so, 
by  impoverishing  such  of  his  country- 
men as  purchase  his  goods  at  the  ex- 
-  erbitant  price  which  constitute  his 
profits.  If  the  exporting  merchant  or 
manufacturer  drives  a  gainfal  trade, 
it  is  in  part,  without  doubt,  derived 
from  the  industry  of  foreign  nations 
to  whom  the  export  goods  are  sold ; 
bnt  it  is  too  often  earned  at  the  ex- 
pense also  of  the  workmen  he  employs, 
who  have  been  compelled  by  compe- 
tition, or  destitution,  to  sell  their  la- 
bour to  hira  at  a  rate  barely  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  existence.  We  are 
not  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  nation 
is  becoming  rich,  because  the  exporters 
of  Irish  grain,  Paisley  shawls,  or 
Manchester  cotton  goods,  are  making 
fortunes,  when  the  labourers  they 
employ  are  earning  from  sixpence  to 
eightpencc  a-day  only.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  magnitude  of  the  gains  of 
the  former  is  too  often  only  a  measure 
of  the  destitution  and  degradation  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  to  obseiTC, 
that  if  riches  are  thus,  from  the  direc- 
tion which  national  industry  has  taken, 
drawn  to  a  distressing  extent  from 
one  class  of  the  community  to  concen- 
trate them  in  another,  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  is  conferred  upon  other 
classes,  by  the  increased  expenditure 
which  takes  place  on  the  part  of  those, 
in  whose  hands  the  wealth  has  accu- 
mulated. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  certain  compensation  does  take 
place  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  the  exist- 
ence of  that  compensation, which  alone 
Tendei*s  society  tolerable  under  such 
ctrcnmstances.  Bnt  the  benefit  ac- 
cming  is  no  adequate  set-off,  if  society 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  to  the  evil 
ittcwrcd.    If  two  miliioiia  ot  Iriali  lar 
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bourers  are  working  at  sixpence  a- 
day  each,  and  two  millions  more  of 
human  beings,  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
are  in  a  state  of  destitntion,  it  is  a 
poor  compensation  for  such  a  dread- 
ful state  of  things  to  observe,  that 
some  hundred  Irish  noblemen,  or 
absentee  proprietors,  are  spending 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  a-year  each 
amidst  the  luxuries  of  London,  Paris, 
or  Naples  ;  and  that  they  sometimes 
extract  five  or  six  guineas  an  acre 
from  their  starving  tenants.  If  weav- 
ers in  Renfrewshire,  and  cotton  oper- 
atives in  Lancashire,  are  making  cot- 
ton cloths  at  eightpence  a-daj  ot 
wages,  we  are  not  to  be  delnded  into 
the  belief  that  society  is  prosperous, 
because  every  year  six  or  eight  cot- 
ton lords  buy  estates  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a- piece;  and  one- 
half  of  the  railways  in  the  kingdom 
are  constructed  with  the  wealth  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  There  are 
no  two  things  more  different  thaa 
national  riches  and  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  in  a  nation. 

It  is  the  fatal  and  ruinous  effect  of 
wealth,  thus  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  industrious  classes  in  a 
state,  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  the  diseased  and  peiilons 
state  of  society  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  common  observations,  that  money 
makes  money,  and  that  poverty  breeds 
poverty,  show  how  universally  the 
experience  of  mankind  has  felt  that 
capital,  in  the  long  run,  gives  an  over- 
whelming advantage  in  the  race  for 
riches  to  the  rich,  and  that  poverty  as 
nniformly,  erelong,  gives  the  vast 
superiority  in  numbers  to  the  poor. 
We  often  hear  of  an  earl  or  a  mer- 
chant-prince mourning  the  want  of  an 
heir,  but  scarcely  ever  of  a  Highland 
couple  or  an  Irish  hovel  wanting  their 
overflowing  brood  of  little  half-naked 
savages.  We  occasionally  hear  of  a 
poor  man  raising  himself  by  talent 
and  industry  to  fortune ;  but  in  gene- 
ral he  does  so  only  by  associating  his 
skill  with  some  existing  capital,  and 
giving  its  owner  thus  the  extraordi- 
nary advantage  of  uniting  old  wealth 
with  a  new  discovery.  To  get  on  in 
the  world  without  capital  is  daily  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  the  great  bulk 
of  men :  it  is,  in  trade  or  commerce,  at 
teaat^  whoUf  impossible.     Tbna,  at 
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wealth  aecaaivlates  in  tha  capital  and 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  destitation, 
poverty,  and,  of  conree,  crime  and 
immonlity,  mnltiplj  aroimd  the  scats 
where  ^at  wealth  was  originallj 
created.  And  this  evil,  so  far  from 
abating  with  the  lapse  of  time,  daily 
facreases,  and  must  increase  till  some 
dreadfal  convnlsion  takes  place,  and 
restores  the  sobverted  balance  of  so* 
detj;  because  the  power  of  capital, 
Mke  that  of  a  lever  which  is  continn* 
aDj  lengthened,  is  daily  aagmenting 
in  the  centres  of  wealth;  and  the 
power  of  nmnbers  in  the  centres  of 
destitntion  is  hourly  on  the  increase, 
from  the  reckless  and  improvident 
habits  which  that  destitution  has 
CDgmdered. 

The  hapfHoess  of  a  nation,  its  mo* 
nlity,  order,  and  security,  are  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  dependent  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  property  with  its  at« 
tendsDt  blessings,  and  habits  of  reflec- 
tion, regularity,   and   industry,  are 
diffused  among  the  people.    But  the 
doctrines  of  the  ChremaHsts,  and  of 
nearly  the  whole  school  of  modem 
political  economists,  go  almost  entirely 
to  uproot  this  inestimable  blessing. 
The  principle  beingonce  fixed  in  men's 
mmds,  and  acted  upon  by  individual 
men  and  the  legislature,  that   the 
great  thing  is  to  diminish  the  ix>st  of 
prodmction^  it  follows,  as  a  very  na- 
tural consequence,  that  the  main  thing 
is  to  diminish  the  waget  of  tfie  pro' 
duoert.    Every  thing  which  can  con- 
doce  to  that  object  is  vigorously  pur- 
sued, without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  eflect  the  changes  must  have  on 
the  fortunes,  and  ultimate  fate  in  life, 
of  whole  classes  in  society.   It  is  thus 
that,  in  agriculture,  the  engrossing  of 
hrma  takes  place — an  evil  so  sorely 
felt  in  England  during  the  seventeenth, 
and  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  and 
niueteeoth  oentnries — and  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  happy  families 
are   dispossessed  from   their   here- 
ditary possessions,   to   make   room 
for  that    *^  devourer  of  the  human 
race,**  as  the  old  writers  called  it,  the 
sheep.    It  is  thus  that,  in  our  own 
tiroes,  the  small  tenants  and  cotters 
have  been  so  generally  dispossessed 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to   make 
room  for  the  large  cultivator  or  store 
£mner.    It  is  thus  that  the  race  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  who  carry  on 
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their  trade  in  their  own  houses,  and 
with  the  advantages  of  rural  residence, 
gardens,  fields,  and  country  air,  is 
every  where  becoming  extinct,  or 
their  wages  have  fallen  so  low  as 
barely  to  support  existence  in  the  very 
humblest  rank  of  life.  In  the  room  of 
these  sturdy  old  children  of  the  soil, 
has  sprang  up  a  race  of  puny  opera- 
tives or  labourers,  living  by  wages, 
and  having  no  durable  connexion 
either  with  the  land,  or  even  with  the 
capitalist  who  employs  them.  Em- 
ployed at  weekly  wages,  they  aro 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  famine  if 
turned  out  of  their  employment.  Evciy 
thing' now  is  concentrated  in  huge 
mills,  manufacturing  districts,  and 
preat  towns,  where  the  labour  of  mea 
18  too  often  supplanted  by  women, 
that  of  women  by  children,  that  of 
children  almostentirely  by  machinery, 
on  which  they  attend.  The  cost  of 
production,  indeed,  is  prodigiously 
diminished,  by  the  substitute  of  thesa 
feeble  or  tiny  labourers  for  that  of  Mi- 
grown  men;  and  with  it  the  profits  of 
the  masters,  and  the  circle  of  the  export 
sate,  are  proportionally  augmented; 
but  at  what  expense  is  this  profit  to  a 
few  ffiiined  ?  At  the  expense,  in  soma 
degi?e,  at  least,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  the 
independence,  the  comfort,  the  morals, 
the  lives,  of  whole  classes  of  the  labour- 
ing portions  of  the  community. 

The  application  of  knowledge  te 
the  arts,  of  science  to  manufactures, 
BO  far  from  diminishing,  has,  hitherto 
at  least,  had  the  most  ruinous  possible 
effect  in  increasing  this  fatal  tendency 
of  great  capital  and  extensive  manu- 
factured industry  upon  mankind. 
Watt,  Ai*kwright,  Crompton — ^thoee 
giants  of  intellectual  power,  whose 
discoveries  have  augmented  tenfold^ 
often  an  hundredfold,  the  productive 
powers  of  manufacturing  labour — have 
been  the  worst  enemies  that  the  hap- 
piness and  morals  of  the  working 
manufacturers  ever  knew.  For  what 
is  it  that,  by  means  of  great  capit^ 
working  with  the  powers  which  their 
immortal  discoveries  have  conferred, 
manufacturing  industry  has  become? 
Why,  it  has  all,  or  nearly  alU  run  inte 
huge  mills,  or  other  establishments,  in 
which  machinery,  at  a  cost  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  thousand  pounds,  is  erect- 
ed, and  a  crowd  of  needy  women  svA 
childien  are  employed,  in  osdinaiy 
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tames,  at  the  lowest  wages  which  can 
snpport  existence,  with  a  few  men  at 
a  guinea  or  twenty- five  shillings 
a-week,  to  direct  and  superintend 
their  labours.  It  need  not  be  told 
what  the  habits  of  such  a  crowd  of 
young  women,  most  of  them  from 
fourteen  to  twenty,  must  in  general 
be.  These  evils  in  manufacturing 
districts  are  universally  felt  and  com- 
plained of;  but  it  is  not  equally 
generally  admitted,  that  they  ai*ise 
invaiiably,  and,  as  matters  at  present 
stand,  inevitably,  from  that  very  ex- 
tension of  science  and  mechanical 
power  to  the  arts,  which  is,  in  the  view 
of  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  so 
just  a  subject  of  exultatjon,  and  which 
it  is  so  much  the  object,  both  of  legis- 
lative enactment  and  of  individual 
ingenuity,  to  augment  and  extend. 
Yet,  is  not  the  crushing  effect  of  these 
great  discoveries  on  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  classes,  as  manifest  as  their 
elevating  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
their  employers,  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  produce  of  national  manufactured 
industry  ?  On  no  other  principle  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  prodigious  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  one  class  of 
the  British  empire,  and  of  degradation, 
misery,  crime,  and  destitution  m  the 
other,  and  far  more  numerous  classes. 
.  The  division  of  labour  and  the  con- 
fining of  each  workman,  or  workchild, 
to  one  limited  sphere  of  employment, 
while  it  is  productive  of  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  skill  which  each  exerts 
in  his  own  department,  and  in  conse- 
quence augments,  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, the  net  produce  of  manufac- 
tured industry,  is  still  more  fatal  to 
the  morals,  habits,  and  iudependence 
of  the  manufacturing  classes.  Variety 
of  occupation  is  indispensable  to 
vigour  of  mind  or  independence  of 
i^haractcr.  The  exclusive  chaining  of 
the  human  mind  to  one  employment, 
even  though  that  employment  is  of 
the  most  intellectual  kind,  as  the  du- 
ties of  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  the 
physician,  or  the  divine,  speedily  con- 
;tracts  the  understanding,  naiTOws  the 
interest,  circumscribes  the  field  of  en- 
joyment, and  often  hardens  the  heart. 
If  this  is  the  case,  as  undoubtedly  it 
is,  with  those  who  are  exclusively  im- 
mersed even  iu  the  learned  professions, 
which  require  an  exercise  of  thought, 
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and  cultivated  education,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  the  case  with  those 
whose  occupation  is  piu-ely  mechani- 
cal, and  so  trivial  that  it  may  be 
learned  in  a  few  days — as  twirling  a 
film,  twisting  a  cotton,  dabbing  a 
plate,  or  drawing  a  cloth  out  of  a  vat? 
Such  operatives  are  exposed,  at  every 
period  of  their  lives,  to  the  greatest 
evils  which  can  debase  humanity — 
uncertainty  of  subsistence  and  mono- 
tony of  occupation,  ^"heir  work  is  so 
simple,  that  any  one  can  learn  it  in  a 
few  days — therefore  they  are  exposed 
to  competition  with  the  whole  la- 
bouring classes  of  the  community ; — it 
is  so  uniform,  that  it  neither  requires, 
nor  is  compatible  with,  intellectnal 
elevation— therefore  it  is  speedily 
made,  by  the  effect  of  competition  for 
such  simple  employment,  to  engross 
their  whole  time.  Mental  improve- 
ment, moral  or  religious  cultivation, 
are  scarcely  possible  to  any  but  the 
strongest  minds  united  to  the  strong- 
est bodies,  in  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  working  classes,  under  such 
a  system,  are  speedily  reduced.  If 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  dig,  or 
hoe,  or  walk  along  the  road,  or  trun- 
dle a  hoop,  or  bear  a  fowling-piece 
for  twelve  hours  a-day  without  inter- 
mission, save  at  breakfast  and  dinneri 
and  then  see  with  what  appetite  he 
can  take  to  moral  or  intellectnal  im- 
provement when  he  comes  in  at  night. 
It  is  the  deplorable  effect  of  sudi  a 
state  of  things,  that  it  tends  not  merely 
to  perpetuate,  but  increase,  the  very 
evils  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and 
reduce  the  working  classes  to  that 
state,  wherein  extrication  from  them 
is  next  to  impossible.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  ceaseless  desire  to 
cheapen  production  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  are  huddled  together  into 
mills  and  factories,  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life  that  they  are  scarcely  fit  to 
leave  the  nursery.  It  has  recently 
been  found  necessary  to  introduce  a 
special  statute  to  prohibit  children 
being  employed  in  print-fields  in 
England  under  eight  years  of  age. 
They  are  so  because  they  can  at 
once  earn  sixpence  or  eightpence 
a-day  by  standing  beside  a  whecl^ 
or  watching  a  film  of  cotton  which 
is  discharged  out  of  a  machine; 
and  this  cheap  and  infantine  labour 


u  equally  attractive  to  the  parents, 
who  thus  discover  in  their  offspring  a 
eoorce  of  income  instead  of  a  burden — 
and  the  manufacturer,  who  finds  his 
work  done  by  little  docile  labourers, 
too  we^  to  engage  in  a  strike,  and 
yet  strong  enough  to  do  the  work. 
No  exertion  of  strength  is  required, 
at  least  none  at  any  one  moment,  in 
many  of  these  occupations — ^though 
the  work,  when  long  continued,  is  to 
the  last  degree  exhausting ;  the  steam- 
engine  lif^  all  the  weights  and  fur- 
nicies  all  the  power.  Thus  there  is, 
from  the  necessities  and  interests  of 
all  concerned,  a  constant  demand  for 
jovenile  labour;  and  this  demand 
i^peedily  produces  its  own  supply,  by 
promoting  early  marriages,  or  foster- 
ing a  swaim  of  bastarc^  among  per- 
sons thus  thrown  together,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  life  when  the  passions  are  the 
strongest,  with  a  total  separation  at  all 
times,  save  bed-time,  from  that  only 
school  of  virtue,  the  parental  home. 

Moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 
la,  God  be  praised,  not  rendered  im- 
possible in  the  more  superior  and  in- 
dttstrioos  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tives ;  but  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  species  of  literature  which  is  in 
^neral  presented  to  them,  and  un- 
happily proves  most  attractive,  either 
strengthens  their  minds,  or  improves 
their  happiness.      Exciting  novels, 
such  as  those  of  Victor  Hugo,  Janin, 
Sac,  and  others  of  that  class ;  highly 
wrought  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
I  ices  of  high  life ;  horrible  stories  of 
{Ruction,  murder,  and  suicide,  such 
as  compose  so  large  a  part  of  the 
modem  romance  school  of  France ; — 
are  most  sure  of  circulation  among 
the  working  classes  of  great  towns, 
becaitse  they  at  once  interest  and 
excite  the  imagination.     They  are 
read  to  the  extent|  and  for  the  reason, 
that  DOvds  are  so  generally  devoured 
by  the  young,  the  imaginative,  and 
the  indolent  of  both  sexes  in  the 
higher  ranks.    The  poor  operatives, 
however,  have  an  excuse  for  the  ex- 
dnsive  reading  of  such  exciting  in- 
anities, which  does  not  belong  to  their 
higher  fellow-dtLsens ;    they  are  so 
worn  out  by  long-continued  toil,  that 
they  are  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
any  kind  of  reading  which  requires 
application  or  reflection.    Some,  no 
doal>t,  are  improved  1^  works  of  a 
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more  elevated  class,  which  they  con- 
trive to  purchase  out  of  their  savings, 
and  to  devour  during  the  brief  period 
allowed  them  between  labour  and  re- 
pose. But  their  number  is  very  small 
in  comparison  of  the  whole,  as  is  de- 
cisively proved  by  the  limited  number 
of  booksellers*  shops  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns,  compared  to  those  which 
supply  the  means  of  sensual  enjoy  ^ 
ment.  It  is  seldom  in  such  cities  you 
will  find  one  bookseller*s  shop  for  an 
hundred  where  beer  or  spirits  are  re- 
tailed. Many  even  of  those  who  read 
are  rather  injured  than  improved,  both 
in  their  habits  and  their  happiness,  by 
the  mental  cultivation  they  receive. 
They  contract  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
enjoyment  of  riches,  and  the  avenues 
to  distinction,  which  may  be  opened 
by  intellectual  effort;  they  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  station  in  the 
world  which  Providence  has  assigned 
them ;  they  strive  to  exchange  bodily 
for  intellectual  toil ;  and'  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  exchange  their  lot  for  a 
better  one,  numbers  are  precipitated 
into  difficulties,  crimes,  and  ruin. 

The  social  organization  of  trades  in 
all  the  European  cities  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  working  classes ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
befell  them,  that,  in  the  madness  of 
democratie  ambition,  they  united  with 
the  master  employers  to  pull  down 
these  institutions.  When  each  crafb 
was  organized  in  a  little  republic  of 
its  own,  with  its  office-bearers,  stated 
meetings,  funds  for  the  indigent,  and 
exclusive  privileges,  a  gradation  of 
ranks  was  created  amidst  the  poor — 
a  little  aristocracy  of  industry,  which 
often  proved  itself  capable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  proudest  aristocracy  of 
land  or  riches.  Tlic  poor  were  not 
left  alone ;  the  wrongs  of  individuals 
were  taken  up  by  their  craft ;  joint 
measures  for  the  common  behoof 
were  pursued ;  the  dreadful  feeling  of 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
was  unknown  ;  all  were  enrolled  un- 
der some  banner,  or  entered  with 
some  craft.  Thus  every  one  felt  him- 
self in  a  fixed  and  definite  place  in 
society ;  he  had  privileges  and  advan- 
tages of  a  tangible  kind  to  forfeit  by 
losing  it.  But  when  exclusive  privi- 
leges, crafts,  and  incorporations,  wem 
abolished,  amidst  cries  of  joy  and 
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shonts  of  trininph  from  the  whole 
popular  party  all  over  the  world, 
these  inestimable  blessings  were  lost. 
The  poor  became  a  mixed  indiscrimi- 
nate multitude,  having  no  more  cohe- 
rence or  power  of  resistance  than  a 
rope  of  sand.  They  degenerated  into 
a  huge  assembly  of  private  soldiers 
without  officers,  incapable  either  of 
organizing  any  thing  for  their  own 
durable  benefit,  or  of  resisting  the 
progressive  encroachments  of  capital, 
machinery,  and  competition,  on  the 
»ole  domain  left  them — the  wages  of 
their  labour.  Universally  it  has  been 
fbund,  that,  upon  the  abolition  of  in- 
eorporations  and  crafts,  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  has  rapidly 
and  fearfully  changed  for  the  worse. 
The  principle  of  free  competition — of 
breaking  down  all  barriers — allowing 
every  one  to  elbow  his  neighbour  out 
of  employment,  and  bringing  every 
thing  down  to  the  lowest  and  cheapest 
level — has  tended  only  to  lower  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  aggravate  the 
insecurity  of  the  poor.  No  one  has  a 
fixed  or  permanent  station  ;  every 
thing  is  done  for  days'  or  weeks' 
wages ;  and  the  penalty  of  dismissal 
is  destitution,  famine,  and  a  lingering 
death.  Hence  the  constant  complaint 
now  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  that  they 
cannot  get  work  ;  and  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  the  lowest  class  who  are 
constantly  moving  about,  seeking  in 
one  situation  that  employment  they 
have  lost  in  another.  This,  however, 
is  of  all  things  the  most  fatal  to  their 
habits,  character,  and  prospects ;  they 
get  among  people  to  whom  they  are 
total  strangers,  who  regard  them  with 
aversion  as  intruders,  and  are  neither 
inclined  to  rtlieve  their  distresses,  nor 
to  facilitate  their  advance  in  the 
world.  The  most  powerful  check, 
next  to  religion,  on  human  conduct — 
1^  opinion  of  friends — is  lost  on  the 
Tery  class  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
its  control.  Obscurity  screens  immo- 
rality from  detection ;  numbers  shel- 
ter crime  from  punishment.  The 
temptations  to  vice  multiply,  while 
the  barriers  against  it  are  cut  away. 
The  really  good  poor  are  invariably 
stationary ;  moving  about  is  as  fatal 
to  their  habits  as  it  is  to  those  of  chil- 
dren. The  free  circulation  of  labour^ 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  from  mas- 
ter employtn  and  the  Chrema&istai  is 


often  an  advantage  with  a  view  to  the 
creation  of  wealth,  or  the  sudden  com- 
pletion of  great  undertakings:  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  national  mo- 
rals, happiness,  and  ultimate  safety,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which  can 
befall  a  ]>eople. 

It  is  a  sense  of  the  evils  arising  from 
this  feeling  of  isolation  amidst  multi- 
tudes, and  the  experienced  inability  of 
the  poor,  all  struggling  against  each 
ether  for  subsistence,  to  resist  the  pro- 
gressive decline  of  theii*  wages  till  they 
reach  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
the  support  of  existence,  which  has 
made  the  working  classes  in  France 
and  England  of  late  years  so  generally 
embrace,  and  make  such  incredible  ef- 
forts to  support,  trades' -unions.  They 
have  endeavoured,  in  so  doing,  to  re- 
gain that  organization  of  crafts  in 
separate  classes  and  bodies,  which  was 
overturned  amidst  the  shonts  of  tri- 
umph consequent  on  the  French  Re- 
volution. But  this  attempt,  so  far 
from  palliating  the  existing  evils,  has 
had  the  greatest  possible  tendency  to 
aggravate  them  ;  for  it  has  too  often 
vested  irresponsible  power  in  hands 
wholly  unfit  to  wield  it.  Perhaps  the 
greatest,  the  most  wide-spread,  the 
most  acute  sufieriug  endured  by  the 
labouring  poor  in  Great  Britain  da- 
ring the  last  thirty  years,  has  arisen 
from  strikes.  Nothing  has  tended  so 
strongly  to  shake  society  to  its  centre; 
to  array  the  working  classes  against 
then-  employers ;  to  spread  habits  of 
recklessness,  violence,  and  improvi- 
dence among  them,  and  alienate  their 
natural  supporters  from  them  by  the 
frightful  crimes  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  Foresight,  industry,  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  frugality,  saving 
habits — those  prime  guardians  (rf 
humble  virtue — are  out  of  the  question 
when  men  arc  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  these  dreadful,  popularly  elected 
despots.  The  last  and  only  pos- 
session left  to  the  poor — their  own 
labour— is  liable  to  be  reft  from  them 
by  the  imperious  commands  of  an  un- 
known and  irresponsible  committee; 
which,  elevated  to  importance  by  the 
public  distress,  uses  every  means  to 
prolong  it,  by  preventing  a  retnm  to 
habits  of  regular  industry.  The  suffer- 
ing produced  by  the  compulsory  ces- 
sation from  labour  which  these  com- 
mitteea  command,  oibsik  for  an  in* 
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credibly  long  period,  never  could  be 
lK)rne  but  by  men  inflamed  by  the 
Bpurit  of  party,  and  contending  for 
"what  they  ignorantly  deem  their  best 
interests.    It  equals  all  that  we  read 
of  in  heroic  besieged  towns,  enduring 
the  extremities  of  famine  before  they 
gnbmit  to  the  besiegers.    The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Salvation  was  often 
fhaken  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
in  the  capital,  and  never  failed  to 
tremlide  at  the  forests  of  pikes  which, 
when  want   became    severe,  issued 
from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine ;  but  a 
trades*-union  committee  succeeds  in 
compelling  men,  by  threats  of  the 
torch  and  the  dagger,  to  remain  in 
idleness  for  months  together,  and  sur- 
render their  birthright  and  inheritance, 
the  support  of  themselves,  the  food  of 
their  children,  to  the  commands  of  an 
unknown  power,  which  retains  them 
in  the  agonies  of  want  till  suffering 
nature  can  no  longer  endure.    The 
actual  suffering  resulting  from  this  un- 
paralleled tyranny,  while  it  continues, 
is  the  least  of  its  evils.    A  far  greater, 
because  more  durable  and  irremediable 
calamity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
moralizing of  the  poor,  by  depriving 
them    of  occupation,    and    dividing 
society,  by  arraying  whole   classes 
against  each  other. 

Industry,  during  the  feudal  ages,  was 
often  exposed  to  the  most  ruthless 
violence  from  the  hand  of  power,  and 
men  possessed  scarce  any  security 
against  the  occasional  oppression  of 
arbitrary  monarchs,  or  the  savage  de- 
vastation of  martial  incursions.  But 
great  as  these  political  evils  were, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  oc- 
casioned, in  the  long  run,  so  serious  an 
invasion  on  human  happiness  and  the 
springs  of  human  virtue,  as  the  social 
0mis^  which,  on  the  cessation  of  these 
political  disorders,  have,  unobserved, 
insinuated  themselves  through  society. 
The  annals  of  the  middle  ages  are 
fill^  with  the  most  heart-rending 
accounts  of  the  outbreaks  of  savage 
violence  to  which  the  people  were 
subjected;  and  it  appears  impossible 
that  society  could  ever  have  recovered 
the  dreadful  devastation  to  which  it 
was  frequently  exposed.  Yet  it  in- 
variably did  recover,  and  that,  too,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
The  Cmsades  were  the  overflow  of 
Ibe  loll  nations  of  Europe,  after  two 


centuries  of  that  apparently  withering 
hostility.  AVc'read  of  no  such  resur- 
rection of  national  strength  in  Home 
under  the  emperors  after  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  barbarians  began  ;  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  such  after  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  pachas  and  agas  in  Tur- 
key and  Persia  at  this  time.  Superb 
ficial  writers  explain  this  by  saying; 
these  nations  are  in  their  decline,  and 
the  Gothic  nations,  during  the  feudal 
ages,  were  in  their  youth.  But  the 
human  race  is,  in  all  ages,  equally 
young ;  there  are  an  equal  number  of 
young  men  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation in  every  country  and  in  every 
age.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is^ 
that  social  evils  have  arisen  in  the  one 
case  which  were  unknown  in  the  other 
'—they  have  spread  and  diffused  their 
baneful  influence. 

The  feudal  institutions,  amidst  all 
their  want  of  protection  against  poli- 
tical violence  or  external  oppression, 
bad  one  admirable  quality,  which  en- 
abled society  to  bear  up  and  advance 
under  all  these  accumulated  evils. 
They  conferred  power  and  influence 
at  home  on  those  only  who  were 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  feudal  baron,  at  the  head  of  his 
armed  followers,  was  doubtless  always 
ready,  at  the  summons  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  perform  his  fifty  days'  military 
service,  or,  at  the  call  of  an  injured 
clansman,  to  make  an  inroad  into  the 
territories  of  a  neighbouring  but  hos- 
tile feudatory;  but  when  he  did  so, 
he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
his  own  retainers,  serfs,  or  followers. 
If  they  were  depressed,  star\'ing, 
alienated,  or  lukewarm,  he  was  lost ; 
he  was  defeated  in  the  field,  and 
speedily  besieged  in  his  last  stronghold. 
Thus,  the  most  valuable  element  was 
universally  diffused  over  society;  vis. 
a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  and  of 
the  benefit  each  derived  irom  the 
prosperity  of  his  neighbours.  If  the 
baron  was  weak  or  unsupported,  his 
vassals  were  liable  to  be  plundered, 
his  serfs  found  themselves  without 
bread.  If  the  vassals  were  oppressed^ 
the  baron  was  undone :  instead  of  a 
formidable  array  of  stout  men-at- 
arms,  sturdy  archers,  and  gallan  t  spear- 
men, to  defend  his  domains,  he  found 
himself  followed  only  by  a  weak 
and  feeble  array,  giving  awCnl  ^^«^ 
deace,  in  tbft  ^ai^n^i&ssi&ssqlV^^  ^da^ 


mioons  eflbcts  of  his  disoTderij  or 
tjmmical  goverDment.  Even  the  serfii 
were  bound  np  with  the  prosperitj  of 
the  little  oommniiitj.  If  thej  were 
weikened  by  bad  usage,  or  driven  from 
the  domain  bjcmelty,  the  fields  were 
nntilled,  the  swine  onherded,  the  baron 
and  vasaals  without  bread.  Thns  it 
was  the  interest  of  all  to  stand  by,  pro- 
tect, and  spare  each  other.  Each  felt  the 
consequences  of  the  neglect  of  these 
social  duties,  in  immediate,  and'often 
hnreparable  injury  to  himself.  It  was 
this  experienced  necessity  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  support,  which  was 
the  mainspring  of  social  improve- 
ment during  the  feudal  ages,  and 
enabled  society  so  quickly  to  repair 
the  chasm  produced  by  the  dreadful 
political  evils  to  which  it  was  occa* 
sionaUy  exposed.  Its  spring  of  im- 
provement and  h^piness  was  within 
— its  e^ils  were  without.  We  often 
read,  in  the  annals  of  those  times,  of 
the  unbounded  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion exercised  by  armed  violence 
upon  pacific  industry,  and  the  great 
fortunes  sometimes  amassed  by  the 
robber  chivalry,  by  such  predatory 
incursions. — That  is  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  political,  and 
the  absence  of  social  evils.  The  peo- 
ple must  have  been  previously  pro- 
tected and  prosperous,  or  they  could 
not  have  been  worth  plundering.  The 
annals  of  these  times  will  transmit  no 
account  of  fortune^  made  by  pillaging 
or  taxing  the  cotters  of  Ireland, 
the  weavers  of  Paisley,  or  the  cotton- 
piecers  of  Manchester. 

What  rendered  the  feudal  system  in 
the  end  insupportable,  was  the  change 
of  manners,  strengthening  of  govern- 
ment, and  cessation  of  private  wars, 
which  left  its  evils,  and  took  away  its 
blessings.  When  the  baron  liv^  in 
rude  plenty  on  his  estate,  surrounded 
by  his  followers,  respected  by  his  vas- 
sals, feared  by  his  neighbours,  his 
presence  was  a  benefit,  his  protec- 
tion a  blessing.  But  when  the  cen- 
tral government  had  acquired  such 
strength  as  to  have  stopped  private 
warfare;  when  standing  armies  had 
come  to  supersede  the  tumultuary 
feudal  array,  and  the  thirst  for  lux- 
ury or  office  had  attracted  the  nobles 
to  the  capital,  these  blessings  were  at 
an  end.  The  advantages  of  the  feu- 
dal system  had  ceased  with  the  re* 
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moval  of  the  evils  it  went  so  far  to 
alleviate ;  its  burdens  and  restrictions 
remained,  and  were  felt  as  an  iosop- 
portable  restraint,  without  any  cor- 
responding benefit  on  the  rising  in- 
dustry of  the  people.  The  sdgneur 
no  longer  was  seen  either  at  the  cha- 
teau or  in  the  village.  In  his  stead 
the  bailiff  made  half-yeariy  visits  to 
exact  the  rent  or  feudal  services  from 
vassals,  whose  prosperity  had  ceased 
to  be  any  object  either  of  interest  or 
solicitude  to  theur  lord.  Whetha 
they  were  rich  or  poor,  happy  or  mi- 
serable, contented  or  repining,  was 
immaterial  to  him  after  he  had  ceased 
to  reside  in  his  castle,  and  to  be  pro- 
tected by  his  armed  vassals.  The 
one  thing  needful  was  to  pay  thar 
rents,  or  perform  their  services,  to 
maintain  his  extravagances ;  and  these 
were  accordingly  exacted  with  merci- 
less severity.  Thence  tlie  general  op< 
pression  of  the  poor,  and  univerBal 
outcry  against  the  system,  which 
produced  the  French  lievolntion. 

The  powerful  centinl  government, 
regular  taxation,  and  large  standmg 
armies  of  modem  Europe,  have  re- 
moved the  chief  poUtkal  evils  which 
were  at  times  felt  with  snch  dreadful 
severity  during  the  middle  ages ;  bat 
have  they  not  introduced  $iKial  evils 
of  a  still  more  pernicious  and  ine- 
trievable  character?     Private  wirs 
have  disappeared ;  we  no  longer  hetr 
of  chateaux  burnt,  fields  ravaged,  or 
serfis  massacred,  in  pursuance  of  tbe 
deadly  feuds  of  hostile  barons.    War 
has  become  a  separate  professioa; 
military  service  is  no  longer  reqniied 
from  the  rural  tenants;  the  undivided 
attention  of  industry  is  permitted  to 
be  directed  to  pacific  pursoits.    The 
ravages  of  hostility,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  conquest,  have  been  diminishei 
in  amount,  and  greatly  alkviited  in 
severity.    Taxes  levied  on  the  whole 
community,  have  superscMled  the  ne- 
cessity, save  in  extreme  cases,  of  nia* 
ous  exactions  from  individuals;  mr 
is  often  felt  rather  as  a  stimulus  to 
industry  by  its  expenditure,  than  a 
blight  to  it  from  its  contributions.  It  is 
the  infiuence  of  these  circumstances 
joined  to  the  protection  of  a  regahr 
government,  and  the  unbound^  ski* 
mulus  of  general  freedom,  uriiich  bare 
given  so  marvellous  an  Impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  modem  Europe,  «id  rea- 
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dered  the  British  Empire  in  particu- 
lar, where  their  fostering  tendency 
has  been  most  strongly  felt,  the  ad- 
miration, the  ten-or,  and  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

Bat  in  lieu  of  the  political  oppres- 
j^ion  and  militaiy  exactions  which,  in 
I'omicr  days,  were  felt  as  so  disastrous, 
a  host  of  social  evils  have  sprung 
up,  and  are  rapidly  spreading  then* 
baneful  influence  through  every  class 
of  society,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  their  effect 
will  not  ultimately  be  to  uproot  so- 
ciety, and  destroy  the  whole  states  of 
modem  Europe.  These  effects  have 
taken  place  amidst  general  peace  and 
apparent  general  prosperity ;  at  a 
time  when  wealth  was  accumulating 
with  unheard-of  rapidity,  and  know- 
ledge was  diffused  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed extent.  Law  was  regularly  admi- 
nistered ;  illegal  acts  generally  check- 
ed; foreign  hostility  averted;  domestic 
oppression  removed,  or  softened. 
The  Cbrematists  were  in  exultation ; 
production  was  every  day  becoming 
i  hcaper ;  exports  and  imports  in  con- 
^quenco  increasing ;  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal symptoms  of  the  highest  pros- 
perity, according  to  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  wealth  of  nations,  in  the  most 
[Joarishing  state.  But  all  these  bless- 
ings have  been  neutralized,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  pre- 
cipitated into  the  most  woful  degra- 
dation, by  the  operation  of  the  very 
i-auses  which  have  produced  this  vast 
increase  of  wealth,  and  its  astonishing 
;iccumnlation  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mercial oommimity.  The  incessant 
efforts  to  lessen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion have  beat  down  the  wages  of 
labour,  in  many  departments,  to  the 
lowest  point ;  the  strenuous  exertions 
made  to  facilitate  cheaper  importa- 
tion, have  reduced  the  remuneration 
uf  domestic  industry  to  the  lowest 
l>oint  consistent  with  its  existence. 
Incredible  have  been  the  efforts  made 
by  all  dasses  to  counterbalance  by 
additional  industry  this  disastrous 
progress ;  but  the  only  effect  of  these 
efforts  has  been  to  augment  the  evil 
complained  of,  by  increasing  the  neces- 
sity for  exertion,  and  augmenting  the 
mass  of  prodnctions  with  which  society 
is  flooded.  Production  in  every  line  has 
come,  in  ordinary  times,  to  outstrip 
consumption.    Machinery  has  quad- 
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rupled  its  power ;  gorged  markets  ai*e 
constantly  complained  of  as  depriving 
industry  of  its  just,  and  often  of  any 
reward  at  all.  Society  has  become  a 
great  gambling-house,  in  which  co- 
lossal fortunes  are  made  by  a  few, 
and  the  great  majority  ai*e  turned 
adrift  penniless,  friendless,  to  desti- 
tution, ruin,  or  suicide.  The  cou- 
ditlon  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  working- classes  has,  in  this  ter- 
rible strife,  generally  been  wofuUy 
changed  for  the  worse.  Brief  periods 
of  high  prices,  which  induce  habits 
of  extravagance  among  them,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  long  seasons  of  distress, 
which  spread  the  reality  of  woe.  In 
the  desperate  effort  made  to  extend 
the  foreign  market,  by  cheapening 
production,  neai*ly  all  the  kindly  rela- 
tions of  life  have  been  snapped  asun- 
der. The  operative  is  uuknown  to  the 
master-employer ;  he  is  turned  ofl;  at 
a  moments  warning  into  a  cold  world, 
in  which  he  can  find  no  other  employ- 
ment. The  tenant  is  too  often  un- 
known to  the  landlord ;  or,  at  least, 
strangei's  ai*e  constantly  brought  on 
the  land.  The  laboiu'er,  even,  is  un- 
known to  the  farmer ;  bis  place  can 
always  be  supplied  by  a  strauger, 
ready,  probably,  to  work  for  less  wages, 
because  in  greater  distress.  Eveiy 
thing  is  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Labour  only  is 
awarded  to  the  lowest. 

A  nation  which  has  surrendered  its 
government  to  the  commercial  classes, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  a  large 
population  and  considerable  territo- 
rial possessions,  cannot  fail  to  incm* 
ruin  if  their  rule  is  long  continued. 
The  reason  is,  that  their  interest  is 
adverse  to  that  of  the  most  niunerous, 
important,  and  valuable  classes  of 
society ;  and  they  never  cease  to  pro- 
secute that  interest  till  they  have  de- 
stroyed them.  To  import  largely  is 
for  their  interest;  therefore,  they  pro- 
mote all  measures  tending  to  favour 
the  introduction  of  foreign  produc- 
tions, though  theur  effect  must  be  to 
depress,  and  in  the  end  extinguish, 
native  industry.  They  would  have 
the  people  pay  for  these  imports  by 
enlarged  exports;  in  other  words, 
they  would  convert  society  into 
a  mere  appendage  of  the  trading 
classes.  To  enlarge  these  expoils, 
they  make  the  most  strenuous  effort 
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in  every  possible  way  to  cheapen 
production — that  is,  to  lower  the 
wages  of  hibour.  Their  idea  of  a 
perfect  society  is  one  in  wliich  the 
labouring  classes  are  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  mere  attendants  on  machines, 
becau-se  that  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
production.  They  would  have  them 
attend  on  these  machines  at  sixpence 
or  ninepence  a-day,  live  chietiy  on 
potatoes,  and  eat  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
from  foreign  countries,  because  they 
are  cheaper  than  their  own.  In  this 
way  both  exports  and  imports  would 
be  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  for 
the  main  part  of  the  national  food 
would  figure  in  the  imports,  and  the 
main  part  of  national  labour  in  the 
exports.  Mercantile  business  would 
come  to  supersede  everj'  other — it  alone 
would  bo  attended  with  any  profit. 
Meanwhile,  domestic  industry  would 
languish  and  decline — the  home  mar- 
ket would  be  destroyed — the  niral 
population,  the  main  stay  of  a  nation, 
gradually  withered  away  and  wasted. 
Poverty  and  misery  would  weaken 
and  alienate  the  working  classes ;  and, 
amidst  a  constant  increase  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  growth  of  commer- 
cial wealth,  the  nation  would  bo  de- 
stroyed. 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture.  The 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  in  ancient, 
the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  of 
Kome  in  modern  times,  are  perma- 
nent proofs  of  its  reality. 

It  is  generally  said  that  slavery  was 
the  devouring  cancer  which  destroyed 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  thence  it  is 
concluded  by  the  Chrematists  that, 
as  we  have  no  slaves,  we  can  never 
be  ruined  like  them.  They  forget 
that  the  reality  of  slavery  may  exist, 
and  its  evils  remain,  although  its  name 
has  been  expunged  from  the  statute 
book.  It  is  always  to  be  recollected 
that  slavery  existed  to  just  as  great 
an  extent  in  the  most  tlourisbing  as 
in  the  decaying  periods  of  the  Roman 
dominion — in  the  days  of  Scipio  and 
CcTsar,  as  in  those  of  Constantlne  or 
Honorios.  Cato  was  a  great  dealer 
in  slaves.  Ho  was  especially  careful 
to  sell  his  slaves  when  they  became 
oldy  lest,  when  worn  out,  they  should 
become  chargeable.  The  republic  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  an  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
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by  the  Servile  War ;  yet,  "with  that 
devouring  cancer  in  its  intestines,  it 
afterwards  conquered  the  world.  It 
was  not  slavery,  but  the  combination 
of  slavery  with  free-trade  and  vast 
patrician  and  commercial  wealth, 
which  really  brought  ruin  on  the  an- 
cient world.  *'  Venimque  confiten- 
tibus,"  says  Pliny,  ^^  latij'undia  perdi- 
dere  Italiam :  jam  vero  et  provincias." 
It  was  the  accumulation  of  patrician 
revenue  and  commercial  wealth  in  the 
capital,  when  the  provinces  were  cul- 
tivated only  by  slaves,  and  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  Italian  agriculture^ 
by  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  and 
Lybian  grain,  where  it  could  be  raisetl 
cheaper  than  in  the  Italian  fields,  be- 
cause money  was  less  plentiful  in  the 
impoverished  extremities  than  in  the 
gorged  centre  of  the  Empire,  which 
was  the  real  cause  of  its  niin.  The 
free  race  of  Italian  cultivators,  the 
strength  of  the  legions,  disappeared 
before  the  fleets  which  wafted  cheap 
grain  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
the  shores  of  Africa  to  the  Tiber. 
Thence  the  impoverishing  of  the  small 
freeholders  —  the  buying  np  of  all 
small  freeholds  by  the  great  fami- 
lies— the  extinction  of  grain  culture 
in  Italy — the  managing  of  the  bug^ 
estates  into  which  the  country  was 
parcelled,  in  pasture  cultivation,  by 
means  of  slaves — the  disappearana^ 
of  Italian  free-husbandmen — and  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire.  So  rich  was  the 
capital  when  it  fell,  that  Ammianns 
Marcellinus  has  recorded,  that  when 
Alaric  appeared  before  Borne,  it  con- 
tained within  its  walls  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  great  families,  many 
of  whom  had  estates,  almost  entirely 
in  pasturage,  which  yielded  them  what 
was  equivalent,  in  English  money,  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  of  yearly  rent. 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  continued  desolation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna of  Rome  in  modem  times. 
Slavery  has  disappeai-ed ;  but  the 
curse  of  an  unlimited  and  extraordinary 
supply  of  foreign  grain  to  the  T'ibcr 
still  continues,  and  chains  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Agro  Romano  to  pasturage 
as  the  only  means  of  profitable  culti- 
vation. Travellers  are  never  weary 
of  expressing  their  astonishment  at 
the  desolation  which  comes  up  to  the 
yery  gates  of  Rome,  as  of  Constaati- 
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uople;  but  a  very  simple  cause  ex- 
pkins  it  in  both.  It  is  more  profitable 
to  keep  the  land  in  pasturage  than  to 
lay  it  out  in  grain  cultiratioD,  by  rea- 
son of  the  deluge  of  foreign  grain  raised 
m  semi-barbarous  countries,  with 
which  the  capital  is  flooded.  From 
official  documents  laid  before  the  Pa- 
pal Government,  which  made  the  most 
anxious  and  minute  enquiries  into  this 
subject,  it  appears  that  8000  crowns 
laid  out  in  agriculture  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Borne,  at  the  prices  of  Rome, 
would  bring  in  a  profit  of  only  30 
trowDs  a-year;  while  the  same  sum 
laid  out  on  pasturage  of  sheep  on  the 
same  land,  would  bring  in  1972  crowns. 
It  is  not  surprising,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  Campagna  remains  in 
grass,* 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  state 
of  things  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Campagna 
to  grass  cultivation ;  for  the  land  is, 
generally,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
fertility,  and  in  former  times,  in  the 
infancy  of  Bome,  literally  speaking 
*'  every  rood  had  its  man."  The  cause, 
and  the  sole  cause,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  constant  low  price  of  grain  in  the 
capital,  and  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
ofH*  tuppiy  from  foreign  states.  The 
Papal  Government  inherited  from  its 
Imperial  predecessor  the  habit,  and 
the  necessity,  of  making  periodical 
distributions  of  grain,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
to  the  people.  The  people  inherited, 
from  the  lazy  successors  of  the  con- 
qnerors  of  the  world,  the  habit  of 
looking  to  the  public  stores  for  cheap 
distributions  of  food,  as  those  of  Paris 
did  during  the  Revolution.  Govern- 
ment, elective,  weak,  without  any 
armed  force,  and  in  the  hands  of 
priests,  had  not  courage  to  incur  the 
present  hazard  consequent  on  a  de- 
parture from  this  ruinous  system ;  and 
tbey  bought  their  grain,  of  course, 
where  they  could  get  it  cheapest — in 
Egypt,  Odessa,  and  the  Levant.  The 
banks  of  the  Volga  are  to  modem, 
what  those  of  the  Nile  were  to  ancient 
Rome.  The  Campagna hasbeen chained 


to  sterility  and  desolation  by  the  same 
cause  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times — 
under  the  Popes  as  the  Emperors.  So 
far  has  this  evil  gone,  that  in  1797, 
when  the  Papal  Government  was 
-overturned  by  the  French,  the  Cata 
Annonaria  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber, 
or  Board  of  Public  Subsistence,  ex-  ' 
hibited  a  deficit  of  3,293,000  crowns, 
(£G45,000,)  incurred  in  retailing  bread 
•to  the  people  cheaper  than  they  could 
purchase  it  even  in  the  cheapest 
foreign  markets,  t 

The  Campagna  of  Rome  is  the  great 
type  of  the  state  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Chrematists  would  reduce  tho 
states  of  modem  Europe.    Agricul- 
ture, ruined  by  the  perpetual  curse  of 
foreign  importation;  urban  industry 
alone  flourishing  by  the  stimulus  of 
foreign  export;  vast  fortunes  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  a  few  mer- 
chants and  great  proprietors;  con- 
stant distress  among  the  labouring 
poor ;  all  the  symptoms  of  prosperity 
m  the  cities — all  the  marks  of  decay 
in  the  country ;  luxury  the  most  un- 
bounded, side  by  side  with  penury  the 
most  pinching ;  an  overflow  of  wealth 
which  cannot  fi[nd  employment,  in  one 
class  of  society ;  a  mass  of  destitution 
that  seeks  in  vaui  for  work,  in  another; 
a  middle  cIbbs  daily  diminishing  in 
number  and  declining  in  importance, 
between  the  two  extremes ;  and  go- 
vernment,  under  the    influence    of 
popular  institutions,  yielding  to  all 
the  demands  of  the  opulent  class,  be- 
cause it  gives  money  :  and  deaf  to  all 
the  cries  of  the  impoverished,  because 
they  can  only  ask  for  bread.     The 
name  of  slavery  is  indeed  abolished  hi 
Western  Europe,  but  is  its  reality,  are 
its  evils,  not  present  ?    Have  we  not 
retained  its  fetters,  its  restraints,  its 
degradations,  without  its  obligation  to 
support  ?  Are  not  the  English  factory 
children  often  practically  in  a  worse 
servitude  than  in  the  Eastern  harem  V 
If  the  men  are  not  "  ascripti  glebae," 
are  they  not  "  asaipti  molinis  ac  car-- 
bonariis  .*"    What  trade  can  a  factory 
^rl  or  coal-mine  child  take  to,  if  thrown 
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t  Jbid,  iii.  153.  lb.,  ii.  44.  This  part  of  Sismondi's  work,  which  will  be 
f'und  Vol.  ii.  pp.  1-74,  is  highly  interesting.  We  may  perhaps,  at  a  future 
p-  nod,  give  a  detached  account  of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Campagna  oi* 
Kome." 
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out  of  employment  ?     The   master  likely  to  prove  well-founded,  may  bo 
cannot  fiog  them,  or  bring  them  back  infeiTod  from  the  pains  we  have  takeu 
by  force  to  his  workshop.    ^Mighty  to  form  a  digest  of  them  in  the  pre- 
differencel    He  can  starve  them  if  ceding  pages.    We  only  hope  that, 
they  leave  it :  ho  chains  them  to  their  though  he  ]K>3sibly  has  not  much  ex- 
mills  by  the  invincible  bond  of  ncces-  aggerated  the  social  evils  which  now 
eity.    They  have  the  evils  of  slavery  threaten  society,  he  has  not  given 
/without  its.ad vantages.  Can,  or  ought,  their  due  weight  to  the  many  alleviate 
such  a  state  of  things  long  continue  ?  ing  or  corrective  causes  which,  in  a 
Whether  this   is  descriptive  of  the  iree,  religious,  and  moral  community* 
state  of  society  in  France  and  £ng-  are  constantly  called   Into   activity 
land,   let  those  determuie  who  ai*e  when  society  has  come  to  require  their 
familiar  with  the  people  of  either  of  operation.      Sismondi   says,   though 
these  countries.  he  has  been  enforcing  these  principles 
Such  are  Sismondi^s  political  views,  for  twenty  years,  he  has  found  few 
"which  are  enforced  in  the  volumes  converts  to  his  opinion  in  France ;  and 
beforo  us  by  a  vast  array  of  histo-  that  he  does  not  think  he  would  have 
ricad  and  statistical  facts,  which,  as  found  one,  if  the  English  Parliament- 
well  as  the  desen'cdly  acknowledged  ary  Reports  had  not  afforded  decisive 
talent  and  character  of  the  writer,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  of 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  respect,  these  social  evils  amidst  unbounded 
and  render  them  of  the  deepest  inte-  commercial  prosperity  and  the  high- 
icst.    That  they  are  ^^  important  if  est  political  power  in  Great  Britain, 
true,"  as  the  Americans  say,  no  one  The  social  evils  which  destroyed  Ilome* 
"Will  deny :  that  they  are  of  immediate  he  reminds  us,  were  in  full  activity  du- 
and  pressing  application  to  the  state  ring  the  eighty  years  of  the  splendid, 
of  society  in  the  British  islands,  none  pacific,  and  wise  rule  of  the  Antonines ; 
acquainted  with  it,  especially  in  tlie  the  most  happy,  to  external  appearance, 
jnanufacturing  districts,  will  be  so  bold  which  the  world  ever  knew.  Their  bane- 
as  to  dispute.    We  have  deemed  it  ful  influence  appeared  at  once,  when 
heat  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  opinions  political  dangers  commenced  with  the 
and  principles  in  a  condensed  fonn,  in  accession  of  Commodus.    These  doc- 
preference  to  quoting  individual  pas-  triues  are  not  the  less  likely  to  be 
sages,  because  he  expands  his  ideas  true  that  they  are  contrary  to  general 
80  much,  that  the  latter  course  would  opinion,  that  they  run  counter  to  many 
bave  enabled  us  to  give  only  a  limited  important  interests,  that  they  are  in- 
nnmber  of  his  views,    lliose  who  will  capable  of  present  application,  that 
take  the  trouble  to  tuni  to  the  ori-  they  are  adverse  to  the  policy  of  tbe 
l^al  volumes,  will  find  every  sentence  rulers  of  the  state.    Goveniment  rules 
m  the  preceding  abstract  enforced  and  men,  but  Providence  rules  govem- 
illustrated  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  ment,  and  will  in  the  end  assert  its 
this  most   able   and  original  work,  supremacy,  and  right  the  moral  evils 
That  we  consider  his  ideas  as  hi  the    of  mankind,  or  punisli  the  sins  of 
main  just,  and  his  anticipations  too    nations. 
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MY  FIRST  SPEC  IN  THE  BIGOLESWADES. 


My  uncle,  Scipio  Dodger,  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 
tge.  Figore  to  jonrself  a  short,  stent, 
and  rather  pot-bellied  individual,  with 
keen  eyes  moYing  in  a  perpetaal 
twinkle,  a  month  marked  at  the  cor- 
ners with  innnmerable  tiny  wrinkles, 
kur  of  the  shortest  and  most  fnrzy 
white,  scant  at  the  front,  but  gathered 
behind  into  a  pig-tail  abont  the  size 
of  a  cigar ;  and  yon  hare  a  fair  full- 
length  portrait  of  my  avuncular  rela- 
tive. My  father,  in  early  years,  had 
married  an  American  lady — ^I  must 
own  it — a  Pennsylvanian,  and  uncle 
Sdpio  was  her  brother.  I  was  the 
only  froit  of  that  union,  and  at  an 
early  age  was  left  an  orphan  in  cir- 
comstances  of  sufficient  embarrass- 
ment. A  mere  accident  saved  me 
irom  being  shipped  off  to  America 
like  a  parcel  of  cotton  goods.  Uncle 
Scip,  who  was  left  my  guardian, 
had  some  transaction  which  required 
kis  personal  attendance  at  Liverpool. 
He  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the 
old  country — calcidated  that  it  was 
an  almi^ty  fine  location — ^guessed 
that  a  spry  hand  might  do  a  good 
streak  of  business  there ;  and,  in 
short,  finally  repudiated  America,  as 
coolly  as  America  has  since  repudiated 
her  engagements.  He  would  settle 
down  to  no  fixed  trade  or  profession ; 
but,  as  he  possessed  a  considerable 
capita],  he  entered  into  the  field  of 
M>ecnlation.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  man  better  qualified  by  na- 
ture for  success  in  that  usually  dan- 
gerous game.  His  powers  and  readi- 
ness of  calculation  were  unequalled — 
his  information  quite  startling,  from 
its  extent  and  accuracy — his  fore- 
sight, a  gift  like  prophecy.  I  verily 
beUeve  he  never  lost  a  single  shilling 
in  any  one  of  the  numerous  schemes 
m  wMch  he  was  engaged ;  what  he 
made,  I  have  private  reasons  for 
keeping  to  myself.  If  the  apostolic 
order  against  taking  scrip  is  to  be 
considered  in  a  literal  sense,  Scipio 
was  a  frightful  defaulter.  He  scam- 
pered out  of  one  railway  into  another 
like  a  rabbit  perambulating  a  warren, 
and  was  the  wonder  of  the  brokers 
and  the  glory  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 


Men  perverted  his  Roman  prefix,  and 
knew  him  solely  by  the  endearing  ap- 
pellation of  old  Scripio. 

To  me,  who  was  his  only  living- 
relative,  Mr  Dodger  supplied  the 
place  of  a  parent.  He  placed  me  at 
school  and  college,  gave  me  as  good 
an  education  and  liberal  allowance  as 
I  required,  and  came  down  regularly 
once  a-year  to  Scotland,  to  see  how  i 
was  getting  on.  Scripio,  though  he 
never  failed  to  taunt  the  Scotch  with 
their  poverty,  was,  in  reality,  very 
partial  to  that  nation ;  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  their  ^cnteness  and  reputa- 
tion for  driving  a  good  bargain,  and — 
somewhat  incongruously,  for  he  was 
a  thorough  democrat — ^piqued  himself 
on  his  connexion  with  my  family, 
which  was  old  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  as  poor,  in  my  particular 
case,  as  if  I  had  been  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Lazarus.  In  fact,  all  my 
patrimony  was  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  firmly  secured  over  land,  and 
not  available  until  I  came  of  age — a 
circumstance  which  frequently  elicited 
tornadoes  of  wrath  from  uncle  Dodger, 
who  swore  that,  if  ho  had  got  the 
management  of  it,  he  could  have  mul- 
tiplied it  tenfold.  Subsequent  events 
have  convinced  me  that  he  was  per- 
fectly right. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  ultimately 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and  entered 
upon  my  profession  with  the  same 
zeal,  promptitude,  and  success,  which 
are  exhibited  by,  and  attend  three- 
fourths  of  the  unhappy  young  gen- 
tlemen who  select  that  school  of  juris- 
prudence. I  appeared  punctually  in 
the  Parliament  House  at  nine,  era- ' 
vatted,  wigged,  and  gowned,  to  a 
nicety ;  took  my  prescribed  exercise, 
of  at  least  ten  miles  per  diem^  on  the 
boards ;  talked  scandal  with  my 
brethren,  (when  we  could  get  it,)  and 
invented  execrable  jokes ;  lounged  at 
stove  and  library;  wrote  lampoons 
against  the  seniors ;  and,  in  short, 
went  through  the  whole  curriculum 
expected  from  a  rising  votary  of 
Themis.  I  followed  the  law  dili- 
gently; but,  somehow  or  other,  I 
could  never  overtake  it.  The  agents 
in  Edinburgh  must  be  a  renuu-kably 
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Blow  set,  for  they  never  wonld  appre- 
ciate my  merits.  At  the  close  of  two 
years,  a  decree  ia  absence,  and  a 
daim  in  a  mnltiplepoinding,  remained 
tiie  sole  trophies  of  my  le^  renown. 

One  day  I  was  surprised  in  my 
study  by  a  visit  from  nnde  Scripio, 
who  had  jost  arrived  from  liverpooL 
I  was  reading  a  novel  (none  of  Jos^ 
tinian's)  at  &e  moment,  and  hastily 
shoved  it  into  my  desk.  After  the 
nsaal  oongratnlations  were  over,  the 
aged  file  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
apartment,  which  fortunately  was  in 
tolerable  order,  glanced  corionsly  at 
a  pile  of  legal  papers,  procored — shall 
I  confess  it  ? — ^firom  my  Mend  Cotton, 
the  eminent  tobacconist  of  Prince's 
Street,  nttered  a  hem,  in  which  incre- 
dulity seemed  mingled  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  then,  having  been  snpplied 
with  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and  ginger- 
beer — a  compound  whidi  he  particu- 
larly affected — ^he  commenced  the 
work  of  inquisition. 

**  Well,  Fred,  my  boy,  how  goes  it  ? 
Slick,  di  ?  Lots  of  clients  coming  in, 
I  suppose  ?  Yon  must  be  driving  a 
pretty  smart  trade  to  judge  by  them 
*6re  bundles." 

*\Pretty  well ; "  I  replied,  "  when 
my  standing  at  the  bar  is  considered, 
I  have  no  great  reason  to  comi^ain." 

The  old  Mow  looked  at  me  with 
80  quiazical  an  expression,  that  I 
could  hardly  play  the  hypocrite 
longer. 

'^  111  trouUe  yon  Ux  that  packet,*^ 
he  said ;  and,  remorselessly  clutching 
a  bundle  made  up  with  red  tape  to 
resemble  a  process,  he  took  out  a 
written  pleading,  to  which  the  sig- 
nature of  a  counsel,  now  ten  years  in 
the  grave,  was  appended. 

^  What  a  devil  of  a  time  these 
lawsuits  last!"  remarked  Mr  Dodger, 
unfolding  another  document.  Worse 
and  worse !  I^was  the  juvemle  pro- 
dndion  of  a  judge  in  the  Inner-House. 
I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a 
dean  breast. 

^^  The  fact  is,  my  dear  undo,"  said 
I,  '^  these  papers  are  just  part  of  the 
fhmiture  of  a  lawyer*s  room.  It  would 
never  do,  you  know,  to  have  an  empty 
table,  if  an  agent  should  happen  to 
come  in ;  but  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  only  agents  I  know 
are  lads  with  as  little  business  as  my- 
self, who  sometimes  look  in  of  aa 


evening  to  solace  themselves  with  a 
dgar." 

"  I  knew  it,  Fted— I  knew  it!" 
said  Scripio,  rubbing  his  hands,  as  if 
he  thou^t  it  a  remarkably  good  joke ; 
^  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  my 
boy,  and  the  American  blood  will 
break  out.  But  you  canH  do  £nr  me, 
tiiongh,  yon  cunning  young  villais. 
Qh  no  I  though  you  wanted  to  try  it 
on.*"  And  he  chuckled  as  heirtfly  as 
any  of  Mr  Dickens'  diaractecs  ia  the 
Christmas  Gar<^ 

^  So  you  ar'n't  maldng  a  futimg, 
Freddy?''  heresnmed;  ^'I'mgUdof 
it.  You'll  never  grease  yourooadi- 
wheels  here.  Where's  the  thousand 
pounds  that  were  lent  over  thelmrer- 
tumUers  estate?" 

'^  Mr  Constat,  the  agent  of  old 
M^Alcohol,  paid  it  to  me  about  three 
months  ago,"  replied  I,  rather  aston- 
ished at  the  question,  which  seeaaed  to 
have  no  oonneauon  with  the  former 
subject,  'a  have  put  it  into  tiie  Na- 
tional Bank." 

"Two  per  cent?  Pahaw-traahl" 
said  my  undo.  "Hoie,  look  at  this;" 
and  he  shoved  a  printed  paper  into 
my  hands. 

It  was  headed,  "  Pixwpeetns  ef  the 
Grand  Union  Biggleswade,  Paddock- 
field,  and  Fedlington  Bailway,  in 
50,000  shares  of  £20  each.  Deposit 
£1  on  each  share."  If  the  line  had  ran 
through  the  garden  of  Eden,  soppos- 
ing  that  place  to  have  funiiahed  a 
large  passenger  traffic  besides  agri- 
cultural produce,  with  London  at 
one  terminus  and  Pefcin  at  the 
other,  the  descriptioa  could  not  have 
been  more  flattering  ^an  dot  which 
I  perused.  Kature  seemed  to  bare 
lavished  all  her  Uessmgs  upon  Big- 
gleswade, Pnddoc^dd,  and  the  eon- 
try  tiiereunto  adjacent ;  in  short,  I 
never  recollect  so  flattering  a  pficttre, 
with  one  solitary  exoqpdoa  diawo  by 
my  fiiend  Frissle,  who  had  stack 
twenty  pounds  into  some  raflway  hi  a 
mineral  district.  **Whcn  we  recol- 
lect," said  Bob  hi  a  buiBl  of  poetieaJ 
frenky,  ^^  the  enormous  popuktion  of 
the  district,  the  soteess  and  genial- 
ity of  l&e  climate,  and  tiie  fafay  aspect 
of  its  scenery— when  we  think  of  ti»« 
varied  traffic  whidi  now  chokes  op 
the  ordinary  avenues  of  indastiy'- 
when  we  estimate  the  inexhantible 
beds  of  ore  and  minerals^  absabudy 
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beariog  tbemaelyes  from  the  ground, 
as  tbongh  to  entreat  the  aid  of  man  in 
adapting  them  to  their  proper  desti- 
nation;— when  we  consider  all  these 
thuigs,  I  say,  and  finally  combine 
them  together,  fancy  doses  her  aston- 
ished eyes,  and  even  imagination 
swoons!'*  I  will  not  say  that  the 
writer  of  the  Biggleswade  prospectus 
was  as  soaring  a  genins  as  Bob  ;  but 
ho  was  quite  enough  of  a  Claude  to 
seduce  the  investing  public.  I  forget 
what  amount  of  return  he  promised, 
but  it  was  something  hitherto  unheard 
of,  and  my  month  watered  as  I  read. 
^'That's  the  specT*  said  my  uncle 
Dodger.  **  Sit  down  and  write  me  an 
order  for  your  thousand." 

"  Eh,  uncle— for  the  whole?"  said. 
I  somewhat  aghast. 

'*£vay  sixpence.  Ihere— that  will 
do,*'  and  Mr  Dodger  disappeared  with 
the  cheque. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  was  not  quite 
pleased  with  this  proceeding;  for 
although  I  had  confidence  in  my 
uncle's  sagacity,  it  was  deddedly  a 
serious  thing  to  hazard  one's  whole 
patrimony  on  a  speculation  which 
might,  so  far  aa  I  knew,  be  as  vision- 
aiy  as  the  Atrial  Machine.  How- 
ever, my  constitutional  carelessness 
very  speedily  relieved  me  of  all 
anxiety.  I  went  out  to  balls  and 
steeple-chases  as  formerly,  attended 
the  Mouse  .pro /brm<)  in  the  mornings, 
and  messed  three  times  a^week  with 
the  cavahy  at  Piershill.  The  pace, 
mdeed,  was  rather  rapid,  but  then  I 
had  a  strong  constitution. 

For  three  or  four  weeks  I  saw  little 
of  my  respected  undo.  He  had — 
heaven  knows  how — got  himself 
affiliated  to  one  of  the  dubs,  and  sat 
half  the  day  in  the  reading-room,  por- 
ing over  the  Railway  Journals  and 
the  Mon^-market  article  in  the 
Times.  He  played  whist  of  an  cven- 
usg  on  a  system  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  levied  a  verjr  fair  contribution 
from  the  pockets  of  certain  country 
gentlemen,  who  piqued  themselves  on 
understanding  the  antiquated  tactics 
of  Major  A. ;  but  never  had  the  for- 
tune before  to  measure  trumps  with 
an  American.  On  the  whole,  he  ap- 
peared remarkiU)ly  comfortable  and 
contented. 

One  morning  I  was  honoured  with 
an  early  d<»nieiliary  visit,    ^^f'red," 
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said  my  uncle,  "  put  up  half-a-dozon 
shii-ts  and  a  tooth-brush.  We  start  for 
Liverpool  this  evening." 

"  This  eveniog  I"  said  I  in  amaze- 
ment. "Impossible,  my  dear  sir  I 
Only  reflect — the  Session  is  not  over 
yet,  and  what  would  become  of  my 
business  if  I  were  to  levant  without 
notice  ?  " 

"I'll  insure  all  your  losses  for  a 
pound-note.  Tell  them  you've  got 
business  elsewhere :  I  daresay  a  good 
many  of  the  old  hands  are  up  to  that 
trick  already." 

"  But  my  engagements"— persisted 
I.  "There's  Mrs  M^Crinoline's  bail 
on  Tuesday,  and  Lady  M*Loup's  the 
week  after— really,  uncle,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  possibly  get  away." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  make  your  for- 
tune, sir?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Then  do  as  I  bid  you.  Get  up 
and  shave,  and  in  the  mean  time  I'll 
look  after  breakfast." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  obe- 
dience, so  I  rose  and  polished  my 
outer  man.  Mr  Scripio  was  apparently 
in  high  feather  and  digestion.  He 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  what  had 
once  been  a  prize  mutton  ham,  and 
dug  as  diligently  into  a  pot  of  marma- 
lade as  though  he  expected  to  find  a 
layer  of  doubloons  at  the  bottom.  To 
my  amazement,  he  dedicated  his  last 
cup  of  cofiee  as  a  special  bumper  to 
the  health  of  the  Noble  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

"What's  in  the  wind  now?" 
thought  I.  "Unde,  have  you  any 
thing  dependent  before  Parliament? 
Perhaps  you  want  a  junior  counsel 
for  a  bill." 

"Confound  Parliament!"  said  the 
irreverent  Columbian;  "I  don't  care 
a  cent  more  for  it  than  I  do  for  Con- 
gress. The  Board  of  Trade's  the 
thing  for  my  money  I  That's  your 
constitutiomd  tribunal — close-fitting 
boxes  and  Bramah  locks — no  humbug 
there  I  'Zooks,  won't  we  smash  old 
Jobson  after  all  1 "  and  Scripio 
neighed  like  a  Shetland  pony  at  its 
first  introduction  to  oats — all  the 
while  helping  himself  to  a  caulker  of 
genuine  Glenlivat. 

We  set  ofif  in  the  afternoon  accord- 
ingly, and  next  morning  arrived  at 
Liverpool.  Our  stay  there  was  very 
short.    I  was  led  captive  to  the  Ex- 
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change,  and  hurried  into  a  stock- 
broker's office  in  an  obscure  alley 
behind.  The  Plntns  of  this  den,  an 
old  bald-pated  gentleman,  in  a  bine 
coat  and  drab  terminations,  started 
np  from  his  seat  as  we  entered,  with 
more  manifestations  of  respect  than 
woold  have  welcomed  the  avatar  of 
the  Cham  of  Tartaiy.  Two  con« 
snmptive  clerks  looked  np  with  awe 
as  they  heard  their  master  pronounce 
the  venerated  name  of  Dodger.  It 
was  dear  that  my  nncle  was  well- 
known  and  appreciated  here — his 
mere  patronymic  acted  as  a  species  of 
talisman. 

We  were  conducted  into  an  inner 
sanctum,  where,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  I  betook  myself  to  the  study  of 
a  map  of  England,  where  lines  of 
railway  already  laid  down  in  black, 
and  projected  ones  in  red,  intersected 
the  surface  as  closely  as  veins  and 
arteries  in  an  anatomical  preparation. 
Mean  time,  the  two  seniors  entered 
into  a  deep,  and  apparently  interest- 
ing   conversation,    the    purport    of 
which  I  did  not  very  clearly  under- 
stand. 
"  How's  Dovers  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 
"  Up.   Forty  to  forty-two  ex  div.," 
replied  the  broker. 
"Sell sixty.  BumptonWatfords?" 
^'  Rather  better  this  morning.'^ 
^^Good!"   said  Scripio,  evidently 
gratified  by  the  amendment  of  the 
interesting   convalescent.     **  What's 
4oing  in  the  Slushpool  Docks  ?" 

"Heavy,"  replied  the  broker. 
*  ^There's  been  a  forced  sale  or  two, 
but  they  won't  go  np." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Scripio. 
"Have  you  bought  me  these  forty 
Jamaicas?" 

I  started  at  the  prodigality  of  the 
order.  "  Heaven  and  earth ! "  thought 
I,  "  can  this  uncle  of  mine  be  a  kind 
of  occidental  Aladdin?  After  this,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him 
bid  for  Texas  and  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory 1 " 

"  I've  got  them,"  said  the  broker 
quietly ;  "  they  are  going  up  without 
steam.  Have  you  got  any  Biggies- 
wades  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  my  uncle,  "  what 
about  them?  No  screw  loose,  eh? 
Sure  to  pass  the  standing  orders,  I 
hope?" 

"  AU   right,"    said    the   broker, 


"  hold  for  the  bill,  and  yon'U  make  a 
good  thing  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  my  unde, 
"  that's  all,  and  we're  off.  I'll  write 
yon  from  London  about  other  matters. 
Good-day," — and  we  sallied  into  tbe 
fitrefit 

"  lYed,  you  dog! "  said  Mr  Dod- 
ger in  high  glee,  "  you've  put  yoor 
teeth  into  it  this  tune." 

"  Into  what,  sk?  "  asked  I,  very 
innocently.  "  If  yon  mean  Imicbeoii, 
I'm  sure  I  .should  have  no  objec* 
tions." 

"  Oh  come !  none  of  that  hnmbng. 
I  mean  the  Biggleswades.  There 
hasn't  been  such  a  catch  in  Britain 
since  the  opening  of  the  Coal-hill 
Junction." 

"  I'm  devilish  g^ad  to  hear  it,"  said. 
1^  with  a  vague  kindof  general  impres- 
sion that  I  was  going  to  make  money* 
though  I  could  not  well  tell  how,  and 
a  fixed  determination,  since  I  had  got 
my  teeth  in,  to  take  as  laige  a  bite  as 
possible,  though,  with  re^rd  to  the 
process  of  mastication,  I  was  just  as 
ignorant  as  a  baby.  That  afternoon 
we  set  off  for  Wales,  and  next  day 
arrived  at  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary households,  in  the  southem  ex- 
tremity of  the  principality,  which  it 
ever  was  ray  fortune  to  vtait. 

The  house  was  large  and  spadones 
indeed  a  masterpiece  of  architectuiv, 
and  probably  had  been  built  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second.    It  stood 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  immedi- 
ately below  were  a  succession  of  ter- 
races, with  walks  of  smooth  green 
turf,  and  exotic  shrubs,  which  in  snm- 
mer  must  be  most  luxuriant.    It  was 
winter  when  I  visited  at  Mervyn  Hall, 
but,  even  then,    the  terraces  were 
beautiful.    Every  tree  and  spray  was 
coated  with  armour  of  clear  crysUlline 
ice,  except  the  thick  old  yew>hedge  at 
the  bottom,  which  kept  its  coat  (tf 
dark  perennial  green.  The  Hall  com- 
manded the  prospect  of  a  large  and 
fertUe  valley,  diversified  by  wood  and 
domain,  tower  and  village  spire ;  and 
in  more  than  one  place,  a  pillar  of 
smoke,  curling  laaily  upwards,  marited 
the  situation  of  a  famous  foige,  or 
foundery.    It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
great    iron    districts,    though    you 
scarcely  could  have  believed  bo  by 
day ;  but  at  night,  fit^  after  tv^  seemed 
to  burst  out  aU  down  the  reach  of  the 
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rallej ;  and  jnobably  years  had  gone 
by  since  the  smallest  of  these  was 
quenched.  It  is  not  often  that  nature 
lavishes  her  beauty  and  her  wealth. 
so  prodi^j  upon  the  sel&ame 
spot. 

Uncle  Scripio  strode  into  the  house 
with  the  air  of  a  proprietor.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  had  not  some  inte- 
rest in  the  concern,  for  Mervyn  Hall 
was  a  kind  of  mystery  to  the  neigh- 
bonrs.  We  were  shown  into  a  hand- 
some apartment  lined  with  black  oak, 
where  a  regiment  of  cavaliers  might 
hare  dined  with  both  credit  and  satis- 
faction; but  times  had  altered,  and 
the  banqneting-hall  was  now  put  to 
diiferent  uses.  On  two  sofas  and  a 
table  lay  a  pile  of  maps  and  plans, 
sufficient,  according  to  my  limited 
comprehension,  for  a  survey  of  the 
whole  world.  Then  there  was  an  in- 
genious model  of  a  suspension  bridge, 
where  a  railway  of  white-paint«d  cord 
spanned  a  valley  of  undulating  putty, 
with  a  stream  in  the  centre,  which 
bore  evident  marks  of  being  ravish- 
ed from  a  fractured  looking-glass. 
Bundles  of  thick  clumsy  sticks— they 
might  be  instruments — ^with  brass 
ksobs  at  the  top,  like  the  morgen- 
stom  of  a  Norwegian  watchman,  were 
haddled  into  the  comers.  There  was 
a  grievous  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
carpet ;  and  several  bnt-ends  of  cigars 
scattered  on  the  mantelpiece,  showed 
me  very  clearly  that  female  tlomina- 
tion  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Mervyn  HaJl. 

Our  host,  Mr  Ginger,  received  us 
with  great  cordiality,  and  a  flagon  of 
f^nperior  ale.  There  are  worse  things 
under  the  skirts  of  Plinlimmon  than 
the  ancient  cwrw  of  the  Cymry.  In 
fire  minutes  the  two  gentlemen  were 
deep  in  the  discussion  of  certain  dis- 
puted gradients,  and  my  jaws  were 
on  tiie  veiy  verge  of  dislocation,  when 
uncle  Scripio  good-naturedly  suggested 
that  I  might  retire  to  another  apart- 
ment.- 

^'  How  many  of  the  lads  have  you 
here  just  now,  Ginger?  I  think 
Freddy  had  better  step  in  and  make 
their  acquaintance." 

Mr  Ginger  looked  rather  sour. 
^^  There's  Gordon  and  Mackinnon 
working  at  the  estimates,  and  William 
Cntts  writing  out  the  notices.  I'm 
afraid  theyli  be  disturbed." 


"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  I,  too  glad 
to  make  my  escape  on  any  terms ; 
and  accordingly,  without  fm*ther  cere- 
mony, I  entered  the  adjoining  study. 

Mr  Gordon,  the  senior  engineer, 
was  a  sinewy-limbed  fellow  of  some 
three-and-thlrty,  whose  countenance 
and  complexion  bore  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  pure  Caledonian  extrac- 
tion. He  was  considered  by  his 
scientific  brethren  as  a  kind  of  engi- 
neering Robert  the  DevU,  having  per- 
formed various  feats  with  the  theodo- 
lite which  were  the  marvel  of  the 
whole  fraternity.  If  any  old  gentle- 
man was  foolish  enough  to  object  to 
a  proposed  line  on  account  of  its  tra- 
versing his  garden  or  preserve,  or  in- 
vading the  sanctity  of  his  pig-stys, 
Gordon  was  instantly  sent  for.  No 
sooner  were  the  stars  out,  as  also  the 
lights  in  the  mansion-house,  than,  on  . 
the  verge  of  the  disputed  territory, 
an  accurate  observer  might  have  de- 
scried something  like  the  glimmer  of  a 
glow-worm,  advancing  stealthily  for- 
wards. That  was  Master  Gordon, 
with  his  lantern,  staff,  and  chain; 
and  before  the  grey  dawn  of  morning, 
the  whole  gradients  were  booked  and 
ready  for  the  most  searching  inspec- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  even  alleged  that, 
despite  the  enmity  of  a  northern 
thane,  this  Protean  Archimedes  sur- 
veyed a  Highland  line  with  nothing 
but  his  leister,  or  salmon-spear,  and 
actually  killed  three  fish  whilst  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  a  cutting 
through  a  tremendous  Pass.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  was  certainly  a  clever 
fellow,  and  as  ugly  a  customer  as  a 
keeper  could  cope  withid  before  the 
dew  had  vanished  from  the  clover. 
Mackinnon  was  a  quiet-looking  lad, 
with  a  latent  dash  of  the  dare-devil ; 
proud  of  his  name  and  of  his  genea- 
logy, and  maintaining  some  show  of  a 
Highland  gentleman's  dignity,  in  a 
following  of  three  ragged  Skye  ter- 
riers, who  yelped  incessantly  at  his 
heels.  Cutts  was  a  grand  specimen  of 
the  Londoner,  redolent  of  the  Fives' 
Court  and  Evans's;  one  of  those  fel- 
lows whom  it  is  very  desirable  .to 
have  on  your  side  in  a  row,  and  very 
unpleasant  to  encounter  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  particular  about  the  colour 
and  symmetry  of  your  eyes.  With, 
these  gentlemen  I  speedily  became 
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band  in  glove,  and  the  afternoon 
passed  ra^y  away.  It  may  be 
questionable,  however,  whether  the 
aocnraey  of  the  estimates  was  im-> 
proved  by  the  introduction  of  cigars, 
and  a  pitcher  of  the  Welsh  home- 
brewed. 

After  dinner,  we  all  got  remarkably 
merry.  Mr  Dodger  related,  in  his 
happiest  manner,  several  anecdotes  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  "flnmmox'd" 
old  Jobson,  his  arch-enony  and  rail- 
way rival;  Mr  Ginger  favoured  ns 
with  an  imitation  of  a  locomotive  train, 
perfect  even  to  the  painfhl  intensity  of 
the  whistle;  and  Gordon  told,  with 
great  gnsto,  yariooB  miracalons  ad* 
Tentnres,  which  migfat  have  done 
honour  to  a  Borderer  in  the  good  <^d 
days  of  **  lUUng."  Somehow  or  other, 
as  the  evening  got  on,  we  became 
oonfoondedly  national.  The  Scotch, 
of  course,  being  the  majority,  had 
decidedly  the  best  of  it;  and  the 
American  Scripio  and  Cambrian  Gin- 
ger having  joined  our  ranks,  we  all 
fcJl  foul  of  the  vnfortnnate  Cntts,  and 
abased  every  thing  Anglican  aa-heartily 
as  O'Gonnell  npon  the  hill  of  Tara. 
We  soon  succeeded  in  extorting  an 
admission,  that  the  Soots,  upon  the 
whole,  had  rather  the  best  of  it  at 
Flodden;  and  thereupon,  and  ever 
thereafter,  Mr  Catts  was  accosted  by 
the  endearing  epithet  of  Saxon,  pre- 
sently abbreviated,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  into  Sacks.  I  don't  exactly 
recollect  at  what  hour  we  retired  to 
bed. 

"Freddy,"  said  my  uncle  next 
morning,  "  I  am  going  off  to  London 
with  Mr  Ginger;  and  I  don't  think 
you  could  do  better  than  remain  where 
you  are.  You'd  be  sure  to  get  into 
no  end  of  scrapes  in  town;  and  I 
haven't  time  to  be  continually  bailing 
you  out  of  Bow  Street." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  just  as  you  please. 
I  dare  say,  I  shall  manage  to  make 
myself  quite  comfortable  here." 

^'  I  say,  though,"  remonstrated  Mr 
Ginger,  "  he'll  keep  the  whole  of  the 
lads  from  their  work.  Gordon  is  too 
fond  of  fun  at  any  time ;  and  the  mo- 
meut  our  backs  are  turned,  they'll  be 
after  some  devilry  or  other.  Couldn't 
your  nephew  cany  a  theodolite,  and 
take  a  few  practical  lessons  in  survey- 
ing?" 

**Lord  help  yon  I"  said  my  undo, 


^he's  as  innocent  of  meniuiation  as 
an  infant.    Can't  yon  spare  Cutts?" 

"  Better  tiian  the  other  two,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  WeU,  then,  we'll  hand  over  Fted- 
dy  to  him ;  and  let  them  amuse  them- 
sieAves  the  best  way  they  can.  Cutts, 
yon  may  do  ^at  you  like  for  the  next 
ten  days ;  but,  remember,  Gordan  and 
Macklnnon  are  not  to  be  disturhed  oa 
any  account.  Now,  good-by,  and 
take  care  of  yourselves." 

The  Saxon  and  I  made  ample  «8 
of  the  permission.  We  established 
our  heaidquarters  at  the  Saneea  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  went  the  paee  for 
some  days  at  a  hand-gallop.  I  caat 
help  laughing,  even  now,  at  tiie  eoa- 
stemation  into  which  South  Wales 
was  thrown  by  the  re-appearsioe  of 
Bebecca  and  her  danghteis,  who  car- 
ried off,  in  one  night,  seven  turnpike- 
gates.  Itwasapi^thattheLcodoo 
journals  should  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sendfaig  down  special  eone* 
spondents  on  that  ooeaMon ;  for  I  caa 
bear  personal  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  no  country  could  possiUy  he 
quieter.  Even  the  toUkeepers  ap- 
peared to  slumber  with  a  tenfold  tor- 
pedo power.  A  little  Incident,  how- 
ever, soon  occurred,  which  comfrietdf 
changed  the  nature  of  my  occupatkos. 

I  went,  one  day,  to  call  np^  a  &« 
mily  who  resided  some  miles  fron 
Shrewsbury.  It  was  a  visit  of  oeie- 
mony ;  aibd  I  therefore  considered  it 
»  bore.  Cntts,  who  was  no  lady's 
man,  preferred  waiting  for  me  at  a 
neighbouring  public-house ;  so  I  eAet- 
ed  my  etUrit  alone,  I  went  in  a  free- 
man ;  and  came  out,  two  hours  after- 
wards, as  complete  a  bond-dave  as 
ever  hoed  the  sugar-canes  of  Capid. 
A  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  the 
prettiest  lips  m  the  universe,  had  oa* 
done  me.  Sweet  Mary  Morgu  I  youn 
was  a  rapid  conquest !  and— you  need 
not  pinch  my  ears. 

I  went  down  to  the  inn  hi  tiMt  state 
of  pleasing  bewilderment  which  diar* 
acterises  the  first  stage  of  the  amatonr 
complaint.  Cntts  had  got  tired  m  ny 
absence ;  and,  being  rather  in  a  pea- 
sive  mood,  had  gone  to  the  ehmch- 
yard  with  a  quart  of  beer,  where  I 
found  him  copying  the  insei^Hioas  oa 
the  tombstones. 

«'  What  the  devil  kept  yon  soloAgt '^ 
said  the  Saxon. 
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^^  Hold  your  tongue,  Sacks !  I  have 
just  seen  the  prettiest  angel!  Who 
on  earth  can  she  be  ?  No  relation,  I 
dare  be  sworn,  of  that  fat  old  rascal 
Owenson." 

"  Whew  1  that's  the  sort  of  thing, 
IS  it  ?  "  quoth  Cutts.  "  What  may  be 
the  name  of  the  divinity  ? '' 

**  Mary  Morgan." 

"  What?  little  Mary!  Oh  yes !  I 
know  her  very  well,"  said  the  Saxon. 
*^  She's  the  daughter  of  the  principal 
medical  man  in  Shrewsbury ;  a  pomp- 
ous old  blockhead,  with  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  and  a  pigtail.  Mary  is 
a  sweet  little  creature ;  and,  between 
Tou  and  me,  I  rather  flatter  myself  I 
have  made  an  impression  in  that 
quarter.  You  have  no  idea  how  she 
ikughed  when  I  danced  the  fetter 
hornpipe  at  the  Jones's." 

"  Sacks,"  said  I  quietly,  "  if  you  dare 
to  mention  that  young  lady's  name  in 
connexion  with  yourself  again,  I  shall 
knock  out  your  brains  on  the  nearest 
monument.  I  am  perfectly  serious. 
Now  listen — how  can  I  get  an  intro- 
duction to  the  doctor?" 

"  It  won't  do,  old  fellow,  if  you 
have  a  complaint  of  the  chest." 

"How  so?" 

"  The  phlebotomizing  Jew  swears 
he  won't  many  his  daughter  to  any 
man  who  is  not  as  rich  as  himself. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Fred.— You 
are  a  confoundedly  good  fellow, 
though  you  are  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  which  I  consider  to  be 
utter  gammon,  and  I  don't  care  if  I 
lend  you  a  helpmg  hand.  Miss  Mor- 
gan is  very  intimate  with  Letty  Jones, 
who  is  a  nice  larking  girl,  and  under- 
stands how  to  manage  her  mamma. 
I'll  arrange  a  quiet  tea-party  there 
to-morrow  evening,  and  you  may  make 
love  as  long  as  you  like,  provided  you 
don't  interfere  with  supper." 

Ko  arrangement  could  possibly  have 
pleased  me  better.  The  Saxon  was 
as  good  as  his  word ;  and  after  an 
early  dinner,  at  which  I  tyrannously 
curtailed  my  friend  of  his  usual  allow- 
ance of  liquor,  we  made  our  way  to 
tiie  Jonesian  habitation. 

Cutts,  very  good-naturedly,  took  the 
whole  task  of  amusing  the  company 
upon  himself.  He  gave  pantomimic 
representations  of  T.  P.  Cooke  and 
Taglioni,  sang  half-a-dozen  songs 
that  are  nightly  encored  at  the  Sur- 


rey side,  and  finally  performed  a 
series  of  antique  statues  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. For  myself,  I  was  far  too 
agreeably  occupied  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  his  masterpiece  of  ^^  Ajax; 
defying  the  Lightning."  Mary  Mor- 
gan was  prettier  and  more  fascinat- 
ing than  ever,  and  before  supper  was 
announced,  I  had  made  considerable 
progress.  I  saw  her  home,  and  madoi 
an  appointment  for  next  day  to  visit 
a  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cutts 
was  rewarded  for  his  good  behaviour 
by  three  extra  tumblers  of  brandy 
and  water  at  the  Saracen,  and  became 
so  affectionate  that  I  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  my  escape  to  bed. 

I  shall  pass  over,  without  conde- 
scending upon  minute  particulars,  the 
history  of  the  ensuing  week.  Love- 
making  is  always  pleasant ;  certainly 
more  so  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
but  there  is  a  strange  alchemy  in  the 
tender  passion,  which,  despite  of  frost 
and  snow,  can  endow  all  nature  with 
the  hues  and  odours  of  spring.  So,  at 
least,  it  was  with  me.  I  met  my 
charmer,  every  day,  and  at  length: 
succeeded  in  extorting  from  her  Ops 
the  only  confession,  to  obtain  which 
the  labour  of  years  is  but  a  trifling 
sacrifice.  What  a  pleasant  thing  it 
would  be,  if,  in  those  matters,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  consult  than  the 
inclinations  of  the  parties  who  are 
principally  concerned  I  What,  in  the 
name  of  cross-purposes,  have  parents 
to  do  with  controllmg  the  affections 
of  their  children  ?  Thirty  years  ago, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would 
have  submitted  patiently  to  the  dic- 
tation which  they  now  exercise  with- 
out scruple.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether,  twenty  years  after  this,  I 
shall  continue  of  the  same  opinion ; 
but,  thank  heaven,  there  is  ample 
time  for  consideration — Poor  dear 
little  Jemima  is  only  cutting  her 
teeth. 

Mary  was  quite  alive  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  her  way.  Old 
Morgan  loved  her,  it  is  true;  but  it 
was  that  sort  of  love  which  anti- 
quarians and  coin-collectors  have  for 
their  rarest  specimens — they  cannot 
bear  to  see  them  for  a  moment  in  the 
hands  of  others.  Wealth  alone  could 
bribe  the  doctor  to  part  with  his 
child,  and,  alas  1  of  that  I  had  llttl<^<» 
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as  uncle  Dodger^s  prospective  heir; 
but  that  esteemed  gentleman  was  as 
tough  as  India-rubber,  and  veiy  nearly 
as  good  a  life  as  mj  own.  Profes- 
sional prospects — ahem ! — ^thej  might 
do  to  talk  about  in  Wales ;  certainly 
not  in  Edinburgh,  where  few  lawyers 
are  accounted  prophets. 

In  this  dilemma,  I  resolved  to  take 
sweet  counsel  with  the  Saxon,  having 
no  one  else  to  apply  to.  Ajb  I  had 
aeglected  him  horribly  for  the  last  few 
days,  he  was  rather  sulky,  until  I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  in 
iownright  earnest.  Then  you  may  be 
sure  he  brightened  up  amazingly. 
There  was  mischief  evidently  in  the 
wind. 

^^  That  comes  of  your  confounded 
Scotch  education,^'  said  Cutts,  inter- 
rupting a  very  pretty  speech  of  mine 
about  honourable  conduct  and  disin- 
terested motives.  *^  Who  doubts  that 
you  are  perfectly  disinterested?  Of 
course  it's  the  girl,  and  not  the  money 
you  want.  She  does  happen  to  have 
twenty  thousand,  but  you  don't  care 
about  that — you  would  marry  her 
without  a  shilhng,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 
'^  By  the  bones  of  King  David 

the  First " 

"  That's  enough.  Don't  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  respectable  old  gen- 
tieman — ^he  might  not  be  over  happy 
if  he  saw  his  descendant  in  breeches. 
The  case  seems  clear  enough ;  I  won- 
der you  have  a  doubt  about  it.  Old 
Morgan  won't  give  his  consent,  so  there 
is  absolute  necessity  for  a  bolt.  Leave 
it  all  to  me.  I'll  provide  a  chaise  and 
four,  and  if  the  lady  has  no  objection, 
we  can  start  to-morrow  evening.  I'll 
fsit  behind  on  the  rumble,  and  shoot 
the  leader  if  there  should  be  any  pur- 
auit.  Only  mind  this,  I  don't  go  un- 
less there  is  a  lady's  maid.  Every 
thing  must  be  done  with  strict  regard 
to  decorum." 

"  Is  the  lady's  maid  also  to  occupy 
the  rumble?" 

"  Of  course.  You  wouldn't  have 
her  inside,  would  you  ?  Come  now, 
set  about  it,  like  a  good  fellow.  It 
will  be  a  first-rate  lark,  and  you  may 
command  me  at  an  hour's  notice." 

I  confess  that  I  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
Saxon.  Most  men,  I  believe,  are 
averse  to  elopements  as  a  general 
pnnciple ;  but  there  are  always  ex- 


ceptions, as  every  one  discovers  wbea 
his  own  wishes  are  thwailed.  I  was 
not  destined,  however,  to  offer  mj 
hymeneal  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Gretna  Pluto.  A  letter  of  mbe  to 
Mary,  rather  amorously  worded,  foiitad 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  Doctor  Mor- 
gan. Tlie  usual  consequences  foDow- 
ed—- an  explosion  of  paternal  wrath, 
filial  incarceration,  ana  the  polite  mes- 
sage to  myself,  that  if  I  ventured  to 
approach  the  house,  it  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  appropriating  the  contents 
of  a  blunderbuss.  My  feelings  mar 
be  easily  imagined. 

'^  If  you  amuse  yourself  that  way 
with  your  hair,"  said  my  friend  and 
consoler  Cutts,  *'  you'll  have  to  buy 
a  wig,  and  that  costs  money.  Hansr 
it,  man,  cheer  up !  We'll  do  the  oM 
boy  yet.  Mackinnon  will  be  here  to- 
night, and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  three 
clever  fellows  like  us  can't  outwit  a 
Welsh  apothecary." 

I  assisted  at  that  evening^s  confer- 
race,  which  was  conducted  with  dae 
solemnity.  We  smoked  a  great  deal, 
after  the  manner  of  an  Indian  war- 
council,  and  circulated  *^  the  fire-water 
of  the  pale-face  "  rather  rapidly.  Both 
my  friends  were  clearly  of  opinion  that 
our  honour  was  at  stake.  They  vowed 
that,  having  gone  so  far,  it  was  impera- 
tive to  carry  off  the  lady,  and  pledged 
their  professional  reputation  upon  a 
successful  issue.  Cutts  had  learned 
that  on  the  following  Friday  there  was 
to  be  a  great  ball  in  Shrewsbniy;  and, 
through  the  medium  of  Letty  Jones, 
he  understood  that  Mary  Morgan  and 
her  father  were  to  be  there.  This 
seemed  a  golden  opportunity.  It  was 
finally  arranged  that  I  should  with- 
draw myself  from  the  neighbourhood 
in  the  mean  time,  but  return  on  the 
evening  of  the  ball,  and  conceal  my- 
self in  a  private  apartment  of  the  Sa- 
racen, where  the  ball  was  to  be  held. 
Mackinnon  was  to  attend  the  ball,  and 
lead  Mary  to  the  supper-room,  froa 
which  the  retreat  could  be  eaaly  ef- 
fected. Cutts  was  to  remain  bdow. 
look  after  the  horses,  and  act  as  gene- 
ral spy.  Nothing  more  seemed  neces- 
sary than  to  make  Miss  Morgan  aware 
of  our  plans ;  which  the  Saxon  nnder* 
took  to  do  by  agency  of  his  lair  and 
larking  friend,  who  was  in  perfect  ec- 
stasies at  the  prospect  of  this  coming 
elopement. 
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The  eventM  Friday  arrived ;  and 
from  a  solitary  bed-room  in  the  third 
lloor  of  the  Saracen,  I  heard  the  cater- 
wauling of  fiddles  annoouce  the  open- 
ing of  Uie  ball.  I  bad  asked  Cutts  to 
take  a  quiet  chop  with  me  up-staira, 
but  that  mercurial  gentleman  posi- 
tively refused,  upon  the  gi*ound  of 
expwliency.  Nothing  on  earth  could 
induce  him  to  leave  his  post.  He  was 
to  act  the  spy,  and  therefore  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
remam  below.  All  my  remonstrances 
could  not  prevent  him  from  dining 
witli  Mackinnon  in  the  coffee-room ; 
80 1  was  compelled  to  give  him  his  own 
way,  merely  extracting  a  pledge  that 
for  this  once  he  would  abstain  from 
unbounded  potations.  Down  went 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  I  was  left 
aloue  to  my  solitary  meditations. 

I  have  read  Victor  lingo's  Dernier 
Jour  a^uH  Condamne^  but  I  do  not 
recollect,  in  the  course  of  my  literary 
researches,  having  met  with  any  accu- 
rate journal  of  a  gentleman^s  sensa- 
tions before  perpetrating  an  elope- 
meut.  It  is  a  thing  that  could  easily 
be  done  at  a  moment's  notice,  but 
the  case  seems  very  different  after  the 
cahn  contemplation  of  a  week.  Yon 
begin,  then,  to  calculate  the  results. 
Faucy  takes  a  leap  beyond  the  honey- 
moon, and  dim  apparitions  of  bakers^ 
hills,  and  the  skeletons  of  cheap  funii- 
tore,  obtrude  themselves  involuntarily 
on  your  view.  I  lay  down  on  the  bed, 
and  tried  to  sleep  until  I  should  re- 
ceive the  appointed  signal.  For  some 
tune  it  would  not  do.  The  nightmare, 
in  the  form  of  a  nurse  with  ponderous 
twins,  sat  deliberately  down  upon  my 
chest,  and  requested  one  of  them,  a 
hideous  red-haured  little  imp,  to  kiss 
its  dear  Papa  I  At  last,  however,  I 
succeeded. 

In  the  mean  time  Messrs  Cutts  and 
Mackmnon  sat  down  to  their  frugal 
banquet  in  the  coffee-room.  A  glass 
of  sherry  after  soup  is  allowed  to  the 
merest  anchorite,  therefore  my  friends 
opined  that  they  could  not  do  less 
than  order  a  bottle.  After  fish, 
Mackmnon  discovered  that  he  was  in 
very  low  spirits — a  dismal  foreboding 
had  haunted  him  aU  forenoon ;  and  as 
it  dearly  would  not  do  to  betray  any 
depression  in  the  ball-room,  he  rather 
thought  that  a  flask  of  champagne 
would  alleviate  his  melancholy  symp- 


toms. The  Saxon  loved  his  ally  too 
much  to  interpose  any  objections,  so 
the  cork  of  the  Sillery  was  started. 
A  jug  of  ale  during  dinner,  and  a  pint 
of  port  after  cheese,  were  fair  and 
legitimate  indulgences ;  and  these  being 
discussed,  Cutts  proceeded  to  the 
stable  to  look  after  the  horses.  All 
was  right ;  and  after  an  affecting  ex- 
hortation to  the  postilions  to  keep 
themselves  rigidly  sober,  the  Saxon 
rejoined  his  friend. 

"  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind, 
Mackinnon,''  said  Cutts,  throwinghim- 
self  back  in  his  chair,  and  exposing 
his  feet  to  the  comfortable  radiance  of 
the  fire,  ^^  to  think  that  matters  are 
likely  to  go  on  swimmingly.  It's  a 
fine  frosty  starlight  night— just  the 
sort  of  weather  you  would  select  for  a 
bolt;  and  Freddy  and  his  dove  wiUbe 
as  comfortable  inside  the  chaise  as  if 
they  were  in  cotton." 

"  Rather  cold,  though,  on  the 
rumble,"  replied  Mackinnon. 

"  Gad,  you're  right,"  said  the 
Saxon.  "  I  say,  don't  you  think, 
since  I'm  good-natured  enough  to  ex- 
pose myself  in  that  way,  we  might 
have  a  bottle  of  mulled  port  just  by 
way  of  fortifier?" 

"  You'i-e  a  devilish  sensible  fellow, 
Cutts,"  said  Mackinnon ;  and  he  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Won't  it  be  rare  fun ! "  said  Sacks, 
helping  himself  to  a  rummer  of  the 
reeking  fluid.  *^  Think  what  a  jolly 
scamper  we  shall  have.  The  horses* 
feet  ringing  like  metal  as  they  tear 
full  gallop  along  the  road,  and  old 
Morgan  in  a  buggy  behind,  swearing 
like  an  incarnate  demon  !  Mac, 
here's  your  good  health ;  you're  a 
capital  fellow.  Give  us  a  song,  old 
chap  I  I  won't  see  you  again  for 
three  weeks  at  the  soonest.  My  eyes ! 
what  a  rage  Ginger  will  be  in ! " 

Mackinnon  was  of  a  Jacobite  family 
who  had  rather  burned  their  fingers  im 
the  Forty-five,  and  being  also  some- 
what of  a  sentimental  turn,  he  inva- 
riably became  lachrymose  over  his 
liquor,  and  poured  out  the  passion  of 
his  soul  in  lamentations  over  the  fall 
of  the  Stuarts.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
favouring  Cutts  with  any  congenial 
ditty  from  the  Coal-hole  or  Cider-cel- 
lar, he  stmck  up  *^  Drummossie  muir, 
Drummossie  day,"  in  a  style  that 
would  have  drawn  tears  from  an  £dui- 
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)>iirgh  tkket-porter.  Sacks,  without 
having  any  distinct  idea  of  the  period 
of  history  to  which  the  ballad  refeired, 
pronoanced  it  to  be  denced  touching; 
whereupon  Mackinnon  commenced  a 
eulogy  on  the  clans  in  general,  and 
his  own  sept  in  particular. 

"  Ay,  that  must  have  been  a  plea- 
sant fellow,"  said  Cutts,  in  response 
to  a  legend  of  Mackinnon's,  concerning 
a  remote  progenitor  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Angus  with  the  bloody 
whiskers;  "a  little  too  ready  with 
his  knife  perhaps,  but  a  lively  com- 
panion, I  daresay,  over  a  joint  of  his 
neighbour's  beef.  Ton  my  soul,  it's 
quite  delightful  to  hear  you  talk, 
Mackinnon  ;  as  good  as  reading  one 
of  Burns's  novel^  Just  ring  the  bell, 
will  you,  for  another  jug ;  and  then 
tell  me  the  story  of  your  great  ances- 
tor who  killed  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland." 

This  adroit  stroke  of  the  Saxon, 
whose  thirst  in  reality  was  for  liquor, 
not  for  lore,  proved  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. Mackinnon  went  on  lying  like  a 
Sennachie,  and  by  the  time  the  second 
jug  was  emptied,  both  gentlemen  were 
just  tottering  on  the  verge  of  inebria- 
tion. The  sound  of  the  music  in  the 
apartment  above  first  recalled  Mac- 
Idnnon  to  the  sense  of  his  duties. 

^'  I  say  though,  Cutts,  I  must  be 
off  now.  ril  bring  the  girl  down  to 
supper,  and  Freddy  will  take  her  off 
my  hands  at  the  door ;  isn't  that  the 
agreement?  Faith,  though.  Til  have 
a  waltz  with  her  first  I  hope  there's 
no  smell  of  port- wine  about  me.  It 
.won't  do  for  a  ball-room." 

"Try  a  glass  of  brandy,"  said  Cutts, 
and  he  administered  the  potation. 
"  Now  you  be  off,  and  I'll  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  below." 

^    The  Saxon's  ideas  of  a  look-out 
were  rather  original.     In  the  first 
place  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  bar,  where 
ithe  niece  of  the  landlady — a  perfect 
-tittle  Hebe — ^presided,  and  varied  the 
charms  of  a  flirtation  with  a  modicum 
of  brandy  and  water.    He  then  re- 
turned to  the  coffee-room,  in  which 
were  two  gentlemen  who  had  seceded 
for  a  moment  from  the  ball.    They 
-were  both  very  accurately  dressed, 
-proud  of  French  polish,  white  cravats, 
and  lemon-coloured  gloves,  and  alto- 
gether seemed  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  finished  D'Orsays  of  IShrewB- 


bnry.  A  few  supercilious  looks,  which 
they  vouchsafed  upon  Cutts,  who,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  no  beauty  m  his 
shooting-jacket,  roused  the  Sasos 
lion.  §3me  complimentary  expres- 
sions passed  between  the  pvti», 
which  ended  in  an  offer  from  Cntts  to 
fight  both  gentlemen  for  a  five-jioaiid 
note ;  or,  if  they  had  not  so  mach 
ready  cash,  to  accommodate  them 
with  a  thrashing  on  credit.  This  pro- 
posal was  magnanimously  declined  by 
the  strangers,  who  edged  gradnaliy 
towards  the  door ;  however,  nothing, 
but  the  arrival  of  several  waiters,  who 
recognised,  from  frequent  practice, 
the  incipient  symptoms  o(  a  row, 
could  have  prevented  some  little  dis- 
play of  pugilistic  science.  The  tem- 
per of  Cfftts  was,  of  course,  a  little 
ruffled  by  the  encounter,  and,  in  cynkr 
to  restore  his  mind  to  its  usual  equi- 
librium, he  treated  himself  to  another 
soother,  and  then  ascended  the  etairs 
to  see  what  I  was  doing.  Bythtt 
time  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 

A  tremendous  slap  on  the  shoulder 
roused  me  firom  my  dreams.  I  started 
np,  and  there,  to  my  amazement,  wss 
Cutts  sittingupon  the  bed  with  a  fresh- 
Ughted  cigar  in  his  month,  puffiag  as 
vigorously  as  an  engine. 

"Good  heavens,  Cntts!"  cried  I, 
^*  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  hope  notiusg 
has  gone  wrong?  Where's  Maiy?" 

"AU  right,  old  fellow,"  said  ^ 
Saxon  with  a  mysterions  smile, 
it  -^eVe  plenty  time  yet  for  anothff 
glass  of  brandy  and  water." 

"Surely,  Cutts,  you  can't  bsTe 
been  making  a  beast  of  yoursdf!" 
and  I  seized  a  candle.  Thoe  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact :  he  was  very 
fearfully  disguised. 

"That  I  should  have  trusted mj- 
self  in  the  hands  of  such  a  jackass  r 
was  my  first  exclamation.  ^  Lea^^ 
the  room  this  moment,  sir,  or  I  shall 
knock  you  down  with  a  chair;  and 
never  let  me  see  your  disgusting  coun- 
tenance again." 

"Did  you  apply  those  ejM— ^- 
taphs  to  me,  sir?''  said  tJie  Saxoo, 
with  an  abortive  attempt  to  look  dig- 
nified. "  You  shall  hear  from  me  in 
the  morning.  This  is  an  ungrateM 
world— very  I  IVe  been  doing  all  I 
can  for  him,  keeping  all  the  liqu<^0Qt 
of  the  postilions — and  that  is  my  re- 
Vfud!    I  can't  help  iV'  oontiAied 
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Cutu,  lapsing  into  a  melodramatic 
nminiscence  of  tlie  Adelpbi — "  sorU 
just  belay  my  pipe.  Bless  my  dear 
eyes — how  came  tiie  salt-water  here  ? 
Hold  hard,  old  boy — no  snivelling !" 
and  he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  as  if  he  was  parting 
from  a  messmate  upon  the  eve  of 
execation. 

^^  This  is  Intolerable  I "  I  cried. 
^^  Get  oat,  sir,  or  I  shall  throw  yon 
over  the  window ! " 

""  Like  to  see  you  try  it/'  said  Cutis 
with  a  Coriolanns  air  of  defiance.  I 
had  just  enough  command  over  my- 
i«lf  to  see  that  a  row  with  the  Saxon 
was  worse  than  useless,  as  it  would 
tHectually  destroy  my  last  remaining 
chance.  I  therefore  changed  my  plans. 
^^  Mark  me,  sir.  I  am  gouig  to  ring 
the  bell  for  the  waiters,  and  if  you 
don't  choose  to  relieve  me  of  your 
presence  at  once,  they  shall  have  my 
orders  to  carry  you  down  stairs.  Will 
you  go,  sir  ?  No !  then  take  the  conse- 
quences;" and  I  rang  the  bell  like  a 
demoniac. 

The  moaic  stopped  in  the  room  be- 
low. Cutis,  drunk  as  he  was,  observed 
the  drcumatance ;  and  no  sooner  were 
steps  heard  upon  the  stairs,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  tocsin,  than  he  took  his 
departure  with  the  candle.  I  lay 
do^n  again  till  the  tumult  should 
subside,  when  I  intended  to  apprise 
Alackinnon  of  the  present  state  of 
matters. 

My  appeal  to  the  bell,  which  was  a 
vigorous  one,  had  produced  a  marked 
effect.  Several  of  the  company  had 
come  to  the  door  of  the  baU-room,  in 
order  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  the 
alarm ;  and  Cutts  on  his  descent  was 
assail^  by  vehement  enquiries. 

^^Oh,  don't  ask  me— don't  ask 
me !  ^  said  the  villain,  wringing  his 
hands  like  a  male  Antigone.  '^  My 
poor  friendl  he's  just  going  1  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, is  there  no  medical  man  here 
to  save  him  ?  " 

"Doctor  Morgan!  Doctor  Mor- 
gan !  "  shouted  twenty  voices. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  what's  the  matter 
here  ? "  said  the  doctor,  emerging 
from  the  ball-room.  "  Any  body 
taken  suddenly  ill,  eh  ?  " 

' '  Oh,  my  poor  friend  1 "  groaned  the 
traitor. 

*'*'  Mercy  on  me !  is  it  so  bad  as 
iliat  ?  "  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  must  see 


him  immediately.    My  dear  sir,  what 
ia  the  matter  with  your  friend  ?  " 

^^  His  head,  sir — his  head ! "  said 
Cutts  with  a  sob — ^^  he  is  quite  mad 
at  the  present  moment  If  you  go 
up-stairs  to  No.  3,  you'll  find  him 
biting  the  bed-posts !  " 

"  This  must  be  looked  to  instantly," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Gentlemen,  if  I 
want  assistance  I  shall  call  for  you ; 
but  we  must  use  gentle  meaus  if  pos- 
sible. Poor  young  man !  No.  3  did 
you  say,  sir  ?  "  and  the  doctor  ascend- 
ed the  staircase. 

'  *  This  is  an  awful  thing,  Mr  C  utts  1 " 
said  Mrs  Uickson,  the  comely  mistress 
of  the  house;  ^^  is  there  nothing  that 
would  do  the  poor  gentleman  any 
good  ?  " 

'^I  think  he'd  be  a  great  deal  the 
better  of  a  little  brandy  and  water," 
said  Cutts — ^^  the  doctor  hinted  as 
much  just  now ;  and,  my  dear  madam, 
you  had  better  make  two  glasses  of  it, 
rather  stiff,  and  send  them  up-stairs 
by  the  Boots." 

I  was  startled  by  the  entry  of  a 
stranger  with  a  light,  who  approached 
the  bed  with  all  the  stealtluness  of  a 
cat. 

^^  'Zounds,  sir,  what  do  you  want 
here  ?  "  cried  I,  springing  up. 

*^  Hush,  my  dear  but,  hush  I  we 
must  be  calm — really  we  must.  It 
will  never  do  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
agitated  in  this  way." 

^^  Confound  you,  sur  1  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir  1  merely  a  friendly 
visit,  that's  all.  I  would  tike  to  have 
a  little  quiet  chat  with  you.  How  is 
our  pulse?  Do  we  feel  any  pain  about 
the  temples  ?  " 

"  I'll  very  soon  make  you  feel  pain 
enough  somewhere,"  cried  I,  in  a 
towering  passion.  "  If  you  don't  quit 
my  room  this  moment,  you  old  idiot, 
by  the  bones  of  the  Bruce  I'll  toss 
you  over  the  stauB  1 " 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,  the  sooner 
we  send  for  a  straight  jacket  the  bet- 
ter 1"  said  the  doctor.  "But,  eh! 
what  I  by  Jove,  it's  the  young  Scotch 
rascal  who  was  making  love  to  my 
daufi^hter ! " 

" Dr  Morgan  I "  I  cried.  "Upon  my 
honour,  sir,  I  am  quite  annoyed" 

"Hallo!  what's  this?  We  are 
calm  enough  now.  Answer  me  direct- 
ly, sir ;  are  you  delirious  or  not  ?  " 
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^*  No  more  than  yourself,  doctor/ 

^^  This,  then,  was  a  conoerted  trick 
to  make  a  fool  of  me ! "  spattered  the 
Welsh  Esculapiiis.  '^  Bat  Til  be  re- 
venged, ril  have  yoa  before  a  magis- 
trate for  this,  joa  villain !  ^ 

*'*'  Upon  my  honoor,  sir,  I  am  per- 
fectly innocent.  If  yoa'll  only  hear 
lue  for  a  single  moment " 

^'  To  be  exposed  before  the  whole 
town  of  Shrewsbory,  too !  Til  never 
forgive  it ! ''  and  the  doctor  banged 
out  of  the  room.  To  his  dismay  he 
foand  himself  face  to  face  with  Cutts, 
who,  along  with  the  Boots,  had  been 
a  delighted  auditor  of  the  scene. 

*^Uow  is  our  patient,  doctor  ?^^ 
said  the  Saxon,  "  Is  our  poise  good 
to-night  ?  Did  we  take  a  look  at  our 
tongue?*" 

*^  Sir,  yoa*re  a  rnffian !  *'  roared  the 
doctor. 

^*'  Oh,  come — ^we  most  be  calm ;  it 
will  never  do  to  discompose  ourselves. 
Take  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
doctor,  and  weUl  drink  success  to  the 
profession.  What !  you  won't,  eh  ? 
Well  then.  Boots,  you  take  one  and 
m  finish  the  other.  Here  is  Doctor 
Morgan's  very  good  health,''  cried 
Cutts,  advancing  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  ^*  and  may  he  iong  continue 
to  be  an  ornament  to  lus  profes- 
sion!" 

**  Low  scoundrel ! "  cried  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  in  lemon-coloured 
gloves,  recognising  hi9  fonner  antago- 
nist 

"  There's  the  rest  of  it  for  you,  my 
fine  fellow,"  retorted  Cutts,  and  the 
tiunbler  whizzed  within  an  inch  of 
Young  Shrewsbory's  maccassared 
locks. 

A  rush  was  made  up  the  staircase 
by  several  of  the  aggravated  natives ; 
but  Cutts  stood  at  bay  like  a  lion, 
and  threatened  instant  death  to  the 
first  person  who  should  approach 
him.   The  commotion  was  at  its  height 


iriien  I  recognised  the  voice  of  Mr 
Ginger. 

^^  Cutts,  is  that  yon?  come  down 
this  instant,  sir!"  and  the  crestfalleB 
Saxon  obeyed. 

"Freddy,  where  are  you?"  cried 
my  uncle. 

"Here!" 

"  A  pretty  business  you  two  fellovrs 
have  been  making  of  it ! "  said  Scripio, 
with  wonderful  imldness.  "But  never 
mind;  let  them  laugh  who  Ysin. 
We've  done  the  trick  for  you  I" 

"Indeed,  uncle!  how  so?" 

"  The  Biggleswade  bill  has  passed, 
and  I've  sold  your  shares  at  nineteen 
premium." 

"  Then  I  have  " 


Ci 


Exactly  twenty  thoosand  ponnds.^' 
I  felt  as  if  my  head  were  tnniing 
round.  At  that  moment  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mary  leaning  on  her  fa- 
ther's arm.  She  looked  prettier  than 
ever. 

"Doctor  Morgan,"  I  said,  "there 
has  been  a  mistake  here — ^will  yoe 
suffer  me  to  explain  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
very  mollified  tone ;  ^'  if  yoa  wtU 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." Twenty  thousand  poonds  do 
make  a  difference  in  a  man's  por- 
tion. 

"May  I  come  too,  doctor?"  hic- 
cuped  Cutts. 

"Ko,  sir;  and,  if  yon  do  not  \vi^ 
to  be  prosecuted,  you  had  better  send 
me  a  fee  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Oh,  come  I "  said  old  Soipio.  'I 
daresay  it  was  merely  a  bit  of  fan- 
m  settle  the  fees,  doctor.  Put  Cntts 
to  bed,  and  let  the  rest  of  us  have  i 
tut  of  supper." 

On  that  day  three  weeks  I  married 
Mary  Morgan,  and  have  never  taten 
another  share  in  any  railway  since. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  Imow  the  leA- 
son,  he  may  consult  the  list  of  present 
prices. 
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OERMAN-ABfSBICAN  ROMANCES. 

The  Vickbot  amd  ths  Abistoobaot^  ob  Mexico  in  1812. 

Pabt  the  Thibd. 


Ik  commencing  a  brief  final  notice 
of**  The  Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy," 
we  regret  mnch  to  inform  our  readers 
that  it  is,  in  a  manner,  a  story  with- 
out an  end.  One  of  the  most  striking 
peenliarities  of  this  anonymous  author, 
consists  in  his  singular  and  una6count- 
able  habit  of  leaving  every  thing  un- 
finished. Despising  the  rule  generally 
observed  by  romance  writers,  ofbrlng- 
iog  their  works  to  some  sort  of  climax 
or  daumemeni^  he  in  no  one  instance 
takes  the  trouble  to  dispose  satisfac- 
torily of  his  characters ;  but,  after 
strongly  interesting  the  reader  in  their 
late,  abandons  them  in  the  middle  of 
their  career,  as  if  he  intended,  some 
day  or  other,  to  complete  their  his- 
tory in  another  volume.  The  inven- 
tive and  descriptive  powers  displayed 
in  his  writings,  render  it  impossible  to 
attribute  this  peculiarity  to  lack  of 
ability.  A  chapter  or  two  would  fre- 
qaeuUy  be  sufficient  to  terminate 
every  thing  in  one  way  or  the  other ; 
but  these  chapters,  owing  to  some 
whim  of  the  auUKH*,  are  denied  us. 
Uanifold  are  the  eccentricities  of  ge« 
nius,  and  our  unknown  friend  has  evi- 
deoAj  no  small  share  of  them.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  look  upon 
his  books  less  as  regular  novels,  than 
as  a  series  of  sketches,  scenes,  and 
adventures,  with  slight  connecting 
links ;  and  resembling,  by  their  vivid 
colouring,  and  graphic  and  character- 
istic details,  some  admirably  painted 
and  gorgeous  panorama,  of  which  the 
matffiais  exhibit  infinite  variety  and 
the  most  striking  contrasts. 

We  cannot  bope,  in  our  translation, 
to  do  M  instice  to  so  able  an  origi- 
nal; and  the  less  so  as,  in  the  extracts 
^ven,  we  are  compelled  to  take  con- 
aiderablelibertiesin  the  way  of  abridge- 
ment We  are,  nevertheless,  desirous 
of  fdlowing  the  fortunes  of  Don  Ma- 
nael  as  far  as  the  author  acquaints  us 
with  them ;  previously  to  wMch,  how- 


ever, we  will  lay  before  our  readeis 
one  or  two  fragments,  having  little 
connexion  with  the  plot  of  the  book, 
but  highly  illustrative  of  the  singular 
state  of  Mexican  society  and  manners 
at  the  period  referred  to.  We  com* 
mence  with  a  striking  sketch  of  the 
L^peros,  as  they  appeared  when  as- 
sembled outside  the  city  of  Mexico, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Vicente  Guc- 
r^ro  and  the  patriot  army. 

The  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary 1812,  had  scarcely  dawned,  when 
the  entire  multitude  of  those  wretched 
beings,  known  by  the  name  of  L<ipe- 
ros,  left  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  Ajotla  road  as  far 
as  the  chain  of  volcanic  hills  already 
alluded  to. 

The  road  in  question  forms,  with 
the  land  adjacent  to  it,  one  of  the 
most  dreary  portions  of  the  rich  valley 
of  Mexico  or  Tenochtitlan ;  and  the 
swampy  ground  through  which  it 
passes,  and  which  is  only  exchanged, 
beyond  the  hillocks,  for  a  stratum  of 
lava,  exhibited,  even  in  the  most 
palmy  days  6f  Mexican  splendour,  the 
same  gloomy  and  desert  character  as 
at  the  period  here  referred  to.  Wretch- 
ed huts,  inhabited  by  half-naked  In- 
dians, who  either  worked  at  the  deso'- 
gue^*  or  gained  a  scanty  existence  by 
fishing,  and  here  and  there  a  spot  of 
ground  planted  with  vegetables,  wera 
the  most  agreeable  objects  to  be  met 
with ;  while  the  low  grounds  lay  en- 
tirely waste,  even  the  obtuse  Indiana 
being  deterred  by  their  poisonous  ex* 
halations  from  attempting  their  cuU 
tivation. 

It  was  along  this  road,  early  upon 
the  above-named  morning,  that  hordes 
of  brown,  squalid,  sullen-looking 
beings,  equally  debased  in  mind  and 
body,  were  seen  advancing ;  dragging 
themselves  listlessly  along,  now  slow- 
ly, then  more  rapidly,  in  the  direction 


*  The  canal  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  Guautitlan  are  carried  throvgli 
the  moontains  into  the  valley  of  Tula. 
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of  the  hills.    It  was  a  disgasting,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  lamentable  sight, 
to  behold  this  mass  of  filth,  misery, 
and  degradation,  which  came  crawl- 
ing and  limping  along,  scarcely  homan 
in  aught  except  the  form  of  those  who 
composed  it.     The  majority  of  the 
L<f|>eros  were  completely  naked,  un- 
less the  fragments  of  tattered  blankets 
that  hung  in  shreds  over  their  shonl- 
ders  could  be  reckoned  as  clothmg. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  thread- 
tMune  jacket  or  manga^  or  a  pair  of 
ragged  calico  trousers ;  while  the  som" 
hrtro  de  pttate^  or  straw -hat,  was 
worn  by  neariy  all  of  them.    The 
iromen  had  their  long  lank  hair  hang- 
ing loose  about  their  persons,  forming 
their  chief  covering,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  scanty  rags   fastened 
raond  their  hips.  In  groups  of  twenty 
to  a  hundred,  some  of  several  hun- 
dreds, on  they  came,  all  wearing  that 
vacant  look  which  is  the  attribute  of 
the  degraded  and  cretin-like  Indian  of 
the  Tenochtitlan  valley;  but  whicJi 
was  now  modified  by  an  uneasy  rest- 
lessness that  seemed  to  impel  them 
irresistibly   towards   the    Rio   Frio 
mountains.     There   was   something 
strange  and  mysterious  in  the  deport- 
ment of  this  sombre-looking  mob; 
no  shout,  no  laugh — ^none  of  those 
boisterous  outbreaSus  commonly  wit- 
nessed  amongst    numerous   assem- 
blages of  the  lower  classes.    On  most 
of  their  callous,  but  naturally  by  no 
means  stupid,  physiognomies,  the  ex- 
pression was  one  of  spite  and  cun- 
ning, combined  with  indications  of  a 
secret  and  anxious  expectation.  Over 
the  whole  column,  whidi  was  at  least 
a  mile  in  extent,  hung  clouds  of  smoke, 
more  or  less  thick  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  density  of  the  crowd. 
Destitute  and  wretchedly  poor  as  the 
L^peros  were,  they  had,  neverthdess, 
managed  to  provide  themselves,  al- 
most without   exception,  with   one 
article  of  luxury ;  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  had  cigars,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  tobacco  was  by  far  the  moat 
endurable  of  the  odours  emitted  by 
this  rank  multitude. 

Upon  reachmg  the  rising  ground, 
the  squalid  throng  distributed  itself 
in  groups  over  the  road,  or  on  and 
around  the  hillocks,  as  if  intendmg  to 


take  up  its  position  there.  Id  all 
imaginable  postures,  lying,  standiiig, 
sitting,  and  squattmg  down,  they 
waited ;  why,  and  for  whom,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say,  since  they 
themselves  had  only  an  indLstinct  per- 
ception of  their  object.  Honis  pas^^ed 
away,  and  there  they  still  were,  sunk 
in  the  lazy  apathy  whidi  is  t  chanc- 
teristic  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  and 
of  all  much-oppressed  nations-^  u- 
tnral  consequence  of  the  de^tisni 
that  crushes  them,  and  canaes  them  at 
last  to  look  upon  the  unseen  power 
by  which  they  are  oppressed  as  tbe 
decree  of  an  iron  fate  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  resist  or  evade.  For 
a  long  time  profound  silenoe  reigned 
among  these  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands — a  silenoe  broken  only  by 
an  occasional  indistmct  mnmuffor 
sigh,  which  found,  however,  ndther 
reply  nor  echo. 

A  group  that  had  stationed  itadf 
on  a  projection  of  the  hUlock  over 
which  winds  the  road  from  M(sicoto 
Ajotla,  at  last  had  its  attenficm  at- 
tracted by  a  party  of  horsemen  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  ^m 
Vista,  This  sight,  although  by  no 
meansunusualon  thatfrequentedroad, 
appeared  to  interest  theLepeios.  Tissi 
raised  their  heads,  gaied  a  white 
at  the  riders,  gave  a  kind  of  grovli 
like  dogs  who  percdve  Bometbiag 
strange  or  suspicious,  and  then  for 
the  most  part  stretched  AemselTes 
out  again.  Some,  however,  continned 
to  mutter  and  gmmble,  and  at  list 
began  to  utter  audible  corses. 

'^  Ahuitsote !  '*  exclaimed  one  of  tbe 
GuachmangoB,  rising  to  his  feet,  and 
fixing  the  oblique  gaze  of  his  eyes, 
which  were  set  wide  apart,  upon  tbe 
distant  horsemen. 

"  Ahuitzote !"  repeated  his  compi- 
nions— the  last  syllable  of  the  wad 
seemmg  to  stick  in  their  throats. 

**  I  was  lying  yesterday  ander  the 
jKMtollef,^' murmured  an  Indian,  *^  whea 

Agostino  Iturbide  came  by*" 

He  was  too  indolent  to  finish  what 
he  would  have  said ;  bnt  a  ghmee  at 
his  legs  and  shqiddcrs,  whkh  weie 
bloody  and  scarred  with  sabre  cats, 
0(»npleted  his  meaning. 

^^  The  earth  belongs  to  TonaaUin/ 
theheavens  to  theViiginof  Guadalspet 


*  The  Mexican  Ceres;  goddeas  of  maiae. 
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and  the  portales  to  the  red  men,'*  siud 
ftDOther  Indiaa.  ^^  The  day  will  tome 
when  no  Gachnpin  shall  driye  us  out 
oftbem.*^ 

**  And  when  the  sons  of  Tenochtit- 
lan  shall  have  pulque  for  their  drink,'' 
mattered  a  third. 

*^And  tortillas  with  fat  chili  for 
their  food,"  chimed  in  a  fourth.  '  *  Mai- 
diio  Don  Agostino !  He  is  more  the 
Ahnitzote  of  the  children  of  Tenoch- 
tltlan  than  the  Gachupins  themselves." 

During  this  dialogue,  an  old  Indian 
of  powennl  firame  had  ascended  the 
hillock,  and  squatted  himself  down  on 
one  of  the  blocks  of  lava  with  which 
the  ground  was  strewed.  The  other 
Ltperos  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a 
certain  degree  of  respect  and  attention, 
and,  after  muttering  the  name  of  Tatli 
Ixtia,*  they  remained  silent,  as  if 
expecting  him  to  speak.  As  this, 
however,  did  not  immediately  follow, 
they  let  their  heads  sink  again,  and 
relapsed  into  their  previous  state  of 
brooding  apathy. 

The  Indian  gazed  mysteriously 
aroond  him,  lit  a  cigar,  and,  after  a 
tew  puiEs,  broke  silence  in  the  low 
murmuring  t(Mies  peculiar  to  the  In- 
diaa race. 

*'  IxUa  has  heard  the  discourse  of 
the  Cura  Hippolito  of  Tlascala.  It 
was  no  cumUo  de  fnjdk,\  Ixtla  has 
often  heard  the  same  from  the  priests 
of  his  own  race.  Will  my  brothers 
hear  ^  words  of  the  Cura  Hippo- 
lito?" 

There  was  an  unanimous  sign  of 
assent  £rom  the  Indians. 

'^  He  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear  I  So  said  the  Cura  Hippolito, 
aad  so  saith  Ixtla.  When  Don  Abra- 
ham, a  most  excellent  caballero, 
greatly  esteemed  both  by  the  holy 
Vir^  of  Guadalupe  and  by  Mexi- 
eotl" 

The  speaker  paused,  for  his  dgar 
was  going  out.  We  take  advantage 
of  t^  pause,  to  iidbrm  our  readers 
that  the  Don  Abraham  who  was  thus 
strangely,  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Mexican  Indian  priests, 
brong^t  into  the  society  of  Mexicotl 
and  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  was  no 
other  than  the  Jewish  patriarch. 

^^  When  Don  Abraham,'^  continued 


the  Indian,  "  felt  his  end  approach- 
ing, he  called  his  son,  Don  Isaac,  and 
bequeathed  to  him  all  his  possessions ; 
after  which  he  died  in  the  Lord.  This 
Don  Isaac  was,  as  the  seilores  have 
perhaps  heard,  a  God-fearing  man, 
who  had  two  sons,  Don  Esau  and  Don 
Jago.  Of  these,  your  worships  must 
understand,  Don  Esau  was  the  elder, 
or  first-born,  and  Don  Jago  the 
younger.  And  when  Don  Jago  was 
twenty  years  old,  he  had  a  dream,  in 
which  he  was  told  to  go  to  the  Madre 
Patria,  where  great  good  fortune 
awaited  him." 

The  man  paused  at  the  words  Madre 
Patria,  by  which  the  reader  will  al- 
ways understand  Spain.  A  number 
of  Leperos  had  ascended  the  hillock, 
and  collected  round  the  speaker. 

^^As  Se&or  Don  Jago,"  resumed 
Tatli  Ixtla,  "  as  younger  son,  had 
less  daim  upon  the  inheritance  of  his 
father  than  Don  Esau,  he  did  accord- 
ing to  his  dream,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  Madre  Patria,  where,  by  his 
pleasant  discourse,  he  won  the  favour 
of  the  King  of  the  Moors,  who  be- 
stowed on  him  his  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cesa  Dofla  Lea,  in  mairiage,  and  also, 
after  two  years,  his  second  daughter, 
the  Princesa  Doiia  Bachel.  By  lihese 
two  wives  he  had  twelve  sons  and 
daughters,  who  were  all  kings  and 
queens  in  the  Madre  Patria,  as  well 
as  their  father,  to  whom  the  Gachu- 
pins still  pray,  under  the  name  of  Sant 
Jago  de  Compostella." 

The  Indians  and  Metises,  of  whom 
the  crowd  of  Leperos  consisted,  nodded 
with  that  air  of  quiet  conviction  which 
may  be  frequently  remarked  amongst 
the  lower  classes  in  certain  European 
countries,  when  ^ey  hear  histories 
related  which  are  supported  by  the 
authority  of  great  names,  and  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  which  might  endanger 
both  body  and  soul. 

«^  When  Don  Jago  had  established 
his  kingdom,'*  contmued  the  old  In- 
dian, ^'  the  wish  came  over  him  to 
visit  his  own  land  again ;  so  he  set  out 
with  his  servants,  and,  after  many 
days,  came  to  his  father's  house.  And 
now  listen,  Seilores,"  said  the  Indian, 
raising  his  voice.  "  Don  Esau  was, 
as  you  know,  the  first-bom,  and  as 


*  Tatli  is  an  Aztec  word,  signifying  father. 
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sach  would  have  possessed  his  fath^s 
land,  had  not  the  traitor,  Don  Jago, 
cf^  as  the  Gachnpins  call  him,  San 
Ji^,  cheated  him  ont  of  it.  Throngh 
this  it  was  that  the  sons  of  Tenochtit- 
Ian  became  the  slaves  of  the  Gachn- 
pins, who  are  the  sons  of  Jago.'* 

The  countenances  of  the  Leperos 
began  to  express  increased  interest  in 
the  narration. 

^^  It  was  in  the  es(ib,"*  resumed  the 
Indian,  *^  that  Jago  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  where  a  great  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  him.  Don  Esau 
was  away  at  the  hunting-grounds, 
while  Don  Jago  was  feasting  on  the 
best  of  tortillas  and  the  finest  Taco- 
titlan  pulque,  better  no  Count  could 
have." 

At  the  mention  of  the  pulque,  there 
was  a  strong  jsensation  amongst  the 
listeners. 

^*Don  Esau  came  home  hungiy 
from  the  chase,  and  found  his  brother 
with  a  dish  otfrijolos  before  him,  the 
best  that  ever  were  grown  upon  the 
-Chinampas  of  the  Chalco.f  Now, 
what  think  jou  the  traitor  Jago  did  ?  " 
"  Jo  9i!  lo  se!  We  know  I "  cried 
several  Indians  eagerly. 

^'  The  sefiores,"  said  the  old  man 
gravely,  *^  will  hear  that  Ixtla  speaks 
no  lies.  Jago  drew  back  his  dish  of 
frijolos,  as  if  from  a  dog;  and  when 
Don  Esau  begged  for  a  mouthful,  he 
promised  him  the  whole  dish  if  he 
would  give  up  his  birthright ;  but  if  he 
would  not  do  so,  then  Jago  swore  that 
not  a  single  MJolo  should  pass  Don 
Esau's  Ups." 

"And  Don  Esau?"  cried  the  Le- 
peros. 

"  What  would  my  brothers  have 
4lone  had  they  been  thirsty  and  a-hun- 
«CTed,  and  had  seen  before  them  the 
flkm  of  pulque,  and  the  dish  of  tor- 
tillas and  frijolos  ?" 
jniia  arawnenium  ad  hommem  eli- 
cited sundry  greedy  looks  from  the 
suiToundmg  crowd ;  and  cries  of  "Ah, 
tortiUas  ah,  pulque ! "  burst  from  the 
«ravu,g  Ups  of  the  Uperos. 

In  short,"  continued  the  old  In- 


dian,  ^'  Don  Esau  gave  what  his  hun- 
ger forced  him  to  give,  and  Don  Jago 
gave  in  return  the  dish  of  Mjolos  and 
a  fine  large  skin  f idl  of  Taootitlaa 
pulque." 

"  Maidito  gawMckor  growled  the 
Leperos,  who,  in  spite  of  their  long- 
ings, could  not  help  finding  the  ex- 
change an  unfair  one. 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  ludiaiu  "Don 
Esau,  as  you  shall  now  hear,  was  tbc 
father  of  the  sons  of  Tenochtitlan." 

At  this  new  piece  of  mtelligence, 
the  crowd  opened  their  eyes  wider 
than  before. 

"Well,   sefiores,"  continued  the 

Indian,  "  Don  Esan  had  his  dish  of 

frijolos,  and  Don  Jago  the  inheritance 

which  he  had  long  coveted.  Then 

Jago  went  back  to  the  Madre  Patria, 

and  Esau,  having  lost  his  birtimght, 

wandered  out  into  the  wide  wwli 

Ton  all  know,  sefiores,  that  Mexico 

is  the  world,  for  TenochtiUan  is  the 

capital  of  the  world."  % 

The  Leperos  nodded. 

"  To  Tenochtitlan,  then,  did  Esan 

betake  himself,  with  his  wives  and 

his  sons,  and  built  the  great  citj  <m 

the  lake,  and  made  the  Chmampas; 

and  soon  the  city  became  greater  fthan 

any  one  in  Mexico.    For  many  hvn- 

dred  years  did  the  sons  of  Don  £8as 

rule  in  Tenochtitlaa  and  Anahuae, 

and  his  younger  sons  in  Mechoacan 

and  Cholula ;  and  the  children  of  his 

concnbines  lived  as  freemen  inUi^ 

cala." 

^*  Es  verdad^^  mnnnnred  one  of  the 
Leperos. 
"  Es  verdad,''  they  aU  repeated. 
"  Well,"  continned  the  nairator, 
"  the  sons  of  Don  Esan  throve  and 
multiplied,  and  had  dollars  and  tor- 
tillas in  plenty,  when  of  a  sudden  it 
came  into  the  heads  of  Don  Ja«)*s 
children's  children  that  their  fother 
had  had  the  share  of  the  fint-born, 
and  that  they,  as  his  descendants, 
inherited  the  right  over  the  whole 
world ;  that  is  to  say,  over  Mexico* 
and  that  the  sons  of  Esan  owed  them 
a  tribute.    Thereupon,  as  they  wece 


gr Jwa  in  g^fiKoSt!  ^l  T»c.o««an.    Frijolos  are  a  species  of  bean  which 
of  Chalcof        P*'^^t»ott  m  the  Chiziampa^  or  swimming  ^ens  upon  the  Uke 

derignSto  £^^i*^*^^^^^^^      n*me  of  the  raUey  of  Mexico.    It  is  here  used  to 
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a  daring  and  knavisli  race,  they  got 
upon  their  ships  and  landed  in  x  aca« 
tan  and  Vera  Cmz,  and  ascended  the 
heights  of  Xalappa  and  Hascala,  and 
by  sweet  wotds  enticed  the  men  of 
Tlascala  into  their  nets,  and  with 
their  help  got  through  the  barrancas 
and  oyer  the  monntains  of  Tenoch- 
dtlan.  Then  they  besieged  and  de- 
stroyed the  dty,  put  to  death  all  those 
who  bore  spears  and  machetes,  and 
made  slayes  of  the  rest." 

''  MaldUosharegesr  muttered  the 
Leperos. 

''  And  when  they  had  taken  Te- 
nocbtitlan,**  continued  the  Indian, 
"*  they  said,  *  See,  here  it  is  good  to 
dwell.  Here  let  us  build  our  ran- 
ches, and  the  sons  of  Esau  shall  plant 
our  maize  and  sow  our  chili,  dig  our 
gardens,  and  tap  our  agave-trees; 
and  their  daughters  shafi  spin  our 
cotton,  their  wives  bake  our  tortillas, 
their  children  seek  for  gold  in  the 
rivers,  and  their  men,  instead  of  war- 
riors, shall  be  caballitos  and  tena- 
tores.'    And  so  it  came  to  pass." 

The  Indian  who  had  given  this  r^- 
»ftme  of  Father  Hippolito^s  sermon, 
now  paused,  either  because  he  had 
nothing  further  to  say,  or  because  he 
was  r^ecting  what  would  be  the  best 
application  he  could  make  to  his 
hearers  of  these  various  wanderings 
and  sndflTeiingB  of  the  children  of  Esau. 
The  pause  that  ensued,  however,  was 
snlBdently  long  for  the  Leperos  en- 
tirely to  forget  all  they  had  heard. 
Tlieu-  look  of  stupid  vacancy  returned, 
and  they  relapsed,  like  so  many  swine, 
into  their  various  jxratures  of  lazy 
repose,  quite  oblivious  of  the  orator 
who  had  so  skilfully  transferred  to 
Mexico  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Some  of  them  continued  gaz- 
ing down  the  road  at  the  horsemen, 
who  were  now  drawing  near. 

^^Aktduour^  grumbled  an  Indian. 
^  Son  Gackupmos.^^ 


"  Don  Agostino,  though  a  Creole, 
is  a  worse  ALuitzote  than  the  Gachu- 
pins,"  murmured  another  L^pero. 

"  The  Creoles,"  screamed  a  Zambo, 
"are  the  piques'  eggs,*  the  Gachu- 
pins  the  piques  themselves.  The 
Creoles  are  the  sons  of  the  Marquis, 
and  of  his  conquistadores  und  came- 
rados,  who  made  the  Tlascalans  help 
them  against  Anahuac,  and  when 
they  had  won  it,  made  slaves  of  their 
allies.    Larifaril  VivalalibertadI'' 

"  Viva  la  iibertad !  ^*  cried  another 
of  the  same  negro-Indian  race,  who 
was  standing  with  his  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  looldng  down  with  sovereign 
contempt  upon  the  mob  of  Ldpeios. 
"  Viva  lalibertad!  Viva!  Viva!  See 
there,  the  house  of  Condo  San  Jago, 
the  richest  caballero  in  Mexico,  who 
made  netto  six  million  dollars  out  of 
a  single  bonanza,^  Netto,  sefiores. 
Viva  la  Uberiadl  D'ye  know,  seiiores, 
what  liberty  is  ?  TFe  have  been  where 
it  flourished,  in  Guanaxato,  where 
we  brought  the  dollars  out  of  the  Al- 
hondega  by  baskets-full.  5t,  s&norias^ 
the  most  beautiful,  milkwhite,  silver 
dollars,  to  be  had  for  the  taking;  that 
is  liberty." 

"  Viva  la  Ubertad!  "  exclaimed  the 
knot  of  Leperos.     The  cry  was  re- 
peated by  the  next  group,  and  by  the* 
next,  till  it  was  taken  up  by  thou- 
sands of  voices. 

''  Todos  diablos  /"  cried  the  Zamba, 
"  a  hurra  for  liberty,  that  Cassio  may 
take  what  he  likes,  and  where  he- 
likes.  I  will  have  the  condesa  RuhPs 
donzella  to  pour  out  my  pulque,  and 
the  condesa  herself-— by  the  virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  she  shall  be  our  torft7- 

kra!''t 

"  Santa  Brigida^  santa  Agata,  santa 
Marta,  santa  Ursula^  con  todas  sus 
diez  mil  virgenes^  pray  for  the  senses 
of  the  sefior  Chino !  "  cried  the  Lepe- 
ros, beyond  measure  astonished  and' 
angry  at   the   presumption   of  the- 


*  Die  pique  or  nigua  is  a  small  but  exceedingly  noxious  insect  that  abounds  in 
«om«  parts  of  Mexico^  especially  in  the  low  grounds  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco. 
It  bores  holes  in  the  skm  and  lays  its  eggs  there^  causing  a  violent  irritation 
and  sometimes  dangerous  sores. 

t  A  term  used  in  mining  operations.  A  rich  vein  of  silver,  or,  generally,  suc- 
cess in  mining. 

X  In  Mexican  houses  of  the  more  opulent  class,  a  woman-servant  is  kept  for 
the  aole  purpose  of  preparing  and  baking  the  tortillas  or  maize  cakes.  She  is 
called  a  tortUlera. 
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Zambo.  ^  Chino!"  screamed  the 
negro-Indian  furiously,  "  do  you  take 
me  for  a  Chino?  Es  posibUt  Is  it 
possible  ?  "  cried  he,  tearing  open  his 
jacket,  and  producing  from  a  small 
silTer  case  a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  which 
he  held  up  in  triumph.  ^^  See,  here, 
fleilorias,  ^  Que  se  tengapor  blancol^^^* 

*'  Que  se  tenga por  Mancol  **  yelled 
a  hundred,  and  soon  a  thousand, 
Ldperos,  roaring  with  laughter.  And 
then  dancing  round  him  in  a  circle, 
they  again  vociferated,  ^'  Que  se  teitga 
par  bianco ! " 

The  ragged  Zambo,  who,  in  his 
day-dream  of  ambition,  had  selected 
a  countess  for  his  cupbearer,  did  not 
seem  disposed  easily  to  give  up  hia 
claims  to  a  white  skin.  He  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  the  mad  antics  and 
grimaces  of  the  filthy  and  ugly  mob 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
then  again  vociferated,  ^^  lo  toy  bka^ 
CO,  y  todo  bianco  es  cabaUero  I  *' 

^^  A  rascally  thief  from  Vera  Cruz, 
that  is  what  you  are,"  was  the  retort ; 
^^  a  sand-fiy  that  would  fain  creep  in 
and  make  its  nest  amongst  us.^* 

^^  I  will  show  you  who  has  the 
most  power,  your  Vicdnte  Guerdro, 
or  Cassio  Isidro,**  cried  the  Zambo. 
^*  I  wUl  let  you  know  it,"  added  he, 
his  hands  stuck  in  his  sides  as  if  in 
defiance,  ^^  and  before  ten  months 
are  past,  I  will  have  Vicente  Guerero 
for  my  muleteer." 

The  Zambo^s  cup  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  this  last  piece  of  pi'esun^)- 
Hon,  and  a  thousand  Indians,  forget- 
ting their  sloth  and  apathy,  sprang 
forward  to  seize  and  punish  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  speak  lightly  of  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  representative  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  coloured  races.  But  the 
Zambo  was  far  more  nimble  than  the 
sluggish  L^peros,  and  his  speed  of 
foot,  and  active  bounds  over  the 
heaps  of  lava,  enabled  him  to  laugh 
at  the  pursuit  and  menaces  of  those 
zealous  partisans  of  the  illustrious 
Vicente  Guerero. 


This  kmd  of  famUiar,  not  to  say 

profane,  adaptation  of  the  Scrq;>tares 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  birest 
and  most  ignorant  classes,  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  political  or  other 
temporal  object,  is  not  altogether 
withont  example  amongst  the  priest- 
hood of  some  Enropeaa  coimtries. 

We  pass  on  to  a  midday  sc^w  ia 
the  city  of  Mexico.  There  had  been 
a  disturbance,  followed  by  sooie  ne» 
nacing  demonstntions  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities;  and  the  streets,  m« 
stead  of  being  silent  and  entirdy  de- 
serted, as  is  nsually  fbe  case  in 
Mexico  during  the  first  Uiree  hoars  of 
the  afternoon,  were  traversed  laj  nn- 
meroua  passengers.  The  fbllowiog 
picture  of  a  Spanish-American  utte- 
rior,  is  peculiarly  characteristic. 


It  was  one  of  those  d^htf ol  Fd>- 
mary  afternoons,  when  the  fireshnesi 
of  the  Mexican  winter  blends  with 
the  approaching  snmmer  heat  which 
is  so  soon  to  succeed  it,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  resome  its  power,  and 
the  heavens  appear  so  pure  and  deep, 
and  so  transparent  in  the  briHiaacy 
of  their  golden-tinted  azure,  tiiat  the 
eye  seems  to  penetrate  beyond  them 
into  infinite  space.  From  the  aura- 
dor^  or  balcony,  of  the  house  of  St 
Simon  Stilitta,  whence  they  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  cathedral,  of 
several  palaces,  and  for  neariy  a  mile 
down  the  long  Tacaba  street,  three 
pairs  of  dark  eyes  were  flashiai; 
bright  glanceslthrough  the  gUt  trellifl- 
work.  It  was  a  stately  and  right 
Catholic-looking  mansion,  thatCasa 
de  San  Simon — ^which  was  so  called 
because  its  firont  was  adorned  with 
the  image  of  the  aforesaid  patron. 
An  image  of  St  Franciaco  was  his 
companion,  and  between  the  two  was 
the  balcony,  occupied  by  three  yoang 
girls,  whose  blooming  beaoty  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  harah-fea- 
turcd  and  indififerently  carved  and 
painted  effigies  of  the  two  holy  men. 

Although  none  of  the  three  damseb 
were  more  than  half  through  their 


*  Que  H  tengapor  Uaneo,  Let  him  comider  himself  white.  TIm  naaal  form 
of  the  emancipation  certificates  which  the  Mexican  Audiencia  was  aoeostoncd  Ib 
sell  at  high  prices  to  the  eolonred  races.  These  certaficatea  were  originally  con- 
fiaed  to  the  quadroons  and  quutteroonaL  and  other  castes  that  had  tfily  a 
admixture  of  Indian  blood. 
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teens,  thej  had  not  the  less  attained 
the  ^  perfection  and  ripeness  of 
Mexican  womanhood.  First,  there 
was  the  Seiioiita  Dofia  Celestina, 
danghcer  of  the  intendant  of  Yallado- 
lid,  a  little  ronnd-faced  beanty,  with 
some  tendency  to  embonpoint,  lips 
rather  too  foil,  eyes  blaak  and  bril- 
liant, although  somewhat  prominent, 
a  well-tonied  waist,  and  a  healthy 
Spanish  complexion — that  is  to  say, 
bordering  on  the  yellow — of  which 
bne  her  teeth,  thanks  to  the  filthy 
dgar,  also  participated.  Doila  Xi- 
mene,  daughter  of  Sefior  Yivar,  one 
of  the  oidores  of  the  Andiencia,  was 
of  more  slender  form  than  her  above- 
named  companion,  her  lips  also'rather 
too  thick — ^a  defect  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  grace  with  which  they 
occasionally  parted,  and  disclosed,  a 
symmetrical  row  of  teeth.  Her  eyes, 
aithongh  not  sufficiently  deep -set, 
sparkleid  like  diamonds,  and  she 
smoked  her  pqpia  with  an  elegance 
that  was  quite  enchanting.  Laura, 
a  ronnd-chinned,  plump-cheeked  dam- 
sel, youngest  daughter  of  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Hacienda  Reid, 
made  up  the  trio.  All  three  had  the 
smallest  possible  feet,  the  most  fairy- 
like hands,  the  blackest  eyes,  and  the 
best  Woodville  cigars ;  and  all  three 
were  snflering  from  a  most*  extrava- 
gant fit  of  ennni.  It  was  to  get  rid  of 
this  last,  that  the  poor  gurls,  who  lived 
in  the  Calle  de  Aguila,  the  fashion- 
able Spanish  street,  and  had  been 
awakened  from  their  siesta  by  the 
grUo  and  disturbance,  had  come,  at- 
tended by  their  negro  waiting-maids, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  their  friend  Isidra, 
whom  they  had  found  giving  herself 
up  to  all  the  delights  of  Mexican  yar- 


The  mirador  on  which  the  three 
girls  were  lounging  and  smoking,  was 
eounected  with  the  salti,  or  drawing- 
room,  by  lofty  folding-doors,  which 
stood  open.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  sala  was  the  estradtt,  a  kind  of 
raised  platform;  on  the  estrada  a 
large  low  ottoman,  and  on  the  otto- 
man two  figures,  of  which  the  one 
sat  npri^t,  and  the  other  was  in  a 
ledining  posture.  The  girdle  of  the 
latter  was  loosened,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  bare  of  all  covering, 
except  a  profusion  of  glossy  black 
hair,  which  was  spread  out  over  the 


bosom  and  shoulders ;  answering, 
however,  less  the  purpose  of  a  veil, 
than  that  of  making  more  evident  the 
whiteness  of  the  owner's  skin.  The 
lady  thus  unceremoniously  disappa- 
relied  was  apparently  very  young; 
but  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
her  face,  which  was  concealed  in  the 
lap  of  her  companion,  a  mulatto  girl, 
whose  fingers  aijd  eyes  were  alike 
busy  in  an  investigation  of  her  mis* 
tress's  head ;  a  search  so  eager,  active, 
and  absorbing,  that  she  resembled  a 
huntress,  forgetting,  in  the  ardour  <tf 
the  chase,  all  surrounding  objects. 

The  saloon  occupied  by  these  two 
damsels  was  furnished  in  the  usmd 
manner  of  Spanish  houses  of  the  bet- 
ter class ;  the  floor  spread  with  esteras^ 
or  mats,  a  large  table  in  the  centre, 
and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  sides, 
the  latter  supporting  images  of  the 
Virgen  de  los  Reme^os,  and  of  Saa 
Jago  de  Compostella.  A  dozen  or 
two  high-backed  chairs,  dating  pro- 
bably from  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Fourth,  made  up  the  furniture.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  square  tiles 
of  blue  earthenware,  the  hangings 
were  of  green  Cordovan  leather,  and 
instead  of  the  chandelier,  which  hung 
in  one  comer  of  the  extensive  apart- 
ment, six  silken  cords  were  suspended 
from  the  large  gilt  hook  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling.  On  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  lay  several  musi- 
cal instruments,  amongst  them  a 
Spanish  guitar  and  a  Mexican  i^Mm^ 
atzU  or  lute — the  latter  a  hollow 
wooden  cylinder,  with  two  parallel 
holes  cut  in  the  centre,  and  played 
upon  by  means  of  sticks  tipped  with 
caoutchouc. 

A  cloister-like  stillness  reigned  kt 
the  saloon  as  well  as  on  the  balcony^ 
and  not  a  syllable  was  uttered,  al- 
though fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  young 
ladies  and  their  donzellas.  Nor  was 
there  more  vivacity  of  movement  than 
of  tongue.  From  time  to  time,  one 
or  other  of  the  three  girls  would  pusli 
aside  her  mantilla,  and  dart  a  flash* 
log  glance  into  the  street,  and  then, 
meeting  no  return,  relapse  into  her 
former  languor. 

''A  ellost  a  eUosI  Go  <»il"  at 
length  cried  a  voice  out  of  the  lap  of 
the  mulatto  girl. 

^^Quequieret  What  do  yon  want? 
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lulled  the  latter,  as  she  discontinned 
lier  diligent  search  amongst  the  raven 
locks,  and  raising  the  head  from  her 
Imees,  exposed  to  view  a  youthfol 
and  charming  countenance.  ^^  Bastal 
<enoagh!'^  added  she,  in  a  decided 
tone.  The  lady  gave  her  an  angiy 
look. 

*'^  PorqwV*  she  asked  ^^  Porqw 
atabarf  YHxy  leave  off?" 
.  **  Que  quiere  vmdf'^  returned  the 
waiting-maid ;  '^  motar  los  todos  t  A 
nmgunasenora  de  calidad se ht maia 
todas.  No  Udy  of  quality  has  them 
all  killed." 

^^  Mentira!  Tis  a  lie!"  screamed 
her  mistress  peevishly. 

^' E$  verdadi  "Us  true !"  interposed 
Donas  Ximene,  Celestina,  and  Laura, 
putting  their  hands  into  their  hur, 
and  after  a  short  search  producing 
manifest  proofii  of  the  truth  of  the 
waiting-maid's  assertion,  and  of  their 
own  powers  of  endurance.  There- 
aipon  the  head  sank  once  more  into 
the  lap  of  the  mulatto  maiden,  who 
began  to  disentangle  and  airange  the 
hair. 

Again  all  was  still.  The  three 
seiloritas  gazed  out  into  the  street, 
and  smoked  and  vawned;  the  at- 
tendant twisted  and  plaited  her  mis- 
tress's abundant  tresses ;  all  was 
apathy    leaden,  Mexican  apathy. 

In  a  side  chamber,  of  which  the 
door  stood  half  open,  a  voice  was 
isuddenly  heard,  uttering  sundry  Oh's  I 
and  Ah*s!  in  such  a  strange,  half- 
groaning,  half-screaming  tone,  that 
the  four  young  ladies  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter.  The  chamber 
was  much  smafier  than  the  saloon, 
but  yet  far  larger  and  higher  than  an 
ordinary  European  bedroom,  and,  like 
jthe  sala,  was  lined  with  blue  china 
4iles.  In  one  part  of  it  there  hung  a 
hammock,  the  occupant  of  which, 
judging  from  his  or  her  loud  and  re- 
gular snore,  was  soundly  sleeping. 
On  the  right  hand  stood  a  sort  of 
hybrid  machine,  between  a  bed  and 
an  ottoman,  which  might  have  been 
cleaner,  and  on  which,  besides  other 
articles  of  dress,  lay  a  blue  doak, 
lichly  embroidered  with  gold.  Hats 
crushed  out  of  shape,  dusty  trowsers, 
dirty  linen,  and  implements  of  the 
toilet,  were  scattered  about  the  apart- 
ment, side  by  side  with  costly  articles 
pf  apparel,  the  value  of  one  of  which 


would  have  sufficed  to  deanse  the 
whole  house,  and  keep  it  dean  for 
half  a  year  to  come.  Below  the  ham- 
mock sat  an  Indian  girl,  with  a  fasi  of 
feathers  upon  her  lap ;  her  head  was 
mdined  upon  her  breast,  and  deep 
had  overtaken  her  in  the  midst  of  the 
monotonous  occupation  of  fanning  the 
inmate  of  the  hammock.  Near  the 
bed  or  sofa  stood  a  mulatto,  hddtng  a 
box  of  cigars  and  a  light. 

"Oh!  Ah!  Ihi"  asain  groi&ed 
the  occupant  of  the  bed,  from  which 
a  nightcap  now  emerged.  A  meagre 
grimy  hand  next  i^^teared,  pulled  off 
the  nlghtciq),  and  disdooed  a  diyt 
brown  physiognomy,  of  which  the 
cheeks,  temples,  and  hollows  round 
the  eyes,  were  puckered  into  innnme- 
rable  dark  olive-green  wrinkles. 

This  lamentable  hiteijectlon,  which 
was  somewhat  louder  than  the  pre* 
ceding  one,  caused  a  commotion  in 
the  hammock,  from  which  there  now 
appeared  another  tawny  countenance, 
ornamented  with  a  few  warts  as  large 
as  peas,  and  with  a  beard  whidi 
woiUd  have  been  a  fitting  decoration 
for  a  grenadier.  An  effort  was  made 
to  raise  the  body  as  well  as  the  head, 
but  the  wdght  of  the  former  made  the 
attempt  abortive,  and  the  whole  figure 
again  disappeared  in  the  hollow  of  iti 
hanging  couch.  A  second  and  more 
vigorous  trial  was  successful,  aad 
there  came  into  view  the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  other  component  parts 
of  a  female  bust,  the  more  nunote 
description  of  which  we  will  spare  oor 
readers.  The  lady  of  the  house,  for 
it  was  no  less  a  person,  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  embarrassed  by  tiie  pre- 
sence of  the  mulatto,  bat  sat  upnght 
in  her  hammock. 

"  Manca  I "  cried  she,  in  a  voice 
like  an  ill-conditioned  trumpet,  and 
gazing  around  her  as  she  qmke. 
^^ Manca!"  she  repei^  in  a  yet 
harsher  tone ;  and  then  throwing  her 
right  foot  and  leg  over  the  Bi<k  of  the 
hammock,  she,  by  a  tomendons  kid, 
knocked  the  drowsy  Manca  off  her 
perch.  By  this  exertion  there  was 
conununicated  to  tiie  hammock  a 
swin^g  motion  which  seemed  highly 
pleasmg  to  the  Spanish  lady,  who 
allowed  her  left  foot  to  follow  her 
right,  ndther  of  them  being  protect- 
ed by  stockings  or  any  other  oover- 
Ittg;  and  then,  holding  on  with  both 
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hands  to  the  cords  of  the  hammock, 
she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  with  in- 
finite satisfaction,  her  sole  garment 
being  her  chemise. 

For  the  third  time  did  the  Spaniard 
ntt^  his  lamentable  Oh !  Ah ! 

^*I>on  Matanzas!"  screamed  the 
seiioray  ^^it  is  impossible  to  shut 
one's  eyes  for  yonr  groans.  Can  one 
hare  no  quiet;  not  even  for  the 
siesU?    C-^^r' 

And  again  she  jerked  herself  into 
her  hammock,  which  Manca  now  kept 
in  a  state  of  Tibration,  creating  a 
cool  breeze  in  the  room,  but  at  the 
same  time  raising  clouds  of  dust. 
About  two  minutes  elapsed,  during 
which  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  the 
Spaniard  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was 
pniffing  forth  volumes  of  smoke.  On 
a  sadden  he  took  Uie  cigar  from  his 
XDouth,  apparently  in  a  great  rage. 

'^  Mutrtey  tnfioTiosJ"  he  exclaimed, 
A  twinge  interrupted  him,  and  he  re- 
kpsed  into  his  groanings,  while  his 
greenish  -  brown  physiognomy  was 
honribly  distorted.  *^  Muerte  y  i^fier' 
luw  /  "  he  resumed,  as  the  pangs  dimi* 
nished  in  violence.  '^  No  quiet,  say 
you  ?  And  whose  fault  Is  it  ?  Who 
brought  us  up  here  from  Acapulco  ?  " 

*'  Would  you  have  stopped  there  to 
be  made  minced  meat  of  by  the  re- 
bels?" retorted  his  wife. 

**  MaldUo  nuU  pau^^''  growled  the 
^MUQiard.  ^^  Would  that  I  had  re- 
mained in  the  Madre  Patria ! " 

The  lady  cast  a  glance  of  the  most 
supreme  contempt  upon  her  shadow 
of  a  husband,  took  a  cigar  from  the  • 
Indian  girl,  and  beckoned  the  mulatto 
to  bring  her  a  light.  It  was  only 
when  her  cigar  was  in  frill  puff  that 
she  vouchsafed  a  reply. 

*^  Remain  in  the  Madre  Patria,  say 
you?  To  dine  with  St  Antonio,'*  I 
suppose.  To  feast  upon  garlic  soup, 
with  ux-and-thurty  garbanzos  in  it, 
and  as  many  drops  of  oil  swimming 
on  the  hot  water.  PorqwrvMl  No 
hfMu  eomo  CruHanoJ*^ 

*^Not  speak  like  a  Christian,  say 
you?"  cned  the  Spaniard  with  a 
sort  of  comical  shudder.  '*  Jesus, 
Maria,  y  Jose  I  NowirosI  We,  who 
descend  from  the  oldest  Christians  of 
whom  Castile  can  boast— we,  whose 


ancestors  were  at  the  fight  by  Hon- 
cesvalles" 

"  Pshaw !  the  man  talks  nonsense. 
Did  we  not  come  all  the  way  frt)m 
Acapulco  to  get  him  cured  of  his  con- 
sumption? And  now  we  are  here, 
the  fool  will  not  see  the  doctor,  be- 
cause he  would  be  obliged  to  call  the 
Zambo  Don,  or  Seiior.  Cursed  folly!" 

"  Folly ! "  returned  her  better  half 
frmously — "  Folly,  do  you  say  ?  Y<m 
may  call  it  so ;  you  who  have  not  a  drop 
of  the  blood  of  the  Matanzas  in  your 
veins.  Folly,  quotha!"  continued 
he  vrith  a  fresh  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion ;  *^  the  heroism  of  a  Matanzas, 
whose  three  hundred  forefathers  must 
look  down  on  him  from  heaven  with 
pride  and  exultation,  especially  the 
great  Matanzas  who  in  the  fight  by 
Boncesvalles  " 

"  Boncesvalles  or  no  Bonces- 
valles ! "  interrupted  his  spouse,  ^*  my 
ancestors  were  members  of  the  Seville 
Consulado,  Seiior!  remember  that^ 
and  it  was  through  them  that  yon  got 
your  present  place,  and  became  what 
you  now  are,  a  richer  man  than  all 
your  three  hundred  ancestors  put  to- 
gether ;  three  hundred  beggars,  indeed^ 
who  had  only  three  cloaks  amongst 
them  all,  and  as  many  soup-dishes,  ia 
which  they  begged  their  ofla." 

The  Spaniard  threw  a  scomfol 
glance  at  his  wife. 

"We  have,"  said  he,  in  mighty 

dudgeon "  Oh  I  ah  I "  groaned  the 

poor  devil,  his  features  twisted  up> 
with  pain.  "  We  have,"  he  continued 
after  a  moment,  "  a  pedigree  as  long 
as  the  Tacuba  Street,  Seiiora,  while 
yours— pshaw  I  it  would  not  make  a 
mat  for  this  room." 

The  man  had  raised  himself  up, 
and  spoke  in  a  sharp  screaming  voice, 
but  the  last  words  he  uttered  were- 
half  stifled  by  pain. 

"Folly!"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause—"  folly,  do  you  call  it !  because 
we  refuse  to  indulge  an  insolent  Zam- 
bo, who  dares  to  expect  that  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  Matanzas,  a  vi^o 
Cristiano,  should  style  him  Sefior — 
a  Matanzas,  whose  nobility  is  older 
than  that  of  the  king  himself! " 

And  so  saying,  the  shrivelled  ana- 
tomy of  a  creature  placed  upon  his 


*  To  dine  with  St  Antonio— on  bread  and  water. 
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head  an  enormous  three-cornered 
cocked  hat,  with  a  red  cockade  and 
a  waving  plume  of  feathers. 

"  Folly  I  dye  call  it?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  folly,"  laughed  his  wife; 
"I  would  stylo  the  Zambo  'your 
majesty,'  if  1  want^nl  him."  And  she 
went  on  with  her  smoking  and  swing- 
ing. The  Spaniard  took  a  fresh  cigar 
out  of  the  mulatto's  box,  lit  it,  and 
80on  enveloped  himself  and  his  cocked 
hat  in  a  cloud  of  vapour. 

The  truce  between  the  contending 
parties  lasted  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  Spaniard  sat  up  in  his  bed 
without  any  other  clothing  than  a 
flannel  shirt  and  the  cocked  hat  afore- 
said, and  his  lady  lay  quiescent  in  her 
hammock.  She  was' the  first  to  break 
silence. 

''  Matanzas,  you  arc  an  old  fool," 
cried  she,  ''  and  it*  I  were  Don  Toro" 


"  Don  him  no  Dons  I "  interrupted 
her  husband.  *'  He  has  no  right  to 
them.  Ah !  oh  I"  groaned  the  suffer- 
ing wretch.  "  No,  never  will  we  give 
to  a  miserable  Zambo  tlie  title  of  Se- 
flor;  we,  whose  ancestors  were  at 
the  fight  of  Roncesvallos.  And  the 
dog  expects  that  wo  should  stand  up 
on  his  entrance,  as  Ix'fore  a  riejo 
Cn'stlano,  and  greet  him  as  Seilur ! " 

"The  standing  up  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,''  rejoined  the  lady,  "  see- 
ing that  von  are  not  able  to  do  it." 

"  We  call  the  Zambo  Don !"  reiter- 
ated the  Spaniard,  ''  and  stand  up  on 
his  entrance!  Madrc  de  Dios,  what 
insolence  !  No,  Si-ilora,  that  shall 
never  be,"  continued  he  with  much 
solemnity.  '*  By  the  Virgen  de  los 
Koniedios,  and  the  most  excellent 
Sant  Jago,  that  shall  never  be  !  Were 
we  a  thousand  times  as  ill,  and  this 
Zambo  could  cure  us  by  the  mere 
touch  of  his  staff,  as  Soiior  Don  Moses 
did  the  Israelites — DoHa  Anna,"  said 
the  man,  with  an  assumption  of  im- 
mense dignity,  "  we  would  rather  dio 
a  thousand  deaths  than  call  the  Zam- 
bo Seilor,  or  stand  up  before  him.  Wo 
arc  a  vfejo  Cristiano,  y  bnsta !  Enough  I 
I  have  spoken." 

During  this  declaration  of  hLs  prin- 
ciples, the  Spaniard's  cigar  had  gone 
out ;  lie  lit  another,  pressed  down  Ids 
huge  cocked  hat  deeper  upon  his  fore- 
head, took  a  long  cross-hilted  dagger 
from  the  wall,  with  tho  words,  "  Ven^ 


mi  querida  Mrgen!^  and  kissing  tha 
sacred  emblem,  laid  it  before  hio. 
Husband  and  wife  had  qnarrdled 
themselves  weary,  and  now  remained 
silent. 

The  dispute  seemed  to  have  ezdlad 
no  interest  in  the  saloon  and  mindor, 
where  tho  yoong  ladies  were  fltOl 
lounging,  yawning,  and  smoking;  their 
features  wearing  that  disagreeable 
relaxed  expression  which  is  fir^acBtlf 
to  be  observed  in  the  conntenanoes  of 
Mexican  women.  A  moment,  how* 
ever,  was  sufficient  to  change  the 
scene.  The  SeQorita  Ximene  had 
gazed  awhile,  with  the  drooping 
underlip  and  careless  glance  of  in^- 
ference,  upon  a  number  of  personf 
who  were  coming  up  the  Tacaba 
Street,  and  who,  to  judge  firom  their 
garb,  were  for  the  most  part  memben 
of  the  cinco  gremios^  the  five  gnilds  or 
handicrafts.  On  a  sudden,  however, 
her  eyes  lost  their  vague  and  langoid 
look,  and  became  fixed  and  sparklmg; 
her  lips  were  protruded  as  if  inviting 
a  kiss ;  her  hand  was  extended,  her 
mantilla  fell,  as  of  itself,  into  grac^ol 
folds— it  was  but  an  instant,  and  tho 
damsel  was  completely  transfonned. 
Her  two  companions  had  scarcely  re< 
marked  this  change,  when  they  in 
their  turn  underwent  a  like  metamor- 
phosis ;  their  countenance  became  aD 
animation,  their  manner  fascination 
itself;  they  were  no  longer  tho  same 
beings. 

**  Don  Pinto  y  un  superbo  hombreP 
whisi>ered  Ximene. 

''Quien  es/  Who  is  it?"  asked 
Cele.stine. 

"  Xo  ^t',"  replied  the  other  two. 

The  whispering  and  commotion  ia 
the  balcony  had  roused  Doila  Isidn 
from  her  state  of  indolent  apathy. 
Her  hair  was  already  tressed  and 
knotted ;  she  now  hastily  slipped  on 
a  gown,  darted  through  the  folding- 
doors  out  upon  the  mirador,  and  clap- 
ped her  hands  together,  uttering  the 
words,  "  Venid^  venid^  quendoi^ 
Then  tripping  back  into  the  saloon 
with  her  three  companions,  they  all 
four  seized  the  cords  of  variegated 
silk  that  hung  down,  as  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
which  was  fidl  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
waiting-maid  had  just  had  time  to 
slip  on  Doila  Isidra's  basquina,  and 
faijtea  her  mantilla  on  the  crown  of 
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her  head,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Don  Finto,  accompanied  by  another 
cavalier,  entered  the  room. 

The  damsels  were  now  picturesquely 
beautiful.  No  trace  was  visible  of 
the  dull  apathy  which,  but  two  min- 
vtes  before,  had  seemed  to  weigh 
them  down.  The  yellow  tint  of  their 
cheeks  had  become  a  glowing  carna- 
tion ;  the  thick-lipped,  half-open 
month  was  dosed  with  an  arch  ex- 
pression, the  eyes  flashed  fire ;  aU  was 
grace  uid  seduction.  The  fascinat- 
ing basquina,  embelUsliing  the  full 
round  form,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
knees;  beneath  it  the  petticoat  of 
light  blue  silk;  the  elegant  folds  of 
both  garments,  and  the  indescribable 
play  (^  the  mantilla,  now  half  veiling, 
then  revealing,  the  speaking,  lovc- 
glanclng  eyes.  It  was  an  enchanting 
group,  which  acquired  additional  grace 
when  joined  by  the  two  cavaliers,  in 
their  characteristic  Mexican  costume, 
embroidered  jackets,  and  short  cloaks. 
The  girls  bounded  forward  to  welcome 
Don  Pinto  and  his  companion,  a 
handsome  young  Creole ;  and  with  a 
"  Venid^  venid,  senorcs!""  oflfered  them 
the  two  remaining  cords.  A  hasty 
pressure  of  the  hand,  an  ardent  glance, 
and  the  dancers  stood  ready  to  begin. 
"  The  Chica  of  Yucatan,"  whisper- 
ed Don  Pinto. 

The  maidens  were  all  fire,  glowing 
with  eagerness.  An  Indian  girl  took 
np  the  guitar,  and  began  to  play  the 
dance  that  had  been  asked  for,  ac- 
companied by  another  on  the  Mexican 
instrument  already  described,  which 
yielded  tones  hollow  and  tremulous, 
but  yet  melodious,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling those  of  an  harmonica.  The 
dance  commenced  with  a  slow  gliding 
step,  the  dancers  holding  the  ropes 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
the  ladies  coquetted  their  mantillas. 
It  was  impossible  to  behold  any  thing 
more  fascinating  than  their  move- 
ments, as  they  glided  past  each  other, 
their  eyes  flasMng,  mantillas  waving, 
their  full  and  gr»ieful  forms  exhibit- 
ing the  most  enchanting  contours. 
Presently  the  step  changed,  the  move- 
ments became  quicker,  ladies  and 
cavaliers  more  animated,  crossing, 
drcling,  winding,  quite  unembarrassed 
by  the  cords,  which  they  still  held, 
and  which,  as  they  trode  the  compli- 
cated mazes  of  the  dance,  gradually 


formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  net- 
work. As  the  ropes  grew  shorter, 
the  movements  of  the  dancers  bcKcame 
necessarily  more  circumscribed,  until 
at  length  the  completion  of  the  net 
brought  them  together  into  one  pant- 
ing, glowing,  voluptuous  group.  For 
an  instant  they  remained  motionless, 
and  the  music  ceased ;  but  then  again 
conunencing,  they  retraced  their  steps 
through  the  complicated  mazes  ot 
this  most  singular  of  dances,  until 
the  network  they  had  so  skilfully  in- 
terwoven, was  as  skilfidly  and  grace- 
fully 4isentwined. 

Y  basta !  as  Don  Matanzas  says ; 
for  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  fol- 
low our  author  any  further  in  his 
somewhat    glowing    description    of 
Mexican  dances,  the  license  of  which 
appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
unrestrained  morals  and  manners  of 
the  people.    We  return  then  to  Don 
Manuel,  who  cannot  get  over  his  re- 
morse at  having,  under  the  influence 
of  a  generous  but  fleeting  impulse, 
assisted  the  rebels  against  the  troops 
of  his  rightful  sovereign ;  and  as  his 
free-agency  is  in  no  way  restrained  by 
Guer^ro,  he  leaves  the  patriot  army 
and  repairs  to  Mexico.    Whilst  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  an   interview 
with  the  viceroy*s  sister,  DoQa  Isa- 
bella, he  is  discovered,  apprehended, 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  subter- 
ranean dungeons  which  extend  under 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  viceregal 
palace.    On  discovering  the  name  of 
the  prisoner,  the  viceroy,  in  pursuance 
of  Us  designs  on  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  Conde  dc  San  Jago,  resolves  to 
make  away  with  this,  his  nephew  and 
heir.    The  great  power  and  influence 
of  tlie  count,  his  popularity  in  Mexico, 
a  popularity  which  is  in  some  degree 
shared  by  his  nephew,  compel  the 
viceroy  to  proceed  with  extreme  cau- 
tion  in   carr}iDg    out    his    design. 
While  deliberating   as  to  the   l^ 
means  to  be  employed,  one  of  Don 
ManucUs   servants,    named    Cosmo 
Blanco,  is  brought  in  a  prisoner,  and 
this  curcumstance  suggests  a  plan  to 
the  plotting  viceroy  and  his  secre- 
tary and  creature,  Don  Rny  Gromez. 
The  servant  is  put  out  of  the  way  in 
a  dungeon,  and  his  arrest  not  regis- 
tered, while  Don  Manuel,  under  the 
name  of  Cosoqa  ^\ansA^N&\R^s^sg[^ 
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before  a  sort  of  arbitrary  tribunal, 
which  sits  in  the  vaults  adjoining  the 
prison.  Despairing  and  half  frantic, 
the  unfortunate  young  nobleman  takes 
no  note  of  the  name  under  which  he 
is  arraigned,  confesses  ail  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  implores 
that  the  punishment,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  have  merited, 
maybe  immediate.  He  is  condemned 
to  death ;  but,  before  the  sentence  can 
be  executed,  his  real  name  gets  wind, 
and  great  alarm  is  excited  even 
amongst  the  very  judges  and  officials 
who  have  had  to  do  with  his  capture 
and  condemnation,  as  to  what  the 
consequences  of  his  death  may  be. 
Already  have  two  of  the  alguazils 
who  apprehended  him,  been  stabbed 
in  the  open  street ;  there  is  a  rumour 
and  a  murmur  throughout  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  bodes  no  good.  Never- 
theless the  viceroy  holds  firm,  trust- 


ing to  his  Spanish  bayonets  to  keep 
down  rebellious  demonstrations,  ana 
to  his  assumed  ignorance  of  D<m 
Manuel^s  identity  to  bear  him  harm- 
less with  Count  San  Jago.  It  is  a 
critical  time;  the  hour  appointed  for 
Manuel's  death  draws  near;  the 
Count,  apparently  unaware  of  his 
nephew's  peril,  has  made  no  visible 
effort  to  rescue  him ;  when,  by  a 
boldly  devised  and  rapidly  execated 
scheme,  which  several  Spanish  officials 
are  induced  by  their  fears  either  to  aid 
or  connive  at,  the  viceroy's  secretaiy, 
who  has  been  commissioned  to  witness 
the  secret  execution  of  Don  flannel, 
is  deceived,  and  the  young  Creole's  life 
saved.  AVe  will  extract  the  chapter 
in  which  this  occurs,  and  the  one  that 
precedes  it.  The  action  of  them  both 
passes  in  the  prisons  beneath  the  vice- 
regal palace. 


Chapter  tbb  Fobtt-First. 


**  ru  see  if  bis  head  will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole  or  no  :~Take  him  awaj,  and  behead  him."— 
King  Henry  VL 


Don  Fenafil,  alcalde  of  the  right 
worshipful  cabUdo  or  town-council  of 
Mexico,  was  in  the  act  of  raising  a 
glass  of  sangarec  to  his  lips,  when 
the  chief  alguazil  entered  the  vault 
and  informed  him  that  his  excellency 
the  Oidor  of  the  Audiencia  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  Setting  down  his 
glass,  he  looked  searchmgly  at  the 
messenger. 

"  His  excellency  wishes  to  speak 
with  us  ?  Shall  be  at  his  service  as 
soon  as  we  have  finished  with  this 
rabble.  Will  cut  it  short ;  Don  Ferro," 
added  he  to  his  coadjutor,  who  was 
busily  writing,  "how  far  have  we 
got?" 

"  No.  4,"  answered  the  escribano. 

"  Bring  up  No.  4,"  growled  a 
voice  at  the  further  end  of  the  vault, 
and  a  hoarse  laugh  was  heard,  al- 
though the  person  who  uttered  it  still 
remamed  invisible.  The  lower  part 
of  the  vault  was  gloomy,  being  only 
lighted  by  glimmering  lamps  that 
hung  on  either  side  of  a  pillar,  and 
shed  a  misty  imperfect  gleam  over 
surrounding  objects.  In  various  re- 
cesses, dark  figures  might  be  seen 
im-king  in  the  gloom,  as  if  they  shrank 


from  observation.  Some  of  them  were 
lying  stretched  upon  stone  benches, 
wrapped  in  sheep-skin  garments,  and 
snoring  loudly.  Here  and  there,  iron 
hooks  protruded  from  the  massive 
walls,  over  which  the  damp  was 
trickling  in  thick  heavy  drops.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  dismal 
and  terrible.  On  the  upper  portion 
of  the  vault,  which  was  raised  a 
couple  of  steps  above  the  lower  part, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  bar, 
more  care  had  been  expended.  It 
was  wainscoted,  the  floor  was  cover- 
ed with  mats,  and  furnished  with 
cushioned  chairs.  Its  appearance, 
however,  was  still  rude  enough,  but 
by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  that 
of  the  two  hard-featured  and  snriy 
officials  by  whom  it  was  occupied. 

During  the  pause  that  ensued  after 
No.  4  had  been  called  out,  the  chief 
alguazil  held  a  brief  conversation 
with  the  alcalde,  the  effect  of  which 
seemed  to  be  greatly  to  increase  the 
impatience  of  the  latter. 

^^  Muerte  y  infiernasP^  exclaimed 
he  violently. 

"  Vengol  vengor  replied  a  voioer 
accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  chaLoSr 
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and  then^  supported  between  two 
grim-looking  executioner's  aids,  an 
enfeebled  and  wretched  object  was 
dragged  forward,  and  placed  at  the  bar. 

*^  Your  name  is  Andres  Fachnca  ?  " 
asked  the  alcalde  sharply. 

The  prisoner,  a  yonth  some  twenty 
years  of  age,  gave  no  answer^ 

^^Is  it  so,  or  hare  von  lost  yonr 
tongne,  perchance?"  demanded  the 
alcalde  In  an  angry  tone. 

*^  He  had  tongne  enongh  In  the 
fonda  of  Trespana,"  snaried  a  voice 
from  the  background,  ^^  when  he  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  accursed  Mo- 
rellos." 

^^You  hear  the  charge,"  said  the 
alcalde,  too  lazy  to  repeat  it  himself, 
and  oonvertmg  the  wonls  of  the  police 
spy  Into  a  formal  accusation. 

*^  Sefior,  for  the  sake  of  God's  mo- 
ther, have  mercy !"  cried  the  culprit 
beseechingly.    *^  I  was  misled." 

*^  So  were  eighty  thousand  others," 
was  the  surly  answer.  ^^  Write  down 
his  confession,  and  away  with  him  to 
the  Acordada." 

'^  Above  or  under  ground  ?  "  asked 
the  escribano. 

^^  Wherever  the  maestro  has  room," 
replied  the  alcalde.    ^^  No.  5." 

The  knees  of  the  unfortunate  youth 
smote  together,  and  he  fell  down  as 
if  he  had  received  a  sudden  and  stun- 
ning blow. 


"  Do  not  be  a  fool,"  growled  one  of 
the  executioner's  assistants  with  a 
horrid  laugh.  "  You  drank  Morellos' 
health  in  sherry  and  sangaree;  you 
can  drink  it  now,  for  a  change,  in 
fresh  Tezcuco  water ;  it  is  a  trifle  salt- 
ish as  you  know,  but  there  is  soft 
l^mg  in  it,  at  least  if  the  snakes  and 
lizards  will  leave  you  alone.  That  is 
to  say,  if  you  get  into  one  of  the  lower 
c^lls,  where  many  people  have  lasted 
half  a  year.  If  you  give  the  maestro 
hir  words — gold  and  silver  words, 
mind  ye — ^he  will  only  put  you  the 
fifty  pound  chains  on,  and  it  will  be 
neariy  a  fortnight  before  th^  begin  to 
cut  into  your  flesh." 

With  such  consolations  was  the 
wretched  prisoner  dragged  out  of  the 
vault,  while  another,  designated  as 
No.  5,  took  his  place.  He  was  also 
a  young  man,  apparently  not  much 
over  twenty. 

^*£hno  Hernandez,"  resumed  the 
alcalde,  '^  you  are  accused  of  having 
cursed  his  excellency  the  viceroy,  and 
of  having  uttered  cries  of  ^  MaldUo 
Gohiemo^  and  ^  Maldito  Gachupuiy^ 
and  of  ^  Mueran  lot  Gachupinos,^  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Trespana.  You 
also  shouted,  ^  Abajo  can  la  Virgen  de 
hs  Remedios,^  *  Crimes  both  against 
the  state  and  the  holy  Catholic  church. 
What  can  you  say  in  reply  to  these 
accusations?" 


*  La  Virgen  de  los  Remedios  was  the  especial  patroness  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexieo.  Her  picture  was  found  by  one  of  Cortes'  soldiers,  and  she  proved  her* 
self  on  various  occasions  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Spaniards.  During  the  fight  of 
Otiimba,  she  was  seen  to  horer  over  the  Spanish  troops  and  scatter  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Indians.  In  other  battles  she  also  fought  against  the  Mexicans.  The 
Spaniards,  out  of  gratitude,  built  her  a  chapel.  Suddenly,  however,  to  their  ex* 
cceding  sorrow,  her  portrait  disappeared.  Half  a  year  elapsed,  and  then  an  In. 
diao,  in  stripping  an  aloe  plant,  found  the  picture  between  leaf  and  stem.  It  was 
carried  in  triumph,  and  so  grateful  did  the  Virgin  show  herself  for  this  attention, 
that  she  sent  an  abundant  rain,  which  happened  just  then  to  be  greatly  needed. 
In  consideration  of  the  ionumerable  miracles  she  had  wrought  in  their  favour,  the 
Spaniards  chose  her  for  their  patroness,  and  gave  her  the  command  of  their  armies. 
She  struggled  valiantly  against  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  whom  the  Mexicans  had 
elected  to  be  their  leader. 

The  original  and  miraculously  discovered  picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is 
preserved  in  her  magnificent  church,  two  leagues  from  Mexico.  It  is  on  coarse 
oast,  canvass  made  up  of  the  fibres  of  the  agave,  but  in  a  magnificent  frame,  and 
was  found  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  on  a  barren  hill,  by  an  Indian  whom 
strains  of  heavenly  music  attracted  thither.  The  Indian  related  the  circumstance 
to  the  archbishop,  who  refused  to  credit  it ;  whereupon  the  discoverer  repaired  to 
the  hill  a  second  time,  and  saw  the  harmonious  picture  lying  amongst  a  heap  of 
roses.  It  spoke  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  return  to  the  archbishop,  which 
he  did,  and  now  found  him  as  eager  to  believe  as  he  had  before  been  incredulous. 
The  prelate  greeted  the  picture  with  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe;  a 
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r,"  reidied  the  prisoner,  who 
WW  Tioleatly  agitated,  ''Ihaveseeo 
my  own  Bister  forcibly  compelled  to 
ired  the  snb-lieatenant  Garcia,  my 
estate  wrested  from  me,  my  sister's 
health  and  happmess  mined  by  the 
Ill-treatment  and  excesses  of  her  hna- 

Iwid."  ^      .    ^ 

^'  Lieutenant  Garcia  is  a  Spaniard, 
^viefo  Cristiano;  and  if  your  sister- 
tat  enough,  yon  are  a  Creole  and  a 
malecontent." 

Hw  yomig  man  groimd  his  teeth, 
tat  said  aotiiing. 

^  Yon  are  a  maleoontent,''  repeated 
ihe  alcalde.  ^*Amaleoontent  has  a  dis- 
contented disposition,  and  a  discon- 
tented disposition  is  a  rebellions  one, 
and  he  who  has  a  rebellions  disposi'^ 
tion  is  a  rebeL  Write  it  down,  Don 
Ferro." 

After  coming  to  this  jnst  and  logi- 
cal oondnsion,  the  alcalde  took  a 
draught  of  sangaree,  and  then  again 
tamed  to  the  «scribano. 

A«  In  the  Cordelada-— under  ground 
— <^ains  of  the  second  class." 

^  You  have  thirty  pounds  more  to 
carry,"  whispered  a  jailer  to  this  new 
Ticdm.  ^  Eighty  pounds  at  the  least. 
Yon  may  say  your  prayers,  for  an 
mfermeSo  will  be  your  portion." 
.  The  prisoner  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  shook  his  fetters  with  impotent 
rage.    He  was  instantly  led  away. 

"Cursed  rebel!"  growled  the  al- 
calde after  him. 

"  The  rest  are  vJl  genie  irradonale,'*^ 
observed  the  escribano. 

"  So  much  the  better—Nos.  12  to 
21,"  cried  the  alcalde. 

For  about  a  minute  there  was  a 
deep  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
ficratch  of  Don  Fenro's  pen,  and  the 
anoring  of  the  sleepers ;  then  a  ratde 
of  chains  was  heanl  approaching,  ac- 
companied by  a  hollow  murmur,  that 
resounded  strangely  through  the  ex- 
tensive vault ;  and  at  last  several  dark 
figures  emerged  from  the  gloom,  their 


coal-black  and  fiery  eyes  gHttering 
out  of  the  darkness  like  ignafatn. 
They  were  ten  in  number;  desperate- 
looking  men,  who  appeared  aeifiber 
bowed  down  by  the  sufferings  they 
had  already  endured,  nor  coneeraed 
about  their  future  Bute.  Some  were 
of  gigantic  frame,  and  the  fonn  aad 
materials  of  the  rags  which  dothed 
them  betokened  Indians  from  tiie 
Baxio.  With  indomitable  lesohitian 
and  defiance  depicted  'on  thdr  coun- 
tenances, and  an  ezpresElon  of  des- 
perate cunning  in  their  widely  parted 
eyes,  they  approached  the  bar. 

*^  Accused  of  causing  distnrbsBceB, 
and  exciting  the  Ldperos  to  rebellion," 
said  the  escribano.  *^  One,  also,  of 
having  torn  down  the  ppocUmntim 
issued  by  the  Andiencia.** 

M  Which  is  he?  "  enquired  the  al- 
calde. 

'^  That  one,"  replied  .a  voioe,  ud 
the  Zambo  called  Cassio  Isidro  step- 
ped forward,  and  pointed  to  the  old 
Indian  whose  acquaintance  we  hive 
already  made  under  the  name  of  Tatfi 
Ixtla. 

"  So  the  Gachnpins  are  the  j^ia 
that  have  lud  their  eggs  in  the  flesb 
of  Mexico  ?  "  asked  the  judge,  reading 
from  the  police-spy's  r^ort,  irfakh  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

^  Ixtla  did  not  say  that,"  replied 
the  old  Indian.  '^  This  dog  of  ane^ 
said  that.^' 

"  You  Ce,^  screamed  the  Zambo 
furiously. 

*^  And  the  Gachnpins,  who  are  the 
sons  of  Jago,  have  despoOcd  the  sons 
of  Esau,  that  is  to  say,  the  gaile  vrar 
cionaky  of  thebr  birthrif^t?*'  oontioa- 
ed  the  alcalde. 

The  Indian  made  no  answer.  T^ 
judge  was  silent  for  a  moment,  vA 
then  uttered  the  word  "  Verdngo." 

A  man  of  lofty  statore  and 
gi^eat  strength,  widi  a  bushy  beard 
of  an  iron-grey  colour,  and  in  a  dress 
consisting  entirely  of  white  and  bloe 


chapel  was  biult»  and  this  Virgin  was  finally  promoted  to  be  patroness  of  Mexico. 
Her  complexion  being  of  a  brown  colour^  she  was  considered  to  wiUch  SMve  pir- 
ticularly  over  the  aborigines. 

When  Hidalgo,  after  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  was  excommmuoated  hj^ 
archbishop,  and  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  by  his  followQn»  he  had  the  forts- 
nate  idea  of  placing  himself  and  his  army  under  the  guardian^  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe.  An  enormous  banner  was  got  ready^  with  a  painting  of  that  Virgin 
^?^?-  ^^'  ^®  ^^  declared  aeld-marshJ  and  general-in-chiefy  pay  allotted,  and 
obedience  sworn  to  her.    She  held  her  appointment  for  fourteen  years— tffl  1824. 
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patchwoiic,*  stepped  fcnrward,  and 
gazed  for  a  moment  expectantly  at 
the  alcalde.  On  a  nod  from  the  lat- 
ter, he  cast  a  noose  ronnd  the  Indian's 
Bedc,  sud  dragged  him  away,  as  the 
hunter  does  the  buffalo  he  has  caught 
inhis  lasso. 

**  Nos.  IS  to  21,''  cried  the  alcalde. 
^Accused. of  gritos,  and  of  stirring 
up  ^e  L6peros,  and  being  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Gayecillas.  They 
are  fit>m  Zitacnaco  and  Gnanaxato, 
and  therefore  rebels." 

"  The  nine  Indians,  who  were  of 
TuioiiB  ages,  were  now  standing  in 
a  row  at  the  bar.  The  alcalde  ad- 
dressed them. 

**  Wliat  if  yon  were  to  say,  just 
once,  and  for  the  ioke*s  sake,  ^  Death 
to  the  traitor  Vicraite  Guer^o !' " 

The  jirisoners  gazed  at  their  inter- 
locutor wiA  a  fixed  and  stolid  look. 

^  Are  ye  all  tongue-tied  ?  "  resumed 
the  judge.  ^^  We  will  put  it  in  another 
shape.  Cry  *  Muera  d  traidor  Mo^ 
nUoMf*  Perhaps  that  will  suit  ye 
better." 

None  of  the  Indians  made  any  re* 
ply. 

"  Would  you  object  to  cry,  '  Viva 
dReyV  asked  the  idcaldewithasneer. 
^^They  will  not  answer,"  he  added, 
shaking  bis  head.  *^  Away  with  them 
alL" 

And  at  the  word,  half  a  dozen  fa- 
miiian  sprang  from  the  stone  benches 
and  out  of  the  recesses,  passed  lassos 
through  the  iron  collars  of  the  prison- 
ers' fetters,  and  dragged  them  away^ 
fike  calres  to  the  slaughter. 

«'  Cut  it  short,  Don  Ferro,"  said 
the  alcalde  abruptly.  ^^  The  shorter 
the  better;  his  excellency  is  waiting 


for  us.  You  know  tiiey  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  writing  part  of 
the  business,  and  right  enough  too, 
seeing  that  the  sentence  is  generally 
executed  before  it  is  signed." 

The  escribano  took  the  Mnt,  and 
handed  the  paper  to  the  Alcalde,  who 
signed  it,  as  did  also  the  chief  algua- 
xil. 

^^  Caramba ! "  exclaimed  the  ma- 
gistrate, yawning  and  stretchhig  him- 
self. "  We  have  done  for  to-'Uight, 
but  it  is  only  to  begin  again  to-mor- 
row.    Well~-or«iio*,  SenaresJ  " 

And  so  saying,  the  man  rose  from 
bis  seat,  approached  a  sideboard,  on 
which  was  a  basin  and  can  of  water ; 
and  after  he  and  his  two  companions 
had  washed  then:  hands,  they  took 
from  the  table  the  candles,  a  crucifix, 
and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  de  los  Be- 
medios,  placed  them  upon  a  stool  that 
stood  against  the  wail,  knelt  down, 
and  prayed  audibly,  ^^  Aye  Maria, 
regina  coeli,  audi  nos  peccatoresl" 
Those  of  the  yordugos  and  jailers  who 
still  remained  in  the  vault,  joined  in 
the  supplication  with  that  solemn 
fervour  which  Spaniards  are  wont  to 
blend  with  their  devotions.  When 
the  prayer  was  ended,  the  alcalde 
rose,  took  up  his  papers,  and  left  the 
vault,  accompanied  by  the  escribano 
and  chief  alguazil,  and  followed  by 
the  inferior  officials,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  whose  blue  and  white  dress 
indicated  an  executioner.  To  this  man 
the  alguazil,  in  going  out,  had  whis- 
pered something  whidh  made  him  start. 
Itecovering,  however,  from  his  sur- 
prise, he  extinguished  the  candles, 
wrapped  himself  in  a  sheep-skin,  and 
lay  down  upon  one  of  the  benches. 


Chaptzb  tue  Fobtt-Secok]>. 

'*  Per  me  si  Ta  nella  oitta  do1ent«» 
Per  me  si  va  neU'  etemo  dolore. 
Per  me  1^  TA  ti-a  1ft  perduta  gente.** 

Dahtb. 


AH  was  now  still  in  the  spacious 
vault,  with  the  exception  of  a  distant 
dank  of  chains  and  murmur  of  voices, 
which  echoed  dismally  along  the  mas- 
sive waUs  and  under  the   gloomy 


arches.  Suddenly,  rapid  but  cautious 
footsteps  were  heard,  and  three  per- 
sons, the  foremost  of  whom  was  the 
chief  alguazil,  entered,  looked  cautious- 
ly around  them,  and  then  beckoned  to 


*  White  and  blue  were  the  ooIoutb  of  the  aodexit  Mexicans  and  of  the  patriots* 
Tbe  Spaaiaids  adopted  them  for  th^  clothing  of  their  executioaenk 
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the  executioner,  who  rose  from  his 
hard  couch,  and  preceded  them  into  a 
narrow  gloomy  corridor.  This  led 
them  into  another  vault,  of  dismal 
and  dreary  aspect.  It  was  lighted  by 
a  single  lamp,  of  which  the  light  fell 
60  pale  and  dim  upon  the  grey  and 
gloomy  walls,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
intention  had  been  to  give  those  who 
entered  only  a  gradual  acquaintance 
with  the  horrors  of  the  place.  The 
roof  was  supported  by  pillars  of  enor- 
mous thickness ;  along  the  walls  were 
fixed  tables  and  benches  of  various 
construction,  some  resembling  chests, 
others  grates,  and  some  like  small 
carts ;  but  all  of  iron.  Chains,  thick 
as  a  man's  arm,  hung  upon  the  walls 
and  pillars,  which  were  running  with 
moisture,  and  in  these  fetters  were 
figures,  in  sitting,  standing,  and  kneel- 
ing postures,  of  which  the  outline  was 
that  of  human  beings,  but,  whether 
living  or  dead,  the  imperfect  lamp- 
light rendered  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish. They  gave,  however,  no  sign 
of  vitality.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous low  doors,  or  rather  iron  gratings, 
closing  narrow  holes  in  the  wall.  The 
aspect  of  the  whole  place  was  that  of 
a  subterranean  slaughter-house,  with 
dens  around  it  for  wild  beasts. 

Upon  entering  this  vault,  two  of 
the  four  persons,  who  were  wrapped 
in  ample  cloaks,  paused  behind  one 
of  the  pillars,  while  the  other  two 
hastened  to  a  cell  and  crept  into  it. 
It  was  one  of  those  dungeons  devised 
by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  Mexico's  ty- 
rannical rulers,  and  which  had  received 
the  appropriate  name  of  infernieilos — 
Ave  feet  high,  six  feet  long,  and  as 
many  broad.  No  superfluity  of  furni- 
ture— a  stone  bench,  rings  and  chains. 
Upon  the  former  a  young  man  now 
sat,  or  rather  hung,  his  neck  encircled 
by  a  massive  iron  ring,  his  hands 
stretched  out  and  maintained  by  chains 
in  the  attitude  of  one  upon  the  cross, 
his  head  drooping  forward  over  the 
iron  collar.  A  cap  that  covered  his 
head  was  drawn  down  over  eyes  and 
face,  allowing  little  more  than  the 
mouth  and  chin  to  be  \isiblc.  From 
time  to  time  the  unfortunate  captive 
uttered  deep  moans,  like  those  of  some 
vanquished  and  expiring  lion,  and 
which  for  an  instant  startled  his  two 
Tisitors.  Becovermg  himself,  how- 
erer,  the  chief  alguazU,  for  he  was  one 


of  them,  approached  the  prisoner,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  the  neck-iron. 
His  companion,  the  execntioner,  has- 
tily seized  his  arm. 

"  Beware,  Seiior,"  cried  he;  "  if  yoa 
touch  a  wrong  spring,  his  neck  is 
snapped  as  though  it  were  a  maise 
stalk ;  and,  by  San  Lorenzo !  I  think 
it  would  almost  be  a  kindness  to  do 
it.  The  caballero  is  the  first  whom  I 
ever  heard  beg  for  death,  and  call 
upon  Grod  and  devil  to  send  it  hiuL 
But,  nevertheless,  may  the  lowermost 
hell  catch  me,  if  I  had  not  a  notion 
that  this  manga  would  never  see  the 
inside  of  old  Lorenzo^s  wallet." 

While  thus  discoursing,  this  wild 
cxccuter  of  the  laws  had  unfettoed 
the  prisoner. 

"  Silencior  said  the  alguazil.  "  Yott 
were  mistaken.  The  manga  shall  be 
yours." 

*^  He  is  to  change  his  clothes  then? 
Will  your  worship  be  pleased  to  give 
a  helping  hand,  for  it  will  be  a  M 
hour  before  ho  gets  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  A  damnable  shower-bath  it 
is,  this  infemiello ;  and  for  that  matter, 
80  are  they  all." 

It  was  with  no  small  difilcnlty  that 
the  alguazil  accomplished  his  ta^  of 
undressing  the  prisoner,  who  seemed 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  lay  pas* 
sivc  and  motionless  while  he  was 
stripped,  first  of  his  manga,  then  of 
his  embroidered  jacket,  and  finally  of 
his  hose.  He  seemed  to  have  lost 
nearly  all  sensation ;  only  at  times  an 
agonized  sigh  burst  firom  his  over- 
charged breast,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  convulsive  quivering  of  the  whole 
body.  His  sufferings  had  evidently 
been  dreadful. 

*'  We  will  leave  him  his  under  gar- 
ments," said  the  alcalde,  who  had  ex- 
perienced, on  trying  to  remove  them, 
that  kind  of  unconscious  resistance 
which  even  persons  in  a  swoon  wfll 
sometimes  make  when  their  instinc* 
tive  sense  of  modesty  is  wounded. 
Then,  throwing  his  cloak  round  the 
prisoner,  he  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  partly  bore,  partly  dragged  him 
out  of  the  infemiello. 

"  Is  it  he  ? "  asked  one  of  the  two 
figures  who  had  remained  near  the  pil- 
lar, raising  the  cap  a  little  as  he  spoke. 

**  It  is,"  muttered  the  other. 

"  It  is,"  repeated  the  algnaziL 

"  De  pregonero  a  verdugo^^  mnt-' 
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tered  the  executioner ;  ^^  so  says  the  lad,  ^^  what  is  it  yon  want  with  me  ? 

proYerb,  bnt  here  things  are  reversed.  I  only  went  to  accompany  my  yoang 

Follow  me,  Se&orias — ^I  wUl  lead  yon  master.    How  could  poor  Cosmo  help 

to  a  place  where  he  shall  sleep  safely ;    it  ?    We  begged  and  prayed  of  him 

that  is  to  say  if  the  rats,  whom  he  will  Maestro  Alonzo,  Pedro,  and  I — that 

liave  for  companions,  will  allow  him."  he  wonld  not  interfere  when  Major 

The  party  now  disappeared  in  the  Ulloa  charged  the  gente  irradonale. 

wiifdings  of  a  corridor,  whence,  af-  Jesus !  how  cold  it  is  1" 

ter  a  short  absence,  the  executioner  ^^  You  will  soon  be  warm,  Seilor," 

and  alguazil  again  emerged,  bringing  quoth   the   executioner.     "  In    our 

with  them  a  young  man  whose  sta-.  hands,  the  coldest  grows  warm.  There 

turc,  hair,  and  general  appearance,  — take  that  I" 

coincided  sti*ongly  with  those  of  the  And  he  handed  him,  one  after  the 

prisoner  they  had  just  carried  away,  other,  the  garments  which  the  alguazil 

Like  the  latter,  the  new-comer  had  a  had  taken  off  the  other  prisoner.  The 

cap  drawn  over  his  face,  but  he  ap-  unfortunate  creature  caught  at  them, 

peared  much  less  exhausted  and  suf-  and  slipped  them  on  with  a  haste  that 

fering.  had  something  shocking  in  it.    On  a 

*'*'  J^ns  Maria !  Where  am  I,  Se-  sudden,  he  left  off  dressing  himself^ 
Hores?  For  the  mother  of  God's  sake,  passed  his  hands  over  the  fur  trim- 
where  am  I?"  mings  and  gold  embroidery  of  the 

*^  Sdencio!^^  growled  the  hangman,  jacket,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  trembling 

I>la€ing  him  against  the  wall,  and  be-  voice—"  Holy  Virgin !  they  are  my 

ginning  to  undress  him.    The  manga  master's  clothes ! "     For  a  moment 

was  soon  stripped  off,  and  the  jacket  he  stood  shivering,  with  the  jacket  in 

followed*  his  hand. 

'*  Lifl  your  foot,"  said  the  execu*  "  Quick,  Seflor ! "  cried  the  execu- 
tioner, pnlling  at  his  trousers.  "  Now  tioner ;  "  time  is  short." 
the  other !  So.  The  shirt  is  not  worth  The  prisoner  put  his  arm  mechani- 
much — ^you  can  take  that  with  you.  cally  into  the  sleeve  of  the  jacket. 
The  botines  and  shoes  tolerable.  But  The  hangman  helped  him  on  with  it, 
don^t  be  frightened,  SeHoria ;  it  is  only  threw  the  short  cloak  over  him,  and 
do  exchange."  placed  him  hastily  in  the  cell  which 

'*  Jesus  Maria  I   Mercy,   gracious  had  been  so  recently  vacated.    lie 

Seiior  1 "  stammered  the  unfortunate  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  sound 

wretch.  ^^  Ahl  if  my  poor  mother,  who  of  a  bell  was  heard  from  the  adjacent 

lives  at  the  comer  of  the  Flateria,  vault.      Alguazil    and    executioner 

could"  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  hur- 

"  We  will  tell  her  of  it,  Senoria,"  ried  through  a  corridor,  in  the  direction 

intermpted  the  hangman,  in  almost  a  whence  the  summons  proceeded.  After 

feeling  tone ;  "  and  she  will  perhaps  a  couple  of  minutes,  they  returned^ 

be  able  to  get  you  an  indulgencia  accompanied  by  the  alcalde,  and  by  a 

plentuia — for  we  have  no  confessors  person  mufied  in  a  blue  cloak.*   The 

here.    It  is  short  work  with  us,  par-  two  latter  carried  dark  lanterns, 

ticulariy  since  the  rack  is  done  away  "  Executioner,  do  your  duty !"  said 

with.    Bat  for  twenty  dollars  she  can  the  alcalde.    "  No.  3." 

get  the  best  of  indtdgencias.    They  The  executioner  disappeared  in  tne 

ore  cheap  since  the  rebellion."  infemiello ;  the  clank  of  chains  was 

The  poor  fellow  listened  to  this  heard,  and  he  again  emerged  from 

.*9eech,  his  head  bent  towai*ds  the  the  den,  bringing  with  hun  the  unfor- 

speaker  in  an  attitude  of  attention ;  tunate  prisoner, 

but  he  did  not  seem  to  imderstand.  "  Por  el  amor  de  DiosT^  implored 

He  shivered  like  an  aspen  leaf;  for  the  latter.  "Cosmo  will  do  any  thing, 

he  now  stood  nearly  naked  upon  the  confess  every  thing" — 

cold,  damp  stones.  "  He  raves,"  interrupted  the  alcalde. 

^^Jesiia  Maria!"  whimpered    the  *^  Jesus  Maria,"   groaned  Cosmo 


*  The  bhw  doab  was  worn  by  the  nobility^  the  brown  by  the  lower  and  mid- 
d&Dg  citiifii  In  Spam  and  Mexico. 
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again.  "  We  begged,  we  entreated 
him  not  to  fire  at  Major  Ulloa.  Never 
iu  my  life  will  I  again  take  a  trabaco 
in  my  hand." 

*^  That  voice!" exclaimed  the 

cloaked  figure — 

*'  Is  altered,"  hastily  interposed  the 
alcalde.  "  The  poor  fellow  has  lost 
voice,  reason,  and  courage.  But  it  is 
always  so." 

"  There,"  muttered  the  hangman ; 
*'  these  bracelets  might  have  been 
made  for  your  Excellency ;  they  just 
fit  on  over  the  fur  cuffs."  And  so 
saying,  he  pushed  the  prisoner  against 
the  wall,  and  placed  both  his  arms 
in  rings. 

**  Sa?Uis8ima  Madre^  orapro  nobis !^^ 
prayed  poor  Cosmo  between  his  teeth, 
which  chattered  as  he  spoke.  Then 
suddenly  he  raised  his  voice,  and  broke 
out  into  the  beautiful  hymn,  "  Madre 
dolorosa,  dulcissima  yhermosa,"  which 
ho  sang,  hi  this  his  moment  of  extreme 
anguish,  with  such  expression  and 
melodv,  that  even  the  executioner 
suspended  his  proceedings,  and  listen- 
ed for  a  moment,  visibly  moved.  A 
sign  from  the  alguazil  recalled  him  to 
his  duty. 

''  A  little  farther  back,  SeBoria, 
The  legs  asunder,  on  either  side  of 
this  stone.  We  want  you  to  sit  com- 
fortably." 

"  It  is  cold,  bitter  cold ! "  whined 
the  poor  fellow.  *'  Oh,  my  poor  mo- 
ther ! " 

"  The  head  higher,"  resumed  the 
hangman,  "  or  the  springs  might  catch 
your  skull.  So — that  is  right.  I)on*t 
be  afraid.  We  are  not  going  to  hmt 
you." 

The  prisoner  now  stood  with  his 
legs  straddled  out,  a  largo  stone,  that 
projected  from  the  wall,  between  them, 
his  neck  in  a  huge  iron  collar,  his  arms 
spread  out  and  hanging  in  the  rings. 

"  Remain  standing,  SeFloria,  till  wo 
have  fastened  your  cravat.  Don't 
tremble.  We  are  doing  nothing  to 
you.  In  two  minutes  you  will  be  as 
you  should  be." 

While  uttering  these  words  of  con- 
solation, the  executioner  had  fastened 
a  thinner  chain,  of  which  the  end  was 
secured  to  the  stone  above  mentioned, 
round  the  neck  of  the  victim,  who 
stood  shaking  and  trembling,  and  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  thus  dealt  wiUi 
as  unresistingly  as  a  lamb.    The  poor 


fellow  had  left  off  sobbing,  and  was 
now  repeating  Ave  Marias  in  a  low 
hurried  voice,  with  all  the  agonized 
eagerness  of  one  who  in  his  last  mo- 
ments woidd  fain  make  up  for  fonnar 
omissions. 

*^  Would  yon,  SeBoria,  wish  to  have 
the  sentence  read?"  enquired  the  al- 
calde of  the  man  in  the  bliw  cloak, 
who  stood  observing  the  proceedings 
in  deep  silence,  and  now  made  no 
answer  to  the  question. 

^^  Would  Don  Ruy  (jomez  be  pleas- 
ed to  hear  the  sentence  read?"  re- 
peated the  alcalde  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Still  no  reply. 

The  alguazU  made  a  sign  to  tbe 
executioner.  The  latter  pressed  the 
prisoner  down  upon  the  stone — the 
snap  of  a  spring  was  heard— -the  stone 
fell  out  of  the  wall. 

^^  Jesus  Maria !  Todos  Santos  !^ 
shrieked  Cosmo.    "  Madre  mi"— - 

The  last  syllable  was  not  uttered; 
in  its  place  there  was  the  noise  of 
crushed  and  breaking  bones ;  and  then 
the  tongue  protrud^  from  the  month, 
and  the  eyes  from  their  sockets,  the 
face  became  of  a  deep  purple  coioar, 
and  the  victim  hong  a  corpse  in  bis 
manacles. 

^^  El  ultimo  suspire I^  said  the  exe- 
cutioner, in  an  unusually  solemn  tone. 

The  viceroy's  secretary  shuddered, 
and  gazed  fixedly  and  in  silence  i^on 
the  corpse. 

''  The  finest  yonth  m  Mexico!"  he 
murmured.  And  then,  as  if  devib 
had  been  goading  him,  he  hurried  to 
the  door. 

''  Show  his  Seiioria  a  light,*'  cried 
the  alguazil  gravely;  "  and  may  his 
dying  hour  be  as  easy  as  that  of  this 
unfortunate.  By  my  soul,"  continned 
he  to  the  alcalde,  *'*'  these  great  met 
are  delicate.  They  take  us  for  tongs, 
made  to  pull  their  chestnuts  oat  of  me 
fii-c." 

The  alcalde  nodded. 

*^  Do  not  forget  the  prisoner,^  said 
he.  And  with  an  abrupt  ^^  Adios^ 
he  left  the  vault. 

''  Come,  and  that  quickly,"  cried 
the  alguazil  anxiously  ;  *^  in  a  qnar- 
tcr  of  an  hour  it  might  be  too  late. 
An  alcalde  and  an  algnaail  cannot  be 
always  blind." 

His  summons,  which  had  been 
uttered  in  a  lend  tone,  waa  replied  to 
by  the  appearance  of  the  original  oo- 
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cnpant  of  the  No.  8  cell,  who  now 
re-entered  the  vault,  supported  by 
the  two  strangers  with  whom  he  had 
quitted  it  a  short  time  preyiouslj. 

"  Where  am  I?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  In  a  place  which  few  ever  leave 
alive,  Dob  ManTtel,**  was  the  answer ; 
*'  but  he  that  has  the  Pope  for  his 
cousin,  as  the  proverb  says,  need  not 
fear  hell-fire.  Nevertheless,  let  your 
Sefloria  beware !  Another  time  it  might 
not  be  fio  easy  to  rob  the  tiger  of  his 
prey." 

And  with  these  words  the  chief  al- 
guazn  led  the  way  out  of  the  vault. 

With  this  rescue  of  Don  Manuel, 
and  sacrifice  of  his  unfortunate  ser* 
vant,  the  plot  of  the  book  may  in 
great  measure  be  said  to  terminate, 
although  there  are  still  several  lively 
and  Interesthig  chapters.  Count  San 
Jago  next  comes  upon  the  scene,  and 
has  an  interview  with  the  viceroy, 
who  at  first  is  disposed  to  carry  mat- 
ters with  a  high  hand;  but  the  count 
exhibits  such  an  accurate  and  dan- 
gerous knowledge  of  the  viceroy's 
secrets,  and,  amongst  otheij^,  of  some 
treasonable  negotiations  the  latter  had 
been  carrying  on  with  the  French — 
proofs  of  which,  the  count  assures  him, 
are  deposted  out  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  Mends  of  his  own,  ready 
to  be  used  should  aught  happen  to  him 
— that  the  satrap  is  completely  cowed. 
The  count  has  no  wish  to  have  Vane- 
gas  deposed,  considering  his  continu- 
ance on  the  viceregal  throne  more 
favourable  to  the  prospects  of  Mexican 
freedom,  than  would  be  Ms  replace- 
ment by  Calleja,  who  has  a  strong 
party  In  his  favour  amongst  the  Span- 
iards. The  matter  is  therefore  com- 
promised ;  Don  Manuel  receives  a 
passport  fbr  England  or  the  United 
States;  the  Conde  Carlos  is  promoted 
to  an  important  command  in  the  army ; 
and  in  return  Count  San  Jago  gives 
tho  viceroy  his  support  agsunst  the 


cabal  that  is  for  pulling  him  down  and 
elevating  Calleja.  The  book,  to  bd 
complete,  should  have  a  continuatioa 
dated  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  show- 
ing the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle 
of  which  these  volumes  narrato  tho 
commencement,  and  terminating  the 
various  intrigues,  both  private  and 
political,  which  are  here  commenced, 
but  not  carried  to  a  close. 

Our  limits  have  prevented  us  from 
^ving  more  than  brief  glimpses  of  a 
work  which,  if  translated  as  a  whole» 
would  fill  three  or  four  comely  post 
octavos.  We  trust  that  it  will  be 
worthily  done  into  English,  without 
greater  abridgement  than  may  be  ren- 
dered indispensable  by  the  epithets 
and  expletives  so  abundant  in  the 
German  language;  many  of  which 
are  unnecessary,  and  some  without 
equivalent  in  ours:— done,  however, 
not  as  translations  usually  are,  but  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  admirable 
original.  Out  of  the  numerous  trans* 
lations  of  clever  Grerman  books  that 
have  recently  appeared,  it  is  lament- 
able to  observe  how  few  have  been 
done,  we  will  not  say  weU^  but  de^ 
oently,  and  how  little  justice  has  been 
rendered  to  the  talent  of  the  authors ; 
the  translators  having  been  for  the 
most  part  mcompetent  drudges,  work- 
ing by  the  square  foot,  or  persons  of 
some  {Ability,  who  apparently  deemed 
it  beneath  them  to  bestow  upon  trans* 
lations  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
pains  they  devote  to  original  produc- 
tions. We  are  aware  of  veiy  few 
instances  where  this  description  of 
labour,  which  to  do  well  is  not  alto- 
gether so  easy  as  is  usually  supposed, 
has  fallen  mto  hands  alike  competent 
and  conscientious.  We  trust  that 
whenever  the  works  of  our  Greiman 
Unknown  are  translated,  they  will  be 
undertaken  by  persons  at  once  sensi- 
ble of  their  merits,  and  able  to  do  them 
justice. 
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THE  rector's  daughter. 
Chapteb  I. 


The  rapid  shade  of  an  October 
evening,  borrowing  deeper  gloom  from 
the  wildness  of  the  adjacent  Tipperary 
mountains,  was  falling  over  the  lonely 
town  of  Clogheen,  within  whose  clas- 
sic precincts  took  place  that  import- 
ant meeting  between  Sergeant  Snap 
and  Paddy  Carey,  which  has  been 
recorded  immortally  in  song.  Forty 
years  ago,  (of  which  period  we  are 
about  to  wiite,)  when  roads  were  not 
as  good,  travellers  as  adventurous, 
and  markets  as  abundant  as  at  pre- 
sent, Clogheen  was  a  smart,  or,  as 
the  Itinerary  of  that  day  has  it,  "a 
thriving  place  with  a  decent  church," 
boasting  a  comfortable  inn  and  seve- 
sal  hucksters'  shops,  where  every 
variety  of  merchandise,  from  brandy 
and  bandlc-linen  to  hand-saws  and 
halfpenny  whistles,  was  jn'ocurable. 
.  In  a  double-countered  shop  (for  the 
appliances  for  the  inward  creature 
were  sold  at  one  side,  and  those  for 
the  outward  man  at  another)  in  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  of  the  town 
— where  a  double-story,  slated  roof, 
and  a  sign- board  with  a  red  splash  in 
the  middle,  and  the  characters,  ^*  Ge- 
neral Hutchinson,"  underneath,  was 
the  standard  of  excellence — on  the 
evening  in  question  stood  Curly  Ca- 
Lill,*  spirit  retailer,  and,  according 
to  the  signboard  just  quoted,  *'  dealer 
in  soft  goods,  butter,  leather,  iron, 
eggs,  and  tobaceo,"  busily  engaged  in 
serving  a  customer. 

**Beautyful  batfety.  Miss,"  said 
Curly,  a  dapper  middle-aged  worthy, 
his  short  black  hair  combed  sleek 
over  his  low  forehead,  with  a  face 
half  smooth,  half  smirking,  and — for 
the  little  fellow  pretended  to  no  small 
degree  of  sanctimony — his  person 
dressed  neatly  in  black,  as  closely  as 
possible  to  resemble  the  fashion  just 
imported  by  the  new  Co'juther  from 
JVIaynooth. 

"  BeautyM  baffety,  Miss  Katey, 
fit  for  any  lady  from  this  to  lOiock- 
lofty,  let  alone  for  servants'  wear,  an' 
only  tenpence-halfpenny  a  yard.  It's 
giving  it  away  I  am." 


^^  It  does  not  seem  a  very  good 
colour,"  said  the  porchaser  in  a  musi- 
cal voice. 

*'  Is  it  the  colour !  Take  your 
hand  ov  it,  take  your  hand  ov  it, 
astore,"  cried  the  dextrous  merchant; 
*^  a  bleachground  would  look  yallow 
an'  that  purty  hand  to  the  fore.  An* 
here,  Fadeen,  bring  a  candle — an' 
turn  out  them  pigs,  you  sir,  an'  bonlt 
the  half-dure,  till  MissTyrrel  sees  the 

goods. ^Now,  Miss,"  he  said,  when 

the  light  was  brought  and  his  behests 
obeyed,  slapping  his  hand  in  fond 
emphasis  on  the  bale  as  he  unrolled 
it  wider  along  the  counter,  "  there'* 
an  article ! — that  I  may  be  happy  if 
I'd  wish  finer  for  my  windin*  sheet ; 
only,  to  be  sure,  a  body  would  like 
that  to  be  linnen,  an'  go  to  the  grave 
decent.  Yeh !  what  need  you  be  so 
veiy  particular  for  servants?" 

"  I  really  do  not  like  the  calico, 
Mr  Cahill,"  hesitated  the  lady,  "  and, 
papa" 

**  You  don't  see  it.  Miss,'*  inter- 
rupted Curly  ;  "  push  back  them 
darliu'  locks  o'  yom-s  that's  sweepln' 
the  counther,  an'  I'll  bo  bound  the 
goods  '11  be  at  the  Glebe  afore  an 
hour  ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  playfrdly, 
but  with  great  respect  and  tender 
fingers,  lifted  aside  some  of  the  masses 
of  golden  hair  that  drooped  aboA'e, 
and,  as  he  truly  insinuated,  in  some 
measure  overshadowed  the  good  qua- 
lities of  his  merchandise. 

"  Cmly,  you  are  a  sad  old  flat- 
terer," said  the  young  lady,  and  she 
impatiently  raised  her  head,  and 
shaking  back  its  weight  of  ringlets, 
exposed  a  fair  high  forehead  and 
beautifully  oval  face  to  view.  "I 
find  it  always  difiicult  to  deal  with 
you ;  however,"  she  added  with  a 
smile,  **  the  better  way,  perhaps,  is 
to  send  up  the  whole  piece  to  the 
Glebe  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  judge  of  it." 

*^Ah,  then,  that  I  may  be  soon 
sellin'  you  the  weddin'  sheets,  Miss 
Katey,"  said  the  successful  shop- 
keeper, as  he  rolled  up  the  bale  and 
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pushed  it  to  the  end  of  the  counter  ; 
*'  and,"  he  added,  in  a  very  different 
tone,  modulated  to  the  lowest  key  of 
suppleness  and  deference,  "  shm-e  that 
'ould  be  to-morrow,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  an'  were  kind  anUhme-hearted 
to  the  one  you  know  " 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  half  ironically  half 
regretfully  murmured  the  young  lady, 
as  she  drew  down  her  veil  and  pre- 
pared to  depart,  but  was  stayed  by 
a  prognostication  from  Curly,  who 
pledged  nothing  less  than  his  ^^  hand 
an'  word  to  her,"  that  she'd  break  the 
beart  of  the  anonymous  individual 
alluded  to,  "  afore  long,  if  she  didn't 
take  care ! " 

**  Twas  when  the  men  wor  goin' 
to  work  at  broad  daylight  this  momin', 
Miss,  I  hear  him  in  the  next  room 
to  me,  stealin'  to  bed  afther  sittin' 
up  the  night  readin'  them  books, 
an'  songs,  an'  things,  that  you're  de- 
ludin'  the  poor  fellow's  senses  with — 
ach" 

"  Oh !  that  reminds  me,"  said  the 
listener,  producing  a  small  volume 
from  the  folds  of  her  cloak ;  *'  I  will 
just  leave  this  book  with  my  compli- 
ments. He  is,  of  course,"  she  care- 
lessly observed,  "not  now  at  home?" 

"  Jest  took  a  short  stick  in  his 
hand  and  went  out  for  a  solithary  walk 
by  himself,  poor  fellow,  down  by  the 
Shuire.  'Tis  the  only  time  o'  the  day 
he  likes  for  walkin'." 

"  The  time  of  the  night,  you  mean, 
Curly,"  said  the  girl  with  a  laugh, 
glad  to  shake  off  a  certain  air  of  em- 
barrassment she  felt,  by  affected 
gaiety.  "Tell  him  he  should  keep 
better  hours;  though,  upon  my  word," 
as  she  prepared  to  face  the  darkening 
twilight,  "I  don't  set  him  a  very 
good  example  myself.  Good  even- 
ing." 

"  The  best  of  evenin's  to  you,  a 
cushla^^^  said  Mr  Cahill,  as  he  bolted 
the  shop  -door  after  her.  "  The  bloody 
tithe -devourin'  parson's  daughter," 
he  muttered,  as  he  turned  in  and  pre- 
pared to  roll  up  his  goods  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Glebe  next  morning ; 
"  an'  for  all,  she's  a  darlin'  herself, 
an'  a  blessin'  to  every  one  that's  about 
her — but  her  murdherin'  father  I  Here, 
Padeen! — Padeen,  I  say!" 

Katey  Tjrrrel  was  the  spoiled  child 
of  an  indulgent  parent.    Her  father, 


the  Reverend  Edward  Tjrrrcl,  was 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  our  story 
lies.  A  man  whose  disposition,  na- 
turally soft .  and  affectionate,  had,  in 
the  course  of  years,  become  sharp  and 
irritable,  from  the  long  series  of  petty 
vexations  he  had  been  subjected  to  in 
his  efforts  to  collect  the  unsatisfactory 
revenues  of  his  incumbency,- from  as 
ingeniously-obstinate  a  set  of  parish- 
ioners as  were  to  be  found  in  the  most 
litigation-loving  island  in  the  world. 
The  district  of  country,  too,  in  which 
Mr  Tyrrel's  lot  had  fallen,  although 
sufBciently  fertile  and  wealthy,  was,  of 
all  others,  fr6m  its  situation  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  and  sterile  tract  of 
the  Kilworth  mountains,  (then  the 
favourite  resort  of  highwaymen  and 
fugitives  from  the  law,)  with  the 
gloomy  range  of  the  Ganltees  to  the 
north,  and  on  its  southern  edge  the 
long  and  lonely  Commeragh  hills,  that 
divided  it  from  Waterford,  the  most 
unfavourable  to  passing  a  life  of 
quiet  plenty  and  security.  When 
to  this  it  is  added,  that  from  the 
scanty  number  of  gentry  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  deemed  it  prudent  to 
entnist  with  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  in  self-defence  he  was  obliged 
to  be  a  magistrate,  an  office  which  not 
nnfrequently  compelled  him  to  be  com- 
plainant, counsel,  and  convicting  jus- 
tice in  his  own  cause,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  difficulties  and  vex- 
ations the  Vicar  of  Clogheen  had  to 
encounter  in  the  collection  of  those 
tithes  from  which  his  income  was 
principally  derived.  Notwithstand- 
ing, during  the  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  incumbency,  if  his 
temper  did  not  progress  towards  im- 
provement, his  fortune  did.  By  an 
ample  dowery  received  with  his  wife, 
and  exact  economy  and  prudence,  he 
had  been  enabled,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  considerable  purchases  in 
land ;  until  at  length  Mr  TyiTel  was 
accounted,  if  not  the  most  popular,  at 
least  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
clergymen  from  Dunmanway  to  the 
Devil's  Bit.  He  had  become  a 
widower  early  in  life,  and  around  his 
daughter  Katey,  the  sole  offspring  of 
his  marriage,  those  sympathies  and 
affections  which  were  denied  vent  in 
every  other  quarter,  were  concen- 
trated in  a  lavish  and  inexhaustible 
flood,    Af(iV«»\iQtVi<iWK»^^^^^'^^^^ 
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Baperintendenoe — some  attempts  at 
kome-education,  (for  he  would  not 
trost  her  firom  his  sight,)  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  petticoated  rebel,  who  woald 
be  taught  nothing,  and  a  sickly  gover- 
ness who  had  nothing  to  teach — a 
^Ihood  of  romance-reading,  riding 
rough  colts  with  her  cousin  Lysagfat 
Osborne,  and  rarablmg  among  the 
peasantry — and  we  have  the  result  of 
the  dergyman's  fondness  and  folly  in 
the  wild,  lirely  Une-eyed  maiden  of 
nineteen,  now  wending  her  way  along 
the  dim  and  ehn-darkened  road  lead-> 
lag  finom  the  town  of  Clogheen  to  her 
father's  mansion,  nearly  a  mile  away. 
Bvea  in  the  earbjr  part  of  an  autumn 
eyening  few  persons  were  desirous  of 
trayellhig  alone  in  that  neighbour- 
huood;  but  Katey  trod  her  patii  in 
perfect  securi^.  I%e  was  known  to 
every  body,  and  by  the  suirounding 
peasantry  (to  whom  she  ever  came, 


with  her  purse  or  preseriptioiiB  of  pots 
of  jam,  wann  jackets  and  flansel  bed- 
gowns, a  living  and  krrdy  Bepleyk 
for  many  of  her  sire's  exactkNu)  sbe 
was  treated  witii  a  fond  regard,  whick 
eaa  oidy  be  estimated  by  those  whs 
know  how  largely  the  smallest  loan  of 
kindness— of  real  tUnmtentied  kiad- 
nesa— is  repaid  l^  that  people.  Way* 
ward  and  innocent,  however,  u  she 
was,  Katey,  on  the  evening  in  qnestkm, 
had  not,  without  a  motive,  di^ensed 
with  the  companiooship  of  the  stiid 
female  domestic  who  iisiially  attends 
young  ladies  in  Ireland,  when  they 
are  necessitated  to  go  out  8h<^)piag 
after  dinner  by  them^ves.  Itnugbt 
be  for  this  reason,  that  she  hastened 
homeward  with  more  anxiety  thu 
usual,  although  her  step  was  neither 
aa  elastic,  nor  her  brow  as  andoiided, 
as  they  were  wont  to  be.  Bat  she 
did  not  pursue  her  way  unintemipted. 


Cbapteb  IL 


Half-way  upon  the  road,  where  a 
atile  opened  into  the  adjacent  fields, 
a  man  suddenly  appeared,  and,  com- 
ing forward,  walkea  for  some  paces  in 
silence  by  her  side,  as  though  await- 


^^  The  hour  is  come  that  we  have 
so  often  talked  of,**  he  said,  in  a  k>v 
tone.  ^'I  have  no  time  to  waste, 
Katey — ore  |kw  ready  V^ 

"  Then  you  were  right  in  your  con- 


ing some  recognition  before  he  ven-  jecture,"  siud  Miss  Tjrrrell,  widi  aa 
tured  to  address  her.  He  was  of  unembarrassed  air ;  ^^yoor  retreat  is 
middle  stature — his  figure  was  en-    discovered?" 


tirely  concealed  in  the  thick  and  ample 
wrappings  of  a  long,  daric  riding*coat, 
{or  bang-vp^  as  it  was  called,)  com- 
mon to  that  countiy;  his  step  was 
fioin,  and  its  very  sound,  quick  and 
decided,  so  diil^rent  fh>m  the  sham- 
bling pace  of  the  peasant,  told  that, 
whatever  he  might  be,  he  did  not 
belong  to  that  condition.  As  Miss 
!I^yrrel  showed  no  symptom  of  sur- 
prise or  alarm,  it  is  possible  his  ap* 
pearance  was  not  entirely  unlooked 
ror.  She  likewise,  however,  forbore 
to  speak,  and  the  stranger  at  length 
was  obliged  to  commence  the  conver- 
aation — turning  back,  at  the  same 
time,  the  high  collar  by  which  his 
ihce  was  muffled,  and  eidiibiting  fea- 
tures so  extremely  dark  that  they 
would  have  been  deemed  repulsive,  had 
they  not  been  finely  formed,  and  enli- 
vened by  the  full  light  of  manhood, 
which,  however,  some  feeling  of  deep 
interest,  or  passion,  seemed  at  the 
present  to  overolotid. 


"  At  least  it  can  no  longer  dielter 
me.  News  arrived  to-day  that  the 
soul  of  this  ill-starred  oiterpiise— 
Emmett — has  perished  by  legal  mur- 
der in  Dublin.  The  gibbet  awaiu  aU 
those  of  his  followers  who  may  be 
arrested.  Certain  intdligeiice  has 
reached  me  that  my  assumed  name 
and  character  are  no  longer  of  avaS 
— ^the  local  authorities  are  aware  of 
my  real  offences.  If  I  do  not  instantly 
escape,  before  the  coming  nudnight  I 
shall  be  a  prisoner.** 

^'  I  expected  this,"  said  Katey,  half 
musingly;  "  it  oould  not  be  otherwise; 
you  yourself  anticipated  it  And  yet 
I  have  been  to  Cahill's,'*  she  added, 
looking  down,  '*  to — to— leave  a  book, 
for  I  was  anxious,  and  he  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  your  danger.** 

*•*•  I  have  only  just  learned  it  myselt 
and  have  hastened  to  seek  yon;  the 
mine  at  our  feet  is  about  to  be  sprung, 
and** 

*'6o  ends  yomr  life  of  ignoble  dis- 
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gniae  and   mme  of  dsplidty.    We 
Bboold  both  be  thankM.'' 

'*  One  of  OB  at  least — thankful  as 
(he  wrecked  seaman,  when  the  plank 
he  dings  to  splits  and  sinks  him  within 
sight  of  shore.  Bnt  time  presses ;  I 
hare  come  to  test  the  trnth  of  your 
dianu^ter.  Once  more — are  70a 
read7?»' 

*'I  am  indeed-^ready  to  part  this 
instant.  I  knew  it  should  be  so ;  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  known  you, 
bat  I  am  resigned — ^ready.  Fly  I  O 
lose  not  a  single  moment ;  the  moon 
is  rising.    Farewell,  and  fly  I " 

*^  Not  without  yott/  Girl,  yon  af* 
feet  to  misunderstand  me;  or  hare  yon 
foigotten  those  promises  of  friendship 
and  faith,  even  to  death,  that  yon 
have  made  me  so  often  and  so  lately?  " 

"  Promises — faith  ?  "  cried  his  start«» 
tod  companion;  "even  admitting  those 
playfol  assorances  of  a  wild,  countiy 
giri's  friendship,  were  a  compact,  could 
you  be  cruel  enough  to  insist  upon  my 
foifilling  it  in  this  desperate  hour  ?  " 

**Thai  all  the  interest  yon  have 
expressed  hitherto  in  my  fate,"  pur- 
sued the  stranger ;  ^Hhe  sympathy  yon 
hare  led  me  to  think  yon  felt  for  one, 
suffering  as  I  have  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  my  unhappy  conntry-^the 
hopes  exdted  in  this  heart  when,  as  I 
pillared  a  delighted  life  passed  with 
you,  and  love,  and  freedom,  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  yon  listened  on,  with  a 
consenting  smile — all  this  was  but  pas«^ 
time  for  your  vacant  hours  ? '' 

^^It  was  wrong,  I  know,"  replied 
Katey  yieldingly ;  *^yet  Heaven  known 
it  was  no  pastime.  I  found  yon  in 
concealment — a  ftigitive — Shunted,  yon 
told  me,  by  the  laws  fen*  your  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  a  country  I  have 
been  tanght  by  ypu  to  deem  mis- 
governed ;  I  saw  yon  superior  to  aU 
those  around  you ;  yon  complained  of 
cbeeriessness  and  solitude,  of  ill  health 
— ^I  brooght  yon  books,  music,  all  that 
I  could  judge  likely  to  lighten  your 
honn^  and  dearly  am  I  punished  for 
it." 

"But  think" 

"  Thmkr  cried  the  girl,  passion- 
ately intermpting  him,  for  the  chord 
had  jarred,  ^^'Inerer  thought — till  now 
— ^when  all  my  giddy,  imprudent  con- 
duct crowds  on  my  mind  as  if  to  crush 
me.  A  few  months  back,  and  we  were 
ignorant  of  each  other's  existence." 


"  Would  that  it  had  continued  so," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  sadness ;  ^*  a  few 
months  more,  and  my  memory  will  be 
to  you  as  the  nameless  gravestone, 
telling  alone  that  it  hides  the  dead. 
Crael,  but  beloved,  fiuewell  I "  and  he 
turned  to  depart. 

"  Yet  stay,"  said  Katey,  hurriedly. 
"Why not  let  me  tdl  my  father  of 
this  iMisiness — I  mean  of  your  story — 
that  I  know  it  all,  and  entreat  of  him, 
as  I  have  often  urged  you  to  let  me 
do,  to  interest  himself  with  Govern- 
ment and  procure  your  pardon,  which 
he  can  readily  obtain  ?  I  wUl  go  this 
instant." 

"  And  give  me  up  to  justice— for 
such,  I  assure  yon,  will  bo  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  your  father." 

"  You  wrong  him,  believe  me.  He 
is  perhaps  stem  and  vindictive  in  his 
feelings  towards  those  whom  he  con<- 
siders  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  a 
spirit  of  animosity  and  disturbance 
among  the  people;  but  you  know 
not,"  she  said  with  a  smUe,  "how 
all-powerful  is  my  influence  with  him. 
Yes,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  displea- 
sure— ^for  he  little  dreams  I  am  ac« 
quainted  with  yon,  I  will  tell  him 
your  sad  story — there  is  nothing  in  it 
a  brave  or  noble  man  should  be 
afraid  of.  I  will  go  to  him  this  mo- 
ment," and  she  moved  on. 

"  Impossible ! — you  are  mad.  The 
very  fact  of  your  having  known  and 
befriended  me  in  this  clandestine  way, 
will  incense  your  friends.  I  shall  be 
arrested,  and  you  will  accuse  yourself 
for  life  as  my  destroyer.  Ko,  dear 
girl,"  he  continued,  in  a  softer  yet  not 
less  eager  tone,  as  he  placed  his  arm 
round  her,  "why  not  yield  to  the 
impnlses  of  your  own  high,  disinter- 
ested spirit,  and  fly  with  me,  as  I  have 
so  often  implored  you  ?  Be  mine  first 
in  the  siglit  of  man  and  heaven,  and 
then  plead  for  me  afterwards  with 
your  father?" 

"I  dare  not — ^it  would  break  his 
heart — my  own  is  breaking  fast  al- 
ready," and  she  trembled  from  head 
to  foot  in  her  attempts  to  subdue  the 
sobbing  of  her  bosom. 

"  And  this  is  the  energy,  the  firm- 
mindedness,  you  have  so  often  boasted 
of  1  You  have  it  in  your  pawer  this 
instant  to  raise  me  to  happiness, 
wealth,  and  safety ;  and,  forgetful  it 
was  the  charm  you  threw  across  my 
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path  which  has  kept  me  near  jon 
until  the  bloodhounds  have  nm  me  to 
bay,  yon  doom  me  to  despair  and 
death.  I  see  you  have  made  yonr 
decision — hear  mme.  life  since  I 
knew  joa  has  no  valne  in  my  eyes  if 
unshared  by  yon.  Exile  fin>m  yon 
would  be  worse  than  death.  Here, 
then,  I  will  await  the  porsners.  Never 
will  I  leaye,  with  life,  the  moontains 
that  STiiTonnd  yon.*^ 

*'^  Oh — ^no— no  I  Heaven  forbid  your 
blood  should  be  shed  on  my  account  I 
Fiv,  I  implore  yon,  before  it  is  too 
late." 

"  Never!  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly, 
bat  my  grave  at  least  shall  be  where 
yon  can  sometimes  visit  it  and  re- 
member"  

^^  Unkind,  dark,  inhmnan  man ! 
was  it  att  my  fault  ?  My  poor  father, 
what  will  he  say?  give  me  at  least  a 
day  or  two  to  think  " 

"  It  is  now  of  no  use,  the  night  has 
half  past,  my  doom  is  fixed." 

*^  No  1  again  no !  you  will  drive  me 
mad !  Oh  fly,  fly,  but  this  once,  and 
I  will,  at  least  I  promise— I  must  see 
him — my  father — ^before—fly  now  and 
return,  and  I  will  do  all  you  desire — 
only,  only,  save  your  life  at  once." 

The  man  replied  not  for  some  mi- 
nutes, he  then  resumed — *'  I  have 
here  that  copy  of  the  Grospels  you 
gave  me — will  you  swear  on  that  gift 
tiiat  when  we  next  meet  you  will  be 
prepared  to  share  life,  be  it  happiness 
or  horror,  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  do— I  will— any  thing ; 
Ijut  fly  and  save  yourself."    . 

"  Swear  then,*' .  he  said,  as  with 
-one  arm  around  her  he  prepared  with 
-the  other  to  place  the  sacred  Book 
upon  her  lips,  when  at  that  very  mo- 
ment an  aspersion  of  cold  water 
was  dashed  with  such  ample  profusion 
in  the  impassioned  faces  of  the  pair 
as  to  cause  them  to  spring  asunder 
with  a  start  that  had  very  nearly  as 
much  the  character  of  discomfort  as 
alarm. 

''  HeU  and" ^half-exclaimed the 

man,  as  he  tore  open  his  coat  and 
grasped  one  of  several  pistols  it  now 
appeared  he  was  armed  with. 

^«  Dhieu^  a's  Marudha,  a's  Phmd- 


hrig^  a'»"  *- said  a  voice,  foQowiog 

up  the  lustration  with  a  blesang,  cat 
short,  however,  by  the  Straoger's 
clutching  the  throat  of  the  pious  in- 
truder, and  dragging  forward  from 
beneath  the  trees  which  had  hitherto 
overshadowed  their  way  a  little  Bondk 
of  some  daric  coloured  cloth,  sur- 
mounted by  a  straw  bonnet,  so  blat- 
tered in  its  outlines  that  to  fix  it 
there  it  must  have  been  flattened 
down  with  no  ordinary  emphasis,  and 
firom  beneath  which  gnttiuid  shrieb 
now  arose,  whose  extent  of  voliime 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nutive object  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

^*  Hold  1  let  go,  for  goodness  sake!" 
cried  Miss  Tyrrel,  "  it  is  only  poor 
Sally-the-tin,  the  Holy-Water  wo- 


man." 
"A— I 


!  my  windpipeP  cried 
the  Bundle,  as  soon  as  that  interest- 
ing organ  had  been  extricated.  **A— 
a — ^Mus  Katey,  take  the  bushblonder 
out  ov  lus  hand  'fore  he  blows  my 
brains  out,"  and  the  shrieks  were  re- 
newed with  more  vociferation  thaa 
before. 

*^She  will  raise  the  country.  I 
must  stop  her,  were  I  to  kill  her,**  said 
the  stranger  furiously. 

"  No,  no,  dear  firiend,  she  »  a  deaf 
harmless  tldng — ^hushl  I  hear  steps. 
Oh,  in  mercy  fly  1" 

"  Not  without  your  promise,"  he 
said  doggedly. 

^^  I  am  ready,  I  promise— next  time 
we  meet;  now  fimwell  and  away,'* 
smd  Katey,  while  she  waved  one  hand 
to  the  departing  fiigitive  as  be  dashed 
through  the  thicket,*  and  placed  the 
other  on  the  roaring  month  of  tiie  czea- 
ture  at  her  side,  whose  tenors  seemed 
under  considerable  self-control,  fo^ 
they  at  once  subsided. 

**  Mother  o'  Grace,  pray  for  us  now 
an*  at  the  hour  ov  oor  death,  amenr 
mumbled  the  Bundle,  as  it  righted  it- 
self, and  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  withered  and  ancient  little  Woman, 
who,  in  flinging  back  her  dark  Uoe 
doak  to  adjust  herself,  exhibited  a 
small  scarecrow  frame,  round  whicb 
was  hung,  until  its  shape  became 
orbicular,  every  variety  of  femiinne 


*  The  commencement  of  a  conunon  Irish  benediction,  CM  and  Mwj  tmd  St 
Patrick  be  with  (or  bleu)  you  I 
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atdre,  torn  the  petticoats,  under,  upper, 
and  qaUted,  through  the  higher  grada- 
tions of  gown,  apron,  spencer,  jacket, 
pelerine,  handkerchief,  and  shawl. 
A  broad  leathern  strap  was  bnckled 
loond  her  waist,  from  which  on  one 
side  hnng  a  rosary  or  string  of  large 
beads,  to  the  other  was  fastened  a 
ccaUeen  or  tin  can  without  a  cover, 
containing  a  large  snpplj  of  holy 
water,  procured  from  the  neighbour- 
ing chapels  on  Sundays.  She  bore  in 
her  hand  literally  nothing  but  (as  they 
would  say  in  Ireland)  her  Jisty  which 
was  of  inunense  size,  and  of  whose 
conyenience  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
pergation  Katey  and  her 'friend  had 
just  been  afforded  such  convincing 
proof. 

Footsteps  now  approached  rapidly, 
and  Miss  Tyrrel,  holding  Sally-the- 
tin  by  the  arm,  turned  towards  home. 
She  was  shortly  encountered  by  a 
lively- voiced  gentlemanly  young  man, 
who  sainted  her  in  an  affectionate  tone 
with  **•  Katey,  pet,  what  on  earth  has 
kept  yon  out  so  late.  Hallo!  Sally, 
I  bar  that!'*  he  exclaimed,  adroitly 
slipping  a8ide,and  escaping  the  showery 
blessing  which,  despite  the  lesson  just 
bestowed  on  her,  this  incorrigible  lady 
of  the  Tin  had  (as  was  her  wont  with 
all  she  met)  discharged  at  him.  ^^  But 
did  I  not  hear  some  one,''  he  continu- 
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ed,  "  screeching  violently  as  I  came 
up?" 

"  Yes,  Lysaght,"  said  Miss  Tyrrel, 
"  this  stupid,  deaf,  old  creature  here, 
who  is  a  torment  to  all  who  meet  her, 
with  her  benedictions  and  holy  water, 
suddenly  threw  some  of  the  contents 
of  her  tin  (as  she  always  docs  when 
saluting  a  person)  on  a  Stranger,  a 
man  she  happened  to  be  passing  close 
to,  which  so  irritated  him  that  he  has 
given  her  a  proper  fright." 

'^  I  could  chide  you  soundly,  dear 
Katey,  for  such  late  scampers  as  these ; 

but  you  take  my  hints ^well,  don't 

be  cross,  and  have  it  all  your  own 
way  if  you  like,"  said  the  young  man, 
Interrupting  himself,  dejectedly. 

"  I  am  very  cross  to-night,  Lysaght, 
so  don't  talk.  But  here  we  are,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,"  and  Katey  knocked  impa- 
tiently and  loudly  at  the  door  of  their 
home.  "  Now  don't  go  away  sulky, 
there's  a  good  boy,"  she  cried  after  her 
cousin,  who  turned  towards  the  stables; 
'^and,Lysaght,I  have  done  the  rosettes 
for  Lightfoot's  headstall,  which  you 
asked  me  to  make,  though  I  said  I 
would'nt— you  shall  have  them  in  the 
morning.  And  now  to  give  this  silly 
old  woman  her  supper  and  a  night's 
lodging,"  and  followed  by  Sally-the-tin 
still  groaning  heavily,'she  entered  the 
house. 


Chaptbb  III. 


^eepless  and  miserable  to  Katey 
Tyrrel  was  the  night  that  followed 
her  interview  with  Sie  Stranger.  The 
fearful  and  critical  position  in  which 
she  was  placed  caused  her,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  to  go  through  a 
rigid  course  of  self-examination,  the 
r^nlt  of  which  but  added  to  her 
alaim  and  anxiety.  For  some  months 
past  the  person  she  had  just  parted 
from  had  been  a  sojourner  in  lodgings 
at  CahiU's  under  circumstances  of 
great  privacy — ^rarely  venturing  out 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
only  with  secresy  and  caution.  As  that 
remote  country,  ill-supplied  at  the 
period  with  police,  (and  even  those  of 
the  most  "  ancient  and  quiet "  de- 


scription,) and  wholly  inaccessible  to 
bailiffs  and  aU  other  functionaries 
attendant  on  county  sheriffs,  was 
deemed  peculiarly  favourable  as  quar- 
ters for  that  dass  of  magnanimous 
men  whose  expenditure  happens  to 
exceed  their  incomes,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  tailors  and  their  own  personal 
inconvenience,  it  was  soon  whispered, 
and  as  quickly  believed,  that  the 
resident  at  Cahill's  was  one  of  that 
generous  brotherhood,  or  in  other 
words,  was  ^'  a  gentleman  on  his 
keeping."*  In  her  visits  to  the  shop, 
which,  from  her  idle  though  innocent 
life,  were  frequent,  Katey  had  several 
times  encountered  him  as  he  saun- 
tered in  and  out.   An  intimacy  sprang 


*  A  man  concealing  himself  from  arrest  for  debt  is,  in  Ireland,  familiarly  said 
to  be  on  Atf  keeping,  probably  from  his  keeping  or  confining  himself  to  the  house 
when  there  is  danger  of  the  writ  being  executed. 
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up.    There  was  a  frankness  and  a 
balf-militaiy  air  in  his  deportment 
that  interested  her.   He  had  evidently 
seen  mnch  of  the  worid  and  society, 
his  conversation  was  lively  and  varied, 
his  knowledge  and  accomplishments, 
to  the  seclnded  conntry  ^1,  seemed 
extensive,  and  rovnd  all  circled  a  hak) 
of  mystery,  not  the  least  of  those 
attractions  for  Katey,  whose  passion 
for  riding  to  the  Kilfone  honnds  had 
just  been  succeeded  by  a  stronger  one 
ibr  Mrs  Raddiife  and  romances.  Time 
flew  on.    Their  daily  interviews  im- 
proved to  evening  rambles,  the  inter- 
change of  notes,  supplies  of  books  and 
flowers  npon  one  side,  an  avowal  of 
love  and  tale  of  lofty  bat  luckless  pa- 
triotism on  the  other.    To  the  object 
of  his  passion  alone  did  the  stranger 
confide  his  story.    Fascinated  by  the 
principles   of   freedom  with   which 
tVvnce  had  lately  inoculated  man- 
kind, and  maddened  by  the  miseries 
of  ill-government  under  which   his 
own  green  Island  groaned,  he  had  en- 
gaged, fhll  of  hope  and  high  aspira- 
tions, in  that  enterprise  fbr  the  reco- 
Texy  of  her  national  independence, 
which  terminated  in  the  martyrdom 
of  as   noble   and   pure  -  spirited   a 
being   as    sleeps    buried    and    un- 
tmhonoured  in  ^Hhe  cross  ways  of 
fame  " — Robert    Emmett.       The 
Stranger   had   been  dispatched,  be 
said,  to  the  south  to  forward  the 
movement  of  his  party  in  that  quar- 
ter, when  their  central  Power  in  the 
capital  prematurely  exploded,  carry* 
ing  diunay  and  destruction  to  every 
remoter  organ  of  the   confederacy. 
His  name — ^thenameof  FeigusHewitt, 
dtxzen  of  the  new  Western  Republic, 
and  major  of  brigade — ^was  one  of  the 
first  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed ; 
a  reward  was  offbred  fbr  his  head; 
and  it  was  while  lurking  a  hunted 
man,  amid  the  fastnesses  of  Tippe- 
raiy,  ttist  he  wooed  and  ventured  to 
win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  heiress 
of  Clogheen. 

Such  was  the  tale  along  whose 
Tictssitudes  the  fair  girl  to  whom  it 
was  imparted  now  i^anced  with  a 
bewildered  mind.  The  interview  just 
terminated  will  have  ^ven  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
her  feelings ;  but  it  was  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  chamber,  when  she  fouiMl 
herself  called  on  to  part  for  ever,  or 


for  ever  to  be  mdied  wftli  tiiis  inte- 
resting stranger,  that  she  seemed  to 
discover,  not  withoot  constenitioii, 
how  necessary  to  her  hap{Miiea8  he 
had  become.    Hie  waste  vacaacyof 
her  time  and  thoughts  brfore  ahekul 
met  hha^-broken  only  l^  doli  and 
distant  visits  to  didler  and  more  ^ 
tant  aunts,  vapid  rides  tiirongfa  nde 
and  solitary  scenes,   and  ioosBBut 
feud  and  amnesty  between  her  ooara 
Lysi^t  and  hmelf— was  this  ones 
more  to  be  her  poftion  ?  or  woild  die 
fly  with  Hhn  who  had  relieved  her 
firom  them  all,  and  n^nqnish  ber 
fkther  and  her  home?     How,  die 
continued  to  ask  herself,  wobM  thit 
beloved  parent,  so  st^n  to  ail  else,  so 
blindly  indulgent  to  her,  endure  her 
loss  ?    WouM  he  proscribe  h«  for 
ev^?    She  felt  not — assuredly  sot. 
No,  her  father  would  odee  more  re- 
ceive her  into  his  grace  andailectioa; 
bnt  Lysagfat,  who  had  been  reared 
with  ho*,  who  loved  her  so  wdl,  se 
all  the  more  deeply,  she  knew,  that 
he  had  never  told  her  80 — ^what  would 
^feel?  How  would  he  look  the  first 
morning  after  her  flight,  when  he  caine 
in  to  breakfast  and  found  the  room 
solitary,  the  nm  cold,  her  little  spaa- 
niel,   Lapwing,  moaning  abeut  the 
hearth,  and  Katey  away  over  the 
mounttins  in  the  dead  of  n%ht  with 
a  nameless  and  lawless  man  ?    Yes, 
poor  Lysaght,  she  felt,  would  then  be 
to  be  pitied :  her  father  might  once 
more  be  hers ;  but  her  cousin — even 
her  little  quarrels  with  him  had  some- 
tiling  pleasant  to  her  recollection,  and 
on  this  portion  of  the  ptcture,  much 
as  she  desired  to  banish  it  firom  ber 
mind,  she  again  and  again  relnncd 
to  dwell ;   nor  did  she  snooeed  m 
oi^erlaymg  it  by  painting  her  reeoo- 
dliation  with  Lysaght  on  her  retain, 
and  her  reparation  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  present  of  real  and  peraoaal 
estate  which  her  fiithor  dioold  be  la- 
induced  to  make  to  him,  and  thereby 
enable  Lysaght  to  settle  in  Bfe.   And 
then  his  wife— wiiidi  of  aU  her  sir> 
rounding  countiy  firiends  wodd  aha 
choose  for  hhn?     The  aketdi  was 
still  unfinished,  when  the  befi  ao- 
nonnced  the  morning's  repast;  and 
Katey,  sleepless,  agitated,  and  unde- 
cided, descended  to  breakfast. 

There  was  nothing  la  that  meal 
calculated  to  allay  her  aazieliy. 
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fiwnd   her  ftther   and  cousin  (the 
Utter  lumng  just  come  in  from  his 
raatatinal  tour  tinongh  the  farm,  and 
hiden,  of  com^e,  with  the  news  of  the 
ndghbonrbood)  busily  engaged  with 
cold  beef  and  conjectures  npon  the 
sodden  flight  of  the  gentleman  resi«- 
dent  at  Cnrly  Cahili's,  which  had 
taken  place  duing  the  night,  half-an- 
honr  prerioiu  to  a  domiciliary  yisit 
from  three  peace-officers  who  came 
from  CIonmeL,  and  departed  as  they 
came,  in  profomid  silence  regarding 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  npon 
discoyering  the  stranger  had  left.  As 
Ifr  l^rrei  had  not  been  consulted  by 
the  anthorities  on  this  occamim,  the 
revered  magistrate  testified  no  very 
pmgnaat  regret  at  the  disappointment 
of  the  offieera ;  but  as  his  curiosity 
was  commensurately  excited,  he  haa« 
arded  aeveral  ingenious  solutions  of 
the  Problem  that  had  been  paying 
agliteai- pence   a-week  for   *^  dry- 
lodgings"  at  Cahill's,  the  last  four 
months.     Lysagfat  was  loud  in  his 
decision  that  the  fellow  was  ^*  some 
ooin^    or    poaching    blackguard ;  ** 
while  bis  nnde  rather  inclined  to  the 
arson  and  agrarian-outrage  line.  Poor 
Katey  sat  behind   the  cofifee-stand 
stifling  her  feelings  in  the  manner  she 
best  might,  until  she  Ykesard  her  father 
Xxropose  ^^sheep-stealing"  as  an  em- 
endatioa  of  the  probaMe  offence  of 
her  banished  friend,  when  she  could 
snpport  it  no  longer.    Little  accus- 
tomed at  any  tone  to  hide  her  emo- 
tions, the  high-spirited  girl  burst  into 
teaiB,  upbraided  her  respectable  pa- 
rent and  thick-headed  cousin  for  their 
hardheartedness  and  want  of  charity, 
ventured  at  first  to  disbelieve  every 
sentence  they  had  uttered,  proceeded 
tocottfess  that  she  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  stranger's  acquaintance,  and 
ended  by  proudly  introducing  him  (in 
an  imaginary  way)  to  her  astonished 
friends  as  Major  Fergus  Hewitt  of 
the  Second  Republican  Brigade   of 
Artillery,  and  Commissioner  to  Mo- 
nonia  from  the  Provisional  Grovem* 
ment. 

Had  a  petard  from  the  Major's 
own  brigade  been  projected  into  the 
centre  of  the  little  breakfast  table,  it 
could  not  have  played  the  mischief 
more  ^fectually  than  did  this  stun- 
ning explosion.  Lysaght  Osborne, 
a&^  ivmatniog  speechless  far  some 


minutes,  having  helped  himself  to  a 
cup  of  scalding  water  from  the  urn, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  upon  the 
pump  outside.  His  undo,  who  had 
received  so  large  a  porticm  of  the  shell, 
necessarily,  too,  exhibited  mudi  suf- 
fering, which  his  daughter  at  length 
attempted  in  vain  to  alleviate.  But 
the  spoiled  and  petted  Eatey  had  for 
once  overcounted.  Hiere  are  in  cer- 
tain minds  bursts  of  passion,  which, 
like  the  tempests  of  tropical  islands, 
are  all  the  more  violent  and  unspar- 
ing irom  the  halcyon  seasons  that 
precede  them.  Such  was  the  storm 
of  wrath  that  now  for  the  first  time 
desoended  from  Theirs  lips  upon  his 
daughter's  *  head.  He  raved  and 
stamped  at  her  like  a  maniac,  terri- 
fied her  into  an  acknowledgment  that 
she  had  listened  even  to  amatory 
communications  fixm  the  unhappy 
Hewitt,  commanded  her  from  hu 
presence,  then  recalled  her  to  be  re- 
primanded for  retiring  so  hastily,  and 
again  expelling  her,  pursued  her  with 
all  but  palpable  fire  and  sword  to  her 
own  territory,  where,  locking  her  in 
her  bed-chamber,  he  deposited  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  set  but  on  foot 
to  finish  the  work  of  disaster  by  an- 
nihilating the  ^^  dealer  in  soft  goods," 
who  had,  he  felt  assured,  been  a 
proximate  agent  in  nearly  ridding 
him  of  his  child*  His  first  intention 
was  to  hold  no  terms  whatever  in  his 
approaches  upon  Curly's  fortalice,  or, 
in  other  words,  ^^  to  make  an  open 
show  of  him  f  but  a  mile's  walk  of  a 
muddy  day  has  a  sedative  effect,  and 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Cahiirs  Mr 
TyreH  had  seen  the  impolicy  of  giving 
any  publicity  to  what  he  considered 
the  folly  of  his  daughter.  His  inter- 
view, therefore,  with  Curly  took  plaeo 
in  private,  and  for  any  satisfaction 
that  resulted  from  it  he  might  as  well 
have  placed  himself  in  commxmication 
with  the  intelligent  milestone,  *^  Clon- 
mel  Xn.,"  which  he  had  passed  as  he 
entered  the  town.  Cahill,  on  his 
part,  received  the  first  discharge  of 
the  dergyman's  indignation  with  a 
look  of  stolid  surprise,  to  which  one 
Liston,  a  player,  could  alone  have 
done  justice.  For  some  time  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  to  comiH^hend  whe- 
ther the  remarks  had  reference  to  his 
last  year's  arrear  of  tithes,  or  the  pro- 
jected invasion  from  Boulogne ;  and 
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when  at  length  their  real  purport  did 
overtake  him,  the  shock  was  over- 
whelming. Well  it  was  for  the 
Fugitive  that  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment out  of  reach  of  his  estimable 
host's  indignation.  To  be  "skivered," 
to  "  have  every  bone  in  his  body 
smashed  to  smithers,"  or  *'  to  be  torn 
asunder  as  one  would  tear  a  lark," 
was  the  mildest  of  the  horrible  fates 
he  had  escaped  for  attempting  to  in- 
veigle the  affections  of  *'  the  darlin' 
young  lady."  As  to  Cahill  himself 
having  ever  perceived  the  remotest 
approach  to  any  intimacy  between  the 
parties,  he  "  declared  to  his  heart" 
he  never  saw  them  together  in  his 
life ;  if  he  had,  his  instant  duty  would 
have  propelled  him  to  inform  the 
rector  of  it  ** in  a  shake; "  so  that  as 
Mr  Tyrrel  saw  his  interview  was 
likely  to  be  a  fruitless  one,  he  cut  it 
short  and  departed,  while  Curly  was 
concluding  a  declaration,  that  ''  if  he 
could  go  on  his  hands  an'  knees  to 
Clo'mel  for  his  rav'rence,  he'd  be 
proud  to  do  it." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  dis- 
comfited parent  had  full  occupation 
in  his  own  self-upbraidings.  In  his 
boundless  indulgence,  he  had  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  be  perfectly  mis- 
tress of  her  time  and  actions ;  and  the 
conviction  now  pressed  upon  him,  that 
he  had  done  so  to  a  verj'  culpable  and 
nnfortunate  degree.  In  order  to  re- 
medy one  fiilse  step,  however,  he  now 
took  another  in  a  contrary  direction; 
and  Katey,  so  long  the  sole  object  of 
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his  tenderness  and  love,  was  henee- 
forth  to  experience  a  share  of  tbit 
hardness  in  his  character,  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  so  largely  fdt 
Although  he  did  not  persist  in  keep- 
ing her  locked  np  in  one  apartment, 
he  forbade  her  for  the  present  to  ap- 
pear in  his  presence,  and  strictly  com- 
manded that  she  shoold  not,  on  any 
account,  stir  from  the  house. 

This  was  the  step  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  it  had  the  effect  tiitt 
might  be  expected.  His  dangfater;! 
sensibilities  revolted  at  sach  severity 
— her  prepossessions  in  favonr  of  the 
hapless  person  on  whose  account  she 
was  subjected  to  it,  became  more  con- 
firmed ;  she  was  determined  she  would 
not  be  thwarted,  that,  at  least,  ske 
would  attempt  to  learn  some  intelli- 
gence of  Hewitt's  fate,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, see  him  once  more  before  they 
parted  for  ever.  While,  however,  she 
awaited  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  a  faitliful  messenger,  who 
had  sometimes  conveyed  notes  from 
him. when  accident  prevented  their 
meeting,  she  was  attacked  with  01- 
ness,  a  smart  febrile  indisposition — the 
result,  no  doubt,  of  the  mental  dis- 
quietude she  had  undergone — and 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  she  wis 
again  able  to  reach  the  little  conser- 
vatory, which,  opening  from  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  mansion,  constitut- 
ed the  utmost  limits  of  that  domestic 
boundary  beyond  which  she  was  not 
permitted  to  proceed. 


COAPTEB    IV. 


It  was  late  in  a  dreary  night  of 
November.  The  wind  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane,  rushing  up  the  thick  avenue 
which  led  to  the  Glebe  house  of  Clog- 
heen,  driving  before  it  in  its  fury  vast 
clouds  of  withered  leaves  it  had  col- 
lected on  its  way,  and  showering 
them  in  impotent  wrath  against  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house, 
which  shook  and  clattered  as  if  each 
had  its  own  separate  assailant.  Mid- 
night— black  midnight  had  passed, 
and  the  faint  light  of  a  rising  moon 
was  beginning  to  mingle  with  the  dis- 
turbed and  dismal  air.  It  was  no 
night  for  mortals  to  forsake  quiet  and 


comfortable  beds,  and,  least  of  aU, 
delicate  female  invalids;  yet  Katey 
Tyrrel,  shadowy  and  wan  as  a  ghost, 
was  standing  at  this  hour  watching 
the  roaring  tempest  from  the  windows 
of  the  conservatory,  that  looked  upon 
the  front  lawn  of  the  dwelling.  She 
had  not,  however,  been  long  station- 
ed there,  when  the  darkness  of  the 
spot  in  which  she  stood  (for  there  was 
no  candle)  was  made  still  murkier 
by  the  shadow  of  a  man  who  appear* 
cd  outside.  Katey  softly  undid  the 
Venetian  door,  and  Hewitt  stood  be- 
fore her. 
"Dear,  dear  girl!  how  am  I  to 
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thank  yon?"  he  mnrmored  as  ho 
pressed  with  impasaioDed  eagerness 
the  band  she  extended  to  him. 

*^  Speak  low — ^low — low  I"  whis- 
pered the  confused  and  trembling 
maiden.  *^  Oh,  what  a  night — ^what 
an  hour  to  meet  in  I  '* 

"Any  where — eyery  where — no 
where— no  matter — ^with  you  it  is  pa- 
radise to  me!"  ejaculated  her  lover 
with  a  random  delight.  "  How  did 
yon  manage  the  dogs  though?" 

'*  Oh— I— locked  Buffer  in  the 
stables,  ever  so  far  off— and  Bang — 
indeed  heia  bo  savage  I  was  obliged 
to  take  him  a  field  away,  to  the  po- 
tatoe-honse;"  and  Katey  felt  her 
cheek  blush,  until  she  feared  it  would 
light  the  gloom. 

"  High-souled,  devoted  being!  how 
am  I  rewarded  for  all  I  have  gone 
through !  Yon  are  indeed  worthy  to 
share  the  existence  of  one  like  me, 
whose  hopes  have  been  ruined  in  the 

holiest  cause  that but  there  is  not  a 

single  minute  to  lose — I  have  horses 
ready  beyond  the  avenue  gate — oh, 
come,  my  Katey — *  fly  from  a  world' 
— etcetera.    Yon  know  the  song." 

*'  Ply ! — dear  friend — ^you  rave— do 
yon  not  know  how  ill  I  have  been  ? 
Can  yon  not  see  what  a  ^vrctched  thin 
fii^^t  I  have  become." 

**  Nonsense,  my  love,  you  look — 
(for  dark  as  it  is  I  can  see  that)— a 
thousand  tunes  more  interesting  with 
that  pale  sweet  face.  My  own  life, 
this  is  no  time  to  trifle — ^who  could 
suppose  you  were  so  undecided,  you 
so  lofty-spiiited,so^rotin«-like. — Oh, 
Katey" 

"  Believe  me,  Hewitt,  I  have  not 
j^trength  even  to  mount,  much  less  to 
sit  a  horse  at  present." 

"Then,  why  this  meeting,  my 
love?" 

"  Why — why — I  scarce  can  tell ; 
surely  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  for 
once,  even  in  this  way,  after  all  we 
have  anffered." 

"  Deddedly  " — said  her  lover  with 
an  Abstracted  air.  "  TU  tell  yon 
what,"  he  added  eagerly,  as  if  struck 
by  some  sudden  thought,  "  there  is 
fearful  danger  of  our  being  separated 
if  we  do  not  act  quickly,  and  for  ever. 


Suppose— suppose,  my  beloved  one— 
you  now  here,  in  tliis  blest  spot,  give 
me  a  legal  claim  to  your  hand,  we 
may  not  again  have  such  an  opportu* 
nity?" 

"What — how  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Katey  bewilderingly. 

"  Why,  you  see  the  truth  is  this — 
I  did  dread  your  health  might  have 
interfered  with  active  flight — ^might 
not  have  been  such  as  seconded  our 
wishes — and  I  came  prepared — the 
fact  is,  I  have  brought  a  Kcverend 
Friend  with  me — ^you  understand? — 
he  is  now  not  far  away— indeed,  he  is 
just  outside.". 

•  "Hewitt! — are  you  mad!"  ex- 
claimed the  overwhelmed  girl,  shrink- 
ing away.  "  I  cannot— indeed,  I 
cannot,  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Folly — stuff!  I  see,  my  beloved 
one,  I  must  act  for  you  in  this  mat- 
ter"  

To  go  to  the  window — give  a  gen- 
tle tap — sunmion  a  low  corpidcnt 
little  man  before  it — to  seize  him  by 
the  neck  and  drag  him  softly  into  the 
room,  as  though  the  unwieldy  indivi- 
dual were  unable  to  accomplish  the 
feat  himself— was  but  the  work  of  an 
instant;  the  next,  Hewitt  had  caught 
the  half- swooning  Katey *s  hand  and 
led  her  forward. 

"  ^  D'd'dom^dominus  adimp'p-p'lea 
bened'd'dic  (hie !)  henedktUmem  suam 
in  V'V-V'Obis!  (hie!)"  stutteringly 
whispered  the  new-comer,  while  the 
powerful  smeU  of  whisky-punch,  which 
began  to  pervade  the  apartment,  bore 
far  less  testimony  to  his  piety  than  to 
hir  potations. 

"  Douce  your  lingo  I "  muttered 
Hewitt.    "  Keep  it  till  'tis  called  for. 

^Now,  my  own  dear  Katey,"  he 

said  in  his  most  persuasive  tone, 
"let  this  moment  make  you  mine 
— ^mine  indissolubly.  Come,  Father 
Larr,*  there  is  not  an  instant  to  spare 
-^do  your  office;"  and  .supporting 
Katey,  and  half-forcibly,  half-entreat* 
ingly,  bringing  her  forward,  he  stood 
with  her  before  the  priest — ^if  indeed 
it  is  right  to  profane  that  name  by 
conferring  it  on  the  drunken  and  dis- 
solute creature,  who,  long  since  ex- 
pelled from  the  altar,  was  forced  to 


*  Abbrev.  for  lArry  or  Laurence. 
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dependfor  a  lireUhoodon  his  servicea 
in  such  desperate  hoon  of  need  m  the 
present. 

^^  Oh,  Hewitt,  give  me  a  moment 
— my  father — Lysaght — ^I  did  not 
look  for  this" — ^mormnred  the  agitat- 
ed bride. 

^  Then  sach  is  your  faith  after  all  ?  " 
whispered  Hewitt;  ^^  but  as  70a 
please— even  here — at  tills  moment  I 
mve  you  up  for  ever,  since  you  desire 
it." 

'44  No— it  is  God's  will— there  is  no 
use  in  struggling  against  my  fate— I 
am  ready,"  she  answered,  endeavour* 
ing  to  rouse  her  stupified  faculties. 

"  Go  on,  then,"  whispered  her  lover 
to  the  priest,  **  be  quick  I " 

**  Co — co-'^of^ungo  ve>«,"  began 
Father  Larr  as  he  joined  their  hands^ 
**  in  nam — nom  —  (hie !)  —  nomine 
B-p.^^iHUri8  (Wc  I)  et  F-f^f-^JU 
—(hie  !)— 

The  rest  of  his  articulation  was  ef- 
fectually stopped  by  his  receiving, 
foil  in  tiie  face,  the  contents  of  what 
he  felt  to  be  a  baun  of  cold  water, 
eonferred,  it  appeared  to  him,  by  the 
hands  of  the  timid  bride ;  while,  at 


the  same  time,  a  voice  fhat  split  tin 
very  room  like  thunder  saluted  the 
group  with  a  blessing  from  the  Yli^ 
and  St  Patriek,  and  6ally-the-tm 
stood  beside  them,  who,  however,  le 
sooner  recognised  Hewitt,  wiUi  whose 
grasp  she  had  before  now  been  fiuni* 
liar,  than  she  set  up  a  shriek  in  wMdi 
-entreaty,  benedietion,  cnise,  oooi* 
plaint,  and  eonstematioii,  were  to 
vociferously  blended  that  it  weild 
have  alarmed  Erebus.  The  next  in- 
stant the  whole  house  above  snd 
around  them  was  heard  in  coounotioB; 
bells  rung,  and  were  inataiitly  aa- 
swered  by  the  iu>ise  of  heavy  bodies 
jumping  out  of  bed ;  windows  raisiBg; 
swvant-women  squalling ;  and  grooms 
rushing  madly  down-staos.  Ifiaa 
Tyrrel  sank  faiinting  on  the  spot ;  and 
Hewitt  had  but  time  to  treat  Sstt^- 
the-tin  to  a  parting  kick,  whidi  oqih 
yeyed  her  in  a  state  of  ooU^ifle  to  a 
SBiiali  bower  of  petorgoninms  at  the 
further  end  of  the  green-houac,  dng 
his  revarend  friend  throngh  the  vm- 
dow,  and  disq>pear,  when  the  whole 
eflfective  force  of  the  househoU  hmsk 
into  the  apaimeat. 


Cbaptbb  Y. 


We  have  long  been  persuaded,  not 
less  by  the  impartial  assurances  of 
jrespected  friends  than  by  our  own 
internal  convictions,  that,  if  we  pos- 
sess any  one  excellence  beyond 
another — and  our  talents  are  varied 
and  extraordinaiy — ^it  is  a  tendency 
to  dramatic  perfection.  And  albeit 
the  narrative  Arimanes  too  often 
mars  the  beneficent  desires  of  the 
dramatic  Oromasdes ;  yet  at  all  times 
we  endeavour  as  muish  as  in  us  lies 
to  adhere  to  those  venerable  obser- 
vances the  Unities,  so  long  and  no 
doubt  so  justly  objects  of  respect  and 
admiration.  In  the  present  tale,  al- 
though compelled  to  violate  the  unity 
of  lime,  we  have  hitherto  pret^ 
closely  adhered  to  that  of  Place,  our 
characters  having,  fbr  the  course  of 
some  pages,  hovered  within  and 
around  the  precincts  of  the  celebrated 
village  where  the  scene  opened, 
which  (although  a  hall,  or  some  spa- 
cious chamber,  might  be  a  little  nearer 
to  those  rules  the  classic  stage  so 
strictly  enforces)  we  fliitter  ourselves 


will  be  found  sufficiently  limited  f(a 
present  exigendea.  We  are  now, 
however,  about  to  take  alibnty  vith 
the  second  unity  by  traD^KHting  the 
reader  (may  we  hope  in  more  aenses 
than  one?)  to  a  spot  distant  from  our 
former  scene  some  six  or  d^t  miles, 
on  the  high  and  solitary  snnunit  ef 
Kiiworth  mountain,  in  that  place 
where  the  great  southern  road  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  winds  over  the  aocfir 
vity. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  land- 
scape in  question  may  best  be  con- 
veyed in  the  words  of  a  friend  wifeooi 
we  once,  in  an  hour  of  juvenile  ano- 
gance  and  self-exaltation,  induced  to 
aooompany  us  thither  in  ordo'  to 
astonish  him  with  what  we  coaeeiTed 
to  be  the  boundless  inmressiveDess 
and  glory  of  the  scene*  It  ha|>pcnwi 
to  be  rather  a  breezy  di^  toirards 
i^e  fjBli  of  the  leaf,  and  alter  a  pretty 
sharp  and  tedious  journey,  enlivened, 
however,  by  our  friend^s  various  and 
interesting  converse — ^for  he  had  been 
a  marvellous  traveller,  and  had  crossed 
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the  globe  from  SpiUbergen  to  Caflft-a* 
ria  in  one  direction,  and  circled  it 
fi-om  Fekin  to  Pern,  rid  Paris,  in 
anotlier — ^we  arrived  at  oar  point 
d<q>pui.  Having  allowed  him  time 
to  recover  from  what  we  felt  mast  be 
his  stapendoos  wonder  and  delight, 
we  ventured  to  enquire  ^^what  he 
tliought  of  that  f "  Whereupon,  sink- 
ing his  arms  to  the  elbows  in  the 
pt>ckets  of  his  Petersham,  and  doublmg 
himself  in  two,  as  if  seized  with  a 
cramp  in  the  stomacli,  he,  after  a 
short  altercation  with  himself,  replied 
in  a  tone  that  made  our  very  teeth  to 
chatter—"  No,  I  never — ^yes — now  I 
think  on't — ^there  is — there  is  one  slip 
of  wUdemess  in  Crim  Tartary  as  bcid^ 
as  to  howl  at  least,  but  this  beats  it 
oat  in  the  whinstoneJ** 

Ovar  this  howling  desert,  then,  we 
beg  to  present  to  oar  readers  Mr 
Corly  CahiU  travelling  slowly,  about 
dusk,  a  month  or  two  after  the  occur- 
rence which  took  place  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  He  was  waimly 
mnfled  in  his  great-coat  or  hody, 
and  mounted  on  a  very  high-boned 
horse,  whose  hoofs,  with  many  inter- 
jections of  stumble,  made  Uie  only 
noise  that  broke  the  dismal  stillness 
aroand.  The  summit  of  the  mountain 
passed,  the  traveller  began  to  descend 
the  soathem  side,  when,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  few  hundred  yards,  his  steed 
toed^  and  tumbled  the  rider  over  its 
head  as  softly  a5  if  it  were  his  favour- 
ite mode  of  alighting.  Mr  CahiU, 
having  taken  a  few  minutes^  time  for 
reflection,  on  his  face  and  hands, 
quietly  arose,  threw  the  bridle  over 
his  arm,  and  proceeded  to  walk  the 
very  short  remnant  of  the  journey. 
Toniing  aside  to  a  miserable  hovel 
on  the  road,  he  unbolted  the  half- 
door,  fastened  his  rein  to  the  latch, 
and  with  a  Dhieu^a-utJi^  or  *^  God  save 
7009*^  entered  the  hut.  It  was  in 
darkness,  save  where  around  a  large 
fire  that  was  flickering  half-smothered 
in  its  own  ashes,  sat  three  men,  at  a 
little  table,  sharing  between  them  a 
mng  of  poteen  wh^ky,  the  only  ves- 
sel on  the  table,  or  probably  in  the 
house. 

"How  long  you  wor  entirely!" 


said  one  of  the  men  (who  did  not 
move)  knocking  the  ashes  oat  of  his 
pipe,  as  the  traveller  entered. 

'^The  baste  thravelled  badly,''  re- 
plied  Curly ;  "  besides,  I  waited  for 
the  fall  of  the  evenin^'  as  I  was  loth  to 
be  seen  comin'  the  road." 

"Well,  an'  what's  on?"  asked 
another.  "  Be  quick  —  we're  not 
easy  here  so  close  to  the  road,  and 
it  '11  be  pitch-dark  with  us  across  the 
bog." 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  Cahffl,  "  the 
long  an'  the  short  of  it  is  this— they'i-e 
back  from  Dublin  at  the  Glebe  agin. 
The  Cap  ting  has  sure  word  from  her 
that  she'll  be  ready  to  go  away  with 
him  to-morrow  night  at  twelve.  Let 
ye  get  three  more  good  boys  an' 
watch,  an'  soon  as  ever  ye  hear  them 
gallop  from  the  gap  where  they'll 
mount — make  a  dash  for  the  house, 
she'll  be  shnre  to  leave  the  windy 
open,  an'  then — ^ye  have  her  mnrdher- 
in'  father — I  need  say  no  more^ 

"Pm  agin  the  blood  any  how," 
said  one  of  the  men ;  "  he  forgiv'  my 
brother  Mick  two  years'  'rear  of  tithe 
— an'  he  giv'  Jug  Sheedy  an'  her  two 
chUdher  a  cabin  an'  half  an  acre  o' 
garden  when  Buck  Rice  turned  her  off 
9ic  Clo'mel  estate  " 

"  Iss" said  another,  "  an*  the 

wife,  when  she  was  alive,  was  good 
to  the  poor.  As  far  as  smashin'  the 
place,  an'  makln'  a  fire  upon  the  stairs, 
an'  bringin'  away  the  tithe-books 
goes,  Pm  agreeable ;  but  I  vote  agin 
blood  unless  we  can't  help  it." 

"  Then  ye'll  not  get  a  rap  from 
ine,"  said  their  tempter. 

"  Bloor-an-nagers !  what  do  yon 
mean  ?  "  asked  a  third.  "  Will  you 
be  satisfied  if  we  giv'  him  a  beaten'?" 

"  No— I  won't,"  answered  CahilL 

"Nothin'  but  blood?  WeU,  PIl 
tell  you  what,  we'll  shplit  the  differ- 
ence— ^we'U  cut  the  ears  ov'  him — ^he 

was  always  hard  on  us — ^but  h to 

the  one  ov  us  will  go  farther;  he 
never  took  a  spade*  ov  ground  over 
a  man's  head  yet,  an'  he  don't  desarve 
it.  I  won't  say  but  he  hurt  many  a 
poor  boy  by  the  processes — still  thats 
law— but  the  villyans  that  go  to  eject 
creathores  out  of  house  an'  home"- 


*  The  length  of  a  spade's-handle'of  ground,  (y^mt  a  maitCs  head — i.  e. — out- 
Indding  the  tenant  in  poflseBsion,  by  offering  genorally  a  larger  rent  for  the  land 
out  of  which  he  is-aboot  to  be  c|)ected* 
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i^Well  — Tm  satisfied  with  the 
ears,"  muttered  Cahill.  ''It  '11  be 
some  satisfaction  for  my  handhred- 
an*-forty-8evia  pounds  eighteen-an'- 
tenpence,  including  costs,  of  the  last 
arrear ;  besides  he'll  suffer  in  losm' 


the  daughter.  FU  meet  you  here  sgaia 
afther  to-morrow  night,  this  hour,  aa' 
we'll  settle." 

And  Mr    Cahill,  remounting  liis 
steed,  rode  away. 


Chaptbb  VL 


He  did  not  journey  far.  A  mile 
further  oyer  the  mountain,  he  pulled 
up  before  a  lonely  public-house,  the 
only  abode  deserving  the  name  of 
habitable  that  then  existed  for  many 
miles  on  that  desolate  range  of  hills. 
It  was  of  a  very  suspicious  appear- 
ance, and  quite  as  questionable  a  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  Shopkeeper  seemed  to 
entertain  no  scruple  on  those  heads, 
for  he  alighted  and  entered  with  a 
pleasant  au*,  and  met,  from  numerous 
stragglers  who  were  loitering  in  the 
kitchen,  a  cheerful  reception. 

Curly,  having  cast  a  reconnoitring 
glance  through  the  place,  wiped  his 
mouth  softly  with  his  right  palm,  and 
before  he  withdrew  it  managed  to 
whisper  from  behind  it  to  mine  host — ; 

"  Is  he  within  jest  now?" 

*'  You'U  find  him  in  the  back  room ; 
he  has  been  askln'  for  you  this  half 
hour,"  was  as  gently  responded. 

Cm*ly  carelessly,  or,  as  he  would 
say  himself,  "  promiscuously,"  wan- 
dered across  the  ample  kitchen,  and, 
stumbling  heavily,  slipped,  as  if  by 
the  merest  accident,  through  a  door 
close  beside  him,  and,  closing  it  after 
him,  found  himself  alone  with  M%jor 
Hewitt,  late  of  the  2d  Brigade  of  Re- 
publican Artillery. 

That  gentleman  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  a  good  fire,  in  a  small 
apartment,  lighted  by  a  single  candle, 
which  stood  on  a  rude  mantelpiece. 
He  exhibited  some  slight  symptoms 
of  impatience  at  Curly 's  entrance, 
and,  like  the  desperado-gentlemen  of 
the  hut,  enquired  peevishlj  what  had 
delayed  him. 

"I'm  proud  to  see  you,  Capting," 
sud  Cahill  evasively;  "the  job  is  near 
finished  at  last,  I  hope  ?" 

"Yes,  to-morrow  night,  I  think. 
We  go  off  after  twelve,  provided  you 
don't  fail  in  having  the  horses  ready." 

"  Don't  fear  me  in  that.  Well, 
^tyvfJl  be  great  sport  inthnely— the  ould 
man's  tatteration  when  he  M6a  his 
ooUeen  gone."  And  Curly  was  obliged 


to  ll^end  himself  double  with  laughter. 
"  You'll  find  Ned  Burke  at  the  gap 
in  the  avenue-wall  with  two  as  gpod 
coults  as  there  is  in  the  baropy.  Bat, 
Capting,  when  it's  all  right,  an'  yoo 
settled  in  life,  you'll  not  forget  the 
friend  that  stood  by  yon  an'  helped 
you  to  thefortun'?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  his  own  revenge 
at  being  cast  in  a  law-suit  about  tea 
shillings'  worth  of  potato-tithe  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  most  upright  Curly." 

"  An'  where'll  you  take,  the  iHrideen 
— ^Miss  Katey — the  dailln'?"  stud 
Cahill  with  a  jocose  wink. 

"  Curse  you,  villain!  youTl  drive 
me  to  give  you  a  token  on  that  head 
of  yours  you'll  remember  until— yon 
see  me  again,  at  all  events,"  cried 
Hewitt  passionately.  "  Thank  God, 
I'm  'most  done  with  you.  Have  yoa 
brought  the  money?" 

"  Sorrow  a  sixpence,  jewel.  I  had 
the  arrears  an'  costs  to  pay  this  mor- 
nin',  a'n  I'm  run  dhry  teetotallj; 
that's  the  thmth." 

"  Then  all  my  plan's  gone  for  no- 
thing ! "  said  Hewitt.  "  In  the  fiend  s 
name,  what  brought  you  Aeiv,  thea?^ 

"  Jest  a  thrifle  o'  business  vp  the 
road,"  answered  Curiy,  "  an'  a  great 
wish  intirely  for  you,  Capting." 

"  And  .  «/i6  prepared  and  aD!" 
continued  Hewitt  abstractedly.  *'I 
thought  I  was  done  with  it  for  ever. 
.  .  Go  back,  I  implore  you,  Cahill 
and  raise  me  fifty  pounds  in  any  wi^. 
I  am  perfectly  penniless." 

"  I  couldn't  raise  you  fifty  farthens 
— ^I  could  not,  'pon  my  word  and  hon- 
our to  you,  Capting.'' 

"Then  I  give  up  the  business,"* 
replied  Hewitt. 

"An'  the  fair-haired  giileen,  an* 
her  goold,  an'  what's  bettho',  I  know, 
to  you,  her  goodwill ;  an'  the  land* 

an'  the  laugh  at  Lyraght" and 

Cahill  ran  on  rising  towards  his  di* 
max. 

"I  can't  stand  this;  d— n  yon,** 
cried  his  hearer.    *^  Since  yon  imt 
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aid  me,  I  most  try  the  old  treasoiy 
once  more." 

"  An*  you*re  the  boy  to  have  your 
dbnfts  honoured,  never  fear,  Cap- 
ting." 

"  Will  yon  escort  me  to  the  bank  ?  " 
ssked  Hewitt  with  a  savage  sneer. 

'^He!  he!  he!'*  langhed  thewor- 
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thy  Cahill.  '^  My  road  home  lies 
partly  that  way ;  an'  if  I  don't  lend 
yon  my  note-o'-hand,  at  all  events 
I've  no  objection  to  witness  the  deed, 
Capting." 

"  Gro  out  and  get  yonr  horse,  then, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes," 
said  Hewitt,  with  something  like  asigb. 


Chapter  VII. 


Iptost-chaise  with  two  stent  horses, 
aod  as  stent  a  man  to  drive  them, 
iras  standing  before  the  door  of  Jack- 
son's Inn,  in  the  then  little  village  of 
Fermoy,  at  the  close  of  a  dry  and 
frosty  February  day.  In  the  parlour 
of  the  inn,  two  or  three  gentlemen 
stood  watching  or  eagerly  convening 
with  a  couple  of  tall  and  powerful- 
looking  men,  who  were  engaged  with 
a  beef-steak,  which  it  seem^ — ^from 
a  watch  being  placed  before  them  on 
the  table — they  had  but  a  limited 
time  to  discuss. 

"  Then  yon  are  really  determined 
on  it,  Mr  Skelton?"  said  one  of  the 
standen-by  to  the  elder  and  busier  of 
the  banqueters. 

"  Qoite,"  answered  the  person  ad- 
dressed, speaking  as  rapidly  as  he  fed« 
"What's  to  be  done? — road  stopp'd 
np— business  checked— six  months 
gone— mails  cut  off— guard  killed — 

alarm  increasing" 

^^  If  it  continues  much  longer,"  in- 
teinipted  his  slower  companion,  ^^  all 
communication  with  the  capital  will 
be  at  an  end,  unless  a  blow  be  struck," 
hesaid,lookingronndhimlofti]y,^*that 
will  paralyze  the  enemy,  gentlemen." 
*;  Now  for  it,  Rudd,"  said  Skelton 
rising;  "  our  time's  up— twenty-five 
minutes  past  five,"  and  he  po&eted 
the  watch  by  which  he  counted. 

^^  I'm  your  man,"  answered  Rudd, 
as  be  swallowed  his  last   glass  of 
cherry,  and  jumped  up :  *^  have  you 
the  blunderbuss?" 
"  Ay  have  I." 

*^I  have  the  dirk  and  pistols, 
then:  so  bolt  at  once.  6ood-by, 
gentlemen ;"  and  without  waiting  for 
the  "  good-bys  "  and  "  successes  " 
that  were  showered  on  them,  Messrs 
Skelton  and  Rudd  hurried  into  the 
attendant    post-chaise,  and,    giving 


some  earnest  directions  in  a  whisper 
to  the  driver,  dashed  rapidly  over  the 
bridge  which  crossed  the  Blackwater, 
and  took  the  road  leading  north,  over 
Eilworth  mountain,  to  Dublin. 

Half  an  hour's  travelling  brought 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
the  road  began  to  ascend,  and  from 
this  spot  the  driver  was  instructed  to 
proceed  at  a  slow  pace.  The  night 
had  thoroughly  set  in,  both  dark  and 
foggy,  and  an  hour  elapsed  tediously^ 
in  winding  up  and  attaining  the  vast 
level  of  the  Wild.  As  they  had  no 
lamps,  though  desirous  now  to  ad- 
vance at  a  brisker  rate,  they  tvere 
compelled  to  keep  in  a  slow  and  can> 
tious  trot,  the  hearts  of  the  travellers, 
intrepid  as  they  seemed  to  be  a  short 
time  ago,  thumping  violently  every 
step  they  proceeded. 

After  various  short  pauses  to  avoid 
deep  ruts,  and  several  descents  by  the 
driver  to  free  his  horses'  hoofs  from 
the  loose  stones  that  lay  plentifully 
along  the  wretched  road— during  one 
of  which  he  seemed  to  hold  colloquy 
with  some  benighted  traveller — the 
carriage  had  nearly  crossed  the  long 
summit  of  the  desolate  hills,  when 
its  occupants  perceived  it  to  stop 
with  a  sudden  and  forcible  impulse, 
that  betokened  instant  danger.  Drop- 
ping the  glasses  at  once,  they  called 
loudly  to  the  driver  to  enquire  the 
cause. 

\^  There's  a  gentleman  here,"  re- 
plied the  man  in  a  timid  sullen  voice, 
"  houldin'  the  horses  heads,  that  says 
I  must  stop  here  a  spell."* 

**  How  many  of  'em  ?  "  asked  Skel- 
ton in  a  low  tone. 

"  Two,"  was  the  answer,  just  as  soft- 
ly; "one  a-horseback,  t'other  a-foot." 

"Here  we  are,  then!"  said  Rudd 
to  his  companion  in  a  feverish  whisper. 


8peU — a  very  short  space  of  time^  as  long  as  it  would  take  to  spell  a  word. 
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"  Yes ;  I  wish  'twas  over,"  was  the 
reply,  which  was  scarcely  breathed 
when  a  man  af^peared  at  the  right- 
hand  carriage-window,  and,  pnsflitt- 
ing  a  pistol,  said  in  a  strong  kmd 
Toice — 

«^  rm  sorry,  gentlem^  but  I  iMBi 
hare  your  money." 

"  Or  your  lives,"  added  a  man  on 
horseback,  blockmg  up  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chaise. 

"  This  is  very  hard,  sir,"  answered 
Rndd  hesitatlngiy — "  rery— hard— 
indeed;  however,  I  suppose  itaiuBt 
be  so :  perhaps  yon^il  be  good  enough 
to  come  ronnd  to  the  other  door  of 
the  chaise — ^my  Mend  here  is,  I  fiear, 
seriously  ill — 

*^  Certainly,"  said  tiie  robber,  who 
was  now  heard  walking  round  to  the 
door  already  oooupied  by  his  mounted 
companion. 

^^Areyousteady?"  whisperedRndd. 

**  As  steell "  answered  Skelton. 

^^  Then  slip  the  mnzeleof  the  blun- 
derbuss across  me,  and  the  moment 
the  door  is  wdl  opened,  when  I  raise 
my  arm  with  the  purse,  shoot  him 
dead  on  the  spot." 

The  click  of  a  trigger  was  the  sale 
reply: — tiie  highwayman  had  come 
round  to  the  door.  He  had  his  grai^ 
en  the  handle,  when  he  was  suddenlv 
struck  in  the  eyes  with  some  icy  liqnid, 
tiist  paused  him  to  swerve  violently 
aside,  dragging  open  the  door  at  liie 
same  moment.  There  was  a  teirific 
▼olley  from  the  carriage,  and  Cnriy 
Cahill,  receiving  the  greater  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  blunderlKns  in- 
tended for  his  friend,  dropped  heavily 
from  his  horse. 

Bndd  and  Skelton  instantly  s|muig 
out.  They  found  Hewitt  (for  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  have  anticipated  it 
was  he)  engaged  with  their  stalwart 
driver,  who  had  already  grappled  with 
him,  having,  before  he  could  recover 
from  his  shock,  as  well  as  surprise,  by 
a  well-directed  blow  knocked  the  pis- 
tol from  bis  hand,  and  closed  with  liim. 


The  nun  wonld  faaire  been  n0  match 
for  Hewitt ;  but  before  the  latter  oonki 
draw  aaeHier  pistol,  he  was  struck 
down  by  Rudd,  and,  with  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  Skelton,  handcuffed, 
and  secured  in  the  chaise. 

The  traveUers,  who  had  come  de- 
termined and  prepared  for  this  expe- 
dition,* now  struck  a  light,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  Cahill,  who  continued 
to  groan  heavily  where  he  had  fallen. 
He  seemed  to  bleed  inwaxdly,  baring 
been  wooaded  chiefly  in  the  chest  and 
stomach,  and  was  lifted  into  the  car- 
riage beside  his  captured  compsnioa, 
and  where  he  atanost  inatantiiy  ex- 
pired, having  squandered  his  list 
breath  m  a  feeble  laugh,  aad  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eonviction,  that  ^^  tie 
Capting  was  cashiered  at  lasL" 

The  traveUoFB  now  hwiied  ra* 
pidly  onwards,  convejring  with  dKS 
Sally- the -tittf  whom,  having  been 
ben^ifated  on  her  return  from  some 
country-fair,  the  driver  (aa  «ld  ao- 
quaintance)  had  OTertakm  aaA  gbea 
a  lift  to  on  the  bar  beside  iiiia- 
aetf,  aad  wiwaB  elemental  piety,  for 
once  not  ill-timed,  waa  the  BMans  of 
•saving  Hewitt's  exit.  Leaving  Ca- 
liitt's  body  at  the  very  roadatde-hot 
where  he  had  so  lately  planned  Ms 
Tillanous  revenge,  they  oonliBaed 
their  course  to  Ctogfaeen ;  and  being 
informed  that  the  nearest  nagistnie 
was  the  rector  of  the  paiidL,  about 
xnne  o^ckick  at  night  liiey  entered  ^ 
Tyrrel's  parionr,  where,  tko«|^  slill 
suflfering  under  her  fatfaer'a  vas^Mkm^ 
Katey  was  presiding  at  the  tea-tafak 
to  Lyaasht  and  his  unde,  and  beg^ 
to  introdnoe  to  the  Reverend  Jastice^s 
notioe,  the  person  who  aocompaaied 
them — the  dreaded  and  notorious 
freebooter,  Roderick  OUanhm,  who 
had  been  so  many  meiiths  the  tenor 
of  all  who  travelled  Kilwotth  moun- 
tains— and  who,  on  «  previous  oc- 
casion, had  been  udiered,  la  an  isu- 
Slnary  way,  to  his  aoqnaintance  &$ 
(ajor  Fergus  Hewitt,  commiaaoDtf 


*  An  achieyement  similar  to  that  here  described  actually  took  place  alymt  the 
same  period  nearly  on  the  same  spot.  It  was  planned  and  executed  by  two  pw- 
sons  living  at  a  town  mentioned  in  the  tale,  and  terminated  in  the  instant  death 
of  the  unlucky  highwayman,  whose  body  they  placed  in  their  vehicle,  and  broiight 
back  with  them  in  an  hour  or  two  from  the  time  they  set  out.  In  the  present  ij, 
.  such  a  deed  (thus  premeditated)  would  be  deservedly  termed  a  rash  and  cruel  ait 
—the  lawless  and  unprotected  state  of  that  country,  however,  at  the  time,  led  it 
t#  be  considered^^e  believe-Ht  laudable  ena. 
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to   Mononia   from    the    FroTision&l 
Government. 

Hewitt  (or  O'Hanlon)  was  tried  at 
the  ensuing  Tippcrary  Assizes,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  law  at  that  period,  there  were 
so  many  palliating  circumstances 
pleaded  in  his  favour  at  the  trial — 
particularly  a  popular,  and  we  believe 
a  not  altogether  unfounded  eulogium, 

gince  grown  into  an  apothegm  in 
at  country,)  that  "  He  robbed 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor," 
iuid  so  many  persons  of  distinction, 
who  had  known  him  at  one  time  as  a 
performer  on  the  Dublin  stage,  came 
forward  to  interest  themselves  in  his 
behalf— that  he  escaped  with  trans- 
portation for  life.  He  ultimately  con- 
dncted  himself  with  such  propriety  at 
Sydney,  that  he  obtained  a  free  par- 
don— and  lived  to  amass  some  pro- 
,  perty,  and  settle  in  that  colony.  Pre- 
Tious  to  his  quitting  Ireland,  he  con- 
veyed to  Miss  Tyrrel,  by  the  hands 
4>f  her  father,  a  few  lines  explanatory 
of  portions  of  his  conduct  and  career, 
and  which  concluded  with  the  assur- 
ance, that,  next  to  one  nameless  and 
bitter  regret,  he  most  deeply  lamented 
the  injupr  he  had,  were  it  in  only  in  Aer 
estimation,  inflicted  on  the  cause  of 
brave  and  unfortunate  men,  by  pass- 
ing himself  as  an  adherent  of  Kobert 
Emmett's,  and  the  affair  of  1803— 
with  neither  of  which,  he  declared, 
bad  he  had  any  connexion. 


Katey  Tyrrel  recovered  so  rapidly 
from  the  sliock  and  illness  that  suc- 
ceeded the  appearance  oJF  Hewitt  as  a 
prisoner  in  her  father's  parlour,  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  her  wounded 
j)ride  and  convicted  folly  annihilated 
at  once  that  affection  for  a  highway- 
man which  she  would  have  had  no 
scruple  of  bestowing  on  a  Major  of 
the  Kepublican  Brigade.    Her  father, 
grateful  that,  before  it  was  too  late, 
he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
atoning  for  past  severity,  no  less  than 
former  indulgence,  restored  her  speed- 
ily to  favour.    Katey  profited  largely 
by  the  lesson  her  giddiness  and  ob- 
stinacy had  receiv^.    She  became  a 
steady  and  domestic  character,  and  in 
due  time  saved  herself  the  trouble  of 
looking  out  a  wife  for  Lysaght  Os- 
borne   among    her    neighbours,    by 
marrying  him  herself.     They  conti- 
nued to  reside  with  her  father,  who 
survived  to  such  an  extreme  old  age 
as  to  see  all  feuds  between  himself 
and  his  parishioners  extinguished  by 
the  Composition  Act. 

Sally-tho-tin,  as  often  as  her  va- 
grant disposition  admitted  of  it,  had 
always  a  comer  in  Katey  Osborne's 
kitchen ;  and  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  woman's  heart  not  to  say,  that  this 
protection  was  afforded  her  not  a  whit 
the  less  warmly  and  permanently,  for 
having  been  instrumental  (however 
anconsciously)  in  saving  the  life  of 
Hewitt. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THJB  PENINSULA. 


In  England,  where  politics  are  so 
l^erally  and  largely  discussed,  where 
in  fact  they  form  the  only  subject  up- 
on which  most  men  appear  disposed 
or  competent  to  converse,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  well 
informed  concerning  the  social  and 
political  state  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean countries.  But  we  have  fre- 
quently observed,  that  even  amongst 
those  who  display  the  most  varied 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  there  are  very 
i^Yf  w^ho  either  possess  or  pretend  to 
any  thing  like  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula. 


Yet  there  are  obvious  reasons  why 
Englishmen  ought  to  be  more  con- 
versant with  Spanish  affairs  Uian 
with  those  of  any  other  European 
state— our  nearest  neighbours,  per- 
haps, excepted.  Here  is  a  countiy 
about  which  we  have  been  fighting 
or  diplomatizing,  almost  without  in- 
termission, since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century ;  a  country  to 
which,  by  its  intestme  broils  and  fre- 
quent political  changes,  the  attention 
of  the  English  public  has  been  con- 
tinually directed^  while  that  of  the 
monied  and  commercial  classes  hiis 
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been  spedally  attracted  to  it  by  the 
frequent  flactnations  and  consequent 
speculation  in  what  are  facetiously 
termed  Spanish  Securities^  and  by  the 
oft -revived  but  hitherto  fallacious 
expectation  of  a  commercial  treaty.. 
When  these  sources  of  interest  are 
considered,  it  does  seem  singular  that 
80  few  persons  should  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  investigate  the  real 
state  of  Spain  in  all  its  various  rela- 
tions ;  and  that  of  those  who  have 
gone  thither  with  that  view,  none 
should  have  produced  a  book  fully 
elucidating  Spanish  affairs  to  the  nu- 
merous classes  in  England  which  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  them.  The 
probable  cause  of  this  is,  that  no 
country  has  been  so  difficult  to  follow 
and  comprehend  through  all  its  count- 
less changes ;  an  indispensable  key 
to  which  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  national  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  knowledge  is  doubly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  at  a  period  when,  as 
now,  the  people  and  the  institutions 
of  Spain  arc  in  a  state  of  transition. 

It  is  a  truism  which,  at  first  sight, 
looks  like  a  paradox,  that  contemporary 
history  is  the  most  difficult  to  write. 
Time,  which,  in  its  more  extended  lapse, 
destroys  and  obliterates — previously, 
by  successive  operations,  purifies  and 
enlightens ;  classes  men  and  events ; 
elevates  the  important  and  the  true ; 
and  gives  praise  and  obloquy  to  whom 
they  are  severally  due.  And  in  the 
Peninsula,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  is  this  kind  of  classification 
requisite.  Amidst  the  various  parties 
and  factions,  the  strange  contradic- 
tions of  the  national  character,  the 
interminable  web  of  intrigue  and  po- 
litical manoeuvre,  how  arduous  the 
task  to  unravel  the  truth,  to  throw  a 
dear  light  upon  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  Spain,  and  explain  the  hid- 
den and  complicated  machinery  by 
which  many  of  the  recent  events  in 
that  country  have  been  brought 
about ! 

We  have  now  lying  before  us  a 
book  in  which  this  task  has  been  at- 
tempted, and,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  by  no  means  without  success. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  evi- 
dently passed  a  considerable  time  in 
he  Peninsula;  and,  after  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people^  has  studied 


the  peculiarities  of  their  manners, 
feelings,    and    institutions,    with   a 
keen  and  observant  eye.    The  result 
of  his  observations  ho  lias  committed 
to  paper  pretty  much  as  they  were 
made ;  so  at  least  we  infer  from  the 
style  of  his  book,  which,  without  be- 
ing on  any  regular  plan,  touches  upon 
every  subject  connected  with  Spain, 
nearly,  as  it  would   appear,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  chanced  to  oome 
uppermost  in  the  writcr^s  mood  of  the 
moment.   The  frequent  change  which 
this  occasions,  from  grave  subjects  to 
gay,  and  vice  versd^  serves,  perhaps  ts 
well  as  any  more  regularly  precon- 
ceived plan  could  have  done,  to  cairv 
the  general  reader  pleasantly  throagn 
two  rather  copious  volumes;  in  whidi, 
whatever  may  be  their  defidendes, 
there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  variety; 
while  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written  has  about  it  a  characteristic 
vigour  and  originality,  and  at  times 
a  considerable  degree  of  hnmonr.  We 
are  not  informed  how  long  the  author 
has  lived  in  Spain ;  but  we  suspect  that 
his  residence  there  has  been  of  consi- 
derable duration,  and  that  he  has  he- 
come  in  some  degree  BlspcmoHsado, 
We  infer   this  from    an  occasional 
foreign   idiom ;    from    his    intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  various 
classes,  which  only  a  long  residence  in 
the  country  could  have  brought  in  his 
way ;  and  from  a  familiarity  with 
Spanish  proverbial  language,  whkh 
now  and  then  breaks  out  in  an  amus- 
ing   and  Sancho-like   passage.     Bi 
short,  the  whole  book  is  characteristie 
both  of  the  man  who  has  written  it» 
and  of  the  people  whom  it  describes. 
Commencing  with  the  fall  of  £s- 
partero,  the  first  twenty  chapters  of 
the  first  volume  are  chiefly  pditical 
in  their  nature ;— containing  explana- 
tions of  the  various  circumstanoes 
attending  the  above  event ;  details  of 
the  state  of  parties,  of  the  intrigms 
against  Olozaga,  and  his  final  over^ 
throw  by  the  Camarilla  of  the  day; 
the  history  of  Camarillas  generally, 
and  Sketches  of  several  of  the  most 
prominent  actors  upon   the  Spanish 
political  stage.    The  figoratiTe  sini- 
fication  of  the  word  camariOa^  which, 
in  its  literal  sense,  means   a  little 
chamber,  is  almost  too  well  knowa, 
even  out  of  Spain,  for  an  explanatioa 
of  it  to  be  necessary.   Since  the  foor- 
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teeDth  centnry,  the  days  of  Alonzo 
theEleventh,  and  the  beantifiil  Leonor 
de  Gnsman,  it  has  been  the  wont 
of  l^anish.  monarchs,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, to  mle,  and  often  to  be  mled, 
bj  cabals  or  coteries  composed  of  an 
indeterminate    number  of  courtiers. 
We  find  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  society  taking  in  tnm  their  share 
of  this  back-stairs  inflaence ;  priests 
and  soldiers,  jesoits,  nobles,*  and  law- 
yers, and  not  nnfreqnently  women, 
composed  the  coortier-conclayes  that 
gOTemed  the  mlers  of  Spain,  sent 
their  own  foes  to  the  scaffold  or  dnn- 
geon,  and  raised  their  own  friends  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.    In 
conformity  with  this  time-hononred 
tradition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
DO  sooner  was  Espartero   expelled 
finom  Spain  than  Christina  hastened 
to  send  creatnres  of  her  own  to  Mad- 
drid,  to  watch   over   her  interests 
pending  her  own  arrival,  and  to  in- 
trigue against  those  who  should  ap- 
pear disposed  to  thwart  her  designs 
and  line  of  policy;  to  form,  in  short, 
a  Camarilla,    lliis'was  soon  done. 
**It  was  composed  of  Narvaez,  the 
Marchioness  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  Yal- 
verde,  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Juan 
Bonoso  Cortes,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  named  Calvet — ^all  futhful  ad- 
herents of  Christina,  Moderados  in 
their  politics,  and  strongly  tinged  with 
absolutist  principles,  although  most 
hostile  to  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos.*' 
These   half-dozen  intriguing   spirits 
soon  carved  out  for  themselves  abun- 
dant and  mischievous  employment. 
The  then  minister,  Lopez,  the  same 
whose  famous  amnesty  project  caused 
the  downfall  of  E^artero,  alike  averse 
to  encounter  their  opposition  or  to 
truckle  to  them  in  his  government, 
rengned  his  office  although  possess- 
ing a  strong  majority  in  the  Cortes ; 
and  OliSzaga,  took  his  place,  having 
been  himself  designated  by  Lopez  as 
the    most  fitting   man.      The   new 
premier  trusted  to  his  energies  and 
talents  to  make  head  against  the  Ca- 
marilla; but  he  had  underrated  the 
ingennity  and  cunning  of  the  latter ; 
and,  still  more,  the  hatred  borne  to 
him  by  Queen  Christina.  This  hatred 
he  had  excited  to  a  deadly  extent, 
when  ambassador  at  Paris  in  the  time 
of  Espartero,  by  demanding  the  ex- 
pnlsion  of  Ferdinand's  widow  from 


the  French  capital,  on  the  ground  of 
her  plottings  and  attempts  to  revo- 
lutionize Spain.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, no  attention  was  paid  to  these 
demands  by  Louis  FfaiUppe,  who  was 
far  better  affected  to  Christina  than 
to  Espartero ;  and  the  cunning  dow- 
ager remained  snug  at  the  Hotel  de 
Courcelles,  hatching  plots  agamst  the 
existing  government  of  Spain— plots 
in  the  carrying  out  of  which  she  was 
largely  fuded  by  FreiTch  gold  and 
French  counsels.  But  she  neither 
forgot  nor  forgave  016zaga's  inter- 
ference ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  than  her  ad- 
herents opened  their  batteries  upon 
him  with  unusual  vigour.  So  effec- 
tual was  their  fire,  that  OMzaga,  who 
took  office  on  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember, was  dismissed  fi*om  it  on  the 
twenty -ninth; — one  week's  tenure. 
The  absurd  history  of  the  violence 
employed  by  him  to  obtain  the 
Queen's  signature  to  a  decree  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cortes  is  well 
known,  as  are  also  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  crush  him,  even  after 
his  expulsion  from  the  ministry  had 
been  obtained  by  this  pitiful  pretext 
— a  pretext  at  once  disgraceful  to 
the  artful  and  unprincipled  fratners, 
and  injurious  in  the  highest  degree 
to  Queen  Isabel,  one  of  whose  first 
acts,  after  her  majority  had  been  de- 
clared, was  thus  made  to  be  the  at- 
testation of  a  gross  and  shameless 
falsehood.  In  tiie  long  and  stormy 
debate  that  ensued  in  the  Cortes, 
016zaga  amply  confirmed  all  parties 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  and  utterly  confounded 
his  enemies.  What  they  could  not 
accomplish  by  public  means,  the  lat- 
ter now  attempted  to  bring  about  by 
underhand  ones — namely,  016zaga's 
destruction  in  a  literal  as  well  as  a 
political  sense ;  and  after  one  or  two 
narrow  escapes  from  assassination, 
the  ex-premier  was  advised  by  his 
friends  to  withdraw  from  Spain. 
**  Portugal  presented  the  readiest  asy- 
lum; and  following  very  nearly  the 
course  of  the  Tagus,  the  exile,  escort- 
ed by  twenty  well-armed  contra- 
bandists, came  by  way  of  Talavera 
and  Coria  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  trader,  with  copious 
saddle-bags,  and  crossing  the  little 
river  Herjas  into  the  Portuguese  pro- 
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Tince  of  BcinLi  was  soon  in  CasteUo 
Branco."^  Olozaga  was  used  to  this 
sort  of  thin^,  having  already  had  to 
fly  for  his  life  in  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand. On  thM  occasion  he  drove  ont 
of  Madrid  in  the  disgnise  of  a  Gale* 
8ero,  in  company  with  his  friend  Gar- 
cia, the  then  intendant  of  police,  who 
was  also  obliged  to  fly  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Camarilla  of  the  day. 
lliey  reached  Coronna  in  safety, 
and  embarked  for  England ;  the  facile 
Tersatility  with  which  Olozaga  had 
smoked,  joked,  and  dnmk  his  way, 
ad^ting  himself  to  the  hnmoun  of 
an  he  met,  and  supporting  adnurably 
liis  assumed  character,  having  in  no 
small  degree  contcflNited  to  save  them 
from  detection. 

The  aocoont  omr  anthor  gives  of 
Queen  Isabel  is  any  thing  but  a  fi^ 
vonrable  one ;  although  we  have 
much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  sab* 
stantially  correct.  Wilful  and  pet- 
tish, at  times  obstinate,  deficient  in 
intelligence  as  well  as  temper,  and 
above  all,  disnmvlada^  a  dissembler. 
Ugly  words  these ;  but  if  it  be  true 
that  children  inherit  their  parents* 
Tirtnes  and  vices,  what  better  could 
be  expected  fixmi  the  ofEspring  of  a 
Ferdinand  and  a  Christina?  Lideed 
it  will  be  fortunate  for  herself  and  her 
people,  if,  at  a  later  period  of  this 
child-qneen^s  life,  there  are  not  a  few 
more  failings  to  be  added  to  the  above 
list — ^already  sufficiently  long.  At 
present,  artfulness  and  insincerity 
seem  her  chief  friults — no  trifling  ones, 
certainly ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
a  want  of  heart,  very  unusual  in  a 
girl  of  such  tender  age,  and  which  is 
perh^w  the  worst  symptom  In  her 
character.  It  has  been  frequently 
and  strongly  elemplifled  in  her  con- 
duct to  those  nearest  her  person. 
Previously  to  the  anti-Christina  revo- 
lution of  1840,  the  Marquesa  de  Santa 
Cruz  was  her  governess,  and  to  her 
^e  young  Queen  appeared  mudi  at- 
tached. But  when  the  Marchioness 
left  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  Isabel  never  made  an  enquiry 
after  her,  receivincMadameMina  with 
just  the  same  degree  of  apparent 
affection  that  she  had  shown  to  her 
pr^seding  governess.  Whilst  Espar- 
tero  was  Kegent,  she  professed  un- 
bounded attachment  to  him,  insisted 
on  having  th^  portrait  of  her  ^^  caro 


amiffo^  hung  in  her  room,  and  seem- 
ed proud  of  showing  it  to  all  her  visi- 
tors. The  wheel  went  round ;  Nar- 
vaez  was  at  Madrid,  and  the  Duke  of 
Victoria  a  refugee  on  board  the  Mala- 
bar. The  Sefiora  de  Mina  was  dis- 
missed, and  her  royal  pupil  took  kare 
of  her  with  the  same  absence  offer- 
ing that  she  had  shown  when  sepa- 
rated fipom  the  Marchioness  of  Saata 
Crua : — 

'^  ^  Since  you  are  leaving  me,^  she 
said,  *I  must  make  you  a  preseat' 
And  away  she  ran  to  take  doiwu  Uia 
portrait  of  her  very  '  dear  friend^  £s- 
partero,  which  precious  tcEc  she 
handed  over  to  h^  ootgoing  Ajft, 
saying  'Keep  this  portrait,  seSora*, 
it  will  be  better  in  yoor  poaneMion 
than  mine  1 ' " 

Taken  to  a  buU-fight,  her  youthfal 
mj^esty  of  Spain  was  delisted  be- 
yond measure,  ei^yinff  the  saffoinga 
of  maddened  bulU  and  gored  hoiMS 
with  as  much  sest  as  coidd  havebeea 
shown  by  her  illastrioiia  and  respect- 
able frither.  Unfortunately,  oil^-da- 
^  are  out  of  date,  or  tlisy  mi^ 
serve  to  vary  her  pastinas.  As  it  is, 
she  is  obliged  to  fill  up  ber  leisore  by 
the  consumption  of  oonfectioBexy,  « 
whidi  she  has  a  constant  and  atau- 
dant  supply  on  hand.  *'*'  This  pastiy- 
cook  museum,  which  extends  over 
eveiy  i^partment  of  the  palaee,  con- 
tains some  most  interesdng  sped- 
mens— the  tertas,  or  tarts,  of  Moroa, 
the  most  celebrated  in  S^ain;  the 
panei  pintodos^  or  painted  bois,  of 
Salamanca;  the  PmdiaL  qfmkres,  or 
Carnival  andEaster  dainties ;  the  hard 
iurrones  of  Alicant,  oorapoeed  of  al- 
monds, nut -kernels,  filberts,  and 
roasted  diestnuts,  intermixed  with 
honey  and  sugar ;  dukes  of  ooooa-aat 
frosted  with  sugar;  roasted  abaoadfi; 
aoefliaiMw,  a  pecuUarly  nioa  soit  of 
filbert,  whole  and  in  powder;  m^jor^ 
or  spiced  bread ;  the  delieioas  di€CM 
called  jifona;  pomegranate  jelly; 
hlamh  de  ku^oos,  or  sweetened  yolka 

0^  ^S8i"  ^^  ^  ^^  When  in  a 
good  humour,  she  makes  presents  of 
Qiese  delicacies  to  the  persons  about 
her;  and  the  degree  of  favour  m  which 
her  courtiers  stand,  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  cakes  and  sagar- 
sticks  bestowed  upon  theuL  Xo  |£k« 
is  secure  from  ^e  invasion  of  ttese 
sweets ;  even  in  the  oaundl-chamber. 
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while  dkpatcbing  business  wkh  the 
ministerB,  she  is  sononiided  by  them^ 
'^  and  the  confection  of  decrees,  and 
disenssioD  of  dainties,  proceed  pari 

The  abundance  of  the  comfits  and 
the  badness  of  tbe   eonnsellors  by 
which  the  poor  child  is  environed, 
menace  grievons  ininry  both  to  mind 
and  body,  heart  and  stomach.     A 
pappet  in  the  hands  of  factions,  liring 
fipom  her  earliest  childhood  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  intrigne  and  falsehood, 
^the  iisiial  atmosphere  of  Spanish 
0Q«rt8  and  camarillas,  how  was  she 
to  escape  the  contagion?    Her  eda- 
calion  seems  also  to  have  been  griev- 
OQsly  negleeted.     When  Argaellea 
was  her  geiremor,  sbe  was  indocile 
and  rafractory;   nnder  the  care  el 
Oldsaga  she   only  remahied  three 
monllis.  Her  female  instroetorSy  with 
the   exception  of  the  Conntess   oi 
Mina,  hare  been  women  of  equivocal 
repatation,  seeking  to  advance  them- 
selves  and  their  friends,  and  teaching 
their  papil  few  lessons  bat  those  oi 
dtssimDlation.   To  aggrarate  the  evil, 
during  the  three  years  of  Christma's 
es.ile,  that  princess  was  allowed  to  be 
m  constant  correspondence  with  her 
daughter,  and  of  course  lost  no  oppor* 
tanily  of  inspiring  her  with  a  dislike 
of  her  own  political  enenues,  the  Fro* 
gresistas.   These  latter,  however,  be- 
ing in  power,  and  about  the  person  of 
the  young  Qoeen,  she  was  obliged  at 
least  to  appear  friendly  with  them, 
and  wae  thus  ^*  taught  to  be  falso  and 
artfol  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  trained  by  events  to  deceit." 

The  chapter  headed  ^  Narvaea  "  is 
extremely  interesting,  giving  graphic 
sketches  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  living  ^ntards.  In  Narvaea 
we  find  the  fanlts  and  the  virtues  of 
the  soldier  of  fortune ;  prompt  deci- 
sion, great  energy  and  determuiation, 
on  the  one  hand — cruelty,  impoli<7, 
and  yiolenoe,  on  the  other.  His  cha- 
racter has  made  him  popular  with  a 
portion  of  the  army,  and  oyer  the 
officers,  in  particular,  he  exercises 
great  Influence.  His  severities,  how- 
ever, especially  his  shooting  eight 
men  the  autumn  before  last,  for  de- 
manding what  had  been  solemnly 
pronsised  them,  permission  to  quit  the 
service,  have  lost  him  many  adheh 
rents,  and  made  him  numerous  ene- 


mies m  the  ranks.  But  his  deadly 
foes,  and  those  from  whom  he  has 
the  most  to  fear,  are  the  Ex-National 
Guards  of  Madrid.  Their  hatred  of 
him  is  unlimited,  and  savage  beyond 
oonception,  founded  upon  yarious 
causes,  any  one  of  which  is,  with 
Spaniards,  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 
Their  confidence  betrayed,  their  arms 
taken  from  them,  themselves  reck- 
lessly sabred  and  bayoneted  when 
assembled  for  the  most  peaceable 
purposes — ^tbese  and  many  other  in- 
juries will  never  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given by  the  Madrilefios.  We  in 
England  are  now  so  accustomed  to 
hear  of  bloodshedding  and  ontrage  in 
the  Peninsula,  that  we  have  begun  to 
consider  it  idmost  as  a  matter  of 
oonrse,  and  scaroely  accord  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  the  horrors  of  to- 
day, which  are  no  worse  than  those 
of  yesterday,  and  may  probably  be 
snrpassed  by  those  of  to-morrow. 
Yet,  if  we  except  a  portion  of  the 
period  of  Espartero's  rule,  there  are 
no  three  months  in  the  history  of 
Spain  for  the  last  ten  years,  which 
would  notf  if  transplanted  into  the  an- 
nals of  any  other  country,  ((xm  an  era 
of  bloodshed.  Since  the  advent  of 
Narvaes  to  power,  although  the  vigour 
of  his  government  has  prevented  civil 
war  and  checked  insurrection,  that 
has  only  been  accomplished  by  a  sys- 
tem of  despotic  cruelty  worthy  of  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  the  Well-beloved. 
Countiesd  instances  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  assertion.  Execu- 
tions, like  that  of  Zurbano  and  his 
family,  have  be^i  defended  by  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  sufferers  were  rebels 
against  the  established  government  of 
t^  country,  and  as  such  deserved 
the  fate  they  met.  Bather  a  flimsy 
argument,  it  appears  to  us,  in  a 
country  in  which  revolution  flourishes 
as  an  evergreen  plant.  How  is  it  t^ 
be  decided  which  is  the  rightful  go- 
vernor, and  which  the  usurper  ?  who 
shall  say  whether  those  in  power  are 
there  by  right  as  well  as  might ;  or 
whether  they  are  merely  successful 
rebels,  banditti  on  a  large  scale,  who 
have  seized  upon  place  and  power 
with  as  much  justice,  and  by  the  same 
violent  means,  as  highwaymen  of  in- 
ferior grade  possess  themselves  of 
the  purses  of  travellers  ?  But  even 
if  we  concede  this  point,  and  admit 
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fhat  whdever  holds  the  reins,  though 
but  from  yesterday,  and  with  a  blood- 
stained hand,  is  justified  in  slaughter- 
ing by  wholesale  all  who  show  a  dis- 
position to  drag  him  down  again,  it 
will  still  be  impossible  to  paUiate  the 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  Narvaez.    The  inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  lured  out  of  their  houses  by 
the  bait  of  some  joyous  festival,  the 
streets  hung  with  banners  and  strew- 
ed with  fiowers,  the  fountains  play- 
ing wine  and  milk — on  all  sides  rejoi- 
cings   and  festivity;   the  ingaucitmt 
light-hearted  CastiJians  forgetting  for 
a   while   the   misfortunes   of    their 
country,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
the   unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the 
moment.  But  there  are  those  amongst 
them  who  will   soon  trouble  their 
pleasures ;  agents  of  their  rulers,  tu- 
tored to  excite  them  to  some  appa- 
rently rebellious  demonstration.     A 
shout  or  two,  interpreted  as  indicative 
of  disaffection,  and  caught  up  by  an 
excitable    mob;    and    immediately 
battalions    appear  upon  the  jf^aza^ 
dragoons  gallop  out  or  the  side  streets, 
bayonets   are   lowered    and   sabres 
bared,  and  amidst  the  clatter  of  the 
charge,  the  screams  of  women  and 
tiie  oaths  of  men,  the  festal  garlands 
are  trodden  under  foot,  and  blood 
reddens  the  pavement.    '*  On  many 
-a  Jiesta,  or  day  of  saints,"  says  our 
author,  ^^  which  Spain  regards  as  of 
special  holiness,  plots  and  snares  were 
thickly  strewn  around  the  people's 
footsteps ;  murder  lurked  beneath  the 
wreath  of  festivity,  and  the  day  which 
began    in    prayer,    concluded   with 
mourning." 

During  the  three  days'  rejoicings  on 

occasion  of  the   Queen's   majority, 

scenes  of  this  sort  occurred.    ^^  They 

invited  us  to  a  ball,"  said  the  people 

in  the  true  Madrileflo  spirit — **  they 

invited  us  to  a  ball,  and  we  had  to 

assist  at  a   funeral."     The   object 

sought  to  be  obtained  by  such  barba- 

Tous  means,  was  the  intimidation  of 

the  populace,  and  the  deterring  of  re- 

Tolutionists  and  progresistas.     The 

suppression  of  the  national  guard  pro- 

•  duced  another  o^&oroto,  or  disturbance. 

A    crowd    assembled,     and   moved 

through  the  streets,  giving  vivas  for 

the  constitutional  Queen,  and  mueras 

for  the  ministers  an^  the  traitors. 

Karvaez  asked  no  better  chance  lYian 


this.  Out  tamed  the  palace  guard, 
composed  of  strong  bodies  of  infan- 
try and  cavalry,  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  charged  the  mob,  which, 
although  principally  composed  of 
national  guardsmen,  was  unarmed, 
save  with  a  few  bayonets  and  knives. 
In  all  the  adjacent  streets,  people  were 
running  for  their  lives ;  and  the  con- 
gregations, which  were  then  just 
leaving  mass — ^for  this  occurred  on  a 
Sabbath  morning — recoiled  for  safety 
into  the  churches. 

As  a  politician,  Narvaez  is  unques- 
tionably an  obstinate  and  unscrupu- 
lous dunce,  who  feels  his  incompe- 
tency to  rule  by  any  means  but  the 
sword,  and  has  substituted  a  tyranni- 
cal dictatorship  supported  by  bay- 
onets, for  the  legal  and  constitutional 
government  of  Spain.    In  a  military 
point  of  view  he  is  more  respectable, 
although  even  as  a  general  his  ex- 
ploits have  been  few  and  little  heard 
of.    In  his  brief  campaign  against  the 
Esparterists,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  showing  more  than  activity  and 
daring;  since  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  measur- 
ing strength   and  generalship  with 
Seoane  and  Zurbano  at  Tontjon  de 
Ardos,  the  troops  under  those  two 
leaders  came  over  to  him.     During 
the  War  of  Succession,  he  gave  proof 
of  some   skill  as  an   organizer  of 
armies  of  reserve,  and  even  fought 
a  gallant  and  successful  battle  with 
Gromez  at  Majaceite  in  Andalusia,  in 
which,  if  one  might  believe  the  lying 
Spanish  bulletins,  he  nearly  swept 
the  Carlists  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  mauled  them  a 
little ;  but  neither  that  nor  the  various 
other  decisive  overthrows   recorded 
by  gazettes,  prevented  Gomez  from 
returning  to  the  Basque   provinces 
with  a  considerable  force  at  his  back, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  booty. 

It  will  be  contrary  to  all  precedent 
in  modem  Spanish  history,  if  Nar- 
vaez's  career  terminates  otherwise 
than  by  a  violent  death,  met,  in  all 
probability,  at  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  at  those  of  some  disgusted 
adherents  of  his  own.  The  deaths  of 
Carlos  de  Espaiia,  slain  by  his  own 
escort  on  his  way  to  the  French  fron- 
tier ;  of  Moreno — the  butcher  of  Tor- 
ryos,  Lopez  Pinto,  Florez  Calderon, 
and  fifty  other  martyrs — himself  mur- 
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dered  in  the  wood  of  Vera  by  the 
baadit  followers  of  the  savage  priest 
£cheYerria;  these,  and  fifty  similar 
instances,  are  events  but  of  yesterday; 
It  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
Madrilefios  how  they  porsned  the 
stem  Qaesada  to  his  place  of  refogOr- 
Quesada  who,  alone  and  by  his  single 
energy^  had  cleared  the  streets  of  an 
excited  populace,  and  stopped  a  revo- 
lotion  for  one  whole  day ;  how  they 
dragged  him  forth,  piecemeal  it  may 
almost  be  said,  and  with  his  severed 
fingers  stirred  the  bowl  in  which  they 
toasted  the  downfall  of  tyrants.  Be* 
tween  Qaesada  and  Narvaea  there  is 
more  than  one  point  of  resemblance. 
Their  deaths,  also,  may  be  alike. 

The  sketdies  pf  Spanish  political 
men,  the  various  party  leaders  and 
conq>icaons  senators  of  the  day,  are 
done  with  much  spirit  and  cleverness, 
and  g^ ve  an  excellent  idea  of  the  fickle 
inconsistency,  the  showy  talent  bnt 
want  of  steadiness  of  purpose,  that 
characteriae  most  of  the  notable  Penin- 
sular politicians.  One  is  much  accus- 
tomed to  receive  information  upon 
such  subjects  with  doubt  and  mistrust, 
it  being  so  often  tinctured  with  the 
violent  party  spirit  which,  in  Spain, 
distorts  men's  views  and  opinions; 
and  the  book  before  us  being  published 
anonymously,  we  are  prevented  from 
judging,  by  drcnmstances  of  position 
or  othm,  to  which  side  cr  men,  if  to 
any,  the  author  is  likely  to  incline. 
Bat  we  think  we  discern  in  him  the 
wish  to  be  impartial,  and  are  there- 
fore disposed  to  place  unusual  confi- 
dence in  his  statements ;  the  more  so 
as  he  represents  no  character  as  en- 
tirely bad,  but,  while  laying  on  the 
lash  for  then:  faults,  does  not  forget  to 
give  them  credit  for  their  good  quali- 
ties. According  to  his  account,  Lopez 
IB  Uie  most  brilliantly  eloquent,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
incorrnpt  members  of  the  Spanish 
Chambers ;  one  of  the  very  few  Span- 
iards who  have  held  office  without 
advantage  to  themselves. 

'^  It  is  a  most  creditable  distinction  in 
Spain,  where  office  is  sought  almost 
^xclnsirely  for  its  emoluments^  that 
Lopes  hjLS  been  at  three  different  times 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  retired 
thrice  from  that  government,  of  which 
he  was  always  the  most  influential  mem- 
ber, without  any  permanent  office,  or 


title,  or  decoration ;  without  even  a  cross 
or  a  riband  to  display  upon  his  breast, 
in  a  country  where  those  favours  are 
most  extensively  distributed.  Eren 
from  the  premiership  of  the  provisional 
government,  by  which  high  titles  and  or- 
*  ders  were  larishiy  disseminated  amongst 
the  leading  instruments  of  a  successful 
national  movement,  and  from  the  side 
of  a  Queen  whose  majority  had  been 
just  proclaimed,  he  withdrew  into  pri- 
vate life  in  a  strictly  private  capacity, 
without  a  charge  upon  the  pension  list 

for  himself  or  any  of  his  connexions 

without  an  inscription  in  the  court  list, 
or  a  real  of  the  public  money.  Five 
hundred  different  lucrative  and  perma- 
netit  offices  were  at  his  disposal,  but  he 
preferred  a  practising  lawyer's  inde- 
pendence.** 

This  would  be  rare  praise  in  any 
country;  in  Spain  it  must  be  almost 
without  parallel.  Li  striking  contrast 
stands  the  character  of  Don  Luis  Gon- 
zalez Bravo,  or  Brabo,  as  he  affects 
to  write  himself,  who  succeeded  016- 
zaga  in  the  premiership,  for  vrhich 
post  he  united  some  of  the  most  sin- 
gular disqualifications  ever  possessed 
by  a  prime  minister. 

Spain,  while  imitating  the  fashions 
of  England  and  France  in  dress  and 
suchlike  petty  particulars,  has  also 
thought  proper  to  copy  certain  politi- 
cal peculiarities  of  those  two  coun- 
tries. Thus,  while  La  Jeone  France 
vapours  in  long-bearded  and  belli- 
gerent splendour,  under  the  special 
patronage  of  a  Jomville,  and  x  oung 
England  peeps  out,  gentlemanly  and 
dignified,  from  beneath  the  »gis  of  a 
less  high-bom,  but,  in  other  respects, 
equally  distinguished  character.  La 
Joven  Espaila,  emulous  of  their  bright 
example,  ranges  itself  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  disreputable  editor  of  a 
scurrilous  journal.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  in  England  to  imagine  the  state  of 
things  existing  in  a  country  where 
such  a  person  can  head  any  party  or 
section,  however  insignificant,  in  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  conceive  any  amount  of 
satirical  and  vituperative  talent  pla- 
cing within  his  grasp  the  portfolio  of 
prime  minister. 

Bravo*s  first  introduction  to  pub- 
lic notice,  was  as  member  of  the 
"  TViicno,"  or  Thunder  Club— a  so- 
ciety that  amused  itself,  of  evenings, 
by  molesting  peaceable  citizens  as  they 
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retnnied  hcime  to  their  families, 
thrashing  the  aeremas  or  watchmen, 
and  suchlike  intellectaal  and  dignided 
diversion.  He  got  seriously  wounded 
by  a  pistol-shot  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, and  we  next  find  him  editing 
the  Guirigay  or  "  Slang,"  a  paper  re- 
markable for  its  personal  and  unscru- 
pnlous  tone.  For  some  time  its  at- 
tacks were  directed  against  Christina, 
to  whose  expulsion  n-om  Spain  it  is 
said  to  have  contributed,  so  great  is 
the  influence  of  newspaper  violence  in 
the  Peninsula.  During  the  Queen- 
Dowager's  three  years'  exile,  however, 
Bravo  wrote  hunself  round  from  a 
Tiolent  exaUadoprogreststa^  or  Radical, 
into  a  very  decided  modarado^  or  Con- 
servative, in  which  latter  character 
he  entered  office.  Taxed  with  his 
renegade  conduct,  his  defence  was  a 
most  impudent  one,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  man.  ^^  No  es  ridicuh^^^ 
said  he,  "  estar  para  siempre  el  mis- 
mo  f"  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  be  al- 
ways the  same  ? 

But  though  he  managed  to  get  on 
whCe  in  opposition — and  even,  by  a 
certain  amount  of  impassioned  energy 
and  satirical  verve^  to  place  himsen 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  young  mem- 
bers, who,  although  not  exceeding 
fifty  in  number,  turned  the  scale  in 
many  parliamentary  contests — his  in- 
capacity became  glaringly  apparent 
as  soon  as  he  took  office. 

*'  The  prime  minister,  when  he  should 
have  been  writing  sage  decrees,  was 
scribbling. scurrilous  paragraphs ;  from 
his  portfolio  peeped  forth  old  numbers 
of  '  The  Slang  '*  and  bis  official  robes 
could  not  hide  his  harlequin's  jacket. 
*  VUtan  me,  dijo  Sancho,  como  quitieren 
qui  de  eualqvier  manera  que  vaya  vestido 
asre  Saneho  Panza.*  Let  them  dress 
me  up  as  they  wiD,  quoth  Sancho,  how- 
ever I  am  dressed  I  shall  still  be  Sancho 
Pansa." 

Bravo,  however,  did  as  well  as 
another  to  be  the  tool  of  Narvaez,  and 
Ifeoreover  he  was  found  pliant,  which 
doubtless  prevented  his  being  kicked 
dot  of  office  as  soon  as  he  got  into  it. 
Of  course  he  lost  no  time  in  taking 
care  of  himself  and  his  friends.  His 
fither,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  a 
government  employment  for  malver- 
aaHon,  received  the  appointment  of 
lOMier-secretaiy  to  the  Tieaaary  \  W 
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wife's  brother,  a  hanger-on  at  one  of 


the  theatres,  was  made  state-groom 
to  the  Queen ;  while  a  number  of  other 
equivocal  characters  were  appointed 
to  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  half  the 
political  chiefs  and  public  employes 
in  Spam  were  dismissed  to  make  room 
for  the  new  premier's  friends,  inclad- 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  news- 
paper scribblers.  The  power  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  Spain  is  enor- 
mous, and  nearly  all  the  leading  poli- 
ticians in  Madrid  either  are,  or  have 
been,  editors  or  proprietors  of  some 
one  of  the  principal  joumaJs. 

The  manners  and  pecoUarities  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Spain  offer  a  fer- 
tile theme,  differing  as  they  do  m 
Mo  from  those  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  any  other  country.  They 
have  famished  our  author  with  mate- 
rials for  some  amusing  chapters.  The 
description  of  a  roadside  ooito,  or 
inn,  and  its  frequenters,  is  capital,  and 
remmds  us  of  some  of  Lewis's  admi- 
rable pencillings  of  Spanish  life  and 
interiors.  The  anudgamation  of 
grades  of  society,  which  in  most  coun- 
tries would  be  kept  carefully  distinct, 
but  in  the  Penihsula  hobnob  together 
in  perfect  good  fellowship,  the  mix- 
ture of  muleteers  and  alcaldes,  priests 
and  banditti,  smugglers  and  custom- 
house officers,  all  sitting  in  the  same 
smoky  room,  dipping  in  the  same 
dish,  exchanging  the  latest  intelli- 
gence, local  and  political,  forms  a 
strange  but  a  characteristic  and  per- 
fectly true  picture.  Apropos  of 
smugglers,  here  is  a  small  statement 
woithy  the  notice  of  that  sensible 
party  in  Spain  which  opposes  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manufactures 
upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  duty. 

^  Spain  is,  of  all  European  comitriesy 
the  most  helplessly  exposed  to  contra- 
bandist operations.  With  an  UUpaid 
and  sometimes  ragged  army,  and  with 
reTenue  officers  (tirectly  exposed  to 
temptation  by  inadequate  salariesy  ahe 
has  600  miles  of  Portuguese  frontier 
and  nearly  300  of  Pyrenean  ;  and  with 
a  fleet  crumbled  into  ruius,  and  no 
longer  of  the  slightest  efficacy,  she  has 
400  miles  of  Cantabrian  and  700  of 
Mediterranean  coast.  Four  hundred 
thousand  smugglers  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  her  absurd  fiscal 
laws,  and  some  1,600,000  pounds  weight 
of  cotton  goods  alone,  are  every  year 
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But  things  hi  Spain  are  now  rapidly 
approaching  that  happy  state  when  it 
will  become  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
gentlemen  contrabandistas  to  expose 
their  yaluable  health  to  the  Pyrenean 
fogs,  or  their  lives  in  contests  with 
odumMTOB,  The  system  is  becoming 
each  day  more  beautifully  simile; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  durect 
road  for  the  importation  of  contraband 
goods  is  through  the  custom-house. 
**  Bribery  is  here  reduced  to  the  old 
electioneering  simplicity;  and  the 
tariff  of  custom-house  corruption  is 
arranged  with  more  unifarm  regularity, 
and  fta  more  perfectly  understood, 
than  the  tariff  of  customs'  duties^the 
differeaoe  being,  that  the  customs' 
revenues  may  not  be  paid,  but  the 
caatoms'  officers  must."  The  due 
amount  of  fee  being  insinuated  inta 
the  *^  itching  palm  "  of  the  reveniie 
offioeca,  your  goods  pass  with  all  ima* 
ginable  fiadlity.  By  the  magic  of  a 
four,  eight,  or  sixteen  dollar  bit,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a  mist  settles  over 
the  Tiflion  of  the  complaisant  official, 
and  either  prevents  his  seeing  at  all, 
or  elee  transforms  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner  the  objects  that  pass 
before  him.  Bales  of  manufactured 
goods  assume  the  appearance  of  sacks 
of  potatoes  and  onions — nay,  those 
ns^il  products  of  the  soH  are  some- 
times even  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  wooden  cases  and  casks,  carefully 
hooped  and  nailed ;  "  and  huge  can- 
vass balea  are  likewise  cleared,  and 
reported  to  be  indubitably  filled  with 
the  said  potatoes,  the  softness  of  the 
packages  to  the  touch  arising  proba- 
bly fix>m  the  fact  of  their  being  boiled  I " 

At  times,  however,  by  a  rare  chance, 
an  incorruptible  custom-house  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  for  that,  or  some  other 
reason,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
tort to  the  old,  and  certainly  more 
sporting  plan,' of  running  the  cargoes, 
which  is  accomplished  in  a  most  sys- 
tematic and  comfortable  manner.  The 
smugglers  are  usually  in  sufficient 
nnmlMT  to  deter  the  carabineros  from 
meddling ;  and  if,  by  chance,  the  lat- 
ter skauid  interfere,  they  almost  in- 
variably receive  a  sound  thrashing. 
There  are  a.  large  number  of  smidl 
Portuguese  craft  constantly  employed 
in  running  contraband  geods;  and 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  intro- 
daced  firom  Gibraltar  is  enormous. 
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The  latter  town,  which,  by  the  census 
of  1835,  had  15,000  Inhabitants,  con- 
tains onfy  3000  cigar  manufacturers. 
As  our  author  says,  what  a  frightful 
deal  they  must  smoke  in  Gibraltar  I 

It  is  all  nonsense  talking  in  mincing 
terms  about  English  smuggling  in 
Spain.  However  much  our  Govern- 
ment might  discountenance  it,  nothing 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  not  even, 
if  English  guarda  costas  were  station- 
ed round  the  whole  eleven  hundred 
miles  of  Spanish  coast.  The  smuggled 
goods  would  then  go  through  Portu- 
gal, as  many  of  them  do  now ;  or  any 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  English 
merchandise  imported,  would  be  made 
up  by  a  correspcmding  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  Fmch.  Why,  even  the 
Germans,  the  respectable,  plodding 
Germans,  supply  theur  quota  of  in- 
different calicoes  and  dull  cutlery  to* 
the  Spasnish  consumer.  The  French^ 
who  are  fond  of  charging  England 
with  being  the  nation  ''*'  egoiste  par 
exceUence^^^  who  consults  only  her  own 
interests,  and  is  equally  ready  to  poi* 
son  antipodean  barbarians  with  opium, 
or  to  violate  the  principles  of  fjair' 
dealing  that  ought  to  exist  between 
friendly  countries,  by  introducing  con- 
traband goods  in  every  possible  man- 
ner— the  French,  we  say,  albeit  so 
Pecksniffian  in  their  condolences  with 
Spain,  and  other  nations,  which  they 
affect  to  consider  victims  to  the  prac- 
tices of  greedy  and  jsreacherous  Eng- 
land, are  themselves  most  I'ecklesa 
and  determined  in  their  smuggling 
transactions  with  their  southern  neigh- 
bours ;  and  the  sole  circumstance  which 
*'*'  rises  their  dander  "  is  to  find  English 
goods  obtaining  the  preference  in  the 
Peninsula,  as  every  where  else.  The 
constant  aim  of  the  French  is  to  irritate 
Spaniards  against  England ;  and  the 
ground  upon  which  they  have  hitherte 
gone  is,  that  of  representing  us,  in  all 
our  actions,  as  thinking  only  of  our 
own  advantage.  The  activity  and 
skill  of  Ffench  political  agents  were 
long  exerted  to  bring  about  a  reaction 
againstthefriendly  feelings  which,  only 
a  very  short  time  back,  were  entertain- 
ed in  the  Peninsula  towards  England  i 
and  these  exertions  were  at  last  suc- 
cessful, although  we  may  now  hope 
that  Spaniards  are  again  opening  theur 
eyes  to  the  deceit  that  has  been  prac- 
tised on  them.    The  friendly  offices  of 
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France  are  probablj  by  this  time  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  at  their  just 
valae ;  and  doabts  most  be  arising  in 
the  minds  of  the  rational  portion  of 
the  Spanish  people,  whether  the  ^^per^ 
Jktes  insulaires^  did  not  mean  and 
act  as  honestly  by  them  as  the  more 
smooth-tongned  and  insinuating  allies 
who  have  reimposed  upon  them  a 
Christina  and  a  Nanraez. 

*'  Exaggeration  in  all  things,**  says 
the  English  resident,  **  is  the  leading 
▼ice  of  Spain.  There  is  not  a  city  in 
the  Peninsula  that  is  not  '•muy  nobky 
miiy  leal^  y  nttcy  heroica ;'  not  a  corpo- 
rate body  that  is  not  ^  most  excellent,* 
or  '  most  illnstiions ; '  not  a  military 
corps  that  is  not  renowned,  and  match- 
less for  its  yaloor ;  not  a  ragamuffin 
in  Castile  that  does  not  esteem  him- 
self noble,  nor  a  brigand  in  Andalnsia 
but  calls  himself  a  soldier ;  not  a  man 
but  is  a  Don,  nor  a  woman  bnt  is  a 
DoBa ;  not  a  dunce  of  a  doctor  but  is 
profoundly  learned,  nor  a  scribbling 
poetaster  but  is  a  European  celebrity. 
Where  all  are  first-rate,  how  shall 
there  be  improvement?  Where  there 
is  no  humility,  how  shall  there  be 
acquisition  of  knowledge?  Pangloss 
might  here  have  found  his  perfect 
world.** 

It  is,  we  fear,  this  Bobadil  vein, 
this  unbounded  self-approval  and  vain- 
^oriousness,  entailing  an  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  obligations,  and 
an  impatience  of  feeling  that  they  have 
received  any,  which  renders  a  laiige 
proportion  of  Spaniards  less  amicably 
disposed  towsu^  England  than  we 
might  expect  them  to  be,  when  we 
look  at  the  recent  history  of  the  two 
countries,  and  recall  all  the  friendly 
offices  Spain  has  received  at  the  hBnas 
of  England.  We  have  ourselves  noticed 
amongst  Spaniards — even  amongst 
men  of  good  average  intelligence  and 
education — a  fretftd  sort  of  feeling 
whenever  the  support  for  which  their 
country  has  been  indebted  to  Great  Bri- 
tain was  alluded  to.  Someofthemgoso 
far  as  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
world,  and  more  especially  themselves, 
that  the  parts  played  by  English  and 
Spaniards  in  the  Peninsular  War  were 
the  converse  of  what  is  usually  supposed 
— that  it  was  Spanish  valour,  skill,  and 
generalship  that  swept  Napoleon*s 
armies  before  them,  and  drove  his  best 
commanders  across  the  Pyrenees,  llie 


English  were  there,  certainly;  they 
were  very  useful,  but  they  plajed 
second  fiddle  to  their  allies  on  most  oc- 
casions. In  short,  to  hear  maov  of  the 
present  generation  of  Spaniards  tidk, 
one  might  supp(»e  that  it  was  their 
ill-disciplined,  badly-officered  troops 
which  won  the  numerous  hard-fought 
fields  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

Another  subject  of  difference,  and 
a  far  more  serious  one  than  these  petty 
ranklings  of  offended  pride  and  ill- 
borne  obligation,  is  the  slave-trade, 
and  the  right  of  search.  Persuade 
Spaniards,  or  Frenchmen,  or  any  na- 
tion in  the  worid,  if  you  can,  that 
Great  ^itain  added  twenty  ndJIions 
to  her  debt,  impoverished  her  o«m 
colonial  proprietors,  and  still  goes  to 
a  he&vy  annual  expense  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  traffic,  widi  anj 
other  view  than  a  very  decided  one  to 
her  own  benefit.  To  Sptln,  thanks  to 
the  wretched  administration  of  her  m- 
temal  resources,  the  revenue  derived 
firom  her  few  remaining  colonies  is  a 
great  object;  and  in  our  hostility  to 
the  slave-trade,  she  beholds  a  direct 
attack  on  that  source  of  income.  Again, 
in  the  present  depressed  state  of  l$an- 
ish  commerce,  a  huge  portion  of  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  country  is 
invested  in  the  slave-trade;  and  a  con- 
stant bitter  feeling  towards  the  English 
is  consequently  kept  up  amongst  the 
class  whose  money  is  thus  employed. 
If  they  bring  one  cargo  out  of  three  to 
the  Havannah,  they  have,  it  \s  said,  a 
profit  on  the  transaction ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  likely  to  put  the 
slave-dealing  Dons  in  particula^good 
humour  to  hear  of  the  other  two  hir- 
ing been  walked  off  by  British  cniisen. 
On  the  contrary,  they  curse  the  med- 
dling Ingleses,  who  having,  they  say, 
cut  off  their  own  tail  by  emandpating 
their  negroes,  now,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  wish  to  persuade,  or,  if  necessaiy, 
to  compel  all  their  neighbours  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

The  English  resident  is  enthusiastic 
on  the  sn^ect  of  slave  emancipatiott, 
and  gives  us  a  lively  account  of  some 
aiguments  he  maintained  on  the  snb- 
ject  with  sundry  Gaditano  slave-deal- 
ers, the  result  of  which  was,  of  coarse, 
that  each  party  remained  precisely  of 
the  same  opinion  as  before.  The  ab- 
stract philanthropy  of  English  legisla- 
tion on  that  question  cannot  be  doobt- 
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ed ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conrae 
adopted  may  eventually  prove  benefi- 
cial to  hnmanity,  although  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  such  has  as  yet  been 
the  case.  Meanwhile,  there  is  smaU 
credit  given  to  us  for  disinterestedness 
by  foreigners,  who,  in  our  resolute 
opposition  to  the  slave-traffic,  are  de- 
termined to  see  nothing  but  a  wish  to 
harass  thdr  commerce,  injure  their 
colonies,  and  insure  our  dominion  of 
the  seas. 

Under  the  favouring  auspices  of  that 
poor  creature,  Leopold  O^Donnel,  who 
dlstingoished  hunself  during  the  War 
of  Succession  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  managed  to  get  beaten  by  the  Car- 
lists  on  nearly  every  possible  occasion, 
and  who  now  occupies  the  important 
post  of  Crovemor  of  Cuba — ^under  his 
auspices  the  slave-trade  is  flourishing 
with  renewed  vigour.    Slaves,  we  are 
told,  can  now  be  legally  imported  into 
Cuba  upon  payment  of  the  govemor^s 
fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  head, 
and  ^'  la  hxdte  has  seldom,  of  late 
years,  been  more  successful  than  under 
the  rule  of  this  governor."    One  of 
the  most  striking  chapters  of  the  book 
before  ns  is  the  one  on  colonial  slavery, 
in  which  some   curious  details  are 
given  concerning  the  recent  conspi- 
racy of  Matanzas.    This  outbreak, 
like  all  others  that  occm*  in  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  was  most  falsely  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  English  by  the 
whole  Spanish  press.    ^^It  was  di- 
rected," said  they,  *•*•  by  a  committee 
of  five  members.    Flacido  was  presi- 
dent, two  of  the  other  four  were  mu- 
lattoes,  and  two  Englishmen.    This 
latter  circumstance  is  worthy  of  note." 
'^As  being  an  utter  falsehood,"  ob- 
serves our  author. 

Pladdo,  the  mulatto  leader  of  the 
insurrection,  seems  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  man,  of  commanding  ap- 
pearance, great  energy  of  character, 
and  superior  intelligence.  One  of  the 
means  ne  adopted  to  rouse  the  colour- 
ed population  of  Cuba  against  their 
oppressors,  was  the  writing  of  revo- 
lutionary songs  and  verses.  During 
the  whole  of  1843  he  was  busy  laying 
the  foundations  of  his  scheme,  and, 
although  his  designs  were  known  to 
thousands,  no  one  was  found  to  be- 
tray them.  The  plot  was  finally  dis- 
covwed  by  the  conversation  of  some 
of  the  consphrators  being  overheard. 
An  obscure  warning  of  it,  given  by  a 


young  negress  to  her  master,  with 
whom  she  was  in  love,  also  led  to  en- 
quiry. The  project  was  for  nothing 
less  than  the  total  extermination  of 
the  white  race,  and  the  formation  of  a 
republic  after  the  example  of  HaytL 
The  leading  posts  and  commands  were 
assigned  to  the  mulattoes,  as  well  du- 
ring the  revolt  as  in  the  organized  go- 
vernment that  was  subsequently  to  be 
formed.  The  Thursday  in  Passion 
Week  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  out- 
break ;  the  signal  to  be  given  by  the 
simultaneous  burning  of  the  sugar- 
canes  ;  the  watchwoj^,  ^^LaMuerte  y 
la  DestruccUmy  The  domestic  ser- 
vants were  in  the  plot,  and  were  to 
aid  in  various  ways.  ^^The  cooks 
were  to  poison  their  masters,  and  the 
caleseros,  with  their  coach- horses,  to 
form  a  corps  of  cavalry." 

The  alarm  was  not  given  till  the 
n;ioming  of  the  day  on  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  to  have  broken  out.  Then 
the  arrests  began.    Five  hundred  oi 
the  conspirators  were  thrown   into 
the  prison  of  Matanzas,  which  town 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  gave  its  name  to  it.    But 
the  negroes  finding  themselves  dis- 
covered, and  expecting  no  mercy,  re- 
solved at  least  to  glut  their  vengeance 
as  far  as  the  time  would  allow  them. 
Overseers  were  flung  into  their  sugar- 
boilers,  two  entire  families  at  Matan- 
zas  were  poisoned,  and  other  excesses 
took  place.    The  reprisals  exercised 
were  most   horrible;   two   hundred 
prisoners  were  immediately  butchered, 
and  numerous  straggling  parties  shot 
down  like  dogs ;  some  wretched  vic- 
tims were  flogged  to  death  to  induce 
them  to   betray   their   accomplices. 
Further  outbreaks  were  the  residt  of 
these  severities.    The  planters  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes  were 
mercilessly    massacred  ;    numerous 
plantations  were  burned.    The  insur- 
rectionary movements  were,  however, 
isolated  and  without  organization ; 
the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  repressing 
them,  and  then,  furious  and  alarmed 
at  the  imminence  of  the  peril  they  had 
so   narrowly  escaped,  inflicted  tiie 
most  terrible  punishment  on  the  un- 
successful mutineers.    Eight  hundred 
prisoners  had  been  secmred  in  the  Ma- 
tanzas  jail;   of  these  two  hundred 
were  shot  without  trial,  the  remain- 
der, for  the  most  part,  strangled  in 
their  dungeons.    The  meaning  of  the 
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Sptnish  word  Matanzas  is  ^^  a  place 
of  slaughter,"  and  such,  indeed,  the 
town  became.  Flacido,  the  chief  of 
the  conspiracy,  made  a  tremendoos 
resistance  before  he  was  taken.  '•''  He 
fired  three  pistols,  killing  or  wounding 
a  man  at  each  discharge,  and  then 
hacked  and  hewed  away  with  his 
fiword,  speedily  making  for  himself  a 
ring  of  more  than  its  span,  and  clear- 
ing a  space  around  him  as  rapidly  as 
an  Utreran  bull  when  he  rushes  into 
the  circus.  But  a  soldier's  musket 
floon  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
bleeding  and  faint  he  was  flung  into 
the  Matanzas  carccl." 

As  the  prisoners  refused  to  a  man 
to  make  disclosures,  torture  was  re- 
ported to.  The  lash  was  applied  till 
they  confessed  or  fainted.  Most  of 
them  yielded,  the  plot  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  ancient  date,  and  to 
Itaye  Placido  at  its  head. 

"  Flacido  bore,  with  the  resolution 
of  a  stoic,  the  rude  and  unsparing 
stripes  with  which  his  broad  shoulders 
and  back  were  speedily  covered.  Not 
a  groan  nor  a  sigh  escaped  him  ;  but 
lie  fainted  away  at  last  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  with  such  little  apparent 
•change,  that  the  executioners  con- 
tinued to  flog  for  some  time  after  he 
was  senseless.  He  was  loosed  from 
^e  triangles,  and  tied  to  a  neighbour- 
ing stake,  after  the  mummery  of  a 
fire  minutes'  court-martial.  He  was 
still  senseless  when  bound  to  the  stake 
'—lifeless,  for  all  that  his  verdugos 
knew  to  the  contrary.  Ere  he  re- 
ceived the  fusillade,  he  recovered  from 
his  fainting  fit  saflSciently  to  exclaim, 
in  an  audible  tone.  *^  Los  dias  dt  la 
eadwoUud  son  contados  / "  *  ^  The  days 
of  slavery  are  numbered." 

A  horrible  account,  but  doubtless  a 
correct  one.  Our  author  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  south  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  Matanzas  insurrection, 
and  consequently  in  the  right  place  to 
get  at  the  true  particulars  of  the  affair. 
In  the  chapters  on  the  Spanish 
Army,  &c.,  although  amusing  enough, 
we  do  not  consider  the  English  resi- 
dent to  have  been  so  successful  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  his  work.  Wo 
would  caution  him  against  believing, 
or  at  any  rate  expecting  others  to  be- 
lieve, the  marvels  recorded  by  Spanish 
gazettes  of  Spanish  armies  and  gene- 
rals— ^marvels  which  osually  get  re- 
peated and  magnified  to  mo&t  ^t^- 


posterous  dimensions  by  the  emhustere 
retailers  of  such  intelligence.  We 
would  also  warn  him  against  indulg- 
ing in  such  enthusiasm  as  he  displays 
in  speaking  of  Greneral  L(k)n — a  very 
fine  fellow  undoubtedly,  a  good  sol- 
dier and  dashing  officer,  bnt  y^it  a  little 
oveiTated  in  these  lines.  "  In  his 
unexaggeratcd  feats  of  war,  he  eclips- 
ed the  Homeric  heroes,  and  rivalled 
the  incredible  exploits  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers.  His  tremen- 
dous lance  spread  terror  and  dismay 
among  the  enemies  of  his  queen  and 
country,  and  the  glorious  inequalities 
of  Crocy  and  Azincour  were  revived 
in  the  deeds  of  L^on,  witnessed  by  liv- 
ing men."  Revived  and  considerably 
eclipsed,  we  should  say,  judging  from 
the  list  of  exploits  that  follows.  If 
our  friend  the  English  resident  be  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  military 
matters,  he  must  be  aware  that  the 
dispersal  of  an  army  of  eleven  thoo- 
sand  infantry,  and  one  thousand  horse, 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  hussars,  a  feat 
which  he  attributes  to  Leon,  is  an 
absurdity ;  and  that  if  such  a  thing, 
or  any  thing  like  it,  did  occur,  it  must 
have  been  when  the  hundred  and  fifty 
dragoons  were  closely  backed  by 
some  much  more  numerous  force. 

The  Spanish  army,  as  it  existed  at 
the  close  of  the  Carlist  war,  was  per- 
haps in  a  higher  state  of  discipline 
and  practical  usefulness  than  it  had 
been  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
present  century.  Rendered  hardy 
and  martial  by  six  years'  unremitting 
warfare ;  officered,  too,  for  the  most 
part,  by  men  who  had  something  be- 
sides title  or  family  interest  to  recom- 
mend them,  it  only  required  greater 
regularity  of  pay  and  supplies  to 
prove  highly  efficient.  Gradually  re- 
duced by  Espaitero  to  about  fifty  tiioa- 
sand  men,  its  numbers  were  doubled 
by  a  decree  of  Narvaez,  who  felt  that 
so  small  a  force  was  insufficient  to 
support  him  in  his  tyrannical  role. 
At  the  same  time  an  unprecedented 
system  of  conciliation,  or  of  adalation 
it  should  rather  be  said,  was  adopted 
by  the  dictator  towards  his  legions. 
Espartero  had  done  all  in  his  poww, 
and  that  the  disordered  state  of 
Spanish  finances  allowed  him  to  do, 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his 
army ;  bnt  he  had  not  thought  fit  to 
sacrifice  to  it  all  or  any  other  clasees 
oi  \\i<^  ^\aXA.   \\.  \sAd  not  been  neoes- 
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saiy  for  him  to  do  so ;  his  goyemment 
was  not  based  npon  fear,  nor  depen- 
dent on  bayonets.  With  Narvaez  it 
was  very  different.  His  sole  tenure 
of  power  was  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
army,  and  this  he  sought  to  ensure 
by  every  possible  means.  *^  The  priest 
may  starve  and  the  exclaustrado 
perisfa ;  the  last  rotten  planks  of  the 
navj  may  go  to  pieces ;  public  monu- 
ments may  totter  for  want  of  conser- 
vatioii  w  repairs;  the  civil  employ^ 
may  be  pinched,  and  the  very  palace 
pine  for  its  arrears ;  but  money  must 
be  found  to  clothe  and  feed  the  army, 
and  maintain  it  like  a  prancing 
charger."  Hie  extent  to  which  this 
oomting  and  propitiation  of  the  sol- 
diery is  earned,  is  almost  incredible, 
and  often  ridicidoas.  Allowances  of 
cigan,  extra  radons  of  wine  upon 
holidajB,  boziee  and  staUs  at  the 
thentWi  {inmded  gratia  for  the  officers 
i9iA  the  Qmai^s  birth-day— these 
and  amflar  indoigences  are  the  sops 
throim  by  Karvaei  to  his  capricioos 
oohorta.  Bat,  with  all  his  pains,  he 
obtains  no  feelmg  of  security.  He  is 
well  aware  that  no  man  in  Spain  has 
80  many  enemies,  not  mere  111- 
wiahera,  bat  deadly  foes  thirsting  for 
his  blood;  he  knows  that  the  Na- 
tional G««rds  of  Madrid  have  sworn 
hisdestmction;  and  he  cannot  even 
teH  how  800Q  he  may  be  turned  open 
or  betrayed  by  the  very  army  which 
he  tal^es  sach  tnmble  to  conciliate. 
They  may  sell  Narvaea,  as  they  sold 
Enpartero,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

in  a  recent  number  of  this  Maga- 
dne,  we  took  ooeasion  to  animadvert 
on  the  OQBceit  and  presumption  of 
certain  tooriats  who  imagine  them- 
selves  qvudified  by  a  flying  visit  to 
write  their  opinions  concerning  a 
coontry  and  people,  thus  doing  grie- 
Toas  ii^astice  to  those  they  write 
aboot,  and  sadly  misleading  any  cre- 
dnkms  x)orti«n  of  the  puUic  whidi 
may  be  beguiled  into  reading  and 
placing  confidence  in  their  lucubra- 
tions. It  has  been  seen  that  no  such 
reproach  can  be  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  we  are  now  noticing, 
who  has  moreover  performed  his  la- 
boor,  winch  was  no  light  one,  in  a 
conscientioas  and  creditable  manner, 
withoot  prejudice,  favour,  or  affection. 
We  sca^y  think  he  does  full  justice 


to  Espartero,  whom  we  must  still 
persist  in  considering  the  most  esti- 
mable and  respectable  of  the  Spanish 
public  men  of  the  day.    He  may  not 
possess  the  glowing  and  fascinating 
eloquence  of  an  016zaga,  nor  the  fierce 
energy  of  a  Narvaea ;  but  neither  has 
he  the  versatile  insincerity  of  the  for- 
mer^ nor  the  nnscrnpuknis  and  brutal 
recklessness  of  the  latter.     He  has 
not,  like  Oldzaga,  according  to  the 
uncontradicted  testimony  of  Boca  de 
Togores  in  the  Cortes,  *'^  broken  faith 
with  all  parties;"  nor  did  he  ever, 
like  Narvaea,  cause  his  drago<ms  to 
diargc  inoffensive  crowds,  assembled 
by  invitation  of  their  rulers  to  cele- 
brate saint-days  or  national  fostivais. 
Our  author's  general  remarks  on 
the  state  of  Spaio^  of  its  people  and 
pro^[)ects,  are  acute  and  sensible;  and 
they  also  coincide  in  great  measure 
with  as  mach  as  has  been  said  on 
tirose  suhjeets  by  one  or  two  eeoeat 
and  intelligent  tnsreHkn  m  the  Pe- 
ninsula.    In  short,  setting  aside  a 
slight   occasional  tendency  to  high 
colouring,  more  calculated,  however, 
to  amuse  than  mislead,  the  principal 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  boo^is 
its  title.    After  the  deluges  of  Mys- 
teries and  Bevelations  that  has  been 
X>oured  upon  the   shoulders  of  the 
reading  public  daring  the  last  two  or 
three   years, '  commencing  with  the 
rhapsodies  of  Sue  and  company,  and 
continued  through  countless  varieties 
by  writers  of  every  degree  on  botii 
sides  the  Channel,  we  really  cannot 
think  that  such  a  title  as  ^^Bevela- 
tions'' of  any  thing  will  tend  to  pre- 
possess the  public  in  favour  of  the 
work  it  designates.    One  firequently 
sees  books  of  very  small  merit,  or  of 
none  at  all,  ushered  into  the  world 
under  some  highly  enticing   name, 
conveying  the  idea  that  the  author 
has  expoided  at  his  bantling's  chris- 
tening the  whole  of  his  diminutive 
modicum  of  talent.    Here,  however, 
is  an  example  of  the  opposite  mode 
of  proceeding ;  a  title  that  we  must 
decidedly  condemn,  given  to  a  book 
of  much  interest  and  utility — a  book 
which,  from  its  liveliness,  and  the 
amount  of  anecdote  and  light  matter 
it  contains,  wiU  be  read  by  many  who 
would  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  a 
mere  dry  statistical  work. 
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Tbb  Cut  of  a  Coax  akd  xtts  Good  ov  a  Gowv. 


So  70a  have  got  a  decent  coat  on 
your  back,  gentle  reader !  Well,  we 
congratulate  70a  npon  this  fortunate 
circumstance,  this  honourable  badge 
of  flssthetic  distinction ;  but  do  not  be 
too  proud  of  it — ^there  are  coats,  and 
coats — non  ex  quovis  ligno  JU  MercU' 
ri'ttf ,  you  know.  Wait  a  bit  till  we 
turn  you  round,  and  trot  you  out  to 
see  the  cut  of  the  thing,  ere  we  admit 
you  to  be  a  well-dressed,  or  even  a 
sensibly-dressed  man.  But  before  we 
enter  into  controversy  on  the  super- 
ficial appearance  of  man  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  let  us  hasten  to  recall 
attention  to  our  definition  of  good 
taste  in  all  matters  of  dress — utility 
first  and  ornament  afterwards,  but 
ornament  always  subservient  to  uti- 
lity— and  let  us  also  appease  the  in- 
dignation of  the  tailoring  world  by 
affirming,  that  in  one  grand  class  of 
coats-'we  wlllspecify  which  by  and  by 
— the  public  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
a  tolerably  reasonable  result.  There 
certainly  are  some  men,  many  men 
indeed,  in  the  world  who  may  be  said 
to  be  sensibly  dressed,  ^lls  a  phe- 
nomenon when  you  come  to  think 
about  it ;  but  the  fluctuations  of  taste 
in  this  matter  have,  for  the  time  being, 
arrived  at  a  normal  state.  After  the 
variations  of  centuries,  the  vagaries  of 
taste  in  male  attire,  (which  may  be 
measured,  for  their  ups  and  dowbs,  by 
curves,  with  quite  as  much  reason  as 
the  rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  com,  and 
various  other  things  that  the  members 
of  statistical  societies  delight  in  por- 
traying)— these  variations,  in  their 
endless  wrigglings  and  windings,  have 
come  back  in  more  cases  than  one 
to  their  points  of  departure,  and 
there  form  nodi^  points  of  reflection, 
contrary  flexure,  &c  At  all  these 
points  the  curve  of  taste  may  be 
assumed  to  be  stationary.  Pray, 
excuse  us,  good  reader,  for  being 
scientific— ^0  not  call  it  obscure— on 
80  luminous  a  point.  But  is  not  the 
mystery  of  tailoring  become  a  science? 
Is  not  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  now 


called  an  arUUet  Have  we  not  re- 
gular treatises  published,  with  no  ead 
of  diagrams,  on  the  art  of  self-mea- 
surement? Just  look  at  the  adver- 
tisements at  the  back  of  your  Sunday 
newspaper,  or  in  the  fly-leaves  of  jour 
last  Maga.  And,  after  all,  where  is 
the  harm  ?  ^^  The  noblest  stn4y  of 
mankind  is  man ! "  However,  it  is 
a  learned  point,  on  which  a  worid  of 
talk  maybe  got  up ;  so  we  will  waiTe 
it  for  the  moment,  to  be  resumed  in 
the  due  course  of  our  ruminations. 

Now,  there  is  no  man  in  his  sober 
senses  who  will  not  admit  that  a 
European,  but  especially  a  Briton,  re- 
quires one  or  more  coats  to  protect 
him  from  the  varying  influences  of 
climate.  Whether  we  suppose  him 
muffled  up  in  the  skins  of  the  unu  and 
the  wolf  of  the  old  Hercynian  forest, 
or  sporting  in  the  soft  fabrics  woven 
from  the  fleeces  of  Spain  and  Saxoov, 
no  one  but  a  sheer  madman,  in  any 
parallel  north  of  the  40tii,  ever  thought 
oi  dispensing,  altogether  with  a  stoat 
upper  garment.  It  has  been  a  neces^ 
sary  thing  rammed  into  every  man*s 
head  by  Jack  Frost,  Dan  Sol,  and 
other  atmospheric  genii,  that  he  ahonld 
provide  himself  with  suitable  upper 
toggery ;  and  hence  we  infer  that  pub- 
lic and  private  attention  has  been  di- 
rected as  mubh  to  coats  and  ckMiksas 
to  any  other  two  things  that  can  be 
mentioned,  next  after  meat  and  drink. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  men  have  dif- 
fered in  their  tastes  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  best  adorn  their 
beloved  persons.  No  wonder  that 
caprice  and  dandyism  have  prevailed 
in  all  ages  of  the  modem  worid.  Thefe 
is  plenty  of  room,  and  evenof  occaston, 
for  such  fickleness.  Man  is  an  imi- 
tative animal,  and  the  clothing  pro- 
pensities of  any  one  European  people 
have  always  run  the  round  of  the  rest 
of  the  family.  On  the  whole,  we  diiak 
that  men  have  been  more  reasonahie 
about  their  coats  than  thev  have  ahont 
their  hats.  They  have  been  absurd 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  their  are  grades 
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of  absurdity;  and,  we  fancy,  the  com- 
fort of  the  wearer  has  been  of  more 
direct  inflaence  in  keeping  np  some 
degree  of  good  sense  concerning  the 
coTering  of  liis  corporeal  tmnk,  than 
it  has  iu  protecting  and  adorning  his 
head.  Not  that  we  intend  going  into 
a  long  history  abont  coats— excuse 
the  pnn,  we  are  not  fond  of  long  tales 
— ^we  will  rather  be  quick  in  giving  our 
opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of  set- 
tling the  vexaia  quastio  of  the  cloth- 
ing system. 

Our  modem  coats,   those   diefs- 
d'amrre  of  Stulz  and  Co.,  are  to  be 
traced  back  by  their  p^igree  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  centuiy; 
while    onr    paletots,   wrappers,    or 
whatever  else  you  like  to  call  them, 
may  lay  claim  to  a  higher  antiquity 
by  three  hundred  years.    In  the  bril- 
liant courts  of  Louis  XUI.,  Philip 
lY.,  ai^d  Charles  I.,  the  postume  had 
changed  from  the  tight  jacket  or  vest 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  open 
and  somewhat  lUglige^  though  pictu- 
resque jerkin,  so  familiar  to  the  lovers 
of  Rubens  and  Vandyke.    Over  the 
linen  integuments  of  his  body,  a  gen- 
tleman in  those  days  wore  only  one 
upper  permanent  garment,  the  jerkin 
or  vest  in  question :  the  sleeves  were 
loose  and  rather  short ;  the  waist  was 
not  pinched  in;  the  cut  was  rather 
stnugbt ;  the  length  extended  only  to 
the  loins,  and  abundance  of  fine  linen 
and  lace  was  displayed.    Over  this 
garment,  which  was  very  plain,  was 
worn  a  small  cloak,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, in  the  hall  or  the  hunting 
fidd;  but  in  the  tented  camp,  the 
cuirass  was  buckled  on,  and  the  jerkin 
appeared  below,  covering  the  tops  of 
the  cuissards  or  thigh-pieces.    There 
is  many  a  charming  Vandyke  portray- 
ing onr  ancestors  in  this  elegant  dress ; 
and  eren  the  furious  fanaticism  of  the 
Cromwellian  times  allowed  the  fashion 
to  remain  in  England,  tiU  the  taste  of 
the  French  court  underwent  a  change, 
and  modified  the  habiliments  of  nearly 
all  dvilized  Europe.    To  what  cause 
we  do  not  know,  but  probably  to  some 
degree  of  additional  comfort  required . 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  courtiers  in 
their  earlier  campaigns — is  to  be  as- 
cribed the  lengthening  of  the  skirts  of 
the  jerkin,  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  dimensions  of  the  cloak, 
which  we  find  to  have  taken  place 
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soon  after  1660.  The  portraits  of 
Mignard,  and  the  battle-pieces  of 
Vandermeulen,  all  show  us  the  change 
that  was  then  going  on  at  the  court  of 
Versailles:  we  find  the  form  of  the 
dress  stiffening,  the  sleeves  lengthen- 
ing, pockets  either  yawning  wide,  or 
covered  under  deep  lapels,  the  cuffs 
turned  up  halfway  to  the  elbow,  and 
a  glorious  display  of  gold  lace  and 
ribands,  that  must  have  made  a  fine 
gentleman  of  those  palmy  days  glitter 
with  the  colours  of  the  runbow.  To 
the  easy  and  languid  elegance  of  the 
Spanish  costume,  had  succeeded  a 
certain  degree  of  military  stiffness  and 
precision  among  the  French  beaux: 
all  Europe  was  at  that  time  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  Grand  Monarque  and  > 
his  brilliant  court ;  and  their  fashions 
were  adopted  as  the  universal  rule  of 
taste.  It  was  this  stiff  coat  of  Louis 
XIV.  that  was  the  direct  progenitor 
of  two  degenerate,  yet  widely  differ- 
ing, sons — the  habit  or  coat,  and  the 
frock  or  surUmt  of  the  present  day. 
Degenerate  descendants  truly!  Who 
that  ever  saw  the  rustling,  heavy,  and 
almost  self-supporting  coat  of  Charles 
n.,  could  have  imagined  that  the 
plain,  close-fitting,  and  supple  frock, 
or  the  be-clipped  and  almost  evanes-' 
cent  habit  pari  ot  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, were  to  spring  from  them  as 
types?  Scarcely  less  wide  is  the  dif-, 
ference  between  the  plate  armour  of 
an  old  English  baron,  and  the  simple 
cuirass  of  a  covenanter  I 

Hitherto  a  man  of  fashion  had  worn 
only  one  coat ;  but,  towards  the  end 
of  Louis  XIV.*s  reign,  was  introduced 
the  superfluous  luxur}'  of  a  second  and 
thinner  under-covering,  universally 
known  in  France  as  a  vesie^  but  in 
England  corrupted  into  a  waistcoat, 
or  rather,  from  its  general  inutility,  a 
trotf/e-coat.  This  kind  of  garment 
grew  in  importance  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century;  and,  like  its 
neighbours  the  coats-proper,  indulged 
in  enormous  lapels,  and  revelled  in 
all  the  luxury  of  lace  and  brocade. 
The  beaux  of  the  First  and  Second 
George^s  times,  knew  right  well  how 
to  stiffen  out  the  skirts  of  their  coats ; 
how  to  dispense  with  the  cpmfort  of  a 
collar;  how  to  have  buttons  more 
than  they  would  ever  be  patient 
enough  to  fasten ;  and  how  to  have 
button-boles,  or  rather  button-slits, 
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mcbes  long,    cat  into  the   rich 
velvets  and  silks  of  their  garments. 
They  were  grand,  solemn  times  those! 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  man 
taking  liberties  with  his  toilet;    it 
was  a  serious  piece  of  business  to 
dress  properly ;  and  it  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  keep 
a  coat  clean  and  decent.    We  strongly 
8iiQ>ect,  notwithstanding  those  flat- 
tering rogues  the  limners,  that  our 
great-great-grandfathers  had  to  put 
«p  with  a  vast  lot  of  dirt  and  discom- 
fort ;  and  that  their  coats,  so  expen* 
SivB  to  purchase,  must  have  been  in 
no  very  enviable  condition  by  the 
time  they  were  left  off.  Fine  days  those 
for  a  valet-de-chambre !     An  honest 
fellow  had  then  some  chance  of  getting 
a  penny  out  of  the  Israeli  tish  dealers ; 
and  my  lord*s  gentleman  might  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  prospect  of  retiring 
upon  his  means,  long  before  reaching 
Ills  grand  climacteric.     But  events 
marched  onwards.    The  coat,  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  buttoned  all  the 
iray  down — and  Louis  XIV.  actually 
did  wear  it  buttoned  below  the  ventri- 
cular curve — ^was  gradually  allowed 
to  flaunt  away  in  an  open,  dissolute 
manner,  and  to  display  the  radiant 
Ivories  of  the  vest.    Men  then  came 
to  ask  themselves  that  momentous 
question,  What  Is  the  use  of  such 
large  skirts  to  our  coats,  if  wc  do  not 
employ  them  ?    And  so  they  took  the 
libmy,  some  of  buttoning  them  back, 
others  of  cutting  off  a  good  large  cor- 
ner.   The  tailors  found  their  account 
fa  this.     Coats  kept  up  at  a  propor- 
tionally equivalent    price;    but   the 
profits  of  the  drapers  were  much  dimi- 
nished, and  by  and  by  dwindled  to  a 
mere  nothing.    It  was  from  that  fatal 
period  when  the  waistcoat  wheedled 
Itself  into  fashion,  that  the  glory  of 
the  coat  began  to  set ;  and,  when  once 
the  skirt  came  to  be  retrenched,  the 
majesty  of  the  coat  was  gone  for  ever. 
Deiu*  old  Sir   Roger  de  Coverleyl 
gentle  Will  Honeycombel   ye  were 
the  last  that  knew  how  to  unite  the 
graces  and  the  dignity  of  these  two 
discordant  garments :  from  your  times 
down  to  those  of  poor  Beau  Brummell, 
coats  and  waistcoats  have  degenerated 
tluough  all  degrees  of  folly,  even  to 
tin  verge  of  stark  staring  madness ! 

The  noble  mantle,  and  the  solemn 
doak,  its  successor,  and  the  comfort- 


able roquelaire,  its  grandson,  and  the 
old,  farmer-like  great-coat,  its  arrhhrt" 
petit-fib^  and  the  pilot-coat,  the  great- 
coat's brother  that  ran  away  from 
home  and  went  to  sea,  and  the  pale- 
tot, a  foreign  bastard  that  could  not 
prove  who  its  father  was,  nor  even 
tell  how  it  came  by  its  name,  and  the 
wrapper,  the  paletot's  cousin,  a  regu- 
lar commercial  gent — such  is  the 
genealogy  of  that  other  family  of  gar- 
ments which  we  cherish  as  our  house- 
hold gods.  But,  as  we  hinted  above, 
we  can  hunt  up  the  descent  of  some  of 
these  articles  to  times  far  remoTed — 
(the  mantle,  we  know,  came  to  us 
from  the  Romans) — we  aUude  to  the 
upper  coat,  or  wrapper ;  for  we  find 
that  a  two-sleeved  cloak,  with  enor- 
mously long  sleeves,  by  the  way,  and 
a  most  surprisingly  scanty  allowance 
of  body,  was  worn  by  the  dandies  in 
the  days  of  the  rival  Roses ;  and,  to  go 
still  further  back,  we  have  seen  a  con- 
temporary portrait  of  that  glorious  old 
fellow  Chaucer,  clad  in  a  grey  wrapper 
that  might  have  been  made  in  St 
James's  Street,  A.D.  1845.  If  the 
paletot  and  the  wrapper  wish  to  prove 
any  claims  to  gentle  birth,  they  can- 
not do  better  than  refer  their  wearers 
to  the  father  of  English  poets.  He 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  taste,  yon  may 
depend  upon  it. 

With  all  these  changes — and  we  do 
sot  intend  to  blacken  our  fathers'  me- 
mories for  having  made  them — what 
have  we  arrived  at  in  this  point  of 
dress?  What  are  the  convenienoes 
of  our  present  garments  ?  in  what  are 
they  useful  ?  in  what  are  they  beauti- 
ful ?  in  what  do  they  need  to  be  im- 
proved ?  To  begm  at  the  top  of  the 
tree — the  modem  habit' de-cow:  coat 
for  coat  of  the  dress  lund,  (militaiy 
coats  are,  for  the  present,  out  of  tiie 
question,)  this  is  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  becoming,  of  any  now  worn. 
People  are  inclined  to  ridicule  this 
coat,  not  so  much  on  its  own  account 
as  for  the  foolish  trappings  with  which 
it  is  commonly  accompanied ;  bat  we 
assert  that,  in  its  form,  its  dimensions, 
and  in  its  suitableness  of  purpose,  it 
is  far  superior  to  what  is  vnlgaiiy 
called  a  dress-coat.  The  curve  of  the 
fronts,  and  the  still  somewhat  ample 
sweep  of  the  skirt,  the  plainness  <^ 
the  collar,  and  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
tension in  its  composition— above  all> 
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the  total  abfi«nce  c^  any  useless,  un- 
meaning  omam^t,  snch    as   sham 
pocket-fli4)6,  &e. — all  these  qnalities 
give  it  a  claim  to  superiority.    If  the 
opioions  of  the  extremes  of  muikiiid 
be  Bomeiimes  right,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  majority,  then  the  form 
of  that  coat,  which  is  worn  alike  by 
the  courtier  and  the  Quaker,  most 
ha?e  some  large  share  of  innate  merit. 
Kothing  of  this  kind  can  be  said 
of  the  common  short,  or  dress  coat. 
Iliis  most  silly  and  unmeaning  habili- 
meot  possesses  neither  dignity  nor 
beanty  to  entitle  it  to  public  fiiyour. 
It  is  useless  on  the  pers(m  of  a  youth, 
and  undignified  when  worn  by  a  man 
—an  eld^y  person  looks  absurd  in  it, 
aid  to  nobody  is  it  in  reality  becom- 
ing.   What  is  the  good  of  the  scanty 
akirtB,  that  barely  admit  of  a  pocket 
being  made  in  their  folds?   They  add 
no  symmetry  nor  grace  to  the  person 
—they  fonush  little  accommodation 
to  the  wearer.    What  is  the  good  of 
tkendUngli^l  in  the  froift,  and  of 
the  eoUar  never  intended  to  be  turned 
up?   This  coat  is  only  a  debased  and 
withered  skeleton  of  the  original  gar- 
BM&t  of  the   seventeenth   century, 
deprived  of  all   the   qualities  that 
ncommended  its  type  for  general 
addition ;  it  has  neither  warmth  nor 
comjfbrt  on  its  side,  and  it  cannot 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  elegance  ioft  a 
OMnttent.    It  may  be  a  difficult  thing 
ibr  a  tailor  to  make,  but  that  is  all ; 
and  the  aocmer  that  men  emancipate 
themaelvea  from  tiie  thraldom  of  its 
sway  the  betttf .    If  an  open  coat  is 
to  be  adhered  to,  the  old  habU-de-cour 
is  the  thing;  utility  and  ornament 
there  make  a  much  nearer  approach 
to  each  other,  and  for  comfort  there 
is  no  doid>t  about  the  matter.    We 
object,  however,  to  the  idea  of  an 
open  coat  on  the  score  of  ornament, 
though  we  admit  some  of  its  daima 
to  utility.    Two  surfaces  of  decora- 
tion on  the  human  boay  are  absurd ; 
they  distract  the  attention,  and  often, 
by  the   iDCOngmous    opposition   of 
eoloar  and  substance,  produce  a  nrast 
disagreeable  effect.     Without  wish- 
ing to  hnrt  the  feelings  of  Yonng 
Eoghutd—or,  as  some  facetious  wag 
or  other  has  called  him.  Little  Britain 
—we  declare  our  dissent,  m  /oto,  from 
the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  white 
waistcoat  with  the  black  coat.    *Tia 


a  most  unnatural  conjimction.  If  the 
colour  of  the  under -garment  were 
only  red  instead  of  white,  we  should 
suspect  some  secret  connexion  with 
the  old  wMnan  ya.  scarlet,  ou  vous 
iovez;  as  it  is,  we  set  it  down  to  the 
account  of  her  friend  in  black,  and  wa 
launch  against  it  our  Aesthetic  ana« 
thema.  True,  it  makes  a  man  look 
clean ;  but  cannot  a  gentleman  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  cleanliness  without 
turning  himself  into  a  magpie?  Carry 
the  point  out  a  little  further — ^to  ita 
ultimate  results,  in  fact — and  picture 
to  yourself  Albion  junior,  in  a  black 
coat  lined  with  white  silk,  a  white 
waistcoat,  white  cravat,  bbick  un- 
menticmables,  and  white  silk  stock- 
]ngs->eachgood  and  legitimate  articles 
of  dress  in  their  way — what  a  figure ! 
No  I  turn  rather  to  one  of  those  splen- 
did old  canvasses  of  Yelasquez.  Look 
at  the  great  Duqne  de  OUvarez,  the 
finest  gentleman  in  Europe;  behold 
him  in  black  velvet  and  black  silk 
from  the  chin  to  the  toe — no  white 
but  his  lace  eoUar-— all  black  except 
this  and  his  face  and  hands !  There  is 
no  effort  at  display  in  his  person,  no 
attempt  to  attract  attention  by  a 
glaring  contrast;  he  knew  that  his 
looks  proclaimed  him  a  gentleman^ 
and  there  he  stands  in  qniet  dignity^ 
a  model  of  good  taste.  Philip  IV. 
the  same ;  Charles  I.  of  England,  at 
times,  the  same.  Even  the  Dutch 
burgomasters  knew  how  to  consult 
nnity  of  dress,  and  to  harmonize  the 
colours  of  their  vestments.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  state-robes,  but  of 
the  dress  worn  in  society  among  men 
of  fashion ;  and  we  would  recommend 
any  one  sceptical  on  the  point  to  com- 
pare the  evening  suits  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  with  those  of  the 
begiiming,  still  more  with  those  of 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  He  will 
find  an  immense  falling  off  in  good 
taste.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not 
half  so  well-dressed  a  man  as  Lord 
Warwick,  nor  Lord  Warwick  as  Lord 
Bodiester. 

To  return,  however,  to  waistcoats.. 
They  constitute  a  class  of  garments 
that  have  fallen  into  vulgar  hands, 
and  are  applied  to  vulgar  purposes. 
Your  gents  in  the  dty,  and  your 
Margate-steamer  men,  know  how  to 
display  a  yard  of  velvet  or  silk  to  in- 
finite advantage;  see  how  ostenta- 
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tiously  thej  throw  open  their  coats, 
and  show  yon  half-a-mile  of  mosaic 
gold  chain  meandering  over  a  chan^ 
flatri.  They  are  regular  taOors*  ad- 
yertisements,  and  dl^nst  one  by  their 
abnse  of  cheap  decoration.  We  never 
see  a  man  in  a  smart  waistcoat  bat 
we  think  of  what  lies  at  the  back  of 
it~a  yard  of  silk  or  calico — all  the 
glory  of  the  front  negatived,  and  the 
garment  so  mean  beh&id  that  he  dares 
not  show  it.  Not  so  the  good  old 
sailor  who  spent  his  prize-money  with 
honesty  of  purpose,  and,  let  ns  add, 
with  leal  good  taste  also;  he  deco- 
rated his  shattered  timbers  stem  and 
stem  alike — ^there  was  no  make- 
believe  finery  about  him,  and  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  take  off  his  coat  before 
any  body!  Away,  then,  with  the 
petty  vanity  of  a  waistcoat ;  away 
with  all  false  idea  of  its  giving  deco- 
ration to  the  ensembU  of  the  toilet. 
We  know  of  nothing  in  its  favour  ex- 
cept one  single  claim  on  the  score  of 
some  small  utility.  To  any  one  living 
in  a  variable  climate  it  is  of  value,  as 
enabling  the  wearer  to  modify  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  Is  the  day 
unusually  warm?  he  can  throw  open 
his  coat,  and  preserve  that  prim  neat- 
ness of  appearance  which  is  I'equired 
in  the  present  age,  but  is  at  variance 
with  the  display  of  fine  linen  of  the 
Caroline  epoch.  Or  is  there  a  sudden 
blast  of  wind  from  the  east,  search- 
ing his  rheumatic  limbs  to  the  very 
bone  ?  he  may  button  his  coat  over 
his  waistcoat,  and  he  has  then  a 
double  protection  for  the  tenderest 
chest.  But  if  thus  anxious  for  the 
chest,  why  not  for  the  back  also? 
Why  should  there  bo  two  thicknesses 
of  cloth  or  stuff  over  the  one,  and 
only  a  single  thickness,  with  some 
flimsy  calico,  over  the  other  ?  In  all 
this  there  is  an  inconsistency.  Our 
ancestors,  who  wore  only  one  coat  at 
a  time,  had  always  a  small  mantle 
ready  against  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  they  wore  it  either  appended 
to  the  neck,  as  in  the  days  of  James 
I.,  or  more  constantly  on  their  shoul- 
ders, as  in  the  time  of  Cromwdl. 
The  main  advantage  of  the  waistcoat 
consists  in  its  being  light  and  per- 
manently worn, — ^but  it  should  be 
made  of  the  same  stuff  throughout, 
and  we  think  it  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  If  Kneller, 
Lely,  Vandyke,  and  Bubens,  could 


visit  the  earth  agidn  for  a  moment— 
and  they  were  ^)od  judges  of  vbat 
was,  or  what  was  not  bea)ming— we 
have  no  doubt  but  they  wodd  be 
unanimous  against  waistcoats. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  our  Isst  re- 
maining class  of  coats,  and  here  ire 
halt  with  a  hum  of  approbation:  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  were  we  to  pidl 
the   modem  dandy  to   pieces,  and 
leave  him  no  protection  agsunst  the 
wintry  blast,     x  es !  the  frock  ot  mr- 
tout  is  good!  we  have  little  or  notbinc: 
to  say  against  it, — ^much  in  its  f&yonr. 
Utility  and  elegance  are  at  once  seoi 
combined  in    this    garment;   it  if 
wami,  easy  to  wear,  and  comfortable: 
it  is  of  graceful  and  dignified  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  becoming  to  man  at  all 
periods  of  his  life.    The  frock-coat  i? 
nothing  more  than  the  andent  tonic 
opened  in  front,  and  made  to  at  tigbt 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body:  the 
superior  half  of  it  shows  the  fonn  of 
the  wearer  to  advantage,  and  imparts 
to  it  a  due  degree  of  manly  rigidity, 
whUe  the  inferior  half  partakes  of  the 
flowing  folds  of  drapery,  and  give* 
warmth  and  covering  down  to  fbe 
very  knees.    Of  all  garments  that  are 
to  have  any  degree  of  freedom  ind 
looseness  about  them,  the  frock-coat 
is  the  best :  it  is  good  for  a  man  in 
almost  any  avocation,  and  may  be 
made  suitable  for  the  common  business 
of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  refinemeDts 
of  society.    But  then  it  should  not  be 
worn  open:  it  should  be  buttoned npoo 
the  breast.  Place  an  officer  in  his  plain 
dosely-buttoned  undress  ooatbytbe 
side  of  a  civilian,  with  his  loose  and 
opefi  frock,  and  the  contrast  is  so  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  f6nner,  tbat 
the  point,  as  a  matter  of  taste  and 
effect,  will  not  admit  of  a  dispute. 
The  one  is  a  regular  sloven  compared 
with  the  other.    If  any  thing  can  be 
said  against  this  buttoning,  it  is  on  the 
score  of  inconvenience  in  civil  life  >y 
is  a  man  at  his  library-table  or  hi? 
ofiloe-desk  always  to  be  fastened  np 
in  budsram?  where  are  we  to  stow 
away  our  watches,  our  knives,  oor 
toothpicks,  our  loose  cash  (when  ve 
have  aay—parparent^se)  7  There  is 
some  weight  in  these  objections ;  for 
these  little  articles  of  comfort  canned 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  we  have  oo 
better  answer  than  to  propose  small 
external  pockets  with  lapels,  which 
would  not  spoil  the  symmetry  of  tne 
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figure ;  or  else,  if  yon  are  obstinate, 
good  reader,  and  are  determined  on 
throwing  away  your  money  npon 
waistcoats — then  keep  yonr  irock-coat 
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the  Thames  or  np  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  indispensable.  We  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  jacket  as  we  onght,  or 
rather  we  do  not  remember  the  good 


open ;  but  have  a  waistcoat  either  of    service  it  did  us  at  Eton  and  Harrow 


the  same  colour,  or  of  some  respect- 
able hue,  and  have  it  made  jacket- 
tksbion,  as  good  behind  as  before. 
For  ourselves,  however,  we  confess 
we  shall  prefer 

**  Tbtt  jon,  my  friend,  whatever  wind 

diould  blow. 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and 

fro;  • 
An  honest  man,  dose-bntton'd  to  the 

chin, — 
Broad-doth  without,  and  a  warm  heart 

within." 

Any  quantity  of  ornament  that 
might  be  deemed  requisite,  could 
easily  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  coat 
-^-80  as  to  make  it  a  fit  habiliment 
for  occasionB  of  ceremony :  in  its  pre- 


— when  the  limbs  were  firee  and 
supple,  and  when  their  full  activity 
was  called  into  constant  play,  who 
would  have  thought. of  a  coat?  It 
was  only  when  we  began  to  fancy 
ourselves  men,  and  tc^  think  that 
our  daims  to  virility  lay  in  the 
skirts  of  our  coats,  that  we  dis- 
carded the  jacket.  Twas  anungi*atefal 
proceeding :— school  friendships  ought 
not  to  be  broken  —  and  we  recom- 
mend you,  courteous  reader,  some  day 
or  other  to  lay  your  dignity  aside  for 
a  while,  and  indulge  in  the  innocent 
freedom  of  a  jacket:  you  will  get 
through  any  work  you  have  on  hand 
twice  as  quickly.  The  beaux  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  and  King  Jamie's  courts 


^t  state,  it  retains  the  stiffness  of    wore  nothing  else  but  jackets,  you 
its  military  origin,  (for  it  may  be    know,  with  their  short  mantles  han&r- 
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called  an  invention  of  the  Great 
Duke's,  of  him  who  wore  it  on  the 
glorioos  fidds  of  Salamanca  and  Wa- 
terloo, and  it  came  into  fashion  at  the 
doee  of  the  Peninsular  war :)  but  it 
may  be  embroidered  as  much  as  yon 
please,  or  its  stuff  may  be  varied  ad 
oifimhtm^  fiiom  Manchester  fustian  to 
the  finest  Genoa  vdvet.  Not  that 
embroidery  is  always  consonant  with 
good  taste,  when  applied  to  male 
attire.  A  plain,  dark,  dose-buttoned 
coat,  whether  of  doth  or  velvet,  fas- 
tened with  a  single  row  of  diamond  or 
steel  buttons  in  front,  would  be  far 
more  effective,  as  an  object  of  gpod 
taste,  than  if  its  seams  were  all 
covered  with  gold  lace. 

As  for  the  colour  of  coats,  we  do 
not  mtend  to  speak  of  this  till  we 
oome  to  the  subject  of  military  cos- 
tome.  We  loave  it  awhile  to  the  taste 
of  the  nation,~<x>lours  have  always 
served  as  marks  'of  national  differ- 
ences. We  heg  lesLTB  to  subjoin  a  few 
vords  in  behalf  of  a  i)oor  little  gar- 
ment that  has  hardly  any  grown-up 
friaids  to  say  any  tlung  for  it ;  and 
which,  when  it  left  school,  dther 
went  into  a  mannfiictory,  or  was  sent 
to  sear— we  mean  the  jacket.  In 
wann  weather,  for  a  country  walk, 
for  a  ride,  for  a  game  at  billiards  or 
cricket,  even  for  shootmg,  (experto 
credey-~tk  jacket  is  a  capitiil  contri- 
vance-, while  for  a  sail,  whether  down 


mg  in  the  most  degage  manner  from 
the  shoulders : — and  truly  we  do  not 
see  why  a  man  in  a  well-cut  jacket, 
properly  decorated,  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  as  much  admhration  in  his 
dvil  capadty,  as  when  he  has  the  hon- 
our to  hold  her  Majesty's  commission 
in  the  Tenth,  and  avails  himself  of 
that  privilege  to  disturb  the  equani- 
mity of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
England.    Much  may  bo  said  upon  all 
sides  in  this  matter :  the  jacket  would 
now  be  deemed  too  familiar  without 
a  sword  and  sabretache;   the  frock 
might   be   considered    as   slovenly; 
about  the  habii-de-cour  there  can  be 
no  dispute ;  as  for  the  dress-coat,  it 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Monmouth  Street ; 
waistcoats  should  be  given  to  your 
valet.     Speedily  judge  for  yourself, 
tasty  reader ;  but  let  us  have  a  gar- 
ment calculated  for  real  use,  and  real 
ornament ;  no  pretence,  no  sham  ;  a 
fine  manly  figure,  and   a   covering 
worthy  of  it,  vailh  la  chase  essentieUe! 
To  criticize  a  gown  is  always  a 
more  pleasing  task  than  to  waste  one's 
patience  upon  a  coat ;  and,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  the  assthetician  has  to  lay 
aside  nearly  fdl  terms  of  reprobation,  in 
alluding  to  the  habiliments  of  ladies  of 
the  present  day.    Women  have  never 
wandered  into  so  many  absurdities  of 
form  with  regard  to  this  main  artide 
of  dress,  as  men  have ;  they  have  been 
volutile  enough  in  the  material,  and 
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ooloor,  aad  onament  of  tlieir  gowns ; 
tel  ia  ahape  and  cat  tlie j  have  kept 
much  nearer  to  the  golden  rule  of 
oomfort  and  ntility  tban  the  lords  of 
the  creation.    The  period  of  greateal 
aberration   in  this   matter  maj  be 
taken  as  extending  from  the  latter 
marter  of  die  serenteenth  oentorj  te 
tte  end  of  the  eighteentii.    Daring 
tboee  long  years,  atenrditj  and  moon- 
venienee  seined  to  hold  paraoioml 
iwaj  in  the  wardrobes  of  the  fair;  and 
to  ^pl  J  the  word  ^  taste,"  in  its  good 
aense,  to  any  portion  of  the  female 
^ess,  at  least  in  Enjg^and,  is  hardly 
allowable  within  the  Kmits  mentioned. 
Look  at  yonr  grandmothers'  pictarea, 
or  tun  oyer  the  leaves  of  any  edition 
ef  Hogarth's  woiks,  and  the  broad- 
ness of  the  caricatore  cannot  fail  to 
ataike  yon.    That  women  shonld  ever 
baTO  consented  so  greatly  to  travestie 
the  beantiCal  proportions  of  their  fiiir 
frames;  that  theyshopld  ever  haTO  so 
oompleteiy  lost  sight  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  decoration  and  comelkieas, 
h  inooneeivabie.     The  ndsehief  all 
originated  in  France;  and  it  moat 
bave  come,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  deformity,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
of  some  crabbed  old  dowager  at  Yer- 
■dlles ;  no  yonng  nnsopfai^icated  gbl 
^ronld  ever  of  herself  hare  invented 
the  hoop  or  the  ntgHge.    Bat  those 
times  have  happily  gone  by ;  and  after 
passing  throngti  a  transition  state  of 
minor  absurdity — (look  to  the  printa 
of  the  Bdk  AsuwMee  from  1800  to 
1815) — ^we  hare  thrown  away  all  nn- 
natnral  short  waists;  we  have  discard- 
ed scanty  skirts ;  stomachers  have  been 
aent  neariy  to  the  ri^t  about ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  aing^  opia- 
thodomic  folly— to  which  we  do  not 
care  to  alhtde  more  porticniarly — onr 
better  halves,  and  onr  £idr  ftienda» 
aeem  to  have  entered  upon  an  age  of 
good  taste  and   good  sense.      The 
happy  change  has  been  brought  abont 
piutiy  by  some  women  of  good  sense 
oonsnlting  tfadr  own  ideas  of  utility 
uid  simplicity— -partly  by  a  retnm  ^ 
public  taste  to  die  dressesof  the  middle 
ages,  and  also  of  the  times  of  Charka 
the  Fhrst.     Ladies  have  at  length 
become  aware,  that  novelty  of  form  is 
BOt  essential  to  beauty  of  efiect — and 
they  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
truths  thid  the  less  they  disfigure  the 
praportkma  of  thak  penena,  theaon 


becomingly  a&d  the  more  comfortably 
will  they  be  dad. 

The  main  divisious  of  a  lady'B  gowa 
---every  milliner  understands  what  we 
mean — are  tlie  mnagt  or  body,  sad 
ab^JMp^  or  skirt.    They  are  as  nide- 
pendent  of  each  other  as  the  upper 
and  lower  diviaoas  of  a  wasp— (in- 
deed, some  giddy  giria  have  enried 
the  similitude  too  far,  and  have  beei 
Been  to  approximate  in  their  ladDf 
contractions  to  that  wondcrfatty  small 
animal  ptsaage)    and  these  two  din- 
uons  of  the  garment  are  to  he  fonned 
and  omaoMttted  on  tstally  difiereat 
principles.    Bv  the  common  mctice 
and  consent  of  aU  womankiad,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  lower  portion  should  be 
hMseandiowing;  and  that  the  apper 
ahonhl  be  so  oonfonnabis  to  tbe  ooa- 
tonr  of  the  body^  ae  to  show  that  OQB- 
tour  to  the  best  advantage;  theae 
mnst  be  taken  aa  the  fandameitsl  da- 
finitiona  upon  whacb  all  bprs  «f  feoak 
dress  are  to  be  tried.  AndtfiotofaQ, 
af  the  skirt;  if  its  Harm  is  to  be  looas 
and  flowing,  it  sboadd  be  made  to  de- 
rive ita  beanty  frnm  tbe  corves  aad 
breaks  and  felda  whidi  drapeiy,  partly 
an8pended,paTtlyiitn8t  on  die  groend, 
wiU  afford.    It  mnat  be  anple  and 
aymmetricaUy  proportioned;  sad  itt 
material  mast  have  auflbaent  stifiKS 
aa  weU  as  pliat]aity--drapery  alwa;i 
requires  a  eertain  volume  of  mslerial 
to  be  effective.    The  extreme  limit  <tf 
a  scanty  akirt,  and  iU  pooor  efiect, » 
well  as  its  great  inconvenienoe,  nay 
be  judged  of  fiwm  the  figures  and  lie- 

tores  of  Ae  old  Egyptimi  prieiteMi 
— they  look  very  atoCnea^iie,  aad  maks 

capital  cmyatUles  for  teaapies-jrt 
they  will  not  bear  a  oompansea  win 
those  loj^  Athenian  virgins,  wind- 
ing round  the  Parthenon,  ia  tbeir 
aacred  pOgrimage  to  the  shriae  if 
tiieir  tutelar  goddesa.  Brapeiy,  tho, 
must  be  ample,  if  it  is  to  fidi  in  grace- 
ful folds.  Bat  drapery,  only  sn^xno- 
ed,  wiH  not  prodnoe  the  entire  eM 
desired;  it  wOl  hang  in mcreif  ioati- 
tndinal  Imea,  ^riwreaa  one  of  theMS 
pleasing  effecta  prodaoed  by  itiscaased 
hgr  those  abrupt  bseaka  in  a  fold, 
those  sadden  euttinga  off  of  ^^"^ 
which  are  only  to  be  seen  wfaenpgt 
of  the  drapery  ia  in  horiaontal  itf^ 
or  reato  partially  on  the  groond. 
Hence  sfiart  gowns  are  not  so  gr^ 

hcsatB» 
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9X  any  time,  it  iB  trae,  and  when  the 
wearer  is  seated,  produce  somewhat  of 
the  effect  alluded  to ;  but  for  a  woman 
to  be  robed  with  all  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  grace  and  dignity,  she 
must  allow  her  dress  to  trail  partially 
around  her.  Think  upon  the  ^ort 
garments  of  many  classes  of  peasantry, 
and  think  of  the  train  of  a  lady  when 
dressed  for  court — ^we  speak  of  their 
form,  not  of  their  substance — it  will 
easily  be  seen  how  much  dignity  is 
conferred  by  length.  The  utility  of 
long  skirts  is  not  so  easy  to  be  proved 
as  their  beauty ;  but  this  is  only  on 
the  score  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  clean ;  as  for  warmth  and  com- 
fort, the  advantage  is  quite  on  their 
aide.  Our  fair  contemporaries,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  rea- 
sonable and  happy  medium  upon  that 
|K>int ;  they  never  wore  better-formed 
skirts  than  at  the  present  day.  A 
gown,  if  properly  made,  and  without 
any  stinting  of  stuff,  4iod  if  that  stuff 
have  any  thing  like  substance,  needs 
no  adventitious  aids  to  give  it  sufS- 
eient  ampUtude  of  contour;  let  our 
gentle  readers  take  the  hint;  they 
will  otherwise  militate  against  one 
of  the  nrain  laws  of  good  taste.  Let 
them  only  look  at  the  portraits  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  but  one — let  them  look  at 
Hollar's  prints,  and  if  they  are  open 
to  conviction  they  will  agree  in  what 
we  say. 

If  the  skirt  is  to  be  ample,  the  body 
should  be  confined  to  the  natural 
shape  of  the  human  frame ;  and  the 
more  nearly  it  is  so,  the  more  grace- 
ful and  effective  will  it  become.  Do 
what  we  will,  distort  the  sleeves  luid 
waist  as  much  as  we  may,  we  shall 
never  come  up  to  the  symmetry  oi 
Dame  Nature;  she  is  a  better  mil- 
liner than  any  in  Regent  Street ;  and 
if  the  ladies  would  have  their  corsages 
made  after  her  pattern  in  all  cases, 
they  would  find  their  clothes  fitting 
better,  pinching  less,  and  keeping 
them  much  wanner.  Women  assert 
— and  we  are  not  competent  to  dis- 
pute the  point  with  them — that  they 
need  an  enveloping  support  for  the 
body;  in  fact,  that  they  must  have 
corsets :  be  it  so :  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  article  itself,  provided  the  utility 
of  it  can  be  clearly  proved ;  but  there 
is  much  harm  in  it,  if,  by  an  abuse  of 


its  powers,  this  same  thing  is  made  t» 
distort  the  body,  and  to  injure  th« 
internal  organization  of  the  humaa 
frame.  As  far  as  beauty  of  form  is 
concerned,  whatever  intrenches  on  tbo 
prop<»rtion  of  natural  shape  is  intria* 
sically  contradictory  to  it :  let  no  wo- 
man imagine  that  she  has  a  fine  figureii 
if  she  can  lace  herself  into  a  diameter 
of  nine  or  ten  inches ;  for  by  so  doinfp, 
she  disturbs  the  harmony  of  all  the 
curves — all  the  lines  of  beauty,  as 
Hogarth  calls  them — ^with  which  she 
has  been  so  richly  endowed ;  she  faUs 
of  her  effect,  and,  instead  of  beauty, 
produces  only  absurdity.  Still  the 
corsage  of  her  dress  should  fit  close; 
and  for  this  to  be  possible,  there  must 
be  a  well-fitting  corset  beneath ;  bat 
it  need  not  piudi  or  squeeze  the  least 
in  the  world ;  let  it  fit  close ;  that  is 
enough.  It  is  no  doubt  uncommonlj 
convenient  lor  a  lusty  alderman's 
wife  of  forty,  to  reduce  herself  to  the 
proportions  gf  ^^  fair  seventeen  ;  '*  but 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
whole  frame  in  the  same  ratio;  others- 
wise  to  pull  in  at  the  waist  till  the 
idea  of  sufibcation  is  painfuUy  evident 
to  the  most  careless  beholder,  and  yet 
to  leave  the  bust  with  the  symmetry 
<if  Minerva  Victrix,  is  a  gross  sobA 
palpable  absurdity.  Far  from  being 
the  TO  jMiXejf,  this  is  the  ro  hmkom  of  au 
female  decoration. 

And,  if  the  waist  should  not  be 
metamorphosed  into  unnatural  smaU* 
ness,  so  the  sleeves  should  not  be 
puffed  out  into  preternatural  en- 
largement. Those  abominable  gigot- 
sleeves,  so  well  named  from  our  old 
familiar  family-joint — ^they  were  otter 
abominations  ;  and  those  bishop's ' 
sleeves — ^tbey  were  foolish  caricatnres. 
Ladies  are  doing  much  better  now: 
either,  in  the  evening,  they  trust  te 
nature  herself  to  set  off  their  fums  as 
she  pleases,  or  else,  in  the  morning, 
they  envelope  them  in  a  covering  that 
hardly  destroys  the  beauty  of  their 
form.  This  is  as  it  should  be :  one 
of  the  prmcipal  characteristics  of  fe- 
mal  grace  consists,  ss  any  sculptor 
can  tell  you,  in  the  narrowness  of  the 
shoulders— just  as  of  male  dignity,  in 
their  breadth.  What,  then,  could  ever 
have  made  ladies  suppose  that  they 
were  ornamenting  themselves  by  ex- 
tending the  upper  portions  of  their 
sleeves  until  they  measured  full  three 
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feet  in  a  direct  transversal  line?  We 
are  now  witnesses  of  better  ideas; 
the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and  the  arms 
are  allowed'  to  make  a  continuous 
series  of  curves.  The  corsage  is  simple 
in  its  form,  and  the  only  attempt  at 
enrichment  is  the  pendant  border  of 
lace,  or  other  material,  that  gives  due 
relief,  without  destroying  the  harmony 
of  the  outline. 

As  for  form,  then,  we  congratulate 
the  ladies  on  having  attained  and 
preserved  so  much  excellence  in  their 
habiliments.  We  have  only  to  re- 
commend, that  they  do  not  rashly  try 
to  innovate  upon  what  they  now  de- 
light in ;  or  rather,  if  new  ideas  are 
to  be  introduced,  that  they  control 
them  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  the 
form  and  finunework  of  nature,  as  their 
best,  indeed  their  only,  guide  to  what 
is  true  and  beautiful.  Thanks  to  the 
manufacturing  skill  of  European  na- 
tions in  general,  and  of  our  own  more 
particularly,  there  is  no  lack  of  mate- 
rial for  women  to  choose  their  dresses 
from.  The  loom  teems  with  all  kinds 
of  substances;  and  every  requirement 
of  climate,  every  caprice  of  fancy, 
can  now  be  gratified  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  One  of  the  best  symptoms  of 
taste  amongst  Englishwomen  is  the 
increasing  use  of  the  finer  woollen 
fabrics.  They  are  well  suited  to  the 
climate,  and  they  are  calculated  to 
make  graceful  habiliments  in  what- 
ever manner  they  are  employed.  But 
cotton  is  an  immense  boon  for  the 
mass  of  the  population ;  and,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
lower  o^ers,  has  been  of  great  value 
to  the  health  of  the  community.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  an  elegant  woman  wears,  as  far 
as  her  appearance  is  concerned.  All 
clothes  i*equire,  as  the  French  say, 
to  be  bien  partes.  An  awkward  wo- 
man will  never  look  well  in  any  thing, 
however  fine.  Let  ladies  consult  their 
own  comfort,  their  own  purposes, 
and  the  material  they  hit  upon  will 
certainly  become  them.  We  have 
now,  too,  ample  means  of  decoration : 


furs,  and  lace,  and  ribands,  and  em- 
broidery, are  gradually  coming  within 
the  grasp  of  large  classes  of  society ; 
we  have  to  fear  rather  a  deluge  of 
ornament  than  the  opposite ;  and,  if 
caution  is  to  be  used  in  any  direction, 
it  is  in  this.  The  true  secret  of  fe- 
male ornament  is,  that  it  should  be 
genuine :  no  sham  fiowers ;  no  make- 
believe  lapels;  no  collars  only  stitched 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  gown ;  no  bows 
that  do  not  untie ;  no  ribands  without 
some  positive  use ;  all  false  ornament 
should  be  avoided  as  the  direct  con- 
trary to  what  is  tasteful  and  becom- 
ing. If  lace  is  worn,  lot^t  be  of  thread 
or  silk — not  of  cotton ;  if  fur,  let  it  be 
from  the  real  animal — not  dyed  or 
imitated ;  if  jewels,  let  them  be  few 
but  good,  and  set  in  real  gold — ^no 
abominable  sham  decoration. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  about 
cloaks,  and  pelisses,  and  shawls,  and 
the  oUier  preservers  of  gowns,  that 
correspond  to  the  outward  comforters 
of  man  ?  They  flutter  about  in  shop 
windows,  thick  as  gnats  in  a  sunmier 
sunbeam :  many  of  them  are  elegant ; 
not  a  few  useful ;  some  are  quite 
loves  ! — ^witness  the  polka-pelisse — 
others  are  frumpy  and  old-fashioned ; 
such  as  the  cloak  with  a  deep  cape  of 
ever-to-be-respected  maternal  memo- 
ry. But  there  are  two  4¥hich  we 
single  out  as  simple  and  onspoiledf 
and  indeed  unspoilable,  items  of  dress, 
which  ought  to  be  in  fashion  as  long 
as  women  love  pretty  things.  One  is 
the  Spanish  mantilla;  that  plain  black 
scarf  which  forms  the  sweetest  dis- 
gmsement  a  woman  can  put  on :  by 
its  simplicity,  and  its  obvious  ntilityt 
it  claims  our  approbation  at  the  firat 
glance.  The  other  is  the  Indian 
shawl;  that  marvellous  product  of 
the  mountain  loom,  fit  for  any  climate, 
for  any  temperature,  for  any  com- 
plexion, and  for  any  purpose ;  women 
may  rack  their  inventions  for  ever, 
but  they  never  will  invent  a  garment 
more  generally  useful,  more  constant- 
ly becoming,  than  this. 
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Nothing  is  gained  by  attempting 
to  deny  or  to  disgnise  a  known  and 
plain  fact,  simply  because  it  happens 
to  be  a  distasteful  one — ^Time  has 
estranged  ns  from  Chaucer.    Dryden 
«ud  Pope  we  read  with  easy,  unearned 
pleasure.    Their  speech,  their  manner 
of  mind,  and  their  facile  verse,  are  of 
our  age,  almost  of  our  own  day.    The 
two  excellent,  graceful,  and  masterly 
poets  belong,  both  of  them,  to  this 
^rsw  WORLD.  Gro  back  alittle,  step  over 
an  imperceptible  line,  to  the  contempo- 
rary of  Dryden,  Milton,  and  you  seem 
to  haye  overleaped  some  great  chro- 
nological boundary ;  you  have  trans- 
ported yourself  into  THAT  OLD  WORLD. 
Wh^er  the  historical  date,  or  the 
gigantic  soul,  or  the  learned  art,  make 
the  separation,  the  fact  is  clear,  that 
the  poet  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  stands 
decidedly  further  off;  and,  more  or 
less,  you  must  acquire  the  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  poem.    Why,  up  to 
this  hour,  probably,  there  are  three- 
fifths  of  the  poem  that  you  have  not 
read ;  or,  if  you  have  read  all,  and  go 
along  with  sll,  you  have  yourself  had 
experience  of  the  progress,  and  have 
felt  your  capadty  of  Milton  grow  and 
dilate.    So  has  it  been  with  your  ca- 
pacity for  Shakspeare,  or  you  are  a 
truant  and  an  idler.    To  comprehend 
with  delight  Milton  and  Shakspeare 
as  poets,  yon  need,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  soul  otherwise  touched,  and 
gifted  for  poesy,  than  Pope  claims  of 
jou,  or  Dryden.     The  great  elder 
masters,  being  original,  require  of  you 
springs    of  poesy  welling  in  your 
own  spirit ;  while  the  two  latter,  imi- 
tative artists  of  luxury,  exact  from 
yon  nothing  more,   in  the  way  of 
poetical  endowment,  than  the  gusto 
of  ease  and  luxurious  enchantment. 
To    prefer,    for    some    intellectual 
journey,  the  smooth  wafture  of  an 
air-giiding  ear — to  look  with  plea- 
sure upon  a  dance  of  bright-hued 
nnages — ^to  hear  more  sweetness  in 
Phik>mela*s  descant  than  ui  a  Turkish 
ooncnt— to  be  ever  so  little  sensible 
to  tiie  bliss  of  dreams— ever  so  little 


sick  of  reality,  and  ever  so  little  glad 
to  be  rid  of  it  for  an  hour — ^is  qualifi- 
cation enough  to  make  you  a  willing 
and  able  reader  of  verse  in  the  latter 
school.  But  if  you  are  to  prefer  the 
style  of  the  antecessors,  other  condi- 
tions must  come  in.  It  is,  then,  not  a 
question  merely  whether  you  see  and 
love  in  Imogen  the  ideal  pf  a  wife  in 
love  with  her  husband,  or  take  to  the 
surpassing  and  inimitable  portraiture 
of  the  "  lost  archangel"  in  Satan ;  but 
whether  you  feel  the  sweetness  of 
Imogen's  soul  in  the  music  of  her  ex- 
pressions— ^whether  you  hear  the  tonea 
of  the  Will  that  not  the  thunder  has 
quelled,  in  that  voice  to  which  all 
^^  the  hollow  deep  of  hell  resounded." 
If  you  do,  assuredly  you  will  perceive 
in  yourself  that  these  are  discern- 
ments of  a  higher  cast,  and  that  place 
you  upon  a  higher  degree  when  critica 
on  poetry  come  to  ba  ranked,  than 
when  you  had  nothing  better  to  say 
for  yourself  than  that  your  bosom 
bled  at  the  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate- 
Young  Lady,  or  that  you  varied  with 
Alexander  to  the  varying  current  of 
the  Ode  of  St  CedUa's  Day. 

We  call  Chaucer  the  Father  of  our 
Poetry,  .or  its  Morning  Star.  The 
poetical  memory  of  the  country 
stretches  up  to  him,  and  not  beyond. 
The  commanding  impression  which 
he  has  made  upon  the  minds  of  hia 
people  dates  from  his  own  day.  The 
old  poets  of  England  and  Scotland 
constantly  and  unanimously  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  master.  Greatest 
names,  Dunbar,  Douglas,  Spenser, 
Milton,  carry  on  the  tradition  of  hia 
renown  and  his  reign. 

In  part  he  belongs  to,  and  in  part 
he  liftjB  himself  out  of,  his  age.  The 
vernacular  poetry  of  reviving  Europe 
took  a  strong  stamp  from  one  principal 
feature  in  the  manners  of  the  times. 
The  wonderful  political  institution  of 
Chivalry  —  turned  into  a  romance 
in  the  minds  of  those  in  whose  per- 
sons the  thing  itself  subsisted — ^raised 
np  a  fanciful  adoration  of  women  into 
a  law  of  courtly  life;  or,  at  the  least, 
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of  courtly  verse,  to  which  there  was 
nothing  answeraUe  in  the  aanals  of 
the  old  world.    For  though  the  chief 
and  most  potent  of  human  passions 
has  never  lacked  its  place  at  the  side 
of  war  in  the  song  that  spoke  of 
heroes — ^thongh  two  beantifol  captives, 
aad  a  nmaway  wife  bestowed  hj  tlie 
Goddess  of  Beanty,  nd  herself  the 
pvagon  of  beanty  io  all  tosgaes  Mid 
ages,    have    gralonded  the   lUad — 
though  the  S<»an  gate,  from  which 
Hector  began  to  £e  his  inevitable 
Hm,  and  where  that  goddess-bom  fbe' 
himself  stooped  to  destiny,  be  also 
remembered  for  the  last  parting  of  a 
fansband  and  a  wife — ^though  Ciree 
and  Calypso  have  hindered  ho«e-> 
boond  Ulysses  from  the  kmging  arms 
of  Penelope — and  Jason,  leading  the 
flower  of  a  prior  and  yet  more  heroic 
generatkm,  must  first  win  the  heart 
of  Medea  before  he  may  attain  the 
Golden  Fleece — though  the  veritable 
nature  of  the  hmnan  being  have  ever 
thus,  through  its  strongest  passion, 
imaged  itself  in  its  most  exquisite 
arirror,  Poetiy  —  yet  there  did,   in 
reawaking  Europe,  a  new  lovo-poetry 
arise,  distinctively  characterised  by 
the  omnipotence  which  it  aacribed  to 
the  Love-god,  legitimatmg  in  Mm  an 
orarped  supremacy,  and  exhlbitittg, 
In  artificial  and  wilful  excess,  that 
passion  which  the  older  poets  &nw 
in  its  powerful  but  unexaggenited  and 
natural  proportions. 

Thenoeforwards  the  verse  of  the 
South  and  of  the  North,  and  alike  the 
forgotten  and  the  imperishfdUe,   all 
attest  the  predominancy  of  the  same 
star.   Diamond  eyes  and  ruby  lips  stnr 
into  sound  the  lute  of  the  Troubadours 
sndtheMlnnesiBgWB.  Famous  bearen 
of  either  name  were  knights  distin- 
guished  in  the  lists  and  in  the  field. 
And  who  is  it  that  stole  from  heaven 
Ihe  immortal  fire  of  genius  to  Pe- 
trarch? Laura.    Who  i»  the  guide  of 
Dante  through  Paradise  ?  Beatrice. 
In  oar  own  language,  the  spirit  of 
ioye  breathes,  mors  tiiaa  in  any  other 
poet,  in  Spenser.    His  great  poem  is 
one  Lay  (^  Love,  embodying  and  a»- 
aociaUng  that  idealized,  chii^rirous, 
and  romantic  union  of  ^^  fierce  warres 
and  faitbfal  loves."    It  hoveis  above 
the  earth  in  some  region  exempt  fimn 
mortal  footing — ^wars  sudi  as  never 
were,  lovea  snoh  as  never  were*-«id 


all — ^Allegory!  One  ethereal  extnra- 
gaace !  A  motto  mi^  be  taken  from 
him  to  describe  that  asooidency  of  the 
love-planet  in  the  poetical  tkj  of 
renewed  Europe.  It  allades  to  the 
leve-fireaks  of  the  old  Pagan  deities 
upon  earth,  in  which  the  King  of  Uie 
(}ods  excelled,  as  ndght  be  soiipond, 
all  the  others. 

'*  While  thus  on  earth  great  Jore  these 

pageants  play'd, 
The  winded  boy  did  tknut  m(o  hii 

throne; 
And  scoffing  thus,  unto  his  mother  sajdi^ 
'  Lo  !  now  the  heavens  obey  to  nie  alom 
And  take  ms  for  their  Jove,  now  Jom  (o 

earth  is  ^na,*" 

The  pure  truth  of  the  poetical  ia* 
spiratioii  which  rests  i^mi  Spenser'fl 
poems,  when  compared  to  the  absoiata 
dquurtme  from  reality  apiwreBt  ia  tka 
manners  of  his  heroes  and  benMoa» 
and  in  the  physical  world  which  they 
inhabit,  is  a  pbenomoaen  whidi  naj 
well  perplex  the  pfaHosephiosl  cndc. 
Yon  wall  hardly  dare  to  refuse  toaay 
true  poet  the  self-election  of  his  na* 
terials.  Grraat,  tberefiora,  to  Spenaer 
knight*ecraBtry — grant  him  dracocMb 
andenchaatera,aad  eachaatedgaraeiM^ 
satyrs,  aad  the  goddess  Kigfat  oaber 
duuiot—grant  him  love  as  the  sia^ 
Murpoae  of  human  life— afagiy  pover, 
leading  with  a  £aery  baad  hia  £wij 
world!  Bat  while  yon  accept  tliis 
Poem  as  the  lawful  censwBaiaatiM 
and  ending  of  that  fiabnloas  iateUeotoal 
i^stem  or  dream  which  had  sahaisted 
with  authority  for  oeatoiiea,  it  tt 
wonderfol  to  see  how,  ia  the  veiyday 
of  Spenser,  the  sxamm  recoTen 
hioaaBity  and  natare  to  poetiy— ra- 
eaUe  poetry  to  nature  amd  humaaiigrl 
Shakspeare  and  Speaeer,  what  ooa- 
temporaries!  The  world  that  m,  aad 
thewodd  that  smol,  tmuaed  ia  tina 
and  in  power! 

This  exaggeraliiQtt  of  aa  laiaMaae 
natural  power^  Lore — maktagi  om 
might  aimoel  say,  num'a  woah^  of 
woman  the  great  reltgton  of  the  azd- 
verse,  and  which  waa  the  ^^  amabir 
lia  insania'*  of  the  new  poetiy— kMg 
exercised  an  unlimited  moavrchy  ia 
the  poeimai  mind  of  the  reaBonshis 
Chaaoer.  See  the  leaigest  and  moal 
desperate  of  his  IVaBfiiati<Mia— wUeh 
Tyrwhitt  supposes  him  to  ham  tarn- 
pteted,  thoogh  we  h«rfi  (M4jrlwelrBg- 
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■eata  gcven  <iioii3«ndT«r8e8  in  place 
ef  twenty-two  tteioand — ^tbe  '*  Bo- 
MAUNT  ov  THB  RoBK,*'  Otherwise 
eedtled  tke "« Art  of  Love," ''  wherein 
«e  shewed  the  hdps  and  fdrtherances, 
as  also  the  lets  and  hnpediments,  that 
hiTecB  IdKve  in  theb  snits."  Then 
cones  the  work  upon  which  Sir  Philip 
Sydnej  seems  to  rest  the  ri^t  of 
Chaaeer  to  theienown  of  an  excellent 
poet  htemg  the  insight  of  his  art — 
the  Hve  kmg  books  which  celebrate 
the  tjpe  of  ail  tme  lovers,  Troilns, 
and  of  ail  false  traitresses,  Creseide. 
Th^  Aere  is  *^The  Legende  of  Goodb 
Women,*'  the  Icmng  bmines,  fabukras 
and  historical,  of  Lempri^e's  diction- 
ary. The  irst  name  is  decisive  upon 
tte  significatien  of  ''^cKMfe''--Cleo- 
ratras,  Qneene  of  Egypt— Jisbe  of 
Babylon— Dido,  Qneene  of  Carthage 
— ^Ifipsiphfle  and  Medea,  betrayed 
todi  by  the  same  ^*  root  of  false  lovers, 
Dnk  Jason  " — Lncrece  of  ^  Borne- 
Ariadne  of  Athens—Phiioraen— Phil- 
lis— ^ypernmestra. 

The    ^'Assemblee   of  Fonles*'  is 
all  for  love  and  allegory.  Chancer  has 
been  reading  Scipio's  dream.  Wheie- 
on  he  fahnsetf  dreams  that  "  Affiriean" 
comes  to  him,  and  carries  him  away 
Into  a  sort  of  Love's  Paradise.   There 
were  trees   with  leaves  ^grene  as 
emenmde,*^  a  garden  fnll  of  ^^  blossom- 
ed bowis,"  mnning  waters  in  which 
small  fishes  light,  with  red  fins  and 
flolver-tari^t  scales,  dart  to  and  fro, 
flowers  of  all  tinctares,  all  manner  of 
live  creatnres,  and  a  concert  com- 
iain|^  of  stringed  instmments,  of 
leaves  nnrmiiring  to  the  wind,  and  of 
fliDging-birds.    Under  a  tree,  beside 
A  spring,  was  *^Cnpide  our  L<Mrd'*  for- 
giag  and  HUng  Jiis  arrows— his  daagh- 
ter  {wbo  istkef)  assisting,  and  tem- 
pering them  to  various  effects.  A  host 
«f  ailegorJcal  posons  are  in  attend- 
ance of  coarse;  and  there,  too,  stands 
a  Itople  of  Yenos,  described  from 
tin  Teseida  of  Boccaccio.    Bnt  the 
principal  personage  whom  Chancer 
eneomiters,  and  the  most  bnsily  en- 
gaged, is  the  great  goddess,  Natusx. 
It  is  St  Vakatine's  Day,  whereon  ail 
tiie  birds  choose  thehr  mates  for  the 
earning  year.   The  partlcnlar  bnsmess 
to  whkh  thit  anniversary  of  the  gemal 
Saint  Is  deveted  was  intelllgH>le,  no 
donbt,  to  tbe  quick  wits  of  Chancer^ 
age,  iftotbednllonesofonisaltttle 


perplexing.    Nature  h^d  in  her  hand 
^  a  formell  eagle,  of  shape  the  gentil- 
lest,"  benign,  goodly,  and  so  fhll  of 
every  virtue,  that  ^^Natnre  herself 
had  blisse  to  looke  on  her,  and  eft  her 
beeke  to  kisse.**    The  qaeatUm  is,  who 
shall  be  her  mate?    Three  ^tercell 
eagles  ^  offer  themsrives,  and  eagerly 
plead   tiieir   daims.    The  fbnr  or- 
ders of  fowl,    those   ^  of  ravine,** 
those  that  feed  on  insects,  the  water- 
fowl, and  those  that  eat  seed,  an 
Irjr  natmre  requned  to  deot  each  a 
delegate  that  shaU  opine  on  the  mat- 
ter.   The  birds  ef  prey  depate  '^  the 
tercelet  of  the  fancon."    He  gives  the 
somewhat  startling  if  otherwise  plausi- 
ble adrice,  that  tbe  worthiest  of  knight- 
liood,  and  that  has  the  longest  used 
it,  and  that  is  of  the  greatest  estate, 
and  of  blood  tiie  gentlest,  shall  be  pre- 
ferred, leaving  the  decision  of  those 
merits  to  the  lady  eagle.    Tbe  goose, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  water-fowl,  mere- 
ly advises  that  he  who  is  rejected 
shall  console  himself  by  choosing  an- 
other love ;  which  i^omimous  and  an- 
serine suggestion  is  received  by  the 
^*'  gentill  fonles*'  with  a  general  tangh. 
The  ^  turtle-dove,"  for  the  seed-seat- 
ing birds,  indignantly  protests  against 
this  .  outrageous    and   impracticable 
proposal.   The  cnckoo,  for  the  worm- 
eaters,  provided  that  he  may  have  his 
own  ^  make,"  is  willing  that  the  three 
wooers  shall  live  each  solitary  and  sul- 
len.   The  ^*  sperhawke,"  the  **  gentie 
tercelet,*'  and  the  ^^  ermelon,"  seve- 
rally reply  in   high   scorn    to   the 
goose,  to  the  dude,  who  seconds  the 
goose,  and  to  the  cnckoo.     Dame 
Nature  ends  the  plea  by  referring  the 
choiee  to  the  ^'  formell  eagle"  herself 
who  begs  a  yearns  respite,  which  m 
granted  her.    The  rest,  for  the  day  is 
now  woU  spent,  choose  their  mates — 
an  elect  choir  slog  a  roundel  in  honour 
ef  Nature ;  and  at  the  ^  shouting"  that, 
when  tiie  song  was  done,  the  fowls 
made  kk  Hying  away,  the  Poet  awoke  1 
Amongst  the  hard  points  of  this  enig- 
matidd  love-allegory  are,  that  when 
the  first  lover,  a  ^  royal  teroell,"  has 
-ended  his  plea,  tiie  *'  formell  eagte" 
Mnto/  as  does  aflberwaidB  the  tartle 
upon  the  proposal  made  of  dianging 
an  old  love  for  a  new,  and  tibat  the 
dock  swears  by  his  hat    Be  the  sp^ 
cific  intent  what  it  may,  the  general 
teoing  speaks  for  itself,  namdy,  the 
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immeasared  lifting-np  of  Love's  su- 
premacy— though  we  cannot  help 
feeling  how  much  nearer  Chaucer 
was  to  the  riddling  days  of  poetry 
than  we  are.  Did  the  old  Poet  trans- 
late from  plain  English  into  the 
language  of  Birds,  and  expect  us  to 
re- translate?  Or  are  these  blushes  and 
this  knighthood  amongst  birds  merely 
regular  adjuncts  in  any  fable  that 
attributes  to  the  inferior  creation 
human  powers  of  reason  and  speech  ? 
It  is  curious  that  the  rapacious  fowls 
are  presented  as  excelling  in  high 
and  delicate  sentiment  I  They  are 
the  aristocracy  of  the  birds,  plainly; 
yet  an  aristocracy  described  as  of 
"  ravine"  seems  to  receive  but  an 
equivocal  compliment. 

The  House  of  Fame  is  in  Three 
Books.    The  title  bespeaks  Allegory ; 
and  the  machinery  which  justifies  the 
allegory,  as  usual  is  a  Dream.    But 
the  title  does  not  bespeak,  what  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  here,  too,  love 
steals  in.     During  the  entire  First 
Book,  the  poet  dreams  himself  to  be 
In  the  temple  of  Venus,  all  gi'aven  over 
with  iBneas's  history,  taken  point  by 
point  from  the  Mantuan.    The  history 
belongs  properly  to  its  place ;   not 
because  JBneas  is  the  son  of  Venus, 
but  because  the  course  of  events  is 
conducted  by  Jupiter  consonantly  to 
the   prayer   of  Venus.     Why   the 
House  of  Venus  takes  up  a  third  part 
of  the  poem  to  be  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Fame  is  less  apparent.    Is 
the  poet  crazed  with  love?   and  so 
driven  against  method  to  dream  per- 
force of  the  divinity  who  rules  over 
his  destiny,  as  she  did  over  her  son's  ? 
Or  does  the  fame  conferred  by  Virgil 
upon  .£neas  make  it  reasonable  that 
the  dream   should   proceed   by  the 
House  of  one  goddess  to  that  of  the 
other?  Having  surveyed  the  whole,  the 
poet  goes  out  to  look  in  what  part  of 
the  world  he  is,  when  Jupiter's  eagle 
seizes  upon  him,  and  carries  him  up 
to  the  city  and  palace  of  Fame,  seated 
above  the  region  of  tempests,  but  ap- 
parently below  the  stars,  and  there 
sets  him  down.    The  Second  Book  is 
spent  in  their  conversation  during 
their  flight.     Some  singular  inven- 
tions occur.    Every  woi^  spoken  on 
earth,  is  carried  up  by  natural  re- 
verberation to  the  House  of  Fame ; 
but,  there  arrived,  puts  on  the  like- 


ness of  the  wight,  in  his  habit  as  he 
lives,  that  has  uttered  it.   The  palace 
itself   stands    upon    a  rock  of   ice, 
inscribed  with  names.    Those  on  the 
southern  face  are  nearly  melted  away 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  those  on  the 
northern  stand  sharp  and  clear.  Some 
of  the  minstrels — Orpheus  of  old,  and 
the  later  Breton  Glaskirion,  he  hears 
playing  yet.   The  great  Epopeists  are 
less  agreeably  occupied.    ^  Omer,'  and 
aiding  him,   *  Dares,'  ^  Titus,'   *  Lo- 
lius,'   ^Guido'  the  Colempnis,   that 
is,  of  Colonna,    and   English  Gal- 
frida,  standing  high  upon  a  pillar  of 
iron,  ^  are  busie  to  bear  up  Troy' 
upon  their  shoulders.    Virgil,  upon  a 
pillar  ^  of  tinned  iron  clere,'  supports 
*  the  fame  of  plus  ^neas.'  Near,  upon 
a  pillar  of  iron,  *  wrought  full  sternly,' 
the  /  grete  poete,  Dan  Lucan'  bears 
upon  his  shoulders  the  *  fame  of  Ju- 
lius and  Pompee.'    An  innumerable 
company^  kneel  before   the  goddess 
herself,  beseeching  her  for  renown. 
She  deals  out  her  favours  capriciously 
— to  one  company  of  wcll-deservers, 
utter  silence  and  oblivion — to  another, 
like  meritorious,  loud  slanders  and  in- 
famy— to  another  assembly,  with  si- 
milar claims,  golden,  immortal  praises. 
A  fourth  and  a  fifth  company  have 
done   good   for  the    pure    sake  of 
goodness,  and  request  of  her  to  hide 
theur  deeds  and  their  name.    To  the 
one  set  she  readily  grants  their  asking. 
To  the  other  not — but  bids  her  tram- 
pet  ^^Eolus"  ring  out  their  works  so  that 
all  the  world  may  hear,  which  hap- 
pens accordingly.     Another  throng 
have  been  sheer  idlers  on  the  earth, 
doers  of  neither  good  nor  ill.    They 
desire  to  pass  for  worthy,  wise,  good, 
rich,  and  in  particular  for  having  bem 
favourably  regarded  by  the  brightest 
eyes.    The  whole  of  this  nndeserved 
reputation  is  instantaneously  granted 
them.    AnotJier  troop  follow  with  like 
desert  and  with  like  request.    Eolus 
takes  up  as  bidden  his  ^^  black  da- 
rioun,"  and  blazons  their  dishonour. 
A  troop  of  evil-doers  ask  for  good 
fame.    The  goddess  is  not  in  the  hu- 
mour, and  takes  no  notice  of  them. 
The  last  comers  of  all  are  ddighters 
in  wickedness  for  its  own  sake,  and 
request  their  due  ill  fame.    Amongst 
them  is  **  that  ilke  shrewe  that  brente 
the  temple  of  Isidis  in  Athenes."  T^ 
is,  no  doubt,  the  gentleman  who  burned 
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the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns  for 
that  laudable  purpose.  The  goddess 
is^omplaisant,  and  grants  them  ex- 
actly their  desire. 

Iliere  stands  by  the  first,  a  second 
Honse  of  Fame  of  a  strange  sort.  It 
is  bnilt  cage-like  of  twigs,  is  sixty 
miles  in  length,  whirls  incessantly 
abont,  and  is  full  of  all  imaginable 
noises  —  the  mmonrs  of  all  events, 
priTate  and  public,  that  happen  upon 
earth,  including  murraiifs,  tempests, 
and  conflagrations.  The  eagle  gets 
the  dreamer  in,  and  he  notes  the 
bumonrs  of  the  place.  This  is  most 
remarkable,  that  as  soon  as  any  one 
of  the  innumerable  persons,  in  press, 
there  hears  a  tiding,  he  forthwith 
whispers  it  with  an  addition  to  an- 
other, and  he,  with  a  further  eking, 
to  a  third,  until  in  a  little  while  it  is 
known  eyery  where,  and  has  attained 
immeasurable  magnitude — as  from  a 
spark  the  Are  is  kindled  that  bums 
down  a  dty.  The  tidings  fly  out  at 
windows.  A  true  and  a  false  tiding 
jostled  in  their  way  out,  and  after 
some  jangling  for  precedency,  agreed 
to  fly  together.  Since  which  time,  no 
lie  is  without  some  truth,  and  no  truth 
without  some  falsehood.  An  unknown 
person  of  great  reverence  and  authority 
making  his  appearance,  the  poet,  ap- 
parently disturbed  with  awe,  awakes, 
wonders,  and  foils  to  writinghis  dream. 

The  criticism  of  so  strange  a  com- 
position is  hardly  to  be  attempted. 
It  shows  a  bold  and  free  spirit  of  in- 
vention, and  some  great  and  poetical 
conceiving.  The  wilful,  now  just, 
now  perverse,  dispensing  of  fame, 
belongs  to  a  mind  that  has  meditated 
upon  the  human  world.  The  poem 
is  one  of  the  smaller  number,  which 
seems  hitherto  to  stand  free  fh>m  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  taken  from 
other  poets.  For  Chaucer  helped  him- 
self to  every  thmg  worth  using  that 
came  to  hand. 

The  earlier  writings  of  Chaucer  have 
several  marks  that  belong  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  time. 

First,  an  excessive  and  critical  self- 
dedication  of  the  writer  to  the  service 
of  Love,  this  power  being  for  the  most 
part  arrayed  as  a  sovereign  divinity, 
now  in  the  person  of  the  classical  god- 
dess Venus,  and  now  of  her  son,  the 
god  Cupid.  Secondly,  an  ungovern- 
able propensity  to  allegorical  fiction. 
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The  scheme  of  innumerable  poems  is 
merely  allegorical.  In  others,  the  al- 
legorical vein  breaks  in  from  time  to 
time.  Thirdly,  a  Dream  was  a  vehicle 
much  in  use  for  efiecting  the  transit  of 
the  fancy  from  the  real  to  the  poetical 
world.  Chaucer  has  many  dreams. 
Fourthly,  interminable  delight  in  expa- 
tiating upon  the  simplest  sights  and 
soundsofthe  natural  world.  This  over- 
flows all  Chaucer's  earlier  poems.  In 
some,  he  largely  describes  the  scene  of 
adventure — in  some,  the  desireof  solace 
in  field  and  wood  leads  him  hito  the 
scene.  Fifthly,  a  truly  magnanimous 
indifference  to  the  flight  of  time  and 
to  the  cost  of  parchment,  expressed 
in  the  dilatation  of  a  slender  matter 
through  an  infinite  series  of  verses. 
You  wonder  at  the  facility  of  writing 
in  the  hifancy  of  art.  It  seems  to  re- 
semble the  exuberant,  untiring  activity 
of  children,  prompted  by  a  vital  de- 
light which  overflows  into  the  readiest 
utterance ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
display,  achieving  the  less  that  is  re- 
ferable to  any  purpose  of  enduring 
use.  Even  the  admired  and  elabo- 
rately-written Troibis  and  Creseuie  is 
a  great  specimen.  The  action  is  nearly 
null ;  the  discoursing  of  the  persons 
and  of  the  poet  endless.  It  is  not, 
then,  simply  the  facility  of  the  eight- 
syllabled  couplet,  as  in  that  intermi- 
nable Chaucer's  Dreme^  that  betrays ; 
there  is  a  dogged  purpose  of  going  on 
for  ever. 

Of  the  poems  expressly  of  Love,  are, 
"  The  Romaunt  of  the  Kose— Troilns 
and  Creseide — The  Legende  of 
Goode  Women — ^The  Assemblee  of 
Fonles — Of  Queen  Annelida  and 
False  Arcita — ^The  Complaint  of  the 
Blacke  Knight>— The  Complaint  of 
Mars  and  Venus — Of  the  Cuckou 
and  the  Nightingale — The  Court  of 
Love — Chaucer's  Dreme — ^The  Flour 
and  the  Leaf— The  First  Book  of  the 
House  of  Fame  " — and,  if  you  choose, 
the  ''  Boke  of  the  Duchess,"  which  is 
John  of  Gaunt's  mourning  for  his 
lost  wife.  There  must  be  something 
like  thirty  thousand  verses,  long, 
short,  in  couplets  or  stanzas,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  dedicated  to  love  I 

And  of  them  all,  only  the  four  fol- 
lowing Poems  tread  the  plain  ground 
— have  their  footing  upon  the  same 
earth  that  we  walk — Troilns  and 
Creseide,   The   Legende  of  Goode 
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Women,  Qieea  Annelida  and  False 
Arcita,  the  Complaint  of  the  Blacke 
Knight.  We  grant  them  for  human 
and  n«l,  notwilhstandmg  that  meet 
of  the  penons  are  of  a  very  romantie 
and  apociyphal  stamp-— becaase  tliey 
aie  not  presented  in  dreams  or  visions, 
and  are  not  allegorical  eraations 
of  beings  oat  of  the  air,  Impersonations 
(k  Ideas.  Hiey  are  offered  as  men 
and  women,  downright  flesh  and 
blood,  and  so  are  to  be  nnderstood. 
Keverthrf^ees  even  here,  when  Chas- 
cer  is  nearest  home,  taking  his  anbject 
in  his  own  day,  and  pntt^sg  his  own 
fiiend  and  patron  in  Terse,  there  is  a 
tokk  of  the  riddling  facnl^,  since  the 
Blacke  Knigfatlodging,  dvingtheloye" 
month  of  May,  in  the  gr^wood,  and 
bemoaning  aU  day  long  his  hard  Ioyo- 
hap,  represents,  it  is  presnmed,  old 
stent  John  of  Gaunt  in  love,  who 
might  ntter  his  passion,  nnoertain  of 


^  In  groaoB  that  thitnder  love,  in  nghs 
of  fire;" 

bat  who,  most  assnredly,  did  not 
bnild  himself  a  forest  bower,  and 
annaally  retire  from  coort  and  caatle, 
to  spend  there  a  lovesick  May. 

Of  absolutely  fandful  creations  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  ^^  Assemblee  of 
Fonles,**  and  the  ^^Complaint  of  Mars 
and  Venus,'*  which  the  poet  overhears 
a  fowl  singing  on  St  Valentine's  Day 
ere  sunrise.  "  Of  the  Cuckou  and 
Nightingale:"  thepoet,  between  waking 
mhd  sUqpimg^  hears  the  bird  of  hate 
and  the  bird  of  music  dispute  against 
and  for  love.  When  the  nightingale 
takes  leave  of  him,  he  wakes.  ^^  The 
Court  of  Love."  The  poet,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  is  summoned  by  Mer- 
eniy  to  do  his  obeisance  at  the  Court 
of  Love,  "a  lite  before  the  Mount  of 
Citheree,"  called  farther  on  Citheron. 
He  is,  on  this  occasion,  not  asleep  at 
all,  bat  dreams  away  like  any  other 
poet,  with  his  eyes  open,  in  broad 
di^light. 

In  Chaucer  thus  we  find  eveiy  kind 
of  possible  allegory.  There  is  the 
tiioroughly  creaiwe  allegory,  when 
thongbts  are  turned  into  beings,  and 
impersonated  abstract  ideas  appear  as 
deities,  and  as  attendants  on  deities. 
This  is  the  unsubstantial  allegmy, 
which  has,  it  must  be  owned,  a  differ^ 
•nt  meaning  to  diiinettt  climes  and 


times.  For  examphs,  to  tl»  hafief  €f 
the  old  Greeks,  Aphrodite  and  Era^ 
idbeit  eas^tiaUy  thoughts,  had  fleak 
that  could  be  touched,  wounded  efcs, 
and  veins,  in  which  for  blood  rm 
ichor.  In  the  verses  of  our  eM  poet 
and  his  contemponunes,  Venns  aal 
Cupid  are  as  active  aa  they  wot 
with  Homer  and  Anaawm ;  e^,  that 
now  their  subataBee  has  imper- 
ceptibly gppown  attennatoL  So  that  ia 
the  *^  Assemblee  oi  Foides,"  for  ex* 
ample,  these  two  edeatial  potentaUi 
are  upon  an  eqnal  footing,  for  sab* 
sistency  and  roality,  with  the  ^eat 
goddess  Dame  Katnre,  who  seens  la 
be  mora  of  modem  tiban  of  aacttat 
inventicm,  and  with  Plesannee,  Ami, 
Beautee,  Conrtesie,  Craft,  Dehte, 
Gentleneese,  and  othera  enow,  i^om 
the  poet  found  in  attendance  upon  the 
Love-god  and  his  mother.  WyHdl  or 
without  belief,  this  belongs  to  all  the 
ages  of  poetry,  from  the  tegiuung  to 
the  eonsmnmation  of  the  werid. 

Then  there  is  the  ditgmang  alle- 
gory— lor  l^^  no  other  appeUatien  cas 
it  be  described— whidi  may  be  of  a 
snbstaatial  kind.  For  example,  the 
Black  Knight,  as  we  have  seen,  for- 
lorn  in  love,  bnilds  hinaself  a  lodge  ia 
the  wild-weod,  to  whidi  he  naorti 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  moorm 
the  livelottg  day  nnder  the  greea 
boughs.  If  tlM  eoiifectnre  whidi 
Tyrwhitt  throws  ont,  bnt  without 
mudk  insisting  upcm  it,  that  John  of 
Gaunt,  wooing  his  Dndiess  Blaadie, 
ia  here  figur^,  this  is  a  di^muif 
allegory  of  the  lowest  ideal  idealisa- 
tion. The  e<»jectttre  of  Tyrwhitt, 
whether  exact  or  not,  qnite  agrees  to 
the  art  of  poetical  invention  in  that 

That  old  and  deeply-rooted  speeies 
of  fable,  wfaifih  asoribes  to  the  mferior 
animalfl  human  mind  and  mannen, 
was  another  |»evalent  aUegwy.  Un- 
ally,  the  picture  of  humauty  so  ooa- 
veyed  is  of  a  general  nature.  But  if, 
as  has  been  guessed,  the  fiiat  aad 
noblest  of  the  Three  Tereeb  that 
woo  the  "  fonneil  ea^^"  in  the  Ai- 
sembiee  of  Fonles,  be  the  same  John 
of  Gaunt  wooing  the  sameBhuiche, 
here  would  be  two  varieties  of  alle- 
gory— the  disguisuig  of  partJcalar 
persons  and  events,  and  the  veiling 
of  human  actions  and  passkms,  vnkr 
the  semfalaiioe  of  the  ioUkir 
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nizcd  ift  ibis  ]>«rt  of  tke  poem,  which, 
m  as  much  m  it  alao  iotrodaoes  whollj 
ideal  penonages,  would,  if  the  key  to 
the  enigma  has  been  traij  found,  yerj 
folly  exemplify  the  all^oriaiiig  ge- 
nina  of  the  old  poetry. 

Certainly,  many  of  the  old  poema, 
mikes  they  are  interpreted  to  allade, 
in  thia  manner,  to  particular  persona 
and  ocGomncea,  appear  to  want  due 
meaning, 'anch  as  thia  Complaint  of 
the  nameleaa  Black  Knight,  this 
Wooing  of  the  Three  Tercels,  and 
llie  £Mth]ess  Hawk  whom  Canace 
We  may  often  feel  ourselves 
in  presnnung  an  allusion,  al- 
thongh  in  regard  to  the  true  import 
of  the  allusion  it  may  be  that  Time 
has  fiiBt  locked  the  door,  and  then 
thrown  the  key  over  the  wan. 

Of  one  Poem,  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  but  aUnded,  we  feel  ourselves 
BOW  called  on  to  give  an  analysis, 
bech  for  sake  of  its  own  exquisite 
beauty  and  sorpasaing  loveliaess,  and 
far  sake  of  Dryden^s  inim<Mrtal  para- 
pfaraae — Thx  Floubb  akd  thx 
Lkat. 

Then  is  in  the  plan  of ''  The  Floure 
and  the  Lea^  '*  a  peculiarity  whidi  is 
not  eaaly  aocoonted  for.  In  the  other 
poena  of  Chaucer,  which  are  thrown 
into  the  form  of  an  adventure  or  oc- 
csiTence  personal  to  the  relater,  he 
rriatea  in  person  his  own  experience. 
Hoe  the  parts  of  experiencing,  and 
of  relating  an  adventun,  are  both 
timnafenred  to  an  unknown  person  of 
the  other  sex.    It  is  also  remarkable 
that  thia  difference  in  the  personality 
of  the  relater  does  not  appear  until 
tbe  rery  close  of  the  poem,  and  then 
incidentally,  one  of  the  imaginary 
peraona    addressing*  the   relater   as 
**Daa|^tar."  In  the  adventure,  which 
18  simply  the  witnessing  a  Vision* 
tiiere  is  nothing  that  might  not  as 
well  have  happened  to  Chaucer  him- 
self aa  to  dame  or  damsel. 

In  a  sweet  season  of  spring,  a  lady 
who,  for  some  cause  unknown  to  her- 
fleU,  cannot  sleep,  rises  at  the  peep  of 
day,  and  wanders  out  into  a  lofty  and 
pleMaat  grove,  where  aslender  unworn 
pi^  not  easily  seen,  leads  her  to  a 
fair  arboor  of  elaborate  workman- 
ship, and  so  framed  as  that  the  sitter 
-within  sees,  onseen,  whatsoever  passes 
-withont;  adjoining  which  is  asingu- 
Ijoly  beaaUfiiLmedbur-trce  infiill  blos- 


som.   A  goldfinch  leaps  from  bough 
to  bough,  eating  buds  and  blossoms 
his  fill,  and  then  sings  most  ^jpas^ 
ing  sweetly,^  and  is  answered  by  an 
onseen  nightingale,   in  a  note  ^  so 
merry '  that  all  the  wood  rang  againu 
Whilst  the  lady  adventuress  sits  upoa 
the  turfed  seat  listening,  a  new  burs^ 
as  if  of  angelical  voices,  is  heard.   The 
harmony  proceeds  from  ^'  a  world  of 
ladies,"  who  march  out  from  a  neigh- 
bouring grove,  clad  in  richly-jewelled 
surcoats  of  white  velvet,  each  wearing 
on  her  head  a  chaplet  of  green  leavea^ 
laurel,  or  woodbine,  or  A^us  Castuiu 
They  dance  and  sing  soborly,  sur^ 
rounding  one  who  wears  on  her  head 
a  crown  of  gold,  has  a  branch  of  Ag- 
nus Castus  in  her  hand,  excels  them 
all  in  beauty,  appears  to  be  their 
queen,  and  sings  a  roundel  having 
some  allusion  to  the  Green  Leaf,  and 
advance,  dancing  and  singiug,  into  a 
meadow  fronting  the  arbour.     The 
song  is  not  given — its  name  is  in 
half  unintelligible  French.     Now  a 
thundering  of  tnunpets  is  heard :  and 
innumerable  ^*  men  of  arms "  issue 
from  the  grove  from  which  the  ladies 
came.  Tnimpets,  kings-of-arms,  her- 
alds, and  pursuivants  clad  in  white, 
and  wearing  chaplets  oi  leaves,  ride 
foremost.    Then  follow  Nine  Knights 
magnificently  armed,  excepting  that 
on   their   unhelmed   heads   are  set 
crowns  of  laurel.    Upon  each  three 
benchmen  attend,  clad  in  white,  with 
green  chaplets,  and  severally  carry- 
ing the  casque,  the  shield,  and  the 
lance   of   him    they    serve.     Last, 
issue  a  great  rout  of  knights,  well- 
mounted,  wearing  chaplets,  and  bear- 
ing boughs  of  oak,  laurel,  hawthorn, 
woodbine,  and  other  kinds.     They 
joust  gallantly  for  an  hour  or  mora: 
the  la^l- wearers  overbearing  all  op- 
position.    At  last,  the  whole  com- 
pany dismount,  and  move  by  two  and 
two  towards  the  ladies,  who,  at  their 
approach,  break  off  song  amd  dance, 
and  go  to  meet  them.     Every  lady 
takes  a  knight  by  the  hand,  and  in 
this  fashion  they  pace  towards  a  fair 
laurel,  of  such  prodigious  amplitude 
as  that  a  hundred  persons  might  rest 
at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  its  dif- 
fused Ixranches.  All  incUne  with  obei- 
sance to  the  tree ;  and  then  sing  and 
dance  around  it;  ever  a  lady  and  a 
knight  going  together.    AH  these  u% 
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(but  as  is  only  afterwards  at  the  close 
made  known  to  the  spectatress  of 
these  occurrences,)  as  you  may  easi- 
ly surmise,  the  homagers  of  the  Leaf. 
Now  the  homagers  of  the  Flower 
enter  upon  the  stage.  From  the 
depth  of  the  wide  champaign  there 
come  roaming  in  a  great  company, 
ladies  and  knights,  and  ever  a  knight 
and  a  lady  hand  in  hand.  They 
are  all  richly  clad  in  green,  and  wear 
chaplets  of  flowers ;  green-robed  min- 
strels, with  instruments  of  all  sorts, 
and  wearing  variegated  chaplets  of 
flowers  precede.  They  dance  up  to  a 
great  tuft  of  flowers  in  the  midst  of  the 
mead;  about  which  they  incline  re- 
verently, and  one  sings  the  praise  of 
the  "  Margarete  "  or  Daisy,  the  others 
answering  in  chorus ;  meanwhile  the 
hour  grows  to  noon ;  the  sun  waxes 
hot ;  the  unsheltered  flowers  wither ; 
the  ladies  and  the  knights  of  the 
Flower  are  scorched  with  his  rays; 
then  the  wind  rises,  and  furiously 
i)lows  down  all  the  flowers;  then 
'Oomes  on  a  terrible  storm  of  mixed 
hail  and  rain ;  wets  the  knights  and 
ladies  of  the  Flower  to  the  skin,  and 
at  last  blows  over.  But  the  white- 
habited  servants  of  the  Leaf  have 
atood  under  their  laurel,  shaded  from 
the  fiery  noon  beams,  and  shrouded 
from  the  tempest;  and  now,  moved 
with  ruth  and  pity,  come  forwards  to 
tender  their  aid.  The  Queen  of  the 
lieaf  greets,  with  loving  sisterly  com- 
passion, the  Queen  of  the  Flower.  The 
party  of  the  Leaf  proceed  to  more  ef- 
fectual relief  than  soothing  words — 
hewing  down  boughs  and  trees  to 
make  "  stately  fires  "  for  diying  their 
■wet  clothes,  and  searching  the  plain 
for  virtuous  herbs  to  make  for  the 
1)listered  and  dronthy  sufferers  salves 
and  salads.  She  of  the  Leaf  now  in- 
vites Her  of  the  Flower  to  supper,  who 
-accepts  as  courteously.  The  Leaf 
company,  at  the  bidding  of  their  mis- 
tress, provide  horses  for  the  Flower 
company.  At  this  juncture  the  Night- 
ingale, who  all  daylong,  sitting  hidden 
in  the  laurel,  sang  ^^  the  service  longing 
to  May,''  flies  to  the  hand  of  the  Leaf- 
tjneen,  and  sings  on  as  diligently  as  be- 
fore— theGoldfinch,whom  the  heat  had 
forced  from  his  blossom  of  *^  medle- 
tree''  into  the  cool  bushes,  betakes 
himself  in  like  manner  to  his  Flower- 
^ue^'s  hand,  and  sings  there;  and 


fast  by  the  arbour,  where  our  spec- 
tatress has  remained  all  the  while 
seeing  and  unseen,  ladies  and  knights 
ride  along  and  away.  Only  one  lady 
in  white  rides  alone  after  the  rest. 
To  her  she  comes  out,  and  enquires 
what  the  wandering  show  means. 
The  answer,  given  with  courteous 
explicitness,  imports  in  sum  that 
those  who  wear  chaplets  of  Agnus 
Castus  are  virgins ;  the  laurel  wearers, 
knights  who  were  never  conquered; 
the  Nine  most  distinguished  knights 
being  the  Nine  Worthies ;  with  whom 
are  the  Twelve  Peers  of  Charlemagne, 
and  many  ^^knightes  olde''  of  the 
Garter.    Those  who  wear  woodbine 

**  Be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrewe  in  word,  thoghte,  ne 
dcde.'* 

They  wear  the  Leaf,  because  the 
beauty  of  the  Leaf  lasts.  But  the 
followers  of  the  Flower  are  *'  those 
that  loved  idlcnesse  and  not  delite  of 
no  besinesse,  but  for  to  hunte  and 
hawke  and  pley  in  medes,  and  many 
other  such  idle  dedes."  They  wear 
the  perishable  Flower  accordingly. 
The  infoimant  ends  with  enquiring  of 
her  auditress,  whether  she  will,  for 
the  years  to  come,  serve  the  Leaf  or 
the  Flower ;  who  in  answer  vows  her 
observance  to  the  Leaf.  The  deep 
implication  of  the  ancient  mythology 
in  the  reviving  poetry,  here  again 
discovers  itself.  It  appears  the  lady 
of  the  Leaf  is  the  goddess  Diana ;  the 
lady  of  the  Flower,  Flora  in  person. 

The  invention  is  remarkably  well 
purposed,  and  well  carried  through. 
The  division  of  the  world  into  those 
who  follow  virtue  and  those  who 
pursue  their  own  delight,  is  a  good 
general  poetico-ethical  view,  and  the 
delicate  emblems  happily  chosen  for 
expressing  the  contrast.  The  heat 
and  the  tempest  which  overwhelm  the 
dainty  voluptuaries,  and  are  harmless 
to  the  deed- worthy,  express  the  true 
wisdom  of  virtue,  even  for  this  worid^ 
which  moves  not  at  our  will ;  and  the 
gentle  healing  kindness  of  the  wiser 
to  the  less  wise,  whom  they  equalize 
with  themselves,  might  almost  seem 
profoundly  to  signify  the  recovery  to 
the  better  wisdom  of  those  who  had 
set  out  with  choosing  amiss — agracious 
hidden  Christian  lesson  of  charity  and 
penitence.    The  contact  of  the  simply 
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haman  spectatress  whhbeings  brought 
fromthe  world  of  imagination,  is  boldly 
designed.  Here  is  no  Dream.  She 
walks  down  from  her  own  house  into 
the  wood,  and  the  vision  comes  and 
goes,  in  all  the  strength  of  true  flesh 
and  blood  The  solitariness  of  her 
stealing  out  from  a  sleepless  bed, 
'^  abont  the  springiDg  of  the  day,  long 
or  the  brighte  sonne  uprisen  was" — 
therefore,  whilst  common  mankind 
lie  buried  in  sleep— is  all  the  saving 
partition  that  the  poet  has  deigned 
betwixt  the  coarse  and  harsh  Real 
and  the  splendid  Unreal.  As  for  the 
poetical  working-out — ^the  descriptive 
narratiye— it  is  elaborate  and  full  of 
beanty.  The  natural  scene  is  painted 
with  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  in- 
fluences of  nature,  and  with  such  de- 
terminate strokes  as  show  a  conver- 
sant eye.  For  example,  the  mixed 
and  illuminated  spring-foliage,  the 


*'  levia  new 


That    sprongin   out   a^m   the    sonne 

shene: 
Some  very  rede,  and  some  a  glad  light 


grene. 


»> 


would  seem  fresh  and  vivid  from  the 
hand  of  Coleridge  or  Tennyson — ^and 
the 


— — —  "  path  of  litil  hrede, 

^tbat  gretly  had  not  usid  be, 

Foir  it  forgrowin  was  with  gras  and 
wede," 

— which  beguiles  the  foot  of  the 
vision-fiiTOUiid  away  from  the  usual 
beat  of  men,  leading  her  into  the 
nnvisited  sequestration  due  to  the 
bannting  of  an  embodied  ^egory — 
might,  in  its  old  simplicity,  pass  for 
weU  invented  by  whichsoever  Priest 
of  Imagination  in  our  day  can  the  best 
read,  in  the  Sensible,  the  symbolized 
SpirUoal  and  Invisible. 

You  wonder  withal,  if  Chaucer  was 
the  poet,  how  the  spectator  was  turn- 
ed into  a  spectatress ;  and  you  are 


somewhat  concerned  at  finding  an 
unwilling  word  of  the  judicious  Tyr- 
whitt*s,  which  owns  to  a  doubt  on  the 
authorship  of  the  most  beautiful  minor 
poem,  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Chaucer. 

Dryden  felt  the  effusion  of  beauty, 
and  has  rendered  and  enhanced  it. 
One  may  question  the  fitness  of  a, 
^material  alteration  which  he  has  ven- 
tured upon.  The  allegory  of  the  old 
Poem  is  pure.  Dryden  has  changed 
the  Knights  and  Ladies,  collectively, 
into  Fairies ;  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears, indeed,  of  good  human  stature. 
The  thought  came  to  him  apparently 
as  making  the  beauty  more  beautiful, 
and  possibly  as  obtaining,  to  an  other- 
wise indefinite  sort  of  imaginary 
beings,  a  known  character  and  a  re- 
cognized hold  upon  poetical — suc- 
ceeding to  popular — ^behef.  A  contra- 
diction is — that  the  company  of  the 
Leaf  have,  in  emphatic  and  chosen 
terms,  been  described  as  innumer- 
able. The  laurel  is  of  such  enor- 
mous difi'usion,  that  a  hundred 
persons  might  repose  under  it.    Yet 

IT   SHELTERS  THEM   AIX  FROM   THE 
STORM. 

It  is  also  singular  to  us,  that  the 
Margarete  or  Daisy  should  suffer 
any  slight  from  Chaucer,  seeing  the 
reverence  with  which  he  elsewhere 
regards  it.  It  is  here,  too,  no  doubt 
raised  into  reverence  by  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Flower  .party ;  but  then 
it  suffers  disparagement  inasmuch  as 
they  are  disparaged. 

Truly  does  the  amiable  Godwin 
say — "  In  a  word,  the  Poem  of  Dry- 
den, regarded  merely  as  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  soothing  and  delicious  luxu- 
riance of  fancy,  may  be  classed  with 
the  most  successftd  productions  of  hu- 
man genius.  No  man  can  read  it 
without  astonishment,  perhaps  not 
without  envy,  at  the  cheerful,  well- 
harmonized,  and  vigorous  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  author  must  have 
been  at  the  time  he  wrote  it." 


''  Now  taming  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  sun 
Wb  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run. 
And  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  love. 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with  flowers ; 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear, 
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And  bods,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Euros  fear, 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doobt  to  clothe  the  yavr ; 
Tin  gentle  heat»  and  soft  repeated  rains^ 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  tmus  : 
Then,  at  their  call,  embolden*d,  out  thejr  come 
And  swell  the  gems,  and  bnrst  the  narrow  room ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet  their  blooms  di^play^ 
Salute  the  welcome  sun,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  the  unwholesome  mr. 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and  with  a  general  song. 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  joUy  months  along. 

**  In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  i  lay, 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  night  away, 
I  turned  my  weary  ade,  but  still  in  yun. 
Though  ftill  of  youthful  health,  and  void  of  pain. 
Cares  I  had  none  to  keep  me  from  my  rest. 
For  love  had  neyer  enter*d  in  my  breast ; 
I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny, 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true, 
Kuch  joy  had  dried  away  the  balmy  dew: 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air 
To  curl  the  waveband  sore  some  little  care 
Should  wearr  nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 
"  When  Caanticleer  the  second  waitoh  had  snqg. 
Scorning  the  scomer  sleeps  from  bed  I  sprvng ; 
And  dressing  by  the  moon,  in  loose  array, 
Pass'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my  way. 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshorn,  a  venerable  wood ; 
Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  evary  trae^ 
At  distance  plsnted  in  a  due  degree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  witii  equal  spice 
Stretched  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace ; 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen. 
Some  ruddy-colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  si^g. 
Both  eyes  and  ears  received  a  like  delight. 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix*d  my  whole  desire. 
And  hsten'd  for  the  queen  of  aU  the  quire ; 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  haavenly  voioe  to  sbg, 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  spring. 

**  Attending  long  in  vain,  I  to<^  the  way. 
Which  through  a  path,  bat  scarcely  printed,  lay ; 
In  narrow  maxes  oft  it  seem*d  to  meet. 
And  look'd  as  lightly  pressed  by  fairy  feet 
Wand'ring  I  W8lk*d  alone,  for  still  methougfat 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wro«ght ; 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood. 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood ; 
This  place  unmark*d,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the  greeiv 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen ; 
And  seized  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gased  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight 
'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fre^er  green : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass; 
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The  well-miited  sods  so  closely  lay, 

And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day ; 

For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 

A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  corering  over  head. 

And  so  the  fhigrant  briar  was  wove  between. 

The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix'd  with  green. 

That  nature  seem'd  to  Tary  the  delight. 

And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell' and  sight. 

The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 

Through  fairylands,  and  built  Ibr  Oberon ; 

Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew. 

They  rose  "by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 

No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell. 

For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  welL 

Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 

A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade. 

The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 

The  persons  placed  within  it  could  espy ; 

But  ail  that  passed  without  with  ease  was  seen. 

As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placed  between. 

Twas  border'd  with  a  field ;  and  some  was  plain 

With  grass,  and  some  was  BOw*d  with  rising  gndn. 

That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck*d  the  grotmd) 

A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 

I  look'd,  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delieht. 

Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fill'd  my  sight; 

And  the  fr^  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath. 

Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 

Kor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 

Even  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there ; 

But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe ; 

For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mused,  I  cast  aside  my  eye, 
And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 

Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp*d  from  side  to  dde, 

Still  pecking  s^  she  pass'd ;  and  still  she  drew 

The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'd  the  dew. 

Sufficed  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat, 

And  tuned  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 

But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear,  . 

Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul  and  pleased  my  ear. 
'*  Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried. 

When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  replied : 

So  sweet,  so  shnll,  so  variously  she  sung. 

That  the  gprove  echo'd  and  the  valleys  rung ; 

And  I  so  ravish*d  with  her  heavenly  note — 

I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 

But  all  o'erpower'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss, 

Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise ; 

At  length  I  waked,  and  looking  round  the  bower, 

Search'd  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower. 

If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  espy 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody ; 

For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away : 

At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sate,  and  fair  in  sight. 

Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite ; 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twined. 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjorn'd. 
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"  On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd  long  ; 
'   (Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song :) 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  pass'd. 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  employed. 
And  idl  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy*d. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass, 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place ; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone. 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown ; 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be  founds 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground." 

The   Lake   poets — Heaven   bless  Helmcrag'*  answers — "where?**  The, 

them!— have  one  and  all — Words-  the  imagery  is  all  in  Chancer.    M 

worth,  Coleridge,   Sonthey — loudly  had  not  Dryden's  heart  'rejoiced in 

and  angrily  denied  to  Dryden  a  poet-  nature*s  joy,'  not  thns  could  he  have 

ical  eve  for  nature,  qnotlng  in  proof  caught  the  spirit  of  bis  master.   Ay 

some  mflated  passage  or  another  from  — the  spirit ;  for  there  it  is,  in  spite 

his  rhyming  plays.     Pope,  too,  ac-  of  the  difference  of  manner— trus- 

cording  to  them,  was  blind,  and  had  fused  without  evaporation  or  other 

never   seen   the   moon   and    stars,  loss,  from  the 'rhimeroial' in  which 

Where,  we  ask,  in  all  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  rejoiced,  into  the  coaidet  in 

the  Lakes  and  Tarns,  is  there  such  a  which  Dryden,  in  his  old  age,  mored 

strain — so  rich  and  so  sustained — ^as  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  gulps  of 

that  yet  ringing  in  your  ears?    And  the  dewy  mom.    Again  :— 
*^  the    ancient  woman    seated    on 

"  The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight, 

To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight. 

And  each  with  open  arms  embraced  her  chosen  knight. 

Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood, 

The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood ; 

That  pleasing  shade' they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 

From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat. 

Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread. 

So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head,  • 

That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  Uquid  air, 
Perch*d  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there : 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from  far 
Might  hear  the  rattling  hail,  and  wintry  war } 
From  heaven's  inclemency  here  found  retreat. 
Enjoy *d  the  cool,  and  shunn*d  the  scorching  heat^ 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  ease  abide. 
And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  side : 
The  trunk  itself  such  odours  did  bequeath 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  these  was  common  breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made. 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  perform'd,  their  pleasures  they  pursue, 
With  songs  of  love,  and  mix  vrith  measures  new : 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame. 
And  ev'ry  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

''  I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  farther  field. 
And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld. 
For  from  the  region  of  the  west  I  heard 
New  mume  sounj^  and  a  new  troop  apppear'd. 
Of  knights  and  Udies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band. 
But  all  on  foot  they  march'd,  and  hand  in  hand. 
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*'  The  ladies  dressed  in  rich  symars  were  seen. 
Of  Florence  satin,  flower*d  with  white  and  gjeen, 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rabies  in  a  row ; 
And  every  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attired  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen. 
That  gratified  the  view  with  cheerful  green : 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies'  colours  were. 
Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shining  hair. 
Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play'd. 
All  in  their  masters'  liveries  were  array'd, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind  ; 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  band, 
And  the  soft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching  hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lea 
They  saw,  aqd  thitherward  they  bent  their  way ; 
To  tills  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage  made. 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid.  . 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sang  a  virelay ; 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song.  The  daisy  is  so  sweet. 
The  daisy  is  so  sweet,  when  she  begun 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  continued  on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  so  charm'd  my  ear, 
And  sooth 'd  my  soul,  that  it  was  heaven  to  hear." 
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0  bardlings  of  Young  England  I 
withhold,  we  beseech  yon,  from  win- 
some Maga^  yonr  verse-offerings, 
while  thns  the  sons  of  song,  evoked 
from  the  visionary  land,  coming  and 
going  like  shadows,  smile  to  let  drop 
at  her  feet  the  scrolls  of  their  inspira- 
tion. Poetry  indeed  I  ^^  Yon  lisp  in 
nombers,  for  the  numbers  come." 
But  in  big  boobies  a  lisp  is  only  less 
loathsome  than  a  burr.  Some  of 
you  have  both,  and  therefore  deserve 
to  die.  Beaders  beloved !  prefer  you 
not  such  sweet,  strong  strains  as  these 
sounded  by  Diyden,  when  he  had 


nearly  counted  threescore  and  ten? 
'^Yet  was  not  his  natural  force 
abated  " — while  his  sense  of  beauty, 
instructed  and  refined  by  meditations 
that  deepen  amongst  life's  evening 
shades,  became  holier  within  sight  of 
the  grave.  You  will  thank  us  for  an- 
other quotation ;  for  much  do  we  fear, 
O  lady  fair  I  that  thou  hast  no  copy  of 
Dryden  in  thy  bouffoir,  and  yet  life  is 
fast  flowing  on  with  thee,  for  thou  art 
— ^nay,  there's  no  denying — ^yea,  then 
art — in  thy  twentieth  year — and  if  you 
continue  to  refuse  our  a^t;tce— will  soon 
be  an  old  woman. 


'^  The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  ordaln*d  a  feast, 
And  made  the  Lady  of  the  Flower  her  guest : 
When  lo !  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain. 
With  sudden  seats  adorn'd,  and  large  for  either  train. 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  arbour  placed, 
Hiat  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  passed : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Db1anguish*d  by  their  colours,  white  and  green ; 
The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  join'd. 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 
Meantime  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  aide, 
Vun  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vied. 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour. 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower. 
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The  sun  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 

His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky  : 

When  Philomel,  oflRcious  all  the  day 

To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuing  May, 

Fled  from  her  laurel  shade,  and  wing'd  her  flight 

Directly  to  the  queen  array'd  in  white  ; 

And  hopping,  sat  familiar  on  her  hand^ 

A  new  musician,  and  increased  the  band. 

*'  The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  heat. 
Had  changed  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat, 
And  hid  in  bushes  'scaped  the  bitter  shower, 
Now  perch 'd  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Flower ; 
And  either  songster  holding  out  their  throats. 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renewed  their  notes ; 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight. 
They  only  hsid  rehearsed,  to  aing  by  night. 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done. 
They  danced  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon  : 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laoreat  queen 
Supplied  with  steeds  the  lady  of  the  green. 
Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way, 
The  moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day." 
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Whatsoever  merit  of  thought  or  of 
poetry  may  be  fomid  in  the  poems  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  the  worid  has 
lightly  considered  the  Canterbury 
Tales  as  the  work  by  which  Chaucer 
is  to  be  judged.    In  truth,  common 
renown  forgets  all  the  rest ;  and  it  is 
by  the  Canterbury  Tales  only  that  he 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  known  to 
bis  countrymen.    Here  it  is  that  he 
iqppears  as  possessing  the  versatility 
cf  poetictd  power  which  ranges  from 
tiie  sublime,  through  the  romantic  and 
the  pathetic,  to  the  rudest  mirth — 
choosing  subjects  the  most  various,  and 
treating  all  alike  adequately.    Here 
be  discovers  himself  as  the  shrewd 
and  curious  observer,  and  close  painter 
of  manners.    Here  he  writes  as  one 
Burveying   the  world   of  man  with 
enlarged  and  philosophical  intuition, 
weighing  good  and  evil  in  even  scale. 
Here,  more  than  in  any  other,  he  is 
master  of  his  matter,  disposing  it  at 
bis  discretion,  and  not  carried  away 
with  or  mastered  by  it.    Here  he  is 
master,  too,  of  his  English,  thriftily 
culling  the  fit  word,  not  efifnsing  a  too 
exuberant     stream    of    description. 
Here  he  has  acquired  his  o^vn  art  and 
his  own  style  of  versification,  which  is 
here  to  be  studied  accordingly.    Well 
therefore,  and  wisely,  did  Tyrwhitt 
judge,  when  undertaking  to  rescue 
the  "  mirrour  of  Rethoures  alle"  from 
the  dust  and  rust  of  injnrions  time,  he 
laid  out  his  long  and  hard,  but  not 
nncheerful  labour  upon  the  Cantei'bury 
alone. 


Every  soul  alive  knows  something 
of  them — but  not  very  many  more 
than  Stothard,  in  his  celebrated  Pic- 
ture, has  informed  their  eye  withal. 
Their  plan  ranks  them  among  works 
which  are  numeroud,  early  and  late, 
but  which  rather  belong  to  early  lite- 
rature. East  and  West  such  are  to 
be  found,  but  they  belong  rather  to 
the  Oriental  genius.  A  slender  nar- 
rative, the  container  of  weightier  ones 
— a  technical  contrivance,  which  gave 
to  a  number  of  slighter  compoffltions^ 
collectively  taken,  the  importance  of  a 
greater  work — ^which  prolonged  to 
the  tale-teller  who  had  onoe  gained 
the  ear  of  his  auditory  his  right  of 
audience — and  which,  in  a  worid 
where  the  tongue  was  more  active  in 
the  diffusion  of  literature  Uian  the 
quill,  afibrded  to  each  involved  tale  a 
memorial  niche  that  might  save  it 
from  dropping  entirely  away  into 
oblivion. 

To  Chaucer,  the  scheme  serves  a 
higher  purpose  of  art,  which  of  itself 
allies  him  to  the  higher  poets.  By 
it  he  is  enabled  to  comprehend,  as  if 
in  one  picture,  a  more  diversified  and 
complete  representation  of  humanity. 
The  thought  is  genial  and  sprightly. 
A  troop  of  riders,  who  have  been  stir- 
red severally  from  their  firesides  by 
the  searching  spirit  of  spring,  have 
casually  fallen  into  company,  and  who 
pace  along,  breathing  an  air  which 
"  sweet  showers"  have  embalmed — 
exhilarated  by  the  brightening  ra- 
diance of  ^^the  young  sun,"  and  made 
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loqnadons  by  the  very  power  which 
poors  oat  the  aong  of  the  glad  birds 
from  the  newly-leaved  bonghs  by  the 
long  wayside. 

And  who  are    the  riders?    And 
what  is  the  charm  that  has  drawn 
together  a  oompany  of  thirty  to  ride 
on  the  same  road  at  the  same  hou*  of 
the  same  day  ?    The  suddenly- spmi 
band  of  a  union  that  will  be  as  hastily 
dissolved,  squares  happily  with  the 
large  purpose  of  the  poet,  by  unfor- 
cedlj  bringing  together   persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  exceedingly  diverse 
conditions,  high,  low,  learned,  un- 
learned, military,  civil,  religious,  &om 
city  and  from  country,  land  and  sea, 
of  onlike  occupations,  buoyant  with 
jootb,  grave  with  years.  The  momen- 
tary tie  has  poetical  vitalitr,  from 
the  fiict  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
heart  of  tiie  time  and  of  England. 
They  are  Pilgrims  from  all  quarters  to 
the  shnne  of  £ngland*s  illustrious  and 
faYourite  Saint,  the  martyr  of  Canter- 
bury. They  have  gradually  mustered 
into  cavalcade  in  coming  up  from  the 
shires  to  the  metropolis,  one  excepted — 
the  Poet  He  falls  into  their  party,  by 
the  hap  of  sleeping  the  night  preceding 
the  jonmey  out  from  the  capital  at 
the  same  inn,  in  the  suburb  towards 
Canterbury-— Southwark.  . 

The  specific  incitement  of  the  Tale- 
teOing  is  thus  invented  in  a  natural 
spirit,  and  aptly  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  whole  conception.  Mine  host  of 
the  Tabard,  Henry  Bailey,  a  hearty 
fellow  no  doubt,  since  Chaucer  has 
thought  his  name  worthy^of  his  im- 
mortalizing, contrives  the  proceeding, 
and  this  hitf  in  good  fellowship,  and 
half  in  the  way  of  his  trade.  To  shorten 
the  tedionsness  of  the  road,  he  pro- 
poses that  each  of  them  shall  tell,  on 
the  way  to  Canterbury,  one  talc,  and 
on  the  way  back,  another — or,  for 
here  the  poem  a  little  disagrees  with 
itself,  two  talcs  going  and  two  return- 
ing; and  that  he  or  she  who  tells  the 
best  tale  shall  have,  on  their  return, 
a  supper,  for  which  all  the  others  shall 
pay,  apd  which  of  course,  he,  Henry 
Bailey,  ^all  provide.  Upon  these- 
terms  he  will,  without  fee,  perform  the 
part  of  their  conductor  to  Canterbury 
and  back  again.  In  assenting^  the  Pil- 
grims constitute  him  the  judge  of  the 
tales;  and  thus  mine  host,  with  his  joy- 
ous temper,  courtesy,  where  courtesy 


needs,  worldly  sense,  rough,  sharp, 
and  ready  wit,  and  unappealable  dic- 
tatorship in  all  matters  of  the  com- 
monwealth, becomes  a  dramatic  per- 
son of  the  very  first  consequence, 
the  animating  soul  of  the  poetical  ac- 
tion ;  and  who,  continually  stepping  in 
between  the  finishing  of  one  tide  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  organically 
links  together  the  otherwise  disunited 
and  incomposite  Series. 

The  General  Prologue  contains,  aa 
was  unavoidable,  besides  the  scheme 
of  the  poem,  the  description  of  the 
several  Pilgrims,  and  constitutes  in 
itself,  by  the  versatile  feeling  with 
which  the  portraits  are  seized,  by  ti^e 
strength,  predsion,  peculiarity,  hv^- 
ness,  rapidity,  and  number  of  the 
smokes  with  which .  each  is  indivi- 
dualized— a  masterpiece  of  poetical 
painting.  One  lost  generation  of  Old 
tlngland  moves  before  us  in  the 
warmth  and  hues  of  life. 

The  Knight,  his  son  the  Squire,  his 
servant  the  good  Yeoman — a  gallant 
three — the  Clerke  of  Oxenfo^,  the 
^^poure  Person  of  a  toun,"  and  his 
brother  the  Ploughman,  are,  each  in 
his  estate,  of  thorough  worthiness,  and 
are  all,  accordingly,  drawn  in  a  spirit 
of  frdl  affection.  The  Prioress  and 
the  Franklin  are  laughed  at  a  little — 
she  for  the  pains  she  gives  herself  to 
display  her  imitative  high  breeding, 
and  for— only  think  it !— A.  D.  1489 
— her  SENTIMENTALITY  I — hc  for  his 
love  of  a  plenteously-spread  board, 
and  for  his  ^'  poignant  sauces  I*'  But 
the  two  are  good  at  heart ;  and  the 
satire  of  the  poet  leaves  to  them  un- 
disturbed their  place  m  your  good  es- 
teem. His  other  men  of  some  condi- 
tion—the Monk,  the  Friar,  the  "  Ser- 
geant of  the  Lawe,"  the  Merchant,  the 
"  Doctourof  Physike"— he  lashes  with 
a  more  vigorous  wrist.  But  not  like  a 
farce-monger,  who,  to  gain  your  laugh, 
must  utterly  abase  his  characters,  and 
make  them  merely  ridiculous.  The 
hunting  Monk  wants  nothing  but  his 
hpod  off  to  be  a  distinguished  country 
squire.  He  is  "  a  manly  man  to  be  an 
abbot  able  I ''  and,  if  he  jLceps  grey- 
hounds, they  are  "  as  swift  as  fowl  of 
flight."  And  look  but  at  his  horse's 
points  and  condition !  The  rascal  of 
a  '*  Frere,"  if,  by  his  perseverance  and 
persuasiveness  in  begging,  he  impo- 
verishes the  county,  is  a  noble  post  of 
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his  order,  and  wdl  belored  and  fami- 
liar with  franklina,  and  with  worthy 
women.     The  Merchant  has  an  as- 
somed  air  of  importance — ^magnifies 
his  gains — thinks  the  protection  of  the 
sea  betwixt  the  ports  finom  which  his 
vessels  mn  the  &nst  duty  of  ciyiiized 
governments — and  keeps  his  wit  set 
upon  the  main  chance.    Bot  that  is 
the  worst  of  him — ^'  For  sothe  he  was 
a  aror%  mail  withaUe.""  The  Lawyer 
is  at  the  top  of  his  profession — ^wise, 
witty,  perfect  in  statutes  and  in  pre- 
cedents, high  in  honours.    What  are 
his  faults?     Ton  can   hardly  telL 
There  is  a  slight  ostentation  of  wis- 
dom.   He  has  got  a  deal  of  money 
together— he  is  full  of  business— but 
he  ''  seems  yet  busier  than  he  is."  The 
Doctor,  too,  is  jm  excellent  physician. 
He  calls  the  stars  in  to  his  aid.     But 
that  may  be  Chaucer's  belief,  not  his 
mirth.    He  knows  the  disease,  and 
has  the  remedy  at  command.    To  be 
sure,  he  and  Ms  iqpothecaries  under- 
stand one  another.    He  is  leaned  in 
a  thousand  books;  but  not  in  The 
Book.    Gold  is  of  high  esteem  in 
medicine  as  a  oordiaL    Therefore  he 
loves  gold. 

Why  go  on?     Like  Shakspeare, 
Chaucer  portrays  men  in  a  spirit  of 
humanity.     He  paints  his  fellows; 
and,  if  he  is  amused  with  our  follies, 
he  prefers  showing  the  fairer  side  of 
our  nature.    Even  the  merry,  warm- 
blooded Wife  of  Bath,  with  her  five 
wedded  husbands,  earns  some  good- 
will of  us  by  her  joyous  and  invincible 
spirit.  Imagine  the  daring,  the  vigour, 
and  the  stirring  wit  of  the  west- 
country    cloth -mannfacturess,    who 
cannot  rest  easy  till  she  has  been 
three  times  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem! 

There  is  a  visible  purpose  of  keep- 
Sjig  up  the  RESPECTABiiJTT  of  the 
.  ^company.    If  the  Miller,  the  Coke, 
<.the  Beve,  and  the  Sompnour,  stand 
« on  a  somewhat  low  step  of  the  social 
stair — ^the  Haberdasher,  the  Car- 
penter, the  Webbe  (Weaver) — the 
Dter  and  the  Tapiser— who   are 
Jumped  in  the  poet's  description — 


^  Were  al  yelotiied  in  ye  Hreree, 

Of  a  solsmpne  and  pr^i  fraUrmlse, 

****** 

Wd  semsd  sch  of  hem  afayr  butffsis. 
To  siUen  m  a^ildkaUs,  oir  tbb  mis.'' 

They  are  of  wisdom  qualifying  them 
to  stand  for  Aldermen  of  then*  wafds. 
Their  wives  are  '  yclepcd  Madame'— 
tfl^e  precedency  in  going  to  vi^pls— 
and  have 

^^  A  mantel  realUeh  (t.  «.  royaDy) 

ybome." 

Even  our  honest  friend  the  Soutli- 
wark  innkeeper,  Henry  Bailey,  has 
an  air  of  digmty  thrown  over  him. 
He  was 

**  A  semely  man — 
For  to  hare  ben  a  marshal  in  an  haSs. 
A  larffs  man  he  was,  with  ejen  siepe,* 
A  fairer  bwrgeis  is  tker  nan  in  Chne, 
Bold  of  hb  speche^  and  wise  and  ie4 

yta^ht^ 
And  of  manhood  lum   laeked  ngfate 

nooght.** 

Moreover,  even  that  chief  of  po^- 
cal  Taverns,  the  Tabard,  is  desig- 
nated as 

<"  Thisymta  hostelrie." 
No  wonder!  since 

^  The  ehambres  and  the  SiMts  mns 

widst 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  attb  butb." 

The  Tales  are,  in  some  respect,  like 
an  extension  of  the  Prologue.  Thej 
carry  out  the  characters,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  diuracters,  there  drawn.  Ilins, 
if  the  chivalry  of  the  time  is  imperson- 
ated, in  respect  of  its  valour,  honoor* 
and  courteous  demeanour,  in  the 
Knight,  in  his  Tale  it  mounts  into 
poetical  aspiration,  and  shines  ont  in 
regal  splendour.  The  contrast,  dm 
to  the  different  years  of  the  &tfaer 
and  the  son,  is  in  part  disappointed 
by  the  cross  destiny  which  has 

**  left  half-told^ 

The  story  of  Camboscan  hold." 

The  youthful  fancy,  dipped  or  drendi- 
ed  in  romance,  of  the  twcBty-yeir 
old  Squire,  shows  itself,  indeed,  in  tiie 
two  sections  which  we  have  of  ms 
chivalrous   narrative.     The  Sword, 


*  The  Monk^  too,  has  this  characteristic,  which  is  of  dubions  expositioik.  Tyr- 
whltt  thinks  that  the  meaning  may  be — ^"Eyes  sunk  deep  in  the  head.**  ^- 
tainly  a  feature  giying  force  and  distinction  to  the  physiognomy  has  bccA  to* 
tended. 
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which,  with  its  edge,  hews  through 
all  armour,  and  with  its  '^  plat"  hefds 
the  else  incurable  wounds  of  its  own 
inflicting — ^the  Mirror,  which  dis- 
closes the  plotting  of  the  kingdom's 
enemies,  the  tmth  or  disloyal^  of  a 
distant  lorer^the  Bing,  which  en- 
ables its  wearer  to  understand  the 
*^  leden**  of  all  birds,  and  to  answer 
them  in  the  same — and  the  marrel- 
loas  Horse  of  Brass,  which,  with 
turning  of  a  pin,  and  with  a  whisper 
in  the  ear,  carries  his  rider  whither 
he  would  through  the  air,  vanishes 
and  comes  with  a  wish,  and,  farther- 
more,  behares  and  comports  himself 
wholly  after  the  best  fashion  of  a  horse ; 
— ^thesefour  gifts  from  the  King  of  Ara- 
bic and  Inde  to  the  Tartar  king  and  his 
daughter,  transport  us,  as  with  a 
flight  of  the  ma^cal  courser  himself, 
into  the  deep,  wild,  and  mystical 
heart  of  that  region,  unplaced  by 
geographers,  explored  by  the  host  of 
dreamers,  Bomance.  So,  the  love- 
story  of  the  forsaken  Bird,  with  whom 
the  Bing  brings  the  Princess  acquaint- 
ed, is  Eastern,  is  amorous,  is  high- 
fantastical,  fit  for  the  *  lover  and  lusty 
bacheler,'  who 
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Coude  songes   make,  and  well 
indite. 
Juste  and  eke  dance" —   . 

and  stands  off  in  complete  distinction 
from  the  love-debate,  with  argumen-' 
tation  and  with  arms,  of  Palamon 
and  Ardte.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
we  would  have  more?  Truly,  we 
fear,  that  for  once  we  are  half  unrea- 
sonable. The  Tale,  with  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  to  satisfy  the  heart 
of  Aristotle,  in  tiie  Knight's  mouth — 
and  the  finely-begun  fragment  in  the 
Squire's — ^are,  by  their  temper,  allied 
and  opposed,  quite  up  to  the  drama- 
tic propriety  of  the  two  speakers. 
What  would  we  have  more?  Simply 
this,  that  Chaucer,  by  carrying  to  an 
end  the  unfinished  fiction  in  the 
tone  in  which  he  has  begun  it,  should 
have  demonstrated  himself  the  master 
of  his  art,  which,  by  his  project,  he 
seems  to  be.  The  Knight's  is  a  love- 
tale,  as  well ;  but  there  is,  in  the  love- 
stoiy,  an  involving  of  political  inte- 
rests, which,  together  with  the  known 
historical  names,  or  such  as  are  so 
reputed,  tempers  the  romantic,  con- 
fers a  gravity,  and  mixes  in  a  tone  of 
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the  world's  business  that  suits  the 
sedate  reason,  and  the  various  obser- 
vation of  the  veteran  warrior,  tried 
in  high  services.  It  would  have  been 
a^pleasant  feat  ofpoetical  understanding 
and  skiU,  especially  for  thatunpractised 
day,  if  a  second  equally  gallant  recital 
of  love  and  war — ^long  and  complex  it 
would,  by  the  intimations  thrown  out, 
have  been— could  have  been  pursued 
throughout  its  natural  evolutions  and 
vicissitudes,  as  resolutely  as  thus  far 
it  is,  upon  its  own  meet  self-sustained 
wing.  It  would  have  been !  Oh,  vex 
not  the  shade  of  the  true  Maker  with 
saucy  doubts  and  fears !  "  Call  up 
Him!"  Yes— were  there  evocations 
of  such  potency;  but  "call  Him"  in 
the  simplicity  of  your  soul,  because  he 
has  moved  in  you  the  lawful  desire  of 
hearmg— because  you  long,  insatiably, 
to  know  what  was  done,  found,  suf- 
fered, enjoyed,  by  Cambalo,  Algarsif, 
Canace:  which  none  other  segger, 
disour,  maker,  harper  and  carper, 
that  shall  ever  arise  shall  have  wit  to 
tell  you — ^not  because  you  would  fain 
sit  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  awarding 
or  withholding  the  palm  of  dramatic 
skill,  claimed  by  Dan  Geffrey.  Ay ! 
"  call  up  Him ! "  But  call  up  no  sub- 
stitute for  Him. 

The  Sergeant  of  Laws'  Tale,  and 
the  Clcrke  of  Oxenford's,  have  an 
affinity.  Each  describes  a  tried  wife, 
an  exemplar  for  all  her  sex,  two  per- 
fectly pnrc-souled  women.  And  no- 
thing is  more  honourable  to  Chaucer 
than  the  love  with  which  he  has  dwelt 
upon  the  story  of  both.  Both  suffer 
to  extremity ;  but  Custance,  the  Ser- 

feant's  heroine,  under  the  hand  of 
'rovidence,  who  proves  her  with 
strange  calamities,  and  when  she  has 
well-endured  the  ordeal,  restores  her 
to  deserved  happiness.  For  the  loving 
wife,  whom  the  Clerke  of  Oxenford 
praises,  a  loving  husband  is  pleased  to 
devise  a  course  of  sharp  assaying,  which 
might  have  been  conveniently  spared. 
The  manner  of  telling  in  the  Wo 
stories  is  marked  with  a  difference. 
In  both  it  is  somewhat  of  the  copious 
kind ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  ge- 
nerally, that  the  style  of  the  narra- 
tive, in  the  seven-lined  stanza,  or 
"  rime  roiall,"  is  more  diffuse  than  in 
the  couplets.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  which  appears  to 
belong  to  the  characters  of  the  speak- 
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ere.  The  Man  of  Law  has  not  a  few 
passages  of  exclamatory  and  apostro- 
phical  moral  and  sentimental  rheto- 
ric They  compel  you  to  recollect  his 
portrait — 
«  Discret  he  was,  and  of  gret  reyer- 


ence 


He  teemed  swiche,  his  toordet  voere  to 


wite. 


»» 


The  Clerk  has  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  largeness  in  his  manner  of  relat- 
ing, is  rather  an  explicit  and  lucid 
Aihiess  in  representing  an  interesting 
subject,  than  what  is  properly  called 
diffiiseness.  Chancer  has  said  of 
him— 

''Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was 
nede;" 

and  yon  will  see  accordingly,  that  al- 
tibough  he  details  his  narrative,  every 
word,  in  its  place,  is  pertment  and 
serviceable.  He  ends  with  a  freak, 
which  carries  him,  you  are  disposed 
to  think,  out  of  his  character.  He 
has  related,  after  Petrarch,  the  story 
of  patient  Griseldis,  with  beautiful  ear- 
nestness and  simplicity.  Ho  has 
conducted  her  through  all  the  trials 
which  the  high-bom  lord  thought 
good  to  lay  upon  the  low-bom  wife, 
has  displayed  and  rewarded  her  ini- 
mitable ^^  wifly  pacience,^'  and  then 
confesses,  that  not  being  imitable, 
neither  is  it  intended  that  it  should 
be 'imitated.  In  short,  he  ^^  stints  of 
emestful  matere ;"  and  to  "  gladen" 
his  audience,  ends  with  ^^  saying  them 
a  song,"  in  six  quaintly-rhymed  stan- 
zas, in  which  he  counsels  the  wives 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive  against 
their  husbands,  and  take  all  natural 
care  of  themselves — 

'^  Be  ay  of  chere  as  light  as  lefe  on  linde^ 
And  let  him  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe, 
and  waU." 

The  ironical  counsel  does  not  belle 
the  moral  of  the  story ;  but  it  comes 
unexpectedly  from  him  whom  the 
Hoste  has  called  upon  for  his  tale, 
with  remarking,  that  he  ^^  rides  as 
still  and  coy  as  a  maid  newly  espous- 
ed sits  at  her  bord.'' 

The  Franklin  has  at  home  a  grace- 
less cub  and  heir  of  his  own.  If  good 
living  were  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  holy  living,  this  should  the  less 
easily  have  happened.  The  Franklin 
is  wonderfully  captivated  with  our 
young  Squire's  breeding,  grace,  and 


eloquence.  The  contrast  brings  his 
own  ^^  burdane  '^  painfully  into  his 
mind,  and  wrings  from  him  a  morti- 
fied exclamation.  The  old  man,  with 
Ills  sanguine  complexion,  and  his  beard 
**  White  as  is  the  dayesie," 

has — notwithstanding  the  sharp  cen- 
sorship which  he  exercises  over  his 
cook — a  heart  in  his  bosom.     The 
pleasure  with  which  he  has  heard  the 
Squire,  vouches  as  much ;  and  more 
decisively  so  does  the  story,  which 
he  himself  tells  from  the  old  Breton 
lays ;  another  story  of  a  virtuous  wife, 
strangely  tried,  of  all  the  three  the 
most    strangely.      Her   husband,    a 
knight,  is  on  a  voyage,  and  she  takes 
a  horror  of  the  perilous  rocks  that 
edge  their  own  shore.    MeanwhOe,  a 
youthful  squire  pursues  her  with  iove. 
One  day,  in  a  mockery,  she  promises 
to  grant  him  his  suit  if  he  will  remove 
all  the  rocks  in  a  morning.     After 
some  perplexity  of  thought  he  re- 
sorts to  an  able  magician  at  Orleans ; 
who,  for  the  consideration  of  a  thon- 
sand  pounds,  undertakes,  and  accom- 
plishes the  ifeat.    AVTio  is  now  hard 
bestead,  but  the  lady?  She,  in  her 
strait,    consults    her   husband,   who 
has  retumed ;    and  the   honourable 
husband  says — you  must  keep  your 
word.      The    squire    comes    for  his 
guerdon.     '*  My  husband  says  that  I 
must  keep  my  word."    "  Indeed ! — 
and  shall  a  squire  not  know  how  to 
do  a    '  gentil  dede,'    as  well    as  a 
knight?  I  release  you  your  promise." 
— He  carries  £600--all  of  the  agreed 
sum  that  he  can  muster  to  the  con- 
jurer, and  prays  of  him  time  for  the 
rest.     *'  Have  I  performed  my  un- 
dertaking?"    "  Yes !"—  "  And  the 
lady  hers?"— The  squire  is  obliged 
to  relate  the  sequence  of  events. — 
^^  And  is  a  clerk,"  exclaims  the  mas- 
ter, "  less  able  to  do  a  gentil  dede, 
than  squire  and  knight?    Keep  thy 
money.  Sir  Squire ! " 

That  is  a  creditable  tale  for  a  coun- 
try gentleman — 

''  Whose  table  dormant  in  the  halle 

alway 
Stood  redy  covered  alle  the  longe  day.** 

There  is  much  feeling  in  the  detail 
of  the  story,  and  the  magical  shows, 
by  which  the  enchanter,  before  strik- 
ing his  bargain,  demonstrates  his 
competency,  and  by  which  he  after- 
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wards  exeeates  his  engagement,  are 
dressed  oat  with  vivid  imagination. 

Bat  now  it  is  really  high  time  that 
jon  should  hear  Drjden  on  Chaucer. 
For  is  not  this  Number  IV.  of  our 
Spedm^is  of  the  British  Critics? 

^'With  Orid  ended  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  tongue ;  from  Chancer 
the  purity  of  the  English  tODg^e  began. 
The  mamiers  of  the  poets  were  not  un- 
like :  both  of  them  were  well  bred,  well 
natnredj  amorous,  and  libertine,  at  least 
hi  their  writings ;  it  may  be  also  in 
then*  lires.  Their  studies  were  the  same 
—philosophy  and  philology.     Both  of 
them  were  knowing  in  astronomy;  of 
which  Orid's   Books   of   the    ^oman 
Feagt$,  and  Chaucer's  Treatiie  of  tho 
Attrolabe,     are     sufficient    witnesses. 
Bat  Chancer  was  likewise  an  astrologer^ 
v  were  Yhrgil,  Horace,  Persius,  and 
Manilius.     Both  writ  with  wonderful 
^ifity  and   clearness ;    neither  were 
great  inventors ;  for  Ovid  only  copied 
the  Grecian  fables,  and  most  of  Chau- 
cer's stories  were  taken  from  his  Italian 
contemporaries,  or  their  predecessors — 
fioccace  his  '  Decameron '  was  first  pub- 
lished; and  from  thence  our  EngUsh- 
Ottn  has  borrowed  many  of  his  '  Canter- 
hnry  Tales.'    Yet  that  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite  was  written,  in  all  probability, 
h}'  some  Italian  wit,  in  a  former  age,  as 
I  shall  prove  hereafter.    The  tide  of 
Grisilde  was  the  invention  of  Petrarch ; 
hj  him  sent  to  Boccace,  from  whom  it 
came  to  Chancer.    TYoilut  and  Cressida 
was  also  written  by  a  Lombard  author, 
hat  much    amplified  by  our  English 
^naslator,  as  well  as  beautified;  the 
genius  of  our  countrymen,  in  general, 
heing  rather  to  improve  an  invention 
than  to  invent  themselves,  as  is  evident 
not  only  in  our  poetry  but  in  many  of 
our  manufactures.     I  find  I  have  anti- 
cipated already,  and    taken  up  from 
Boccace  before  I  come  to  him;  but 
there  is  so  much  less  behind ;  and  I  am 
of  the  temper  of  most  kings,  who  love 
to  be  in  debt,  are  all  for  present  money, 
no  matter  how  they  pay  it  afterwards  ; 
hesides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is  ramb- 
ling, never  wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor 
in  it    This  I  have  learned  from  the 
practice  of  honest  Montaigne,  and  re- 
torn  at  my  pleasure  to  Grid  and  Chau- 
cer,  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  say. 
Both  of  them  built  on  the  inventions  of 
other   men;  yet    since  Chaucer    had 
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others,  I  may  justly  give  our  country, 
man  the  precedence  in  that  part ;  since 
I  can  remembcv  nothing  of  Ovid  which 
was  wholly  hia.    Both  of  them  under- 
stood the  manners ;  under  which  name 
I  comprehend  the  paaaions,  and  in  a 
larger  sense  the  descriptiona  of  persons, 
and  their  very  habiU.  For  an  example,  I 
see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfectly 
before  me  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had 
drawn  them ;  and  all  the  pilgrima  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  their  humours^ 
theur  features,   and  their  very  dres8» 
as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with 
them   at  the   Tabard,  in  Southwark. 
Yet  even    there,  too,  the   figures  of 
Chaucer  are  much  more  lively,  and  set 
in  a  better  light ;  which,  though  I  have 
not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the 
reader,  and  am  sure  he  will  clear  me 
from  partiality.  The  thoughts  and  worda 
remain  to  be  considered  in  the  compa- 
rison of  the  two  poets,  and  I  have  saved 
myself  one-half  of  that  labour  by  own- 
ing that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman 
tongue  was  in  its  meridian;  Chancer, 
in  the  dawning  of  our  language ;  there- 
fore, that  part  of  the  comparison  stands 
not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  ih^n 
the  diction  of  Enniua  and  Ovid,  or  of 
Chaucer  and  our  present  English.    The 
words  are  given  up,  as  a  post  not  to  be 
defended  in  our  poet,  because  he  want- 
ed the  modem  art  of  fortifying.    The 
thoughts  remain  to  be  considered ;  and 
they  are  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety ;  that  ia,  as  they  flow  more  or 
less  naturally  from    the    persona  de- 
scribed on  such  and  such   occasions. 
The  vulgar  judges,  which  are  nine  parts 
in  ten  c^  all  nations,  who  call  conceits 
and  jingles  wit,  who  see  Ovid  full  of 
them,  and  Chaucer  altogether  without 
them,  will  think  me  little  less  than  mad, 
for  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the 
Homan.    Yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must 
presume  to  say,  that  the  things  they 
admire  are  only  glittering  trifles,  and 
so  far  from  being  witty,  that  in  a  seri- 
ous poem  they  are  nauseous,  because 
they  are  unnatnraL     Would  any  man 
who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  describe 
his  passions  like  Narcissus;  would  he 
think  of  inopem  me  copia  fecit,  and  a 
doxen  more  of  such  expressions,  poured 
on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and  sig^nify- 
ing  all  the  same  thing  ?    This  is  just 
John  Littlewit,  in  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'    • 
who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left 


something  of  his  own,  as  The  Wife  of  him  in  his  misery  ;  a  miserable  conceit. 
£<uh*s  Tale,  The  Cock  and  the  Fow,  On  these  occasions,  the  poet  should  en- 
«hlch  I  have    translated,    and    some     deavour  to  raise  pity;  but,  instead  of 
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this,  Orid  is  tickling  yoa  to    bitigh. 
.  Virgil  nerer  made  use  of  such  maohines 
whea  he  was  moying  you  to  commiset 
rate  the  death  of  Dido ;  he  woald  not 
destroy  what  he  was  building.  Chancer 
makes  Arcite  violent  in  his  lore,  and 
unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  yet  when 
he  came  to  die,  he  made  him  think  more 
reasonably :  he  repents  not  of  his  lore, 
for  that  had  altered  his  character ;  but 
acknowledges  the  injustice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  resigns  Emilia  to  Pala- 
mon.    What  would  Orid  have  done  on 
this  occasion  ?  He  would  certainly  hare 
made  Arcite  witty  on  his  deathbed  ;-^ 
he  had  complained  he  was  farther  off 
from  possession  by  being  so  near,  and 
a  thousand  such  boyisms,  which  Chau- 
cer rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  tho 
rabject.     They  who  tlunk  otherwise, 
would  by  the  same  reason  prefer  Lucan 
and  Ovid  to   Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
Martial  to  all  four  of  them.    As  for 
the    turn   of  words,    in    which   Ovid 
particularly  excels  all  poets,  they  are 
sometimes  a  faul^   and    sometimes  a 
beauty,  as  they  are  used  properly  or 
improperly ;    but   in    strong    passions 
always  to  be  shunned,  because  passions 
are  serious,  and  will  admit  no  playing. 
The  French  hare  a  high  value  for  them ; 
and  I  confess  they  are  often  what  they 
oall  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced 
with  judgment ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with 
more  simplicity,  and  followed  nature 
more  closely,  than  to  use  them.    I  have 
thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  par- 
ties in  competition,  not  meddling  with 
the  design  nor  the  disposition  of  it; 
because  the  design  was  not  their  own ; 
and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were 
equal.     It  remains  that  I  say  something 
of  Chaucer  in  particular. 

"  In  the  arst  place,  as  he  is  the  fa- 
ther of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in 
toe  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the 
Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans 
VirgiL  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
good  sense;  learned  in  all  sciences, 
and  therefore  speaks  properly  on  all 
subjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so 
Jie  knows  also  when  to  leave  off;  a 
oontmence  which  U  practised  by  few 
^terii,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the  an- 

Ono  r^^'^'^P^^'^e  Virgil  and  Horace, 
wne  of  our  late  great  poets  is  sunk  in 
nis  reputation  because  he  could  never 
«orgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his 

thA^TJ  ^^'^o  was  plenty  enough,  but 
«^e  dishes  were  iU  sorted ;  whole  p^a- 


mi^  of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women, 
but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  AU 
this  proceeded,  not  from  any  wsnt  of 
knowledge,  but  of  judgment  Neither 
did  he  want  that  in  dis<»rmng  the  beu- 
ties  and  faults  of  other  poets,  bat  onlj 
indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writ- 
ing; and  perhaps  knew  it  wisafaolti 
but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it. 
For  this  reason,  though  he  most  slwajs 
be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is  no  longer 
esteemed  .a  good  writer;  and  for  ten 
impressions  which  his  works  ha?e  had 
in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  pre- 
sent a  hundred  books  are  scarc^j  par- 
chased  once  a  twelvemonth ;  for  as  my 
last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  some- 
what profanely,  *  Not  being  of  God,  he 
could  not  stand.' 

*'  Chaucer  followed  natore  ererf 
where,  but  was  never  so  bold  to  go 
beyond  her ;  and  there  is  a  great  dS^ 
ference  of  being  poeta  and  nimiipoetOf 
if  we  may  believe  Catullus^  as  moch  as 
betwixt  a  modest  behaviour  and  affec- 
tation. *  •  ♦ 

"  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  woA 
wonderful  comprehensive  nature,  be- 
cause, as  it  has  been  truly  obserred  of 
him,  he  has  taken  into  the  compass  of 
his  Canterbury  Tales  the  various  mas- 
ncrs  and  humours  (as  we  may  now  eill 
them)  of  the  whole  English  natioii,  in 
his  age.  Not  a  single  character  his 
escaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are  se- 
verally distinguished  from  each  other; 
and  not  only  in  their  inclinatioiis,  bat  in 
their  very  physiognooEues  and  persoos. 
Baptiata  Porta  co^d  not  have  described 
their  natures  better,  than  by  the  marb 
which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter 
and  manner  of  Uieir  tales,  and  of  thor 
telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  diffiereot 
educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that 
each  of  them  would  be  improper  in  any 
other  mouth.  Even  the  grave  and  se- 
rious characters  are  distinguish^  by 
their  several  sorts  of  gravity;  their 
discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding; 
such  as  are  becoming  of  them,  and  of 
them  only.  Some  of  his  persons  are 
vicious,  and  some  virtuous;  some  are 
unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them) 
lewd,  and  some  are  learned.  Even  the 
ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  differ- 
ent; the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  theCook, 
are  several  men,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  mincu^  Ladj 
Prioress,  and  the  broad-epeakiag  gsp- 
toothed  Wife  of  Bath.  But  enough  of 
this ;  there  is  such  a  variety  of  g*"^ 
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sprioging  up  before  me,  that  I  am  dis- 
tracted in  my  choice,  and  know  not 
which  to  follow.    It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is 
God's  plenty.    We  hare  our  forefathers 
and  great-granddames  all  before  us,  as 
tliey  were  in  Chaucer's  days ;  their  ge- 
neral characters  are  still  remaining  in 
mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though 
they  are  called  by  other  names  than 
those  of  monks,  and  friars,  and  canons, 
and  lady-abbesses,  and  nuns ;  for  man- 
kind is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost 
out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  al- 
tered.   May  I  have  leave  to  do  myself 
the  jostice,  (since  my  enemies  will  do 
me  none,  and  are  so  far  from  granting 
me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will 
not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, or  a  moral  man,)  may  I  have 
letTe,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that 
I  have  confined  my  choice  to  such  tales 
of  Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  im- 
modesty.    If  I  had  desired  more  to 
please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve,  the 
Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchant,  the 
Sunner,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of 
Bath,  in  the  prologue  to  her  tale,  would 
hare  procured  me  as  many  friends  and 
readers  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies 
of  pleasure  in  the  town.    But  I  will  no 
more  offend  against  good  manners.    I 
unsensible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  the 
uaodal  I  have  given  by  my  loose  writ- 
ings; and  make  what  reparation  I  am 
ahle,  by  this  public  acknowledgment. 
If  any  thing  of  this  nature,  or  of  pro- 
ianeness,  be  crept  into  these  poems,  I 
iffl  so  far  from  defending  it,  that  I  dis- 
own it,  folum  hoe  indicium  volo.    Chau- 
cer makes  another  manner  of  apology 
for  his  broad  speaking,  and  Boccace 
inskes  the  like ;  but  I  wiU  follow  neither 
of  them." 

An  English  reader  is  likely  to  have 
hdd  his  way  through  the  Pidamon 
ttd  Aicite  of  DrydeD,  ere  aniving  at 
the  Knight's  Tale  of  Chancer.  It  will 
not  easily  happen  that  he  overleaps  that 
Version,  so  fiill  of  the  fire  and  vigor- 
ous grace  which  he  delights  in,  and 
couched  in  the  very  choicest  of  that 
English  on  which  his  ears  habitnally 
feed,  to  introduce  himself  all  at  once  to 
the  antique  and  to  him  obsolete  Origi- 
nal. The  pnre  impression,  therefore^ 
with  which  he  would  read  the  Tale  in 
its  proper  place,  if  he  there  first  got 
Acquainted  with  it,  is  hardlj  to  be  ob- 
tained. No  matter!  Forget  Drydcn, 
and  plunge  yourself  into  Chancer. 

Be  surprised,  if  you  can,  as  you 


surely  will  be  amused,  at  encountering 
the  inextricable  commixture  of  man- 
ners, usages,  tones,  thinkings,  and 
speakings,  which  time  and  space  have 
done  their  best  at  keeping  asunder — 
the  chivalry  of  modem  Europe,  and  of 
the  middle  ages,  transplanted  into  the 
heroic  age  of  old  Greece,  and  to  the 
Court  of  Theseus,  "  Duk  of  Athenes." 
Be  surprised  and  amused,  but  do  not 
therefore  lay  the  book  out  of  your 
hand,  or  laugh  the  old  master  to 
scorn,  or  do  him  other  than  reverent 
and  honourable  justice.  Take  rather 
the  story  to  pieces,  convince  yourself 
step  by  step  how  strangely  at  every 
turn  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the 
Christian  and  the  Heathen,  are  con- 
founded together,  and  feci  at  evei^step 
how  the  vitality  which  the  good  poet 
has  infused  into  his  work,  reconciles 
and  atones  discordancies  and  discre- 
pancies ;  and  in  spite  of  the  perplex- 
ing physiognomy,  bow  that  must 
needs  be  one  body  A^hich  is  informed 
and  actuated,  through  all  its  joints 
and  members,  by  one  spirit. 

Take  in  pieces  the  story — untwist 
the  intertwined  classical  and  roman.- 
tic  threads.  Make  sure  of  the  fault, 
and  then  hasten  to  forgive  it.  The 
fault  I  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is 
one?  Recollect  that  it  is  not  Chaucer 
who  relates  the  Knight's  Tale.  Chan* 
cer  is  here  a  dramatic  poet,  and  hia 
Knight  relates  his  own  tale.  What ! — 
Shall  he,  who  has  ^'  full  often  time  the 
bord  begun," — 

"  AboTcn  all^  natiouns  in  Pruce ;" 

who  has  "  reysed  in  Lettowe,  and  in 
Buce,"  has  been — 

*'  In  Gemade  at  the  siege 

Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie;*' 

who  was — 

"  At  Leyes  and  at  Satalie, 

When  they  were  wonne;  and  in   the 

Grete  See, 
At  many  a  noble  armee  ;'*-» 

he  who  has  been  at — 

"  Mortal  battailes  fiftene, 
Andfoughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramisene^ 
In  Ustes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo  " — 

shall  he,  upon  the  qualm  of  a  queasy 
criticism,  not  be  idlowed  to  transfer 
something  of  the 

"  Ghevalrie, 
Truth  and  honour,  fredom  and  cour- 
tesie,** 
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wbicb,  ^'  from  the  time  that  he  fint 
began  to  riden  ont,**  he  has  loved — 
across  a  gap  <^  a  lew  hundred  leagues 
and  Tears?  To  what  end  else,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  he  approved  him- 
eelf,  ^*  fnll  worthy  in  his  lordes 
werre,**  and  ^^  ridden  thereto  no  man 
ferre,"— 

«As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  He- 

thenesse. 
And  ever  honor'd  for  his  worthinease?** 

Why,  the  Knight  woold  have  been  no 
knight  at  all  if  he  had  been  Bichard 
Bentley  or  John  Milton,  and  not,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  he  waa, 
ie  nobk  et  vaiUimt  Chwakr  Matseu 
iHB  GoTTBNXT,  whoflo  marble  tells  ns 
^at  he  had  Ibngfat  at  Benamaiya 
asnd  AJgeaire,  and  been  at  abnndance 
of  battles  and  sieges,  named  and  mi- 
narned,  in  Christendom  and  Hea- 
thenesse— ^*  ea  lu  quiex  ii  gai^aa 
mobkmemi  ortamt  lot  et  honour^ — and 
who  "  died  in  14#6  at  the  age  of  Oa."" 
It  is  therefore  Sir  Mathen  de  Gonmey 
who  speaks,  Mke  a  knight,  of  knight- 
hood— and  let  him  spe^ — 

"  Who  never  yet  no  vilaime  ne  sayde. 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manere  wight." — 

Let  him  speak,  justifying  his  enlo^st, 
land  showing  ns,  as  well  as  may  be, 
by  his  words,  what  his  deeds  showed 
the  world,  that — 

*  He  was  a  veray  parfit  genfil  kmght !" 

The  first  transaction  that  is  related 
with  some  fall  process,  is  the  chivalrous 
enterprise  of  Thesens  against  Creon, 
King  of  Thebes.  This  &piteeas  and 
abominable  tyrant  i^ohibits  the  bodies 
of  the  warrion  iUlen  in  the  celebrated 
siege  of  that  city  from  burial.  The 
widows  of  the  slain  princes  and  nobles 
move  Theseus  for  vengeance  and  jre- 
dress,  which  he  instantly  undertakes, 
and  forthwith  executes.  And  now  mark 
the  admixture  of  times  and  manners. 
In  the  first  place,  theheinousness  of  the 
crime,  and  even  the  imagination  of 
such  an  impiety,  are  pnrdy  antique,  as, 
in  truth,  the  fact  itself  is  on  classical 
record  in  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophodes. 
Again,  the  sappliimt,  bereaved,  and 
woebegone  wives  have  awaited  The- 
seus's  coming  ^^in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Clemency,"  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  classical ;  and  the 
l^nner  in  which,  at  his  return  home 
from   his   victorious   war  upon  the 


<^  Amasones,"  the  sonowfiil  oompny 
receive  him,  kneeling  by  two  and  two, 
dothed  in  black,  along  the  highwsj, 
might  persuade  you  Sat  Sir  Msthea 
had  read  the  (Edipus  TVramius,  and . 
successfnll^dmitatedCEdipuB^s  ddoroos 
and  picturesque  reception  in  thestreets 
of  Thebes,  by  the  kneeling,  ptegne- 
smitten  population  of  the  dty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dalm  of 
redress  at  the  hand  of  the  wurior 
carries  your  imagination  to  the  ister- 
esting  volumes  of  St  Palaye;  ud 
dearly  refers  to  the  obligation  bj 
which  the  knight,  at  his  investiture, 
bonnd  himself  to  redress  all  wrongs, 
e^edaHy  those  of  tiie  ladies,  i^d 
Theseus  is  notlung  fllack  in  acknow- 
ledging the  obligatioii.  Hedisnemti, 
takes  tiiem  each  and  idl  19  in  his  anH, 

''And  swore  his  otl^  <tf  As  «nf  tnm 


that  he  will  do  his  endeavour  that  die 
worid  shall  applaud  the  chastising  of 
the  "falseking."^— A^un,  whentheooe 
day^s  demolishing  fight  has  giyen  Cieoa 
to  death,  and  his  land  into  Iheseos's 
hand,  and  the  two  right  Heroes  of  tk 
Tale,  the  Theban  cousins,  Palaioaa 
and  Ardte,  are  dragged  out,  half-alive 
and  half-dead,  from  the  he^  of 
the  slain,  the  "  herands  *'  knew  tfaeai, 
|yy  the  "4sote-armoiiEe,^^  to  heof  tbe 
blood-royaL  Of  course,  Ihey  aie 
designated ""  knighta."— Again :  1^ 
eeus  will  take  no  ransom  for  tlten. 
That  is  peiiiaps,  indiftrenlfy,  anciot 
or  modem ;  bnt  it  aofmads^to  oor  ens 
rather  modem,  tiiat  he  shotB  them  19 
in  a  high  tower,  wfaich  overiodEB  tte 
Garden  of  his  Palace. 

fiat  now  we  plunge  imto  the  bosom 
«f  our  own  Heroie  tuniss.  Ibdoob- 
servance  to  the  May  ia  a  rite  that  we 
find  contmnaUyocciirTlngin  thepoetiy 
ofthe  middle  ages.  It  is  onMayaon* 
ing  that  Emeiie,  going  Into  the  gardes 
to  gather  flowers,  imd  wreathe  ftr 
herself  a  coronal,  is  first  se^bj^ 
two  captive  Theban  kinmwm.  Agaia, 
when  Ardte,  liberated  by  the  iater- 
vention  of  Firithons,  has  letuned, 
and  is  living  unrecogniaod  ia  the  sei^ 
vice  of  Thesens,  it  is  ptedsdyqx* 
the  same  occa^on  of  goog  ioto  ^ 
wood  to  gather  ^^grenes**  for  Maj 
morning,  that  he  faus  in  with  Palsr 
mon,  who  has  the  night  before  brofcea 
prison,  and  hides  hiioMlf  dncing  ^ 
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day  in  the  forest — which  enconnter 
leads  to  their  set  encounter  in  arms 
ttie  next  day,  and  so  to  the  intermp- 
tion  of  their  duel  by  Thesena  himself, 
and  80  to  ail  the  consequent  course  of 
erents.    Whatever  the  true  rites  of 
returning  May  may  have  been,  in  clas- 
sical antiquity,  the  observance  comes 
into  this  tale  from  the  manners  of  me- 
diftval  Eorope,  not  of  ancient  Greece. 
With  what  glad  and  light  ritual, 
the  Athenians,    in  the   first   years 
after  the  war  of  the  Seven  Chiefs 
against  Thebes,  did  homage  to  their 
kmg  and  queen  of  the  May,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  distinctly 
described.     At  this  day  the  young 
folk  of  old  Hellas  parade  the  streets, 
shooting  the  classical  yc/^'ki^viafAa^  or 
Fong  of  the  swallow,  on  the  1st  of 
March.  The  Romans  held  their  Flora- 
lia  from  the  28th  of  April  to  the  1st 
of  May,  danced  and  sang,  and  had 
games,  and  crowned  thenoselves  with 
garlands  and  with  flowers.     Never- 
theless, yon  instinctively  feel  that  the 
aingolariy  graceful  picture  of  Emelie, 
called  up  frona  slumber  by  the  dawn- 
mg  May  morning,  and  proceeding  to 
plnckm  the  royal  garden  thedew-fresh 
and  bright  materials  of  her  own  coro- 
nal, owes   nothing  to   the   lore  of 
hooka,  but  is  breathingly  imaged  from 
some  graoions  original  of  our  own 
good  fourteenth  century.  You  remain 
assured,  that  the  trustworthy  poet 
records  his  own  proper  love-expe- 
nence  hi  adjusting  the  occasion  that 
is  to  vivify  with  a  new  passion  the 
dol(»ou8  prison  of  the  two  Thebans, 
and  turn  the  sworn  brothers-in-arms 
into  rivals  at  deadly  feud  with  each 
other.   That  rougher  age  of  the  world 
^rude  tiie  day  was  not  that  produced 
and  cherished   Chaucer  —  bad  t]^is 
virtue,  that  the  grown-up  men  and 
women  were  still,  by  a  part  of  their 
heart,  children.   The  wclcoming-m  of 
the  May  is  described  by  the  old  poets 
in  different  countries  of  Europe  as  a 
passion — seizing  upon  young  and  old, 
high  and  low.    All  were  for  the  hour 
children— children  of  nature.    When, 
therefore,  that  love  at  first  sight,  which 
immedlatdjr^becomes  a  destiny  to  the 
two  kinsmen,  governing  their  whole 
after-life,  is  in  this  manner  attached 
by  our  poet  to  the  visit  made  upon 
this  occasion  by  Emelie  to  the  garden 
which  their  tower  overlooks,  the  read- 
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er  is  entitled  to  understand  that  the 
poet  does  for  him  the  very  best  thing 
any  poet  can  do,  that  he  infuses  into 
his  poetical  dream  his  own  pulsating 
life-blood. 

The  immense  joy  and  universal 
jubilee  of  nature,  called  out  by  the 
annual  renewing  of  warmth,  light, 
life,  and  beauty,  and  the  share  and 
the  sympathy  of  man  in  the  diffusive 
and  exuberant  benediction,  fix  them- 
selves and  take  form  in  stated  and 
ordered  celebrations  all  the  world  over. 
It  seems  hard  to  deny  to  any  nation 
the  rejoicing  on  the  return  of  summer. 
All  have  it.  Yet  certainly  Chaucer 
paints  from  his  own  experience,  and 
not  from  erudition.  The  poem  of 
*'  The  Cuckou  and  the  Nightmgale" 
is  a  mere  extolling  of  love  and  the 
May.  The  exordium  is  a  sort  of 
•incidental  hynm  to  the  Love-god,  and 
runs  into  affirming  and  arguing  at 
some  length  the  peculiar  energy  of  his 
dominion  in  this  month. 

"  And  moat  his  might  he  ahedeth  ever 
in  May." 

The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight 
— love  is  his  complaint — ^faUs  in  May. 
The  unhappy  lover  has  built  himself 
a  lodge  or  bower  in  the  greenwood, 
whether  with  returning  May  he  with- 
draws himself  from  all  feasts,  societies, 
and  throngs  of  men,  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  love-mourning,  and  where, 
under  the  trees,  whilst  the  month  of 
love^Jasts,  he  remams  abandoned  to  hi^ 
love-martyrdom.  That  '  Dreme  of 
Chaucer,'  which  has  been  supposed, 
although  Tyrwhitt  thinks  fancifully, 
to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  John  of 
Gaunt  with  the  Lady  jBlanche,  bap- 
pens  as  he  lay  alone  on  a  night  of 
May  thuaking  of  his  lady.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Flower  and  Leaf  puts  you  in 
doubt  whether  you  are  not  rather  in 
April  than  in  May;  but  by  and  by 
you  find  that  the  nightingale  has  been 
all  the  day  long  singing  the  service  of 
May.  All  tMs  amorous  and  poe- 
tical caressmg  of  the  May  discovers, 
in  the  twice  resting  the  process  of 
events  in  ^^The  Knight's  Tale*'  upon 
the  observance  of  May-day,  a  signifi- 
cancy  otherwise  perhaps  leas  evident. 
Shakspeare,  in  the  verse — 

^  Aa  full   of  spirita  as  the  month  of 
May,- 

expresses  the  natural  ground  which 
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ceremony  and  eulogy,  solemn  or 
quaint,  have  artificially  displayed  in 
the  usages  of  old  times,  and  in  the 
poetry  of  Chaucer. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  knights. 
They  are  broUiers-in-arms — by  the 
by,  rather  a  romantic,  than  a  classi- 
cal institution — and  so  pledged  to  help 
one  another  in  love ;  and  the  question 
arises,  as  the  ground  of  a  long  argu- 
ment, which  is  traitor  to  the  other. 
Yet  here,  too,  is  intermixed  the  clas- 
sical with  the  romantic.  For  Pala- 
mon,  who  fi^rst  sees  Emelie,  takes  her 
for  the  goddess  Venus  ;  on  which 
Arcite  ingeniously  founds  his  own 
'  plea,  that  he  first  loved  her  as  a 
woman,  and  so  is  entitled  to  the  help 
of  the  other.  Their  silent  arming  of 
one  another,  for  mortal  duel,  in  the 
forest,  each 

"  As  frendly  as  he  were  his  owen  bro- 
ther," 

reminds  you  of  chivalrous  loyalty  and 
faith ;  althou^  it  would  be  hard  to 
d€ny  that  the  antique  warriors  might 
have  been  as  honest.  But  the  truth 
b\  that  in  Homer  every  knight  arms 
himself,  and  the  two  ^ebans  must 
have  worn  modem  aimour  to  need 
this  help.  And  yet  here  what  a  clas- 
sical relief  in  the  simile  of  the  hunter! 
Of  all  transplantation  from  the  mo- 
dern to  the  ancient,  tempered  never- 
theless with  antiquity,  their  great 
listed  Duel  stands  foremost.  Take  it, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  intro- 
duce it.  Whilst  the  kinsmen  are 
fighting,  Theseus  rides  up,  **  pulled 
out  a  sword,  and  cried.  Ho ! "  This  is 
the  language  of  the  14th  century,  and 
the  western  side  of  Europe.  But  he 
swears  by  "  mighty  Mars,"  that  the 
first  who  strikes  another  stroke  shall 
lose  his  head.  Both  are  liable  to 
death.  Palamon  for  having  broken 
prison,  and  Arcite,  because  his  avoid- 
ing Athenian  ground  on  pain  of  death 
was  an  origin^  condition  of  his  libe- 
ration. Theseus*  challenge  to  them, 
"  Tell  me  who  ye  are  that  are  so  bold 
as  to  fight  here  without  judge  or 
officer,"  is  the  manner  of  the  poet's 
day.  In  the  time  of  Theseus,  fighting 
in  a  wood  near  Athens  was  £^  to  aU 
the  world. 

What  saves  them?  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  ladies !  Qaeen,  princess, 
oonrt  and  all,  who  thkk  it  a  pity 
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two  gallant  young  "gentil  men"  of 
^^  gret  estat"  shall  die,  and  all  for 
love.  The  duke  is  moved;  for  pity 
soon  melts  in  a  ^^  gen  til  herte."  And  h^ 
appoints  a  regular  Tournament — that 
at  the  year's  end  they  shall  meet, 
each  bringing  a  hundred  knights, 
and  fight  it  out.  He  pledges  himself 
^  upon  his  troth,  and  as  he  is  a 
knight,'  that  he  who  shall  slay  his 
adversary,  or  ^  out  of  llstes  him 
drive,'  shall  have  Emelie  to  wife. 

The  Usts  are — fi-om  the  hint  of 
antiquity — a  regular  Amphitheatre,  a 
mile  about — walled,  and  the  seats  in 
steps  to  the  height  of  sixty  paces. 
Art  and  wealth  have  been  lavished 
in  making  the  field  worthy  of  the 
fight.  Over  the  Eastern  gate  is  an 
altar  and  an  "  Oratorie"  to  Venns — 
over  the  Western,  to  Mars — on  the 
North  side  is  one  to  Diana.  The  de- 
scription of  the  three  Fanes  is  of  sur- 
passing power.  Among  the  portraitures 
in  that  of  Mars  is  the  Suicide,  for 
whom  the  relater,  poet  or  knight,  for- 
gets himself  in  his  vivid  conception, 
and  says  that  he  saw  it. 

The  allies  of  the  two  knights  are 
both  claijsically  and  romantically 
chosen.  With  Palamon  comes  "  Li- 
curge,  the  grete  king  of  Trace."  That 
is  classical.  With  Arcite  "•  the  grete 
Emetrius,  the  king  of  Inde."  That  is 
romantic.  The  persons  of  the  two 
kings  are  described  at  large,  with 
great  strength  and  fecundity  of  paint- 
ing. And  here  again,  in  the  wa^  of 
art,  the  contrast  is  admirably  sustamed 
and  effective.  Licurge  is  the  older, 
more  uncouth,  and  giant-like.  The 
youthful  Emetrius  is  more  splendid 
and  knightly.  Both  are  thoroughly 
regal  and  formidable.  Licurge  is 
black-bearded,  for  the  sake  of  more 
savage  effect ;  wherefore  the  mon- 
arch oflnde,  contrariwise  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  races  over  the  earth, 
or  more  properly  speaking  to  the 
^owu  influence  of  climate,  is  fair. 
His  crisp  and  ringed  locks  are 
yellow,  and  glitter  like  the  sun.  His 
complexion  may  trouble  the  phy- 
siologists; but  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
compose the  poetical  reader  under  the 
tuition  of  Christopher  North,  The 
"foure  white  holies"  that  draw  the 
*char  of  gold'  npon  which  theThracian 
stands^  are  as  antique  as  yon  can  de- 
vise.    The  tamed  eagle  as  any  lily 
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white,  which  Effletrios  carries  ^^  for  his 
dedoit"— therefore,  in  Ilea  of  a  hawk 
npon  his  hand,  is  of  manners  that  are 
almost  our  own. 

Each  king  brings  his  own  hundred 
knights.  They  arrive  ^^  on  the  Sondaj 
aboQten  prime.*'    The  tilting  will  be 
next  daj.    The  three  persons  princi- 
pally  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  im« 
pending  combat  perform,  in  the  inter* 
n\  their  devotions  at  the  three  several 
shrines,  which  have  been  aptlj  pro- 
nded  for  them  in  the  building  of  the 
lists.  Each  of  them  obtains  an  answer 
from  the  respective  deity.    Two  hours 
ere  the  day,  Palamon  visits  the  oratory 
of  Yeans.    He  prays  that  he  may  win 
SmeUe,  although  he  should  lose  what 
compaitttively  he  regards  with  indif- 
ference, the  palm  of  the  conflict.    The 
statne  of  the  goddess  renders,  after  a 
long  delay,  the  signal  of  acceptance. 
Emelie,  at  sunrise,  worships  Diana. 
Her  first  prayer  is,  that  she  may  re- 
main till  death  the  virgin  servant, 
herself  a  huntress,  of  the  divine  hunt- 
^^\  and  if  that  may  not  be,  that  he 
inay  win  her  who  best  loves  her. 
Upon  the  altar  she  kindles  two  fiies, 
which  bum  ominously.    One  goes  out 
^d  revives  again.    Then  the  other  is 
wholly  quenched—drops    of    blood 
falling  out  from  the  hissing  and  bum- 
iog  brands.    All  this  the  process  of 
the  combat  and  its  consequences  after- 
wards elucidate;    as  the  appearing 
^dess  forewarns  her  chaste  worship- 
per.   The  *  nexte  hour  of  Marte  '— 
whereof  anon — ^Arcite  offers  prayer 
and  incense  to  the  €rod  of  War.  He  is 
accepted,  and  victory  promised ;  but 
the  oracular  voice  murmurs  the  words 
faintly  and  hollowly. 

All  this  intricate  omination  comes 
forcibly  out  in  the  sequence  of  events ; 
^d  is  In  itself,  as  you  feel,  at  all 
events  right  classical.    The  treatment 
of  the  Honrs  lies  deeper.   It  is  astro- 
logical. For  the  twelve  now  longer  and 
now  shorter  honrs,  into  which  the  time 
from  sunrise  to  sunset— and  the  twelve 
now  shorter  and  now  longer,  into 
which  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
was  divided,  belonged  to  the  Seven 
Planets,  in  the  order  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Sol,  Venus,  Mercury,  Luna — 
by  following  out  which  order,  you  will 
discover  that,  since  the  first  hour  of 
Sanday  belongs  to  the  Sun,  giving 
name  to  the  day— the  twenty-third 
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hour,  or  the  second  before  sunrise  of 
the  followingday,  will  belong  to  Venus, 
to  whom  Palamon  then  prays — and  the 
hour  of  sunrise,  next  day,'  belongs  to 
the  Moon,  or  Diaua,  to  whom  Emelie 
then  addresses  herself.  Following 
the  circle,  you  find  that  the  fourth 
hour  of  Monday  belongs  to  Mars. 
This  is^  Arcite^s  hour.  And  if  yon 
wonder  how  such  Chaldaic  and 
Egyptian  lore  should  come  into  your 
tale  of  chivalry,  you  will  be  relieved 
by  understanding  that  these  dedica- 
tions had,  in  our  poetical  ages,  due 
popularity  for  infusing  into  them  a 
poetical  efficiency;  forasmuch  as  an 
old  French  ^*  Shepherds'  Calendar,'' 
cited  by  Tyrwhitt,  alleges  the  very 
rule  which  we  have  given,  for  the  in- 
struction of  him  *'^  who  will  weet  how 
the  Shepherds  do  wit  which  planet 
reigneth  every  hour  of  the  day  and  of 
the  night."  This  timing,  therefore,  of 
sacrifice  and  orison  to  the  planetary 
honrs,  is  pertinently  and  speakingly 
feigned  by  Chaucer. 

The  Tournament  follows,  which  is 
mediiBval  enough.  Arcite,  according 
to  the  promise  of  Mars,  is  victorious. 
Palamon  is  taken  and  bound.  But  here 
is  the  difficulty.  Venus  has  promised 
Emelie  to  Palamon.  Saturn,  the  «iyxti- 
xo^irr/f,  finds  a  remedy,  and  gratifies 
his  grand-daughter.  As  Arcite,  the 
victor,  havinff  taken  off  his  helmet, 
rides  along  the  lists  to  show  himself 
to  all,  and  especially  to  Emelie,  Pluto, 
at  the  request  of  Saturn,  sends  an 
infernal  fury  who  starts  up  out  of  the 
ground  before  him.  The  scared  horse 
plunges  and  stumbles  ;  Arcite  is 
thrown  upon  his  head,  and  taken  up 
for  dead.  He  is  not  dead;  but  he 
dies,  and  is  burned,  after  the  fashion 
of  Patroclus  and  Hector ;  and  twelve 
months  after,  his  virgin  widow  is  by 
Theseus  given  in  mamage  to  Palamon. 

What  is  the  real  effect  of  all  this 
commixture  ?  The  truth  is,  that  under 
snch  circumstances,  after  a  little  re- 
sistance and  straggling,  you  give  in, 
and  let  the  poet  have  his  own  way, 
provided  that  he  is  a  poet.  There  is 
but  one  condition — that  the  poet  put, 
into  whatever  manners,  true  life.  Then 
you  willingly  give  up  your  own  dull 
book-learning,  and  accept  his  paint- 
ing for  the  authentic  record  of  reality. 
You  arc,  in  fact,  gradually  conducted 
to  this  pa;5s,  that  you  look  upon  his- 
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tory  t8  vsefal  fbr  miniBteiiDg  mate- 
liato  to  poetry,  not  upon  poetry  as 
iKmnd  to  teach  history.  Bat  Chancer 
hoM  wonderfnlly  pnt  life  into  the 
dassical  part  of  the  poem,  so  that  yon 
cm  hardly  say  that  he  seems  more 
St  home  in  giving  the  manners  which 
lie  had  seen,  than  in  reviving  the 
■nmners  which  he  had  only  read.  He 
kas  this  in  common  with  Shakspeare. 
Jb  common  with  Shakspeare  he  has, 
too, -the  apology  for  the  confusion  of 
nanners — of  having  lived  before  we 
were  as  critical  in  the  costume  of 
ages  and  nations  as  we  now  are. 

The  *  Knight's  Tale,*  after  the  re- 
mdsition  nsually  laid  upon  an  epic 
ftble,  makes  nse,  and  skilfully,  of  pre- 
ternatural machinery.  And  here  we 
irUl  venture  a  vindication  against  an 
filnstrious  critic.  The  first  suggestion 
to  the  banished  Ardte  of  returning  to 
Athens,  comes  to  him  in  sleep.  There 
is  a  slight  involving  of  the  supernatural 
—at  least  of  the  fabulous.  He  dreams 
that  Mercury  appears,  and  announces 
to  him  an  end  of  his  woe  at  Athens. 
On  awaking,  he  casts  his  eyes  on  a 
mirror,  and  sees  that  he  is  so  changed 
with  love-pining  that  he  no  longer 
Imows  himself— goes  in  disguise  to 
Athens,  offers  himself  to  serve  in  the 
konsehold  of  Emelie,  and  is  accepted. 
Sr  W.  Scott  blames  this  introduction 
of  Mercury  as  needless,  but  let  it  be 
remembered : — 
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Firsts  That  this  is  introductory  to 
ftur  more  important  divine  interposi- 
tions, is  in  keeping  with  them,  and 
prepares  the  imagination  for  them. 

Secondly^  That,  so  managed,  it  is 
the  least  violent  intervention  of  a  god; 
the  apparition  being  ambiguous  be- 
tween a  natural  dream  and  a  real  di- 
vine manifestation :  an  ambignity 
whidi,  by  the  by,  is  quite  after  the 
■ntiqne.  So,  Mercury  appears  to 
JSneas  in  a  dream  in  the  Fifth  Book 
o€  the  iEneid :  and  compare  Hector's 
Ghost,  &c. 

ThirxUy^  That  a  psychological  fnct 
may  be  understood  as  here  **  lively 
shadowed :  **  —  namely,  that  active 
purposes  have  often  their  birth  during 
the  mystery  of  sleep ;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  felicitous  poetical  expres- 
sion of  this  phenomenon  to  turn  the 
oracular  suggestion  of  the  soul  into  a 
deity — Sua  cuiquer>vx5Bfit  dkra  cupido. 

Faurthfy,  It  is  completely  probable, 
that  the  fancy  o(  a  believer  in  Mer- 
cury would  actually  shape  his  own 
dreaming  thought  into  the  suitable 
deity. — ^The  vision  is  lightly  touched 
by  Chaucer,  and  gracefhUy  translated 
by  Dryden.  The  classical  inventions 
throughout  appear  to  be  very  much 
from  Boccaccio ;  but  the  poetry  of  the 
relation  Chaucer's  own.  . 

Do  yon  wish  to  see  Dryden  in  his 
majesty  ?    Look  here : — 


**  But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  re^ 
With  different  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread* 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace : 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  loved  abode. 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare. 
Where  neither  beast  nor  human  kind  repair ; 
The  fowl  that  scent  afar,  the  borders  fly. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the  sky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground. 
And  pricklj  stubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform*d  and  old. 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold ; 
A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went. 
That  stripped  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they  bent. 
Heaven  froze  above  severe,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appeared  the  standing  haO. 
Such  was  the  face  without ;  a  mountain  stood 
Threat'ning  from  high,  and  overlook 'd  the  wood ; 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent ; 
The  frame  of  burning  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem*d  to  thaw  the  freeang  air.  . 
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A  straight  loog  entry  to  the  temple  led. 

Blind  with  high  walls,  and  horror  overhead; 

Thence  issued  such  a  blast  and  hoUow  roar, 

Ab  threaten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door ; 

In  through  that  door,  a  northern  light  there  shone  ; 

Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none. 

The  gate  was  adamant ;  eternal  frame ! 

Which,  hew*d  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quarries  came^ 

The  labour  of  a  God ;  and  all  along 

Tough  iron  plates  were  clenched  to  make  it  strong. 

A  ton  about  was  every  pillar  there; 

A  polished  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear ; 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought^ 

And  treason  labouring  in  the  traitor's  thought^ 

And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder  brought.    - 

There  the  re^Anger  dared  the  pallid  Fear  ; 

Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer ; 

Soft-smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down. 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown ; 

The  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend; 

And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend. 

On  t'other  side,  there  stood  Destruction  bare, 

Unpunish'd  Rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war ; 

Contest,  with  sharpen'd  knives,  in  cloisters  drawn. 

And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 

Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  disgrace. 

And  bawling  infamy  in  language  base. 

Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  silence  fled  the  place. 

Hie  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 

The  gore  congeaVd  was  clotted  in  his  hair. 

With  eyes  half  closed,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 

And  grim,  as  when  he  breathed  his  sullen  soul  away. 

In  midst  of  all  the  dome  Misfortune  sate, 

And  gloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate, 

And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood ; 

And  arm'd  complaint  on  theft,  and  cries  of  blood. 

There  was  the  murder*d  corpse  in  covert  laid. 

And  violent  death  in  thousand  shapes  display'd. 

The  city  to  the  soldiers'  rage  resigned. 

Successless  wars,  and  poverty  behind : 

Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forced  on  rocky  shores, 

And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars ; 

The  new-bom  babe  by  nurses  overlaid ; 

And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he  made. 

AU  ills  of  Mars  his  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 

The  gasping  charioteer  beneath  the  wheel 

Of  his  own  car ;  the  ruin'd  house  that  falls 

And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls. 

The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains. 

All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains. 

Were  there;  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  smith. 

Who  forges  sharpen'd  faulchions,  or  the  scythe. 

The  scarlet  conquest  on  a  tower  was  placed 

With  shouts,  and  soldiers'  acclamations  graced ; 

A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his  head, 

Sustaln'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 

There  saw  I  Mars  his  Ides,  the  Capitol, 

The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Caesar's  fall ; 

The  last  Triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move. 

And  Antony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love : 

These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  Fane  adorn, 

Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were  bom ; 
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All  copied  from  the  heiress,  and  ruling  force 

Of  the  red  star,  in  his  rerolying  conrse. 

The  f onn  of  Mara  high  on  m  chariot  stood. 

An  sheathed  in  arms,  and  gmffl j  look'd  the  God : 

Two  geomantic  figures  were  displaj'd 

AboTe  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid. 

One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde." 
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''  The  Knight'3  Tale,  the  longest 
and    most    labonced   of    Chaucer's 
stories,  possesses  a  degree  of  regu- 
larity which  might  satisfy  the  most 
severe  critic    It  is  true  that  the  hon- 
our arising  from  thence  must  be  as- 
signed to  Uie  more  ancient  hard,  who 
had  himself  drawn  his  subject  from  an 
Italian  model ;  but  the  high  and  de- 
cided preference  which  Dryden  has 
giyen  to  this  story,  although  some- 
what censured  by  Trapp,  enables  us 
to  judge  how  much  the  poet  held  an 
accurate  combination  of  parts,  and 
coherence  of  narrative,  essentials  of 
epicpoetiy."    This  is  in  Sir  Walter's 
happiest  natural  vein;    not  so  the 
astounding  passage  that  foUows  it. 
*^  That  a  dame  scholar  like  Trapp 
should  think  the  plan  of  the  Ejiight's 
Tale  equal  to  that  of  the  Blad,  is  a 
dsgree  of  candour  not  to  be  hoped  for  ; 
but  surely  to  an  unprejudiced  reader, 
a  story  which  exhausts  in  its  conclu- 
sion all  the  interest  which  it  has  ex- 
cited in  its  progress;  which,  when 
terminated,  leaves  no  question  to  be 
asked,  no  personage  undisposed  of, 
and  no  curiosity  unsatisfied,  is  ab- 
stractedfy  considered  more  gratifying 
than  the  history  of  a  few  voeeks  of  a 
ten  gears*  war^  commenced  long  after 
the  siege  had  begun^  and  ending  long 
before  the  city  was  tahenP^     Why, 
is  not  this  the  true  and  magnifi- 
cent praise  of  the  Iliad,  that  from  the 
heart  of  the   immense  war  it   has 
taken  out  a  story  of  individual  inte- 
rest, which  begins  where  your  curio- 
sity asks,  and  where  your  sympathy 
finds  repose?    Achilles — ^his  quarrel 
with  Agamemnon — his^  loss  of  Patro- 
cles — fajs  vengeance  on  Hector — ^ac- 
complished when  he  willingly  relin- 
quishes the  body  to  burial  ?    That  is 
the  integrity  of  an  epic  fable,  which 
employs  the  Ten  Years'  War,  not  for 
its  subject,  but  for  the  illimitable  field 
in  which  its  gigantic  subject  moves. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  the  poets, 
who  know  how  to  make  the  storms, 
rising  aud  falling,  lu  the  single  breast 
of  the  goddess-bom  more  to  you,  his 


hearer,  than  the  war  which  has  en- 
camped a  hundred  thousand  Greeks 
in  sijege  before  the  imperial  citj  of 
Friam.    From  a  great  poet,  the  most 
Homeric  of  modem  poets — ^what  a 
judgment   on    the   Iliad!     Tnpp*:$ 
wo^    are  —  "  Novimus    judicium 
Drydeni  de  poemate  qnodam  Chauceii 
pulchro  sane  Ulo,  et  admodum  laa- 
dando,  nimiram  quod  non  mode  Tare 
epicum  sit,  sed  Biada  etiam  atqn.^ 
^neada  squet,  imo  superet.   Sed  no- 
vimus eodem  tempore  viri  iUins  maxinii 
non  semper  accuratissimas  esse  cen- 
suras,  nee  ad  severississimam  entices 
normam  exactas:  Uhjudke^  idpiaum^ 
que  optimum  est^  quod  nunc  pra  mani- 
bus  habetf  et  m  quo  nunc  occypatvr." 
Perfectly  trae.    What  says  Drydai  ? 
**  It  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  pertiap^i 
not  much  inferior  to  the  ^Ilias*  or 
the    '-aEneid.'     The  story  is  more 
pleaang  than  either  of  them,  the  man- 
ners as  perfect,  ^he  diction  as  poetical, 
the  learning  as  deep  and  various,  and 
the  disposition  full  as  artful,  only  it 
indudes  a  greater  length  of  time,  a< 
taking  up  seven  years  at  least"  God- 
win says  tmlv,  '^  This  eulogium  most 
be  acknowledged  to  be  written  ui  a 
spirit  of  ridiculous  and  impertinent 
exaggeration."     And  he  then  ssys 
as  traly,  that  it   is   '^  full  of  no- 
velty and  surprise,  is  every  where 
alive,  comprises  the  most  powerfol 
portrait  of  chivalry  that  was  perfa^ 
ever  believed,  and  possesses  every 
thing  in  splendour  and  in  action  that 
can   most   conspicuously  pomt  out 
the  scenes  of  the  narrative  to  the  eje 
of  the  reader."    Dryden's  venion  b 
indeed  what  Warton  has  prononncfd 
it  to  be — ^^the  most  animated  and 
harmonious  piece  of  versifica^n  in 
the  English  language.*' 

If  you  ask  what  reconciles  yoa  to 
the  prevalent  confusion  of  manners  in 
this  noble  poem,  it  is  the  earnest  simple 
spirit  with  which  the  Knight  goes  oo 
relating  as  if  he  believed  eveiy  word. 
It  is,  as  we  s^d,  with  Chancer  aa  with 
Shakspeare.  Shakspeare  mixes  times 
of  the  world,  and  we  bear  it  lachinw, 
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a  complete  modem  Italian— a  more 
courtly  lago — serves  under  Lucius, 
general  to  some  emperor — ^we  forget 
which,  if  we  ever  knew — of  old  Borne; 
and  beguiles,  to  the  death  almost, 
that  Posthumus  Leonatus — a  Celt, 
by  the  by,  with  two  Latin  names — 
to  whom  Jupiter— not  exactly  the  su- 
preme deity  of  the  Celto-British  Pan- 
theon—descends in  actual  presence. 
We,  the   auditors,  or  the   readers. 


but  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
style  is,  that  the  word  is  always  to 
the  purpose.  He  amply  possesses 
his  language,  and  his  sparing  expres- 
sion is  chosen,  and  never  inadequate 
—never  indigent.  His  rule  is,  that  for 
every  phrase  there  be  matter;  and 
narrative  or  argument  is  thus  con- 
stantly progressive.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  hurried  out  of  himself  by 
the  heat  of  composition.    His  good 


meanwhile,  breathe  no  whisper  of  understanding  completely  goes  dong 
doubt  or  dissatisfaction.  Why  should  with  him,  and  weighs  every  word, 
we  ?  We  believe  with  eye,  and  ear, 
and  imagination,  and  heart ;  and  are 
as  fain  of  our  wildly-compounded — 
nal-unrtal — dream,  as  the  burds  are 
of  the  dawning.  Hamlet,  bom  and 
bred  in  the  court  of  our  own  Eliza- 
beth, and  abroptly  called  up  to  Town, 
on  the  point  of  graduating  with  honours 
at  Oxford,  is  shown  to  our  credulous 
apprehension  rooted  upon  a  soil  and 
in  a  oentuiy  when  and  where  there 
were  no  human  shapes  to  be  met 
with  but  bloodthirsty  Vikings  and  in- 
vukierable  Berserkers.  And  we  take 
all  in  excdlent  part.  Why  shall  we 
not  ?  We  gun  past  all  computation 
by  the  slight  intellectual  concession. 
Besides,  we  cannot  well  help  our- 
selves ;  for  we  are  not  the  Masters. 
The  enchanter  is  the  Master: — who 
sets  B8  down,  not  after  the  saying  of 
Horace,  now  in  Greece  and  now  in 
Britain — ^bnt  in  Britain  and  in  Greece 
at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

Shakspeare  commingles  widely  di- 
vided times ;  and  why,  two  hundred 
years  before  him,  shul  not  Chaucer? 
It  requires  practice  to  read  Chaucer. 
Not  only  do  you  need  familiarizing  to 
a  form  of  the  language,  which  is  not 
your  own,  but  much  more  to  a  simpli- 
city of  B^le,  which  at  first  appears  to 
you  like  barenness  and  poverty.  It 
seems  meaere.  You  miss  too  much 
the  rich  and  lavish  colours  of  the  later 
time.  Your  eye  is  used  to  gorgeous- 
ness  and  gaudiness.  The  severe  plain- 
ness of  the  old  manner  wants  zest  for 
yoo.  Bnt,  whenyou  are  used  to  Chau- 
cer, can  accept  his  expression,  and 
think  and  feel  with  him,  mis  hinderance 
wears  off.  You  find  a  strong  imagi- 
nation— a  gentle  pathos — ^no  lack  of 
aodunnlation,  where  needed— but  the 
crowdfaig  is  always  of  effective  dr- 
cumstanees  or  images — ^a  playfiilnees, 
upon  occasion,  even  m  serious  writing— 


Dryden's  rendering  of  Chaucer  is  a 
totally  distinct  operation  from  his 
Englishing  of  Virgil — Homer — ^Lu- 
cretius—Juvenal— Ovid.  And  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so.  He 
could  not  transfer  these  poets,  accom- 
plished in  art,  and  using  their  lan- 
guage in  an  age  of  its  perfection,  with 
too  dose  a  likeness  of  themselves. 
He  translates  because  the  language 
is  unknown  to  his  presumed  reader. 
This  is  but  half  his  motive  with  Chau- 
cer. The  language  would  be  more 
easily  got  over;  but  the  mind  is  of 
another  age,  and  that  is  less  acces- 
sible— ^more  distant  from  us  than  the 
obsolete  dialect.  We  are  contented  to 
have  the  style  of  that  day  translated 
into  the  style  of  our  own.  Is  this  a  de- 
reliction of  poetical  principle  ?  Hard- 
ly. The  spirited  and  splendid  verse 
and  language  of  Diyden  have  given 
us  a  new  poem.  Why  should  our  li- 
terature have  forborne  from  so  en- 
riching herself?  Hear  Drydcn  him- 
self. 

M  But  there  are  other  judges,  who 
think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated 
Chaucer  into  English,  out  of  a  quite 
contrary  notion.  They  suppose  there 
is  a  certain  veneration  due  to  his  old 
languagOi  and  that  it  is  little  less  thaa. 
profanation  and  sacrilege  to  alter  iU. 
They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  some- 
what of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 
transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of 
his  thoughts  will  infallibly  be  lost,  which 
appear  with  more  grace  in  their  old 
habit.  Of  this  opimon  was  that  excel- 
lent person  whom  I  mentioned,  the  late 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  valued  Chaucer 
as  much  as  Mr  Cowley  despised  him. 
My  lord  dissuaded  me  from  this  attempt, 
(for  I  was  thinking  of  it  some  years 
before  his  death,)  and  his  authority  pre- 
vailed so  far  with  me  as  to  defer  my 
undertaking  while  he  lived,  in  defer- 
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ence  to  him;   yet  my  reason  was  not 

oonyinced  with  what  he  urged  against 

it    If  the  first  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be 

understood,  then  as  his  langpiage  grows 

obsolete  his  thonghts  most  grow  ob- 

•eure. 

*  MnUa  renofcefUw,  qua  jam  ceddere;  cadent- 

Qiamnmte  sunt  im  honors  voeab^OOfti  volet  utui, 
Qti0m  penes  arbitrium  est  ct  jus  et   norma 
loqissndi* 

"  When  an  ancient  word,  for  its 
sound  and  sigmficancy,  deserves  to  be 
reTivedf  I  hare  that  reasonable  renera- 
tion  for  antiquity  to  restore  it.  All 
beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are 
not  like  landmarks,  so  sacred  as  never 
to  be  removed.  Customs  are  changed. 
And  even  statutes  are  silently  repealed, 
idien  the  reason  ceases  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part 
of  the  argument — that  his  thoughts  will 
lose  of  their  original  beauty  by  the  in- 
■oration  of  words— 4n  the  first  place, 
not  only  their  beauty  but  their  bein?  is 
lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  under- 
stood, which  is  the  present  case.  I 
grant  that  something  most  be  lost  in 
all  transfusion — ^that  is,  in  all  transla- 
tions ;  but  the  sense  will  remain,  wUch 
wonld  otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least  be 
■uomedy  when  it  is  scarce  intelligible, 
sod  that  but  to  a  few.  How  few  are 
there  who  can  read  Chaucer,  so  as  to 
understand  him  perfectly !  And  if  im- 
perfectly, then  with  less  profit  and  no 
pleasure.  It  is  not  for  the  use  of  some 
old  Saxon  friends  that  I  have  taken 
these  pains  with  him — let  them  neglect 
iny  version,  because  they  have  no  need 
of  it.  I  made  it  for  their  sakes  who 
understand  sense  and  poetry  as  well  as 
they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is  put 
into  words  which  they  understand.  I 
will  go  further,  and  dare  to  add,  that 
what  beauties  I  lose  in  some  places,  I 
|[i¥e  to  others  which  had  them  not  on- 
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gtnally.  But  in  this  I  may  be  partial 
to  myself;  let  the  reader  judge,  and  I 
submit  to  hb  decision.  Yet  I  think  I 
have  just  occasion  to  complain  of  them, 
who,  because  they  understand  Chaucer, 
would  deprive  the  greater  part  of  their 
countrymen  of  the  same  advantage,  and 
hoard  him  up  as  misers  do  their  grand- 
dam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves, 
and  hinder  others  from  making  use  of 
it.  In  sum,  I  seriously  protest,  that  no 
man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  a  greater 
veneration  for  Chaucer  than  myself.  I 
have  translated  some  part  of  his  works, 
only  that  I  might  perpetuate  his  memory, 
or  at  least  refresh  it,  amongst  my  coun- 
trymen. If  I  have  altered  him  any 
where  for  the  better,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have 
done  nothing  without  him.  Facile  est 
%nv$nti$  aidere  is  no  great  commenda- 
tion ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  I 
have  deserved  a  greater.** 

Yoa  are  an  Engtishman,  and  a 
scholar  in  jonr  mother  -  tongue. 
(Jood  I  You  have  dabbled,  it  may  be, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  Alfred's  English.  It 
is  all  very  well.  You  read  Chaucer 
easily.  We  congratulate  you.  You  will, 
we  hope,  love  the  speech,  and  the  souU 
and  the  green,  grassy  mould  of  old 
England  all  the  better.  We  praise  you 
for  searching  England  near  and  far, 
Mgfa  and  low.  Do  this  heartily ;  do 
this  understandingly;  and  you  are  ex- 
cellently engaged.  But  do  not  grudge 
your  next  neighbour,  who  is  merely  a 
modemEnglishman — a  thorough  good- 
fellow  of  one,  however — his  Chaucer, 
in  a  tongue  and  manner  that  he  can 
read  without  stepping  out  of  himself 
— his  Chaucer,  for  Ms  possession  of 
whom  he  thanks  Diyden,  and  from 
his  grateful  heart  ejaculates  ^^  glorious 
John!" 
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MATNOOTH. 


It  Ib  dae  to  the  character  of  this 
JoumalY  nnflinching  in  its  Conser- 
vative  politics  through  one  entire 
stormy  generation,  that,  in  any  great 
crisis  of  public  interest,  or  in  any 
fervent  strife  of  public  opinion,  it 
ahoiild  utter  its  Yoice  strongly ;  under 
the  shape  of  a  protest  and  a  parting 
testimony  to  the  truth,  where  tiie  case 
practically  may  be  hopeless;  under 
the  shape  of  a  hearty  effort,  co-opera- 
ting with  other  efforts,  where  the  case 
is  not  hopeless.  There  is  nothing 
more  depressing  to  patriotic  honour 
and  loyalty  than  the  cowardice  of 
despondency,  even  when  a  cause  has 
touched  the  very  brink  of  defeat ;  and 
we  believe  that  no  spectacle  of  firm- 
ness is  more  naturally  congenial  to  the 
temper  of  our  countrymen,  than  the 
fidelity  which  still  makes  signal  of 
its  affection  in  circumstances  despe- 
rate for  resistance,  and  which  in 
mortal  extremities  will  not  relax  its 
hold  from  a  cause  once  conscientiously 
adopted.  Do  we  insinuate  by  this  that 
the  anti-Maynooth  cause  looks  despe- 
rate? Our  trust  is  otherwise.  But  if  it 
were,  what  we  say  is,  that  not  the 
less  the  duty  remains  sacred  of  hoping 
after  all  light  of  encouragement  seems 
to  have  departed.  Tins  in  any  case ; 
whilst,  in  the  present,  that  duty  is 
trebly  sacred,  because  a  whole  suc- 
cession of  objects  will  remain  upon 
which  our  future  hopes  must  retreat, 
even  if  this  foremost  intrenchment 
should  be  forced.  Maynooth  will  be 
no  toUtary  aggression  on  the  great 
cause  of  Protestanism:  that  carried, 
others  will  rapidly  follow :  their  *^  as- 
piring heads"  are  abready  above  the 
horizon ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  defend 
the  first  line  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety  and 
confidence,  were  it  only  that  the  second 
tin  e  and  the  third  may  not  be  abandoned 
under  the  contagion  of  dismay. 

Of  late  this  JonmaJ  has  a  good  deal 
retired  from  the  strife  of  poUtics.  Our 
readers  must  not  misunderstand  tiiis. 
It  was  not  through  any  treachery 
to  that  duty  of  hope  which  we  have 
been  imistiBg  on  as  sacred:  it  was 
through  a  chimge  in  the  poblic  rather 
than  in  ounelvas.  Irelaiid  had  Ibr 
some  tins  anvowed.  itidlf  ioto  Mr 


O'Connell ;  domestic  feuds  had  dwin- 
dled into  the  com  question.  Neither 
of  these  subjects,  it  is  true,  was  no 
utterly  exhausted  that  we  could  not 
have  found  sometlung  new  to  say. 
But  by  the  intolerable  persecution  of 
much  speaking  and  much  writing  upon 
two  wearisome  topics,  the  public 
attention  at  last  feU  into  a  mere 
lethargy,  from  which  it  could  not  be 
roused  to  vibrate  or  react  unde^  any 
amount  of  stimulation.  The  audience 
fell  away  to  nothing  as  the  garrulity 
of  the  speakers  increased ;  the  public 
patience  languished  as  its  abusers  mul- 
tiplied. Now,  however,  Ireland  is 
again  restored  to  us  as  a  fountain  of 
interest  under  a  new  and  most  agita- 
ting impulse.  Never,  for  many  years, 
has  the  public  mind  fermented  with 
so  uncontrollable  a  fervour.  Ascend* 
ency  upon  one  field  at  least  for  Popery- 
is  now  felt  to  be  making  a  forwanl 
rush ;  the  balance  of  the  constitutional 
forces,  for  a  government  essentially 
Protestant,  is  threatened  with  over- 
throw; and,  if  this  Maynooth  endow- 
ment prospers.  Protestantism  will  re- 
ceive a  deadly  wound  in  the  emfMre 
which  is,  and  has  been,  and  by  Pro- 
vidence was  appointed  to  be,  its  main 
bulwark. 

In  speaking  to  this  question,  it  \b 
our  pui^pose  to  array  briefly  before  the 
leadsr  its  gravest  aspects;  to  press 
upon  liis  attention  one  or  two  which 
have  been  entirely  neglected;  to  do 
this  with  the  utmost  rapidity  that  la 
consistent  with  distinct  explanation 
of  our  meaning ;  but  all  along  with 
BO  purpose  of  rousing  angry  preju- 
dices, or  appealing  to  any  one  senti- 
ment that  a  candid  man  of  any  one 
party  could  describe  as  bigotry.  We 
disapprove  entirely,  as  a  needless 
irritation  to  Boman  CathoUc  feelings, 
of  going  back  to  the  Bevolutioo  of 
ld29.  If  that  great  event  wo^  now 
pending,  instead  oi  being  sixteen  years 
m  the  rear,  it  would  be  our  duty,  si 
any  cost  of  possible  ofibnce  in  any 
quarter,  to  speak  (Mf  it  as  our  cm- 
science  might  require  as  to  speak* 
But,  as  thbgs  are,  this  would  be  to 
oflbr  a  wantoa  provocatioii,  ntteily 
BselsBi  Ibr  any  fniettal  mA^  mA 
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tending  towards  the  continned  aliena- 
tion  of  many  excellent  fellow-Bubjects. 
Wrong  or  right,  the  poliqr  of  "Eman- 
cipation^* has  triumphed;  the  thing 
is  done,  and  cannot  be  nndone;  we 
must  now  adapt  onrselvcs  to  a  system 
which  has  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  in  SQch  a  case  as  with  the  past 
errors  of  a  mon^s  life :  if  he  is  wise, 
be  will  not  soffer  his  energies  to  waste 
tiicmselves  upon  unavailing  regrets. 
To  revoke  the  irrevocable  being  aa 
i'Xt'oit  so  manifestly  childish,  he  will 
apply  himself  to  an  effort  which  is 
ratioflal,  manly,  and  fall  of  hope — ^to 
the  correcting  or  mitigating  of  those 
consequences  fh>m  his  errors  which 
are  most  threatening  for  his  future 
welfare. 

Social  forms  often  show  the  same 
principle  of  vitality  and  reproduction ; 
and,  after  the  deadliest  convulsions, 
put  forward  corresponding  tendenctes 
to  restoration  of  their  natural  health 
and  equilibrium.    It  is  one,  indeed, 
amongst  the  tests  of  excellence  in 
any  political  constitution,  that  it  caa 
stand  very  rude  shocJts,  and  that  it 
has  internal  reaouroes  for  healing  all 
injuries  not  organicallj  destructive. 
C  iitholicemancipatioii,  whatever  might 
b'.i  thought  of  it  if  viewed  from  a  sta- 
tion of  unlimited  power  to  choose  or 
to  reject,  must  now  be  recondled  to 
our  minds  for  better  and  worse ;  and 
in  peaceable  times  will  gradually  ad- 
just itself  to  the  working  of  our  poli- 
tical system,  settling  into  the  general 
economy  of  the  machine.     BuKJthis 
Maynooth  endowment  tends  to  other 
results.     The  steps  are  inevitable 
fix>m  this  centre  to  the  very  outer* 
most  peripheiy  that  bounds  the  am- 
bition of  Irish  Popery ;  viz.  to  abso- 
lute ascendency  for  itself,  to  abso- 
lute overthrow  of  FrotestantiBm  in 
L*eland,   and  therefore  to  ultimate 
separation  of  that  island  from  the 
British  empire,  so  far  as  the  dreadful 
effort  is  concerned.    For  we  must  not 
overlook  the.  modem  symptoms  of  the 
case.    Formerly,  as  in  1782  for  in- 
stance, Ireland  dreamed  not  of  any' 
farther  advantages  than  such  as  could 
be  extorted  fix)m  the  occasional  diffi- 
culties of  England  under  foreign  hosti- 
lity, and  such  as  should  be  sanctioned 
by  English  pariiamentary  concession. 
But  under  the  long  agitation  of  Mr 
O'Conaell  a  new  putj  has  grown  np« 


which  regards  Ireland — however  in- 
ferior for  aggresnve  war — as  strong 
enough,  by  means  of  its  excessive 
population,  and  the  local  advantages 
inherent  in  evajpouestor  of  the  s^, 
for  throwing  off  the  connexion  with 
England,   fukpendenoe,  on  the  fool- 
ing of  a  separate  nation,  is  seriously 
aimed  at  by  the  young  blood  of  lie- 
land ;  not  with  a  view  to  any  imagi- 
nary advantages  finom  devdopment 
of  native  resources  or  aUeviatioB  of 
taxes,  but  on  the  single  exdtement 
of  nationality.    And  by  this  ultimate 
olject,   as  undoubtedly  a  favoured 
otgect  working  undeigroand  and  ex- 
tensively in  the  Ireland  of  1845,  we 
must  measure  the  tendencies  of  an 
endowment  oonforred  by  ParUameBt 
upon  the  Popish  reUgion. 
.  Rightly  to  judge  oi  any  fiivoor 
(Mr  privilege  whatever   conceded  to 
Popeiy,  we  must  consider  the  posilMn 
of  Popery  with  respect  to  the  altered 
prospects  of  the  world  as  it  now  is, 
and  the  duties  of  Protestantism,  per- 
manently as  well  as  specially,  in  re- 
lation to  the  changed  and  changing 
attitude  of  our  own  particnlar  criais. 
But  these  being  the  capital  aspects  ol 
the  case,  we  will  first  of  all  notice 
those  more  manageable  and  remem- 
berable  topics  which  are  flying  ahnad 
upon  the  popular  breath  amongst  oor 
antagonists. 

It  is  alleged  that  we,  the  eoD- 
federate  opponents  of  the  grant,  are 
not  natural  allies.  Being  heteroge- 
neous', our  opposition  cannot  beoon&L 
Why  not  ?  If  comprehensiTe  unani- 
mity, and  undistingnishing  uBamnuty, 
were  an  indispensable  condition  t<^ 
wards  a  legitunate  confederate,  tfaea 
it  would  be  an  inmossibility  that  any 
combined  action  of  men  (whidi  ii  one 
main  purpose  of  human  sociefy)  AxM 
ever  arise.  Some  of  us  think  it  a 
hif^  duty  of  the  state  to  endow  tad 
favour  that  form  of  Chiistlanity  whkh 

the  predominant  opinion  (as  coUeeted 
from  the  total  empire)  pronouaoes  the 
true  one.  This  is  our  own  creed;  and 
it  is  our  fiirther  belief  that  this  doty 
is  strengthened  where  not  only  the 
general  opinion  has  pionoiiiioed  itself 
strongly  for  that  particular  religiotf 
Bvstem,  but  where  also  tiie  htstoiy  and 
^e  institutions  ci  the  land  have  on* 
folded  themselves  for  oentaries,  and 
through  memorable  stragglea,  uoder 
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the  inspirstion  of  that  system,  con- 
forming to  it,  and  receiving  its  im- 
press.   On  tiie  other,  hand,  consider- 
able masses  of  those  who  now  ptdi 
together  with  ourselves,  are  permanent 
protestors  against  all  state  endow- 
ments of  any  one  partioalar  chnrch ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  they  object  to  any 
possible  mode  of  connexion  between 
the  government  and  the  functions  of 
tH^lesiastical  bodies.    What  of  that  ?. 
Those  are  most  thoughtless,  or  else 
incapable  of  self-control,  who  at  such 
a  moment  of  common  peril  remind 
Its    of    differences    utterly   imperti- 
nent to  the  question.     Can  we  not 
abstract?    If'we  are  in  discord  upon 
political  points,  are  we  not  agreed 
upon  the  great  interests  of  our  com- 
mon Protestantism  ?    Why  must  we 
be  in  harmony  further  than  as  to  the 
one  vast  cause  which  we  jointly  de- 
fend ?    Upon  this  logic,  Whigs  and 
Tories  meeting  upon  the  same  deck 
must  not  unite  to  ^^  sink,  bum,  and 
destroy"  the  enemies  of  theur  common 
country ;  or  two  households,  Radical 
and  Conservative,  in  the  same  village, 
moat  not  work  the  same  engine  for 
the  extinction  of  a  fire  which  tlireat- 
ens  every  hearth.    As  to  the  case  of 
those  who  oppose  the  grant  exdusivefy 
on  the  principle  of  hostility  to  state 
endowments  of  religious  bodies,  all  of 
ns  see  clearly  that  they  travel  on  our 
road  no  inch  further  than  it  leads  to 
a  private  purpose  of  theur  own,  and, 
that  they  will  violently  wheel  away 
from  us  at  the  point  where  our  pur- 
poses begin  to  divide.    But,  in  the 
mean  time,  our  purposes  at  this  mo* 
ment,  and  for  the  instant  result,  do 
nai  divide ;  and  their  support  is  good 
for  so  much  of  the  struggle  as  they  are 
conscientiously  able  to  share  with  us. 
Bnt  surely,  say  another  class  of 
oLjectors,  though  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  Irish  are  not  Protestants,  it  is 
}>ctter  that  they  should  have  Popery 
fur  their  fonn  of  religion  than  no  re- 
ligion at  alL    True.    And  if  this  were 
the  alternative  necessity,  vis.  that, 
Fopery  decaying,  ail  religion  must 
decay  in  Ireland ;  then  we  also  should 
eordially  support  any  $afe  mode  (but 
not  l&tf  mode)  of  raising  the  standard 
of  edncation  for  the  priestly  instruc« 
toss  of  Ireland.    But  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  legislate  for  that  dilemma. 
Xf,  indeed,  the  case  were  that  of  a 


Popish  regiment,  it  Is  clearly  the  duty 
of  government  to  provide  a  Popish 
chaplam,  and  to  see  that  he  is  properly 
qualified  for  his  office ;  because,  if  you 
do  not  open  a  regular  channel  to 
Popish  instructions,  you  are  sure  that 
both  conscience  and  worldly  honour, 
paramount  principles  for  cherishing 
amongst  soldiers,  will  lead  them  to 
withdraw  from  all  other  instructions. 
Not  being  Papists,  the  men  will  be- 
come practically  hifidels.     But   the 
case  is  far  otherwise  for  the  Irish 
people.    Grovemment  is  not  summon- 
ed to  provide  any  part  of  an  improved 
equipage  for  an  Irish  religious  esta- 
blishment.    That  is  done,  or  done 
sufficiently.    Whether  as  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  eveiy  man  has  access  to 
religious  instructions   and    religious 
consolations.    There  is  no  call  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  priestly  mlu« 
istrations ;  for,  considering  the  quality 
of  the  doctrines  and  usages  which  are 
essential  to  Popery,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Irish  priesthood  is  much  open 
to  improvement  as  a  machinery  for 
carrying  out  its  own  indefeasible  pur- 
poses.   To  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
spectability at  Maynooth,  would  not 
idter  the  diaracter  of  the  creed  which 
Mavnooth  teaches.    And  when  it  is 
sdd  that,  with  a  higher  education,  the 
Romish  priesthood  would  be  more 
likely  to  breed  schism  or  incipient 
reformation  within  theur  own  order,  we 
doubt  ffreatly  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts  upon  which  that  specula- 
tion is  grounded.    The  Beformation, 
which  shook  the  sixteenth  century, 
did  not  arise,  (as  we  see  it  alleged,) 
because  Luther  or  Melanchthon  was 
so  much  above  the  standard  of -monk- 
ish education.    Men  quite  as  exten- 
sively learned  as  they,  and  even  more 
highly  endowed  by  nature>  had  but 
the  more  passionately  undertaken  the 
cause  of  Papal  Bome  in  consequence 
of  those  great  advantages.    Luther 
was  strong  in  the  strength  of  his 
forerunners.     The  men  of  Luther's 
age  inkerUed  the  seal  and  the  light 
kmdled  by  three  centuries  of  grow- 
ing truth.   And  what  put  the  crest 
and  plumage  upon  the  aspuring  hopes 
of  that   period,  was  the  providen- 
tial   ma^ess    of  Bome,   and   the 
towering  altitude  of  her  corruptions, 
which  just  then,    from   mercenary 
causes,  soiured  aloft  more  audaciously 
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than  ever  before.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  Papal  church,  and  under  the 
new  hopes  which  we  shall  point  out 
farther  on,  as  just  now  opening  upon 
ker,  it  is  more  than  ever  improbable 
that  any  laxity  of  discipline  at  May- 
nooth,  or  in  the  general  government 
internally  of  the  &ish  church,  will  be 
suffered  to  leave  openings  for  heresies 
to  arise.    Essentially,  Rome  is  aware 
that,  for  the  next  half  century,  be- 
yond aU  the  churches  of  earth,  she 
will  be  a  church  militant.     Escap- 
ing decay  daring  that  critical  period 
from  the  immense  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge,  [but  of  knowledge  not  by 
«ay  means    concurrently   connected 
with  spiritual  knowledge] — Rome  is 
likely  (as  we  shall  soon  argue)  to  take 
a  prodigious  bound  forward.    And  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  great  fermen- 
tation of  truth  should  commence  in  the 
Popish  church  of  Ireland,  and  that  a 
Tacuum  should  thus  be  created,  into 
which  the  priests  could  no  longer  carry 
tiieir  mlnstrations   acceptably,   that 
vacuum  would  be  instantly  filled  by 
zealous  Protestants.    Such  a  change 
would  be  so  far  from  leaving  any  part 
ai  the  Irish  poor  denuded  of  spiritual 
aid,  or  in  any  way  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  infidelity,  (according  to  the  ob- 
jection,) that  Protestant  help  would 
arise  (we  are  well  assured)  in  a  ratio 
more  than  corresponding  to  a  neces- 
sity that  must  naturally  have  been 
gradual  in  its  development.   And  thus 
it  would  appear — that,  by  strengthen- 
ing Maynooth,   Government,  so  far 
from  protecting  the  people  against  the 
chances  of  infidelity,  would  (in  the 
case  supposed)  have  been  intercepting 
the  fair  chances  of  our  own  Protes- 
tant missions.    Besides,  that  (accord- 
ing to  a  constant  reproach  of  our  an- 
tagonists, which  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  forget  exactly  when  it  fur- 
nishes an  argument  inconvenient  to 
themselves,)  the  regular  clergy  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  establishment,  having 
ehorches  (as  they  insist)  without  con- 
gregations, will  always   compose   a 
staff  large  enough  to  intercept  any 
posrible  expansion  of  infidelity  that 
coold  attend  the  declension  of  Popery 
throogh  one  generation  at  the  least. 
Folly  agreeing,  therefore,  that  Popery 
is  a  Mening  to  Ireland  by  comparison 
with  any  risk  of  no  religion  at  all, 
we  deny  finnl j  that  she  is  exposed  to 


such  a  risk.  And  if  unhappily  she 
were,  a  most  Irish  mode  of  averting 
that  risk  it  would  be — to  fortify  the 
claims  of  Maynooth,  that  last  asylum 
of  unhallowed  andfraudulent  casnistry, 
a  casuistry  which,  like  the  traditions 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  makes 
void  the  pure  law  of  God. 

But  a  more  cogent  objection  at  first 
sight  to  us,  the  opposers  of  the  May- 
nooth grant,  seems  this:  ^^In  1796 
your  party  it  was  that  originally  pro- 
posed and  founded  any  grant  at  alL 
If  it  was  right  then,  it  is  right  now. 
And,  as  to  the  increase  ftx)m  nine 
thousand  pounds^>«r  annum  to  twenty- 
six  thousand,  that  is  a  consideratioa 
for  accountants  rather  than  for  states- 
men ;  the  sum  cannot  affect  the  prin* 
ciple." 

Here  are  our  answers;  for  there 
are  more  points  to  answer  than  one. 

Firsts  It  Ib  not  true,  or  near  to  be- 
ing true,  that  the  sum  at  issue  coold 
not  affect  the  principle  concerned. 
Many  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
quantities  of  the  objects  concerned  in 
acts  entirely  vary  the  qualities  of  the 
acts.  The  law  itself,  which  profess- 
edly neglects  trifies,  [de  minimis  nom 
curat  kxy']  and  whi<^,  in  criminal 
cases,  will  not  entertain  a  charge 
where  the  injury  is  below  a  certain 
money  amount,  shows  how  essential 
to  the  moral  estimate  of  acts  is  the 
quantity  of  the  value  in  issue.  Money 
being  power,  quite  as  much  as  ever 
knowledge  was  power,  and  much  less 
restrictedly  so,  there  arises  with  the 
variations  of  the  sum  the  largest 
range  of  variations  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  understanding  between 
the  parties  as  to  the  intention  of  giver 
and  receiver.  That  snm  is  a  bribe, 
which,  divided  by  ten,  is  a  fair  ac- 
knowledgment of  services  performed. 
That  sum  in  other  cases  is  an  insolt, 
which,  being  centupled,  would  be  an 
honourable  expression  of  distinguish- 
ed merit.  Nine  thousand  pounds  might 
have  been  given,  and  (if  we  go  back  to 
the  facts)  really  uxm  given  as  a  dona- 
tion to  an  abject  pauper ;  whilst  an  ad- 
dition of  seventeen  thousand  more  may 
be  accepted — and  (if  we  consult  the 
fiM^)  wiU  be  accepted— in  the  haagh* 
tj  sjMrit  of  one  who  affects  to  reg^und 
as  a  testimony  to  his  own  merit  wbat 
secriBtly  he  believes  to  be  ofBered  m 
trembling  propitiatioii.  ItwasBurka 
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who  suggested  the  first  endowment  of 
a  Popish  College ;  bat  how  different 
are  acts  nominally  the  same !  Hii 
motives  were  the  motives  of  a  reflect- 
ing patriot;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  are 
the  motives  of  a  compromisor  between 
adverse  interests,  whose  heart,  though 
honoarable  as  regards  intentions,  does 
not  prompt  him  to  give  a  preponde- 
rating weight  to  either  side,  however 
opposed  in  principle.  The  motives^ 
however,  belong  to  onr  next  head. 
At  present,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
money  amount.  It  is  alleged  that 
seventeen  thousand  added  to  nine 
thousand  can  make  no  difference  aa 
to  principle,  and  that  all  we,  who 
reverence  Burke  and  Pitt,  are  bound 
by  their  precedent.  Now  to  that 
point  the  distinct  answer  is — that  the 
nine  thousand  of  Burke  and  Pitt  was 
given  as  an  eleemqsynary  dole  to  a 
body  too  poor,  and  at  that  time  too 
abject,  in  political  consideration,  to 
move  jealousy  in  any  quarter.  But 
the  sum  now  asked  is  very  nearly 
threefold  of  that  fixed  by  Mr  Pitt, 
and  (if  we  add  the  interest  of  the  out- 
fit for  the  new  furniture,  appoint- 
ments, &c.)  is  more  than  threefold. 
The  small  sum  was  given  as  charity ; 
was  given  as  an  annual  vote ;  and  the 
large  one  will  be  given  (if  it  is  given) 
as  an  endowment  in  perpetuity  to  a 
haughty  political  interest,  to  a  corri- 
val  of  Trinity  college,  to  a  body  that 
has  moved  jealousy  in  every  quarter, 
and  finally,  (which  sickens  us  to  re- 
collect,) to  a  body  that  will  have  the 
audacity,  in  concert  with  Mr  O'Con- 
nel,  one  year  after  every  favour  shall 
have  been  received,  to  disown  it  as  a 
subject  for  gratitude — acknowledging 
it  only  as  the  pledge  and  monument 
of  English  panic. 

Secondly^  As  to  the  motives,  these 
grew  out  of  the  perils  diffused  by  the 
French  Revolution.  The  year  1797, 
which  followed  the  suggestion  of  this 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  Irish  priests,  was 
the  last  year  of  Burke's  life.  In  what 
light  he  viewed  the  contagion  from 
the  anti-social  frenzy  then  spreading 
over  Europe,  may  be  seen  from  the 
oracular  works  through  which  he 
spoke  his  mind  both  in  1796  and 
1797.  He  was  profbundly  hnpressed 
with  the  disorganizing  tendendee  of 
tiie  priiKSples,  but  stSl  more  of  the 
fioentioiis  eravings  for  cliaDge^  wMch 


from  the  centre  of  Paris  had  crept 
like  a  mist  over  the  whole  face  of 
Europe.  France  was  in  a  less  tumul- 
tuous state  then  than  in  1792-3-4 ; 
but,  as  respected  Europe  generally,  the 
aspect  of  things  was  worse ;  because 
naturally  the  explosion  of  frenzy  in 
Paris  during  the  Keign  of  Terror,  took 
a  space  of  two  or  Uiree  years  to  re- 
produce and  train  the  corresponding 
sympathies  in  other  great  capitals  of 
the  Continent.  By  1797,  the  contagion 
was  mature.  Thence  came  the  neces-> 
sity  for  some  domestic  establishment 
where  Irish  priests  should  be  edu- 
cated: it  was  no  longer  safe  that  they 
should  resort  to  St  Omers:  both  be* 
cause  the  unsettled  license  of  think- 
ing upon  all  things  established  would 
form  the  very  worst  atmosphere  for 
clerical  sobriety;  and  more  specifically 
because  all  the  Jacobins  of  the  time 
bore  deadly  hatred  to  England.  The 
priests  trained  at  St  Omers,  would  in 
fact  have  become  a  corps  of  spies, 
decoys,  and  conspirators  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France.  The  rebellion  of  '98 
read  a  commentary  on  this  text.  And 
no  policy,  therefore,  could  have  been 
wiser  than  to  intercept  such  a  result 
by  a  periodical  grant  to  Maynooth ; 
whilst  the  requisite  dependency  of  the 
institution  was  secured  by  making  the 
grant  annual.  Now,  however,  not  only 
is  it  proposed  to  make  it  permanent, 
which  (together  with  the  enlarged 
amount)  totally  changes  its  character, 
but  a  greater  change  still  is — that 
the  original  reason  for  any  grant  at 
all,  the  political  reason,  has  entirely 
passed  away.  The  objection  to  a  con- 
tinental education  may  be  strong  aa 
regards  the  convenience  of  the  Insh ; 
but  the  inconveuience  has  no  longer 
any  relation  to  ourselves.  No  air  in 
Europe  can  be  tainted  with  a  fiei'cer 
animosity  to  England  than  the  aur  of 
Ireland.  In  this  respect  the  students 
of  Maynooth  cannotbe  more  perilously 
situated.  Whilst  we  all  know  by  the 
Repeal  rent  and  the  O'Connell  yearly 
tribute,  that  the  Irish  Papists  could 
easily  raise  three  times  the  money 
demanded  for  Maynooth,  if  they  were 
as  willing  to  be  just  in  a  service  of 
national  duty  as  th^  are  to  be  liberal 
in  a  service  of  consporacy. 

Tkirdfy^  Connected  with  this  qnes- 
tion  of  motivesy  arises  another  aspect 
oftheca».  AooUege»itmaybeaaid, 
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<^annot  do  much  in  the  way  of  modi- 
fying the  political  temper  of  a  oomitiy, 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 
If  disaffection  to  the  goYemment  pie- 
T&ils  in  Ireland,  that  may  argue  no 
participation  in  sach  a  spirit  by  the 
nilors  of  Maynooth.  Bat  in  another 
direction,  Maynooth  cannot  plead 
innocence.  The  O'Connell  agitation 
wonld  at  any  rate,  with  or  vrithont 
Maynootii,  have  distempered  all  public 
loval^amongstthelowerdasses.  Thejf 
eoold  present  no  resistance  to  influen- 
ces operating  too  strongly  upon  their 
nationality.  But  the  priestly  order,  if 
originally  by  their  training  at  all 
adorned  widi  the  graces  proper  to 
their  profession,  would  not  hare  fidlen 
under  the  influence  of  acts  so  entirely 
mobbish.  Tet  we  know  that  by  no 
other  engine  has  Mr  O'Connell  so 
poweiihlly  operated  on  the  Irish 
mind  as  throng  the  agency  of  the 
priests.  Not  O'Connell  moulded  Hem 
for  his  serrice,  but  they  presented 
themselTes  ready  moulded  to  Aon; 
and  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to 
argue  a  more  extensive  secnlaurisatiim 
of  the  iniestly  mind  tiurou^hont  Ire- 
land, than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
the  strongholds  of  Popery.  Thisear^ 
preoccupation  by  a  woridly  taint  (^  the 
clerical  mind. amongst  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, could  not  possibly  hare  reach- 
ed an  excess  so  entirely  without  pa- 
rallel in  Europe,  unless  dhiefly  through 
profligate  systems  of  training  at  May- 
nooth. In  all  Ireland  there  was  found 
with  difficulty  any  specimen  <tf  the 
simple  rural  pastor  (so  common  in 
France)  who  withdrew  himself  from 
political  strife.  The  priest  who  con- 
sidered his  spiritual  diaracter  degraded 
by  partisanship,  (no  matter  in  what 
service,)  was  nowhere  to  be  heard  ctf. 
Wherever « Mr  O^Conndl  wanted  an 
agent,  an  intriguer,  an  instrument  for 
rousmg  the  people,  he  was  sure  of  one 
in  the  parish  priest.  Now  this  fact  is 
decisive  upon  the  merits  of  Maynooth. 
It  matters  not  what  latitude  may  be 
allowed  to  variety  of  political  views ; 
no  politics  of  any  sort  can  be  regarded 
as  becoming  to  a  village  pastor.  But 
allow  him  to  be  a  politician,  how 
could  a  priest  become  a  tool  without 
nun  to  his  spiritual  character?  Yet 
this  is  the  Maynooth,  training  its 
oAmim  to  two  duties,  the  special  du^ 
of  living  in  proemdu  and  in  harness 


f^  every  assault  upon  the  Protestant 
establishment  of  thdr  countiy,  asd 
for  the  unlimited  duty  of  takiDg  ordecs 
in  any  direction  from  Mr  O'GoinieU 
-»this  is  the  Maynooth  to  whidi,  for 
such  merits,  we  have  been  paying 
nine  tiionsand  pounds  annoaliy  for 
exactly  fifty  yean,  and  are  now  re- 
quired to  pay  three  times  as  mach  for 
ever. 

But  from  these  narrower  qnefitiona, 
directed  to  circumstantiidities  local 
and  tranntory,  we  wish  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention  upon  oertam  other 
questions  hunger  and  more  phikMOpfaic 
And,  first  of  all,  let  us  say  a  word 
upon  one  point  continual^  raised, 
and  not  at  all  limited  to  Iruh  cases; 
via.  the  latitude  allowed  by  oonacieace 
to  a  Protestant  in  promoting  the  wd- 
fore  of  Papists,  where  it  happens  that 
the  personal  service  is  associated  un- 
avoidably with  some  sernce  to  the 
Popish  cause.  As  individoals,  or 
even  as  a  collective  body  in  the  com- 
monwealth, every  liberal  man  would 
wish  to  protect  and  to  favour  bis  Ca- 
tholic fellow-dtiaena,  if  he  conld  do  so 
without  aiding  them  in  their  natml 
purpose  of  making  proselytes.  There 
are  cases  undoubtedly  in  whidh 
these  mixed  advantages  for  the 
person  and  fbr  the  creed  woold 
so  blend  as  to  oSet  a  difficult  problem 
in  casuistry  to  a  ddiicate  conscieDoe. 
^  Bobert  Ped  in  the  final  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Maynooth 
bill,  attempted  to  throw  dost  ui  tiie 
eyes  of  the  House  npmi  the  principle 
concerned  in  cases  of  this  natnre;  ud 
leven  if  he  had  been  li^t  in  his  aign- 
ment,  we  believe  that  he  wonldhave 
gained  littie  for  the  particular  ques- 
tion concerned  in  the  Maynooth  pnt. 
He  argued,  by  way  of  showing  how 
untenable  was  the  notion  that  we 
could  not  consdentioudy  support  a 
religion  which  we  believed  enoDeoos^ 
that  upon  that  hypothesis  we  ahodd 
cut  the  ground  from  below  oar  feet  ia 
the  mode  of  supporting  our  own  r^ 
gion.  Hie  law  of  England  bsists 
upon  the  Dissentera  PAjiog  charch- 
rates  and  tithes  to  the  &Dglidi  diorch ; 
now,  argued  Sir  Bobert,  tiie  Dissenter 
might  tun  round  and  plead,  m  bar  of 
this  daim,  the  English  chudiman'fi 
demur  to  supporting  P<^»ery  by  sip- 
portbig  Maynooth.  But  the  case  ac- 
curatdy  stated  is— that  no  Ea^ 
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chnrdunan  ever  did  demur  to  pajing 
his  qaota  towards  Majnooth ;  on  the 
contraiy,  he  has  paid  it  quietly  for 
&ty  years.    What  some  few  chnrch- 
men  have  demurred  to  was — ^not  pay- 
ing after  the  law  had  said  ''^pmfj''  but 
legidating  for  the  payment;  passing 
the  ammal  vote  for  the  payment. 
Now,  if  a  Dissenter  happens  to  be  in 
Psrliament,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
make  the  same  demnr  as  to  chnrch- 
rates ;  bat  he  makes  his  demnr  in  the 
wrong  quarter  if  he  addresses  it  to 
the  collector.    So  again,  as  regards 
the  increased  grant,  and  the  penna- 
nent  grant  to  Maynooth,  if  it  passes 
the  two  Houses,  we  shall  all  of  us  pay 
our  share  without  scruple;  neither 
will  car  consciences  be  at  all  wounded, 
forwB  pay  under  the  coercion  of  a 
dlstress-waiTant,  contingent  upon  our 
refosing  to  pay.    It  is  the  suffering 
the  law  to  pass,  without  opposing  it 
in  one  way  or  other,  that  vwtdd  wound 
our    consciences.    And,   again,   the 
Eni^h  law  does  not  require  a  Dis- 
senter to  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
paying  drarch-rates,  it  requires  him 
only  to  pay  them. 

Bat  we  Protestants,  in  paying  to 
fiiaynooth,  supposmg  that  we  made 
ourselves  parties  to  the  payment  by 
consenting  to  the  bill,  feel  that  we 
should  be  wilfully  abetting  the  pro- 
pagation of  error.  It  is  true  that 
the  Papist  finds  himself  in  the  same 
necessity  of  contributing  to  what  he 
regards  as  heresy  by  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment. But  if  a  Protestant  re- 
soits  to  a  country,  or  acquiesces  in  a 
oovntry  where  Popery  is  established, 
he  does  not  complain  that  he  falls 
nnder  the  rdation  of  a  tributaiy  to  a 
system  which  did  not  seek  him^  but 
whicli  he  sought. 

Hiere  are  other  casuistical  points, 
arisiDg  out  of  these  practical  relations 
to  sjstems  of  religious  belief,  which  are 
often  unskilfully  mingled  with  caseslike 
this  of  Maynooth;  but  they  cannot  dis- 
guise the  broad  distinction  between  the 
principle  in  that  question  and  the 
principle  in  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  There  the  object  was 
purely  negative,  viz.  to  liberate  a 
body  of  men  from  certain  incapacities. 
Sacceadve  penal  laws  had  stripped 
the  Papist  of  particular  immunities 
and  liberties.  These  were  restored 
\yy  emancipation.   A  defect  was  made 


good.  But  no  positive  powers  were 
created  by  that  measure.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  large  revenue 
is  granted,  (as  by  the  pendmg  May- 
nooth grant,)  this  is  in  effect  to  fur- 
nish artillery  for  covering  advances 
upon  hostile  ground.  Hiis  gives  po- 
sitive powers  to  Popeiy  for  propaga- 
ting its  errors.  That  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  should  hold  such  a  mode  of 
collusion  with  falsehood  to  be  law- 
ful— would  be  astonishmg,  were 
it  not  that  he  manifestly  confounds 
the  case  of  promoting  a  law  by 
votes,  or  any  mode  of  active  sup^ 
port,  which  is  a  true  and  substantial 
assent,  with  the  case  of  paying  und^ 
a  demand  of  the  law.  Now  tins  is  no 
assent  at  all,  any  more  than  the  sur- 
rendering your  person  passively  to  the 
arrest  of  a  police-officer  is  an  assent 
to  the  justice  of  the  accusation,  or  to 
the  reasouableness  of  the  law  under 
which  you  will  be  tried.  To  pay  on 
the  demand  of  the  law  is  no  assent  at 
all,  but  an  abridged  process  of  yield- 
ing to  the  physical  coercion  of  the. 
law.  You  are  aware  of  the  steps 
through  which  the  compulsory  action 
of  the  law  will  travel ;  and  it  cannot 
make  any  difference  as  to  the  princi- 
ple of  your  submission,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  time,  you  yield  to  the 
first  step,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
last  It  is,  therefore,  no  duty  of  a 
Protestant,  in  any  circumstances,  to 
abet  Popery  by  any  mode  of  support, 
but  only  seems  to  be  so  by  confound- 
ing cases  essentially  different. 

Next  arises  for  notice,  the  veiyun- 
terestang  question  on  the  prospects 
of  Popery  at  this  moment,  and  its 
chances  of  a  great  restoration,  by 
means  of  combination  with  various 
forms  of  human  power.  One  cause 
of  error  upon  this  subject  lies  in  the 
notion  that  conspicuous  obscurations 
of  civil  grandeur,  jurisdiction,  and 
wealth,  which  Popery  has  suffered  of 
late  years  in  almost  every  state,  have, 
therefore,  been  absolute  losses  of 
spiritual  power.  On  the  contraiy, 
these  losses  are  likely  to  strengthen 
Popery.  Precisely  in  the  most  bigoted 
of  Popish  kingdoms — ^Austria,  Bava- 
ria, Spain,  and  Portugal — the  Popish 
religion  has  been  shorn,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  of  its  most  splendid 
temporalities.  The  suppi-ession  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  &c,  the 
extinction  of  religious  houses  on  so 
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▼ast  a  scale,  the  limitation  of  the 
Papal    rights    in    the    disposal    of 
Bishops^  8ees,,the  confiscation  or  sale 
of  chorch  lands,  to  an  amount  un- 
suspected in  Protestant  countries — 
these    and    other   con\iilsions    have 
shaken  the  Papacy  in  a  memorable 
degree.     But  it  is  certain  that  the 
Tigour  and  vitality  of  Popery,  in  modes 
more  appropriate  to  a  spiritual  power, 
are  revivmg.     Popery  has  benefited 
by  the  removal,  however  harshly  exe- 
cuted at  the  moment,  of  enormous 
abuses    connected    sometimes   with 
wealth,  sometimes  only  with  the  re- 
putation of  wealth,  but  n  either  case 
•with  a  weight  of  popular  odium.    The 
'vessel  has  righted  and  become  buoy- 
ant by  the  sacrifice  of  masts  and  rig- 
ging.   A  spirit  of  activity  has  again 
manifested  itself  in  many  directions. 
And  with  this  has  concuired  a  new 
body  of  hopes,   arising   from  social 
accidents  in  America.  Throughout  the 
great  central  valley  of  North  America, 
and  along  the  line  of  the  most  recent 
inroads  into  the  western  forests,   a 
great  opening  has  arisen,  of  late  years, 
iOT  throwing  a  network  of  spiritual 
power  over  a  vast  territory  that  is 
rapidly  unfolding  its  power  and  wealth. 
Through  this  opening  has  poured,  for 
some  years  like  a  spring-tide,  a  huge 
host  of  Catholic  missionaries.    Such 
was  the  extensive  demand  for  spiri- 
tual ministration  amongst  a  popula- 
tion multiplying  to  excess,  that  any 
order  of  Christian  clergy  would  have 
been  welcome.    Here  is  a  basis  laid 
for  future  magnificent    development 
of  Popish  power.     Rome  itsdf  has 
been  stirred  and  agitated  with  the 
prospect  of  seeing  its  energies  revive, 
and  of  reaping  a  malicious  retribution 
by  entering   into  combination  with 
that  Teutonic  race,  from  whom,  du- 
ring the  last  three  centuries,  she  had 
received  her  deadliest  wounds.    But 
a  doubt  arises,  whether  this  very  com- 
bination will  not  be  more  likely  to  im- 
press a  totally  new  character  upon  the 
Papal  religion.    The  Saxon  energy 
will  be   likely  to   strangle  Popery, 
rather  than  Popery  in  the  long  run 
to  pervert  that  energy.     In    Eng- 
land itself,  through  Oxford,  unex- 
pected auguries  have  dawned  upon 
Kome,  of  a  new  birth  for  the  pomps 
of  Papal  Rome.      And  exactly  at 
this  crisis  of  hope  and  unlimited  an- 
ticipation, the  splendid  endowment 


of  Maynooth,  solemnly  proposed  and 
vigorously  pressed  forward  by  a  cau- 
tious minister  of  England,  coinciding 
also  with  the  spasmodic  throes  of  the 
Irish  people  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent nationality,  have  doubtless  spread 
through  the  councils  of  the  Vatican  as 
much  of  what  will  probably  be  found 
visionary  expectation,  as  through  the 
hearts  of  our  own  Protestant  country- 
men, they  have  spread  of  what  equally, 
we  trust,  will  be  converted  by  tlus 
national  insurrection  against  May- 
nooth into  visionary  fear. 

Another  point  we  are  bound  to 
notice,  as  error  generally  diffused — 
though  shocking  to  just  logic  It  is 
said,  byway  of  reoroach  to  ourselves — 
the  England  of  tViis  day — tiuat  we  took 
all  the  splendid  endowments  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  so  forth,  from 
Roman  Catholics;  which  being  so, 
we  are  bound  to  make  some  restora- 
tion of  the  spoils  to  the  Catholics  of 
this  day.  Was  there  ever  heard  more 
complex  absurdity?  Mark  its  stages: 

1st,  If  you  had  taken  them  from  Ca- 
tholics of  the  16th  century,  how  would 
iliat  translate  any  interest  of  property 
in  the  institutions  to  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  simply  as  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith  ?  We  took  va- 
rious spoils  about  1780  from  Hyder 
All,  the  sultan  of  Mysore:  in  1799 
we  took  others  more  costly  from  his 
son  Tippoo:  will  that  entitle  some 
prince  of  Turkestan,  or  Bokhara,  in 
the  year  2000,  to  claim  these  spoils 
on  the  plea  that  he  is  a  Mahometan  V 
An  interest  of  inheritance  would  thus 
be  vested  in  the  emptiest  of  abstrac- 
tions. 

2d,  They  were  not  Catholics,  in  a 
proper  sense,  who  founded  the  chief 
colleges  at  Oxford,  &c.  The  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  not  developed  fully 
at  the  period  when  many  were  found- 
ed :  it  could  not  be  developed  even  as 
a  religious  system,  until  after  the  great 
polemic  writers,  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  had  drawn  out  the  differen- 
tial points  of  doctrine.  And  when 
partly  developed,  or  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  certain  conclusions,  it  was 
not  fully  setOed  until  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Next,  as  a  pol^ical  interest, 
it  was  not  at  all  developed  until  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  Luther  and 
the  termination  of  lYent.  Impossible 
it  was  that  it  should;  for  until  a 
oounter-pole  existed,  until  an  antago- 
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siBt  Interested  arisen,  the  relatioiifi 
of  Fagajy  whether  political  or  reli- 
gions, most  have  been  indeterminate: 
as  a  kingdom  snironnded  by  deserts 
and  tracUess  forests,  cannot  have  its 
frontier  line  ascertained. 

Sdly,  If  they  had  been  Catholics, 
in  the  jfuUest  sense,  who  founded  onr 
vniversities,  it  was  not  tu  Catholic^ 
that  tiiey  founded  them,  bnt  as  great 
fiumlies  who  had  accnmnlated  pro- 
perty nnder  onr  system  of  laws ;  and 
secondly,  as  natives  of  the  land.  They 
were  able  to  fonnd  nniTensities,  be<- 
esoae  they  had  been   protected  by 
Sngysh  laws ;  they  were  wiUmg  to 
fbmd  naiYersities,  beeanse  they  were 
dT  English  birth,  and  loved  their  na- 
tive Ind.  The  Covntess  of  Richmond, 
for  instance,  or  Henry  YL,  in  his  great 
foundations  at  Eton  or  Cambridge, 
or  Baliol  at  Oxford,  did  not  think  of 
Popeiy  nnder  any  relation  to  her^y. 
They  thooght  of  it,  so  far  as  a/  a//  they 
tlioaght  of  it,  in  its  general  abstraction 
of  8|Hritnal  loveliness ;  and  under  that 
^npe  it  differed  not  at  all  from  the 
i^testantism  of  the  English  church. 
The  temper  in  which  they  acted,  is  a 
]dedge  that  they  thought  of  man,  and 
Uie  diildren  of  man,  not  in  relation  to 
tiioee  points  in  which  they  differed, 
tai  to  those  above  all  in  which  they 
agreed.     They  were  compatriots  of 
the  idanden — ^they  loved  knowledge 
— and  in  those   characters,  not   as 
Papiats,  they  founded  colleges. 

4ifaly,  Supposing  that  in  the  plenary 
aad  controversial  sense  they  had  been 
Csthfilks   who   founded   onr  great 
nediieval    institutions ;     supposing, 
next,  that  they  had  founded  them  €u 
CaSh(^€S,  and  beetnue  they  were  Ca- 
tbolics;  supposing,  also,  that  from 
tbcsD,  in  that  aerial  character  of  ^*  per^ 
wamM  hoUmg  a  creed,  any  rights  of  in- 
heritance could,  by  leave  oi  Thomas 
Aqidnas,  be  imadned  metaphysically 
todeseend ;  lastly,  and  notwithstanding 
all  this,  their  establishments  had  passed 
into  the  hapds  of  other  trustees  by 
due  oonrse  of  law — ^that  is,  by  legisla- 
tion under  t^e  countersign  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons ;  that  is,  by  the 
isame  title  under  which  any  man  what- 
ever. Papist  or  Protestant,  holds  any 
property  whatever.    Are  we  obliged 
to   settle  an  annuity  upon  A  B,  be- 
cause he  can  trace  himself  lineally  to 
a  man  who  held  onr  lands  under  Ed- 
the  Confessor?     Yet,  by  the 


supposition,  A  B  em  prove  a  relation 
in  blood  to  the  ancient  owner,  though 
none  at  all  to  the  lands.  But  the 
Catholics  can  show  no  relation  what* 
ever  either  to  the  foundations  at  Ox« 
ford,  or  to  the  blood  of  the  founder. 
Upon  this  conceit,  if  a  man  could 
trace  his  blood  to  an  ancient  Druid, 
he  would  have  a  Hen  in  law  u])on  all 
the  oak-trees  in  the  island  1  Rieum 
teneoHsf 

Whilst  this,  however,  is  a  mere 
vapour  of  the  speculative  brain,  there 
is  a  final  absurdity,  less  showy  in  its 
extravagance,  yet  in  practice  more 
misleading.     We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves, consistently  with  the  rapid 
movement  of  our  sketch,  to  do  justice 
to  this  fallacy;  but  we  will  indicate 
its  outline.    Look  back  to  all  the  pro- 
Catholic  journals  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  you  will  find  it  every 
where  appealed  to  and  relied  on  as  a 
substantial  argument — that,  in  many 
states  on  the  Continent,  Catholics  and 
Protestants  sit  as  assessors  on  tiie 
same  bench  of  judgment;  act  har- 
monionsly   as   ofScers,   commanders 
and  commanded,  in  the  same  regi" 
ment;  meet  daily  as  fellow-students  in 
the  same  schools  and  colleges.    The 
inference  is— that  mere  partisanship, 
deeper  bigotry,  and  no  other  cause 
whatever,  has   made  it  difficult  or 
dangerous  for  English  Protestants  and 
Catholics  to  effect  the  same  coalition. 
Having  no  room  left  for  a  ftiller  ex- 
posure of  this  dehinve  representation, 
we  shall  here  content  ourselves  with 
an  illustrative  allusion  or  two.    The 
Moors  were  expelled  firom  Spain  before 
any  English  Catholics  became  the  ob- 
jects (having  wilfully  made  themselves 
the  objects)  of  something  like  proscrip- 
tion under  English  laws.    The  chasm 
between  the  Moors  of  this  day  and 
their  ancestors  stretches  over  more 
than  three  centuries.    Has  that  rent 
closed  ?    Have  those  wounds  healed  ? 
Is  the  reader  aware  of  the  figurative 
language,  under  the  symbol  of  house- 
door  keys,  still  hanging  over  Moorish 
hearths,  &c.,  by  which,  to  this  hour, 
the  Moors  cherish  for  their  children's 
ears  deep  vindictive  remembrances  of 
their  ancient  habitations  in   Spain, 
and  their  haughty  vision  of  a^  bloody 
re-entrance?  Does  the  reader  imagine 
that  an  invasion  by  Moors  of  Italy  or 
France  would  move  under  the  same 
burning  impulses  as  an  invasion  of 
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Spun?  The  retam  of  the  Moors  to 
^ain  would  be  like  the  recoil  of  a 
oatapnlta.  And,  allowing  for  higher 
driliBation,  of  the  same  deep  me* 
morial  character  wonld  have  been  any 
re-entry  of  Roman  Catholics  npon 
power  in  England^  had  it  been  less 
gradoal  than  the  pmdenoe  of  Farlia* 
ments  made  it.  The  deep  outrages 
of  Catholics  npon  English  rights,  nn« 
der  the  troubled  movements  amongst 
tiie  thrones  of  Europe  daring  the  cen- 
tury of  strife,  which  made  the  tempta* 
tlons  to  treason  irresistible  for  vasBals 
of  Rome,  forced  from  the  Protestants 
such  stem  reactions,  as  have  left  with 
both  parties  an  abiding  sense  of  pro* 
found  injuries.  Attainders  to  be  blot* 
ted  out,  judgments  to  be  reversed, 
burning  records  of  shame  for  persons 
and  for  creed,  sculptured  in  our  laws, 
to  trample  under  foot,  are  likely  to 
stimulate  the  malice  (calling  itself  the 
retribution)  of  lineal  descendants,  even 
iftherewerenoefloleftorediatiR.  And 
surely  those  fantastic  persons  who 
think,  that  merely  to  bear  the  name 
or  classification  of  '^  CatlioUc  "  must 
confer  upon  one,  pleading  no  shadow 
of  a  connexion  with  the  rounder  of  a 
college,  some  daim  to  a  dividend  upon 
its  funds,  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
cheap  the  veiy  different  sort  of 
<daims,  resting  upon  acknowledged 
heirship,  which  are  now  lying  amongst 
the  moniments  of  thousands.  It 
is  a  record  of  the.  political  imbe- 
cility, it  is  to  the  high  disgrace^  of  the 
continental  states,  that  with  most  of 
them  Catholics  and  Protestants  couid 
meet  in  this  insipid  harmony:  it  was 
a  harmony  resembling  the  religions 
toleration  of  people — ^tolerant,  because 
careless  of  oft  religion.  Had  they,  like 
oursdves,  possessed  a  constitution  of 
slow  growth,  a  representative  system, 
a  popular  mind,  all  stimulating  to 
noble  political  feuds, —  in  that  case 
they  would  have  had  high  principles  like 
ourselves;  they,  like  ourselves,  would 
have  faced  the  action  and  reaction  of 
endless  contest;  and  their  political 
j>rogress,  like  ours,  would  have  been 


written  on  every  page  of  their  history 
and  legislation.  It  was  because  they 
slept  and  snored  for  ages  with  no 
instincts  of  fiery  political  iSfe,  that  tiiey 
were  able,  in  modem  t[mes--CathidiGs 
and  Protestants— to  fratemiae  in  eflfe* 
minate  raptures  of  maudlin  senti- 
mentality. 

We  ai^ly  this  last  topic  spedaliy 
to  our  conclusion  :-r-In  pointing  to  tlw 
yet  unappreciated  difference  between 
our  own  feuds  with  popery  and  those  of 
other  nations — ^which  foreign  foods,  tt 
the  very  best,  (if  they  rose  at  all  to  the 
grandeur  of  dvil  strife,)  movedtiirongh 
butchery  and  violence,  as  in  Flnnce, 
notthroughlaws  and  scaffolds— moved 
like  the  uproars  of  Afghans,  not  like 
the  grand tribnnitial  contestsof  andent 
Rome — we  could  only  indicate  a  fea- 
ture or  two  of  the  inexhansttble  case. 
And  naturally  it  was  to  England  tiist 
we  pointed.  But  now — but  by  this 
Maynooth  revolution,  it  is  not  England 
that  is  primarily  menaced.  Irelaadit 
is  upon  which  that  evil  will  descend, 
which,  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
backed  by  the  protesting  tumults  ot 
the  people,  did  not  desoend  cm  Eng- 
land. For  England,  Parliament  was 
cautious  and  retarding  in  all  its  steps. 
The  ^'return  of  the  Heradeidie*'  was 
by  graduated  movements;  and,  had 
it  even  been  abmpt,  a  thousandfold 
greater  were  the  resouroes  for  com* 
bined  resistance  of  Protestants  agauist 
combined  reaction  of  Papists.  But  in 
Ireland,  deeper  are  the  vindictive  re- 
membrances, more  recent  are  tiie  de- 
ductioi)$  of  claims  to  property,  and 
louder  the  clamours  for  wide  resnmp- 
tion ;  from  massacre  and  counter  m»- 
sacre,  from  Cromwell,  fit>m  limeiick, 
from  Londondery,  from  Boyne,  from 
Aughrim,  the  wounds  areyet  green  and 
angry;  and  the  hostile  nctions  have 
never  dissolved  their  array.  This  is 
the  land  into  which  a  Moorish  recoil 
is  now  threatened.  The  reader  under* 
stands  us  to  speak  of  a  return— not  for 
the  physical  men— but  for  tiierestoied 
character  of  supremacy  in  which  they 
will  be  able  to  act  witii  power. 
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Amoko  the  many  strikiog  analogies 
which  exist  between  the  physical  and 
intellectnal  creations,  and  exhibit  the 
unifonn  method  adopted  by  Supreme 
Wisdom  in  the  production  of  what  is 
most  immortal  and  most  precious  in 
the  world  of  thought,  as  well  as  of 
what  is  most  useful  and  beautiful  in 
the  world  of  matter,  there  is  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  arise  before  the 
most  actual  and  commonplace  imagi« 
pation.  This  is,  the  great  apparent 
care  exhibited  by  nature  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  nidn9 — or  matrix,  if 
we  may  so  style  it— in  which  the  genius 
of  the  great  man  is  to  be  perfected 
and  elaborated.  Nature  creates  no- 
thing in  sport ;  and  as  much  foresight 
— ^possibly  even  more — ^is  displayed  in 
the  often  complicated  and  intricate 
machinery  of  concurrent  causes  which 
prepare  the  derelopment  of  great  lite- 
rary genius,  as  in  the  elaborate  in- 
foldings  which  protect  from  injury  the 
germ  of  the  future  oak,  or  the  deep- 
laid  and  mysterious  bed,  and  the 
unimaginable  ages  of  growth  and 
liardening,  necessary  to  the  water 
of  the  duunond,  or  to  the-  purity  of 
the  sold. 

Pushkin  is  nndonbtedly  one  of  that 
small  number  of  names,  which  have 
become  incorporated  and  identified 
with  the  literature  of  their  country ; 
»t  once  the  type  and  the  expression 
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of  that  country^s  nationality — one  of 
that  small  but  illustrious  band,  whose 
writings  have  become  part  of  the  very 
household  language  of  their  native 
land — whose  Hghtest  words  may  be 
incessantly  heard  from  the  lips  of  all 
classes ;  and  whose  expressions  may 
be  said,  like  those  of  Shakspeare,  of 
Moli^re,  and  of  Cervantes,  to  have 
become  the  natural  forms  embodying 
the  ideas  which  they  have  expressed, 
and  in  expressing,  consecrated.  In 
a  word,  Pushkin  is  undeniably  and 
essentially  the  great  national  poet  of 
Bussia. 

In  tracing,  therefore,  this  author's 
double  existence,  and  in  essaying  to 
give  some  account  of  his  external  as 
well  as  his  interior  life^in  sketching 
the  poet  and  the  man — ^we  cannot  fail 
to  remark  a  striking  exemplification 
of  the  principle  to  which  we  have 
alluded;  and  as  we  accompany,  in 
respectful  admiration,  his  snort  but 
briUiant  career,  we  shall  have  inces- 
sant occasion  to  remember  the  laws 
which  regulated  its  march — laws  ever- 
acting  and  eternal,  and  no  less  appa- 
rent to  the  eye  of  enlightened  cnti- 
cism,  than  are  the  mighty  physical 
influences  which  guide  the  planets  in 
theur  course,  to  the  abstract  reason  of 
the  astronomer. 

Alexander  Pushkin  was  bom  (as  if 
destiny  had  intended,  in  assigning  hi^ 
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birth-place  —  the  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  and  still  the  dwelling-place  of 
all  that  is  most  intense  in  Russian 
nationality — to  predict  all  the  stuff 
and  groundwork  of  his  character)  at 
Moscow,  on  the  2Gth  of  May  1799. 
His  family,  by  the  paternal  side,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distin- 
guish^ in  the  empire,  and  was  de- 
scended from  Ratcha,  a  German — 
probably  a  Teutonic  knight — who  set- 
tled in  Muscovy  in  the   thirteenth 
century,  and  took  service  under  Alex- 
mnder  N^vskii,    (1252—1262,)    and 
who  is  the  parent  root  from  which 
spring  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  Russia — those  of  Pushkin, 
of  Buturlfn,   of  Kamdnskii,   and  of 
Metelofif.    Nor  was  the  paternal  line 
of  Piishkin^s   house   undistinguished 
for  other  triumphs  than  those  record- 
ed in  the  annals  of  war ;  his  grand- 
fkther,   Vassilii   Lvovitch    Ptishkin, 
was  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation, 
and  was  honoured,  no  less  than  Alex- 
ander's father,  with  the  intimacy  of 
the  most  illustrious  literary  men  of 
his  age — of  Dmftrieff,  Earamzfn,  and 
Juk6vskii. 

^  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  Push- 
kin's origp — a  circumstance  of  pecu- 
liar significance  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  believers  in  the  in- 
fluence, on  human  character,  of  race^ 
or  blood,  is  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
the  grandson,  by  the  mother's  side,  of 
an  African.  The  cold  blood  of  the 
north,  transmitted  to  his  veins  from 
the  rude  warrior  of  Germany,  was 
thus  minded  with  that  liquid  light- 
ning whicn  circles  through  the  fervid 
bosom  of  the  children  of  the  desert ; 
and  this  crossing  of  the  race  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  course)  produced 
an    undeniable   modification  in  our 

J>oet's  character.  His  maternal  grand- 
ather  was  a  negro,  brought  to  Russia 
when  a  child  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
whose  subsequent  career  was  one  of 
the  most  romantic  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  wonderful  Tsar  gave  his 
sable  prot^g^,  whose  name  was  Anni- 
bal,  a  good  education,  and  admitted 
him'  into  the  marine  service  of  the 
empire — a  service  in  which  he  reached 
(in  the  reign  of  Catharine)  the  rank  of 
admiral.  He  took  part  in  the  attack 
npon  Navarin  under  Orl6ff,  and  died 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
ofjBerrio*,  haying  foundedi  in  bis  new 


country,  the  family  of  Annibdloff,  of 
which  Pushkin  was  the  most  distin- 
guished ornament,  and  of  whose  Afri- 
can origin  the  poet,  both  in  personal 
appearance  and  in  mental  physio- 
gnomy, bore  the  most  unequivocal 
marks.  To  the  memory  of  this  singu- 
lar progenitor,  Pushkin  has  consecra- 
ted more  than  one  of  his  smaller 
works,  and  has  frequently  alluded  to 
the  African  blood  which  he  inherited 
from  the  admiral. 

In  1811,  Pushkin  obtained  (through 
the  interest  of  Turgenieff,  to  whom 
Russia  is  thus,  in  some  sort,  indebted 
for  her  great  poet)  admission  into  the 
Imperial  Lyceum  of  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
where  he  was  to  receive  the  educa- 
tion,   and  to  form  the  friendships, 
which  so  strongly  coloured,  not  only 
the  literary  productions  of*  his  whole 
career,  but  undoubtedly  modified,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  personal 
character  of  the  poet.    This  institu- 
tion, then  recently  established  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  always  hon- 
oured by  the  peculiar  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  its  illustrious  founder,  was 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  those  fycees 
which  France  owed  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon ;  and  was  intended  to  con- 
fer upon  its  pupils  the  advantage  of  a 
complete  encvdopedic  education,  and, 
not  only  embracing  the  preparatory 
or  school  course,  but  also  the  acade* 
mic  curriculum  of  a  nnirersity,  was 
calculated  to  dismiss  the  students,  at 
the  end  of  theur  course  of  training, 
immediately  into  active  life.     The 
Lyceum  must  be  undoubtedly  con* 
sidered  as  having  nursed  in  its  bosom 
a  greater  number  of  distinffuished  men 
than  any  other  educationiQ  institntion 
in  the  country ;  and  our  readers  may 
judge  of  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoy* 
ed  by  this  establishment,  (the  pri- 
mary object  of  whose  foundation  was, 
that  of  furnishing  to  the  higher  dvil 
departments  in  tne  gOTemment,  and 
to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  ia 
particular,  a  supply  of  able  and  ao« 
complished  emphyes,)  from  the  fiKt 
of  its  having  been  located  by  tiie 
emperor  in  a  wing  of  the  pa^ee  of 
Tsarskoe  Sel6 — ^the  favourite  summer 
residence  of  the  Tsars  of  Russia  sinoa 
the  time  of  Catharine  11.    It  is  to  the 
last-named  sovereign,  as  is  well  known 
to  travellers,  that  this  celebrated  spot 
is  indebted  for  its  splendid  palace  and 
magnificent  gardens,  foiming,  per^ 
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haps,  the  most  striking  object  which 
gratifies  the  stranger's  curiosity  in  the 
environs  of  St  Petersburg. 

The  students  of  the  Lyceum  are 
almost  always  youths  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  among  the  Russian 
nobility,  and  are  themselves  selected 
from  among  the  most  promising  in 
point  of  intellect.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued  within  its  walls  is  of 
the  most  complete  nature,  partaking, 
as  may  be  concluded  from  what  we 
have  said,  of  both  a  scientific  and 
literary  character;  and  a  single  glance 
at  a  list  of  the  first  course  (of  which 
Pushkin  was  a  member)  will  suffice 
to  show,  that  it  counted,  among  its 
numbers,  many  names  destined  to  high 
distinction.  Among  the  comrades  and 
intimate  friends  of  Pushkin  at  the 
Lyceum,  must  be  mentioned  the  ele- 
gant poet,  the  fiaron  D^lvig,  whose 
early  death  was  so  irreparable  a  loss 
to  Eussian  literature,  and  must  be 
considered  as  the  severest  personal 
bereavement  suffered  by  Pushkin — 
"  his  brother,"  as  he  affectionately 
calls  him,  in  the  muse  as  in  their 
fate.  Nor  must  we  forget  Admiral 
Matiiishkin,  a  distinguished  seaman 
now  living,  and  commanding  the  Rus- 
sian squadron  in  the  Black  Sea.  We 
could  specify  a  number  of  other  names, 
all  of  more  or  less  note  in  their  own 
country,  though  the  reputation  of  many 
of  them  has  not  succeeded,  for  various 
reasons,  in  passing  the  frontiers. 

From  the  system  of  study,  no  less 
than  from  the  peculiar  social  charac- 
ter, if  we  may  so  express  it,  which 
has  always  prevailed  in  the  Lyceum 
of  Tsdrskoc  Sel5,  we  must  deduce  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  intensity  and 
durability  of  the  friendships  contracted 
"within  its  bosom  —  a  circumstance 
which  still  continues  to  distinguish  it 
to  a  higher  degree  than  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  any  other  institution  with 
which  we  are  acquainted;  and  we 
allude  to  this  more  pointedly  from 
the  conviction,  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  form  a  true  idea 
of  Pushkin — not  only  as  a  man,  but 
even  as  a  poet — were  we  to  leave 
out  of  our  portrait  the  immense  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  whole  of  his 
career,  both  in  the  world  of  reality 
and  in  the  regions  of  art,  by  the  close 
and  intimate  friendships  he  formed  in 
the  Lyceum,  particularly  that  with 
Delvig.     Few  portiona  of  poetical 


biography  contain  a  purer  or  more 
touching  interest  than  the  chapter  de- 
scribing the  school  or  college  friend- 
ships of  illustrious  men;  and  the 
innumerable  allusions  to  Lyceum 
comrades  and  Lyceum  happiness, 
scattered  so  profusely  over  the  pages 
of  Pushkin,  have  an  indescribable 
charm  to  the  imagination,  not  less 
delightful  than  the  recital  of  Byron^ 
almost  feminine  affection  for  ^^  little 
Harness,'*  or  the  oft-recalled  image  of 
the  Noble  Childe's  boyish  medltatiofi 
in  the  elm-shadowed  churchyard  of 
Harrow. 

During  the  six  years  which  Pushkin 
passed  at  the  Lyceum,  (from  1811  to 
1817,)  the  intellect  and  the  affections 
of  the  young  poet  were  rapidly  and 
steadily  developing  themselves.  He 
could  not,  it  is  true,  be  considered  as 
B  diligent  scholar,  by  those  who  looked 
at  the  progress  made  by  him  in  th^ 
regular  and  ostensible  occupations  of 
the  institution ;  but  it  is  undeniable, 
that  the  activity  of  his  powerfuL 
accurate,  and  penetrating  mind  found 
solid  and  unremitting  occupation  in  a 
wide  circle  of  general  reading.  HlS 
own  account  of  the  acquirements  he 
had  made  at  this  period,  and  of  the 
various  branches  of  study  which  he 
had  cultivated  with  more  or  less  assi- 
duity, proves  that,  however  desultorr 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  his  read. 
Ing,  and  however  unformed  or  inco* 
herent  were  his  literary  projects,  he 
possessed,  in  ample  measure,  even  ait 
this  period,  the  great  elements  of 
fhture  fame ;  viz.  the  habit  of  vigo- 
rous industry,  and  the  power  of  sus* 
t2uned  abstraction  and  contemplation. 

His  personal  appearance,  at  this 
iime,  was  a  plain  index  of  his  cha- 
racter, intellectual  as  well  as  moral. 
The  closely-curled  and  wiry  hair,  the 
mobile  and  irregular  features,  the 
darkness  of  the  complexion,  all  be- 
trayed his  African  descent ;  and  served 
as  an  appropriate  outside  to  a  cha- 
racter wmch  was  eariy  formed  in  aH 
its  individuality,  and  which  remained 
undianged  in  its  principal  features 
during  the  whole  of  the  poet's  toe 
short  existence.  Long  will  the  youth*- 
fttl  traditions  of  the  Lyceum  recaH 
the  outlines  of  Pushkin's  character; 
long  will  the  unbiassed  judgment  of 
boyhood  do  justice  to  the  manlinesi|, 
the  honour,  the  straightforwardness 
ik  the  great  poet's  nature,  and  hand 
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down,  from  one  young  generation  to 
another,  numberless  traits  exempli- 
fying the  passionate  warmth  of  his 
heart,  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and 
the  vastness  of  his  memory.  In  all 
cases  where  circumstances  come  fairly 
nnder  their  observation,  the  young 
are  the  best  judges  of  internal  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  the  most  unerring 
physiognomists  of  the  outward  linea- 
ments of  the  face.  Fiishkin  was  ex- 
tremely popular  among  his  comrades 
— the  generosity  of  his  character  had 
peculiar  charms  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated minds  of  the  young ;  and  the 
vigour  of  a  body  never  enfeebled  in 
Infancy  by  luxurious  indulgence, 
enabl^  him  to  obtain,  by  sharing  in 
their  sports,  no  less  consideration 
among  them  than  he  derived  from 
the  play  of  his  penetrating  and  sar- 
castic humour.  His  poetical  exist- 
ence was  now  already  begun :  to  the 
Lyceum  period  of  Piishlon's  life  we 
must  ascribe  not  only  a  considerable 
number  of  short  pieces  of  verse — 
those  first  flutterings  of  the  bird  be- 
fore it  has  strength  to  leave  the  nest 
— ^but  even  the  conception  of  many 
poetical  projects  which  time  and 
study  were  hereafter  to  mature  into 
inasterpieces.  The  short  and  fugitive 
essays  in  poetry  to  which  we  have 
'lust  alluded,  appeared  in  a  literary 
journal  at  various  periods,  and  under 
anonymous  signatures  —  a  circum- 
stance to  be  deplored,  as  it  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  means  of  examining 
how  far  these  slight  attempts,  com- 
posed in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  years  of  his  age,  gave  pro- 
mise of  future  excellence.  In  them- 
selves, they  were  probably  so  crude 
and  wUicked  as  to  justify  the  poet  in 
the  indifference  which  prevented  him 
from  claiming  these  early  composi- 
Jtions,  and  allowing  them  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  collections  of  his  writ- 
ings. During  his  residence  at  the 
Lyceum,  however,  he  undoubtedly 
meditated  the  plan  of  his  charming  ro- 
mantic poem,  ^^Busldnand  Liudmila,** 
and  probably  even  composed  the  open- 
ing of  the  work.  To  this  period,  too, 
are  to  be  assigned  some  stanzas  of  great 
merit,  entitl^  *^  Recollections  of  Tsar- 
skoe  Sel6,**  and  an  **  Epistle  to  Licinius^* 
— both  works  exhibiting  considerable 
skill  and  mastery  in  versification,  but 
by  far  too  much  tinged  (as  might 
hideed  be  expected)  with  the  light 


reflected  from  the  youthful  poet's 
reading  to  deserve  a  place  among  his 
original  productions.  For  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  comrades,  also,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  ludicrous  and  humorous 
pieces,  which  derived  their  chief  merit 
frx)m  the  circumstances  which  sug- 
gested them;  and  were  calculatei 
rather  to  excite  a  moments  laughter 
in  the  merry  circle  of  schoolfellows, 
than  to  be  cited  as  specimens  of  the 
author's  comic  powers,  particulariy 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  broadly 
humorous  was  never  Pushkin's  fa- 
vourite or  even  successful  manner  of 
wilting:  in  the  delicate,  subdued, 
Cervantes  tone  of  humour,  however, 
he  was  destined  to  become  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  writer  of  his 
country — ^but  let  us  not  anticipate. 
One  production,  connected  with  the 
Lyceum,  is,  however,  too  important 
(not  perhaps  in  itself^  so  much  as  in 
the  circumstances  accompanying  it) 
to  be  passed  over  ia  a  biography  of 
our  poet.  This  is  a  didactic  poem 
entitled  ''  InfideUty,"  which  Pibhkin 
composed  and  read  at  the  public  exa- 
mination at  the  Lyceum,  at  the  so- 
lemn Act,  (a  ceremony  resembling 
that  which  bears  the  same  name  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  which 
takes  place  at  the  conferring  of  the 
academical  degree.)  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Piishkiu  was  publicly 
saluted  Poet,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  by  the  aged  Deijavin — ^the 
greatest  Russian  poet  then  living, 
and  whose  glory  was  so  soon  to  be 
eclipsed  by  Sie  young  student  whom 
he  prophetically  applauded.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
sight  of  the  sunset  of  that  genius 
whose  brightest  splendour  is  worthUy 
reflected  in  the  sublime  ode,  "  (Jod" — 
one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  Rus- 
sian, or,  indeed,  in  any  language — 
thus  heralding,  as  it  were,  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  more  brilliant  and  enduring 
daybreak;  even  as  in  the  northern 
summer  the  vapoury  evening  glow 
melts  imperceptibly  into  the  dawn, 
and  leaves  no  night  between* 

This  event,  so  calculated  to  impress 
the  vivid  and  ardent  imagination  of 
the  young  poet,  has  been  most  exqui- 
sitely described  by  himself  in  the  lite- 
rary journal,  "  Sovrdmennik,"  (The 
Contemporary,)  vol.  viii.  p.  241. 

On  quitting  the  Lyceum^  ia  October 
1817,  Pt&shkin  entered  the  cItiI 
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vice,  and  was  immediately  attached 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Young,  noble,  cultivated,  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  of  those  talents 
which  are  certain  to  enchant  society, 
be  plunged,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  African  blood,  into  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  the  capital.    His 
success  in  society,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  was  welcomed  every 
where,  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
seen, particularly  when  we  keep  in 
mind  the  universal  hospitality  which 
distinguishes  the   higher  classes   of 
Russian  society,  and  the  comparative 
rarity  in  this  country  of  literary  cele- 
brity, which  tends  to  render  merit  of 
that  nature  certain  of  a  respectful,  if 
not  exaggerated  appreciation.    "  The 
three  years,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
one — himself  a  personal  friend  of  the 
poet^s — who  has  sncceeded  in  seizing 
with  admirable  fidelity  the  principal 
features  of  Pdshkin's  intellectual  phy- 
siognomy, "  the  three  years  which  he 
passed  in  St  Petersburg,  after  quitting 
the  Lyceum,  were  devoted  to   the 
amusements  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  to  the  irresistible  enchantments  of 
society.    From  the  splendid  drawing- 
room  of  the  great  noble  down  to  the 
most  unceremonious  supper-table  of  a 
party  of  young  officers,  every  where 
Piishkin  was  received  with  exulta- 
tatioD,  and  every  where  did  be  become 
the  idol  of  the  young,  who  gratified 
both  his  vanity  and  their  own  by  the 
glory  which  accompanied  his  every 
step.** 

The  eagerness  with  which  the 
young  poet  plunged  into  the  glittering 
stream  of  fashionable  life,  must  not  be 
attributed  only  to  the  natural  thirst 
for  j^easnre  in  a  young  man  just  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  a  school  life, 
and  to  the  first  vivid  sense  of  liberty 
excited  in  the  mind  of  a  youth,  who 
had  been  passing  six  years  of  his  life 
in  a  spot  which,  however  beautiful, 
was  still  but  a  beautiful  seclusion. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  the  different 
constitution  of  society  in  Russia,  and 
paiticnlariy  the  fact,  that  the  absence 
(at  least  for  social  purposes)  of  a 
middle  class  in  that  country,  renders 
the  npper  ranks  the  only  section  of 
the  social  system  in  which  intellectual 
pleasue  can  be  sought,  or  intellectual 
snprema^  appreciated.  Piishkin  him- 
self always  attached  no  inconsiderable 


importance  to  his  success  in  the  be<m 
monde;  and  it  is  incontestably  to  his 
friction  (if  we  may  so  style  it)  with 
that  beau  monde  that  he  owed  some  of 
the  more  attractive,  if  not  the  more 
solid,  qualities  of  his  genius,  and  much 
of  the  refinement  and  good  taste  which 
distinguish  his  style.    Like  all  men 
of  the  higher  order  of  intellect — ^like 
Scott,  like  Cervantes,  and  Michael 
Angelo — Piishkin  was   endowed  by 
nature  with  a  vigorous  and  mighty 
oiganization,  bodily  as  well  as  mental : 
and  though  he  may  appear  to  have 
been  losmg  much  valuable  time  in  the 
elegant  frivolities  of  the   drawing- 
room,  he  Was  not  less  industrious  at 
this  period  of  his  career  in  amassing 
a  store  of  observation  derived  from  a 
practical  study  of  human  character, 
than  successful  in  filling  up — ^in  the 
short  intervals  of  ball  and  festival — 
the  poetical  outlines  which  ^e  had 
roughly  sketched  at  the  Lyceum.  He 
worked  in  the  morning  at  his  poem,    « » 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
nights  in  society ;  very  short  intervals 
of  repose  sufficing  to  repaur,  in  so 
vigorously  constituted  a  being,  the  loss 
of  energetic  vitality  caused  by  the 
quick  succession  of  intense  intellectuU 
labour,  and  equally  intense  social  en- 
joyment.   It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  enchanting  creations  of  Wieland 
and  Ariosto  were  first  presented  to 
his  young  and  glowing  imagination. 
These  poets  are  emphatically  and  es- 
sentially the  poets  of  the  young :  the 
"  while  <ott/"  of  yauth,  as  yet  un- 
tinged  with  the  colouring  reflected' 
from  its  own  peculiar  fantasy,  or  the* 
results  of  reading,  mirrors  falthfrtUy 
the  fauy  splendour  of  their  magic 
style,  even  as  the  Alpine  snow  the 
rosy  light  of  dawn:  and  Piishkin, 
with  the  natural  desire,  of  imitating 
what  he  so  well  knew  how  to  admire, 
conceived  the  happy  thought  of  trans- 
porting Armida   and   Oberon  to    a 
scenery  admirably  adapted  for  their 
reproduction — ^to  the  world  of  ancient 
Russia.    Thepopular  superstitions  of 
the  Sclavonic  races,  though  naturally 
possessing  a  tone  and  local  colouring 
of  then:  own,  and  modified  by  the  na- 
ture* which  they  reflect,  are  neither 
less  graceful  nor  less  fertile  In  poetry 
than  the  delicate  mythology  so  ex- 
quisitely embodied  by  the  great  Ger- 
man or  the  yet  greater  Italian :  and 
the  poem  of  ^^Rusldn  and  Lindmila'' — 
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the  lesnU  of  Pi^hkin^s  bold  and  happy 
experiment — ^may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  very  first  embodiment  of 
Bussian  fancy,  at  least  the  first 
soch  embodiment  exhibited  under 
a  form  sufficiently  European  to 
enable  readers  who  were  not  Rus- 
sians to  appreciate  and  admire.  The 
cantos  which  compose  this  charm- 
ing work  were  read  by  Pushkin,  as 
fast  as  they  were  completed,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  and  brother  poet, 
Juk6vskii,  where  were  assembled  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Russian 
literary  society.  In  1820  the  poem 
of  ^^  Buslin  and  Liudmfia*^  was  com- 
pleted, and  its  appearance  must  be 
considered  as  giving  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  worn-out  classicism  which  cha- 
racterizes all  the  poetical  language  of 
the  eighteenth  centuiy.  This  revo- 
lution was  beffun  by  Juk6vskii  him- 
self, to  whom  Russian  literature  owes 
so  much ;  and  he  hailed  with  delight 
the  new  and  beautiful  production  of 
the  young  poet — ^tho  *^  conquering 
scholar,*'  as  Jnk6vskii  affectionately 
caUs  Pdshkin — ^which  established  for 
ever  the  new  order  of  things  originat- 
ing in  the  good  taste  of  tiie  ^^  con- 
quered master,'*  as  he  designates  him- 
self. 

The  ever  timid  spirit  of  criticism 
was,  as  usual,  exemplified  in  Uie 
Judgments  passed  by  the  literary  jour- 
nals upon  this  elegant  innovation. 
Some  were  alarmed  at  the  novelty  of 
the  language,  others  shocked  at  the 
irregularity  of  the  versification,  and 
others  again  at  the  occasional  comic 
passages  introduced  into  the  poem: 
but  all  forgot,  or  all  dared  not  confess, 
that  this  was  the  first  Russian  poetiy 
which  had  ever  been  greedily  and 
universally  read;  and  that,  until  the 
appearanceof  ^^Rushin  and  Liudmfia,*' 
poetiy  and  tiresomeness  had  been,  in 
Russia,  convertible  terms. 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of 
*'Ru8l4n  and  Liudmila,"  the  poet, 
beconung  in  all  probability  somewhat 
weary  of  a  life  of  incessant  and  labour- 
mg  pleasure,  left  the  capital  and  re- 
tired to  Kishen^v ;  he  took  service  in 
the  chancery  (or  office)  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Inz6fr,  substitute  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bessarabia.  From  this  epoch 
begins  the  wanderine  and  unsettled 
period  of  the  poet's  life,-  which  occu- 
pies a  space  of  five  years,  and  con- 
cludes with  his  return  to  his  father's 


village  of  Mikbaildvskoe,  m  the  go- 
vernment of  Pskoff.    The  effect  upon 
the  character  and  genius  of  Puslikiii, 
of  this  pilgrim-like  existence,  most  be 
considered  as  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable:  he  stored  up,  in  these 
wanderings,  we  may  be  sure,  effecu 
oi  scenery  uid  traits  of  human  natoie 
— ^in  fact  the  rough  materials  of  fntoro 
poetry.     Fortunately  for  bun,  the 
theatre  of  his  travels  was  vast  esosgh 
to  enable  him  to  lay  in  an  ample 
stock  not  only  of  recollections  of  die 
external    beauties   in  the  physical 
world,  but  also  a  rich  supply  of  the 
various    characteristics  of  natiooil 
manners.    He  traversed  the  whole 
south  of  Russia—a  district  adminUj 
calculated  to  strike  and  to  unpress 
the  warm  and  vivid  imagmatioa  of 
our  poet;  and  ^'he  took  g^ual  trihaie 
from  the  wandering  tribes  of  BeflS^ 
arabia,  and  fh>m  Sie  merchant  in- 
habitants of  Odessa,  and  from  the 
classic  ruins  of  the  Tauride,  and  from 
the  dark-blue  waves  of  the  Eoxine, 
and  from  the  wild  peaks  of  the 
Caucasus." 

It  was  at  this  epoch  of  Pushkin  3 
career  that  the  mighty  star  of  Bjion 
first  rose,  like  some  gUtteringt  hot 
irregular  comet,  above  the  literary 
horizon  of  Europe.  Thegeniosofthe 
Russian  poet  had  far  too  masypoinU 
of  resemblance,  ^  many  of  its  meat 
characterisdc  peculiarities,  with  the 
Muse  of  the  Noble  Chikk,  f<v  os  to 
be  surprised  at  the  circnmstance  that 
the  new  and  brilliant  prodsctiona  ot 
Byron  should  have  a  powerfhl  m- 
flnence  on  so  congenial  a  mind  as  vas 
that  of  Piishkin.  When  we  allow, 
therefore,  the  existenoe  of  this  inflB" 
ence,  nay  more,  when  we  endeafonr 
to  appreciate  and  measure  the  extent 
of  that  influence ;  when  we  easay  to 
express  the  degree  of  iAerntum  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  astronooc^) 
^odnced  in  the  orbit  of  the  ^ 
poetic  planet  of  the  North  by  tbe 
approach  in  the  litemy  hemispheres 
the  yet  greater  luminary  of  £ngl>f» 
—we  give  the  strongest  posmWo  *»» 
to  a  fallacious  opimon,  oseleaB  to  the 
glory  of  one  great  man  and  favvnons 
to  the  just  fame  of  tbe  other,  tu. 
that  Pilshkln  can  be  cafled  ia  UT 
sense  an  imUaior  oi  Lord  Byron.  1a 
many  respects,  it  is  true,  there  waM 
strange  and  surprising  analogy  w* 
tween   the  personal  character,  the 
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peealiar  tone  of  thought,  nay,  even 
tiie  natore  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  two  poets :  and  to  those  who  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  snperiicial 
examination  of  the  question — ^those 
**who  have  not  attayned,^  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  quaintly  phrases  it, 
**to  the  denteroscophie  or  second 
aight  of  thinges'* — ^these  analogies 
may  appear  condnsive ;  bnt  we  trust 
to  be  able  to  show,  that  between 
these  two  great  men  there  exists  a 
difference  wide  and-marked  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  critical  stickler  for 
M^nality. 

The  next  production  of  Piishkin*s 
pesa  was  a  brilliant  **  Epilogue"  to 
the  poem  of  **Busl&n  and  Lind- 
mfla" — in  which  he  replies  to  the 
stiietnres  which  had  appeared  in  the 
yarioufl  literary  journals.  This  piece 
was  immediately  followed  (in  1822) 
by  his  ^^  F^soner  of  the  Caucasus,"  a 
romantic  poem,  which  breathes  the 
▼eiT  freshness  of  the  mountain  breeze, 
and  most  be  considered  as  the  perfect 
embodiment,  in  verse,  of  the  sublime 
region  from  whence  it  takes  its  title. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  produced 
by  this  splendid  and  passionate  poem, 
that  it  was  reprinted  four  times  before 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  edition  of 
the  author's  collected  works; — the 
impressions  having  been  exhausted  in 
1822,  24,  28,  and  35.  The  reader,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  avidity  with 
which  the  poem  was  read,  must  bear 
In  mind  the  small  amount  of  literary 
activity  in  Bussia,  as  compared  with 
England,  with  Germany,  or  with 
France.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
give,  in  this  place,  any  analysis  of 
this,  or  the  other  works  of  Pushkin, 
ad  it  is  our  conviction  that  short  and 
meagre  fragments — all  that  our  space 
would  admit  of— are  very  nnsatisfac- 
tory  and  insufficient  grounds  on 
which  to  judge  a  work  of  fiction,  and 
particnlarly  a  work  of  poetiy  in  a 
language  absolutely  unknown  to  al- 
most lUl  our  readers,  many  of  the 
^Shief  pecoliarities  depending  too  upon 
the  nationality  of  which  that  language 
is  the  expression  and  vehicle.  It  is, 
however,  our  intention,  ^ould  the 
spedmens  of  lyric  poetry  presented  in 
the  translations  accompanying  this 
notice  be  favourably  received  in  Eng- 
kuoid,  to  ext^id  the  sphere  of  our 
humble  labonrs,  and  to  endeavour  to 
Dagneneotype,  by  faithfbl  vexsions, 


portions  of  the  longer  poems  (and  la 
particular  the  narrative  pieces)  of  the 
great  writer  whose  portrait  we  are 
attemptmg  to  trace.  We  shall,  we 
trust,  by  so  dojmg  succeed  in  giving 
our  countrymen  a  more  just  idea  of 
the  merit  and  peculiar  manner  of  our 
poet,  tiian  we  could  hope  to  do  by  ex- 
hibiting to  the  reader  the  bare  ana* 
tomy — ^the  mere  dry  bones  of  hia 
works,  to  which  would  be  wanting  the 
lively  play  of  versification,  the  life- 
blood  of  fancy,  and  the  ever- varying 
graces  of  expression. 

Between  the  first  of  these  two  re* 
maikable  poems  (^^  Busl4n  and  Liud- 
mfla")  and  the  second— "The  Pri- 
soner of  the  Caucasus,"  the  mind  of 
Pdshkin  had  undergone  a  most  re- 
markable transformation;  "there  is 
hardly  anything,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the   elegant  critic  whom   we  have 
already  quoted,  "common  to  the  two 
poems,  except   the   beauty   of  the 
verses."    There  is  not  a  greater  dif- 
fisrence  between  an  early  and  a  late 
picture  of  Baphael ;  and  what  is  in- 
teresting and  curious  to  remark,  is 
the   circumstance,    that    poet    and 
painter  (in  their  gradual  advance  to- 
wards consummate  excellence  in  their 
respective    arts)    seemed   to    have 
pasised  through  the  same  stages  of 
development.     In  the  earlier  work 
aU  is  studied,  elaborated,  carefully 
and  scientifically  composed;  worked 
out  from  the  quarry  of  memory,  chi- 
selled by  the  imagination,  and  polish- 
ed by  a  studious  and  somewhat  pe- 
dantic taste :  while  the  imagery,  the 
passion,  and  the  characters  of  the 
later  production  are  modelled  imme- 
diately firom  Nature  herself.     The 
reader  perceives  that  the  young  artist 
has  now  reached  the  first  phase  of  his 
development,  and  has  thrown  aside 
tiie  rule  and  compass  of  precedents 
and  books,  andfeels  himself  sufficiently 
strong  of  hand  and  steady  of  eye  to 
look  face  to  face  upon  the  unveiled 
goddess  herself,  and  with  reverent 
skill  to  copy  her  sublime  lineaments. 
We  cannot  better  express  our  mean- 
ing, than  by  allowing  Pushkin  him- 
s^  to  give  his  own  opinion  of  this 
poem.  Li  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
writes  as  follows—"  At  Lars  I  found 
a  dirtied  and  dog^s-eared   copy  of 
*  The  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,*  and  I 
confess  that  I  read  it  through  with 
much  gratification.    All  this  Is  weak^ 
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boyish,  incomplete;  but  there  is  much 
happily  guessed  at  and  faithfully  ex- 
pressed." 

The  Indomitable  activity  which  wo 
have  mentioned  as  forming  a  marked 
feature  in  Pushkin's  intellect,  though 
exhibited  most  strikingly  throughout 
his  whole  career,  was  never  more  for- 
cibly displayed  than  at  the  present 
period.    Although  the  first   fervour 
of  his  passions  was  now  in  some  de- 
gree moderated  by  indulgence,  and  by 
that  satiety  which  is  the  inevitable 
attendant  on  such  indulgence,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  poet,  in 
retiring  from  the  capital,  intended  by 
this  to  seclude  himself  from  the  gayer 
pleasures  of  society.    We  know,  too, 
now  absorbing  of  time  is  the  wander- 
ing life  which  he  led — and  many  have 
learned  from  experience,  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a  traveller  to  find  leisure  for 
intellectual     pursuits.      Some    idea, 
therefore,  of  Pushkin's  activity  may 
be  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance,  that  during  this  roving 
period  he  had  not  only  been  storing 
his  memory  with  images  of  the  beau- 

"  In  solitude  my  sdul,  my  wayward  inspiration 
I've  sehoord  to  quiet  toil^  to  fervent  meditation. 
I*m  master  of  my  days ;  order  is  reason's  friend ; 
On  graver  thoughts  I've  learn'd  my  spirit's  powers  to  bend ; 
.  I  seek  to  compensate,  in  freedom's  calm  embraces. 
For  the  warm  years  of  youth,  its  joys  and  vanished  graces ; 
And  to  keep  equal  step  with  an  enlighten'd  age." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  this  place  a  passage  from  another  poem, 
written  at  this  period ;  our  readers  ^ill  be  pleased,  we  think,  with  so  gracefiil 
.1  tribute  to  the  glory  of  the  great  exile-bard  of  Rome,  whose  fate  and  charac- 
ter had  so  much  in  common  with  those  of  Pushkin  himself — 

"  Sweet  Ovid !  Love's  own  bard !  I  dwell  by  that  still  shore 
Whither  thine  exiled  gods  thou  broughtcst — where  of  yore 
Thou  pour'dst  thy  plaints  in  life,  and  left  thine  ashes  dying ; 
With  deathless,  fruitless  tears  these  places  glorifying. 
*  ♦  *  ♦  « 

Here,  with  a  northern  lyre  the  wilderness  awaking, 
I  wander'd  in  those  days,  when  liberty  was  breakuig— r 
Roused  by  the  gallant  Greek — her  sleep,  by  Danube's  tide ; 
And  not  one  friend  would  stand,  a  brother,  by  my  side ; 
And  the  far  hills  alone,  and  woods  in  silence  dreaming. 
And  the  calm  muses  then  would  list  with  kindly  seeming.' 


ties  of  nature,  taking  tribute  of  graa- 
denr  and  loveliness  ^m  eveiy  scene 
through   which   he   wandered,    but 
found  time  to  pursue  what  would  ap- 
pear, even  for  an  otherwise  onoccapied 
student,  a  very  steady  and  incessant 
course  of  labour.    During  the  whole 
of  his  life,  he  made  it  his  practice  to. 
read  almost  every  remarkable  work. 
which  appeai*ed  in  the  various  lan- 
guages he  had  acquinMi.     That  tiiia. 
was  no  easy  task,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  intellectual  food  which  he  un- 
ceasingly consumed,  must  have  re- 
quired a  powerful  and  rapid  digestion, 
to  assimilate  it,  we  may  conclude  from 
his  own  statement  of  his  occupations 
and  acquirements.    On  quitting  the 
Lyceum,  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
English,  Latin,  German,  and  French 
languages;  to  this  list  he  managed 
to  add,  during  his  wanderings,  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  Italian,  and  & 
competent  proficiency  in  Spanish. 

But  let  us  hear  his  o>vn  account  of 
these  studies,  extracted  from  a  poem, 
written  in  Bessarabia — 


i» 


The  influence  exerted  upon  our 
poct^s  mind  and  productions  by  the 
Byronian  spirit,  to  which  we  alluded 
a  few  pages  back,  may  be  traced,  in 
a  very  perceptible  degree,  in  the 
next  poem  which  he  gave  to  the 
public,  **  The  Fountain  of  Bakhtchisa- 
r&i,"  a  work  in  which  is  reflected,  as 
vividly  as  it  is  in  the  storied  waters 
of  the  fount  from  which  it  takes  its 


name,  all  the  wealth,  the  profuse  and 
abounding  loveliness,  of  the  luxurious 
clime  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesel  The 
scene  of  the  poem  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  that  divine  land; 
and  the  ruined  palace  and  ^^  gardens  of 
delight^'  which  once  made  the  joy 
and  pride  of  the  mighty  khans-^the 
rulers  of  the  Golden  Horde — is  per* 
haps  not  inferior,  as  a  source  c^  wild 
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legend  and  pictturesqne  fairy  lore — 
certainly  not  inferior  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Rnssian  reader— to  the  painted  halls 
and  firetted  colonnades  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  Thesncoess  instantly  obtained  and 
permanently  enjoyed  by  this  exquisite 
poeol  must  be  attributed  to  something 
more  than  the  profusion  and  beauty 
of  the  descriptive  passages,  so  thickly 
and  artfully  interwoven  with  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  tale — a  species  of  wealth 
and  profusion,  it  may  be  remarked, 
which  suits  well  with  the  oriental 
character  of  the  story,  and  with  the 
aboonding  loveliness  of  the  scenery 
amid  which  that  action  is 'supposed 
to  take  place.    In  this  poem,  too,  we 
may  remark  the  first  decided  essay 
made  by  the  poet  towards  delineating 
and  oontrastmg,  in  an  artistic  man- 
ner, the  characters  of  human  person- 
ages. The  dramatic  opposition  between 
the  two  principal  characters  of  the 
tale,  Maria   and   Zarema,  is   well 
conceived   and  most  skilfully  exe- 
cuted.   This  poem  first  appeared  in 
1824,  and  was  reprinted  in  1827, 
1830,  iaH5.    The  powers  of  dramatic 
delineation  which  may  be  seen,  as  it 
were,  m  embryo  in  this  work,  were 
to  be  still  further  developed  in  Fdsh- 
^'s  next   production,    which  was 
begun  in  tJie  same  year,  (1824,)  and 
appeared  in  1827.     Those  powers, 
too,  were  destined  to  be  exhibited  in 
their  fuU  splendour  in  a  historical 
tragedy — perhaps  the  finest  which 
the  Russian  literature  can  be  said  to 
possess.  The  work  to  which  we  have 
alluded  as  being  the  second  trial  of 
lus  wings  in  the  arduous  regions  of 
dramatic  creation,  was  the  short  but 
exquisite  tale  entitled  ''  The  Gipsies.'* 
This  tale,  which  is  esteemed  by  the 
Bussians  a  masterpiece  of  grace  and 
simplicity,  is  a  poem  in  dialogue ;  the 
persons  being  only  four  in  number, 
and  the  action  a  wild  yet   simple 
catastrophe  of  love,  jealousy,  and 
avenge.    The  dramatis  pertaruB  are 
gipsies;  and  it  is  difficult  to  select 
what  is  most  admirable  in  this  ex- 
quisite little  work— the  completeness 
and  distinctness  of  the  descriptions  of 
external  nature— the  artful  introduc- 
tion of  varioQS  allusions,  (particularly 
in  one  most  charming  passage,  indi- 
cating Ovid's  exile  in  the  beautiful 
country  which  is  the  scene  of  the 
drama,)  or  the  intense  interest  which 
the  poet  has  known  how  to  infuse  into 


what  would  appear  at  first  sight  a 
subject  simple  even  to  meagrencss. 
Poets  of  many  nations  have  endea- 
voured, with  various  qualifications^ 
and  with  no  less  various  degrees  of 
success,  to  represent  the  picturesque 
and  striking  features  of  the  nomad 
life   and  wild  superstitions  of  the 
gipsy  race :  none  however,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  have  ever  produced  a 
picture  more  true  or  more  poetical 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  production 
of  Pushkin.    He  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  studying  their  peculiar  man- 
ners in  the  green  oceans  of  the  south- 
em  steppes.    It  is  at  tliis  period  that 
Pushkin  began  the  composition  of  his 
poem  entitled  **•  Evg^nii  Oni^gin,^'  a 
production  which  has  become,  it  may 
be  said,  part  of  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  poet's  countrymen.  The  first  can- 
to appeared  in  1825, 1829.  This  work^ 
in  its  outline,  its  plan,  in  the  general 
tone  of  thought  pervading  it,  and  in 
certain  other  external  circumstances^ 
bears  a  kind  of  fallacious  resemblance 
to  the  inimitable  production  of  Lord 
Byron ;  a  circumstance  which  leads- 
superficial  readers  into  the  eiTor  (un- 
just in  the  highest  degree  to  Pushkin's 
originality)  of  considering  it  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Don.  It  is  a  species  of  satire 
upon  society,  (and  Russian  fashion- 
able society  in  particular,)  embodied 
in  an  easy  wandering  verse  something 
like  that  of  Byron ;  and  so  far,  per- 
haps, the  comparison  between  the  two 
poems  holds  good.  Pushkin's  phi  has 
the  advantage  of  being  (though  suf- 
ficiently slight  in  construction,  it  must 
be  confessed)  considerably  more  com- 
pact and  interesting  than  the  irregular 
narration  which  serves  Byron  to  string 
together  the  bitter  beads  of  his  satiri- 
cal rosary ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
aim  and  scope  of  the  English  satirist 
is  infinitely  more  vast  and  compre- 
hensive.   The  Russian  has  also  none 
of  the  terrible  and  deeply- thrilling 
pictures  of  passion  and  of  war  which 
so  strangely  and  powerfuUycontrast 
with  the  bitter  sneer  and  gay  irony 
forming  the  basis  of  the  Don ;  but,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the 
reader  (scattered,  in  Byron's  work, 
upon  the  various,  unconnected,  and 
somewhat  monotonous  outlines  of  fe- 
male characters  in  Julia,  Haid^e,  Gul- 
beyas,  &c.,)  is  in  "  Evg^nii  Oni^gin'* 
most  powerfully  concentrated  upon 
the  heroine,  Tatiana — one  of  the  most 
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exquisite  tributes  that  poetry  has  ever 
paid  to  theTnobility  of  woman.  To 
show  the  d^cnltj  of  judging  of  this 
work,  we  need  only  mention,  that 
while  many  compare  it  to  ^ '  Don  Jnan," 
others  consider  it  as  rather  resembiing 
**ChiIde  Harold;"  while  the  author 
himself  professed  that  it  was  ratiKr  to 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  "Beppo." 

On  leaying  Odessa,  (in  18i4,)  Fish- 
kin,  who  appears  to  have  loved  the 
0ea  with  all  the  fervour  of  Shdley 
himself,  bade  farewell  to  the  waves 
with  which  he  had  communed  so  ear- 
nestly, and  whose  deep  voices  his 
verse  so  nobly  echoed,  in  some  grand 
fftansas  **To  the  Sea,"  of  which  a  trans- 
lation will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
part. 

It  is  to  this  epoch  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  first  outline  of  the  histori- 
cal tragedy  to  which  we  have  alluded; 
but  which  did  not  appear  till  a  much 
later  period.  We  shall  recur  to  this 
work  when  we  reach  the  date  of  its 
completion. 

As  the  composition  of  ^^Evg^nii 
Oni^gin"  eztendedover  a  considerable 
apace  of  time,  our  readers  may  not  be 
displeased  at  our  reverting  occasion- 
^y  to  the  progress  of  this  work  and 
to  the  character  of  its  merits.  This 
production  must  be  considered  as  the 
ihUest  and  most  complete  embodiment 
that  exists  in  Russian  literature,  of 
the  nationality  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  the  expression  of  those 
iqyparently  discordant  elements  the 
union  of  which  composes  that  hard 
riddle — the  Russian  character.  A 
passage  of  Piishkin's  dedication  will 
Hot  incorrectly  exhibit  the  variety  of 
its  tone : — 

*^  Accept  this  heap  of  motley  traits, 
^If  g^y^  half  sad,  half  false,  half  real. 
Half  eyery-dar,  vet  half  ideal. 
The  careless  mnt  of  idle  days. 
Of  sleepless  nights ;  slight  inspirations 
Of  unripe  years,  of  wasted  art— 
The  reason's  frigid  obserrationB, 
And  sad  eonelusions  of  the  heart." 

Daring  the  most  tranquil  and  labo- 
rious portion  of  Pushkin's  life,  which 


was  passed  principally  at  IGkhiildT- 
skocS,  and  which  oocapios  the  period 
from  his  leaving  Odessa  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1824  to  1836,  he  oontiBiied 
to  labour  upon  his  tragedy,  and  to 
produce  the  second  and  tinrd  cantos 
<rf  ''  Evgitedi  Oni^,"  in  additknt  to 
which,  our  indefatigable  poet  foand 
means  to  collect  and  pulilish  a  aam* 
berof  smaller  poems,  aomeof  wfalok 
irill  be  found  among  the  translatioos 
which  we  are  about  to  effier;  and  to 
2aA  his  friend  and  brothcr-poetMng 
in  an  aimnal  volume  of  prose  and 
verse  (illustrated  after  Ihe  maBaer  d 
our  Keepsakes,  &c.)  entitled  *^  North- 
em  Flowers."  This  pablicatio&ins 
commenced  in  1826,  and  oontinnedto 
appear,  always  enriched  with  sooie- 
thing  by  Pushkin,  till  its  ezistoood 
dosed  at  tiie  eariy  and  laaenied 
dcAth  of  the  projector  and  editor. 

Pdshkin's  life  at  this  period  wai 
characterized  by  intense  indostiy,  aad 
an  uniformity  of  exertion  modified  sad 

compensated  by  varied  of  occ^m* 
tion.  He  has  left  a  nuimte  descnp- 
tion  of  the  maimer  in  which  hb  time 
was  distributed  between  laheor  lad 
repose ;  and  even  if  we  did  not  pos- 
sess his  letters,  it  is  described  vith 
sufficient  aocuraey  in  the  foorth  caato 
of  "  Evgdnii  Oniegin,*'  to  enable  as  to 
transcribe  it  here.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  early,  and  of  devotiag 
the  morning  and  forenoon  to  tlioae 
parts  of  his  Uteiaiy  occupation  i^ick 
demanded  the  exercise  of  the  intdlee- 
tual  or  reasoning  powers,  the  meauH 
ry,  &c  &C.  Before  dinner  (whatever 
was  the  state  of  the  weather)  he  took 
somewhat  violent  walking  exenase; 
he  then  ^ed,  (it  ahoold  bereaMiied 
that  the  dinner-hour  is  eailier  in 
Russia  than  is  u8ulinEa£^bad,)aBd 
having  passed  the  evening  in  sooiety 
either  at  home  or  at  some  neighboor- 
ing  country- house,  he  retmned  to  m 
poetical  labours,  iriiich  he  soaetiiius 
continued  for  into  the  night*  ^ 
has  frequently  repeated  that  he  foand 
hims^  more  pwfoctly  disposed  to 
oompositiOB  in  the  season  of  antofliBj 


'  *  Hs  fondness  for  books  was  absolutely  insatiAble ;  he  was  rappBed  with  u 
the  new  publications  as  fast  as  they  appeared ;  and  he  would  devote  the  htft  bomT 
ia  his  purse  to  this  purpose.     Bh  extravagance  in  Hiis  artiole  of  ezp«se  ht  ex* 


cused  1)7  comparing  himself  to  the  glaai^,  whose  trade  renders  Umosbstj^ 
him  to  purchase  a  diamond^  an  article  which  a  rich  man  wiU  frequntly  aiNtoia 
firom  bv^ng. 
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and  that  his  poetical  yein  flowed 
most  generously  and  abimdantly  on  a 
dark  and  atormy  night.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  climate 
of  Russia  (particulariy  of  that  part  of 
the  Empire  where  Pdshkin  now  re- 
sided) this  will  not  be  surprising ;  and 
the  abundance  and  splendour  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  autumnal  season 
introduced  into  his  yarions  works, 
wUl  show  that  his  mind  and  imagina- 
tiMi  had  something  in  hanmony  with 
that  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
poetical  portion  of  the  year.  Like 
many  persons  of  a  highly  neryous 
organiaation,  the  brilliant  sunshine 
of  spring-tide  produced  in  Fnshkin^a 
temperament  an  impression  of  melan- 
choly, tdiidi  he  explained  by  a  natu-* 
nd  tendency  to  consumption. 

In  autumn  1826,  Pushkin  re-enter- 
ed the  goyemment  service  in  his  ori- 
ginal  department,  yiz.,  that  of  the  fo- 
reign anaira ;  and  in  1827  he  printed, 
besides  the  third  canto  of  ^^  £yg<iuii 
Oni^n,"  the  **  Gypsies,'*  a  new  poem 
of  inferior  merit  entitled  the  *^  Bob- 
ber-Brothers," and  a  comic  tale,  also 
in  yerse,  whidi,  though  slight  in  con- 
•truction,  is  a  masterpiece  of  graceful 
and  elegant  satire.  It  Is  entitled 
*^  Count  Kulin,'*  and  describes  the 
Mgnal  disoomfltnxe  of  certain  designs 
meditated  by  the  count  (a  most  de- 
lightfiil  spedmen  of  a  young  Bussian 
coxcomb)  against  the  yirtue  of  his 
kostess,  a  fair  chAtelaine,  at  whose 
eomtry-house  the  said  count  passes 
a  night  in  consequence  of  a  disabled 
trayelling-caniage. 

To  this  period,  too,  must  be  assigned 
the  composition  of  ^^Poltiya,"  a  worlE, 
the  proper  title  of  which  would  be 
^^Miu^pa,'*  but  which  receiyed  its 
name  in  order  that  the  public  might 
not  confound  it  with  Byron's  tale,  the 
heio  of  both  being  the  same  histori- 
cal personage.    It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  there  is  no  lesem- 
t>la]ice  whateyer  between  these  two 
remarkable  woiks.    While  the  pro- 
^nction  of  Byron  is  rather  an  admir- 
at>le  deyeiopment  oi  certain  incidents, 
either  entirely  inyented  by  the  poet, 
or  only  slightly  suggested  by  passages 
of  the  old  Ejiaak  Hetman's  biography, 
th/B  Maz^  of  PtLshkin  is  a  most 
spirited  and  fiiithfal  yersion  of  the 
real  history  of  the  romantic  life  of  the 
tiexo ;  the  actual  eyents  adopted  by 


the  Bussian  poet  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  tale,  being  certainly  not  inferior 
in  strangeness,  noyelty,  and  romantic 
incident,  to  the  short  fiery  tale,  dawn- 
ing rosily  in  mutual  love,  and  fimsh- 
ing  with  the  wild  gallop  on  the  desert 
steed,  which  thrills  us  so  deeply  in 
the  pages  of  Byron. 

In  1829  was  giyen  to  the  world  an 
edition  of  Pdshkin's  collected  works, 
arranged  in  chronological  order ;  and 
the  author  had  another  opportunity 
of  yisiting  the  East — those  climes 
whence  he  had  drawn,  «and  was  to 
draw  again,  so  much  of  his  inspira- 
tion.   He  once  moro  crossed  the  Cau- 
casus, and  leaving  in  his  rear  his  be- 
loved Greorgia,  he  followed  the  move- 
ments of  tiie  Bussian  army  in  its 
campaign,  and  accompanied  it  as  far 
as  Arzer&m,  receiving,  during   this 
journey,  the  most  flattering  attentions 
from  Marshal  Pask^vitch,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition. 
We  may  judge  of  the  delight  with 
which  he  seized  this  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  taste  for  travelling,  and 
of  the  vast  store  of  recollections  and 
images  which  he  garnered  up  during 
this  pilgrimage — so  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  a  poet,  as  combinmg  the  plea- 
sure of  travelling  with  the  splendour 
and  picturesque  novelties  of  a  military 
march — ^by  the  letters  in  which  he 
has  described  his  impressions  during 
this  interesting  period.    These  letters 
are  models  of  simplicity,  grace,  and 
interest,  and  have  become  classical  in 
the  Bussian  hmgnage. 

In  1880,  Baron  D^lvig  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Literary  Gazette^ 
an  undertaking  in  which  Piishkin  took 
as  active  and  zealous  an  interest  as 
he  had  done  in  the  Northern  Flowers^ 
edited  by  bis  friend  and  schoolfellow. 
He  not  only  contributed  many  beauti- 
frd  poems  to  this  periodical,  but  also 
several  striking  prose  tales  and  other 
papers,  in  which,  by  fhc  elegance  and 
brUliancy  of  the  style,  and  the  acute- 
ness  and  originality  of  the  thoughts, 
the  public  found  no  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying Piishkin,  though  they  appeared 
anonymously.  He  now  visited  Mos- 
cow, in  order  to  superintend  the  print- 
ing of  his  Bdrie  Oodm6ff^  the  tragedy 
which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged 
in  polishing  and  completing,  and  re- 
specting the  success  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  anxious  than 
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usual,  as  he  determined  to  write  him- 
self the  preface  to  this  work.  The 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  well- 
kuown  episode  of  Bussian  history 
which  placed  Boris  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Tsar ;  and  writers  have  taken 
varioas  views  of  the  character  of  the 
hero  of  this  scene,  Pushkin  represent- 
ing Boris  as  the  assassin  of  the  son  of 
Ivan IV.,  while  the  ancient  chroniclers, 
aud  the  modem  historians  in  general, 
as  Ustrialoff,  Fog6din,  Kraevskii,  &c. 
&c.,  concur  in  asserting  that  that 
prince  was  dected  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people.  Whatever  may  be  the 
historical  truth  of  the  design,  Fiishklu 
has  given  us  in  this  tragedy  a  dra- 
matic picture  full  of  spirit,  of  passion, 
of  character,  and  of  life ;  and  some 
of  the  personages,  particularly  those  of 
the  pretender  Dimitri,  and  the  hero- 
ine Marina,  are  sketched  with  a 
vigorous  and  flowing  pencil.  The 
form  of  this  play  is  ostensibly  Shak- 
spearian ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  re- 
semble less  the  works  of  Shakspeare 
himself,  than  some  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful imitations  of  the  great  drama- 
tist's manner — as,  for  instance,  some 
parts  of  the  WaUenstein.  As  to  the 
language  and  versification,  it  is  in 
blank  verse,  and  the  style  is  con- 
sidered by  Russians  as  admirable  for 
ease  and  flexibility.  At  this  time 
Pushkin's  life  was  about  to  undergo 
a  great  change ;  he  was  engaged  to  a 
young  lady  whom  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  retired,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  to  the  vUlago  of  Boldino,  in  the 
province  of  Nijegorod,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  his  new  exist- 
ence as  a  married  man,  and  in  this 
spot  he  remained,  in  consequence  of 
-the  cholera  breaking  out  in  Moscow, 
imtil  the  winter.  In  spite  of  the  en- 
grossing nature  of  these  occupations, 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  more 
industriously  employed  than  during 
this  autumn.  **  I  must  tell  you,"  he 
writes,  ^^  (but  between  you  and  me  I) 
that  I  have  been  working  at  Boldino 
as  I  have  not  done  for  a  long  time. 
Listen  then  I  I  brought  with  me  hither 
the  two  last  cantos  of  *•  Oniegin,' 
ready  for  the  press,  a  tale  in  octaves, 
(the  Little  House  in  the  Kolomora^) 
a  number  of  dramatic  scenes — ^  The 
Stingy  Knight,'  ^  Mozart  and  Sali- 
eri,'  *  The  Feast  in  the  Time  of  the 
riague,' and 'Don  Juan,'  Besidesthls, 


I  have  written  about  thirty  smaU  pieces 
of  poetry.  I  have  not  done  yet ;  I  have 
written  in  prose  (this  is  a  great  se- 
cret) five  tales,"  (Ivan  Bi^lkin's  Sto- 
ries.^ The  year  1831  began  afllict- 
ingly  for  Pushkin.  On  the  14th  of 
January  Baron  D^lvig  died.  AJl 
Pushkin's  letters  in  which  he  make& 
any  allusion  to  this  loss,  breathe  a 
sentiment  of  the  most  deep  and  per- 
manent sorrow.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  a  letter  to  a  friend^ 
dated  the  31st  of  this  month : — ^*  I 
knew  him  (Delvig)  at  the  Lyceum. 
I  watched  the  first  unnoted  unfolding 
of  his  poetic  mind — the  early  develop- 
ment of  a  talent  which  we  then  gave 
not  its  just  value.  We  read  together 
Derjavin  and  Jukovskii ;  we  talked  of 
all  that  swelleth  the  spirit,  that  meltetk 
the  heart.  His  life  was  rich  and  full 
— ^rich,  not  in  romantic  adventures, 
but  in  the  most  noble  feelings,  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  purest  intellect,  . 
and  the  fairest  hopes." 

But  the  grief  caused  by  this  great 
and  irreparable  loss — a  grief  wtilch 
threw  its  dark  cold  shadow  over  the 
whole  of  Pushkin's  subsequent  .exist- 
ence— was  not  unrelieved  by  feelings 
of  a  brighter  tone :  the  void  cansei 
by  friendship  was  filled  up  with  love. 
In  February  of  this  year  he  was  mar- 
ried, at  Moscow,  to  the  lady  to  whom 
(as  we  have  mentioned  above)  he 
had  been  some  time  engaged.  Mile. 
Grontchareflf  was  of  an  ancient  Rus- 
sian family,  and  a  person  of  singular 
beauty.  "  I  am  married,"  (writes  the 
poet  to  one  of  his  fiiends,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  24.)  "I  have  now 
but  one  desire  in  the  world,  and  that 
is,  that  nothing  in  my  present  life  be 
changed.  This  existence  is  so  new 
to  me,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
bom  again.  The  death  of  Delvig  is 
the  only  shadow  in  my  bright  exist- 
ence." Pushkin  was  desirous  of  editing 
a  volume  of  the  "  Northern  Flowers," 
in  the  following  year,-  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  of  his  departed  friend, 
for  which  he  now  began  assiduously  to 
collect  materials.  Thia  labour  detained 
him  until  the  month  of  May  in  Mos- 
cow; and,  before  his  migration  to  St 
Petersburg,  the  tragedy  of  Boris  Go- 
dun6ff  was  printed.  Among  all  the 
works  of  Pushkin  there  is  not  one 
which  exhibits  so  high  a  degree  of 
artistic   skill,   or   so   vigorous    and 


poweiAil  a  genius,  as  this  drama,  in 
which  every  word,  every  dialogue, 
seems  to  mute  the  certainty  of  study 
and  meditation  with  the  fire  and  na- 
turabess  of  a  happy  improvisation, 
and  in  which  there  is  not  a  character 
noran  allusion  which  destrop  the  truth 
and  vigour  of  the  composition,  viewed 
as  a  faithful  mirror  of  Bussian  na«- 
tionality,  Bussian  history,  and  Bus- 
sian character.  '  The  remainder  of 
Pushkm^s  short,  alasl  but  laborious 
life,  however  filled  with  the  silent  ac- 
tivity of  intellectual  occupation,  ofi^rs 
hot  few  materials  for  the  biographer : 
it  was  passed  prindpayy  at  St  Peters- 
bnrg,  varied  by  occasional  journeys  to 
Moscow,  and  the  usual  autumnal  re- 
tirements, which  we  have  mentioned 
as  having  been  so  favourable  for  the 
execution  of  the  poet^s  literary  tasks. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  ffiv- 
isg  a  slight  account  of  the  principal 
works  in  which  Fushkm  employed  his 
great  powers — ^powers  which  had  now 
reached  their  highest  point  of  vigour, 
letauung  idl  the  freshness  and  viva- 
city of  youth,  while  they  had  acquir- 
ed the  maturity  and  solidity  of  man- 
hood. The  subjects  of  these  works, 
however,  being  for  the  most  part 
historical,  are  of  a  nature  which  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  of  analysis 
in  our  pages — and  indeed  their  local 
nature  would  cause  such  analysis 
to  be  devoid,  in  a  Igreat  measure,  of 
interest  to  the  English  reader.  There 
is,  however,  one  episode  in  the  poet's 
li^)  which  must  possess  peculiar  in- 
terest to  those  who  delignt  to  watch 
that  fond  fidelity  with  which  genius 
letnms  to  the  scenes  where  it  was  first 
developed,  and  which  brought  back 
Shakspeare,  loaded  with  glory,  to  pass 
the  calm  evening  of  his  life  amid  the 
native  shades  of  Stratford.  On  quit- 
ting  Moscow  for  St  Petersburg,  Pdsh- 
kin  passed  a  winter  at  Tsirkoci  Sel6 
*^  This  was  a  most  blessed  thought,*'  he 
Bays,  m  a  letter  of  26th  March ;  '*I  can 
thus  pass  my  summer  and  autumn  in  a 
most  enchanting  and  inspiring  seclu- 
sion ;  dose  to  the  capital,  in  the  drde  of 
my  dearest  recollections.  Ishallbeable 
to  see  you  every  week,  and  Juk6vskii 
s^.  Petersburg  is  within  an  hour's 
drive.  Livmg  is  cheap  here.  I  shall 
not  want  an  equipage.  What  can  be 
better?**  And,  in  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  was  so  perfectly  happy 
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in  his  society  and  his  occupations,  and 
in  himself,  as  in  these  summer  and 
autumn  months  which  he  passed,  as 
he  says :— * 

*'  In  those  bright  days  when  yet  all  ig . 
norant  of  fame. 
And  knowlDg  neither  care,  system, 
nor  art,  nor  aim, 

Thy  tutelary  shades,  OTsarskoS!  were 
flinging 

Gi^  echoes  to  his  voice,  the  praise  of 
Idlesse  singing." 

The  beautiful  retirement  of  Tsir- 
skoe  Sel6  was  at  this  period  dignified 
by  the  presence  of  two  great  poets, 
each  producing  works  worthy  of  the 
imperial  groves  under  whose  shade 
they  were  meditated.  Piishkin  and 
Juk6vskii  were  not  only  residing  here 
together,  but  they  were  engaged  in  a 
friendljr  rivahry,  and  each  writing  so 
industriously  as  though  determined 
never  to  meet  without  some  new  poetic 
novelty.  The  deep  impression  pro- 
duced by  Juk6vskli's  patriotic  stanzas, 
written  at  this  period,  entitled  "  Rus- 
sian Glory,"  was  worthily  responded 
to  by  the  noble  poems  written  by 
Piishkin,  "  To  the  Slanderers  of  Rus- 
sia 1 "  and  "  The  Anniversary  of  Boro- 
dino,"— all  these  works  being  spirited 
and  majestic  embodiments  of  national 
triumph  and  exultation. 

It  is  curious  and  delightful  to  re- 
mark, too,  that  the  poets  of  Tsdrskoe 
Sd6  were  occupied,  at  this  period, 
with  the  composition  of  two  similar 
works  of  another  and  no  less  national 
character.  These  were  "  tales  "  or 
legends  in  the  popular  taste  of  the 
Russian  people;  that  of  Jukdvskii 
was  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the  Tsar 
Berend^i,"  and  Pushkin's,  "  The  Lay 
of  the  Tsar  Saltdn." 

In  this  year,  too,  was  printed  Pdsh- 
kin's  small  collection  of  prose  tales, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Ivan 
Bi^lkin,  which  appeared  with  a  bio- 
graphical preface,  describing  the  life 
and  character  of  the  supposed  author. 
The  tales  are  of  extraordinary  merit, 
remarkable  for  the  simplidty  and 
natural  grace  of  the  style,  and  the 
prefiice  is  a  specimen  of  consummate 
excellence  in  point  of  quiet  Addison- 
ian humour. 

In  the  year  1831,  Pdshkin  girded 
up  his  loins  to  enter  upon  the  great 
historical  task  which  had  so  long  at- 
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tracted  Ms  imaginatioD,  and  whicb, 
difficult  and  arduous  as  was  the  un- 
dertaking, he  was  probably  better 
calculated  than  any  literary  man 
whom  Russia  has  yet  seen,  to  execute 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sublime 
nature  of  its  subject.  This  was  the 
history  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  now 
began  to  set  seriously  about  prepar- 
ing himself  for  approaching  this  gigan- 
tic subject,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  the  archives,  col- 
lecting the  necessary  materials  for  the 
work.  In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he 
produced  the  third  volume  of  hia 
smaller  poems,  and  superintended  the 
publication  of  another  volume  of  the 
*•  Northern  Flowers,"  which  appeared 
in  1832.  But  these  must  be  considered 
as  the  results  rather  of  his  play-mo- 
ments, than  as  the  serious  occupation 
of  his  time.  His  mornings  were  gene- 
raliy  passed  among  the  records  pre- 
served in  the  various  departments  of 
the  government,  from  whence,  after 
the  labours  and  researches  of  the  day, 
he  usually  returned  on  foot  to  his  late 
dinner.  He  was  an  active  and  inde- 
fotigable  walker,  prizing  highly,  and 
endeavouring  to  preserve  by  constant 
exercise,  the  vigorous  frame  of  body 
with  which  he  was  blessed  by  nature. 
Even  in  summer  he  was  accustomed 
to  tetum  on  foot  from  his  country  re- 
sidence to  his  labours  in  the  city,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  violent 
corporeal  exercise  in  gymnastics, 
which  he  would  continue  with  the 
patience  and  enduring  vigour  of  an 
athlete.  These  walks  (it  should  be 
remarked  that  a  taste  for  walking  is 
much  more  rare  among  the  Russians 
than  in  England,  from  the  severity 
and  extreme  changes  in  the  climate 
of  the  North,  the  heat  in  summer 
rendering  such  exercise  much  more 
laborious  than  with  us,  and  the  cold 
in  winter  necessitating  the  use  of  the 
heavy  shubi  of  fur) — these  walks 
were  Pushkin^s  principal  amusement, 
if  we  except  bathing,  an  exercise 
which  the  poet  would  n*cquently  con- 
tinue far  into  autumn — a  season  when 
the  weather  in  Russia  is  frequently 
very  severe. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  great  his- 
torical labour,  it  was  evidently  diffi- 
cult for  the  lively  imagination  of  Push- 
kin to  escape  the  temptation  of  being 
drawn  aside  from  his  chief  aim,  by 


the  attractive  and  romantic  character 
of  many  episodes  in  Rossian  hlstorf 
•^-^o  wander  for  a  moment  from  the 
somewhat  formal  and  arid  high-road 
of  history,  into  some  of  the  ^^  shadr 
spaces,"  peopled  with  romantic  a^ 
renture  and  picturesqae  incident    It 
was  under  the  influence  of  some  sn^ 
attraction,  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  working  out  in.  a  separate  pro- 
duction, the  detached  epoch  rendered 
so  remarkable  by  the  rebellion  of  Pu- 
gatchdff.  Finding  that  he  had  already 
performed  the  most  serious  portion  of 
the  drudgery  of  collecting  materiais 
for  his  prmcipal  historical  enteiprise, 
he  drew,  with  a  wonderfully  rapid  and 
lively  pencil,  the  vigorous  sketch  of 
the  events  of  that  extraordinary  con- 
spiracy, and  has  left  us  a  woHl  which, 
whatever   be  its  imperfections  and 
sligfatness,  viewed  as  a  woric  of  his- 
tory, cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  most 
admirable  and  striking  ontlinc  of  the 
picturesque  and  singuUr  events  which 
form  its  subject.    Convinced  of  the 
importance,  to  an  author  of  history, 
of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  scenes 
in  which  his  events  took  place,  Push- 
kin, when  the  history  of  Pngatch^lTs 
rebellion  was  ahready  on  the  verge  of 
completion,  determined  (before   his 
work  was  published)  to  examine  with 
his  own  eyes  that  eastern  region  of 
European  Russia,  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  the  Strang  drama  of  that 
singular  pretender's  life,  and  to  enable 
himself  to   infuse  into  a  narration 
founded  upon  dry  records,  the  life 
and  reality  which  was  to  be  obtained 
fh)m  questioning  the  old  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  many  of  whom  might 
remember   the   wild   adventures   of 
which,  in  their  youth,  they  had  been 
witnesses  or  actors,    in  1833,  Push- 
kin was  enabled  to  gratify  this  na- 
tural curiosity ;  and  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  rebcdlion, 
enabled  him  to  communicate  to  his 
already  plain,  vigorous,  and  concise 
narration,  a  tone  of  reality,  a  warmth 
of  colouring,  and  a  liveliness  of  Ian- 
^agc,  which  renders  it  impossible  t^ 
leave  the  book  unfinished  when  once 
opened,  and  which  no  elaborateness 
of  research,  and  no  minuteness  of 
detail,  could  otherwise  have  commu- 
nicated. 

During  the  first  Wo  years  of  its 
existence,  the  periodical  entitled  '^Tlie 
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Beading  Ilfarafy**  was  honoured  by 
the  appearance  m  itspages  of  that  divi-* 
aion  of  Piduahkin's  smaller  poems,  after* 
wards  published  separately  as  the 
Ibnrth  yolnme  of  his  collected  works, 
in  the  year  1835.  In  this  jonmal, 
loo,  were  printed  his  two  prose  tales 
**  The  Qaeen  of  Spades'*  and  ''  Khrd- 
yiU,"  the  former  of  which  has,  we 
bdieve,  appeared  in  English,  and  of 
the  latter  a  translation  has  been  at- 
tempted, together  with  several  others 
(^  Wb  smaller  prose  works,  by  the 
author  of  the  present  notice.  A  jour- 
ney whidi  he  made  to  Orenburg  gare 
him  the  materials  for  fresh  prose  tales. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these,  the 
beautiful  and  well-known  story,  "  The 
Captain's  Daughter,"  first  appeared  in 
the  periodical  entitled  ^^The  Contem- 
porary,*' which  is  justly  considered  as 
the  chief  miscellaneous  journal  that 
appears  in  Russia,  and  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  what  we  in  England 
call  the  review  and  magazine.  In  all 
hi3  writing,  prose  or  verse,  Fdshkin 
is  most  astonishingly  unaffected,  ra- 
tional, and  straightforward;  but  in 
the  last-named  story  he  has  at- 
tained the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection-—it  is  the  simplicity  of  nature 
herself. 

This  period  must  be  considered  as 
that  in  which  Pushkin  had  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  his  glory.  He  was 
now  enjoying  the  universal  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  a 
respect  and  admiration  shared  by  the 
Mnrereign  himself,  who  distinguished 
the  great  poet  by  naming  him  ^*'gen- 
tiOiommd  de  la  chambre ;  **  he  was  in 
the  veny  flower  of  health,  life,  and 
Renins;  he  had  completed  the  labo- 
jrions  part  of  his  great  task,  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  history  of  Peter 
the  Great — all  seemed  to  prophesy  a 
fiitiire  filled  with  bright  certainUes  of 
liappiiiess  and  glory. 

But  the  end  was  not  fiur  off;  the 
daiic  and  melancholy  event  which 
-wmBto  put  a  sudden  and  a  latal  coor 
elusion  to  this  glorious  and  useful 
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career  was  near  at  hand.  The  storm 
which  was  to  quench  this  bright  and 
shining  light  was  already  rising  dimly 
above  the  horizon;  an^  the  poet*B 
prophetic  eye  foresaw->like  that  of 
the  seer  in  the  Scripture — ^the  "  little 
doud  like  a  man*s  hand,*'  that  wag 
rising  heavily  over  the  cahn  sky ;  he 
seems  to  have  had  an  obscure  pre- 
sentiment of  the  near  approach  of 
death,  little  suspecting,  perhaps,  that 
that  death  was  to  be  one  of  vio^- 
lence,  of  suffering,  and  of  blood.  He 
had,  a  few  months  before,  lost  hig 
mother,  and  had  himself  accompanied 
her  last  remains  to  the  monastery  of 
Sviatog6rsk,  and  had  fixed  upon  a 
spot  where  he  wished  to  be  buried  by 
her  side ;  leaving  for  this  purpose  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  treasury  of  the 
monastery. 

It  is,  we  believe,  generally  known, 
even  in  England,  that  Pdshkin  waa 
mortally  wounded  in  a  duel,  on  Wed- 
nesday 27th  January,  and  that  he 
died,  after  lingering  in  excruciating  f 
torment  during  two  days  and  nights, 
at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  29th  of  January  1837. 

Respecting  the  causes  which  led  to 
this  melancholy  conclusion  of  a  great 
man*s  life,  and  the  details  which  ac- 
companied that  sad  and  deplorable 
event,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak. 
Under  any  drcumstances,  to  dwell 
upon  so  lamentable  an  affaur  would 
serve  no  good  purpose;  and  wouM 
rather  minister  to  a  morbid  curiosity 
in  our  readers,  than  in  any  respect 
illustrate  the  life  and  churacter  of 
Pushkin ;  but  the  propriety  of  avoids' 
ing  more  than  an  allvsion  to  this  sad 
story  will  be  evident,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  poet*s  dying  wish  was,  that 
the  whole  circumstance  should  if  po8«- 
dbie  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Bes^Mctii 
then,  to  the  last  desire  of  a  dyings 
man  I  Bespeot  to  the  prayer  of  a 
great 'genius,  whose  lips,  when  qui<- 
vering  in  the  last  agony,  murmioed 
the  generous  words,  ^*  Pardon,  and 
•Foigeti*' 


*  The  Ust  hours  of  Pushkin  have  been  minutely  and  elo<)iient]y  doscribed  by 
the  most  diBthiguished  of  his  friends  and  brother  poets,  Jukdrskii,  in  a  letter 
a^^renad  to  PShkin's  fiitther.  As  tlds  letter  contains  one  of  the  most  touching 
wayA  beantifnl  pictures  of  a  great  man's  death-bed^  and  as  it  does  equal  honour 
to  the  author  and  its  subject,  we  append  a  translation  of  it.  It  is  undoabtedly  one 
of  tlie  most  singidar  docunents  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.!— T.  B«  S^ 
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The  foregoing  brief  notice  is  pre- 
sented to  tiie  English  reader  less  in 
the  character  of  a  complete  biography 
•of  Pdshkin,  (a  character,  to  which  it 
has  evidently  no  pretensions,)  than 
as  a  kind  of  necessary  introduction  to 
the  translated  specimens  of  his  poe* 
try,  which  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
pany. For  a  perfect  biography,  in* 
deed,  of  the  poet,  the  materials,  even 
in  Russia,  are  not  yet  assembled; 
nor,  perhaps,  has  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  been  suffered  to  elapse  since 
his  death,  to  render  it  possible  to  at- 
tempt a  life  of  Pushkin,  with  any  hope 
<^  preserving  that  distance  and  pro* 
portion^  which  is  necessary  for  the 
socoessfnl  execution  of  a  portrait, 
whether  traced  with  the  pencil  or  the 
pen.  The  artist  may  be  too  near  to 
his  original  in  time  as  well  as  in  space^ 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages  may  be  depended  on ; 
the  materials  were  obtained  from  va- 
rious sources,  but  principally  from 
two  persons  who  were  both  acqujunt- 


ed— one  intimately  so— with  Push- 
kin. We  should  be  mdeed  migrate- 
ful,  were  we  to  let  pass  the  present 
opportunity  afforded  us,  of  express- 
ing our  deep  obligaUons  to  both  those 
gentlemen  for  the  assistance  they 
have  given  us ;  and  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  gratification  of  pub- 
licly and  particularly  thanking  VL 
Pletni^ff,  rector  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  St  Petersburg,  not  only 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  fad- 
litated  the  composition  of  these  pages, 
by  supplying  us  with  a  copy  of  his 
own  elegant  and  spirited  critical 
sketch  of  Pushkin's  works  and  cha- 
racter (a  short  but  masteriy  article, 
reprinted  from  the  "Sovremtoik," 
or  Contemporary,  a  literary  jonnal 
of  which  M.  Pletni^ff  is  the  editor,) 
but  for  the  many  delightful  and  intel- 
lectual hours  which  we  have  passed 
in  his  society. 

Thoxas  B.  Shaw. 

5th 
8t  PeCarabntf ,  FebniW7'p-~lSU. 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  PUSHKIN.' 
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15 
Fehrwmf  ^th,  1837. 

I  have  not  till  now  succeeded  in 
mustering  up  the  courage  to  write  to 
yon,  my  poor  friend,  Sergei  Lv6vitch. 
w  hat  could  I  say  to  you,  overwhelm- 
ed as  I  am  by  the  national  calamity 
which  has  just  fallen  upon  ns  all,  like 
«n  avalanche,  and  crushed  us  beneath 
its  ruin?  Our  Piishkin  is  no  morel 
This  terrible  fact  is  unhappily  true, 
bnt  nevertheless  it  still  appears  almost 
incredible.  The  thought,  that  he  is 
gone,  cannot  yet  enter  into  the  order 
4}f  common,  evident,  everyday  ideas ; 
one  still  continues,  by  mechanical 
liabit  as  it  were,  to  seek  him ;  it  still 
49eems  so  naturid  to  expect  to  see  him 
at  certain  hours ;  still  amid  our  eon- 
Torsations  seems  to  resound  his  voice, 
still  seems  to  ring  his  lively  childlike 
laugh  of  gaiety ;  and  there,  where  he 
was  wont  to  be  seen  in  daily  life, 
there  nothing  is  changed,  there  are 
hardly  even  any  marks  of  the  melan- 
choly loss  we  Have  undergone — all  is 
in  its  common  order,  every  thing  Is 


in  its  place ;  bat  he  is  gone  from  ns, 
and  for  ever.  It  Is  hwdly  conceiv- 
able I  In  one  moment  has  perished 
that  strong  and  mighty  llfiB,  fall  ^ 
genius,  and  glovving  with  hope.  I  will 
not  speak  of  yon,  his  feeble  and  m* 
happy  father ;  I  will  not  speak  of  ns, 
his  mourning  friends.  RuaiBiahislost 
her  beloved,  her  national  poet  She 
has  lost  him  at  the  verv  moment  whet 
his  powers  had  reached  tiieir  matnritf, 
lost  him  when  he  had  reached  that 
climacteric  —  that  pobit  at  whidi 
our  intellect,  bidding  ftrewell  to  the 
fervid,  and  sometimes  unregiilar  forM 
of  youth  agitated  by  genius,  devotei 
itself  to  more  tranqufl,  more  order- 
ly powers  of  riper  manhood,  tnA 
as  the  first  period,  and  if  less  ten* 
pestnons,  yet  certainly  more  creatirQ. 
What  Russian  is  there  who  does  not 
fed  as  if  the  death  of  PdsliUD  m 
torn  away  one  of  his  very  hew*- 
strings?  The  gloiy  of  ^  pi«Ma^ 
reign  has  lost  its  _poet^4  w«t  wko 
belonged  to  it,  as  Dentin  bekngcd 
to  the  glojry  of  Catharine,  or  Kartm* 
ain  to  that  of  Alexander. 
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The  first  terrible  moments  of  agony 
and  bereavement  are  over  for  yon ; 
yon  can  now  listen  to  me  and  weep. 
I  will  describe  to  yon  eveiy  detail  of 
yonr  son's  last  honrs-^detaUs  which  I 
either  saw  myself,  or  which  were  re- 
lated to  me  by  other  eyewitnesses. 
^  ««^  -.  ,  ,  27thJannaiT 
On  Wednesday,  the  gthf'ebn.aJy'  ** 

ten  o^clock  in  the  evening,  I  called  at 
the  house  of  the  Prince  Yiizemskii, 
where  I  was  told  that  both  he  and  the 
princess  were  at  Fiishkin's,  and  Ya- 
iiicff,  to  whom  I  afterwards  went,  ad- 
dressed me  on  my  entrance  with  the 
words : — **  Have  yon  not  received  the 
Princess's  note?  They  have  sent  for 
yon  long  ago ;  hnrry  off  to  Pushkin's : 
he  is  dying."  ThnnderstrodL  with  this 
news,  I  rushed  down-stairs.    I  gal- 
loped off  to  Piishkin's.    In  his  ante- 
chamber, before  the  door  of  his  study, 
I  found  Drs  Arendt  and  Spdssk^, 
Prince  Viizemskii  and  Prince  Mes- 
tch^rskiL    To  the  question,  ^'  How  is 
heV^ — ^Arendt  answered  me,  "He  is 
very  bad;    he   will  infallibly  die." 
The  following  was  the  account  they 
gave  me  of  what  had  happened :  At 
six  o'clock,  after  dinner,  Pushkin  had 
been  brought  home  in  the  same  des- 
perate condition  by  Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel Danzis,  his  schoolfellow  at  the 
Lyceum.    A  footman  had  taken  him 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  carried  him 
in  his  arms  up-stairs.    "  Does  it  hurt 
you  to  carrymeV^  asked  Piishkin  of 
the  man.    They  carried  him  into  his 
study ;  he  himself  told  them  to  give 
him  dean  linen ;  he  changed  his  dress, 
and  lay  down  on  a  sofa.    At  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  helping  him  to 
lie  down,  his  wife,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  was  about  to 
come  into  the  room;  but  he  cried  out 
in  a  loud  ton^— ^*  N'entrez  pets ;  Uya 
du  monde  chez  moi,^    He  was  afraid 
of  fiigbtening  her.    His  wife,  how- 
ever, had  already  entered  by  the  time 
that  he  was  laid  down  completely 
dressed.    They  sent  for  the  doctors. 
Arendt  was  not  at  home,  but  Scholtz 
and  Zadler  came.    Piishkin  ordered 
everybody  to  leave  the  room,  (at  this 
moment  Danzds  and  Pletnieff  were 
Tvith  him.)    *^  lam  very  bad^^^  he  said, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  Scholtz.  They 
examined  his  wound,  and  Zadler  went 
away  to  fetch  the  needful  mstru- 
ments.      Left  alone  with   Scholtz, 
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Piishkin  enquured,  **  What  do  you 
think  of  my  staie^-speak  plainly  T'  "I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  the  fact,  that 
you  are  in  danger."  "  Say  rather^  I 
am  cfying,'^  "  I  hold  it  my  duty  not 
to  conceal  from  you  that  such  is  the 
case.  But  we  will  hear  the  opinion 
of  Arendt  and  Salomon,  who  are  sent 
for."  "  Je  vous  remercie,  vous  avez  agi 
en  honnete  homme  envers  moi^^*  said 
Ptishkin.  Then,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, he  rubbed  his  forehead  with  his 
hand,  and  added,  '^  Ilfaut  que  far* 
range  ma  iftotfcm."  '*  Would  you  not 
like  to  see  any  of  your  relations?  "  ask- 
ed Scholtz.  ^*  Farewelly  my  friends  J  " 
cried  Pushkin,  turning  his  eyes  to- 
wards his  library.  To  whom  he  bade 
adieu  in  these  words,  whether  it  was 
to  his  living  or  his  dead  friends,  I 
know  not.  After  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  asked,  "  Then  do  you  think 
that  I  shall  not  live  through  the  hourV* 
^^  Oh  no  1  I  merely  supposed  that  it 
might  be  agreeable  to  you  to  see  some 
of  your  friends— M.  Pletnidffishere." 
'^  Yes^  but  I  should  like  to  see  Jukdv* 
ska  too.  Give  me  some  umter^  Jfi^l 
<tcft."  Scholtz  felt  his  pulse,  and  found 
that  the  hand  was  cold,  and  the  pulse 
weak  and  quick ;  he  left  the  room  for 
some  drink,  and  they  sent  for  me.  I 
was  not  at  home  at  this  moment,  and 
I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  none 
of  their  messengers  ever  reached  me. 
In  the  meanwhile  Zadler  and  Salo- 
mon arrived.  Scholtz  left  the  patient, 
who  affectionately  shook  hands  with 
him,  but  without  speaking  a  single 
word.  Soon  after  Arendt  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  convinced  at  the  first 
glance  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hope.  They  began  to  apply  cold  fomen- 
tations with  ice  to  the  patient's  stomach, 
and  to  give  cooling  drinks ;  a  treat- 
ment which  soon  produced  the  desired 
effect;  he  grew  more  tranquil.  Before 
Arendt's  departure,  he  said  to  him, 
*^  Beg  the  Emperor  to  pardon  iii«." 
Arendt  now  departed,  leaving  him  to 
the  care  of  Spasskii,  the  family  phy- 
sician, who,  during  that  whole  night, 
never  quitted  the  bed-side.  ^^  I  am 
very  had^^^  said  Piishkin,  when  Spass- 
skii  came  into  the  room.  Spasskii 
endeavoured  to  tranquillize  him ;  but 
Ptishkin  waved  his  hand  in  a  negative 
manner.  From  this  moment  he  seem- 
ed to  have  ceased  to  entertain  any 
anxiety  about  himself;  and  all  his 
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thoughts  were  now  turaed  towards 
his  wife.     "  Do  not  gkt  my  wife  any 
useless  hope;''   he  said  to  Spas&kll; 
^'^  do  not  conceal  from  her  what  is  tke 
matter;  she  as  no  pretender  to  senii-' 
ment ;  you  know  her  well.     As  for  me, 
do  as  you  please  with  me;  I  consent  to 
svery  thing,  and  I  am  ready  for  every 
^ungy  At  this  moment  were  already 
assembled  the  Prinoess  Viaaemskil, 
the  Prince^    Tmig^iiieff,    the   Count 
Vielhorskii^  and  myself.  The  princess 
^ras  with  the  poor  wife,  whose  condi- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  describe.    She 
Irom  time  to  time  stole,  like  a  ghost, 
into  the  room  where  lay  her  dymg 
husband ;  he  conld  not  see  her,  (he 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  his  face 
tamed   from   the  window  and   the 
door;)  but  every  time  that  she  en- 
tered, or  even  stopped  at  the  door, 
he  fdt  her  presence.    "  My  wife  is 
here— is  site  notV  he  said.     "  Take 
her  away"    He  was  afraid  to  admit 
her,  bo^nse  he  did  not  wish  her  to 
perceive  the  sufferings  which  he  over- 
-mastered  with  astonishuig  courage. 
"  What  is  my  wife  doing  f''  he  once 
enquired  of  Spasskii.     "  Poor  thing! 
site  suffers  innocently.     The  world  will 
tear  her  to  pieces^    In  general,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  snfier- 
ings,   (except   during  two  or  three 
Jiours  of  the  first  night,  when  they 
exceeded  all  measure  of  human  en- 
durance,)  he  was  astonishingly  firm. 
**  I  have  been  in  thirty  battics,"  said 
Dr  Arendt ;  "  I  have  seen  numbers  of 
dying  men  ;  but  I  have  very  seldom 
'Seen  any  thing  like  this."    And  it  is 
peculiarly  remarkable    that,    during 
these  last  hours  of  his  life,  he  seemed, 
-as  it  were,  to  have  become  another 
person ;  the  tem|>cst,  which  a  few 
hours  back  had  agitated  his  soul  with 
tmcontrollable  passion,  was  gone,  and 
left  not  a  trace  behind ;  not  a  word, 
not  a  recollection  of  what  had  hap- 
pened.   On  the  previous  day  he  had 
received  an  invitation  to  the  funeral 
of  G  retch's  son.   He  remembered  this 
amid  his  own  suffcrmgs.    ^^  If  you  see 
Oretch,^^  said  he  to  Spasskii,  '*  give  him 
my  compliments,  cuid  say  that  I  feel  a 
heartfelt  sympathy  iti  his  loss."     He 
was  asked,  whether  he  did  not  desire 
to  confess  and  tako  the  sacrament. 
H«  willingly  consented,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  pri^'st  should  be 
i^at  icn:  in  the  morning.  At  midnight 


Dr  Arendt  returned.     Whatever  was 
the  subject  of  the  coayersatioo,  it  wm 
evident  that  what  tke  dyin^  nan  had 
heard  firom  the  physician  tranqailliaed!, 
consoled,  and  fortified  him.  FnlfiUing 
a  desire  (of  which  he  was  already 
aware)  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
expressed  a  touching  anxiety  respect- 
ing his  eternal  welfare,  he  confessed 
and  took  the  holy  sacrament.    Down 
to  five  o^dock  in  the  morning,  there 
had  not    taken   place  the  lightest 
change  in  his  condition.    But  about 
^YC  o'clock  the  pain  in  the  abdomen 
became  intolerable,  and  its  force  mas- 
tered the  strength  of  his  soid:    he 
began  to  groan ;  they  again  sent  for 
Arendt.    At  his  arrival  it  was  found 
necessary  to  administer  a  clyster;  but 
it  did  no  good,  and  only  seemed  to 
increase  the  patient's  sufferings,  which 
at  length  reached  the  highest  pitch, 
and  continued  till  seven  o'clock  m  the 
morning.  What  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  his  unhappy  wife,  if  she 
had  been  able,  during  the  space  of 
these  two  eternal  hours,  tc^  bear  his 
groans  ?  I  am  confident  that  her  rea- 
son could  not  have  borne  this  agoniz- 
ing trial.  But  this  is  what  happened : 
she  was  lying,  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion,    in    the   drawing-room, 
ek)se  to.  the  doors  which  were  all  that 
separated  her  from  her  husb^id's  bed. 
At  the  first  dreadful  cry  he  uttered, 
the  Princess  Viazemskii,  who  was  in 
the  drawing-room  mith  her,  darted  to 
her  side,   dreading   that  somethihg 
might  happen.    But  she  still  lay  im- 
movable,   (although   she   had    been 
speaking  a  moment  before;)  a  heavy 
lethargic  slumber  had  overcome  her, 
and  this  slumber,  as  if  purposely  sent 
down  in  mercy  fh>m  above,  lasted  till 
the  very  minute  when  the  last  groan 
raug  on  the  other  aide  of  the  door. 
But  in  this  moment  of  most  cruel 
agon^',  according  to  the  account  of 
Spasskii  and  Arendt,  the  dying  man  a 
firmness  of  soul  was  shown  in  all  its 
force:  when  on  the  point  of  scream- 
ing out,  he  with  a  violent  effort  merely 
groaned,  fearing,  as  he  said  himself, 
that  his  wife  might  hear  it,  and  that 
she  might  be  frightened.    At  seven 
o'clock  the  pain  grew  milder.     It  li 
necessary  to  remark,  that  duriu£'  all 
this  time,  and  even  to  tlie  end  of  his 
sufiei'ings,  his  thoughts  were  perfectly 
rational,  and  his  memory  dear.  £Tea 
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«t  the  beginoing  of  the  terrible  attack 
of  paia,  bo  had  called  Spasskii  to  his 
2)edside,  ordered  him  to  hand  him  a 
paper  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
made  him  bum  it.  He  then  called  in 
Banzas,  and  dictated  to  him  a  state* 
ment  respecting  a  few  debts  which  he 
had  incnrrcd.  This  task,  however, 
only  exhausted  him,  and  afterwards 
ke  was  unable  to  make  any  other  dis- 
positions. When,  at  the  arrival  of 
moining,  his  intolerable  suffering 
ceased,  he  said  to  Spasskii,  ^^  My 
wife  I  call  my  irt/c/"  This  farewell 
moment  I  dare  not  attempt  to  de- 
^ribe  to  jou.  He  then  asked  for  his 
children ;  they  were  asleep ;  but  they 
went  for  them,  and  brought  them  half 
asleep  as  they  were.  He  bent  his  eyes 
in  silence  upon  each  of  them,  laid  his 
band  on  their  heads,  made  a  sign  of 
the  cross  over  them,  and  then,  with  a 
gesture  of  the  hand,  sent  them  away. 
•'  Who  is  there?"  he  cnqiured  of 
£f)4sskii  and  Danzas.  The}'  named 
jne  and  VhlLzemskii.  "  Call  them  in!" 
6aid  he  in  a  feeble  voice.  I  entered^ 
took  the  cold  hand  which  he  held  out 
(to  me,  kissed  it.  I  could  not  speak ; 
he  waved  his  hand,  I  retired ;  but  he 
called  me  back.  "  Tell  the  Emperor  "he 
«aid,  "  that  I  am  sorry  to  die;  I  would 
have  been  urftoUy  his.  Tell  him  tfiat  I 
wish  him  a  hng^  long  reign ;  that  I  wish 
him  happiness  in  his  son,  happiness  in 
Jiis  Russia"  These  words  he  spoke 
feebly,  interruptedly,  but  distinctly. 
He  then  bade  farewell  to  Yiazemskii. 
At  this  moment  arrived  the  Count 
Yielh<Srskii,  and  went  into  his  room ; 
and  he  was  thus  the  last  person  who 
pressed  his  hand  in  life.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  hastening  to  his  last 
earthly  account,  and  listening,  as  it 
were,  for  the  footstep  of  approaching 
death.  Feeling  his  own  pulse,  he  said 
to  Spasskii,  '•  DecUli  is  coming."  When 
Tui-g^nieff  went  up  to  him,  he  looked 
at  him  tjvice  very  earnestly,  squeezed 
Ills  hand,  seemed  as  though  ho  desired 
.to  sa}'  something,  but  waved  his  handi 
.and  uttered  the  word  ^^Karofnzinl" 
Mademoiselle  Karamzin  was  not  in 
the  house ;  but  they  instantly  sent  for 
)ier,  and  she  arrived  almost  immedi- 
ately. Theur  interview  only  lasted 
ft  moment ;  but  when  Katerina  An- 
drdo vna  was  about  to  leave  the  bedside, 
he  called  her  and  said,  ^^  Stgn  me  with 
Ike  crass"  and  then  kissed  her  hand. 


In  the  motn  time,  a  dose  of  c^imii 
which  had  been  given  eased  him  a 
little ;  and  they  h^gtoL  to  i^y  to  his 
stomach  emollient  ibmentationa  in* 
stead  of  the  cold  effusions.  This  was 
a  relief  to  the  sufferer ;  and  he  began^ 
without  a  word  of  resistance,  to  per- 
form the  prescriptions  of  the  doctors, 
which  he  had  previously  rdfnsed  ob- 
stinately to  do,  being  terrified  by  the 
idea  of  prolonging  his  tortnres,  and 
ardently  desiring  death  to  terminate 
them.  But  he  now  became  as  obedient 
as  a  child ;  he  himself  applied  the  com- 
presses to  his  stomach,  aid  assisted 
those  who  were  busied  around  him.  In 
short,  he  was  now  apparently  a  great 
deal  better.  In  this  state  he  was  lound 
by  Dr  Dahl,  who  came  to  him  at  two 
o^clock.  ^^I  am  in  a  bad  way,  my 
dear  fellow"  said  Piidikin,  with  a 
smile,  to  DahL  But  Dahl,  wlio  ac- 
tually entertained  m(»:e  hopes  than 
the  other  physicians,  answered  him, 
'*  We  all  hope ;  so  you  must  not  des- 
pair either."  "^o,"he  cried;  "/ccm- 
not  live ;  I  shaU  die.  It  seems  that  k 
must  be  so,"  At  tliis  moment,  bis 
pulse  was  fuller  and  steadier.  A  slight 
general  fever  began  to  show  itself. 
They  put  on  some  leeches :  the  pulse 
grew  more  even,  slower,  and  consider- 
ably lighter.  "  I  caught,"  says  Dahl, 
^^  like  a  drowning  man  at  a  straw. 
With  a  firm  voice,  I  pronounced  the 
word  hope ;  and  was  about  to  deceive 
both  myself  and  others."  Piishkin, 
observing  that  Dahl  was  growing  more 
sanguine,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
aald—'' There  is  nobody  there?"  "No 
one."  "  Dahl,  tell  me  the  truth,  shall 
I  die  soon?"  **We  have  hopes  of 
you,  Pushkin — ^really,  we  have  hopes." 
"  Well,  thank  you!"  he  replied.  As 
far  as  it  appears,  he  had  only  once 
flattered  himself  with  the  consolation 
of  hope :  neither  before  nor  after  this 
moment  did  he  feel  any  tmst  in  it. 
Almost  the  whole  night  (that  is,  of 
the  29th,  during  the  whole  of  which 
Dahl  sate  by  the. bedside,  and  I,  Yia- 
zemskii, and  Ylelhorskii,  in  the  next 
room,)  he  held  Dahl's  hand.  He  offcem 
would  take  a  spoonful  of  water,  or  a 
little  lump  of  ice,  into  his  mouth, 
doing  every  thing  himself:  taking  the 
tumbler  fh>m  a  shelf  within  reach, 
nibbing  his  temples  with  ice,  applying 
himself  the  fomentations  to  his  sto- 
mach,  changing  them  himself  <&o. 
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He  suffered  less  from  pain  than  from 
an  excessive  feeling  of  depression. 
^^Ah!  what  depression  T^  he  several 
dmes  exclaimed,  throwing  his  hands 
backward  above  his  head  ;  *^  if  makes 
jmy  heart  die  within  mef^    He  then 
b^ged  them  to  lift  him  up,  or  to  turn 
j^im  on  his  side,  or  to  arrange  his  pil- 
low ;  and,  without  letting  them  finish 
to  do  so,  would  stop  them  generally 
with  the  words — '*  There!  so,  so — 
very  well ;  so  it  is  very  well ;  well  enough ; 
7U>w  it  is  quite  right;''''  or,  ''''Stop — never 
mind — only  puU  my  arm  a  little — so  ! 
Tiow  it  is  very  well — excellent!  " — (these 
are  all  his  exact  expressions.)      ''*•  In 
general,"  says  Dahl,  "  with  respect  to 
my  treatment,  he  was  as  manage- 
able and  obedient  as  a  child,  and  did 
every  thing  I  wished."    Once  he  in- 
quired of  Dahl,  "  Who  is  with  my  wife  f^^ 
Dahl  answered,  "  Many  good  people 
feel  a  sympathy  with  you  ;  the  draw- 
ing-room and  the  antechamber  are 
full  from  morning  to  night."    "  Oh, 
thank  you,^^  he  replied ;  ^*  only  go  and 
tell  my  wife  that  all  is  going  on  well, 
thank  God!  or  else  t/iey  will  talk  all 
sorts   of  nonsense    to    her    tJiere,    I 
jsupposey       Dahl    did    not    deceive 
iiim.      From    the    moniing   of   the 
28th,  when  the  news  that  Pushkin 
was  dying   had  flo^vn  through  the 
whole  town,  his   antechamber   had 
been  incessantly  crowded  with  visi- 
tors ;  some  enquiring  after  him  by 
messengers,  others — and  people  of  all 
conditions,  whether  acquainted  with 
him  or  not — coming  themselves.  The 
feeling  of  a  national,  an  universal  af- 
fliction, was  never  more  toucbingly 
expressed  than  by  this  proceeding. 
The  number  of  visitors  became  at  last 
80  immense,  that  the  entrance- door 
{which  was  close  to  the  study  where 
the  dying  man  lay)  was  incessantly 
opening  and  shutting ;  this  disturbed 
the  sufferer,  and  we  imagined  the  ex- 
pedient of  closing  that  door,  by  pla- 
cing against  it  a  chest  from  the  hall, 
and  instead  of  it  opening  another 
little  door  which  led  from  the  stair- 
case into  the  pantry,  and  partitioning 
off  with  screens  the  dining-room  from 
the  drawing-room,  where  his  wife  was. 
From  this  moment,  the  pantry  was 
unceasingly  thronged  with   people; 
none  but  acquaintances  were  admitted 
into  the  dining-room.    On  the  faces 
of  aU  these  visitors  was  expressed  a 


most  heartfelt  sympathy ;  very  many 
of  them  wept.  So  strong  a  testimony 
of    general    affliction    touched    mo 
deeply.     In  Russians,  to  whom  is  so 
dear  their  national  glory,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  the  sympathy 
of  foreigners  was  to  me  as  gratifying 
as  it  was  unlooked  for.     We  were 
losing  something  of  our  own  ;  was  it 
wonderful   that  we   should    grieve? 
But  what  was  it  that  could  touch 
them  so  sensibly  ?    It  is  not  difficult 
to  answer  this.    Genius  is  the  pro- 
perty of  all.     In  bowing  down  before 
genius  all  nations  are  brethren ;  and 
when  it  vanishes  untimely  from  the 
earth,  all  will  follow  its  departure 
with     one     brotherly    lamentation. 
Pushkin,  with  respect  to  his  genius, 
belonged  not  to  Russia  alone,  but  to 
all  Europe ;  and  it  was  therefore  that 
many  foreigners  approached  his  door 
with  feelings  of  personal  sorrow,  and 
mourned  for  our  Pushkin  as  if  he  had 
been  their  own.    But  let  me  return  to 
my  recital.    Though  he  sent  Dahl  te 
console  his  wife  with  hope,  P(ishkin 
himself  did  not  entertain  the  slightest. 
Once  he  enquired,  "  What  o'dock  is 
it?  "  and  on  DahPs  informing  him,  he 
continued,  in  an  interrupted  voice, 
"  Have  /  .  .  .  long  ,  .  .  to  .  ,  .  be 
tortured  tlius  ?  .  .  .  Pray  .  .  .  hastef* 
This  he  repeated  several  times  after- 
wai'ds,  ''  Will  the  end  be  soon  f  "  and 
he  always  added,  "  Pray  ....  make 
haste ! "    In  general,  however,  (after 
the  torments  of  the  first  night,  whi^ 
lasted  two  hours,)  he  was  astonish- 
ingly patient.     When  the  pain  and 
anguish   overcame    him,    he    made 
movements  with  his  hands,  or  uttered 
at  intervals  a  kind  of  stifled  groan, 
but  so  that  it  was  hardly  audible. 
**  You  must  bear  it,  my  dear  fellow; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,''  said 
Dahl  to  him ;  *^  but  don't  be  ashamed 
of  your  pain ;  groan,  it  will  ease  yon.'* 
"  A^o,"    he   replied,    intermptedly ; 
^^  no,  ,  .  .  it  is  of  no  .  .  .  .  use  te 
....  groan ;  .  .  .  ,  my  wife  .... 
will  .  .  .  hear;  .  .  .  ^tis absurd  .  .  . 
that  such  a  trifle  ....  should  .... 
master  me,  .  .  .  .  /  will  not,'''* — I  left 
him  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  returned  in  a  couple  of  homrs. 
Having  observed,  that  the  night  had 
been  tolerably  quiet,  I  went  home 
with  an  impression  ailmost  of  hope ; 
but  on  my  return  I  found  I  had  de* 
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edyed  myself.  Arendt  assnrod  me 
confidently  that  all  was  over,  and 
that  he  could  not  liye  oat  the  day. 
Aa  he  predicted,  the  puLse  now 'grew 
weaker,  and  began  to  sink  percep- 
tibly; the  hands  began  to  be  cold. 
He  was  lying  with  his  eyes  closed ;  it 
was  only  from  time  to  time  he  raised 
his  hand  to  take  a  piece  of  ice  and 
mb  his  forehead  with  it.  It  had 
atmck  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Pushkin  had  only  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  left  to  lire.  He  opened 
bis  eyes,  and  asked  for  some  cloud- 
berry water.  When  they  brought  it, 
he  said  in  a  distinct  voice, — ^^  Call  my 
tcift;  let  her  feed  me."  She  came, 
sank  down  on  her  knees  by.  the  head 
tii  the  bed,  and  carried  to  his  lips  one, 
and  afterwards  another  spoonful  of 
the  cloud-berries,  and  then  pressed 
her  cheek  against  his;  P(ishkin 
stroked  her  on  the  head,  and  said, 
*^  Therey  there^  never  mind;  thank 
Godj  aU  is  well;  ffoJ^  The  tranquil 
expression  of  his  face,  and  the  finn- 
ness  of  his  voice,  deceived  the  poor 
wife ;  she  left  the  room  almost  radi- 
ant with  joy.  *'*'  You  see,"  she  said  to 
J)r  Sp4sskii,  **  he  will  live ;  he  will 
not  die.*'  But  at  this  moment  the  last 
process  of  vitality  had  already  begun. 
I  stood  together  with  Count  Yielhdr- 
skii  at  the  head  of  the  bed ;  by  the 
side  stood  Turg^nieff.  Dahl  whispered 
to  me,  *^He  is  going."  But  his  thoughts 
were  dear.  It  was  only  at  intervals 
that  a  half-dosing  forgetfulness  over- 
shadowed them;  once  he  gave  his 
hand  to  Dahl,  and  pressing  it,  said  : 
"  AVnr,  Ufi  me  up — come — but  higher^ 
higher  ....  now^  come  along  H  But 
awaking,  he  said,  '^  /  was  dreaming^ 
and  I  fancied  that  I  was  climbing  wUh 
you  up  along  these  hooks  and  shelves  I 
so  Jiigh  ....  and  my  head  began  to 
twrn^  After  pausing  a  little,  he 
again,  without  unclosing  his  eyes,  be- 
gan to  feel  for  Dahl*s  hand,  and  pull- 
ing it,  said :  "  Now^  let  us  go  then^  if 
you  wish;  but  togetfter.^^  Dahl,  at  his 
request,  took  him  under  the  arms,  and 
raided  him  higher ;  and  suddenly,  as 
if  awaking,  he  quickly  opened  his 
eyes,  his  face  lighted  up,  and  he  said, 
*'  Life  is  finished  r  Dahl,  who  had 
not  distinctly  heard  the  words,  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  it  is  finished ;  we  have 
tamed  you  round."  ^^Life  isfinisJiedl " 
he  repeated,  distinctly  and  positively. 
"  /  canH  breathe^  I  am  stfftingT^  were 


his  last  words.  I  never  once  removed 
my  eyes  firom  him,  and  I  remarked 
at  this  moment,  that  the  movement 
of  the  breast,  hitherto  calm,  became 
interrupted.  It  soon  ceased  altoge* 
ther.  I  looked  attentively ;  I  waited 
for  the  last  sigh,  but  I  could  not  re- 
mark it.  The  stillness  which  reigned 
over  his  whole  appearance  appeared  to 
me  to  be  tranquillity ;  but  he  was  now 
no  more.  We  all  kept  silence  around 
him.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  asked^ 
"  How  is  he?"  "  He  is  deadi"  an- 
swered  DahL  So  calmly,  so  tran- 
quilly had  his  soul  departed.  We 
long  stood  around  him  in  silence, 
without  stirring,  not  daring  to  disturb 
the  mysteries  of  death,  which  were 
completed  before  us  in  all  their  touch- 
ing holiness.  When  all  had  left  the 
room,  I  sate  down  before  him,  and 
long  alone  I  gazed  upon  his  face. 
Never  had  I  beheld  upon  that  counte* 
nance  any  thing  like  that  which  was 
upon  it  in  this  first  moment  of  death. 
His  head  was  somewhat  bent  for- 
ward ;  the  hands,  which  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  had  exhibited  a  kind  of 
convulsive  movement,  were  calmly 
stretched,  as  if  they  had  just  falleii 
into  an  attitude  of  repose  aft«r  some 
heavy  labour.  But  that  which  was 
expressed  in  the  face,  I  am  not  able 
to  tell  in  words.  It  was  to  me  some- 
thing so  new,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
famUiar.  This  was  not  either  sleep 
or  repose ;  it  was  not  the  expression 
of  intellect  which  was  before  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  face ;  nor  was  it  the  poetic 
expression;  no!  some  mighty,  some 
wondrous  thought  was  unfolded  in  it : 
something  resembling  vision,  some 
full,  complete,  deeply-satisfying  know- 
ledge. Gazing  upon  it,  I  felt  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  ask  him,  "  What 
do  you  see,  my  Mend?"  And  what 
would  he  have  answered  if  he  had 
been  able  for  a  moment  to  arise? 
There  are  moments  in  our  life  which 
fully  deserve  the  epithet  of  great. 
At  this  moment,  I  may  say,  I  l^held 
the  face  of  death  itself,  divinely-mys- 
terious ;  the  face  of  death  without  a 
veil  between.  And  what  a  fieal  waa 
that  she  had  stamped  upon  him,  and 
how  wondrously  did  she  tell  her  secret 
and  his  own  I  I  most  solemnly  assure 
you  that  I  never  beheld  upon  his  face 
an  expression  of  such  deep,  majestic, 
such  triumphant  tltought.  The  ex- 
pression had  undoubtedly  been  latent 
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in  tlie  (kce  before ;  bat  it  was  onlj 
displayecl  m  all  its  ptiritj  then,  when 
mil  earthly  things  had  vanished  from 
his  sight  at  tli^  approach  of  death. 
Such  was  the  end  of  oar  F^hldn.  I 
will  describe  in  a  few  words  what  fol- 
lowed. Most  fw^anately,  I  remem- 
bered, before  it  was  too  late,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  a  cast  of  the 
mask ;  this  was  executed  without  loss 
of  time.  His  features  had  not  yet 
entirely  changed.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  first  expression  which  death 
had  given  them,  was  not  preserved 
hi  them ;  bat  we  now  all  possess  an 
attractive  portrait,  a  fac- simile  of  the 
features,  and  which  images — not 
death,  but  a  deep,  majestic  slumber. 
I  will  not  relate  to  you  the  state 
hi  which  was  the  poor  wife — many 
good  friends  remained  inseparably 
with  her,  the  Princess  Viiizem- 
skii,  Elizabeth  Zaguajskii,  the  Count 
and  Countess  Stroganoff.  The  Count 
took  upon  himself  all  the  arrangements 
ibr  the  funeral.  After  remaining  some 
time  longer  in  the  house,  I  went  away 
to  Vielhorskii's  to  dinner ;  there  were 
assembled  all  the  other  persons  who, 
ISke  myself,  had  seen  Pushkin^s  last 
noments;  and  he  himself  had  been 
mvited,  three  days  before,  to  this  din- 
ner   it  was  to  celebrate  my 

birth-day.  On  the  following  morning 
we,  his  friends,  with  our  own  hands, 
lakl  P(ishkin  in  the  coffin ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  we 
transported  him  to  the  Koninshennaia 
(the  Imperial  Stables)  Church.  And 
during  the  whole  of  these  two  days, 
the  drawing-room  where  he  lay  in  his 
coffin  was  incessantly  full  of  people. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons  visited  it, 
m  order  to  obtain  one  look  at  him : 
many  were  in  tears,  others  stood  long 
immoveable,  and  «eemed  as  though 
they  wished  ta  behold  his  face ;  there 
was  something  inexpressibly  striking 
In  his  imniobility  amid  all  this  move- 
ment, and  something  mysteriously 
touching  in  the  prayer  which  was 
heard  so  gently  and  so  uniformly 
murmured  amid  that  confused  mur- 
mur of  whispered  conversation.  The 
ihneral  service  was  performed  on  the 
Ist  of  February.  Many  of  our  great- 
est nobles,  and  many  of  the  foreign 
mmisters,  were  in  the  church.  We 
carried  the  coffin  with  onx  cywii\i«ai^ 
to  tte  raolt,  when  Vt  iraa  tx>  ittimA 


miti}  the  moment  of  its  being  taken 
out  of  the  city.  On  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
we  assembled  for  the  last  time  around 
all  that  remained  to  us  of  Piishkin  \ 
the  last  requiem  was  sung ;  the  cas^ 
which  contained  the  coffin  was  placed 
upon  a  sledge ;  at  midnight  the  sledge 
set  off;  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I 
followed  it  for  some  moments  with 
my  eyes ;  it  soon  turned  the  comer  of 
a  house ;  and  all  that  once  was  Push- 
kin was  lost  for  ever  from  my  sight. 

V.  JUKOVSKII. 

The  body  was  accompanied  by 
Turgcnieff.  •  P(ishkin  had  more  than 
once  said  to  his  wife,  that  he  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Assumption  at  Sviatog6rsk,  where  his 
mother  had  recently  been  interred. 
This  monastery  is  situated  in  the 
government  (pro>ince)  of  Pskoff,  and 
hi  the  riding  of  Op<5tchkoff,  at  about 
four  versts  from  the  country-house 
and  hamlet  of  MdthdUotskoe^  where 
PCishkin  passed  several  years  of  his 
poetic  life.  On  the  4th,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  corpse  ar- 
rived at  Pskoff,  fix)m  whence,  conform* 
ably  to  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  by  the  provincial  government, 
it  was  forwarded  on  the  same  night, 
and  the  morning  of  the  5th,  through 
the  town  of  Ostroff  to  the  Sviatog6rsk 
monastery,  where  it  arrived  as  eariy 
as  8e>'en  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
dead  man  glided  to  his  last  abode, 
past  his  own  deserted  cottage,  past 
the  three  beloved  firs  which  he  had 
planted  not  long  before.  The  body 
was  placed  upon  the  holy  hill  (moAxtis 
gordy  from  whence  the  monastery 
takes  its  name,)  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  Assumption,  and  a  re- 
quiem was  performed  in  the  evening. 
All  night  long  workmen  were  employ- 
ed in  digging  a  grave  beside  the  spot 
where  his  mother  reposes.  On  the 
following  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  Hght^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  divine  service,  the 
last  requiem  was  chanted,  and  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  in 
the  presence  of  Turgdnieff  and  the 
peasants  of  P(ishkin's  estate,  who  had 
come  from  the  village  of  Mikhailovskoe 
to  pay  the  last  honour  to  their  kind 
landlord.  Very  strangely  to  the  ears 
of  the  bystanders  sounded  the  words 
of  the  ^ible,  accompanying  the  hand* 
t^  ^i  «»slV  ^  It  was  cast  upon  l^mfc^ 
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Yoxr  tcU  me,  my  dear  Eugenins, 
that  you  are  hesitating  between  the 
novel  and  the  drama :  you  know  not 
which  to  attack ;  and  yon  wish  mo  to 
give  yon  some  suggestions  on  the 
subject.  You  are  candid  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  not  point-blank  advice 
tliat  yon  ask,  which  you  would  pro- 
bably heed  just  as  much  as  good 
counsel  is  generally  heeded  by  those 
who  apply  for  it ;  but  you  would  haye 
mc  lay  before  you  such  ideas  as  may 
occur  to  mo,  in  order  tliat  you  may 
have  the  picking  and  choosing  amongst 
them,  with  the  chance  of  finding 
something  to  your  mind— something 
which  may  assist  you  to  a  decision. 
Artists  in  arabesque  get  an  idea  by 
watching  the  shifting  forms  of  the 
kaleidoscope;  in  the  same  manner 
you  hope — if  1  will  but  turn  my  mind 
about  a  little — that  some  lucky  ad- 
justment of  its  fragments  of  observa- 
tion may  help  you  to  a  seryiccablQ 
thought  or  tsvo.  At  all  events,  you 
shall  not  have  to  complain  of  too  much 
method  in  what  follows. 

If  I  could  only,  my  dear  Eugenius, 
persuade  you  to  leave  them  both 
alone !— drama  and  novel  both !  Bat 
this  is  hopeless.  The  love  one  bears 
to  a  woman  may  be  conquered — not 
indeed  by  good  counsel,  but  by  speedy 
flight ;  but  the  passion  that  draws  us 
to  poetry  and  romance  can  only  die 
out,  it  cannot  be  exx)elled ;  for  in  this 
passion,  go  where  we  will,  we  carry 
our  Helen  with  us.  She  steals  upon; 
MB  at  each  unguarded  moment,  and 
renews  in  secret  her  kisses  upon  our 
lip.  Well,  if  I  cannot  persuade  yon 
to  leave  both  alone,  my  next  advice 
is  that  you  attack  both ;  for  if  yon 
endeavour  to  express  in  either  of  these 
forms  of  composition  all  that  is  pro- 
bably fermenting  in  your  mind,  the 
chance  is  that  you  spoil  your  work. 

And  by  all  means  lay  your  hands 
first  upon  the  drama.  True,  It  is  the 
higher  aim  of  the  two,  and  I  wiU  not 
pretend  to  augur  any  very  brilliant 
success.  But  still  it  is  the  more  ap-> 
propriate  to  the  fijrst  cbullitiona  of 
genm%  tiud  the  spasmodic  e£foits  of 


youth.  The  heart  is  at  this  time  fuU. 
of  poetry,  which,  be  its  value  what  it 
may,  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the 
stream  ofprose  will  ran  clear.  Besides^ 
the  very  effort  of  verse  seems  neces- 
saiy  to  this  age,  which  disdains  a 
facile  task,  and  seeks  to  expend  its 
utmost  vigour  on  its  chosen  labour. 
Moreover,  to  write  a  good  novel  one 
shoiddhavc  passed  throngh  the  spring- 
time and  enthusiasm  of  youth — one 
should  be  able  to  survey  life  with, 
some  degree  of  tranquillity ;  neither 
wrapped  in  its  illusions,  nor  fall  of 
indignation  at  its  discovered  hoUow- 
ness.  At  two-and-twenty,  even  if 
the  heart  is  not  burning  with  fever 
heat  of  gome  kind — some  enthusiastic 
passion  or  misanthropical  disgust—* 
the  head  at  least  is  preoccupied  with 
some  engrossing  idea,  which  so  besets 
the  man,  tliat  he  can  see  nothing 
clearly  in  the  world  around  him.  At 
this  age  he  has  a  philosophy,  a  meta- 
physical system,  which  he  really  be* 
lieves  in,  (a  species  of  delusion  the 
first  to  quit  us,)  and  he  persists  ia 
seeing  his  dogma  reflected  to  hint 
from  all  sides.  This  is  supportable, 
or  may  be  disguised  in  poetry ;  it  be- 
comes intolerable  in  prose.  Add  to 
all  which,  that  the  writer  of  a  novel 
should  have  had  some  experience  in 
the  realities  of  life,  a  certain  empirical 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
passions  develop  themselves  in  men 
and  women.  The  hi^  ideal  forms  of 
good  and  evil  he  may  learn  from  his 
own  heart ;  but  there  is  in  actual  life, 
so  to  speak,  a  vulgar  monstrosity 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  credited. 
I  can  figure  to  myself  the  writer  of  a 
drama  musing  out  his  subject  in  soli^ 
tude,  whether  the  solitude  of  the  sea- 
shore or  of  a  garret  in  London ;  but  the 
successful  novelist  must  have  mingled 
with  the  world,  and  should  know 
whatever  the  club,  the  drawing-room^ 
and,  above  all,  the  boudoir  can  reveal 
to  him. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  between 
us,  that  in  speaking  of  the  drama  we 
make  no  reference  to  the  stage.  la- 
deed,  you  casi  ^^ss^;^  ^»Q&K«B$ysia^ 
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writing  for  the  stage,  as  there  is  no 
stage  to  write  for.  We  speak  of  the 
drama  solely  as  a  form  of  composition, 
presented,  like  any  other,  to  the  reader. 
I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed 
that  the  drama,  viewed  as  a  compo- 
sition designed  only  to  be  read,  is 
destined  to  be  entirely  soperseded  by 
the  noTd,  which  admits  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  material  being  worked  into 
its  stmctnre,  and  affords  an  nnrivalled 
scope  for  the  development  both  of  stoiy 
and  of  character.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  drama,  espedally  in  its  more  classic 
form,  apart  from  its  application  to 
the  stage,  has  a  vitality  of  its  own, 
and  will  stand  its  gronnd  in  literature, 
let  the  novel  advance  as  it  may. 

All  the  passions  of  man  represent 
themselves  in  his  speech,  the  great 
prerogative  of  the  hnman  b&g; 
almost  every  thing  he  does  is  trans- 
acted throngh  the  medium  of  speech, 
or  accompanied  by  it;  even  in  solitude 
his  thoughts  are  thrown  into  words, 
which  are  frequently  uttered  aloud, 
and  the  soliloquy  is  wellnigh  as  na- 
tural as  the  dialogue.  Give,  therefore,  a 
fiUrrepresentationof  the  si>eechof  men 
throughout  eveiy  great  transaction, 
and  you  give  the  l^t  and  truest  re- 
presentations of  their  actions  and  their 
passions,  and  this  in  the  briefest  form 
possible.  You  have  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  most  futhfnl  portrait,  with- 
out the  distraction  of  detail  and  dr- 
^eumstanco.  With  a  reader  of  the 
tbuma  the  eye  is  little  exercised ;  he 
seems  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
eontact  with  the  minds  of  those  ima- 
ginary persons  who  are  rather  think- 
ing and  feeling,  than  acting  before  him. 
To  this  select  representation  of  hu- 
manity  is  added  the  charm  of  verse, 
the  strange  power  of  harmonizing 
diction.  If  the  drama  rarely  capti* 
vates  the  eye,  it  takes  possession  of  the 
ear.  May  it  never  lose  its  appropri- 
ate language  of  verse — that  language 
which  60  well  comports  with  its  high 
ideal  character,  being  one  which,  as  a 
French  poet  has  happily  expressed  it, 
the  world  understands,  but  does  not 
speak — 

"Elle  a  cola  pour  elle — 
Que  le  monde  I'entend,  et  ne  U  parle 


pas 


r» 


The  drama  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  ideal ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  very  fact,  that  whatever  appertains 


to  the  middle  regHm  of  ait,  oriequires 
the  aid  of  much  drcumatanoe  and  de- 
tail, has  found  in  the  novda  far  xnoie 
perfect  development,  ought  to  indaoe 
us  to  purify  the  dnma,  and  retais 
amongst  us  its  most  exalted  type.  It 
is  in  vain  that  it  strives  to  compete 
with  the  novel  in  the  intricacy  of  its 
plot,  in  the  number  of  its  dramaim 
perwtuBy  intherepresentationof  thepe* 
culiarities,  or  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
the  hunumrs  of  men.  These  hare 
now  a  better  scene  for  their  exhibition 
than  the  old  five-act  play,  or  tragi* 
oomedy,  could  afford  them;  hot  tlie 
high  passions  of  mankind,  whatever 
is  most  elevated  or  most  tender,  what- 
ever  naturally  leads  tiie  mind,  be  it 
good  or  evil,  to  profound  contempla- 
tion— this  will  still  find  its  most  com- 
plete, and  powerful,  and  moefol  de- 
velopment in  the  poetic  fonn  of  the 
drama. 

The  novel  and  the  drama  have  thus 
their  several  characteristics.  Do  yoa 
wish  to  hurry  on  your  reader  with  aa 
untiring  curiosity?  youwill,ofconne, 
select  the  novd.  Do  you  wish  to 
hold  him  lingering,  meditative,  to 
your  pages — pages  which  he  shall 
turn  badl^ards  as  well  as  fbrwards? 
you  were  wise  to  choose  the  dranu. 
Both  should  have  character,  and  pas- 
sion, and  inddent ;  but  in  the  fint  the 
interest  of  the  story  should  penrade 
the  whole,  in  the  second  the  intereft 
of  thepoMiofi  should  predommate.  If 
you  write  a  novel,  do  not  expect  jonr 
readers  very  often  to  stand  still  and 
meditate  profoundly ;  if  you  write  a 
drama,  forego  entirely  the  charm  of 
euriodty.  Donothope,byanycoDtri- 
vance  of  your  plot,  to  entep  or  al- 
Inre  the  attention  of  3ronr  readers,  who 
must  come  to  yon — there  is  no  h# 
for  it — with  something  of  the  siMiit, 
and  somethmg  of  the  nnwiUingness,  of 
the  student.  What  some  man  of  ge- 
nius may  one  day  perform,  or  oot 
perform,  it  were  presumptuoos  to  as- 
sert ;  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  geaios 
to  prove  to  the  criUc  what  is  possible; 
but,  speaking  according  to  onr/wMRt 
KghU^  we  should  say  that  the  sustain- 
ing of  the  mun  characteristic  interest 
of  the  novel,  is  incompatible  with  the 
more  intense  efforts  of  reflection  or  of 
poetry.  One  cannot  be  dragged  on 
and  chained  to  the  spot  at  the  same 
time.    Some  one  mojf  arise  who  shall 
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oombine  tlie  genius  of  Lord  Byron  and 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  bat  till  the  pro- 
digy makes  his  appearance,  I  shall 
continne  to  thinlL  that  no  intellectual 
ch3rnii8try  conld  present  to  us,  in  one 
oompoondf  the  charms  oHvanhoe  and 
ci  Sardant^MxhiS. 

I  shonld  be  very  nngratefol— I  who 
haye  been  an  idle  man — ^if  I  nnder- 
rated  the  novel.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  form  of  composition  more 
fit  to  display  the  varied  powers  of  an 
author ;  for  wit  and  pathos,  the  tragic 
and  the  comic,  descriptions,  reflections, 
dialogue,  narrative,  each  takes  its 
torn;  but  I  cannot  consent  that  it 
cany  off  all  onr  regard  fix>m  its  elder 
sister,  the  drama.  In  the  novel  every 
thing  passes  by  in  dizzy  rapidity ;  we 
are  whirled  along  over  hill  and  valley, 
throngh  the  grandeur  and  the  filth  of 
cities,  and  a  thousand  noble  and  a 
thousand  grotesque  objects  flit  over 
our  field  of  vision.  In  the  drama,  it 
is  true,  we  often  toil  on,  slow  as  a 
tired  pedestrian ;  but  then  how  often 
do  we  sit  down,  as  at  the  foot  of  some 
mountain,  and  fill  onr  eyes  and  our 
hearts  with  the  prospect  before  us? 
How  gay  is  the  first  l^ven  when  ter* 
rible,  she  has  still  her  own  vivacity  ; 
but  dien  she  exhausts  at  once  all  the 
artiileiy  of  her  charms.  How  severe 
is  the  second! — even  when  gayest,  she 
is  still  thoughtful,  still  maintains  her 
intricate  movement,  and  her  habit  of 
involved  allusions ;  but  then  at  each 
visit  some  fresh  beauty  discloses  itself. 
It  was  once  my  good  fortune — I  who 
am  now  old,  may  prattle  of  these 
things — to  be  something  a  favourite 
with  a  fair  lady  who,  with  the  world 
at  laige,  had  little  reputation  for 
beauty.  Her  sparkling  sister,  with 
her  sunny  locks  and  stUl  more  sunny 
countenance,  carried  away  all  hearts; 
she,  pale  and  silent,  sat  often  unre« 
garded.  But,  oh,  Eugenius  I  when  she 
turned  upon  you  her  eyes  lit  with  the 
light  of  love  and  genius,  that  pale  and 
dtfk-browed  girl  grew  suddenly  more 
beautiful  than  I  have  any  words  to 
express.  You  must  make  the  appli- 
cation yourself;  for  having  once  con- 
jured up  her  image  to  my  mind,  I 
cannot  consent  to  compare  her  even 
to  the  most  eloquent  poetry  that  was 
ever  penned. 

Undoubtedly   the   first   dramatic 
writer  amongst  our  contemporaries  is 


Henry  Taylor,  and  the  most  admii*- 
able  dramatic  poem  which  these  times 
have  witnessed  is  Philip  van  Artevelde. 
How  well  he  uses  the  language  of  the 
old  masters !  how  completely  has  be 
made  it  his  own  I  and  how  replete  is 
the  poem  with  that  sagacious  obser- 
vation which  penetrates  the  very  core 
of  human  life,  and  which  is  so  appro- 
priate to  the  drama!  Yet  the  author 
of  PhiJUp  van  Artevelde,  I  shall  bo 
told,  has  evidently  taken  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  drama  at  this  day  than 
what  I  have  been  expressing.  In  his 
poem  we  have  the  whole  lifetime  of  a 
man  described,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  history  of  a  people, 
sketched  out ;  we  have  a  canvass  so 
ample,  and  so  well  filled,  that  all  the 
materials  for  a  long  novel  might  be 
found  there.  But  the  example  of 
Philip  van  Artevelde  rather  con- 
firms than  shakes  my  opinion.  I  am 
persuaded  that  that  drama,  good  as  it 
IS,  would  have  been  fifty  times  better, 
had  it  been  framed  on  a  more  restrict- 
ed plan.  You,  of  course,  have  read 
and  admired  this  poem.  Now  recall 
to  mind  those  parts  which  you  probably 
marked  with  your  pencil  as  you  pro- 
ceeded, and  which  you  afterwards 
read  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time ;  bring  them  together,  and  yon 
will  at  once  perceive  how  little  the 
poem  would  have  lost,  how  much  it 
would  have  gained,  if  it  had  been  cur- 
tailed, or  rather  constructed  on  a  sim- 
pler plan.  What  care  we  for  his  Sir  Si- 
mon Bette  and  his  Guisebert  Grutt  ? 
And  of  what  avail  is  it  to  attempt, 
within  the  limits  of  a  drama,  and  under 
the  trammels  of  verse,  what  can  be 
much  better  done  in  the  freedom  and 
amplitude  of  prose  ?  Under  what  dis- 
advantages does  the  historical  play 
appear  after  the  historical  novels  of 
the  Author  of  Waverley ! 

The  author  of  Philip  van  Artevelde^ 
and  Edtuin  the  Fair,  seems  to  shrink 
from  idealizing  character,  lest  he 
should  depart  from  historic  truth.  But 
historic  truth  is  not  the  sort  of  truth 
most  essential  to  the  drama.  We  ai'o 
pleased  when  we  meet  with  it;  but  its 
presence  will  never  justify  the  author 
for  neglecting  the  higher  resources  of 
his  art.  Do  not  think,  however,  that 
in  making  this  observation  I  intend  to 
impeach  the  character  of  Philip  van 
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ArteveWe  himsdf.  Ai-tevelde  I  ad- 
mire 'Vfithout  stint,  and  without  ex- 
ception. Compare  this  character  with 
the  Wallenstein  of  Schiller,  and  you 
will  see  at  once  its  excellence.  They 
are  both  leaders  of  armies,  and  both 
men  of  reflection.  But  in  Wallenstein 
the  habit  of  self-examination  has  led 
to  an  irresolution  which  wo  feel  at 
once,  in  such  a  man,  to  be  a  degrading 
weakness,  and  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  part  he  is  playing  in  life.  It 
is  an  indecision  which,  in  spite  of  the 
philosophical  tone  it  assumes,  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  unfit  for  the  com- 
mand of  men,  or  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  a  people.  Artevelde,  too,  reflects, 
examines  himself,  pauses,  considers, 
and  his  will  is  the  servant  of  his 
thought;  but  reflection  with  him  comes 
in  aid  of  resolution,  matures  it,»esta- 
blishes  it.  He  can  discuss  with  him- 
self, whether  he  shall  pursue  a  life  of 
peaceful  retirement,  or  plunge  into  one 
of  stormy  action ;  but  having  once  made 
his  election,  he  proceeds  along  his  de- 
voted path  with  perfect  self-confi- 
dence, and  without  a  look  that  speaks 
of  retreat.  A  world  of  thought  is  still 
around  him  ;  he  carries  with  him,  at 
each  step,  his  old  habit  of  reflection — 
for  this,  no  man  who  has  once  pos- 
sessed, can  ever  relinquish — but  no- 
thing of  all  this  disturbs  or  impedes 
Mm. 

Do  not  you,  Engenius,  be  led  by 
the  cant  of  criticism  to  sacrifice  the 
real  interest  of  your  dramatis  ptrsontp. 
Some  dry  censor  will  tell  you  that 
your  Greeks  are  by  no  means  Greek, 
nor  your  Romans  Roman.  See  you 
first  that  they  are  real  men,  and  be 
not  afraid  to  throw  your  own  heart 
into  them.  Little  will  it  console 
either  yon  or  your  readers,  if,  after  you 
have  repelled  us  by  some  firigid  for- 
mal figure,  a  complimentary  critic  of 
this  school  should  propose  to  place  it 
as  a  frontispiece  to  a  new  edition  of 
Potter  or  of  Adam — applauding  you 
the  while  for  having  faithfuUy  pre- 
served the  classic  costume.  I  tell  you 
that  the  classic  costume  must  ruffle 
and  stir  with  passions  kindred  to  our 
own,  or  it  had  better  be  left  hanging 
against  the  wan.  And  what  a  decep- 
tion it  is  that  the  scholastic  imagina- 
tion is  perpetually  imposing  on  itself 
in  this  matter !  Accustomed  to  dwell 
on  tl^  points  of  difference  between 


the  men  of  one  age  and  of  aaotbov 
it  revolts  firom  admitting  the  many 
mere  points  of  resemblance  whi^ 
must  have  existed  between  tbem ;  it 
hardly  takes  into  accovint  the  great 
fund  of  humanity  common  to  them 
both.  The  politics  of  Cicero,  it  is  trnev 
would  be  unintelligible  to  one  un- 
versed in  the  constitution  and  histor7 
of  Rome ;  but  the  ambition  of  Cicerxs 
the  embarrassment  of  the  politi* 
cian,  the  meditated  treachery,  the 
boasted  independence,  the  doubt,  the 
fear,  the  hesitation, — all  this  will  be 
better  studied  in  a  living  House  of 
Commons,  than  in  all  the  manuscripCa 
of  the  Vatican.  Sacrifice  nothing  of 
what  you  know  to  be  the  substantial 
interest  of  your  piece,  to  what  these 
ontics  call  the  colour  of  the  age,  which, 
after  all,  is  nothing  better  than  one 
guess  amongst  many  at  historic  troth. 
Schiller  fell  a  victim,  in  one  or  twa 
instances,  to  this  sort  of  criticism,  and, 
in  obedience  to  it,  contradicted  the 
natural  bias  of  his  genins.  In  his 
Wilhehn  Tell,  instead  of  the  hero  of 
liberty  and  of  Switzerland,  he  ha^ 
given  us  little  more  than  a  sturdy 
peasant,  who,  in  destroying  Gessler^ 
follows  only  a  personal  revenge,  and 
feels  the  remorse  of  a  eommoB 
assassin.  If  this  were  historic  trBth^ 
it  was  not  the  part  of  the  poet  to  be 
the  first  to  discover  and  proclaim  it. 
Was  he  to  degrade  the  character  be- 
low the  rank  which  ordinary  historiana 
assigned  to  it  ?  We  do  not  want  a 
drama  to  frame  the  portrait  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire farmer;  it  is  the  place,  if 
place  there  is,  for  the  representation 
of  the  higher  forms  of  humanity. 

After  taking  note  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  drama  and  the  novel, 
it  were  well — O  author  that  will  be  I 
-^to  take  note  of  thyself,  and  observe 
what  manner  of  tident  is  strongest 
within  thee.  There  are  twa  d^crip- 
tions  of  men  of  genius.  The  one  are 
men  of  genins  in  virtue  of  their  owb 
quick  feelings  and  intense  reflection  7 
they  have  imagination,  but  it  is  chiefly 
kindled  by  their  own  personal  eme- 
tions :  they  write  from  the  inspiratioii 
of  their  own  hearts;  tiiey  see  the 
worid  in  the  height  of  their  own  joye 
and  afiiictions.  These  amiable  egotists 
fill  all  nature  with  the  voice  of  theiv 
own  plaints,  and  they  have  ever  a 
tangled  skein  of  their  own  peodiar 
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thoughts  to  imraTel  amd  to  rayel 
again.  The  second  order  of  men  of 
genius,  albeit  they  are  not  deficient  in 
keen  susceptibility  or  profound  reflec- 
tion, see  the  world  outstretched  before 
them,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  impartial 
l^ht  of  heaven;  they  understand,  they 
master  it;  they  turn  the  great  globe 
round  under  the  sun ;  they  make  their 
own  mimic  variations  after  its  strange 
and  varied  pattern.  Nowyoumusttake 
rank,  high  or  low,  amongst  this  second 
order  of  men  of  genius,  if  you  are  to 
prosper  in  the  land  of  fiction  and 
romance.  Pr^y,  do  you — as  I  half 
suspect — do  you,  when  sitting  do^vn 
to  sketch  out  some  budding  romance, 
find  that  you  have  filled  your  paper 
with  the  analysis  of  a  character  or  a 
sentiment,  and  that  you  have  risen 
from  your  desk  without  relating  a 
single  incident,  or  advancing  your 
story  beyond  the  first  attitude,  the 
first  pose  of  your  hero?  If  so,  I  doubt 
of  your  aptitude  for  the  novel.  I 
know  that  you  have  some  noble 
ideas  of  elevating  the  standard  of  the 
romance,  and,  by  retarding  and  sub- 
duing the  interest  of  the  narrative,  to 
make  this  combine  with  more  elabo- 
rate beauties,  and  more  subtle  thought, 
that  has  been  hitherto  considered  as 
legitimately  appertaining  to  the  novej. 
I  like  the  idea — I  should  rejoice  to 
see  it  executed;  but  x>ardon  me,  if  the 
very  circumstance  of  you  being  pos- 
sessed with  this  idea,  leads  me  to 
augur  ill  of  you  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 
You  have  not  love  enough  for  your 
story,  nor  sufficient  confidence  in  it. 
You  are  afraid  of  every  sentence  which 
has  in  it  no  peculiar  beauty  of  diction 
or  of  sentiment.  A  novelist  must  be 
Kberal  of  letter-press,  must  feel  no 
remorse  at  leading  us  down,  page 
after  page,  destitute  of  all  other 
merit  than  that  of  conducting  us  to 
his  derumement:  he  writes  not  by 
sentences  ;  takes  no  account  of  para- 
graphs ;  he  strides  from  chapter  to 
chapter,  from  volume  to  volume. 

•' Verfly,"  I  think  I  hear  you  say, 
"you  are  the  most  consolatory  of 
counsellors ;  yon  advise  me  to  com- 
mence with  the  drama — ^but  with  no 
prospect  of  success — in  order  to  prepare 
myself  for  a  failure  in  the  novel ! " 

My  dearEugenius,  you  shall  not  fafl. 
Ton  shall  write  a  very  powerful,  excit- 
ing, affecting  romance.    Pray,  do  not 


be  too  severe  upon  our  sensibilities,  do 
not  put  us  on  the  rack  more  than  ig 
absolutely  necessary.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me — and  I  am  glad  to  havd 
this  opportunity  of  unburdening  my 
heart  upon  the  point— it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  some- 
thing harharmta  in  that  torture  of  the 
sympathies  in  which  the  novelist  de- 
lights, and  which  his  reader,  it  mast 
be  supposed,  finds  peculiarly  grateful. 
It  really  reminds  me  of  that  pleasure 
which  certain  savages  are  said  to 
take  in  cutting  themselves  with 
knives,  and  inflicting  other  wounds 
upon  themselves  when  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  I  have  myself 
often  flung  away  the  work  of  fiction, 
when  it  seemed  bent  upon  raising  my 
sympathies  only  to  torture  them. 
Pray,  spare  us  when  you,  in  your 
time,  shall  have  become  a  potent 
magician.  Follow  the  example  of  the 
poets,  who,  when  they  bear  the  sword, 
yet  hide  it  in  such  a  clustre  of  laurels 
that  its  shai*pness  is  not  seen. 

To  take  a  very  common  instance— 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  cata- 
strophe of  a  romance  must  be  inevi- 
tably postponed,  that  suspense  must 
be  prolonged,  and  that  the  two  lovers 
whose  fate  we  have  become  interested 
in,  cannot  possibly  be  made  happy  in 
the  first  or  even  in  the  second  volume. 
But  the  expedients  employed  to  delay 
this  term  of  felicity,  are  sometimes 
such  as  the  laVs  of  a  civilized  society 
ought  really  to  proscribe.  I  will 
mention  the  first  example  that  occurs 
to  me,  though  yomr  better  memory 
will  (firectly  suggest  many  more  strik- 
ing and  more  flagrant.  It  is  taken 
fro«i  the  woi^  of  no  mean  artist; 
indeed,  none  but  a  writer  of  more  or 
less  talent  could  inflict  this  gratuitous 
anguish  upon  us.  In  the  novel  of 
Rienzi,  a  young  nobleman,  Adriui^ 
goes  to  Florence,  at  that  time  visited 
by  the  plague,  ,to  seek  his  betrothed 
Irene,  sister  of  the  Tribune.  Fatigue, 
the  extreme  heat,  and  his  own  dread- 
frd  anxiety,  have  thrown  him  into  a 
fBver,  and  he  sinks  down  in  the  pnbMc 
thoroughfare.  It  is  Irene  herself  who 
rushes  to  his  assistance.  Every  one 
else  avoids  him,  thinking  him  strack 
by  the  pkgne.  She  and  a  benevolent 
finar  convey  him,  still  in  a  state  of 
nnconscieusness,  into  an  empty  and 
deserted  i^hifiA  Tw^kJa.  ^^w^V5> 
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of  which  there  were  many  at  that  time 
in  Florence.    She  tends  him,  nurses 
him  day  and  night,  aided  only  by  the 
same  pious  and  charitable  friar.    In 
his  delirium  he  raves  of  that  Irene 
who  is  standing  by  his  head,   and 
who  thus  learns  that  it  is  to  seek  her 
he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  horrors 
of  the  plague.    At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  friar,  who  had  administered 
to  the  patient  some  healing  draught, 
tells  her,  on  leaving,  that  Adrian  will 
shortly  fall  into  a  sound  slumber — 
that  this  will  be  the  crisis  of  his  fever 
— that  he  will  cither  wake  from  this 
Bleep  restored  to  consciousness  and 
health,  or  will  sink  under  his  malady. 
Adrian  falls  accordingly  into  a  sound 
sleep,  Irene  watching   by  his  side. 
Now  we  know  that  the  patient  is  do- 
ing well,  and  our  hearts  have  been 
sedulously  prepared   for  the  happy 
interview  that  is  promised  us,  when, 
on  awaking,  he  will  see  beside  him  the 
loved  Irene  whom  he  has  been  seek- 
ing, and  recognise  in  her  the  saviour 
of  his  life.    But  this  sleep  lasts  longer 
than  Irene  had  anticipated ;  she  be- 
comes alarmed,  and  goes  away  to  seek 
the  friar.    The  moment  she  has  left 
the  room,  Adrian  wakes ! — finds  him- 
self well  and  alone — there  is  no  one 
to  tell  him  who  it  is  that  has  pre- 
served his  life ;  nor  has  Irene,  it  seems, 
left  any  trace  of  her  presence.    He 
sallies  forth  again  into  the  city  of  the 
plague  to  seek  her,  andlshe  is  destined 
to  return   to    the  empty  chamber  1 
Taken  to  a  hideous  sort  of  charnel- 
house,  Adrian  is  shown  the  body  of  a 
female  clad  in  a  mantle  that  had  once 
been  Ircne^s,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
the  corpse  of  her  who,  for  the  last 
three  days  and  nights,  has  been  tend- 
ing on  him.    I  recollect  that,  when  I 
came  to  this  part  of  the  novel,  I  threw 
the  book  down,  and  stalked  for  five 
minutes  indignantly  about  the  room, 
exclaiming  that  it  was  cruel — bar- 
barous— savage,  to  be  sporting  thus 
with  human  sympathies.   To  be  sure, 
I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  the  author, 
that,  after  exhaling  my  rage  in  this 
manner,  I  again  took  up  the  novel, 
and  read  on  to  the  end. 

^  I  do  beseech  you,  Eugenins,  do  not 
give  us  a  philosophical  novel.  Every 
work  of  art  of  a  high  order  will,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  be  philosophi- 
^\  there  will  be  philosophy  there 


for  those  who  can  penetoite  it,  aad 
sometimes  the  reader  will  gather  a 
profounder  and  juster  meaning,  than 
the  author  himself  detected  in  his  fic- 
tion.   I  mean,  of  course,  t^ose  woits 
where  some  theory  or  some  dogma  is 
expressly  taught,  where   a  vein  of 
scholastic,  or  political,  or  ethical  mat- 
ter alternates  with  a  vein  of  narrative 
and  fictitious  matter.    I  dislike  the 
whole  genus.  Either  one  is  interested 
in  your  story,  and  then  yonr  philo- 
sophy is  a  bore ;  or  one  is  not  inte- 
rested in  it,  and  then  yonr  philosophy 
can  gain  no  currency  by  being  tacked 
to  it.     Suppose  the   narrative  and 
didactic   portions   of  such    a    book 
equally  good,  it  is  still  essentially  two 
books  in  one,  and  should  be  read  once 
for  the  story,  and  once  without.    We 
are  repeatedly  told  that  people  are 
induced  to  peruse,  in  the  shape  of  a 
novel,  what  they  would  have  avoided 
as  dry  and  uninteresting  in  the  shape 
of  an  essay.   Pray,  can  you  get  people 
to  take  knowledge,  as  yon  get  children 
to  take  physic,  without  knowing  what 
it  is  they  swallow  ?  So  that  the  powder 
was  in  the  jelly,  and  the  jelly  goes 
down   the  throat,  the  business,    in 
the  one  case,  is  done.    But  I  rather 
think,  in  gaining  knowledge,  one  most 
taste  t/ie  powder;  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  Really,  the  manner  in  which  these 
good  nurses  of  the  public  talk  of  pass- 
ing off  their  wisdom  upon  us,  reminds 
ns  of  the  old  and  approved  fashion  in 
which  Paddy  passes  his  bad  shilling, 
by  slipping  it  between   two  sonnd 
penny  pieces.    To  be  sure  it  is  but 
twopence  after  all,  and  he  gets  neither 
more  nor  less  than  his  twopenny- 
worth  of  intoxication,  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  his  shilling  into  cir- 
culation.   Just  such  a  circulation  of 
wisdom  may  we  expect  from  novels 
which  are  to  teach  philosophy,  and 
politics,  and  political  economy,  and  I 
know  not  what  else.    But  such  works 
have  succeeded,  you  will  tell   me. 
What  shall  I  say  to  Tremainef — ^wbat 
to  Coningsby?    In  Tremaine^  so  far 
as  I  remember,  the  didactic  portion 
had  sunk  like  a  sort  of  sediment,  and 
being  collected  into  a  dense  mass  in 
the   third  volume,  could   easily  be 
avoided.    As  to  Coningsby^  I  deny 
that  it  any  where  calls  upon  the  reader 
for  much  exercise  of  his  reflective 
powers.    The  novel  has  ^qgie  spark- 
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ling  scenes  written  in  the  vivacious 
manner  of  onr  neighbonrs,  the  French, 
and  these  we  read.  Some  Eton  boys 
talk  politics,  and  as  thej  talk  just  as 
boys  should  talk,  their  prattle  is  easily 
tolerated.  Besides,  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  caprice  of  fashion,  nor 
for  those  adventitious  circumstances 
whith  give  currency  to  books,  and 
which  may  sometimes  compel  us  all 
io  read  what  none  of  us  heartily  ad« 
mires. 

Certainly,  if  I  were  admitted  to  the 
connsela  of  a  novelist,  I  should  never 
have  finished  with  my  Ust  of  griev* 
ances,  my  entreaties,  and  depreca- 
tions. I  wUl  not  inflict  it  upon  yon. 
But  there  is  one  little  request  I  can- 
not help  making  even  to  a  novelist  in 
embryo.  I  have  been  annoyed  beyond 
measure  at  the  habit  onr  writers  of 
fiction  have  fallen  into,  of  throwing 
their  heroes  perpetually  into  a  sort  of 
swoon  or  delirium,  or  state  of  half 
conscionsness.  That  a  heroine  should 
occasionally  faint,  and  so  permit  the 
author  to  cany  her  quietly  off  the 
stage — this  is  an  old  expedient,  natu- 
ral and  allowable.  What  I  complain 
of  is,  that  whenever  the  passions  of 
the  hero  himself  rise  to  a  certain  pitch ; 
or  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  plot 
require  him  to  do  one  thing,  whilst 
both  his  reason  and  his  feelings  would 
plainly  lead  him  to  do  another — ^he  is 
immediately  thrown  into  a  state  of 
half  frenzy,  has  a  ^^  vague  conscious- 
ness*^ of  something  or  other,  makes 
a  complete  nightmare  of  the  business; 
is  cast,  in  short,  into  a  state  of  cama^ 
in  which  the  author  can  carry  him 
hither  and  thither,  and  communicate 
to  him  whatever  impulse  he  pleases. 
In  this  sort  of  dream  he  raves  and  re- 
solves, he  fights  or  he  flies,  and  then 
wakes  to  ji  confused  memory  of  just 
what  the  author  thinks  fit  to  call  to 
his  recollection.  It  is  very  interesting 
and  edifying,  truly,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  an  irrational  puppet  I 
I  do  beg  of  you,  when  you  take  up  the 
functions  of  the  novelist,  not  to  dis- 
tribnte  this  species  of  intoxication 
amongst  your  dramatis  personts^  more 
largely  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Keep  them  in  a  rational  state  as  long 
as  you  can.  Depend  upon  it  they  wiU 
not  grow  more  mteresting  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approximate  to  madmen 
4)r  idiots. 


And  so,  dear  Eugenius,  you  are  re- 
solved, at  all  events,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  be  the  author!  This  is  de- 
cided. What  was  that  desperate 
phrase  I  once  heard  you  utter — ^you 
would  strike  one  blow,  though  you  put 
your  whole  life  into  the  stroke,  and 
died  upon  the  broken  sword ! 

Ah!  but  one  does  not  die  upon  the 
broken  sword;  one  has  to  live  on. 
Would  that  I  could  dissuade  yon  from 
this  inky  pestilence  I  This  poetizing 
spirit,  which  gives  all  life  so  much 
significance  to  the  imagination^  strikes 
it  with  sterility  in  every  thing  which 
should  beget  or  prosper  a  personal 
career.  It  opens  the  heart — true,  but 
keeps  it  open  ;  it  closes  in  on  nothing 
— shuts  in  nothing  for  itself.  It  is  an 
open  heart,  and  the  sunshine  enters 
there,  and  the  bird  alights  there;  but 
nothing  retains  them,  and  the  light 
and  the  song  depart  as  freely  as  they 
came.  Yon  lose  the  spring  of  action, 
and  forfeit  the  easy  intercourse  with 
the  world ;  for,  believe  me,  however 
you  struggle  against  it,  so  long  as  you 
live  a  poet,  wBl  you  feel  yourself  a 
stranger  or  a  child  amongst  men.  And 
all  for  what  ?  I  have  that  confidence 
in  your  talent,  that  I  am  sure  youwiH 
make  no  ridiculous  failures.  What 
you  write  for  fame,  will  be  far  supe- 
rior to  what  others  write  for  popularity. 
But  these  will  attain  their  end,  and 
you,  with  far  more  merit,  will  be  only 
known  as  having  failed.  And  know 
you  not  that  men  revenge  on  medio- 
crity the  praise  extorted  from  them 
by  indisputable  celebrity  P  It  is  a 
crime  to  be  above  the  vulgar,  and  yet 
not  overawe  the  vulgar.  Thei*e  are 
a  few  great  names  they  cannot  refuse 
to  extol ;  men  of  genuine  merit,  of  a 
larger  merit  than  they  can  measure, 
who  yet  cannot  confessedly  approach 
to  these  select  few,  they  treat  with 
derision  and  contempt. 

But  suppose  the  most  complete 
success  that  you  can  rationally  expect 
— ^what  have  you  done  ?  You  have 
added  one  work  of  art  the  more  to  a 
literature  already  so  rich,  that  the  life 
of  a  man  can  hardly  exhaust  it ;  so 
rich,  that  it  is  compelled  to  drop  by 
the  way,  as  booty  it  cannot  preserve, 
what  in  another  literature,  or  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  own  career,  would 
have  been  considered  invaluable  trea- 
sure. 
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But  the  question  of  success  or  ftil- 
«re  is  not,  after  all,  the  first  or  most 
important  to  your  happiness.  Could 
the  hope  of  literary  fame,  could  the 
passion  for  it,  could  the  esteem  even 
of  its  possession,  keep  a  steady  place 
in  your  mind,  there  were  but  little 
danger  in  admitting  this  species  of 
ambition  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  your 
house.  But,  alas!  whilst  it  is  the 
most  tenacious,  it  is  also  the  most 
fluctuating  of  passions.  It  rises  all 
radiant  with  the  moraing,  and  before 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  it  forsakes 
jou,  and  the  bright  world  at  your 
feet  is  as  a  glittering  desert.  But  if 
you  should  make  good  resolutions  to 
reform  and  eject  your  tyrant,  it  will 
not  fail  to  return  before  the  night  de- 
scends, to  dash  and  confound  them. 

I  remember  meeting  somewhere 
with  the  complaint  of  a  young  poet 
who  had  made  trial  of  his  muse  and 
failed ;  the  style  was  perhaps  some- 
what qnamt,  but  it  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  and  I  copied  it  out. 
I  will  transcribe  it  for  your  edifica- 
tion, and  so  conclude  this  wandering 
epistle.  You  must  not  ask  me  for 
the  title  of  the  book,  for  I  am  not 
fiure  that  I  could  give  it  you  correctly. 
Besides,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  the 
work  I  know  is  out  of  print. 

"  I  could  do  better,**  says  the  poet 
in  reply  to  his  friend,  who  had  been 
suggesting  the  usual  consolations  and 
lenitives  applicable  to  the  case,  '*  but  I 
•could  not  so  far  excel  wliat  I  have 
written,  as  to  make  all  the  difference 
between  obscurity  and  fame.  It  is  not 
a  brief  and  tolerated  existence  in  the 
world  of  letters  that  can  be  a  sanction 
and  motive  to  my  endeavours;  and 
since  a  noble  immortality  is  denied  me, 
I  am  willing  to  sink  at  once  into  obli- 
vion. The  sentence  has  been  passed. 
I  have  not  that  obstinacy  of  hope  which 
can  make  an  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
posterity.  My  labours  have  been  futile 
— my  whole  being  has  been  an  error — 
my  life  is  without  aim  or  meaning. 

*'  I  sought  it  not,"  continued  the  dis- 
appointed  bard,  "  I  sought  not  this  gift 
of  poesy — I  despised  not  the  ruder  toils 
of  existence — I  strove  to  pursue  them, 
but  I  strove  in  vain.  I  could  not  walk 
Jilong  this  earth  'with  the  busy  forward 
tread  of  other  men.  The  fair  wonder 
detained  and  withheld  me.  Flowers  om 
their  slender  stalks  could  prove  an 
hindrance  in  my  path  3  the  light  acacia 


would  ffiiig  the  barrifr  of  iU  beaidbf 
across  my  way;  the  ^w-thongktoi 
stream  would  bend  me  to  its  windi^^ 
current  Was  it  fault  of  nuBe  thai  il 
nature  was  replete  with  feefing  that 
compassed  and  enthnJled  me  ?  On  tiie 
surface  of  the  lake  at  even-tide^  there 
lay  how  sweet  a  sadness !  Hope  visited 
me  from  the  blue  hills.  There  was  per- 
petual revelry  of  thoiig;lit  amidst  tke 
clouds,  and  in  the  wide  cope  of  heaves. 
Tins  passion  of  the  poet  came  to  me^ 
not  knowing  what  it  was.  It  came  As 
gift  of  tranqiiil  skies,  and  was  breathed 
by  playful  sephyrs,  and  feU  on  me,  with 
many  a  serene  influence,  from  the  hriglft 
and  silent  stars. 

*'  I  saw  others  pvsniag  and  enjoying 
the  varied  prosperity  of  life — ^I  felt  as 
envy  at  their  success,  and  no  participa- 
tion in  their  desires.  I  could  not  csl 
in  and  limit  my  mind  to  the  eoneeras  si 
a  personal  welfare.  I  had  leaned  mj 
ear  unto  the  earth,  and  beard  the  best* 
ing  of  her  mighty  hearty  and  the  mor- 
mur  of  her  mysteries,  and  my  ^nrit  loit 
its  fitness  for  any  selfish  aim  or  narrow 
purpose.  I  stood  forth  to  be  the  inter* 
prcter  of  his  onvn  word  to  man.  Alss! 
I  myself  am  but  one — the  poorest — of 
the  restless  and  craving  multitode. 

"  Gone !  gone  for  ever !  is  the  plea- 
sant hope  that  danced  before  me  on  mv 
path,  with  feet  that  never  wearied,  and 
timbrel  that  never  paused!  Oh,  gay 
illusion !  whither  hast  thou  led  me  ?  and 
to  what  desolation  has  the  music  of  thy 
course  conducted  ?  I  am  laden,  as  ft 
were,  with  the  fruitage  of  cultivated 
affections,  but  I  myself  am  forlorn  and 
disregarded.  I  kindle  with  innumerabis 
sympathies,  but  am  shut  out  for  ever 
from  social  endearments — from  the  sweet 
relationships  that  make  happy  the  homes 
of  other  men.  I  am  faint  with  love  cf 
the  beautiful,  and  my  heart  pants  with 
an  unclaimed  devotion — but  who  may 
love  the  poet  in  his  poverty  ?  '* 

Tlio  disappointed  bard,  who,  I 
should  mention,  was  an  Italian,  re- 
solves to  quit  Eome,  and  books,  and 
meditations;  he  goes  to  a  seapoit 
town,  becomes  a  mariner,  and  is  soon 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captaiA  of  a 
small  trading  vessel.  The  same  friend 
to  whom  he  had  poured  out  the  la- 
mentation I  have  already  transcribed, 
encoimtcrs  him  in  this  new  character, 
and  he  then  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  himself: — 

*'  1  worked  hard  with  the  JBeii» 
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stadied  difigently  with  the  captain.  One 
voyage  to  the  Lerant  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  second;  I  gained  experi- 
ence; I  have  earned  promotion — go 
to^I  have  earned  money !  Here  I  am, 
master  of  this  vessel,  which  shall  carry 
you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  or  the 
port  of  Genoa." 

''  Then  yon  have  quite  merged  the 
poet  in  the  sailor?"  said  his  compa- 
nion. 

"  Quite !  quite !  These  hands  are 
hard,"  replied  the  poet,  gaily  exhibiting 
his  swarthy  palms ;  "  they  have  tugged 
at  other  than  the  cordage  of  a  lyre.  \, 
who  used  to  harden  the  pasnng  doads 
with  many  a  pensive  sentiment,  now 
ask  of  them  what  weather  they  predict 
I,  who  was  wont  to  give  a  thowaad  ut- 
teraaoet  te  the  winds  of  heaven,  ettqnire 
from  idiat  point  of  the  ooBtpaas  they 
are  Uowbg.  I,  wlio  leoukl  never  behold 
the  oeean  without  lapring  into  dreamy 
emotiens  or  endless  speculationa,  now 
study  its  tides,  and  sound  its  shidlowa^ 
aad  know  it  as  the  high-road  I  travel 
00.  Tes,"  he  continued,  pacing  the 
deck  with  animation,  "  I  am  no  longer 
that  commiserated  mortal,  whose  mu- 
siog  gait  marks  him  out  for  the  mingled 
ridicule  and  compassion  of  all  obser- 
vers; who  burns  with  a  passion  for 
bme  which  renders  him  at  once  the 
most  solitary  and  the  most  dependent 
of  men.  Me — I  belong  to  the  multitude 
—I  am  one  of  themselves.  They  can- 
not point  the  finger  at  me.  I  am 
released  from  that  needless  necessity 
to  distingmA  myself  from  others — ^from 
that  pledge,  given  unsought  to  a  heed- 
Ins  world,  to  leave  behind  an  enduring 
nemento  of  ny  existence.  I  can  be 
fined  with  daily  life,  as  with  daily  bread. 
Life  is  indeed  a  freedom — I  can  give  nM 
to  death." 

''  I  think,"  said  his  friend  with  a 


smile,  "  I  trace  something  of  the  leaven 
of  poetry  even  in  this  description  of 
your  unpoetized  condition.  Fear  yoa 
not  that  the  old  fever  will  return  ?  " 

'^  No ;  I  resist — I  fly  from  all  temp- 
tation. If  leaning,  perchance,  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  looking  down  on 
the  troubled  water,  my  mind  grows 
troubled  also  with  agitated  thoughts,  I 
start  from  the  insidious  posture.  I  find 
something  to  tug — to  haul.  A  rope  is 
tlirown  to  me,  and  I  am  saved !  Or  I 
seize  the  rudder — I  grasp  its  handle, 
grown  smooth  by  its  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  human  palm — aad,  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  a  mag^  in  its  touch 
that  brings  me  back  instantiy  to  the 
actual  world  of  man*«  wants  and  of 
man's  energies.  I  feel  ray  feet  press 
firm  upon  the  boarded  deck;  I  look 
out  and  around  me ;  and  my  eye  sur* 
veys,  and  my  ear  listens  to  the  plain 
and  serviceable  realities  of  this  our 
habitable  globe." 

This  seems  like  a  case  of  care.  Bnt 
the  symptoms  were  deceptive.  The 
next  titae  we  meet  the  poet-sailor  be 
has  embarked  all  he  possessed  in  an 
expedition  of  discovery  in  the  new- 
world  which  had  recently  been  laid 
open  by  Colwnbiu ;  and  this^  not  from 
love  of  gain,  nor  love  of  sdence,  nor 
even  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  but 
pnrel J  from  the  restlessness  of  a  spirit 
idiich,  ejected  from  its  home  in  the 
woiid  of  thought,  conld  never  find 
another  amongst  diose  ^*  serviceabie 
realities  "  of  life,  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  applaud.  He  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  Genoa,  aad  was 
never  h«ud  of  afterwards.  The  moral 
of  whidi  is,  that  yon  take  timely 
warning,  Engemns,  lest  yom:  poetic 
caltnre  end  in  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  New  Sonth  Wales  L 
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TTave  I  not  in  my  time  beard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 

Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 

Have  I  not  hoard  itreat  ordnance  in  the  field. 

And  UeaTen's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 

Load  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  " 

SUAKftHKARB. 


The  speech  of  the  Opposition 
leader  decided  the  question.  No 
man  on  his  side  would  venture  be- 
yond the  line  which  he  had  dra^\Ti ; 
and  the  resolutions  of  Government 
were  triumphantly  carried,  after  a 
brief  appeal  from  me  to  the  loyalty 
and  manliness  of  the  House^  I 
placed  before  them  the  undeniable  in- 
tention of  the  cabinet  to  promote  the 
public  prosperity,  the  immeasurable 
value  of  unanimity  in  the  parliament 
to  produce  confidence  in  the  people, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for 
which  England  and  L*eland  were  con- 
tending with  the  enemy  of  Europe. 
Those  sentiments  were  received  with 
loud  approval — my  language  was  con- 
tinually echoed  during  the  debate, 
I  was  congratulated  on  all  sides ;  and 
this  night  of  expectaney  and  alann 
closed  in  a  success  which  relieved  me 
from  all  future  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
the  Government. 

The  House  broke  up  earlier  than 
usual ;  and,  to  cool  the  fever  which  the 
events  of  the  night  had  produced  in 
my  veins,  I  rambled  into  one  of  the 
spacious  squares  which  add  so  much 
to  the  ornament  of  that  fine  city. 
The  night  was  serene,  the  air  blew 


fresh  and  flower-breathing  from  the 
walks,  the  stars  shone  in  their  lustre, 
and  I  felt  all  the  power  of  nature  to 
soothe  the  troubled  spirit.  Some  of 
the  fashionable  inhabitants  of  the  sm*- 
rounding  houses  had  been  induced  by 
the  fineness  of  the  night  to  prolong 
their  promenade ;  and  the  light  laugh, 
and  the  sound  of  pleasant  voices, 
added  to  the  touching  and  simple 
charm  of  the  scene.  A  gronp  had 
stopped  round  a  player  on  the  guitar, 
with  which  he  made  a  tolerable  ac- 
companiment to  some  foreign  songs. 
My  car  was  caught  by  a  chorus  which  I 
had  often  heard  among  the  French 
peasantry,  and  I  joined  in  the  ap- 
plause. The  minstrel  was  ragged 
and  pale,  and  had  evidently  met  with 
no  small  share  of  the  buffets  of  for- 
tune ;  but,  cheered  by  our  approval, 
he  volunteered  to  sing  the  masterpiece 
of  his  collection — "  The  Rising  of  the 
Vcnd($e" — the  rally  ing-song  of  the  in- 
suiTcction,  a  performance  chanted  by 
the  Vendean  army  in  the  field,  by  the 
Yendean  peasant  in  his  cottage,  and 
which  he  now  gave  us  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  had  fought 
and  suffered  in  the  cause. 


The  Rising  of  the  Vendee. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  sweet  the  summer  air. 
And  brightly  shone  the  summer  sun  upon  the  day  of  prayer ; 
And  silver-sweet  the  village  bells  o'er  mount  and  valley  toird, 
And  in  the  church  of  St  Florent  were  gathered  young  and  old. 
When  rushing  down  the  woodland  hill,  in  fiery  haste  was  seen, 
With  panting  steed  and  bloody  spur,  a  noble  Angevin. 
And  bounding  on  the  sacred  floor,  he  gave  his  feaiful  cry, — 
Up,  up  for  France !  the  time  is  come,  for  France  to  live  or  die. 
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"  Your  Queen  is  in  the  dungeon ;  your  King  is  in  his  gore ;  - 
On  Paris  waves  the  flag  of  death,  the  fiery  Tricolor ; 
Your  nobles  in  their  ancient  halls  are  hunted  down  and  slain. 
In  convent  cells  aad  holy  ahiines  the  blood  is  pour'd  like  rain. 
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The  peasant^s  vine  is  rooted  up,  his  cottage  given  to  flame, 
His  son  is  to  the  scaffold  sent,  his  daughter  sent  to  shame  ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  hate  in  heart,  the  rebel  host  is  nigh. 
Up,  up  for  France  I  the  time  is  come,  for  France  to  live  or  die/* 

That  livelong  night  the  horn  was  heard,  from  Orleans  to  Anion, 

And  pour'd  from  all  their  quiet  fields  our  shepherds  bold  ana  true ;  ■ 

Along  the  pleasant  banks  of  Loire  shot  up  the  beacon-fires. 

And  many  a  torch  was  blazing  bright  on  Lucon^s  stately  spires ; 

The  midnight  cloud  was  fiush^d  with  flame  that  hung  o'er  Parthenaye, 

The  blaze  that  shone  o'er  proud  Brissac  was  like  the  breaking  day ; 

Till  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  the  loyal  beacons  shone, 

Like  shooting-stars,  from  haughty  Nantz  to  sea-begirt  Olonne. 

And  through  the  night,  on  foot  and  horse,  the  sleepless  summons  flew, 
And  morning  saw  the  Lily-flag  wide  waving  o'er  Poitou ; 
And  many  an  andent  musketoon  was  taken  from  the  wall, 
And  many  a  jovial  hunter's  steed  was  hamess'd  in  the  stall ; 
And  many  a  noble's  armoury  gave  up  the  sword  and  spear. 
And  many  a  bride,  and  many  a  babe,  was  left  with  kiss  and  tear ; 
And  many  a  homely  peasant  bade  "  farewell"  to  his  old  *^  dame;** 
As  in  the  days,  when  France's  king  unfurl'd  the  Oriflame. 

There,  leading  his  bold  marksmen,  rode  the  eagle-eyed  Lescnre, 

And  dark  Stoffiet,  who  flies  to  fight  as  falcon  to  the  lure ; 

And  fearless  as  the  lion  roused,  but  gentle  as  the  lamb, 

Came^  marching  at  his  people's  head,  the  brave  and  good  Bonchamps. 

Charette,  where  honour  was  the  prize,  the  hero  sure  to  win  ; 

And  there,  with  Henri  Quatre's  plume,  the  young  Bochejaquelin. 

And  there,  in  peasant  speech  and  garb-— the  terror  of  the  foe, 

A  noble  made  by  Heaven's  own  hand,  the  great  Cathelineau. 

We  march'd  by  tens  of  thousands,  we  march'd  through  day  and  night, 
The  Lily  standard  in  our  front,  like  Israel's  holy  light. 
Around  us  rush'd  the  rebels,  as  the  wolf  upon  the  sheep. 
We  burst  upon  their  columns,  as  the  lion  roused  from  sleep ; 
We  tore  th^  bayonets  from  then*  hands,  we  slew  them  at  their  guns. 
Their  boasted  horsemen  flew  like  chaff  before  our  forest-sons ; 
That  eve  we  heap'd  their  baggage  high  their  lines  of  dead  between. 
And  in  the  centre  blazed  to  heaven  theur  blood-dyed  Guillotine ! 

In  vain  they  hid  their  heads  in  walls ;  we  rush'd  on  stout  Thenar, — 

What  cared  we  for  its  shot  or  shell,  for  battlement  or  bar  ? 

We  burst  its  gates ;  then,  like  the  wind,  we  rush'd  on  Fontenayc — 

We  saw  its  flag  at  morning's  light,  'twas  ours  by  setting  day. 

We  cmsh'd,  like  ripen'd  grapes,  Montreuil,  we  tore  down  old  Vetier — 

We  charged  them  with  our  naked  breasts,  and  took  them  with  a  cheer. 

Well  hnnt  the  robbers  through  the  land,  from  Seine  to  sparkling  Rhone. 

Now,  "  Here's  a  health  to  all  we  love.    Our  King  shall  have  his  own." 


This  song  had  an  interest  for  me, 
independent  of  the  spirit  of  the  per- 
former. It  revived  recollections  of 
the  noblest  scene  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  faithful  fortitude  since  the 
days  of  chivalry.  I  heard  in  it  the 
names  of  all  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Royalist  army — ^names  which  nothing 
but  the  deepest  national  ingratitude 
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wiU  ever  suffer  France  to  forget ;  and 
it  gave  a  glance  at  the  succession  of 
those  gallant  exploits  by  which  the 
heroic  peasantry  and  gentlemen  of 
Anjou  and  Poitou  had  gained  their 
imperishable  distinction. 

But  the  streets  of  a  capital,  itself 
almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  were  not 
the  scene  for  indulging  in  romance 
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by  starlight ;  and  one  of  tlie  patrols 
of  soldiery,  then  going  its  rounds, 
suddenly  ordered  the  group  to  dis- 
perse. The  Frenchman,  unluckily, 
attempted  to  apologise  for  his  own 
appearance  on  the  spot;  and  the 
attempt  perplexed  the  matter  still 
more.  The  times  were  suspicious^ 
and  a  foreigner,  and  of  all  foreigners 
a  Gaul,  caught  under  cover  of  night 
singing  songs  of  which  the  sergeant 
could  not  comprehend  a  syllabic,  was 
a  personage  in  every  way  formed  for 
the  guard-house.  The  startled  French- 
man's exclamations  and  wrath  at 
discovering  this  purpose,  only  made 
the  sergeant  more  positive ;  and  he 
was  marched  off  as  a  traitor  convicted 
of  guitar- playing  and  other  traitorous 
qualities. 

I  interposed,  but  my  interposition 
was  in  vain.  My  person  was  un- 
known to  the  man  in  authority  ;  and 
I  was  evidently,  from  the  frown  of 
the  sergeant,  regarded  as  little  better 
than  an  accomplice.  My  only  re- 
source was  to  follow  the  party  to  the 
guard-house,  and  see  the  officer  of  the 
night.  But  he  was  absent ;  and  half- 
laughing  at  the  singular  effect  of  the 
report  in  the  morning,  that  I  had 
been  arrested  as  the  fellow-conspirator 
of  a  French  mendicant,  I  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  explain  my 
position  by  a  message  to  the  next 
magistrate.  But  this  request  only 
thickened  the  perplexity.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  desk  to  write,  the  pri- 
soner bounded  towards  me  with  a 
wild  outcry,  flung  his  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  plunging  his  hand  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  very  wayworn 
costume,  at  length  drew  out  a  large 
letter,  which  he  held  forth  to  me  with 
a  gtsture  of  triumph.  The  sergeant 
looked  graver  still ;  his  responsibility 
was  more  heavily  involved  by  the 
despatch,  which  he  intercepted  on  the 
spot,  and  proceeded  to  examine,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  envelope  was  con- 
cerned. He  and  his  guard  pored  over 
it  in  succession.  Still  it  was  unin- 
telligible. It  was  a  mysterious  affair 
altogether.  The  Frenchman  and  I 
bogged  equally  in  vain  to  be  allowed 
to  interpret.  Impossible.  At  length 
the  subaltern  on  duty  was  found ; 
and  on  hts  arrival  I  was  released, 
with  all  doe  apologies,  and  carried 


off  the   captive    and    \n&    despatdi 
together. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  me,  in 
French,  and  in  a  hand  with  which  I 
was  unacquainted.  To  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  its  conteotfl  on  my  way 
home,  and  from  its  bearer,  was  out 
of  the  question,  until,  with  a  huodred 
circumlocutions,  I  had  heard  the  full 
and  entire  hair-breadth  'scapesof  Mon- 
sieur Hannibal  Auguste  Dindon.  He 
had  been  the  domestic  of  Madame  la 
Marechalc  de  Tourville,  and  had  at- 
tended her  and  the  countess  to  Eng- 
land in  the  emigration;  in  England 
he  had  seen  me.  On  the  i^nc- 
tion  of  the  Marechale's  hoosehold  he 
had  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
taken  service  with  the  Royalist  army 
in  the  Vendee.  There,  too,  he  had 
suffered  that  ^^  fortune  de  la  guerre^ 
which  is  ill-luck  with  every  body  but 
the  elastic  Frenchman.  He  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  being  shot,  when  he  saw  the  coun- 
tess, a  prisoner  also  in  the  Republican 
hands,  who  interceded  for  his  safety, 
and  gave  him  this  letter,  to  be  delivered 
to  me  if  he  should  escape.  After  fol- 
lowing the  march  of  the  armies,  a 
defeat  scattered  tlie  Republican  divi- 
sion along  with  which  they  were  car- 
ried; he  procured  a  conveyance  to 
the  coast  of  Britanny,  and  they  em- 
barked in  one  of  the  fishing  vessels 
for  England.  Again  ill-luck  came; 
a  storm  caught  them  in  the  Channel^ 
swept  them  the  crew  knew  not  where, 
and  finally  threw  them  on  the  iron- 
bound  shore  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Clotilde  was  now  actually  in  the 
capital,  on  her  way  to  England ! 

If  ever  there  was  wild  joy  in  the 
heart  of  man,  it  was  in  mine  at  that 
intelligence.  It  was  a  flash,  bright, 
bewildering,  overwhelming  I 

I  longed  to  be  alone,  to  hear  no 
sound  of  the  human  tongue,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  deep  and  silent  delight 
of  the  overladen  heart.  But  M. 
Hannibal  was  not  a  personage  to  be 
disappointed  of  his  share  of  interest ; 
and,  to  avoid  throwing  the  honeat 
prattler  into  absolute  despair,  I  was 
forced  to  listen  to  his  adventures,  antU 
the  blaze  of  the  lamps  in  the  vice- 
royal  residence,  and  the  challenge  of 
the  sentries,  reminded  him,  and  ma 
too,  that  there  were  other  things  in 
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ihc  iroiid  Aaa  aFrenchman's  wnnder- 
m^.  The  svbstance  of  his  tale,  how** 
ever,  iras—that  his  resoiirces  faaTing 
&llen  short  oa  the  road,  and  resolv- 
ing not  to  bnrden  the  finances  of  the 
countess,  which  he  believed  to  be 
scsrcelj  less  exhausted  than  his  own, 
k  had  msde  use  of  his  voice  and 
gnitar  to  recroit  his  pan^^ — a  chance 
vfaieh  he  now  designated  as  a  mira- 
cle, devised  by  the  samt  who  presided 
over  his  birthday,  to  finish  his  perils 
In  flU  imaginable  felicity. 

Givmg  him  mto  the  care  of  my 
servants,  I  was  at  length  alone.  The 
letter  was  in  my  hand.  Yet  still  I 
<ht3aded  to  break  tiie  seal.  What 
ought  net  be  the  painful  sentiments 
ssd  sorrowfhl  remonstrances  within 
that  seal  ?  Bnt  Clotilde  was  living ; 
was  Dear  me ;  was  still  the  same  con- 
fiding, generous,  and  high-sonled  be- 
iflg — Sorrow  and  terror  were  now 
passed  away.  I  opened  the  letter.  It 
was  a  detail  of  her  thoughts,  written  in 
the  moments  whidi  she  could  snatch 
irom  the  insulting  surveillance  round 
her;  and  was  evidently  intended  less 
»  a  letter  than  a  legacy  of  her  last 
feelings,  written  to  relieve  an  over- 
burdened heart,  with  but  slight  hope 
of  its  ever  reaching  my  hand.  It  was 
writtenon  various  fragments  of  paper, 
and  often  blotted  with  tears.  It  be- 
gan abruptly.  I  shuddered  at  the 
Biiserjr  wiiicfa  spoke  in  every  word. 

*^  I  am,  at  this  hour,  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  wretchedness.  I  have  but 
one  consolation,  that  no  life  can  en- 
dure this  agony  long.  After  being 
earned  from  garrison  to  garrison, 
with  my  eyes  shocked  and  my  feel- 
ings tortmred  by  the  sights  and  snf- 
fcrings  of  war,  I  am  at  last  consigned 
to  the  hands  of  the  being  whom  on 
^&rth  I  roost  dread  and  abhor.  Mon- 
trecour  has  arrived  to  take  the  com- 
Kiand  of  Sanninr.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
lum ;  but  be  has  had  the  cruelty  to 
announce  that  I  am  his  prisoner,  and 
shall  be  his  wife.  But  t^e  wife  of 
Montreeour  I  never  will  be ;  rather 
a  thousand  times  would  I  wed  the 
grave ! 

"  This  letter  may  never  reach  your 
liands,  or,  if  it  does,  it  may  only  be 
when  the  great  barrier  is  raised  be- 
tween u8,  and  this  heart  shall  be  dnst. 
MarstOD,  sholi  I  then  be  remembered? 
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Shall  my  &ith,  my  feelings,  and  my 
sufferings,  ever  come  across  your 
mind  ?^Let  not  Clotilde  be  forgotten. 
I  revered,  honoured,  loved  you.  T 
leel  my  heart  beat,  and  my  cheek 
bnm  at  the  words--4)vt  I  shall  not 
recaA  them.  On  the  verge  of  the' 
ftiture  world,  I  speak  with  the  truth 
of  a  spirit,  and  oh,  with  the  sincerity. 

of  a  woman  I 

^*Froa  that  eventful  day  when  I 
first  met  year  ghince,  I  determined 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  ever* 
make  me  the  wife  of  another.   To  me 
you  remained  almost  a  total  stranger. 
Yet  the  die  was  cast.    I  finally  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  world,  to  hide 
n^  nnhappy  head  in  a  convent,  and 
there,  in  loneliness  and  silence,  en- 
dure, for  I  never  could  hope  to  ex-> 
.tingnish,    those    struggles  of  heart  > 
which  forced  me  to   leave   all  the' 
charms  of  existence  behind  for  ever* 

**  The  loss  of  my  beloved  parent 
gave  me  the  power  of  putting  my  re- 
soIuti<m  into  effect.     I  returned  tO: 
France,  though  in  the  midst  of  its 
distractions,  and  took  refuge  under 
tiie  protection  of  my  venerable  i*ela- 
tive,  the  superior  oi  the  convent  at 
Valenciennes.    My  narrative  is  now 
brief,  bnt  most  melancholy.    On  the^ 
evening  of  the  day  when  I  heard  your 
h)ve — a  day  which  I  shall  remember' 
with  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  clos- 
ing hour  of  my  existence — ^we  were 
suffered  to  pass  the  gates,  and  take 
the  route  for  Italy.  But,  on  the  tliird 
day  of  our  journey,  we  were  stopped 
by  a  division  of  the  Republican  forces 
on  their  march  to  the  Vendee.    We 
wert  arrested  as  aristocrlits,  andmoved 
from  garrison  to  garrison,  until  we 
reached  the  Republican  headquarters 
at  Saumur ;  where,  to  my  infinite  ter- 
ror, I  Iband  Montreeour  governor  of 
the  fortress.    He  was  a  traitor  to  his 
unhappy  king.    The  republic  had  of* 
fered  him  higher  distinctions  than  h« 
could  hope  to  obtain  from  tlie  emi- 
grant princes,  and  he  had  embraced 
the  offer.    Betrothed  to  him  in  my 
childhood,   according  to  the  foolish 
and  fatal  custom  of  our  country,  I 
was  still  in  some  degree  pledged  to 
him.    But  now  no  human  bond  shall 
ever  unite  me  to  one  whom  I  doubly 
disdain  as  a  traitor.   Still,  I  am  in  his 
power.    What  is  there  now  to  save 
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me  ?    I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  pri- 
son! 

^^  I  hear  the  sounds  of  music  and 
dancing  on  every  side.  The  town 
is  illaminated  for  a  victory  which 
is  said  to  have  been  gained  this 
morning  over  the  troops  of  Poitou, 
advancing  to  the  Lou'e.  The  stars 
are  glittering  through  mj  casement 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  summer 
sky;  the  breath  of  the  fields  flows 
sweetly  in ;  laughing  crowds  are  pass- 
ing through  the  streets ;  and  here  am 
I,  alone,  friendless,  broken-hearted, 
and  dreading  the  dawn. 

"  I  spent  the  livelong  night  on  my 
knees.  Tears  and  prayers  were  my 
sole  comfort  during  those  melancholy 
hours.  But  time  rolls  on.  Moutre- 
cour  has  just  sent  to  tell  me  that  my 
'  choice  must  be  made  by  noon — the 
altar  or  the  guillotine.  An  escort  is 
now  preparing  to  convey  prisoners  to 
Nantes,  where  the  horrible  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  holds  a  perpetual 
Bitting ;  and  I  must  follow  them,  or  be 
his  bride ! — ^Never  I  I  have  given  my 
answer,  and  gladly  I  welcome  my 
fat^.  I  have  solemnly  bade  farewell 
to  this  world. 

"  No !  My  tyrant  is  not  so  merci- 
ful. He  has  this  moment  sent  to 
*  command'  (that  is  the  word) — to 
•command  my  presence  in  the  church ; 
as  he  is  about  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  and  he  must  be  master  of  my 
hand  before  ho  takes  the  field.  The 
troops  are  already  preparing  for  the 
march.  I  hear  the  drums  beating. 
But  one  short  hour  is  given  me  to 
prepare.    Would  I  were  dead ! 

^^  There  are  times  when  the  soul 
longs  to  quit  her  tenement ;  when  the 
brain  sees  visions;  when  the  heart 
feels  bursting ;  when  a  thousand 
weapons  seem  ready  for  the  hand, 
and  a  voice  of  temptation  urges  to 
acts  of  woe. — ^Marston,  Marston, 
where  are  you  at  this  hour?" 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hands.  I 
had  the  whole  scene  before  my  eyes. 
And  where  was  I,  while  the  one  to 
whom  every  affection  of  my  nature 
was  indissolubly  bound,  this  creature 
of  beauty,  fondness,  and  magnanimity, 
was  wasting  her  life  in  sorrow,  in 
captivity,  in  the  bitterness  of  the 
broken  heart  ?  If  I  could  not  reproach 
myself  with  having  increased  her  ca- 
lamities, yet  had  I  assuage  them ; 


had  I  flown  to  her  rescue ;  had  I  pro- 
tected her  against  the  cruelties  of  for- 
*  tune ;  had  I  defied,  sword  in  hand,  the 
heartless  and  arrogant  villain  who 
had  brought  het  into  such  hopeless 
peril  ? '  Those  thoughts  mshed  tbxengh 
my  brain  in  torture,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  resume  the  read- 
ing of  the  blotted  lines  upon  my  table. 
I  dreaded  their  next  annooncement. 
I  shrank  from  the  pang  of  certainty. 
The  next  sentence  might  announce  to 
mc  that  ClotUde  had  been  compelled 
by  force  to  a  detested  marriage ; — I 
dared  not  hazard  the  knowledge. 

Yet  the  recollection,  that  I  was 
blameless  in  her  tri^,  at  length 
calmed  me.  I  felt,  that  to  protect 
her  had  been  wholly^out  of  my  power, 
from  the  day  when  she  left  Valen- 
ciennes ;  and,  while  I  honoured  the 
decision  and  loftiness  of  spirit  which 
had  led  to  that  self-denying  step,  I 
could  lay  nothing  to  my  charge  but 
the  misfortune  of  being  unable  to  con- 
vince her  mind  of  the  wisdom  of  dis- 
daining the  opinion  of  the  world.  I 
took  up  the  letter  again. 

"  Another  day  has  passed,  of  terror 
and  anguish  unspeakable.   Yet  it  has 
closed  in  thanksgiving.    I  have  been 
respited. — I  was  forced  from  my  cham- 
ber.   I  was  forced  to  the  altar.    I 
was  forced  to  endure  the  si^t  of 
Montrecour  at  my  side.     A  revolu- 
tionary priest  stood  prepared  to  per- 
form the  hateful  ceremony.  I  resisted, 
I  protested,  I  wept  in  vain.     Tlie 
chapel  was  thronged  with  revolution- 
ary soldiers,  who,  regarding  me  as  an 
aristocrat,  were  probably  incapable  of 
feeling  any  sympathy  with  my  suffer- 
ings. I  was  hopeless.  But,  during  the 
delay  produced  by  my  determination 
to  die  rather  than  yield,  I  could  see 
confusion  growing  among  the  specta- 
tors. I  heard  the  hurried  trampling  of 
cavalry  through  the  streets.    Drums 
and  trumpets  began  to  sound  in  all 
quarters.    The  tumult  evidently  in- 
creased.   I  could  perceive  even  in  the 
stony   features    of  Montreconr,  h\» 
perplexity  at   being   detained  from 
showing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops;  and  with  senses  wound  to 
their  utmost  pitch  by  the  anxiety  of 
the  moment,  I  thought  that  I  could 
perceive   the  distant  shonts  of  an 
immense  multitude  advancing  to  the 
walls.    Aide-de-camp  after  aide-de- 
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camp  now  came  hurryiog  in— each 
with  a  fresh  sammons  to  the  general. 
He  alternately  threatened,  Insnltcd, 
and  implored  me.  Bnt  no  measure 
or  entreaty  on  earth  could  make  me 
consent.  At  length  I  heard  a  heavy 
lire  of  cannon,  followed  by  the  shat- 
tering of  houses  and  the  outcries  of 
the  people.  The  batteries  of  the 
town  soon  returned  the  fire,  and  all 
was  uproar.  Montrecour,  gnashing 
his  teeth,  and  with  the  look  and  fury 
of  a  fiend,  now  rushed  towards  me, 
and  bore  me  to  the  feet  of  the  priest. 
I  felt  the  light  leaving  my  eyes,  and 
hoped  that  I  was  dying.  At  that 
moment  a  cannon-shot  struck  the 
roof,  and  dashed  down  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  fragments  on  the  floor.  The 
priest  and  his  attendants,  thinking 
that  the  whole  fabric  was  falling,  made 
their  escape.  Montrecour,  with  an 
exclamation  full  of  the  bitterness  of 
his  8onl,  finng  me  from  him,  and 
swearing  that  my  respite .  should 
be  brief,  darted  from  the  chapel,  fol- 
lowed by  the  soldiers.  What  words 
ever  nttered  by  human  lips  can  tell 
the  gratitude  with  which  1  saw  my- 
self left  alone,  and  knelt  before  the 
altar  covered  with  ruins  1 

«^  I  am  now  on  my  way  once  more, 
I  know  not  whither.  The  battle  con- 
tinued during  the  day ;  and  the  sights 
and  sounds  were  almost  too  much  for 
the  human  senses  to  bear.  At  night 
the  Royalists  stormed  the  outworks 
of  the  fortress;  and,  to  prevent  our 
release  on  the  capitulation,  the  pri- 
soners were  sent  away  in  the  dark- 
ness. As  our  carriage  passed  the 
gates,  I  saw  Montrecour  borne  in, 
wounded.  The  spirit  of  the  insulter 
was  in  him  still.  He  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  bring  his  litter  near  me, 
and  in  a  voice  faint  through  pain,  but 
bitter  with  baffled  revenge,  he  mur- 
mured— ^  Countess,  you  shall  not 
have  long  to  indulge  in  your  caprices. 
My  hurts  are  trifling.  You  are  stUl 
In  my  power.' 

'^  What  a  hideous  desolation  is  war  I 
We  have  just  passed  through  one  of 
the  forest  villages,  which,  but  a  few 
days  since,  must  have  been  loveliness 
itself. — ^Vineyards,  gardens,  a  bright 
stream,  a  rustic  chapel  on  a  hiU— 
eveiy  thing  shaped  for  the  delight  of 
the  eye!  But  a  desperate  skirmish  had 
occanred  there  between  the  retreat- 
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ing  Republicans  and  their  pursuers, 
and  all  that  man  could  ruin  was  ruin- 
ed. The  cottages  were  all  in  ashes, 
the  gardens  trampled,  the  vineyards 
cut  down  for  the  fires  of  the  bivouac, 
the  chapel  was  even  smoulderiug  still, 
and  the  river  exhibited  some,  fright- 
ful remnants  of  what  were  once  hu- 
man beings.  Not  a  living  soul  was 
to  be  seen.  A  dog  was  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  tearing  up  with  his  paws 
what  was  probably  the  grave  of  his 
master.  At  the  sight  of  the  escort, 
he  howled  and  showed  his  teeth,  in 
evident  friry  at  their  approach ;  a  dra- 
goon fired  his  pistol  at  him — fortunate- 
ly missed  him ;  and  the  dog  bound- 
ed into  the  thicket.  But  when  I  looked 
back,  I  saw  him  ci*eep  out  again,  and 
stretch  himself  howling  upon  the  grave. 

"  I  write  these  lines  at  long  inter- 
vals, in  fear,  and  only  when  the  escort 
are  sleeping  on  their  horses'  necks,  or 
eating  their  hurried  meals  upon  the 
grass. 

^^  Last  night  the  Royalist  army 
crossed  the  Loire ;  and  the  firing  was 
continued  untU  morning.  The  heights 
all  seemed  crowned  with  flame.  The 
forest  in  which  we  had  stopped  for  the 
night  was  set  on  fire  in  the  confiict,  and 
a  large  body  of  the  Royalist  cavalry 
skirmished  with  the  retreating  Repub- 
licans till  morning.  It  was  a  night  d 
indescribable  terror ;  but  my  personal 
fears  were  forgotten  in  the  sorrow  for 
my  honoured  and  aged  companion^ 
She  often  famted  in  my  arms ;  and 
in  this  wilderness,  where  every  cot- 
tage is  deserted,  and  where  all  is 
fiight  and  consternation  even  among 
the  soldiery,  what  is  to  become  of  her? 
I  gazed  upon  her  feeble  frame  and 
sinking  countenance,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  in  a  few  hours  all  would  be 
over.  How  rejoicingly  would  I  share 
the  quiet  of  her  tomb! " 

My  eyes  filled,  and  my  heart  heav- 
ed, at  a  reality  of  wretchedness  so 
deep,  that  I  could  scarcely  conceive 
it  to  have  passed  away.  The  paper 
fell  firom  my  hands.  My  mind  was  in 
the  forest.  I  saw  the  pursuit.  The  fir- 
ing rang  in  my  ears ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  shock  of  flying  and  fighting 
men,  I  saw  ClotUde  wiping  the  dews 
of  death  frt>m  the  brow  of  her  helpless 
relative. 

The  illusion  was  almost  strength- 
eaed  at  this  moment,  by  the  flashing 
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4>f  a  strong  and  sudden  light  across 
ike  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
trampling  of  a  body  of  troops  hj 
•torchlight  entering  the  Castle  gates. 
A  squadron  of  dragoons  had  arrived, 
escorting  a  carriage.  Even  my  glance 
at  the  buildings  of  the  Castle-sqaare 
-could  scarcely  recall  me  to  the  truth 
of  the  locality ;  until  an  aide-de-camp 
knocked  at  my  door,  with  a  request 
ilrom  the  viceroy  that  I  shoukl  see 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  Safely  lock- 
ing up  my  precious  record,  I  followed 
him. 

There  was  a  ball  on  that  night  itt 
ihe  Castle,  and  our  way  to  the  private 
apartments  of  his  excellency  leading 
through  the  state  saloon,  the  whole 
iNrilliant  display  struck  upon  my  eyes 
at  once.  By  what  strange  love  of 
contrast  is  it,  that  the  human  mind 
is  never  more  open  to  the  dazzling 
effects  of  beauty,  splendour,  and  gaiety 
than  when  it  has  been  wrapt  in  the 
profoundest  sorrow?  Are  the  con- 
Unes  of  joy  and  anguish  so  close  ?  Is 
there  but  a  hair's-breadth  intorventi4»i 
of  some  invisible  nerve,  some  slender 
ureb  of  imagination,  between  mirth 
aad  melancholy?  The  Irish  are  a 
handsome  race,  and  none  more  enjoy, 
er  are  more  fitted  by  nature  or  temper, 
for  all  the  ornamental  displays  of  so- 
ciety; a  Castle  ball  was  always  a 
glittering  exhilaration  of  lustre  and 
t)eanty.  But  I  had  seen  all  this  be- 
fore.  To-night  they  mingled  with  the 
tenderness  which  the  perusal  of  Clo- 
tllde's  letter  had  shed  over  all  my 
feelings.  As  the  dance  moved  before 
vy  eye,  as  the  mu^ic  echoed  round 
toe,  as  I  glanced  on  the  walls,  filled 
with  the  memories  of  all  the  gallant 
and  the  great,  whose  names  lived  in 
the  native  history  of  hundreds  of 
years,  I  imsgined  the  woman  with 
whom  I  had  now  connected  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness,  moving  in  the 
nudst  of  that  charmed  circle,  brilliant 
kk  all  the  distinctions  of  her  birth, 
admired  for  her  accomplished  loveli- 
ness, and  yet  giving  me  the  whole 
tribute  of  a  noble  heart,  grateful  for 
the  devotion  of  all  its  thoughts  to  her 
kappiness.  I  involuntarily  paused, 
and,  leaning  against  one  of  the  gilded 
^ars  of  that  stately  hall,  gave  un- 
restrained way  to  this  waking  dream. 
■  My  conference  with  the  viceroy  was 
aaoa  cooeladed.    The  prisoner  had 
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commanded  abody  of  insurgents,  who, 
after  some  partial  successes,  bad  be^ 
broken  and  dispersed.  The  leader,  in 
his  desperate  attempts  to  rally  tbeai, 
bad  been  severely  wounded^  and  taken 
on  the  field.  From  the  papers  foand 
on  his  person,  an  important  clue  to 
the  principal  personages  and  objects 
of  the  revolt  was  promised ;  and  I 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  temporuy 
detention  to  examine  the  prisoner. 
What  an  utter  breaking  up  of  the 
vision  which  had  so  lately  absorbed 
all  my  faculties!  What  a  contrast 
was  now  before  me  to  the  p<Mnps  sod 
pleasures  of  the  fete !  On  a  table,  ia 
the  guard-house,  lay  a  human  fona, 
scarcely  visible  by  the  single  dia 
light  which  flickered  over  it  finom  tht 
roof.  Some  of  the  dragoons,  covered 
with  the  marks  of  long  travel,  ud 
weary,  were  lounging  on  the  benches, 
or  gazing  on  the  unhappy  conntenanot 
wUch  lay,  as  if  in  sleep  or  death,  be- 
fore them.  A  sabre  wound  had  oo> 
vered  his  forehead  with  gore,  whidk, 
almost  concealing  all  bis  features,  ren- 
dered him  a  hideous  spectacle.  Evea 
the  troopers,  though  suiBciendy  in- 
dignant at  the  very  name  of  rebei, 
either  respected  the  singular  bold- 
nees  of  his  defbnce,  or  stood  silenced 
by  the  appalling  nature  of  the  sight 
All  hope  of  obtaining  any  informatiM 
from  him  was  given  up ;  ha  was  evi- 
dently insensible,  and  all  that  I  could 
do  was  done,  in  placing  him  ia  tbe 
eare  of  the  medical  practitioner  n 
attendance  on  the  Ilousehold,  and 
ordering  that  he  shonld  have  eveiy 
aocommodation  consistent  with*  1^ 
safe-keeping  for  the  time. 

I  returned  to  my  chamber,  and  was 
again  lost  in  tho  outponringaof  a  pea 
which  had  all  the  candour  of  a  dying 
eonfes^n.  CYotildo  was  again  mur- 
muring in  my  ear  those  sdenn 
thoughts,  which  she  believed  that  she 
was  writing  only  to  be  trampled  ia 
the  maaes  of  a  French  forest  Her 
last  words  were — 

"  Marston,  Marston,  we  shaH  never 
ineet  again  I  In  my  days  of  wretch- 
edness, I  have  somctilnee  wept  oi«r 
the  resolution  by  which  I  tore  myself 
away  fhom  you.  But  every  cahDer 
thought  has  strengthened  me  iM  tie 
consciousness,  that  I  could  give  no 
hi^er  proof  of  the  honour,  the  hom- 
age, tho  fond  ttid  fervent  affeetieni  of 
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my  soul.  I  dared  not  be  a  burden 
on  your  tenderness,  or  an  obstacle  to 
your  natural  distinction.  What  could 
i,  helpless,  houseless,  fortuneless,  be 
but  a  weight  upon  that  buoyancy  and 
ambition  of  eminence  which  marks 
superior  natures  for  the  superior  hon- 
ours of  life.  I  relinquished  the  first 
object  of  my  heart,  and  in  that  act  I 
still  take  a  melancholy  pride.  I 
showed  you  of  what  sacrifices  I  am 
capable  for  your  sake.  But  what 
sacrifice  is  too  vast  for  the  heart  of 
woman?  Farewell!  you  will  never 
see  me  more. 

"  Clotilde  de  TouR^^LLE." 

During  that  night  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  rest;  I  continued  alter- 
nately reading  those  fragments,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  my  chamber,  and 
gazing  on  the  skies.  The  cavalry 
torches  still  illumined  the  Castle- 
square  ;  the  blaze  from  the  wind  >ws 
of  the  ball-room  still  poured  its  steady 
radiance  on  the  gardens ;  and  the  pure 
serenity  of  a  rising  moon  shone  over 
all.  Captivity,  luxury,  and  the  calm 
glory  of  the  heavens,  were  at  once 
before  me.  Feverish  with  pain  and 
pleasure,  pressed  with  the  anxieties 
of  state,  and  filled  with  solemn  and 
spiritualized  contemplation,  I  conti- 
nued gazing  from  my  casement  until 
the  torches  and  the  lights  of  the  f§to 
had  decayed,  and  the  moonbeams  had 
grown  pale  before  the  first  flush  of 
dawn.  The  sounds  of  life  now  came 
upon  the  cool  air,  and  I  was  again  in 
the  world. 

The  eventful  day  was  come — the 
day  which  I  had  longed  for  with  such 
ceaseless  impatience  through  years  of 
trial — the  day  of  which,  among  scenes 
the  most  disturbing,  the  most  peril- 
ous, and  the  most  glittering,  I  had 
never  lost  sight  for  a  moment— the 
dav  which  I  had  followed  with  a  fond 
and  fixed  eye,  as  the  pilgrim  gazes 
on  the  remote  horizon  where  stands 
the  shrine  he  loves — it  was  come  at 
last;  and  yet,  such  are  the  strange 
varieties  and  trembling  sensibilities 
of  human  feelings,  I  now  felt  awed, 
oncertain,  and  almost  alarmed,  at  its 
arrival.  Before  its  close,  I  was  to  see 
the  being  in  whom  my  existence  was 
involved.  When  I  had  met  Clotilde 
last,  her  sentiments  for  me  were  as 
4e70ted  a»  were  those  expressed  hv 


her  letter;  yet  she  had  repelled  my 
declarations,  sacrificed  my  happiness 
to  a  high-toned  enthusiasm,  and  re- 
jected all  the  supplications  of  an  hon- 
ourable heart,  under  the  promptings 
of  a  spirit  too  noble  to  be  called 
pride,  yet  with  all  the  eflfect  of  the 
haughtiest  disdain. 

Still  the  hour  advanced,  and  I  sent 
a  note  by  her  attendant,  soliciting  an 
interview.  Her  hotel  was  within  a 
short  distance ;  yet  no  answer  came. 
I  grew  more  and  more  reluctant  to 
approach  her  without  her  direct  per- 
mission. There  are  thousands  who 
will  not  comprehend  this  nervousness, 
but  they  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  real  passion.  True  affectiou 
is  the  most  timid  thing  in  the  world. 
At  length,  unable  to  endure  this  fever 
of  the  soul,  I  determined  to  make  the 
trial  at  once,  enter  her  presence, 
make  a  final  declaration  of  all  my 
hopes  and  fears,  and  hear  my  fate 
once  for  all. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  my 
chamber  for  the  purpose,  when  a 
message  from  the  viceroy  stopped 
me.  The  prisoner  whom  I  had  seen 
brought  in  during  the  night  was  to  bo 
examined  before  the  privy  council, 
and  my  presence  was  essential.  Fate, 
or  fortune,  seemed  always  to  thwart 
me,  and  I  followed  the  messenger. 
The  prisoner  was  led  into  the  council- 
room  just  as  I  entered;  and  at  the 
first  glance  I  recognised  him  as  the 
unhappy  being  whom  I  had  so  strange- 
ly met  in  the  North,  and  whose  ro- 
mance of  rebellion  had  so  deeply 
excited  my  interest.  His  features, 
which,  in  the  night,  disfigured  with 
dust  and  blood,  I  bad  been  unable  to 
distinguish,  now  exhibited  their  ori- 
ginal aspect,  that  cast  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  daring  which  marked 
him  at  once  as  conscious  of  the  perils 
of  his  career,  and  resolved  to  en- 
counter them  to  the  uttermost.  His 
tribunal  was  fofmed  of  the  first  men 
of  the  country,  and  they  treated  him 
with  the  dignity  of  justice.  His  con- 
duct was  suitable  to  this  treatment — 
calm,  decided,  and  with  more  the 
manner  of  a  philosopher  delivering 
deliberate  opinions  on  the  theorf  of 
government,  than  of  a  desperate  con-" 
temner  of  authority,  and  the  head  of 
a  stem  and  fierce  conspiracy  ^^^sS^^. 
the4W!lt,\»4  ^^aflt»*^  MsSa^e^:  '^^  ^«^ 
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his  deep  aiid  powerful  glance  round 
the  council-board ;  as  if  to  measuie 
the  capacities  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  once  prepai*ed  himself  to  con- 
tend for  national  supremacy;  but  I 
could  not  discover  that  he  bad  any 
recollection  of  me.  I  knew  him  well ; 
and  if  evjer  painter  or  sculptor  had 
desired  to  fix  in  canvass  or  marble 
the  ideal  gi*andeur  of  magnificent 
conspiracy,  there  stood  its  model. 
He  spoke  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  alarm,  and  spoke  long 
and  ably,  in  explanation  of  liis  views ; 
for  he  disdained  all  justification  of 
them.  He  acknowledged  then*  total 
failure,  but  still  contended  for  their 
original  probability  of  success,  and 
for  their  natural  necessity  as  the  re- 
storatives of  Ireland.  He  was  listen- 
ed to  with  the  forbearance  alike  aris- 
ing from  compassion  for  the  fate  he 
liad  thus  chosen,  and  respect  for  the 
singular  talent  which  he  displayed  in 
this  crisis  of  his  fate.  Man  honom^s 
fortitude  in  all  its  shapes.  The  cri- 
minal was  almost  forgotten  in  the 
eloquent  enthusiast ;  and  while,  with 
his  deep  and  touching  voice,  and  eager 
but  most  expressive  gesture,  he  pour- 
ed out  his  glowing  dreams,  revelled 
in  biilliant  impossibilities,  and  created 
scenes  of  national  regeneration,  as 
high-coloured  as  the  glories  of  a  tro- 
pical sunset;  they  sufiered  him  to 
take  his  full  range,  and  develop  the 
whole  force  of  that  vivid  imagina- 
tion, whose  flame  alike  lured  him  into 
the  most  dangerous  paths  of  political 
casualty,  and  blinded  him  to  their 
palpable  dangers.  He  concluded  by 
declaring  a  total  contempt  for  life ; 
pronouncing,  that  with  the  loss  of  his 
political  hopes  it  had  lost  its  value, 
and  making  but  one  request  to  the 
council,  that,  ^^  since  fortune  had  flung 
him  into  the  hands  of  their  law,  its 
vengeance  might  be  done  upon  him 
with  the  least  possible  delay." 

He  was  now  removed ;  and  a  feeling 
of  regret  and  admiration  followed  his 
removal.  Bat  his  crime  was  mide- 
niable,  the  dlstarbance  of  the  public 
mind  was  too  serious  to  allow  of  any 
relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  justice ;  and 
I  gave  my  unwilling  signature  to  his 
final  consignment  to  the  state  prison. 

I  was  now  once  again  disengaged 
fi*om  the  fetters  of  office ;  and,  re- 
solved not  to  spend  another  day  of 


suspense,  I  drove  to    the  hoteL    I 
found  it  crowded  with  familied  which 
had  fled  from   their  houses  in  the 
country  in  the  first  alarm  of  the  insur- 
rection ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  good- 
humoured  but  unmanageable  tumults 
of  a  great  household  of  Irish  stran- 
gers, was  forced  to  make  mj  own  way 
at  last.    In  passing  along  the  gallery, 
my  eye  was  caught  bj  a  yalise  laid 
outside  one  of  the  parlours,  and  cord- 
ed, as  for  an  immediate  departure.  \i 
was  marked  with  *^  La  Comtesse  de 
TouiTille."    I  knocked  gently  at  the 
door.'   I  was  unanswered.     I  touch- 
ed it — it  gave  way,  and  I  stood  on  the 
threshold.    Before  me,  at  a  table,  sat 
a  female  figure  writing,  with  her  face 
turned  from  me,  and  apparently  so 
deeply  engaged  as  not  to  have  heard 
my  entiance.     But   I    should  have 
known  her  among  a  million.     I  pro- 
nounced her  name.    She  started  up, 
in  evident  alarm  at  the    intrnsiou. 
But  in  the  next  moment^  her  pale 
countenance  was  flushed  by  nature's 
loveliest  rose,  and  she  held  forth  her 
hand  to  me.  All  my  fears  vanished  with 
that  look  and  the  touch  of  that  hand. 
All  the  language  of  earth  would  not 
have  told  me  half  what  they  told  at 
that  moment.    Of  this  I  say  no  more. 
It  was  the  golden  moment  of  my  life ; 
I  make  no  attempt  to  descrit>e  our  in- 
terview, to  describe  the  indescribable. 
Iretumed  to  the  Castle  a  new  being. 
The  burden  which  had  weighed  so  long 
upon  my  spu*its  was  removed.     The 
root  of  bitterness,  which  coutmoaily 
sent  up  its  noxious  vegetation  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
my  public  existence,  was  now  extir- 
pated ;  I  was  secure  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
the  noblest- hearted  of  human  beings. 
And  yet  how  narrowly  had  I  escaped 
the  loss  of  all  ?    Clotilde,  hopeless  of 
ever  hearing  of  me  moie,  had  form* 
ed  the  determination  to  leave  Ire- 
land on  that  day ;  and  weary  of  dis- 
appointed  aflections,  and    alienated 
from  the  world,  to  change  her  name, 
abjure  her  rank,  and  take  the  veil  in 
one  of  the  Italian  convents  connected 
with  her  family.    I  should  thus  have 
lost  her  for  ever.    She  had  waited 
on  this  eventM  day  only  for  the  tc* 
turn  of  her  domestic.    His  arrest  on 
the  night  before  had  deranged  her 
plans  i  and  when  he  had  retumedy 
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his  mixture  of  French  verbiage  and 
Irish  raptures,  his  guai'd-house  terrors 
and   his  Castle  feasting,  formed   a 
melange  so  unintelligible,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  believe  him  under 
the  influence  of  a  spell — that  spell 
which  is  supposed  to  inspire  so  much 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  one  of  the 
cleyerest  and  most  bizarre  regions  of  a 
moonstruck  world.  Even  my  note  only 
added  to  her  perplexity.  It  was  given 
by  Monsieur  Hannibal  with  such  a 
magniloquent  description  of  the  palace 
in  which  he  found  me,  and  which  he 
fully  believed  to  be  my  own— of  the 
royal  retinue  surrounding  my  steps — 
of  my*  staff  of  Ottering  officers,  and 
the  battalions  and  brigades  of  my 
body-guard ;  that  while  she  smiled  at 
his  nairative,  she  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  his  derangement.    But  all 
this  had  luckily  produced  delay ;  and 
the  hour  came  when  her  past  anxie- 
ties were  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
faith  and  fondness  of  one  who  knew 
her  infinite  value,  and  was  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  embellishing  and 
cheering  every  hour  of  her  existence. 
We  were  married ;  and  I  had  the 
delight  and  honour   of  introducing 
CioUide  into  a  curcle  of  rank  and 
lustre  equal  to  the  highest  of  her 
native  country.     The  monarchy  of 
France  was  long  since  in  the  tomb ; 
its  nobility  were  wanderers  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.    The  fortunes,  the 
hopes,  the  honours,  all  but  the  name 
of  her  distinguished  family,  had  gone 
down  in  the  general  wreck.   But  now 
was  given  to  me  the  joyous  duty  of 
replacing,  by  the  purest  and  fondest 
of  all  rights,  all  that  the  chances  of 
the  world  had  taken  away.  I  thought 
her  countenance  lovelier  than  ever. 
It  exhibited  some  slight  evidence  of 
the  deep  and  exhausting  trials  which 
she  had  so  long  endured ;  it  was  pale, 
yet  the  paleness  reminded  me  of  the 
exquisite  hue  of  some  of  those  fine 
scidptures  which  the  Italian  chisel 
has,given  for  the  admiration  of  man* 
kind.    Its  expression,  too,  had  as« 
Bumed  a  loftier  character  than  even 
when  its  first  glance  struck  my  young 
imagination.    It  had  shared  some- 
thing of  the  elevation  of  a  mind  noble 
by  nature,  but  rendered  still  loftier 
and  more  intellectual  by  being  thrown 
on  its  own  resources.    Yet  all  this 
was  for  society.    Her  courtly  air,  in- 


herited from  an  ancestry  of  princes ; 
her  manners,  which  retained  the 
piquant  animation  of  her  own  coun- 
try, combined  with  the  graver  ele- 
gance of  high  life  in  ours ;  that  in- 
comparable taste  in  dress,  which  seems 
the  inheritance  of  French  beauty ;  and 
the  sparkling  happiness  of  language, 
scarcely  less  the  gift  of  her  native 
soil,  made  her  conspicuous  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  introduction  to 
the  circle  of  the  Castle. 

But  it  was  in  our  quiet  and  lonely 
hours  that  I  saw  the  still  more  cap- 
tivating aspects  of  her  nature ;  when 
neither  the  splendid  Countess  de 
Tourville,  nor  the  woman  of  brilliant 
conversation  was  before  me,  but  an 
innocent  and  loving  girl — no  Armida, 
no  dazzling  mistress  of  the  spells 
which  intoxicate  the  heart  by  be- 
wildering the  mind ;  but  a  sweet  and 
guileless  creature  in  the  first  bloom  of 
being,  full  of  nature,  full  of  simplicity, 
full  of  truth.  How  often,  in  those 
days  of  calm  delight,  have  I  seen  her 
fine  eyes  suddenly  fill  with  tears  of 
thankful  joy,  her  cheek  glow  with 
fond  gratitude,  her  heart  labour  with 
the  unutterable  language  of  secure 
and  sacred  level  What  hours  can 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  such 
hours  of  wedded  confidence !  It  was 
then  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  female  heart. 
I  then  first  knew  the  treasures  which 
the  spirit  of  woman 'may  contain — 
the  hope  against  hope,  the  generous 
faith,  the  unfailing  constancy,  the 
deep  affection.  How  often,  when 
glancing  round  our  superb  apartments, 
crowded  with  all  the  glittering  and 
costly  equipment  of  almost  royal  life, 
she  would  clasp  my  hand,  and  touch- 
Ingly  contrast  them  with  the  soUtude 
of  the  cell,  or  the  anxieties  of  the  life 
of  trial  ^*  from  which  I  alone  had 
rescued  herl"  How  often,  when  wo 
sat  together,  uninterrupted  by  the 
world,  at  our  sumptuous  table,  would 
she,  half  sportively  and  half  in  me- 
lancholy, contrast  it  with  the  life  of 
flight  and  fear  which  she  had  so  lately 
led,  with  the  rude  repast  snatched  in 
forests  and  swamps,  in  the  midst  of 
eivil  war,  with  desolation  round  her 
and  despair  In  prospect,  imprisoned, 
in  the  power  of  a  t3rrant,  and,  at  every 
step,  approaching  nearer  to  the  place 
of  a  cruel  death  1  Then  a  look  would 
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tbftnk  me  more  than  all  the  eloquence 
in  the  world.  Then  I  saw  her  eyes 
brighten,  and  her  cheek  bloom  with 
new  lustre  and  beauty  unknown  be- 
fore, until  I  could  have  almost  fallen 
at  her  feet  and  worshipped.  I  felt 
the  whole  supremacy  of  woman,  with 
the  whole  homage  of  the  heart  of  man. 

A  change  in  the  British  cabinet,  by 
the  death  of  one  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, now  produced  a  change  in  the 
yiceroyalty;  and  the  charge  'of  the 
govemmeut,  during  the  interregnnm, 
necessarily  devolv^  on  the  secretary. 
I  never  felt  business  more  irksome 
than  at  this  juncture,  and  I  had, 
more  than  once,  grave  thoughts  of 
casting  aside  the  staff  of  office  in  spite 
of  all  its  gilding,  withdrawing  from 
the  disturbances  of  public  life,  and, 
with  Clotilde  at  my  side,  finding  some 
quiet  comer  of  England,  or  the  earth, 
where  we  might  sit  under  our  own 
vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  and  forget 
revolutions  and  court-days  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives. 

But  against  this  my  young  and 
lovely  partner  protested,  with  aJl  the 
spirit  of  her  ancestry ;  declaring 
that,  though  nothing  would  give  her 
more  unfeigned  delight  than  to  quit 
courts  and  cities,  and  fashion  and 
letes,  for  ever,  if  I  quitted  them  along 
with  her — she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  my  allowing  ^^  the  talents 
which  nature  had  given  to  me,  and 
the  opportunities  which  had  been  so 
liberally  offered  by  fortune,"  to  perish 
useless  to  the  world.  I  had  no  answer 
to  offer  but  that  I  had  made  her  the 
arbitress  of  my  fate,  and  she  was  wel- 
come to  do  with  me  as  was  her  so- 
vereign will.  Accordingly  I  left  her^ 
looking  like  Hebo  in  her  bower,  to 
plunge  into  a  cliaos  of  undecipherable 
papers,  to  be  deafened  with  a  thousand 
impossible  applications,  to  marshal 
laxy  departments,  to  reform  anti- 
quated abuses,  and,  after  spendisji^ 
twelve  hours  a-day  in  the  dust  and 
gloom  of  official  duty,  to  spend  ncarfy 
as  many  hours  of  the  night  battling 
with  arrogant  and  angry  faction  in 
tho  Uouse  of  Commons. 

But  this  toil,  like  moet  other  toils,, 
had  its  fruits ;  it  gave  me  an  extra<> 
ordinary  increase  of  public  inflnenoet 
and  that  iaduenee'  produced,  in  the 
natural  course  of  such  things,  an  ex- 
traordinary crop  of  adhennta.    If  I 


could  have  drunk  adulation,  no  rata 
was  in  more  imminent  haiaid  of  myih 
tifying  his  own  brains.  I  began  to  bs 
spoken  of  as  one  equal  to  the  bigii«t 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  to  whom  the 
yiceroyalty  itself  lay  natondly  open^ 
But  I  still  longed  for  a  return  to  £a^- 
land.  Delighted  as  I  wis  witli  tlie 
grace  of  the  higher  nuikB,  amused 
with  the  perpetual  whim  and  eooeo- 
tricity  of  the  lower,  and  feeUiig  tittt 
general  attachment  to  Ireland  which 
eveiy  man  not  disqualified  by  Ion  of 
character  most  feel,  my  proper  poai- 
tion  was  in  that  country  where  mj 
eennexiona,  my  compaatonshipst  tnd 
my  habits,  had  been  formed.  A  aev 
viceroy  was  announced ;  and  I  soli- 
cited my  recall.  Bat  I  had  still  one 
remarkable  duty  to  undergo. 

The  northern  manrrection  had  sunk, 
and  sunk  with  a  rapidity  still  moie 
unexpected  than  the  suddenness  of  its 
rise.  The  capture  of  its  leader  was  a 
blow  at  the  h«Mirt,  and  it  lost  aH  power 
at  the  instant.  Ia  the  Castle  aD  wis 
self-oongratnlationr  and  the  oHdals 
talked  of  the  revolt  with  as  madi 
scorn  as  if  there  existed  no  ekments 
of  discord  in  the  land.  But  I  was  do! 
quite  so  easily  inctined  to  regwd  all 
things  through  the  shifts  of  the  raia- 
bo  w  which  had  succeeded  the  storm ; 
however  unwilHag  to  c^eck  the  aa- 
tional  exnltation*  antiong  a  people  who 
are  as  fond  of  painting  the  world 
cimkur  de  ro$e  as  the  French ;  huigh 
as  much,  and  enjoy  their  lai^ 
much  more — ^my  commnnicatieuswidi 
England  ooostantly  warned  ministeis 
of  Uie  hazard  of  new  insuirecttoBST  ou 
a  broader,  deeper,  and  mors  desola- 
ting scale.  Even  my  brief  tour  of  the 
islmid  had  shown  me,  that  there  were 
materials  of  wilder  iafl«mmabi%  m 
the  bosom  of  the  soutii  than  in  the 
north.  The  northern  revolt  was  Uh* 
the  bumiag  of  a  house— the  whole  was 
before  the  eye,  the  danger  might  be 
measured  at  a  glance,  tiie  meaas  of 
extinctioai  might  operate  upon  it  hi 
their  fofl  power,  and  when  the  mate- 
rialaof  the  bewe  were  m  ashes^  the 
conAagration  dS^.  But  thesoalhen 
iflsnizectiea  was-the  bumiag  of  a  eoal- 
mine — a  fire  ravaging  where  huneB 
skill  could  scascdy  gain  aooesa,  Imdled 
among  stores  of  eomtmstien  ssareely 
to  be  calonlatedby  baann  esperienoe, 
growing  tlmartbodeeperMeioeixH 
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and  at  every  new  burst  undermining 
the  land,  and  threatening  to  carry 
down  into  its  guli^  all  that  waa 
stalely  or  veaerablc  ou  the  suiface  of 
the  soil. 

I  continued  to  represent  that  the 
north  had  revolted  only  on  theories  of 
government,    metaphysical   reveries, 
pamphleteering  abstractions — food  too 
thin  to  nurture  the  fierce  firmness  by 
which  conspiracy  is  to  be  carried  for* 
ward  into  triumph ;  while  the  south 
pondered  on  real  or  fancied  injuries, 
which  wounded  the  pride  of  every 
peasant  withui  its  borders. — ^That  the 
one  took  up  arms  for  republicanism, 
the  feeblest  of  all  temptations  to  na- 
tional   resistance;    while   the  other 
brooded  over  a  sense  of  wrong,  in  vi- 
sions of  revenge  for  hereditai-y  rights, 
and  the  hopes  of  I'estoring  the  fallen 
snpremacy  of  its  religion — ^motives,  in 
every  age,  the  most  absorbing  among 
Ihc  wild  impulses  of  man.  I  repeatedly 
warned  tho  Irish  cabinet  against  an 
outbreak,  which,  if  it  succeeded,  must 
convulse  the  empire ;  and  which,  even 
if  it  failed,  must  cost  the  heaviest 
sacrifices  to  the  country.    My  advice 
was  answered  by  professions  of  per- 
fect security,  and  magnanimous  de- 
eUratifHis  of  the  wisdom  of  extin- 
guishing peril  by  exhibitmg  the  ab- 
sence of  fear  1  My  part  was  now  done, 
and  I  was  thenceforth  to  be  only  a 
spectator.    But  the  course  of  things 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  confi- 
dence of  cabmets.    The  snn  went 
down,  notwithstanding  the  govern- 
ment conviction  that  it  would  shine 
tfaroQgb  the  whole  twenty- four  hours ; 
the  political  night  came,  as  regularly 
as  the  night  of  nature,  and  with  it 
came  the  march  of  tens  of  thousands 
oi  political  lunatics,  as  brave  as  lions, 
tfaongh  as  mcapabk  of  discipline.  My 
predwtion  was  fbcmidably  fulfilled: 
tiie  iirebrand  and  the  pike  ravaged 
the  land;  blood  flowed  in  torrents; 
and  when  the  country  returned  to 
its  seases,  and  the  light  of  commoa 
sense  onee  more  dawned,  ministers 
and  pei^le  alike  had  only  the  meian- 
cboly  office  of  bnrying  the  conunon 
stfencea  in  that  great  resting-placo 
wliefe  the  fknlta  of  the  past  generation 
ttito  marked  by  tombs,  and  where  the 
wisdom  of  the  futne  is  to  be  learned 
odIj  froA  inscriptions  recording  th» 
fixity  of  all  that  lived  betfbre. 
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The  conspiracy  wliich  it  had  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  extinguish  had  been  brief 
and  local.  The  half-Scottish  popula- 
tion among  whom  it  broke  out,  wei*e 
among  the  most  sharp-witted  and 
well-mformed  subjects  of  the  empire; 
and  they  had  no  sooner  made  the 
discovery,  that  government  was 
awake,  than  they  felt  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  encounter  the  gigantic 
strength  of  the  monarchy,  and  post- 
I)oned  their  republican  dreams  to  a 
*^  fitter  season."  The  time  now  ap- 
proached when  the  leader  of  tho 
Northern  insurrection  was  to  be 
brought  to  trial ;  and  hostile  as  I  was 
to  the  eifects  of  his  enthusiasm,  I  took 
no  trivial  interest  in  the  Individ uaL 
Still,  to  set  him  at  liberty  was  palpably 
impossible;  and  my  only  resource  was, 
to  give  him  such  aid  in  this  extremity 
of  his  career  as  could  be  given  by 
li^itening  the  severities  of  his  prisou^ 
and  providing  him  with  the  means  of 
securing  able  counsel.  I  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  for  the  first 
time,  tlie  genius  of  this  singular  people 
displayed  under  a  new  and  brilliant 
form — the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

In  England  the  Bar  holds  a  high 
rank ;  from  its  essential  vaJue  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  right  in  a 
country,  where  every  possession,  pro- 
perty, and  principle  of  man  comes 
continually  in  the  shape  of  a  question 
of  right,  and  where  the  true  supremacy 
l^  in  the  law.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  compensated  for 
the  deficiency  of  power  in  the  law ; 
and  the  bar  was,  par  txcelience^  tho 
profession  of  the  gentleman.  This 
gave  it  the  highest  tone  of  personal 
manners.  But  it  had  another  incen- 
tive, still  more  characteristic.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  bar.  It  was  scarce- 
ly  more  than  a  higher  bar.  All  tlio 
principal  men  of  that  House  had  either 
been  educated  for  the  profession,  ov 
were  actuidly  practising  barristers; 
and  as  the  distinctions  of  the  soiate 
were  more  dazzling,  as  well  as  more 
rapidly  attainable,  than  those  of  tho 
law,,  the  force  of  the  professioa  was 
thrown  into  parliamentary  life.  The 
result  was,  a  reflected  influence  on 
both ;  the  learning  of  the  bar  Invigo- 
ratmg  the  logic  of  the  debates,  the 
doquence  of  the  debates  enrichmg 
and  elevating  the  eioqnencs  of  tho 
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courts  of  law.  At  this  period  the 
Coorts  abonnded  with  eloquent  men, 
who  would  hare  been  distinguished  at 
any  tribunal  on  earth;  but,  while 
some  might  exhibit  keener  argument, 
and  others  more  profound  learning, 
the  palm  of  forensic  eloquence  was 
universally  conceded  to  one.  Need 
I  pronounce  the  name  of  Curran? 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  the 
moBt  extraordinary  example  of  na- 
tural faculties  that  I  have  ever 
known.  All  the  chief  orators  of  that 
proud  day  of  oratory  had  owed  much 
to  study,  much  to  circumstances,  and 
much  to  the  stimulus  of  great  topics, 
a  great  cause,  and  a  great  theatre  for 
their  display.  When  Burke  spoke,  he 
had  the  world  for  his  hearers. — He 
stood  balancmg  the  fates  of  empires; 
his  voice  reached  to  the'  bosom  of  all 
the  cabinets  of  civilized  nations;  and 
with  the  office  of  a  prophet,  he  almost 
inevitably  adopted  the  majestic  lan- 
guage, and  seized  the  awful  and  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  prophet.  This  is 
no  depreciation  of  the  powers  of  that 
immortal  mind;  for  what  can  be  a 
higher  praise  than  that,  with  the 
largest  sphere  of  duty  before  him  per- 
haps ever  opened  to  man,  he  was  found 
equal  to  the  fulness  of  his  glorious 
task?  Sheridan,  too,  was  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  by  the 
national  voice  raised  against  Indian 
delinquencies.  He  had  a  subject  teem- 


spiracy,  incurred  by  men  chiefly  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  m  all 
instances  obscure.  No  great  prin- 
ciples of  national  right  were  to  live 
or  die  upon  the  success  of  his  plead- 
ing ;  no  distressed  nadon  held  him  as 
its  sidvocate ;  no  impregifable  barrier 
against  oppression  in  Europe  or 
Asia  was  to  be  inscribed  with  his 
name.  He  was  simply  the  advocate 
in  the  narrow  courts  of  a  dependent 
kingdom — humiliated  by  the  hopeless 
effort  to  rescue  a  succession  of  unfor- 
tunate beings  whose  lives  were  m  the 
grasp  of  justice — compressed  on 
every  side  by  localities  of  time, 
habit,  and  opinion;  and  thwarted 
alike  by  the  damonr  of  prejudice  and 
the  frowns  of  authority.  Yet  lus 
speeches  at  the  bar  are  matchless,  to 
this  hour.  His  creative  powers  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  very  emptiness  of  tiie 
space  which  they  were  to  fill  with 
life,  lustre,  and  beanty.  Of  all  the 
great  speakers,  his  images  arose  from 
the  simplest  conceptions;  while  they 
rapidly  wrought  themselves  into 
magnitude  and  splendour.  Ihey 
reminded  me  of  the  vapours  riang 
from  the  morning  field— thin,  vague, 
and  colourless,  but  suddenly  seised  by 
the  wind,  swelling  into  volume,  and 
ascending  till  they  caught  the  son- 
beams,  and  shone  with  the  purple 
and  gold  of  the  summer  doni 
This  trial  of  the  unfortunate  rebel 
ing  with   the   loftiest   materials  of    leader  gave  hun  a  signal  opportunity 


oratory — the  sufferings  of  princes,  the 
mysteries  of  Oriental  superstition,  the 
wUd  horrors  of  barbaric  tyranny, 
the  fall  of  thrones,  once  dazzling  the 
eye  and  the  mind  with  all  the  splen- 
dours of  Oriental  empire ;  himself  the 
chosen  pleader  for  India,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  rank,  dimity, 
and  authority  of  England.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  genius  which 
showed  itself  competent  to  so  iUustri- 


for  the  exertion  of  his  extraordinaiy 
faculties.  It  had  excited  the  deepest 
interest  throughout  the  country. 
Thousands  had  flod^ed  from  all  psrta 
of  the  land  to  be  present  at  a  crisb 
which  involved  ttte  national  feelings 
in  the  highest  degree ;  which  involved 
the  personal  safe^  of  individuals, 
perhaps  of  a  much  superior  rank  to 
the  accused ;  and,  ilMve  all,  whidi 
seemed  to  fix  the  stamp  of  public 


ous  a  labour.    But  the  materials  were  justice  on  the  guilt  or  impunity  of 

boundless ;  the  occasion  was  a  sum-  opinions  long  cherished  by  the  mind 

mons  to  all  the  energies  of  the  human  of  Ireland.    As  the  day  of  the  trial 

intellect;  never  was  the  draught  of  approached,  physiognomies  were  seen 

human  praise,  the  speU  of  that  en-*  inthestreets,  which  showed  that  hidi- 

chantress  which  holds  the  spirit  of  men  vidnals  were  brought  together  by  the 
in  most  undisputed  sway,  presented  --<>--« 

to  the  lip  in  a  more  jeweUed  goblet 

But  Curran  spoke  almoet  wholly 
deprived   of  those  resistless  stimu- 

I!!^ui  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^  comparatively 
trivialr-the  gmlt  of  provincial  con. 


event  who  had  never  been  seen  m 
the  metr(^lis  before.  The  stern, 
hard,  but  sagacious  countenances  of 
the  north  contrasted  with  the  broad, 
open,  and  bold  features  of  the  sonth; 
and  those  agiun  contrasted  with  the 
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long,  dark,  and  expressive  visages 
of  the  west,  which  still  give  indelible 
evidence  of  their  Spanish  origin.  Many 
of  those  men  who  now  filled  the  bnsj 
thOTongh£u«s  of  the  capital,  had  come 
firom  the  remotest  comers  of  Ireland, 
as  if  to  stand  their  own  trial.  The 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  their  repre* 
sentative ;  his  canse  was  their  cause ; 
hiB  judgment  the  decision  of  the  tri- 
bunal on  their  principles;  his  fate 
an  anticipation  of  their  own. 

As  I  pressed  on  to  the  noble  building 
where  Uie  trial  was  to  take  place — one 
of  the  stateliest  examples  of  archi« 
tectural  grace  and  dignity  in  a  city 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
public  buildings — it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  generid 
look  of  popular  restlessness.  The 
precaution  of  government  had  called 
in  a  large  military  force  to  protect 
the  general  tranquillity,  and  the  pa- 
trols of  cavalry  and  the  frequent 
passing  of  troops  to  their  posts,  created 
a  perpetual  movement  in  the  streets. 
The  populace  gathered  in  groups, 
which,  rapidly  dissolving  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiery,  as  rapidly  as- 
sembled again,  when  they  had  passed 
by;  street  minstrels  of  the  most 
humble  description  were  plying  their 
trade  with  a  remorseless  exertion  of 
lungs ;  I  heard  the  names  of  the  Parlia* 
mentary  leaders  and  the  government 
frequently  transpiring  in  those  rough 
specimens  of  the  popular  taste ;  and 
from  the  alternate  roars  of  fierce 
laughter  and  bursts  of  wild  indigna- 
tion which  arose  from  the  groups,  it 
was  evident  that  ^'men  and  measures" 
were  not  spared.  The  aspect  of  the 
multitude  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Law 
Courts  was  still  more  disturbed. 
Eebellion  has  a  physiognomy  of  its 
own,  and  I  had  by  this  time  learned 
to  read  it  with  tolerable  fidelity  to 
nature.  It  always  struck  me  as  of  a 
wholly  different  character  from  that 
of  the  vice  or  the  violence  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  wears  a  thoughtful  air;  the 
lips  seem  to  have  a  secret  enclosed, 
the  eye  is  lowering,  the  step  unsteady, 
the  man  exhibits  a  consciousness  of 
danger  from  the  glance  or  tread  of 
every  passer-by.  His  visage  is  sullen, 
stem,  and  meditative— I  can  scarcely 
allow  this  conception  to  be  a  work  of 
fancy,  for  I  have  never  been  deceived 
in  my  readings  of  that  most  expres- 


sive of  all  betrayers  of  the  inner  man.* 
And  on  this  day,  I  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  preparation  for  some  general 
and  reckless  rising  agamst  govern- 
ment, on  the  first  opportunity  when 
it  should  be  found  slumbering  on  its 
post :  and  my  prediction  would  have 
been  true. 

The  court  was  crowded,  and  it  was 
with  no  small  difficulty  that  I  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  seat  beside  the 
judge,  which  had  been  provided  for 
me.  The  arraignment  and  prepara- 
tory routine  of  the  trial  gave  time  for 
the  court  to  subside  into  order;  and 
the  address  of  the  principal  law-officer 
for  the  prosecution,  though  exciting 
the  deepest  anxiety,  was  listened  to 
in  the  most  respectful  silence.  The 
case  was  strong,  and  was  ably  dealt 
with  by  the  attorney- general.  The 
evidence  was  dear  and  complete,  and 
the  hope  of  an  acquittal  seemed  to  be 
gradually  abandoned  in  the  expres- 
sive gloom  of  the  spectators.  The 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  too,  seemed  more 
dejected  than  I  had  presumed  from 
his  former  intrepidity;  and  the  few 
glances  which  I  could  sufier  myself 
to  give  to  a  being  in  his  calamitous 
condition,  showed  me-  a  frequent 
writhing  of  the  lip,  a  clenching  of  the 
teeth,  and  a  nervous  contraction  of 
the  features,  which  looked  like  despair. 
At  length  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
rose.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  my 
seeing  the  memorable  Curran  engaged 
in  his  profession.  I  had  met  him 
from  time  to  time  in  general  society, 
and  felt  the  delight  which  all  expe- 
rienced in  his  unfailing  spirits  and 
brilliant  pleasantry.  I  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  him  as  the  wit.  I  was  now 
to  be  dazzled,  delighted,  and  over- 
whelmed by  him  as  the  orator. 

Curran  was  the  last  man  to  be 
judged  of  by  appearances.  Nature 
had  been  singularly  unkind  to  his 
exterior,  as  if  the  more  to  astonish  us 
by  the  powers  of  the  man  within. 
His  figure  was  undersized,  his  visage 
brown,  hard,  and  peasantlike,  his 
gesture  was  a  gesticulation,  and  his 
voice  was  alternately  feeble  and  shrill. 
His  whole  effect  was  to  be  derived 
from  means,  with  which  that  little 
meagre  frame  and  sharp  treble  had 
nothing  to  do.  But  he  had  a  singu- 
larly vivid  eye.  It  was  of  the  deep- 
est black,  and  such  was  the  intensity 
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of  its  expression  in  his  more  impas- 
sioned moments,  that  it  was  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  shot  fire. 
Still,  a  stranger  wonld  have  regarded 
him  chiefly  as  a  humorist,  from  the 
glances  of  sly  sarcasm,  and  even  of  open 
ridicule  which  he  cast  round* the  court 
during  the  pleadings  of  some  of  his 
**  learned  brethren."  But,  in  that 
court  his  tnie  faculties  were  known ; 
and  the  moment  of  his  rising,  careless 
as  was  his  attitude,  and  listless  the 
look  which  he  gave  as  he  turned  from 
his  brief  to  the  jury,  was  the  signal 
for  universal  silence,  and  the  fixing  of 
every  eye  upon  the  great  pleader. 

He  began  by  sweeping  away  the 
heap  of  useless  facts  and  forensic  pro- 
lixities with  which  his  predecessors 
had  encumbered  the  case ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  the 


cesses  of  national  animation  and  pros- 
perity." Then,  suddenly  darting  away 
from  this  lofty  and  solemn  view,  hie 
indulged  in  some  wild  story  of  native 
humour,  which  convulsed  the  wb<^ 
andience  with  laughter.     Yet,  before 
the  burst  had  subsided,  he  touched 
another  string  of  that  harp  which 
so  magically  responded  to  the  mas- 
ter's hand.    He  described  the  long* 
career  of  calamity  through  which  an 
individual  bom  witli  a  glowing  heart, 
brilliant    faculties,   and  an   aspiring 
spirit,  must  struggle,  in   a  conntiy 
filled  with  the  pride  of  independence, 
and  yet  for  ages  in  the  condition  of  a 
province.    Some  part  of  his  pathos  in 
this  sketch  was  probably  borrowed 
fi-om  his  own  early  difficulties ;  and 
I  heard,  poured  out  with  the  tonch- 
ing   vehemence   of  painful    reidity, 


dexterity  with  which  he  seized  on  the     probably  the  very  meditations  which 


most  casual  circumstances  tending  to 
clear  the  character  of  the  accused. 
But  it  was  when  he  arrived  at  higher 
topics  that  he  displayed  his  genius. 

**  Kunc  in  ovilia^  viox  in  reluctantes 
dracones.^^  It  was  when,  from  deve- 
loping the  ignorance  and  contradic- 
tions of  the  infonner  by  whom  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  was  sustained, 
he  rushed  to  the  attack  on  the  general 
system  of  the  Irish  government,  that 
I  saw  him  in  full  vigour.  He  de- 
nounced it  as  the  source  of  all  the 
tumults  which  bad  of  late  years  shaken 
the  "  isle  from  its  propriety."  *'  Here 
was  the  fount,"  said  he,  "  from  which 
flowed  the  watere  of  bitterness,  not 
the  less  bitter  that  I  can  trace  its 
wanderings  through  centuries  of  na- 
tional desolation,  through  fields  of 
blood,  through  the  graves  of  genera- 
tions." After  giving  the  most  daring 
outline  of  what  he  termed  the  evils  of 
the  local  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  he 
surprised  me  into  sudden  acquiescence 
and  involuntary  admiration,  by  a  pa- 
negyric on  the  principles  of  British 
government  in  the  more  favoured 
island — on  "  the  majestic  supremacy 
of  the  law,  extending  over  all  things, 
sostaining  all  things,  administering  life 
and  health  and  purity  to  all ;  a  moral  at- 
mosphere, and  though  invisible,  liketho 
physical,  yet  irresistible  in  its  strength, 
penetrating  through  the  whole  nation- 
al existence,  and  carrying  on  undis- 
turbed and  perpetual,  in  the  day  and 
night  of  empire,  all  the  great  pix>- 


had  preyed  upon  the  heart  of  the  stu- 
dent in  his  chamber,  or  darkened  his 
melancholy  walks  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Temple.  But  he  suddenly  started  on  a 
new  train  of  thought ;  and  reprobated 
Yriih  the  loftiest  rebuke,  that  state  of 
the  law  which,  while  it  required  two 
witnesses  for  the  proof  of  treason  in 
England,  was  content  with  one  in 
Ireland.  This  he  branded  with  every 
name  of  indignant  vituperation,  fre- 
quently adopted,  according  to  his  habit, 
from  the  most  familiar  conceptions ; 
yet,  by  their  familiarity,  striking  the 
mind  with  astonishing  force.  He 
called  it "  playing  at  pushpin  with  the 
lives  of  men  " — '*  the  reading-made- 
easy  of  judicial  murder" — *'  the  *  rule 
of  three  *  of  forensic  assassination ; — 
given,  a  villain,  multiplied  by  a  false 
oath,  the  product,  an  execntlon!" 
He  now  revelled  in  the  boldest  extra- 
vagances of  imagery  and  language, 
expressions  which,  written,  mi^t  re- 
semble the  burlesque  of  a  public  jester, 
or  the  wiidness  of  a  disturbed  mind, 
but  which  were  followed  by  the  andi- 
ence, whom  he  had  heated  np  to  the 
point  of  passion,  with  all  bat  accla- 
mation. Still  he  revelled  on.  His 
contrasts  and  comparisons  continued 
to  roU  out  upon  each  other.  Some 
noble,  some  grotesque,  but  all  effective. 
After  one  dazzling  excursion  into  tho 
native  history,  in  which  he  contrasted 
the  aboriginal  hospitality  and  rode 
magnificence  of  the  old  Irish  chieftao^ 
the  Tii^Owen  or  O'JNial,  witli  the 
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dulling  halls  o(  the  modem  absentee; 
he  saddenly  changed  his  tone,  and 
wandered  away  into  a  ronnd  of  fantas- 
tic, and  almost  froliceome  {Peasantries, 
vhich  shook  even  the  gravity  of  the 
bench.  Then,  suddenly  chedcUig  him- 
self^ and  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
brow  to  wipe  away  a  tear — for  even 
the    hard-headed-  lawyer   was   not 
always  on  his  guard  against  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment---he  upbraided 
himself,  and  the  bystanders,  for  the 
weakness  of  being  attracted  by  any 
lighter  conception,  while  the  calami- 
ties of  Ireland  were  demanding  all 
then:  sympathies.    And  even  this  he 
did   in    his    characteristic  manner. 
^  Ahis ! "  said  he,  in  a  voice  which 
seemed  sinking  with  a  sense  of  mis- 
fortune, "  why  do  /jest?  and  why  do 
you  smile  ?   Or,  are  we  for  ever  to  be 
the  victims  of  our  national  propensity, 
to  be  led  away  by  trivialties  ?    We 
tickle  ourselves  with  straws,  when  we 
j^ould  be  juming  for  the  great  contests 
of  national  minds.    We  are  ready  to 
be  amused  with  the  twang  of  the  Jew^s 
harp,  when  we  should  be  yeamiog 
for  Uie  blast  of  the  trumpet.    You 
remind  me,  and  I  remind  myself,  of 
the  scene  atone  of  our  country- wakes. 
It  is  the  true  portrait  of  our  fruitless 
mixture  of  levity  and  sorrow.    We 
come  to  mourn,  and  we  arc  turned  to 
merriment  by  the  first  jest.     We  sit 
nnder  the  roof  of  death,  yet  we  are  as 
ready  to  laugh  as  ever.  The  corpse  of 
Ireland  is  l^fore  our  eyes :  we  fling 
a  few  flowers  over  its  shroud,  and 
then  we  eat,  drink,  and  are  merry. 
Most  it  be  for  ever  pronounced — that 
we  are  a  frivolous  and  fickle  race — 
that  the  Irishman  remains  a  voluntary 
beggar,  with  all  the  bounties  of  nature 
round  him ;  unknown  to  fame,  with 
genius  flashing  from  his  eyes ;  humi- 
liated, with  all  the  armoury  of  law 
and  libertv  open  to  his  hands;  and 
langhing,  laughing  on,  when  the  only 
echo  is  from  the  chambers  of  the 
grave?" 

The  orator  dropped  his  head  on  his 
cdasped  hands  as  he  spoke  the  words ; 
and  there  was  an  universal  silence  for 
a  while.  It  was  interrnpted  by  a  groan 
of  agony  from  the  prisoner.  All  eyes 
were  instantly  turned  to  the  dock, 
and  the  spectacle  there  was  startling. 
He  seemed  writhing  under  intoler- 
able torture.    His  hands  clung  eager- 


ly to  the  front  of  the  dock,  as  if  to  sus- 
tain him ;  his  lips  w^ere  as  colourlesEf 
day,  but  his  features  and  forehead 
were  of  the  most  feverish  crimson. 
At  first  the  general  unpression  was,' 
that  he  had  been  overcome  by  a  sense 
of  his  perilous  state ;  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  his  pangs  were  more^ 
physical  than  moraL  Curran  now 
flung  his  brief  upon  the  table,  and  hur- 
ried to  fiis  side.  A  few  words  passed 
between  them,  inaudible  to  the  court ; 
but  they  had  the  unexpected  effisct 
of  apparently  restoring  the  suflerer  ta 
complete  tranquillity.  He  again  stood 
erect ;  his  brow,  and  it  was  a  noble  one, 
resumed  its  marble  smoothness ;  his 
features  grew  calm,  and  his  whole^ 
aspect  returned  to  the  stem  and  move- 
less melancholy  of  an  antique  statue. 

The  advocate  went  back  to  his  place^ 
and  commenced  a  singularly  dexterous 
attempt  to  avert  the  sentence,  by  an 
^peal  to  the  national  feelings.  **  If,*' 
sakl  he,  ^^  my  client  had  been  charged 
with  any  of  those  crimes  which  eflect 
their  object  by  individual  injury,  I 
should  disdain  to  ofler  a  defence,  which 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  con- 
founding the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  here  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  noblest  mind  might  cit,  in 
which  the  highest  sagacity  might  be* 
perplexed,  in  which  the  most  self- 
denying  virtue  might  discover  no- 
thing but  a  voluntary  sacrifice."  The 
problem  before  his  client  was  "  the 
proudest  that  had  ever  occupied  the 
mind  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  It 
was,  by  w^hat  means  a  patriot  might 
raise  his  country  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible elevation.  •  What  are  the  essen- 
tials for  such  a  purpose^?  Intrepidity^ 
independence  of  heart,  the  steadiest 
perseverance,  the  manliest  fortitude ; 
all  the  great  qualities  of  the  head  and 
the  heart.  Those  are  the  tributes  which 
he  must  bring  to  the  altar  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  priest  must  be  prepared 
himself  to  be  the  sacrifice.  Is  it  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen  that  are  to 
bind  him  to  the  homs  of  the  altar  ?  " 

A  sense  of  this  hazardous  line  of 
observations,  however,  soon  struck  the 
keen  understanding  of  the  great  plead- 
er; and  he  admitted  in  all  its  fulness  the 
necessity  of  respecting  public  tranquil- 
lity, of  relinquishing  doubtful  projects 
of  good,  and  of  studying  the  prospe- 
rity of  a  nation,  rather  through  the 
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t(  microscope  of  experience*'  than  by 
*' vague,  though  splendid,  telescopic 
glances  "  at  times  and  things  beyond 
our  power.  ^^  The  man/*  said  he, 
*^  who  discovers  the  cause  of  blight 
in  an  ear  of  com,  is  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  the  world  than  the  man  who 
discovers  a  new  fixed  star."  From 
the  glow  on  his  countenance,  and  the 
sudden  brightness  of  his  eye,  I  could 
see  that  he  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self loose  on  some  new  current  of  rich 
and  rapid  illustration,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  shriek  from 
the  dock ;  the  prisoner  had  fallen  with 
his  head  over  its  front,  and  seemed 
gasping  in  the  last  pangs.  The  drops 
of  torture  stood  thick  on  his  brow, 
bis  eye  was  glazed,  and  his  lips  con- 
tinued to  quiver,  without  the  power 
of  utterance.  The  advocate  approach- 
ed him;  the  dying  man  caught  him 
by  the  hand;  and,  as  if  the  touch  had 
restored  his  faculties  at  the  instant, 
said,  with  a  faint  smile,  and  in  a  low 
tone,  yet  so  clear  as  to  be  audible  to 
th^  whole  assembly,  in  the  words  of 
Pierre — "  We  have  deceived  the  se- 
nate 1'*  In  the  utterance  he  feU  back 
and  died.  To  escape  the  ignominy 
of  the  scaffold,  the  unhappy  man,  be- 
fore he  came  into  court,  had  swallow- 
ed poison  I 
I  speak  of  C  urran,  only  as  I  see  him 


through  the  lapse  of  years.  Time  has 
had  no  other  effect  on  my  recollection, 
than  raising  my  estimate  of  his  ge- 
nius. I  admit,  too,  that  in  judging  of 
an  extraordinary  man,  time  may  ex- 
alt the  image  as  well  as  confuse  tbe 
likeness.  The  haze  of  years  may  mag- 
nify all  the  nobler  outlines,  while  it 
conceals  all  that  would  enfeeble  thar 
dignity.  To  me,  his  eloquence  now 
resembles  those  midsummer  night 
dreams,  in  which  all  is  contrast,  and 
all  is  magical.  Shapes,  duniontive  and 
grotesque  for  a  moment,  and  then 
suddenly  expanding  into  majesty  and 
beauty;  solitudes  startling  the  eye 
with  hopeless  dreariness,  and  at  a 
glance  converted  into  the  luxniy  of 
landscape,  and  filled  with  bowers  of 
perpetual  spring.  The  power  of  his 
contrasts  still  haunts  me;  Aladdin*s 
palace,  starting  from  the  sands,  was 
not  more  sudden,  fantastic,  or  gutter- 
ing. Where  all  seemed  barren,  and 
where  a  thousand  other  minds  woald 
have  traversed  the  waste  a  thousand 
tinges,  and  left  it  as  wild  and  unpeo- 
pled as  ever;  no  sooner  had  he  spoken 
the  spell,  than  up  sprang  the  briiliant 
fabric  of  fancy,  the  field  was  bright 
with  fairy  pomp,  and  the  ur  waa 
filled  with  genii  on  the  wing. 

Next  morning,  I  was  on  my  road 
to  London. 
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In  France,  even  before  the  Bevo- 
lotion,  less  regard  was  paid  to  the 
decisions  of  a  court  of  law,  than  to 
public  opinion.  That  tji'ant  of  our 
modem  days  had  already  seized  the 
throne,  and  his  legitimate  authority 
and  divine  right  were  never  doubted 
by  the  most  anti-monarchical  of  the 
sons  of  liberty.  The  only  check  on 
the  insolence  of  the  noblesse,  and  the 
only  compensation  for  the  venality  of 
the  jndges,  was  found  in  a  recourse 
to  the  printer.  A  marquis  was  made 
to  imitate  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man by  fear  of  an  epigram ;  a  defeat- 
ed party  in  a  lawsuit  consoled  him- 
self by  satirizing  the  court ;  and  from 
Voltaire  down  to  FaUssot,  all  the 
people  who  could  write,  and  could 
borrow  ink  and  paper,  had  pen  in 
hand,  ready  to  appeal  from  prejudiced 
juries,  overbearing  nobles,  or  even 
Irttres  de  cachet  and  the  Bastile  itself, 
to  the  reading,  talking,  gossiping, 
langhing,  quick-witted,  cold-hearted 
citizens  of  Paris.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  whole  city  was  overrun 
witii  pamphlets.  Ministers  of  state, 
marshals,  and  princes  of  the  blood, 
were  as  busy  as  any  Grub-street 
garretteer.  Literary  squabbles  em- 
ployed the  lifetime  of  all  the  lit^ary 
men — ^and  some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
only  known  by  then:  squibs  and  lam- 
poons on  their  more  popular  brethren. 
Bat  so  great  at  last  seems  to  have 
been  the  rage  for  calling  in  the  public, 
that  it  was  not  even  expelled  from 
the  consultmg  chambers  of  counsel 
learned  in  the  law.  If  a  case  came 
before  an  advocate  that  gave  any 
scope  for  his  talents  as  a  pamphleteer, 
his  opinion  immediately  took  the 
shape  of  a  little  histonette^  and  in  a 
few  days  was  in  print.  The  attorney 
was  no  less  literary  in  getting  up  hk 
brief;  and  innumerable  were  the  sage 
labours  of  cmocata  and  procureur$ 
which  rushed  into  type  before  the 
trial  was  over,  and  did  du^,  very 
much  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  as  a 
tale  of  fashionable  life.  In  fact,  a  very 
amusing  collection  might  be  made,  of 
the  memoriiUs  of  counsel  which  ap- 
peared in  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.    The  writings,  for  in- 
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stance,  which  secured  the  fame  of 
witty  Beaumarchais  among  the  gos- 
sfps  of  the  capital,  were  not  the  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,  or  his  comedies,  but  the 
briefs  which  he  composed  in  his  law- 
suit with  the  Goezmans  and  the  Sieur 
Bertrand.  All  the  laughers  were  on 
his  side ;  and  though  he  was  beat  in 
the  trial,  his  triumph  was  complete ; 
for  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Parisian 
public  opinion  to  believe  a  man  guilty 
who  was  so  prodigal  of  bon-mots  ;  or 
that  the  opposite  party  had  right  or 
justice  on  their  side,  whose  pleadings 
were  as  uninteresting  as  a  sermon. 
But  Beaumarchais  was  not  the  only 
author  who  owed  his  notoriety  to  his 
legal  proceedings.  One  of  the  great ' 
lyric  poets  of  France,  who  is  placed 
by  his  countrvmen  upon  the  same 
level  as  Pindar — Denis  Leonchard 
Lebruu — ^was  the  town-talk  for  several 
years,  during  his  action  against  his 
wife  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights.  And  as  his  Memoire,  or  plead- 
ing, gives  a  view  of  French  life  at  the 
period,  (1774,)  of  a  grade  in  society 
omitted  in  the  Mlmoires  and  Smi" 
venirs  of  dukes  and  princesses,  we 
propose  to  give  some  account  of  it, 
and  also  of  the  hero  of  the  process, 
whose  strange  eventful  history  was  not 
drawn  to  a  close  till  1807.  He  was 
bom  in  1729,  in  the  house  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  in  whose  service  his 
father  was.  His  talents  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the 
prince ;  and,  before  he  was  thirty,  he 
had  established  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  of  the  first  order  by  an  ode  on 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  Acknow- 
ledged as  a  man  of  genius,  and  feared 
as  a  man  of  wit — for  his  epigrams 
were  even  more  celebrated  than  his 
lyrics — ^and  placed  in  easy  circum- 
stances by  the  kindness  of  his  master, 
who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  and 
salary  of  his  ^^Secr^tsdre  des  Com- 
mandemens,**  nothing  seemed  want- 
ing to  his  felicity  but  a  wife  to  share 
his  glory;  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
year  1760,  he  married.  If  we  believe 
his  own  account,  he  was  the  happiest 
of  Benedicts  for  fourteen  years ;  but 
all  of  a  sudden,  without  warning, 
without  reason,  and  (though  she  wan 
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a  poetess)  without  even  rhyme,  his 
household  gods  were  broken,  and  all 
his  happmess  engulfed.  It  was  a 
second  edition  of  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake. The  opposite  party  denied 
the  fourteen  years'  felicity,  and  talk- 
ed wonderful  things  about  cuffij  and 
kicks  bestowed  on  the  spouse — and 
maledictions  of  more  force  than  ele- 
gance ;  but  both  sides  agree  that  the 
matter  came  to  a  crisis  when  a  certain 
Sieur  Grimod — a  sort  of  Cicisbeo — 
Platonic  of  course — was  requested  to 
leave  the  house,  and  discontinue  his 
visits  to  Madame  Lebrun.  This  sim- 
ple proceeding  let  loose  all  the  winds 
of  heaven ;  poor  Lebrun  was  pounced 
upon  by  the  whole  female  sex.  Even 
his  old  mother  turned  against  him; 
even  his  sister,  a  sour  vestal  of  thirty- 
seven,  sided  with  her  injured  sister- 
in-law  ;  and  what  had  the  wretched 
poet  to  say  for  himself?  He  sus- 
pected nothing  improper — a  good  easy 
man — he  adored  his  *' Fanny" — he 
wanted  her  to  come  back — but  that 
ftorrid  fellow  Grimod ! — he  would  not 
have  Grimod  within  his  door.  So 
Fanny  would  not  go  within  it  either ; 
and  off  to  the  avocat  rushed  Lebrun, 
to  force  her  to  come  back  by  legal 
process ;  and  off  went  Madame,  ac- 
companied of  course  by  the  Sieur 
Grimod,  to  her  avocat^  to  resist  the 
demand  ;  and  then  followed  paper 
upon  paper — love,  regi'ets,  promis- 
ings,  courtings,  on  one  side ;  hatred, 
defiance,  and  foul  names,  ad  libitum^ 
on  the  other.  And,  finally,  the  whole 
case  was  put  into  a  Memoire^  with 
the  help  of  Monsieur  Hardoin  de  la 
Regnerie,  avocat ;  and  every  tea- 
table — but  there  was  no  tea  in  those 
days — every  card-table  in  Paris  was 
as  well  able  to  decide  the  cause  as 
the  Parliament  itself. 

The  Mtmoire  commences  with  some 
general  reflections  on  the  advantages 
possessed  by  a  pretty  woman,  in  all 
cases  of  a  quarrel  with  a  man.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  her  prettiness, 
she  has  the  art  to  appear  ill-used, 
there  is  no  resisting  her  attacks.  A 
halo  of  sympathy  gathers  round  her, 
while  a  cloud  envelopes  the  unfortu- 
nate antagonist;  and  people  at  last 
think  that  they  are  performing  an  act 
of  pure  and  disinterested  justice,  when 
they  kick  him  into  the  Seine.  Im- 
sed  with  this  disagreeable  convip- 


tion,  (from  which  we  gather  that  Ma 
dame  Lebrun  was  a  handsome  wo- 
man, while  the  husband  was  nothing 
to  boast  of— at  all  events  compared 
to  the  Sieiu:  Grimod,)  he  hurries  on  to 
the  facts — and  they  rather  alter  the 
api)earance  of  affairs. 

It  was  in  the  year  1760,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  Sieur  Lebrun  married 
the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt.     Interest 
and  ambition  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  match.    Love  was  the  onlj  fast- 
ener of  the  bond.      The  Sieur  Lebnm 
and  the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt  had 
been  acquainted — had  been  lovers — 
for  three  years.  And  that  passion,  bom 
of  a  sympathy  of  tastes  and  sentiments, 
had  grown  in  mystery — a  secret  cor- 
respondence was  its  aliment  and  in- 
terpreter— a  delicious  correspondence 
— where  the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt 
knew  how  to  combine  the  sallies  (^ 
imagination  with  the  soft  outpourings 
of  the  soul,  or  the  burning  expressions 
of  her  love  I  Pardon  the  Sieur  Lebnm 
if  he  transcribes  a  few  passages  from 
her  letters ;  Madame  Lebrun,  above 
all,  ought  to  excuse  him.     It  is  not 
betraying  her  secrets;  it  is  recalUog 
her  to  herself,  and  to  a  sentiment  she 
would  never  have  forsworn,  if  she  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  heart : — 

*^  From  mj  bed,  this  Tuesday  eveslfl^. 

"  If  it  is  flattering  to  be  loved  by 
those  we  love,  it  is  still  more  so  when 
the  loved  object  Is  you,  my  dear  }kfisb. 
Twonld  make  me  vain  to  think  I 
pleased  you  really  as  much  as  jou  giqr 
I  do;  but  I  feel  my  happiness  too 
truly  to  give  way  to  pride  on  account 
of  it.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  jou  think 
of  me,  and  prefer  my  remembrance  to 
the  gaieties  of  society  ?  Ah  I  why  am 
I  not  in  the  room  where  you  remain 
for  my  sake?  You  make  me  wish 
more — ^I  wish  I  could  be  with  yoa 
wherever  you  think  of  me.  You  are 
right  in  saying  our  hearts  are  made 
for  one  another ;  they  have  the  same 
sentiments,  they  bum  with  the  same 
iires.  That  charming  harmony  is  the 
work  of  love  ;  but  nature  had  created 
a  sympathy  between  them  that  seems 
to  tell  us  they  were  made  to  love  and 
to  be  united.  Yes,  my  dear  Mists, 
they  must  love  for  ever ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  will  you  consent  to  languiah 
in  absence  and  constraint?    I  wx>uld 
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not  remind  you  of  your  ixDfaappiness, 
since  yoa  have  interdicted  me  from 
the  subject,  if  yon  did  not  complain 
yoniBelf;  andyonr  complaints  make 
me  wretched.  They  reveal  to  me 
your  sofferings,  and  awaken  all  my 
affection.  Do  yon  think,  i£  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you,  that  I  would 
not  seize  it  ?  Ah  \  you  ought  to  feel 
assured  of  all  I  wouM  do  for  yon  if  I 
had  it  in  my  power.  But  we  can^t 
help  hoping  what  we  desire  so  much. 
Reproach  me,  therefore,  no  more ;  tell 
me  rather  again  that  you  are  con- 
vinced of  my  affection,  and  promise 
to  love  me  all  your  life.  I  ought  to 
be  snre  of  it  already ;  but  every  time 
you  reproach  me,  I  make  you  repeat 
the  promise  by  way  of  expiating  your 
fault.  Good-night,  my  dear  Misis  ; 
I  hope  you  will  think  of  me  in  yom* 
dreams.  Why  must  I  say  good-night 
so  far  from  you  ?  " 

Of  the  same  period  is  the  follow- 
ing— 

"  Fktnn  my  bed^  this  Wednesday  nigbt. 

**  What !  you  scold  me  in  sober 
truth  I  You  write  me  a  scrap  of  a  let- 
ter— in  the  coldest,  gravest  style. 
Yes — ^you  were  sad — I  see  you  were. 
Do  yon  fancy  that  the  lecture  you 
gave  me  makes  up  for  my  grief  at  los- 
ing yon  ?  Ah  I  if  I  had  not  recalled 
your  eyes  glowing  with  love,  and  all 
our  mntttid  endearments,  I  should 
have  been  angry  with  you.  How 
strange  that  your  v^  recollection 
pleads  your  excuse  I  Whatever  may 
be  your  fault,  you  have  but  to  show 
yourself  to  be  forgiven.  But  do  not 
presnme,  upon  this  confession,  to  add 
to  your  faults.  Alas  I  if  ever  you  de- 
serve a  punishment,  its  bitterness  will 
all  belong  to  me.  Fortune  befriended 
US  when  last  we  met ;  but  donH  you 
find  time  pass  too  quickly  when  we 
are  together?  I  have  always  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say  to  you ;  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  shortness  of  the  time — 
it  is,  that  the  more  I  say  to  you  the 
more  I  wish  to  say.  In  the  same 
way,  the  more  kisses  I  give  you,  the 
more  I  wish  to  give ;  all  the  feelings 
yott  inspire  are  in  extremes.  How 
yoH  ooght  to  love  me  if  you  wish  your 
tenderness  to  equal  mine !  And  since 
it  is  always  on  the  increase,  how 
cruel  thai  we  can  never  give  way  to 
the  sentiments  we  feel,  and  express 


them  to  each  other !  What  pleasure 
we  are  deprived  of,  dear  Misis  I  why 
are  you  not  beside  the  conch  where 
I  am  now  writing  ?  Our  silence  alone 
would  be  more  eloquent  than  all  our 
letters.  The  kisses  I  would  give  you 
would  no  longer  be  in  dreams,  though 
my  happiness  would  perhaps  make  me 
think  it  one.  Adieu!  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  feel  the  miseiy 
of  being  separated  from  you.  It  is 
near  one  o'clock.  Are  you  in  bed 
yet?    Thmkofmel" 

This  secret  correspondence  lasted 
for  three  years ;  but,  at  last,  a  letter 
was  opened  by  a  servant,  and  tlio 
secret  was  discovered  by  the  Sleur  do 
la  Motte,  who  passed  for  the  Demoi- 
selle de  Surcotut's  uncle,  and  with 
whom  she  lived.  Tlie  Sieur  Lebrun 
had  but  to  whisper  marriage,  and  all 
would  have  been  arranged.  Under 
other  chrcumstances  the  word  would 
have  been  easy— but  there  was  a  bar 
between  them:  the  Demoiselle  dc 
Surcourt  was  of  illegitimate  birth. 
Love,  however,  laughed  at  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  Sieur  Liebrun  hurried  to 
the  house  of  De  la  Motte ;  demanded 
the  hand  of  the  lady  he  loved ;  and 
the  Demoiselle  de  Sarcourt  became 
his  wife.  The  marriage  contract  will 
prove  his  disinterestedness.  The 
portion  he  obtained  was  small ;  con- 
sisting but  of  eighteen  hundred  francs 
a-year.  The  Sieur  Lebrun,  secretary 
of  the  domains  of  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
with  two  thousand  livres  a-year,  might 
have  looked  higher— at  all  events  he 
might  have  bargained  for  a  settlement 
in  his  favour;  but,  so  far  from  that, 
he  made  no  claim  upon  her  fortune, 
but  settled  all  he  had  upon  her.  Is 
this  the  man  whom  Madame  Lebrun 
accuses  of  having  married  her  from 
interested  motives? 

Alas,  sometimes,  for  the  marriages 
which  have  been  preceded  by  too  vio- 
lent a  love !— illusion  gives  place  to 
sad  reality.  The  boy  and  girl  love 
without  having  learned  to  know  each 
other ;  and  cease  to  love  when  that 
knowledge  comes!  But  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Sieur  and  Madame  Le- 
brun experienced  no  revolution  of  the 
kind.  Fourteen  years  passed  away 
in  uninterrupted  union.  Though  con- 
verted into  a  husband,  the  Sieur  Le- 
brun did  not  cease  to  bo  Mists ;  the 
wedded  Do  Surcourt  continued  to  be 
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**  Fanny" — charming  names — inge- 
nious disguises — chosen  by  two  lovera 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  times 
of  courtship  I 

More  than  three  hundred  letters, 
written  by  Madame  Lebrun  during 
that  time,  were  in  the  hands  of  her 
husband — irrefragable  proofs  of  their 
mutual  affection ;  but  she  has  found 
means  to  get  away  the  greater  part 
of  them ;  enough,  however,  remain  to 
make  his  justification  complete.  Never 
was  a  union  more  hai*monious — a  w  ifc 
more  petted  and  indulged.  It  seemed 
that  felicity,  resting  on  such  founda- 
tions, could  never  be  disturbed;  but 
one  single  moment  was  sufficient  to 
overturn  the  work  of  seventeen  years ! 
The  Sieur  and  Madame  Lebrun  had 
been  intimate  for  some  years  with  a 
certain  Sieur  Grimod,  who  held  an 
appointment  from  the  king,  and  lived 
as  if  his  oflSce  was  of  gi*cat  value. 
The  Sieur  Lebrun  is  not  astonished 
that  his  wife  was  pleased  with  the 
acquaintance,  for  he  prized  it  very 
highly  himselJf ;  but  a  time  came  when 
he  thought  it  better  for  all  parties 
that  it  should  cease.    The  Sieur  Le- 
brun believes  in  his  wife's  virtue  as  in 
his  own  existence.    What !  if  he  had 
jiot  that  belief,  would  he  be  here  to 
reclaim  her  by  course  of  law  ?    But 
it  is  not  enough  for  a  woman  to  have 
the  reality  of  virtue — she  must  have 
the  appearance  also  ;  and  every  man 
has  a  right  to  be  in  that  respect  a 
Caisar.    Already  some  indiscretions 
of  Madame  Lebrun,  which  the  open- 
ness and  purity  of  her  mind  could 
alone  render  excusable — her  portrait 
di'awn  without  her  husband's  know- 
ledge for  the  Sieur  Grimod — a  letter 
from  that  individual  to  the  lady,  writ- 
ten in  a  style  such  as  no  one  would 
use  towards  a  lady  he  respected — had 
begun  to  inspire  the  Sieur  Lebrun 
with  a  certain  coolness.    The  whis- 
perings at  last,  unjust  as  they  were, 
no  doubt,  of  a  malicious  pubUc — the 
advice  of  his  friends — his  own  suscep- 
tibility, made  it  imperative  on  him  to 
come  to  a  rupture,  in  which  Madame 
Lebrun  should  have  been  glad  to  join. 
And  here  is  the  letter  he  Avrote  to  the 
Sieur  Grimod : — 

Thlt  I5th  January  1774. 

*^  There  are  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, Sir,  which  every  day  make  it 
a  man's  duty  no  longer  to  see  the 


persons  who  have  previously  been 
most  highly  prized.  I  experience  this 
myself  in  declining  an  acquaintance 
with  you,  which  in  other  respects  I 
greatly  valued.  Yon  know  better  Uum 
any  one  else  how  much  I  lose  by  this 
step.  Madame  Lebrun  unites  her  re- 
gi'cts  to  mine,  and  begs  me  to  assme 
you,  and  also  Madame  Grimod,  of  her 
affectionate  thanks,  (^  de  ses  pins  ten- 
dres  remercimens.*)  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  perfect  truth,  and  for  the 
last  time,"  <fec. 

And  the  Sieur  Grimod  immediatdj 

replied — 

"  Your  letter.  Sir,  did  indeed  sor- 
prise  Madame  Grimod  and  me,  wbo 
believed  ourselves  among  the  number 
of  your  friends,  after  the  many  years 
we  have  had  the  honour  to  know  yoa. 
We  do  not  know  the  motives  for  90 
sudden  a  quarrel ;  if  you  were  pleased 
with  our  society,  we  were  no  less  so 
with  yours.  The  number  of  tme 
friends  we  retain,  does  not  hinder  ns 
from  regi-etting  those  we  lose,  in  yoi 
and  Madame  Lebrun,  to  whom  we 
beg  you  will  express  our  regret. 
have  the  honour,"  &c. 

After  two  such  polite  epistles,  the 
reader  would  naturally  expect  tbit 
the  Sieur  Lebrun  and  the  Sieur  Gci- 
mod,  with  their  respective  wives, 
would  toss  then:  heads  at  each  other 
when  they  met  in  the  street,  and  gire 
the  cut  direct  with  the  utmost  unani- 
mity. But  another  glance  into  the 
Mtmoire  will  soon  convince  him  of 
his  mistake.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  mar 
probably  look  vastly  majestic,  and 
pass  the  Sieur  Grimod  with  a  coa- 
temptuous  jerk ;  but  sorry  are  we  to 
say  that  Madame  Lebrun  joins  in  no 
such  dignified  proceeding.  She  cuts 
the  magnanimous  Lebrun  instead;  she 
stirs  up  against  him  the  wrath  sad 
indignation  of  all  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  she  continnes  her  intimacy  with 
the  Sieur  Grimod;  and,  as  a  finiah  to 
her  connubial  obedience,  she  goes  one 
morning  with  three  hackney  coaches, 
and  carries  off  every  article  of  furni- 
ture the  unhappy  little  man  posseasea. 
A  pleasant  specimen  of  a  wife  of  tbe 
middle  class  in  the  year  1774!  A 
duchess  could  scarcely  be  more  sub- 
lime. Now,  who  was  this  Sieur  Gri* 
mod,  and  what  manner  of  rank  was 
his  considered  ?    He  had  nothing  lo 
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do  with  the  nohlesse ;  he  kept  no  shop ; 
he  had  no  private  fortune ;  but  he  was 
one  of  the  trne  cansers  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  rascally  collectors  of 
taxes,  the  underlings  of  the  atrocious 
fermiers  generaux^  who  wrung  the 
last  farthing  from  the  already  oppress- 
ed peasant,  and  made  the  whole 
realm  of  France  as  sterile,  hopeless, 
and  wretched,  as  a  nation  must  in- 
evitably become,  if  it  is  allowed  to  be 
the  prey  of  an  O^Connell  in  every 
parish.  His  nominal  salary  was  under 
a  hundred  a-year ;  but  we  shall  see 
the  style  he  lives  in,  as  we  get  on  in 
the  account — ^his  country-houses — his 
carriages,  and  even  his  politenesses 
to  Madame  Lebrun ;  and  we  shall 
hear  in  every  one  of  these  luxurious 
enjoyments  the  sharpening  of  the 
grdllotine  axe.  Madame  Lebrun  the 
wife,  Madame  Lebrun  the  mother, 
and  Mademoiselle  the  sister,  are  all 
in  the  same  story.  The  old  lady, 
whose  virtuous  indignation  towers 
above  her  sex,  has  no  patience  for  the 
insnfTerable  tyrant  who  wonH  let  his 
wife  see  her  best  friends,  ("  qui  vouloit 
Femp^her  de  voir  ses  bons  amis.") 
They  tmmp  up  all  manner  of  stories 
against  him ;  and  even  maintain,  in 
their  first  paper  of  accusation^  that  he 
threshed  and  kicked  his  tender-hearted 
sponse,  and  put  her  in  bodily  fear. 
But  when  the  magistrate  looked  at 
o«r  diminutive  friend,  and  compared 
his  powers  of  threshing  and  kicking 
with  the  tall  majestic  figure  and  full 
chest  of  the  complainant,  he  dismissed 
the  charge  *'  avec  une  sorte  d^indig- 
nation,'*  as  the  Sieur  Lebrun  triumph- 
antly declares;  and  we  think  the 
magistrate  was  quite  justified  in  so 
doing.  No,  no — the  Sieur  Lebrun  was 
bad  enough,  as  yon  shall  hear  in  the 
seqael ;  but  he  never  had  the  cruelty, 
not  to  mention  the  courage,  to  attack 
60  stately  a  woman  as  his  wife.  But, 
ahisl  frt)m  the  magistrate's  decision 
there  lay  a  power  of  appeal.  The  three 
ladies — ^with  the  help,  no  doubt,  of  the 
irresistible  Sieur  Grimod— carried  the 
cause  into  ahiffher  court.  They  brought 
it  before  the  bailliage  of  the  Temple ; 
l>ut  the  Sieur  Lebrun  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
court,  and  he  carried  it  before  the 
judges  at  the  Ch&telet.  In  this  court. 
Grimed  and  his  party  knew  they  had  no 
chance,  suffered  the  case  to  go  against 


them  by  default,  and  finally  appeal- 
ed to  the  Grande  Chambre.  And 
the  Sieur  Lebrun  did  all  this  to  get 
back  a  woman  that  had  robbed,  and 
pillaged,  and  slandered  him,  and  pre- 
ferred her  ban  ami  the  Sieur  Grimod, 
and  her  bonne  omtie  the  Dame  Giimod^ 
to  her  Misis,  in  spite  of  his  ode  on  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  his  being 
ranked  by  the  Parisian  critics  as  a 
little  above  Pindar. 

Well,  to  it  they  go,  reply,  replica- 
tion, rejoinder— till  at  last  we  are 
verily  persuaded  the  little  man  tried 
to  get  her  into  his  power  again  for  the 
express  purpose  of  murdering  her  at 
his  leisure.  And  what  our  verdict  in 
such  a  case,  if  we  had  been  upon  the 
jury,  would  have  been,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say. 

The  lady,  in  the  course  of  her  accu- 
sations, proved  too  much.  She  brought 
witnesses  to  state,  that  for  the  whole 
fourteen  years  of  her  wedded  life  she 
had  been  thumped  and  bullied  worse 
than  Cinderella ;  accused  of  trying  to 
poison  her  lord  and  master;  and,  in 
short,  had  led  a  life  of  perfect  misery. 
Oho !  cries  the  Pindar  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  you  are  a  pretty 
woman  to  talk  of  misery  and  iU- 
treatment  for  fourteen  years !  Why, 
never  was  such  a  merry,  happy,  care- 
less being  in  France.  For  fourteen 
years  you  did  nothing  but  amuse 
yourself  and  worship  me,  as  a  good 
wife  ought.  I  buried  myself  in  my 
books,  and  wrote  astonishing  odes  and 
epigrams,  corresponded  with  Voltaire, 
and  discovered  grand-daughters  of 
Comeille,  and  got  up  subscriptions  for 
their  benefit ;  and  all  the  while  yon 
attended  every  party,  went  to  all  the 
theatres,  and  never  missed  a  single 
masquerade.  No,  'twas  when  I  for- 
bade  the   visits   of   Grimod 

But  at  that  name  his  eloquence  leaves 
him,  and  he  descends  to  facts.  There 
is  one  fact,  he  says,  against  which 
the  whole  plot  of  this  separation  wiU 
fall  to  pieces.  It  is  the  harmony 
which  always  reigned  between  man 
and  wife  till  about  six  weeks  before 
she  went  away.  The  witnesses  ot 
the  Sieur  Lebrun  to  this  fact  are  in- 
dubitable. They  are  her  own  letters — 
those,  be  it  understood,  which  she 
left  behind,  or  rather,  which  she  was 
not  able  to  carry  away  with  her.  By 
the  perusal  of  some  of  her  notes  be- 
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fore  marriage,  we  have  seen  the  viva- 
city of  sentimeDt  ^rhich  united  the 
Demoiselle  dc  Surcoort  to  the  Sieor 
Lebrun.  That  vivacity  is  traceable, 
in  all  its  force,  in  a  letter  she  wrote 
to  him  after  the  marriage,  when  he 
had  left  her  for  a  short  time  in  the  An- 
gust  of  1760. 

"  I  heard  yesterday  from  my  dear 
^lisis.    I  have  not  heard  to-day.    It 
brings  back  all  my  uneasiness.    Has 
he  slept  well  to-night  ?  is  he  not  fa- 
tigued ?    I  hope  he  has  nothing  else 
to  complain  of  but  ennui.    My  dear 
Misis,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  think 
of  your  dear  Fanny,  of  her  grief,  her 
love,  her  impatience.     Tell  me  the 
day,  then,  the  day  I  so  long  for,  that 
is  to  bring  you  back  to  me  again.   All 
my  thoughts  turn  only  to  you.    No- 
thing has  any  interest  for  me  that  is 
not  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  you.    I  rejoice  in  seeing  the  fine 
weather,  for  I  think  you  can  now  en- 
joy a  walk.    I  hate  the  heat,  for  it 
keeps  you  from  exercise,  and  may 
make  you  ill.    The  moment  I  feel  the 
slightest  zephyr,  I  long  to  send  it  to 
you.    I  wish  there  was  even  a  tempest 
for  your  sake.   I  would  make  the  very 
elements  do  your  bidding.  I  wish  that 
every  thing  in  nature  may  only  serve 
to  make  you  happy,  my  dear  Misis. 
How  much  does  she  not  owe  him, 
since  he  has  painted  her  so  well  ?  He 
makes  her  still  more  beautilul  by  the 
light  of  his  own  soul — that  soul  fired 
at  once  by  genius  and  by  love.    You 
write  such  beautiful  things,  and  I  can't 
see  them  I    I  have  no  pleasure  in  life. 
I  have  no  consolation  left,  but  the 
hope  of  our  meeting  soon.    To-day  I 
passed  the  morning  with  your  mother. 
She  pities  me.    We  spoke  of  nothing 
but  you.    She  told  me  some  anecdotes 
of  your  childhood  that  amused  me 
much.    You  must  have  been  interest- 
ing even  then.    At  four  years  old,  I 
really  believe  I  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  you.    I  like  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  you  ;  I  feel  as  if  they 
brought  me  nearer  to  yourself.    She 
and  your  sister  send  you  a  thousand 
loves,  and  your  brother  also,  who 
supped  here  this  evening.  They  talked 
a  great  deal  of  Homer,  Greek,  Latin, 
&c.    My  dear  aunt  and  uncle  were 
delighted  with  him,  and  think  him 
very  clever.    It  is  now  midnight.    I 
am  in  my  couch — my  solitary  couch—* 


far  from  thee.  Alaa ! 
you  see  where  yoa  now  are  can  rennsd 
you  of  love.  Love  dwells  not  in  pa* 
laces.  I  have  nothing  but  yonr  h^ut 
to  rely  on  to. recall  me  to  jov  mind. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Misis — adiea,  mj  little 
man  I  I  send  yon  a  thousand  kisses. 
Ah !  why  am  I  not  in  your  arms  ? 

^^  This  morning,  when  I  was  jnst 
going  to  seal  my  letter,  Mnrgi  bronglit 
me  yours.  Ah,  how  sorry  I  am !  I 
feel  more  than  ever  that  my  heart  is  noi 
made  for  these  lengthened  separations. 
Ko,  I  can't  exist  absent  from  what  I 
adore.  I  tried  to  reason  myself  into 
submission  for  five  days ;  but  how  am 
I  to  endure  the  fifteen  that  it  will  be 
now?  Pity  me,  dear  Misis.  It  is 
delightful  to  me  to  see  that  yonr  regret 
is  equal  to  mine ;  but  the  more  yoa 
make  me  love  yon,  the  greater  is'my 
grief.  If  any  thing  could  lessen  the 
sorrow  caused  me  by  yonr  letter,  it  is 
to  hear  that  you  are  well.  The  assn» 
ranee  of  that  gives  me  one  grief  les& 
Take  care  of  yourself,  for  my  sake. 
I  can't  understand  how  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  on  Sunday  has  not  reached 
you  yet.  Write  to  me  often,  if  'tis 
but  one  word.  I  embrace  yon  again 
— Your  Fanny." 

Thanks  to  the  wise  precantion  of 
Madame*  Lebrun,  there  is  a  blank  of 
seven  years  in  her  correspondence 
with  her  husband.  But  if  we  lose  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  multitude  of 
letters  worthy  of  those  we  have  tran- 
scribed, the  cause  of  the  Sienr  Le- 
brun is  no  loser  by  the  omission ;  for 
we  find,  at  the  end  of  those  seven 
years,  the  Dame  Lebrun  still  un- 
changed— a  clear  proof  that  no^change 
has,  in  the  interval,  taken  place  ia 
the  Sieur  Lebrun.  Vo{ct\  continues 
the  Memoire — behold  the  letter  sh* 
wrote  to  him  on  the  17th  September 
1767,  from  the  country-house  of— 
who  do  you  tliink? — the  Sieur  Grimod. 

"  I  flatter  myself,  my  dear  littie 
man,  that  I  shall  have  a  good  report 
of  your  health.  I  am  told  you  started 
in  first-rate  condition ;  no  donbt  the 
open  air,  and  the  pleasures  of  such 
agreeable  society,  will  keep  you  hi 
good  case.  I  need  not  wish  yon  any 
new  enjoyments.  I  have  only  to  con- 
gratulate  you  on  those  yon  possess* 
Let  me  enter  into  them,  for  the  de* 
scription  of  yours  will  make  me  mora 
fuUy  appreciate  my  own.    I  hope,  at 
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the  same  time,  jovl  will  percftiye  tBat 
there  is  a  someibhig  wanting^  and 
that  ycfa  iriil  have  the  same  feelkgB 
oa  the  sabject  as  I  hare.    The  eoim- 
try  agrees  with  me  admurably,  and  I 
am  in  wonderftil  health.    We  walk  a 
great    deal,    and   musicate  (^mnsi- 
qaoii9^)  a  great  deal  more.    We  lay 
aU  the  elements  nnder  contribation 
for  omr  amusement.    We  have  a  gon-* 
dola  for  one  water  parties,  a  swing  for 
the  air,  and  we  only  want  Torraeus 
and  his  Acheron  to  take  a  trip  through 
fire.    We  hare  made  parties  to  go 
fishing,  and  we  intend  making  one  to 
go  fowling  with  nets  and  looking- 
glasses,  as  it  is  so  beantifally  describ- 
ed ty  a  poet  of  my  acquaintance,  (the 
Sienr  Lebrnn  himself.)    I  hope  the 
same  accident  won't  happen  to  ns  that 
befeU  the  bird-catcher  in  the  fable.  It 
is  for  yon  to  be  on  yonr  guard,  if  you 
enter  into  such  amusements ;  for  love 
keeps  constantly  prowling  in  the  scenes 
frequented  by  the  Graces.    We  are, 
therefore,  in  safety  here,  in  spite  of 
his  wings.    We  expect  the  family  of 
M.  and  Madame  Grimod  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  next  month.    They  have 
charged  me  to  invite  you  to  come,  and 
take  your  place  on  the  famous  jonquil 
sofa.  They  send  you  a  thousand  com- 
pliments, and  expect  you  early  next 
month.    We  have  half  made  up  our 
minds  to  go  and  see  the  king  hunt  at 
St  Hubert.     Adieu,  my  dear  little 
man !   I  embrace  you  with  all  my 
heart.    Write  mc  immediately.    My 
respects  to  the  ladies,  and  a  thousand 
remembrances  to  M.  le  Comte  de 
Turpln,  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Brancas. 
Tell  him  that  I  was  highly  flattered 
fy  his  indignatioa,  though  it  was  alto- 
gether unjust.    We  return  you  your 
brilliant '  epistle.'  We  have  answered 
it  with  a  song;  don't  lose  it.    The 
invalid  (Julia)  sends  you  a  lot  of  mes- 
sages." ' 

I*oetry  itself  was  employed  by  the 
Dame  Lebrun  to  paint  the  feelings 
with  which  her  husband  had  the  hap- 
piness to  inspire  her. 

The  proofe  brought  of  this  latter 
assertion  are  very  convincing;  but  be- 
fore we  give  extracts  from  the.poeti* 
cai  declarations  of  her  connubial  bliss, 
let  us  see  what  a  curious  insight  this 
gives  ns,  into  the  stylo  of  life  among 
French  poetasters  and  their  wives  in 
the  middle  of  last  century.    We  have 


seen  that  the  irate  Lebrnn  had  a  set- 
tled income  of  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pouadfi  a-year,  equal,  with  little 
pickings  and   stealings,  to   perhaps 
three  hundred  pounds  at  the  present 
time.    His  wife,  evidently  a  clever^ 
brisk  coquette,  sends  friendly  mes^^^ 
sages  to  two  of  the  flrat  nobles  in 
France,  the  Count  de  Turpin  and  the 
Count  de  Brancas,  and  in  the  honae 
of  the  latter  nobleman  the  Sienr  Le* 
brun  is  domiciled  at  the  time  she 
writes.    Li  the  meanwhiie,    she   ia 
spending  months  at  a  time  in  the 
country  mansion  of  the  too  fascinat- 
ing Grimod,  whom  we  have  presented 
to  the  reader  as  a  sub-collector  of 
taxes.     A   sub-collector  of  taxes ! 
Wait  till  the  next  payments  are  due 
fbr  the  income-tax,  and  watch  the 
conntenance  of  the  respectable  indi- 
vidual who  will  give  you  his  receipts 
Is  that  a  man  to  awake  jealousy  in  the 
soul  of  Pindar,  or  get  up  private 
theatricals,  or  even  take  a  prominent 
part  in  an  acted  charade?    His  soul 
is  set  upon  a  hot  beefsteak,  and  he 
thinks  strong  ale.    He  wouldn't  give 
twopence  for  all  the  poets  in  England, 
and  still  less  for  their  wives.    But  th& 
Sieur  Grimod  is  made  of  different 
metal.    Less  lead,  but  a  great  deal 
more  brass-^-more  polished,  but  less 
useful — a  pinchbeck  imitation  of  the 
lords  and  ladies  who  were  waltzing, 
flirting,  acting  proverbs,  and  writing 
pasquhiades,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  first  great  throes  of  the  "  porten- 
tous doom "  were  beginning  to  shake 
France  to  her  foundations,  and  the 
cloud  was  gathering  that  was  to  fall 
down  in  the  blood  and  horror  of  the 
Beyt>lution.  A  sub-collector  of  taxes  1 
in  his  country-house — with  his  friends' 
wives  about  him,  in  addition  to  his 
own — giving  parties  of  the  most  gor- 
geous magBiflceace — splendid  masques 
in  honour  of  a  birthday,  like  Comus 
at    Ludlow    Castle— bird-huntings, 
where  ladies,  with  attendant  squires, 
sallied  forth  in  fanciful  array,  armed 
with  silken  nets  to  catch  the  prey,  after 
having  wiled  them  from  the  trees  by 
blinding  them  with  polished  mirrors — 
horns  sounding,  and  music  stationed 
m  woody  dells— and  all  carried  on 
with  a  grandeur  like  the  cavalcades  of 
the  duke  and  dachess  in  Don  Quixote, 
A  sub-collector   of  taxes,  we  say, 
doing  all  this,  shows  very  clearly  that 
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some  change  or  other  was  needed ;  and 
we  will  only  say,  that  the  moment  we 
see  similar  proceedings  going  on  in 
the  same  rank  of  life  in  England,  we 
shall  emigrate  to  some  happy  island 
— ^ot  Tahiti — where  poets  and  poet- 
esses, and  sub-collectors  of  taxes,  are 
utterly  unknown.  We  shall  extract 
from  the  memoire — which,  we  again 
remind  the  reader,  is  a  strictly  legal 
document,  though  rather  diJOferent 
from  the  dull  concerns  our  Solons  in 
Lincoln^s  Inn  are  the  authors  of — at 
some  length ;  for  we  shall  gain  a  very 
tolerable  idea  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  a  maison  de  campagne^  on  a 
fSte-day  in  1768. 

The  day  of  St  Denis  was  usually 
chosen  by  the  Dame  Lebrun  for  a 
charming  party,  to  which  she  lent  all 
the  charms  of  her  muse.  In  that 
which  she  gave  on  the  eve  of  St  Denis, 
at  the  house  of  the  Sieur  Grimod,  she 
had  introduced  all  the  deities  of  Olym- 
pus to  pay  compliments  to  her  hus- 
band. First  appeared  Love  and  the 
Graces ;  then  Flora,  then  Diana — who 
all  sang  songs  in  character.  Apollo 
followed,  who  presented  his  lyre  to 
the  Sieur  Lebrun,  and  said — 

^'  The  suffrages  of  all  you  claim. 

The  gods   themselves   your   talents 
prize ; 
Through  endless  ages  may  your  name 

Partake  their  immortalities ! 
Take  from  Apollo's  hand  this  lyre. 

To  sound  upon  the  sacred  hill ; 
And  while  your  finger  wakes  its  fire, 

TheyTl  say,  'it  is  Apollo's  still.' "  * 


[June, 

After  Apollo,  Pomona  immediately 
came ;  it  was  the  character  which  the 
Dame  Lebmn  had  reserv^ed  for  her- 
self;  and  her  couplet  would  have  been 
out  of  place  in  anj  person's  mouth  bat 
her  own — 

"  Let  gods  their  crowns  bestow — 

An  orchard  is  my  all : 
Yet  poor  gifts  richer  grow. 

When  from  the  heart  they  fall. 
If  of  Pomona's  storo 

To  taste  you  kindly  deig^. 
Trust  me,  III  g^ve  yoa  as  moch  morf- 

When  autumn  comes  agidn.'*  f 

The  divertisement  ended  with  a 
dance  of  Bacchus  and  Bacchantes. 
The  Sieur  Grimod  enacted  the  part  of 
Bacchus  in  full  costume,  with  his  head 
ornamented  with  a  cap  and  bells ! 

We  suspect  the  head  of  the  counsel 
assisting  in  getting  up  this  memorial 
had  been  so  long  surmonnted  with  a 
wig,  that  he  did  not  remark  upon  the 
absurdity  of  the  masquerade  of  the 
Sieur  Grimod.  A  cap  and  bells  on 
the  head  of  wild  Bacchus  !  It  is  evi- 
dent, even  from  the  couplet  chanted 
by  the  fascinating  sub-collector  of 
taxes,  that  he  appeared  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  jouthfol 
conqneror  of  India ;  though  we  confess 
that  heads,  of  which  a  cap  and  beUs 
would  be  the  fittest  covering,  are  not 
altogether  unknown  among  the  heroes 
and  conquerors  of  the  gorgeous  East. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  verses,  that  the 
great  Grimod  appeared,  "  for  this  night 
only,"  in  the  character  of  F0U7. 


*  In  case  we  should  have  done  injustice  to  the  poetical  inspiration  of  the  Dame 
Lebrun,  we  giye  the  originals — 

**  Tu  captives  tons  les  suffrages, 

Tes  talens  sont  ch^ris  des  dieux ; 
Pnisse  ton  nom,  dans  tons  les  ages, 

S*immortalber  avec  eux ! 
D'ApoUon  re<2ois  cette  lyre. 

Pour  chanter  au  sacrl  vallon ; 
Dans  tes  mains  mcmc  on  pourra  dire, 

C'est  toujours  cette  d*Apollon ! 


t 


« 


Que  les  dieux  te  courronnent ; 

Moi,  je  n*ai  qu*un  verger ; 
Mais  le  cocur  assaisonne 

Les  presens  des  bergers. 
Si  des  fruits  de  Pomone 

Tu  devenais  friand, 
Je  te  promets,  ii  chaque  automne, 

De  fen  offHr  autant" 
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**  To  set  erery  thing  right, 
'Tis  on  that  I  am  bound ; 
To  pat  flohrow  to  flight 

The  tme  secret  I've  found  !r 
All  these  poor  sillj  gods. 

With  their  bouquets  held  so, 
With  their  songs  and  their  odesi 
Without  me  are  no  go ! 
Folly  flings 
From  its  wings 
A  new  light  on  each  day. 
It  incites. 
It  invites. 
To  be  happy  and  gay. 

Well  may  the  learned  barriflter  close 
his  account  of  this  festival  with  the 
remark— that  the  life  of  the  Dame  Le- 
hnm  was  a  continued  series  of  amuse- 
ments ;  and  this  cruel  husband,  when 
he  was  not  the  object  or  the  cause  of 
her  pleasures,  was  at  least  made  the 
confidant  of  them  all.  As  a  proof  of  this 
confidence,  a  history  is  given  of  cer- 
tain proceedings  in  the  ninth  year  of 
their  marriage,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Bacchus  of  the  divertisement 
is  not  kept  entirely  in  the  background. 
In  the  month  of  February,  in  1769, 
she  paid  a  visit  to  Havre  to  see  the 
sea.    To  show  the  terms  they  were 
on,  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  the 
letters  of  the  Dame  Lebrun  at  full 
length.    It  will  be  seen  how  unre- 
servedly she  entered  into  the  pleasures 
of  the  place,  and  how  minutely  she 
recorded  them  all  to  a  man,  whom  she 
well  knew  that  her  descriptions  would 
enable  to  share  them  as  if  he  had 
been  at  her  side.    But  in  the  absence 
of  the  entire  correspondence,  which  it 
wonld  be  tedious  to  transcribe,  we 
content  ourselves  with  copying  out 
the  passages,  where  the  friendship  and 
intimacy  that  then  united  the  husband 
and  wife  are  most  strongly  marked. 

^^  We  arrived  in  perfect  health,  my 
dear  fnend,  on  Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock. 
I  tmst  you  also  are  flourishing.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  and  write  me  bow 
jon  are.  M.  and  Madame  Grimod, 
as  also  M.  Sicuve,  charge  me  with  a 
thousand  messages.  M.  Grimod  in- 
sists on  your  coming  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  you  may  see  the  sea.  I 
also  wish  you  could  see  it.  In  look- 
ing at  it,  I  have  often  thought  on  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  yon;  and  I 
should  be  delighted  if  you  could  enjoy 
the  prospect  along  with  me.  I  teU 
yon  X  now  eat  fish  as  you  do.    This 


very  day  I  have  eaten  a  dozen  oysters, 
a  bit  of  skate,  some  smelts,  and  some 
fresh  cod — I  think  I  shall  finish  by 
devouring  all  the  fish  in  the  sea.  I 
wish  I  could  send  you  some  of  the 
qysters  of  this  place:  they  are  as 
large  as  your  hat.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend ;  I  embrace  you  from  my  heart. 
I  have  told  you  all  I  have  seen,  and  I 
will  tell  yon  all  that  may  occur  worth 
talking  of  when  I  arrive.  Friendly 
regards  to  JuHa.  I  hope  to  find  her 
in  good  healthy  and  Hiat  she  has  taken 
care  ofyours^ 

With  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  small  type,  the  poetical 
Lebnm  and  his  counsellor  have  printed 
the  ^^  Advice  to  Julia '^  in  italics. 
What !  the  Dame  Lebran  send  friendly 
regards  Q^  bien  des  amities '')  to  Julia ! 
Why,  isn't  this  the  woman  they  trump 
up  a  story  about,  as  having  been  a 
perpetual  source  of  jealousy  to  the 
neglected  wife,  and  monopolizing  all 
the  tenderness  and  pretty  speeches  of 
the  once  faithful  and  still  too  con- 
quei'ing  Misis?  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  it  is  a  shocking  instance  of 
female  audacity,  for  the  devourer  ot 
such  boat-loads  of  fish,  and  the 
visiter  of  M.  and  Madame  Grimod, 
to  affect  jealousy  of  Julia  or  any  one 
else.  Let  her  be  contented  with  her 
Grimods  and  oysters,  and  leave  Julia 
to  listen  to  the  harpings  of  Apollo  in 
peace.  We  have  another  letter,  dated 
a  few  days  after  the  first,  and  still 
from  Havre. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  my  dear 
friend,  when  I  was  on  board  a  ship, 
and  read  it  on  deck.  We  laughed 
amazingly  at  your  epigrammatic  wit- 
ticisms ;  your  reputation  is  already 
established  here.  You  are  known  as 
a  man  of  genius ;  so  you  may  judge  if 
they  listened  to  your  letter.  M.  Gri- 
mod, from  the  first,  has  been  the 
trumpeter  of  your  talents  and  wit; 
and  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  on 
the  strength  of  his  descriptions  of  you, 
they  insist  on  believing  that  I  am  a 
person  of  infinite  cleverness  as  well. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  such  good  ac- 
counts of  your  health.  I  was  anxious 
to  hear  how  you  were.  M.  Grimod 
insists  that  I  travel  merely  for  curio- 
sity, and  not  for  the  sake  of  health ; 
and  this  moment,  let  me  tell  you  in  a 
parenthesis,  he  interrupts  me  to  say 
ne  is  sure  I  am  writing  my  best,  I 
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look  so  pleased  in  writing  to  yon. 
l>>-moiTOw  we  are  going  to  breakfast 
in  a  ship,  where  the  captain  gives  ns 
a  collation  of  all  fine  things,  among 
others  chocolate ;  then  we  prepare  to 
go  to  Ronen,  where  we  shall  stop  two 
or  three  days  to  see  the  lions.  We 
do  notMng  bnt  go  out,  change  the 
scene,  dress  ourselves,  and  pack  np 
onr  trunks.  It  is  a  deligfatfnl  life; 
we  have  scarcely  time  to  breathe. 
Bnt  in  spite  of  that,  I  am  grown  very 
fat.  I  eat  like  Ibnr,  and  can't  do 
without  oysters.  I  wished  to  bring 
yon  some  present  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  bnt  there  is  nothing  remaric- 
able  except  the  fish.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend  I  I  shall  be  delighted  in  relat- 
ing all  my  experiences  when  we  meet. 
I  hope  some  day  you  will  visit  these 
beautiful  scenes,  or  others  as  beauti- 
ful; and  that  the  house-dove  will 
take  its  flight  to  see  all  the  beauties 
of  nature,  which  he  ,knows  so  well 
how  to  paint.  Ton  will  see  that 
there  is  no  danger,  and  that  I  shall 
come  back  to  you  without  any  acci- 
dent to  my  wings." 

Now,  be  it  known  that  the  last 
sentence  is  an  allosion  to  an  incident 
in  Lebrun's  poem,  De  la  Nature^  of 
which  some  si)ecimens  had  been  pub- 
lished before  this  time,  but  which  the 
grief  brought  on  him  by  his  wife's 
behaviour  prevented  his  finishing — 
a  great  loss,  says  the  disinterested 
author,  to  the  world,  for  it  was  a 
transcendant  work!  In  the  month 
of  April  of  the  same  year,  the  house- 
dove  also  took  its  flight.  The  Sieur 
Lebmn  took  a  journey  to  Marseilles, 
and  the  tender  solicitudes  of  his  wife 
accompanied  him. 

After  a  few  of  her  usual  enquiries 
about  his  health,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  he 
could  among  **  les  habitans  aimables 
de  cette  ville,"  rfie  pays  him  a  few 
compliments. 

"  I  beg  you  to  say  in  rhymed  prose, 
to  M.  Menier,  a  thousand  things  fbr 
me,  which  will  become  beautifnl 
spoken  by  your  lips,  and  heard  by  hi» 
ears.  I  am  as  much  astonished  as 
pleased  with  your  punctuality  m  writ- 
ing. Every  post- day  we  are  all  on 
the  look-ont.  Madame  Grimod  begs 
her  compliments— and  so  do  all  the 
family,  whom  I  delight  with  the  read- 
ing of  your  letters.   They  are  so  witty 
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and  clever!    If  yon  employ  much  of 
your  time  in  writing  than,  we  spend 
a  great  deal  of  ours  in  rea^ng  them.'' 
But  the  trips  of  the  year  1769  are 
not  over  yet.    Scarcely,  says  the  Mt- 
moire,  had  the  Sieur  Lebrtm  returned 
from  Marseilles,  when  the  Dame  Le- 
bmn set  off,  in  company  with  M. 
Grimod,  to  visit  it.    She  spent  eIx 
weeks  there,  during  which  she  wrote 
several  letters  to  her  husband,  and 
cherished  his  answers  as  before.   Bat 
we  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
Memoire,  in  repeating  all  these  tit- 
for-tat  endeannenta,  bnt  porsoe  oor 
own  object,  which  is  to  trace  the  stjie 
of  occupation  of  people  of  their  ranL 
And  here  we  mnst  observe,  that,  n 
far  as  we  see  in  this    process,  tbe 
whole  occupation  of  the  Grimods  sod 
others  was  to  make  tours  for  tli«r 
pleasure,  and  get  up  fites  for  thdr 
amusement.  Wherever  they  are,  thereis 
always  something  or  other  going  onr* 
a  breakfast,  a  dance,  or  a  masquerade ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
Dame  Lebrun,  of  her  sorrow  at  hdog 
separated  from  her  little  man,  it  is 
evident  she  never  aQows  her  grief  to 
have  any  effect  upon  her  appetite.  It 
rather  seems  as  if,  in  all  her  distresses, 
she  applied  to  the  cook,  and  measured 
the  extent  of  her  snflferings  by  tbe 
quantity  she  conld  dispatch  at  a  meat 

''  How  delighted  I  should  be  with 
but  one  quarter  of  an  boor  of  nmr 
charming  conversatioiis  with  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Brancas !  But  from 
intellectual  feasts  like  that,  I  an 
doomed  here  to  the  most  rigoraos  ab- 
stinence ;  and,  to  make  np  for  it,  I 
am  forced  to  throw  myself  on  the 
mnUeta,  sardines,  sprats,  and  tnn- 
nies,  with  the  wines  of  Cyprus  aad 
Syracuse ;  so  that  I  have  ahrats 
the  body  full  and  the  nnnd  enptr- 
You  sent  me  an  admirable  piece  of 
wit.  I  laughed  at  it  amaangly,  aad 
wished  to  read  it  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple here ;  bnt  I  soon  x>^reeiv^  that 
their  appreciation  of  letters  is  Hmited 
to  letters  of  exchange.  In  spite  of 
that,  they  are  never  tifed  of  piaiaiDg 
yon,  aad  liolcfoig  fortii  about  joar 
talents*" 

In  a  letter  of  the  3$th  October,  after 
a  very  spirited  descr^tkm  of  a  ntf- 
riage-fhast,  and  a  dance  to  the  aoand 
of  tambonrines,  sha  says : — 

'<  We  have  been  oppressed  irlft  tbe 
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imnimerable  kindnesses  of  all  this  ami- 
able fiimiiy.  On©  after  another,  every 
body  was  fWl  of  regrets  that  yon  were 
not  of  the  party,  declaring  that  a  man 
of  sneh  wit  and  genins  as  yon  was 
exactly  made  for  society.  If  erer 
yon  retnm  to  this  country,  yon  will 
be  splendidly  receired. 

*'  Amnse  yonrsdf  as  mnch  as  yon 
can*  Go  and  dine  often  with  yonr 
firiends.  I  shonld  be  sorry  if  I  thonght 
yon  were  alone.  Don*t  be  surprised 
at  my  scrawl.  I  danced  all  last  night, 
and  had  got  to  bed  very  late.  It  is 
now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  be  dressed  by  one :  so,  yon  see,  I 
have  not  mnch  time  to  spare." 

And  her  letter  of  the  22d  Novem- 
ber brings  ns  to  the  end  of  the  year 
'69,  and  also  of  her  residence  at  Mar- 
seiUes.  Even  the  Memoire  grows 
tired  of  the^gaieties  of  the  Dame  Le- 
bmn,  and  passes  over  a  long  detail  of 
dinners,  snppers,  balls,  and  f^tes,  to 
tell  us  that, "  fatign^  de  bonne  ch^re," 
and  "lassie  de  plaisirs,"  she  wrote 
t4>  her  hnsband,  who  was  contenting 
himself  with  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  Julia 
al  home — "  One  would  need  four  sto- 
machs in  this  country.  I  envy  your  fim- 
gality,  and  long  for  the  little,  quiet  sup- 
pers we  used  to  have  at  the  fireside." 

Now,  this  regret  for  the  domestic 
broiled  bones — though  evidently  caus- 
ed by  a  momentary  surfeit— is  dwelt 
npon  by  the  enraptured  Lebrnn  as  a 
triumphant  disproof  of  the  accusations 
of  cruelty  and  violence,  brought  against 
him  by  the  Grimods  and  his  charming 
wife.    '*'She  regrets  their  quiet  sup- 
pers !    And  yet  we  are  told  by  the 
Dame  Lebrun,  and  some  of  her  wit- 
nesses, that  these  quiet  suppers  never 
passed  off  without  the  most  horrible 
ahercations,  or  nearly  being'  stained 
with  blood  from  murderous  blows!" 
From  all  we  can  make  out,  this  accu- 
sation of  the  ^^  petit  homme  "  attempt- 
ing to  xmmmel  the  lady  with  four 
stomachs,  and  a  capacity  for  oyster- 
eating  that  must  have  thrown  the  late 
Mr  Dando  into  despair,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  make  the 
wiiole  affair  ridiculous,  and  allow  the 
oondoct  of  the  defendant  to  escape  the 
oMoqny  it  deserved,  under  cover  of  the 
laughter  excited  by  so  ludicrous  an 
image.    H  there  were  aity  *^  coups 
meurtriers  "  in  the  case,  we  will  ven- 
ture the  long  odds  that  the  mark  of 


them  was  left  in  the  ogles,  or  other 
undefended  portions  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Sieur  Lebrun.  She  is 
constantly  complaining  of  delicate 
health ;  and  yet  undergoes  more  fa- 
tigue than  a  washerwoman.  We  have 
now  traced  her  for  nearly  ten  years. 
She  must  by  this  time  be  two  or  three- 
and-thirty ;  and  yet,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  no  girl  of  eighteen  ever  panted 
so  earnestly  for  her  first  ball,  as  the 
Dame  Lebrun  did  for  six  or  seven  of 
those  entertainments  every  week.  We 
can  imagine  no  greater  misery  to  her» 
than  one  of  the  quiet  suppers  she  talks 
of;  and  if,  in  the  agony  of  her  dis- 
gust, she  occasionally  gave  the  Sieur 
Lebrun  a  slap  in  the  face,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  he  deserved  it,  and 
that  she  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing with  the  soothing  conviction  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  was  a  much-injured 
woman,  and  had  vindicated  the  honour 
of  her  sex.  We  have  seen,  from  one 
of  her  letters,  that  it  took  her  two 
hours  to  dress — that  she  thought  neariy 
as  much  of  eating  and  drinking  as  even 
of  Monsieur  Grimod ;  and  we  shall 
shortly  perceive,  that  clothes,  and  love, 
and  gluttony,  don't  interfere  with  the 
powers  of  poetical  compliment,  and 
that  her  husband — perhaps  on  the 
principle  of  poetry  succeeding  best  in 
fiction — is  still  the  object  of  them. 

The  St  Denis's  Day  of  1770,  says 
the  Memoire^  was  celebrated,  like  the 
former  ones,  by  a  f?te,  designed  and 
composed  by  the  Dame  Lebrun.  The 
room  represented  a  lawn,  with  a  grove, 
fountains,  <&c.  Naiads,  hidden  in  the 
reeds,  chanted  these  lines  in  honour  of 
her  husband : — 

''  Te  naiads  smiling  round. 

Sing  Nature's  poet  in  your  lays  t 
Let  echoes,  till  they're  tired,  resound 
¥nth  his  harmonious  praise  ! 
Ob,  let  your  fountains  flow 
On  the  greensward  below ; 
And  with  their  notes  prolong 
The  birds'  full-throated  song ! 

''Thou,  Flora !  spread  thy  mantle  round 

All  this  enchanted  ground ! 

Pour  blessings  on  these  happy^  happy 

hours! 
Laurels,  and  you,  ye  myrtles,  amorous 

flowers ! 
With  loving  hand  I  pluck  yon  now. 

Stripping  your  leaves  adown. 

To  be  a  glorious  crown. 
Of  a  new  god  to  decorate  the  brow  P' 
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In  the  next  year,  another  fete  owed 
its  eclat  to  the  talents  of  the  Dame 
Lebrun ;  but  the  object  of  it  was  no 
longer  the  Pindaric  poet,  bat  the  sab- 
collector  of  taxes.  Bat  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  Siear  Lebran  en- 
tirely away  from  any  of  the  haunts  of 
the  Muses,  he  was  enlisted  in  the 
corps  of  subject  personages,  and  per- 
formed the  Co- too  to  the  Sieur  Grimod 
in  the  character  of  a  satyr  I  And  this 
was  the  more  in  keeping,  as  the  scene 
was  a  wood,  and  the  hero  of  the  en- 
tertainment enacted  the  part  of  a  sort 
of  Orson,  under  the  name  of  Sylvanus. 
In  1772,  the  gaieties  of  the  Dame  Le- 
bran suffered  no  abatement,  except 
from  an  attack  of  illness ;  and,  for  the 
recovery  of  her  health,  she  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  at  the 
country-house  of  the  Sieur  Grimod — 
sometimes  with  her  husband,  says 
the  Mtmoire^  and  sometimes  without. 
The  following  spring  was  passed,  as 
usnal,  in  bal£  and  masquerades.  The 
house  of  the  Sieur  Grimod  was  again 
the  scene  of  a  splendid  entertainment ; 
bat,  on  this  occasion,  the  object  of  the 
f^te  was  neither  the  Sieur  Bacchus, 
nor  the  Sieur  Sylvain,  but  Madame 
Lebrun  herself.  The  indefatigable 
Bacchus,  however,  if  not  the  principal 
personage  of  the  day,  was  the  chief 
performer.  There  was  a  procession 
in  boats.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  did  the 
honours  of  the  enchanted  island  to 
his  wife.  Dressed  as  a  sailor,  he  con- 
ducted her,  disguised  as  Flora,  in  an 
ornamented  barge,  all  festooned  with 
garlands,  and  illuminated  with  colour- 
ed lamps.  It  was  a  truly  fairy  scene, 
and  the  Dame  Lebrun  did  not  at  that 
time  look  on  the  composer  of  the 
spectacle  as  a  malignant  cobold,  the 
enemy  of  her  repose. 

In  Jannary  1774,  she  wrote  letters 
to  her  husband  as  full  of  gaiety,  and 
as  expressive  of  affection,  as  any  of 
the  others ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
she  sued  for  a  separate  maintenance  I 
Snch  is  the  history,  contained  in  a 
lawyer's  brief,  of  fourteen  years  of  the 
wedded  life  of  a  French  family  of  the 
middle  rank,  or  rather  below  it.  And 
^m  incidents  contained  in  the  ac- 
count, we  perceive  that  this  actual 
^  labour  of  enjoyment,  these  balls,  and 
'  f§tes,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds, 
were  the  usual  mode  of  life  of  most 
of  the  people  they  associated  with. 


Imagine  the  same  scenes  going  on  in 
England; — ^women,  after  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  marriage,  going 
dressed  up  as  heathen  goddesses  in 
boats,  and  being  attended  ronnd  en- 
chanted isles  by  Bacchoses  and  Or- 
sons,  dressed  in  shaggy  skins,  and 
chanting  doggerel  till  echo  was  dead 
beat !  Bacchus,  a  secretary,  at  a 
salary  of  a  hundred  a-year — Orson,  a 
sub-collector  of  taxes  I  Bnt  more 
than  all — let  us  think  that  the  fault  of 
the  Sieur  Lebrun  does  not  seem  to 
have  consisted,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  in  allowing  the  in- 
timacy between  his  wife  and  the 
friends,  but  in  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
When  such  things  are  the  fashion  in 
England,  let  us  prepare  for  the  Na- 
tional Convention. 

The  demand  of  the  Sieur  Lebnin 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  was 
rejected ;  he  appealed  against  the  de- 
cision, wrote  bitter  epigrams  on  the 
judges,  and  celebrated   his   wife  in 
some  elegies  worthy  of  Tibollns,  nnder 
the  name  of  Fanny.    From  conrt  to 
court  he  carried  his  cause,  his  epi- 
grams, and  his  elegies ;  till  finally,  in 
1781,  the  Parliament  decided  against 
him,  and  the  Dame  Lebrun  was  freed 
for  ever  from  the  matrimonial  claim, 
and  the  little  suppers  beside  the  gar- 
ret fire.  But  not  for  ever  was  Grimod 
free  from  the  vengeance  of  the  virtu- 
ous Lebrun.     And  not  for  the  last 
time  was  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
complaining  husband  by  the  fastidi- 
ous ears  of  Fanny.     A  few  years 
passed  on — Louis  the  Sixteenth  was 
hurried  to  the  scaffold — the  golden 
locks  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  de- 
filed with  the  blood  and  sawdost, 
which  Young  France  regarded  as  the 
most  acceptable  offering  to  the  god- 
dess of  liberty ;  and  who  is  that  sharp- 
featured  little  man,  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  the  spectators  of  those  heaveo- 
darkening  murders,  with  a  red  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  many-stringed  harp 
in  his  hand,  chanting  the  praises  of 
the    murderers,    and    exciting    the 
dmnken  populace  to  greater  horrors? 
Lebrun.    Yes,  the  iVench  Pindar  is 
appointed  poet-laureate  to  the  goil- 
lotine,  and  has  apartments  assigned 
him  at  the  national  cost  in  the  Lonvre. 
Whenever  an  atrocity  is  to  be  com- 
mitted, an  ode  is  published,  '^  by  order 
of  authority,"  to  raise  the  passions  of 
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the  people  to  the  proper  pitch.  When 
the  atrocity  is  over,  another  ode  is 
ordered  to  celebrate  the  performers, 
and  congratulate  the  people  on  their 
triumph.  When  Grimod  was  brought 
before  the  Convention  as  one  of  the 
oppressors  of  the  people,  and  parasites 
of  the  aristocracy — a  woman,  old  and 
trembling,  was  leaning  on  his  arm — 
his  personal  crimes,  if  any,  were  so 
little  known,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  dismissed  from  the  bar  for 
want  of  an  accuser.  Pindar,  in  his 
red  cap,  with  his  many-stringed  harp 
in  his  hand,  was  there ;  and  all  Heli- 
con glowed  like  molten  lead  in  his 
vindictive  heart  when  he  looked  at 
the  miserable  pair.  ^^  What  sentence 
shall  we  pass  on  the  person  called 
Grimod,  ci-devant  sub-collector  of 
tax.es,  and  the  woman  beside  him, 
who  has  aided  and  abetted  him  in 
several  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
censorship  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety?"  The  accused  looked  timidly 
round,  in  hopes  that  no  answer  would 
be  returned  to  this  routine  enquiry. 
In  which  case  their  safety  would  have 
been  assured ;  but  red-capped  Pindar 


struck  his  hand  hurriedly  over  the 
chords,  and  cried,  in  the  shrill  sharp 
tones,  that  both  the  prisoners  remem- 
bered too  well,  *^  A  la  mort  \  k  la 
mort  I "  and  in  ten  minutes  their  bo- 
dies were  lying  headless,  side  by  side, 
amidst  the  hootings  and  bowlings  of 
ten  thousand  demons,  exemplilying 
to  astonished  Europe  the  peifection 
of  civilization  and  phiianthi-opy. 
Little  more  needs  to  be  said  of  the 
Sieur  Lebrun.  He  lived  through  the 
dangers  of  the  Revolution ;  wrote  odes 
and  satires  indiscriminately  on  friend 
and  foe;  worshipped  power  to  the 
last,  and  was  the  sycophant,  and 
would  have  been  the  murderer,  of 
Napoleon,  as  he  had  been  of  Louis 
and  Robespierre ;  and  died  at  last  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  state, 
member  (like  Lord  Brougham)  of  the 
National  Listitute  of  France ;  and  had 
his  panegyric  pronounced  on  him  by 
his  successor,  as  if  he  had  united  the 
virtues  of  Aristides  to  the  genius  of 
Homer.  Whereas,  we  take  him  to 
have  been  the  true  type  of  the  French- 
man of  his  time — a  monkey,  till  he  got 
the  taste  of  blood,  and  then  a  tiger. 


CEimiNO  CENNINI  ON  PAINTINO. 


Tbakblatbd  fbom  tbb  Italian  by  Mbs  Hbbbupiblo. 


So  long  ago  as  1839,  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Magazine,  we  noticed 
3L  Merim^*s  posthumous  work  on 
oil-painting.  It  was  ushered  into  the 
-world  with  no  little  parade,  under 
the  sanction  and  strong  recommen- 
dation of  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France ;  and  in  this 
country  with  the  somewhat  autho- 
ritative and  permitted  dedication  to 
the  President  of  our  Royal  Aca- 
demy, by  the  editor  and  translator, 
Mr  Sarsfield  Taylor.  We  should 
have  cared  little  about  reviewing 
snch  a  work,  had  we  not  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  public,  and  more 
especially  artists,  required  some  cau- 
tion, under  the  hi^h  influence  of  the 
mode  of  its  pubhcation,  how  they 
should  receive  a  work  whose  direct 
tenden<7  was  to  misguide  them — to 
mislead  them  from  the  path  towards 
the  practice  of  the  old  masters,  and 
to  confirm  artists  in  the  evil  practice 


of  mixing  varnish  with  the  oils  with 
which  their  pigments  are  ground. 

The  work  was  the  more  insidious, 
as  it  professed  to  take  the  excellence 
of  the  old  masters  as  the  attainable 
object.  We  believe  that  we  satisfac- 
torily showed  that  M.  Merimde  was  so 
predisposed  in  favour  of  copal  varnish, 
that  in  his  researches  he  would 
make  every  thing  bend,  even  the 
most  stubborn  facts,  and  most  oppos- 
ing sense  of  passages  quoted  by  him, 
to  that  prejudice.  We  exposed  the 
numerous,  we  had  almost  said  wilful, 
mistranslations  from  the  Latin  and 
Italian— especially  the  former — ^with 
which  the  volume  abounded.  We 
showed  how  entirely  and  frequently 
original  passages  had  been  distorted 
from  their  phdn  meaning,  as  if  with  a 
systematic  purpose,  to  uphold  a  fan- 
ciful theory.  We  offer  a  specimen : — 
The  monk  Theophilus,  who  wrote  in 
the  tenth  century  ^*  De  Arte  Pmgen- 
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di,"  mentions  a  "  Gummi  Fornis," 
This,  tliougb  M.  Merimee  confesses 
it  does  not  resemble  it  in  consistence, 
he  still  will  have  to  be  copal.  Theo- 
•philus  says,  "  Hoc  glutiue  omnis  pic- 
tura  superlinita  lucida  fit  et  decora,  ac 
onmino  durabilis." — "Every  picture 
smeared  over  with  this  gluten  be- 
comes lucid  and  beautiful,  and  alto- 
gether durable."  It  might  be  thought 
almost  impossible  to  mistranslate  tlus. 
But  the  varnishing  over,  or  smearing 
over,  being  a  direct  contradiction  to 
the  mixing  with  the  pigments,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  it  according  to 
the  writer's  prejudice,  the  passage  is 
thus  translated — "  Pictures  prepared 
with  this  varnish  are  brilliant,  and 
remain  without  any  alteration." 

Again,  M.  Merimee,  speaking  of. 
M.  Tingry,  the  able  professor  of  che- 
mistry of  Geneva,  aflects  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  apply  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  practice  of  the  art, 
in  painting  pictures.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  professor  does  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  not  only  by  his 
experiments  on  oils  and  varnishes — 
the  vehicles  of  picture  painting ;  but 
as  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  varnishes,  he  very  dis- 
tinctly warns  artists  against  the 
practice  which  it  is  M.  Merimee's 
object  to  establish.  The  passage 
is  so  important  (and  the  authority 
of  Tingry  so  undeniable)  that  we 
are  here  tempted  once  more  to  quote 
it:— 

"  Some  of  the  English  painters,  too 
anxious  to  receive  the  fruits  of  their 
composition,  neglect  these  precau- 
tions. Several  artists  even  paint  in 
varnish,  and  apply  it  with  t/teir  colours. 
This  precipitate  method  gives  bril- 
liancy to  their  compositions  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  being  finished ; 
but  their  lustre  is  temporary  and  of 
short  duration.  It  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  clean  theu*  paintings, 
which  are,  besides,  liable  to  crack 
•  and  to  lose  their  colour.  In  a  word, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  artist 
survive  his  works,  and  to  have  no- 
thing to  expect  from  posterity."  But 
lest  it  should  be  said,  as  M.  Merimee 
did  say,  that  Tingry,  the  author  of 
the  above  passage,  wTote  onfy  to 
house  paintei*s,  he  adds  thus — '*  No- 


thing that  relates  to  the  hoiue  pjunttf 
is  foreign  to  the  artist  of  a  higher 
order  who  paints  compositions;  ia 
like  manner,  the  precepts  admitted 
by  the  celebrated  painters  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  vamisher,  to 
whom  the  painter  entrusts  his  greatest 
interests.  The  observations  contain- 
ed in  this  note  are  the  brief  result  of 
some  instructive  conversations  I  had 
with  Saintonrs,  a  celebrated  jMunter, 
my  friend  and  relation."  • 

We  revert  to  our  review  of  M.  Me- 
rimee's  work,  as  preliminarj  to  our 
notice  of  the  bcantiful  volame  of  Mrs 
Merrifield's  translation  from  Tam- 
broni's  edition  of  Cennino  Cennudj 
because  the  subject  of  vehicles  is  here 
again  brought  before  the  public ;  and 
we  know  of  no  subject  more  impor- 
tant, as  it  regards  the  interests  of  art, 
for  the  consideration  of  this  and  of 
every  other  country.  For  it  appean 
incontestable  that  there  was  a  period 
when  the  art  of  painting,  through  the 
discovery  of  a  vehicle,  broke  forth 
into  uncommon  splendour  and  beaoty, 
which  splendour  and  beauty  remain 
in  works  fresh  and  perfect  to  Uds 
day ;  and  that  there  was  a  subse- 
quent period  at  which  this  particular 
vehicle  was  lost.  We  therefore  thank 
the  authoress  (for  her  notes  are  im- 
portant, and  demand  that  wo  should 
give  her  this  title  in  addition  to  that 
of  translator)  for  again  bringing  this 
subject  before  the  public  in  so  attrac- 
tive a  manner,  by  the  elegance  of  the 
type,  illustration,  and  binding  of  this 
volume,  so  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  and 
for  the  addition  of  many  of  her  own 
judicious  remarks.  So  that,,  throngh 
this  feminine  grace  and  good  sense, 
an  interest  and  attention  are  awak- 
ened, which  the  bare  recipes  of  Cen- 
nino Cennini  would  hardly  have  com- 
manded. 

Cennino  Cennini  has  frequently 
been  partially  quoted  from  Yasari 
downwards  ;  partially  quoted,  but 
little  read.  He  finished  writing  his 
book  on  the  arts  the  Slst  day  of 
July  1437  ;  was  bom  soon  after 
1350  ;  had  been  twelve  years  the 
disciple  of  Agnolo  Gaddi,  who  died 
1387  ;  son  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the  dis- 
ciple and  godson  of  Giotto,  the  '^  fa- 
ther of  modem  art."    The  precepts 
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which  he  delivers  arc  therefore  those 
acquired  in  immediate  sacccssion 
from  that  great  first  master,  and  as 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  We  gjrieve  to 
add  that  the  work  was  written  in 
prison,  dated  from  the  Stinche  in 
Florence,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
in  extreme  poverty ;  a  proof  among 
many,  that  the  patronage  of  the  arts 
in  those  days  was  not  a  mantle  of 
charity  of  adequate  dimensions  to 
cover  the  wants  of  the  nnmerons  pro- 
fessors of  the  art ;  while  it  tells  some- 
what nnfavonrably  for  the  gratitnde 
of  the  contemporary  world  to  know, 
that  the  one  work  alone  of  this  de- 
serted old  man,  the  Virgin  in  the 
Hospital  of  Bonifacio  Lnpi,  (so  well 
coloured,  says  Vasari,  that  it  is  to 
this  day  in  good  preser\'ation,)  would 
produce  a  sum  that  would  probably 
not  only  be  sufficient  to  have  paid 
his  debts,  but  to  have  equalled  the 
wants  of  no  small  portion  of  his  pro- 
longed life.  The  work  itself  seems 
to  bear  testimony  to  an  earnest,  ami- 
able, and  religious  mind;  there  would 
appear,  therefore,  no  moral  fault  to 
which  to  attribute  his  unfortunate 
condition.  We  must  suppose  that 
fitmggies  with  the  world's  difficul- 
ties, incompatible  though  they  seem 
with  art,  are  necessary ;  and  that 
the  cradle  of  genius  must  be  first 
rocked  by  Wantr-that  necessity  is 
the  great  "  Magister  Artium ; "  for 
we  find  it  has  ever  been  so,  even 
to  the  present  enlightened  age.  A 
few  favourites  occupy  the  Goshen 
of  patronage,  who  at  their  death 
are  not  remembered,  and  whose 
works  do  "  follow  them  ; "  and  then, 
the  works  of  those  who  have  lived 
neglected,  lived,  worked,  and  died  in 
penury,  are  eagerly  sought  after  at 
any  price.  Such  men,  whilst  they 
lived,  were  yet  teaching  a  lesson  in 
taste  which  the  world  were  slaw  to 
iearn  ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  genius 
to  be  before  the  age,  and  in  some 
respects  to  teach  a  novelty,  which  the 
world  is  not  prepared  to  receive. 
Genius  works  on  by  the  compulsion 
of  its  own  nature,  and  the  world  is 
improved  by  it  when  it  can  no  longer 
reward  it  bnt  by  a  too  late  admira- 
tion, that  reaches  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  dead.  The  complaint  of 
Horace  has  been  ever  justified,  and  is 
still,  in  the  eager  search  after  works 
of  our  Wil«on  and  GainsborougliT— 


**  Virtutem  incolamem  odimuSy 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  qiuerimus  ia?id].*' 
Tiiis  edition  of  Tambroni  is  not 
from  an  original  MS.  or  printed  copy, 
but  from  a  transcript  about  a  century 
old,  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  among 
the  Ottobonican  manuscripts.  Two 
other  copies  of  Cennino  Cennini  are 
known  to  exist;  we  are  curious  for 
their  examination,  the  present  rescript 
may  in  some  respects  be  deficient. 
As  jOennino  Cennini  completed  his 
work  1437,  and  the  discovery  of  Van 
Eyck  is  said  to  have  been  1410,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  we 
should  find  some  notice  of  Van  Eyck's 
vehicle.  We  rather  lament  than  are 
Bui-prised  that  we  find  none.  Those 
were  the  days  for  secrecies.  Cennino 
himself  speaks  of  many  of  his  recipes 
as  great  secrets ;  and  we  are  told  that 
Van  Eyck  only  in  his  old  age  taught 
his  secret  to  ^ntonello — and  the  whole 
story  goes  to  show  the  profound  se- 
crecy with  which  this  vehide  was 
retained ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  occasioned  the  murder 
of  Domenico,  said  to  have  been  per- 
petrated in  1470,  thirty-three  years 
after  the  writing  of  Cennino  Cennini. 
Vasari  says  positively,  that  "  John 
Van  Eyck  would  not  let  any  one  see 
him  work,  nor  would  he  teach  the 
secret  to  any  one — ^but  being  old,"  &c. 
This  is  certainly  an  argument  against 
those  who  would  affirm,  if  Van  Eyck 
had  discovered  a  vehicle,  it  would 
have  been  universally  known.  Such 
secrets  are  slo^  in  progress,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  caution  to  keep  them 
so.  Artists  did  not  formerly  spring 
up  self-taught;  they  were  bound  to 
masters,  and  learned  their  art  from 
the  beginning,  and  slowly,  and  learned 
not  many  of  their  secrets  tiU  after  years 
of  servitude,  for  such  we  must  call 
it.  They  had  then  to  make  as  well 
as  to  grind  their  own  colours,  to 
make  their  own  brushes,  tablets,  and 
cloths. 

Mrs  Memfield  and  Tambroni  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  in  their  opinions 
respecting  this  discovery  of  a  vehicle 
by  Van  Eyck.  The  Italian  is  rather 
foolishly  sensitive  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  his  sensitiveness 
seems  to  bias  his  judgment.  He  would 
not  that  a  foreigner  should  have 
the  merit.  Tambroni  believes,  and 
pi-obably  truly,  that  Vasari  never 
thoroughly   read  Cennino ;'   bnt   he 
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bears  testimony  to  tbc  no^fe-minded- 
iiess  of  Vasari — **  Whence,"  says  he, 
**  we  are  constrained  to  believe  tliat 
he  merely  glanced  lightly  over  the 
titles  to  the  chapters  of  part  of  the 
manuscript ;  and  that,  thinking  it  luic- 
less,  he  did  not  caie  to  examine  and 
investigate  the  whole  work.  For  this 
reason  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this 
noble- muided  man,  so  zealous  for  the 
hononr  of  his  country,  and  whose 
every  effort  had  been  directed  to  make 
it  pre-eminent,  would  withhold  from 
one  of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  just 
fame  which  he  deserved  by  so  valu- 
able a  work.  Nor  do  I  intend  here 
to  reprove  him,  or  to  lessen  his  glory. 
I  shall  only  say  that  he  committed  a 
great  error  in  not  having  examined 
the  work  of  this  old  master :  for  then, 
perhaps,  he  would  not  so  easily  have 
given  the  credit  of  those  things  to 
strangers  which  certainly  were  known 
in  his  own  beautiful  Tuscany,  and  in 
all  Italy,  as  I  shall  hereafter  study  to 
prove."  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate  after 
this  to  charge  "  this  noble-minded 
man"  with  fabricating  "  a  romance  or 
tale  of  the  imagination."  But  he  mis- 
quotes Vasari.  As  Mrs  Merrilield 
justly  observes,  "  he  takes  only  part 
of  Vasari's  account  into  considera- 
tion, instead  of  stating  the  whole,  and 
reasoning  on  it  as  Lanzi  has  done. 
Vasari  does  not  limit  Van  Eyck's 
discovery  to  the  simple  fact,  that  he 
had  discovered  that  linseed  and  nut 
oils  were  more  drying  than  any  he 
had  tried ;  but  he  adds,  ^^  these  then, 
boiled  with  his  other  mixtures^  made  the 
varnish,  which  he,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  painters  of  the  world,  had  so 
long  desired."  It  is  very  singular 
that  this  most  important  passage 
should  have  been  entirely  omitted  by 
the  editor,  (Tambroni.)  It  is  in  Viese 
mixtures  that  the  secret  consisted,  not 
in  using  the  oils;  and  we  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  the  process  of 
Van  Eyck  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Theophilus  and  Cennino,  both 
of  whom  used  linseed  oil  without  the 
mixture  of  any  other  substance.  **  It 
will  be  observed  that  lake  even  was 
used  by  Cennino  without  any  addi- 
tion to  increase  its  drying  qualities. 
The  only  dryer  he  mentions  (as  such) 
is  verdigris,  which  he  used  for  mor- 
dants only.  The  difference  in  the 
texture  of  pictures  painted  in  the  Fle- 
mish (that  is,  Van  £yck*8  maimer) 


and  those  painted  with  oil  alone,  or 
with  the  modem  megilp,  (oil  and  mas- 
tic varnish,)  is  so  well  kuown  this 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  iL 

"  Picture-cleaners  are  perfectly  aware 
of  this  ciix^umstance,  haviog  been  io- 
structed  by  observing  the  maimer  is 
which  different  solvents  act  upon  such 
pictures,  (spirit-of-wiue,  for  instance, 
will  dissolve  old  pictures,  but  it  his 
no  effect  on  pictures  painted  with  ofl 
only. — See  Lanzi.)  Vasai'i  gives  no  doe 
by  which  we  can  discover  of  what  those 
mixtures  consisted ;  but  we  know  that 
what  Vasari  calls  vemice  iiqtada  (fid 
not  form  part  of  them,  because  tkti 
had  been  tried  and  disapproved  oL— 
See  Vasari's  Lives  ofAiUoneUo  da  Met' 
sitia^  andAlesso  BaJdovinetti,  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ingredients  were  coa- 
inon  and  cheap,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  accessible  to  the  greater  part  of 
Europe ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  equally  successful  in  the  snnnj 
clime  of  Italy  as  in  the  fogs  of  Ed- 
land." 

The  translator  here  entirely  agrees 
with  the  learned  and    indefatigable 
Lanzi,  who,  aware  of  discrepancies  of 
dates,  ascribes  the  ^^  perfect "  method 
to  Van  Eyck.    He  gives  full  credit  to 
tlie  facts  as  stated  by  Vasari,  and 
speaks  of  the  difficulties  he  lay  under 
in  obtaining  any  certain  dates,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  Venetian  mat- 
tei*s.    That  painting  ui  oil  was  knowa 
long  prior  to  Van  Eyck,  no  one  who 
has  read  the  documents  upon  the  sub- 
ject can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  bat  it 
was,  in  the  common  way,  so  inferior 
in  brilliancy,  and  probably  in  facilitr 
of  use  to  other  methods,  that  it  ceaseci 
to  be  in  use.    It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  this  "  perfect   method "    caoie 
from  Flanders,  first  to  Naples,  then 
to  Venice ;  and  probably  by  means 
of  Antonello  da  Messina,  (however 
some  dates  may  disagi*ee,  or  it  ma? 
be  possible  there  were  two  of  that 
name  to  have  given  some  confusion 
to  the  dates.)    In  fact,  no  dates  hot 
the  strictly  historical  cau  be  dcpeuded 
upon.    There  are  pictures  at  Venice 
with  the  name  of  Antonello,  and  dated 
1474 — ^years  after  his  supposed  death. 
We  can  scarcely  supped   that  the 
"  noble-minded"  Vasari  would  have 
fabricated  an  epitaph  for  Antonello, 
if  none  had  ever  existed ;  we  know 
how  easily  not  only  epitaphs,  but  the 
very  moaoments  that  bear  them,  aie 
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removed   to  give   place   to   others. 
Vasari  does  not  say,  in  quoting  this 
inseription,  that  AntoneUo  was  the 
finst  who  painted  in  oil,  but  the  first 
wlio  gave  splendour,  &c.    "  Sed  et 
quod  coloribus  oleo  miscendis  splen- 
dorem  et  pcrpetaitatem  ItaiiaB  con- 
tiilit."    And  Uackert  says,  that  this 
Antonello  lived  some  years  in  Venice, 
receiving  payment  from   the  state. 
^^  Ob  mimm  hie  ingenium  Venctiis 
aliquot  annos  publico  conductus  vixit.'* 
His  celebrity  arose  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Flemish  manner  into  Italy. 
The  murder  of  Domenico  at  Florence, 
to  whom  it  is  said  Antonello  had  im- 
parted the  secret,  cannot  be  denied ; 
it  was  notorious,  and  must  be  confirm- 
ed by  public  documents ;  nor  can  we 
imagine  so  "noble-minded"  a  writer 
as  Yasari  would  have  mentioned  the 
disclosure  of  the  murder  by  Castagno 
himself,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  no- 
torious.   We  set  aside  the  labyrinth 
of  dates,  which,  with  regard  to  the 
same  persons*  lives  and  deaths,  are 
inconsistent  and  irreconcilable;  still 
there  remains  a  contuiuous  story,  not 
only  probable  as-to  its  facts,  but  con- 
firmed by  works  that  exist  at  this 
day;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the 
oil-painting  of  an  earlier  age,  (and  it 
most  be  observed,  as  Lanzi  remarks, 
that  there  is  no  certainty  that  many 
of  the  works  said  to  have  been  in  oil, 
were  of  tV  U  vehicle,  for  chemists  have 
doubted,  and  some  have  been  of  con- 
trary opinion,)  the  oil-painting  of  that 
precise  period  when  it  is  said  by  Yasari 
to  have  been  mtroduced  into  Italy,  and 
as  it  continued  subsequently,  is  quite 
a  different  thing — and  exactly  agrees 
with  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Vasari,  and  as  it  was  practised  m  his 
time.  Yasari  was  but  a  little  more  than 
a  oentniy  after  the  supposed  discovery 
of  Yan  Eyck,  and  was  bom  soon  after 
the  death  of  Baffaelle,  and  mast  have 
known  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  ve- 
hicle that  was  not  oil  alone.    It  may 
be  here  worth  while  to  put  down  what 
Yasari  does  say  with  i-espect  to  Yan 
Eyek's  vehicle — that  John  of  Bruges 
having  cracked  a  picture  by  exposing 
it  to  the  son  to  dry,  being  "  filotiofo  e 
filologo  a  snfficienza,'*  made  many  ex- 
periments, and  "trov6  che  Folio  de  lino 
e  qnello  de  noce  erano  i  piii  seccativi. 
Qaesti  dnnque  bolHti  con  altre  sue 
inistnre  ^  fecero  la  vemice  ch*  egli, 
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e  tutti  pittori  del  mondo  aveano  lun- 
gamente  desiderata"-."  found  that  lin- 
seed and  nut  oil  were  the  most  sicca- 
tive. These,  then,  boiled  together 
with  his  other  mixtures  made  the  var- 
nish, (vehicle,)  which  he  and  all  the 
painters  of  the  world  had  long  de- 
sired." Lanzi  here  well  observes, 
that  the  expression  '*  long  desired," 
shows  that  there  must  have  beeii 
many  attempts  to  make  oils  properly 
subservient  to  the  painter^s  use,  aufi 
that  there  was  none  sacccssful  until 
Yan  Eyck's  "  solo  quella  perfetta ;" 
which,  as  Yasari  says,  ^^  secca  non 
teme  acqna,  che  accende  i  colon  e  gli 
fa  lucidl,  e  gli  unisce  mirabilmcnte" — 
"which  when  dry  does  not  fear  water, 
heightens  the  colours  and  makes  them 
ludd,  and  unites  them  in  a  wonderful 
manner."  We  have  a  picture  by  this 
Yan  Eyck  in  our  National  Gallery ;.  he 
must  have  no  eyes  who  will  believe 
that  it  was  painted  with  oil  alone. 
We  have  the  Coireggios — we  say  the 
same  of  them — we  have  the  proof  from 
the  experience  of  picture-cleaners,  the 
hardness  of  the  old  paint,  and  the 
test  of  spirits  -  of  -  wine,  which,  as 
Mrs  Merrificld  states,  solves  the 
paint  of  old  pictures,  and  leaves 
the  modem  untouched.  In  a  former 
paper,  in  which  we  dwelt  much  on 
this  subject,  we  mentioned  that  we 
had  the  report  of  a  very  scientific 
friend,  who  had  spent  nearly  a  life  of 
leism*e  and  competence  in  experiments 
on  pictures,  that  the  paint  of  the  old 
masters  ftued^  not  only  where  white 
lead  had  been  used,  but  in  every  part; 
and  we  ourselves  saw  him  try  the 
experiment  upon  the  background  of 
an  old  picture,  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe, and  the  result  was  a  fused  sub- 
stance— a  glass.  We  here  leave  the 
question  of  the  discovery  of  a  vehicle 
by  Yan  Eyck,  or  by  any  other  person, 
satisfied  that  there  was  a  discovery 
by  some  one  at  some  time,  of  a 
vehicle  different  from  the  first  paint- 
ing with  oil,  and  from  any  of  modem 
use.  To  dispute  this  fact,  appears  to 
us  as  absurd  as  if  any  one  should 
deny  the  discovery  of  America,  be- 
cause there  may  be  disputes  as  to 
dates  and  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
coverers. We  are  only  surprised  that 
Tambroni  and  others  do  not  take  any 
notice  of  the  chemical  differences  in 
the  substances  of  old  and  new  pdnt 
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— we  mean  subsequent  to  the  sup- 
posed discovery ;  and  we  confess  we 
arc  surprised  at  the  unworthy,  un- 
satisfactory, and  ambiguous  manner 
in  which  Tambroni  settles  the  mat- 
ter. "  Now,  being  willing  to  act  with 
generosity  towards  this  noble  writer, 
and  to  believe  that  his  religion  was 
not  overcome  by  deception,  we  should 
perhaps  be  able  to  admit  that  we 
were  indebted  to  John  of  Bruges  for 
the  practice  of  tempering  colours  with 
both  nut  and  linseed  oib,  and  to  An- 
tonello  for  having  used  and  made 
common,  throtgh  all  Italy,  a  method 
which,  in  beauty,  greatly  exceeds  dis- 
temper-painting, which,  until  his  time, 
had  always  been  preferred."  Does  he 
really  mean,  or  believe,  that  this  new 
method  consisted  only  in  the  use  of 
linseed  and  nut  oils?  Is  he  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  John  of  Bruges,  or 
with  that  picture  of  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno,  the  supposed  paurderer  of  Do- 
menico,  which  is  called  by  Guarienti 
"the  wonder  of  painting;"  and  which, 
by  the  description  of  its  finish,  parti- 
atlarly  of  the  room  in  which  the  action  is 
represented,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Flemish 
master?  If  it  be  asked,  how  could 
any  good  practice  in  any  art  be  lost? 
we  have  only  to  answer  that  we  are 
not  bound  to  account  for  a  notorious 
fact  with  regard  to  arts  in  general. 
Many  have  been  totally  lost ;  but  the 
troubles,  the  plague,  and  dispersion 
of  artists  in  Italy,  and  the  charm  of 
novelty,  may  be  sufficient  to  account 
fbr  these  changes.  Lanzi  every  where 
laments  them,  and  tells  us  that  Nicolo 
Franchini  became  famous  for  detadi- 
iug  pieces  of  paint  from  old  pictures 
of  inferior  value,  to  match  deficiencies 
in  more  valuable. 

Although  we  would  here  willingly 
end  the  discussion  as  to  the  discoveiy, 
we  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  led  by 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  make 
a  few  observations,  and  perhaps  throw 
out  a  few  hints,  presuming  that  they 
are  nothbg  more  than  hints,  whid^ 
suggest  themselves  upon  paying  some 
little  attention  to  the  actual  words  of 
Vasari;  and  this  we  do  solely  witti 
regard  to  vehicles.  Why,  we  should 
ask,  did  Van  Eyck  dry  his  picture  in 
the  sun,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  ?  As  far  as  we  know 
;  the  nature  of  gums,  there  is  no  diffi- 

'ty  in  their  drying,  without   the 


necessity  of  resorting  to  any  iujurions 
practice.    Were  these  gums  in  any 
degree    mixed  with   undrying   suIk 
stances  ?   Why  does  Vasari  say  "  che 
Becca  nou  teme  acqua" — "  which,  dry, 
does  not  fear  water?"  Why  does  he 
mention  water  at  all?  for,  supposing 
that  he  knew  of  oil-painting  without 
these  "  altre  sue  misture,"  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  occasion   that  he 
should  mention,  as  a  distinct  property 
of  this  new  vehicle,  that  which  was 
common  with  that  and  the  older  prac- 
tice.   Here  a  suggestion  seems  to  let 
in  a  glimmer  of  light.    Did  he  con- 
vert these  oils  into  a  soap,  which, 
when  dry,  was  no  longer  soluble  in 
water?    Will  this  be  the  case  with 
saponaceous  oils  ?    UnquestionaUy. 
One  of  the  objections  made  by  Lanzi 
to  the  changes  from  the  good  old 
method  was,  as  when  he  speaks  ot 
Maria  Crespi,  that  the  paint  was  com- 
mon and  oily,  and  elsewhere  com- 
plains of  "oily  appearances."    The 
"colori  oleosi"  is  perfectly  descrip- 
tive, too,  of  our  modem  paint,  not- 
withstanding that  our  painters  try  in 
vain  to  disguise  the  "  oily"  appear- 
ance by  the  admixture  of  varnuhes, 
and  that  not  a  new  practice,  as  we 
find  from  Cennino,  but  one  rejected. 
But  can  oil  be  deprived  of  this  ap- 
pearance? We  presume  it  was  de- 
prived of  this  quality  by  that  process 
by  which,  when  diy,  it  did  not  "  fJear 
water" — "  secca  non  teme  acqoa." 
Oils  are  rendered  saponaeeons  by  al- 
kalis. We  mentioned  in  former  papers 
experiments  of  our  setoitific  friend, 
F.  Bainier,  M.D.  of  the  Albany,  uid 
his  use  of  borax  with  the  oil.    The 
borax  he  vitrified ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  paint  mixed  with  this  oil 
and 'borax  vitrified  also,  after  the 
manner  of  the  paint  of  the  old  masters, 
ho  so  used  it;  but  nothing  occnmd 
to  him  about  water.    We  suggested 
that  if  this,  his  medihm,  resemUed 
the  old,  it  was  probably  misdble  with 
water,  as  water  wottld  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Venetian 
practice.    'Upon  this^we  tried  it,  and 
found  we  could  at  pleasore  ^p  the 
brash  ni  this  mediuuL,  or  in  water, 
and  then  into  the  pidnt,  and  woik 
"vrith  great  fiadlity,  the  greater  use  of 
the  water  giving  that  cmm^  uvpesor- 
ance  so  often  perceptible  in  the  Vene- 
tian sohoel ;  and  tliis  effect  we  fbrnid 
might  be  uieretBed  <Hr  omitted  at  plea- 
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flure.    And  this  mediam,  mmde  by  satisfactory,  that  a  oertain  qtmntitj 
mixing  water  with  the  oil  throogh  of  sodar— or,  to  speak  more  correcUy, 
ihe    agency   of    borax,    when    dry  of  soap^  which  is   a   compound  of 
might  be  washed  even  with  warm  soda  with  fat  or  oil,  (bat  not  drying 
water  with  perfect  impunity.    'Wf*€n  oU) — Is  now  used  in  preparing  pig- 
iby  it  did  not  fear  water;  though  a  monts  for  painting  sails  for  the  British 
saponaceous  medium,  it  was  not  again  navy.    It  is  also  used  in  the  manu* 
soluble  in  water.    What  does  Vasari  factare  of  printing-ink ;  and  we  have 
mean  by  ^^  cho  accende  i  color!'' —  now  Cennino's  authority  for  using  it 
**  which  heightens  the  colours?'' Borax  with  biue  pigments.    Sir  Humphrey 
is  an  alkali.    Alkalis  are  known  to  Davy  informs  us,  that  the  Vestorian 
heighten  colours,  ^^  e  gli  fa  lucidi;"  or  Egyptian  azure,  the  excellence  of 
now,  linseed  and  nut  oil  alone^  par-  which  is  proved  by  its  djiration  of 
iiculiBurly  the  former,  takes  away  the  1700  years,  may  be  easily  imitated  by 
htcid  diaracter   from   paint.     Had  carbonate  of  soda,  opaque  flint,  and 
Vasari  been  describing  the  working  copper  filings.     The  translator  has 
of  this  vehicle  of  P.  Bainler,  he  could  made  many  experiments  on  the  effect 
not  have  better  described  it  than  in  of  the  alkalis  and  neutral  salts  when 
the  very  words  *^  gli  unisce  mirabil-  mixed  with  colours,  and  has  every 
mente;"  for  it  is  astonishing  how  nice-  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  addi- 
ly  to  the  hand,  and  to  the  degrees  tion  of  soda,  when  properly  used.'* 
desired,  these  repugnant  liquids  unite  We  have  not  ourselves  tried  suffi- 
the  colours.    It  is  singular  enough  ciently  soda  with  oil,  and  have  sus- 
ihat  soda,  which  is  a  form  of  borax,  pected  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
is  the  actual  constituent  part  of  some  rendering  the  paint  hard ;  but  that 
of  our  most  permanent  colours — we  borax  does  render  the  paint  very  hard 
.  need  but  mention  ultramarine  ;  and  we  have  abundant  proof.    We  have 
here  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  a  subjected  a  picture  painted  with  it 
passage  from  the  translator's  preface,  to  the  razor  to  scrape  it  down,  and 
•which  exactly  falls  in  with  this  our  could  with  difficulty  succeed,  though 
▼iew. — ^^Tbe  use  made  by  the  early  the  picture  had  not  been  long  paint- 
Italian-  artists  of  lyes  (lisciva)  is  de-  ed  ;    and  we  have   rolled   together 
serving  of  our  notice  and  considera-  masses  of  paint  so  mixed,  and  th^ 
tion.     Cennino  does  not  inform  us  have  been  thought  by  persons  into 
how  this  lye  was  prepared ;  but  it  whose   hands  we    have    put    them, 
has  been  ascertained  that  lyes  pro-  atone.    We  have  heard  artists,  who 
duced  from  pouring  water  on  wood-  have  tried  this  mixture  of  borax  and 
ashes,  from  solutions  of  borax,  and  oil,  declare  it  had  the  contrary  effect; 
also  of  soda  in  water,  were  then  used,  but,  on  enquiry,  found  that  they  pro- 
We  find  from  Cennino's  book  that  cured  the  vehicle  from  colour-makers, 
ultramarine  (of  which  soda  is  a  con-  who  sold  them,  we  have  good  grounds 
stituent  part)  was  prepared  with  it ;  for  believing,  a  mixture  of  their  ot^, 
that  it  was  also  used  in  preparing  in  which,  if  borax  formed  any  part, 
azzuro  delta  magna^  (an  ore  of  cobalt,)  mastic  varnish  formed  a  much  larger. 
BSid  zajgferano.    It  has  been  likewise  Amongour  papers  we  found  one  sent  us 
ascertained  that  soda  has  a  preserving  by  Dr  Kainiei^  we  were  not  chemists 
influence  on  red,  yellow,  and  black  enough  to  make  it  intelligible,   and 
pigments ;  and  the  result  of  experi-  for  that  recipe  which  we  give  in  a 
ments  on  these  colours  has  been  so  note,*  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend 

*  Take  two  pounds  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  borax,  and  one  pound  of  acetate 
■of  lead,  dissolve  each  in  at  least  a  pint  of  hot  water,  mix  together  the  two  solu- 
^ens,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor  as 
•oon  as  it  is  clear,  add  some  fresh  water  (rain  water  is  preferable)  to  the  precipi- 
tate, and  agitate.  Then  pour  the  precipitate,  whilst  it  b  distributed  throughout 
this  last  addition  of  water,  upon  a  filter  of  white  bbtting  paper,  and  whmi  the 
water  has  passed  through  the  filter,  add  more  water.  These  fresh  additions  of 
water  must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
away  all  traces  of  the  liquor  which  was  retained  by  the  first  precipitate,  and  which 
w«s  fermed  by  the  first  admixture  of  the  two  solutions.  The  precipitate,  when 
well  washed,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  Hesrian  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  half 

;  he«r.  A  clear  glass  will  be  fomed,  which  must  bereduced  to  a  very  fine  ^Tcd&x . 
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Mr  C.  T.  Coathupe  of  Bristol,  on  Mr  Coathupe  and  Mr  Field,  the  wcll- 
whosc  chemical  and  general  scientific  known  scientific  author  of  ^^chromato- 
knowledgc  we  have  great  reliance,  graphy ;'' and  we  are  much  gratified  to 
and  who  much  confirmed  our  view,  or  be  able  to  oflTer  an  extract  from  a  let- 
rather  Rainier's,  of  the  advantage  of  ter  from  Mr  Field  upon  the  subject : — 
rendermg  the  oils  saponaceous  by  the  "  I  am  accordingly  ready  to  admit  all 
means  of  borax.  In  consequence  of  the  uses  of  Mr  Rainier's  medium,  and 
our  .  communication  with  him,  Mr  go  with  him  in  believing  the  old  pain* 
Coathupe  published  in  the  Art  Union  tors  may  have  employed  it — the  Ve- 
one  or  two  very  valuable  papers  in  nctians  in  particular,  who  were  at 
1842.  In  speaking  of  this  vehicle  we  that  time  the  medium  between  £nrope 
do  so  the  more  boldly  as  it  in  not  our  and  India,  in  the  latter  of  which 
own,  nor4o  we  claim  the  least  merit  countiies  borax  had  been  employed  in 
on  account  of  it ;  it  is  solely  the  dis-  painting  time  immemorial/'  It  should 
covery,  or  re-discovery,  be  it  which  it  here  be  remarked  that  Mr  Field,  in 
may,  of  our  ever  valued  ifriend  Rainier,  one  of  his  valuable  publications,  men- 
now  no  more.  Without  saying  that  tions  a  mixture  of  lac  and  oil  bj 
it  is  or  is  not  the  old  one,  ^^  che  tutti  i  means  of  borax  in  certain  proportions, 
pittori  del  mondo  aveano  lungamente  They  do  not,  however,  readily  mix, 
desiderata,"  we  do  not  hesitate  to  especially  in  cold  weather.  The  trana- 
say^hat  it  is  a  good  one,  and  does  lator  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
obviate  those  "  oily  appearances  so  borax  is  the  solvent  for  lac ;  she  men- 
disagreeable  to  the  eye ;  and  we  are  tions  "  sulphuric  or  mnriatic  acid," 
the  more  confirmed  in  our  belief  in  its  bnt  water  with  borax  alone  will  dis- 
beneficial  quality,  by  the  authorities  solve  lac  before  it  boils.*    We  wonld 


*  "  As  the  very  peculiar  property  which  a  saturated  solution  of  borax 
of  uniting  so  readily  with  oil  in  any  proportions,  has  never  yet  been  notieed  by 
chemical  writers,  I  expcrimejited  with  its  constitaentSy  boracic  acid  and  soda, 
separately,  >^ith  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  results  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  acid,  to  the  alkaline  base,  or  to  the  particular  salt  formed  by  their  union. 

**  One  hundred  parts  of  borax  may  be  said  to  consist  of: — 

Parts 

Boracic  Acid, 35.80 

So<la, 16.85 

Water, 47.35 

Consequently,  24  fluid  oimces  of  water,  holding  in  solution  1  ounce  (avoirdap<»s) 
of  borax,  will  contain  about  4.16  per  cent  of  borax,  or  0.702  per  cent  of  soda 
only. 

"  I  first  tried  the  effect  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  boracic  acid  witib 
linseed  oil.  They  would  not  unite.  I  then  prepared  some  caustic  soda  by  boOiii^ 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  quicklime,  decanting  the  clear  caustic  liquor, 
evaporating  in  a  silver  crucible,  re-dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  then  distilling  the 
spirit,  and  heating  the  residual  pure  soda  to  redness.  Even  in  this  state,  goda 
contains  23  per  cent  of  water,  and  only  77  per  cent  of  pure  anhydrous  soda, 

*'  Ten  grains  of  this  soda  were  dissolved  in  1000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Bat 
as  10  grains  of  this  soda  contained  only  7.7  grains  of  anhydrous  soda^  the  lOOO 
grains  of  water  would  contain  just  0.770  per  cent  of  soda — a  quantity  that  differs 
very  little  from  that  contained  in  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  borax. 

"  Seven  measures  oT  the  soda  solution  were  added  to  four  measures  of  linseed 
oil.  This  mixture  differed  so  little  in  appearance,  that  it  might  have  been  mis- 
taken by  any  casual  observer  as  identical  with  that  produced  by  a  similar  propor- 
tion of  the  solution  of  borax.  It  had,  however,  a  more  soapy  odour ;  and  a  con- 
siderable separation  of  its  constituent  parts  occurred  almost  immediately  alter 
agitation.  This  separation  increased  for  many  days.  The  lower  liquid  was  of  a 
foxy  brown  colour,  and,  after  a  week's  repose,  it  amounted  to  38  parts  out  of  59. 
The  upper  21  parts  were  white  and  saponaceous.  I  tried  other  proportioos  fif 
soda  solutions  with  oil,  but  none  resembled  the  results  obtained  from  sohitioiig  ol 
borax  with  oiL 

**  Fancying  that  solutions  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda  aighM^  »>ore  analogoM 
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▼entore  to  reoommead  some  experi- 
aents  with  lac  dissolved  in  borax  to 
water-colour  painters.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the 
old  Greek  paintings  are  in  gum  lac ; 
the  hardness  ascribed  to  them,  and 
their  brilliancy  too,  and  that  they 
rather  chip  off  than  crack,  seem  to 
answer  the  properties  of  lac ;  and  it 
IB  cQiioQs  that  lac  so  dissolved  is  du- 
rable, and  not  again  soluble  in  water. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to 
try  experiments  with  it,  both  for  solid 
painting  with  white  lead,  aa  likewise 
a8  an  addition  of  power  partially  used 
for  water-colours.  We  know  not  if 
the  ancients  had  any  means  of  dis- 
charging the  colour,  (though  a  weak 
solution,  in  cases  of  solid  painting, 
may  not  be  very  objectipnal,)  but 
shell-lac  can  now  be  rendered  per- 
fectly white. 

The  reader  will  be  disappointed  if 
he  expects  to  find  in  ^^  Cennino  Cen- 
nini*^  a  treatise  oo  art.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  book  of  receipts — ^very 
minute  and  circumstantial  as  to  most 
particulars,  while  here  and  there  is  a 
provoking  omission ;  as,  for  instance, 
he  speaks  of  a  varnish,  but  omits  to 
say  of  what  materials  composed. 
However  curious  much  of  the  matter 
may  be,  the  modem  painter,  who  has 
to  send  to  the  nearest  colour-maker 
for  his  tube  colours,  and  French 
brashes,  will  think  the  greater  part 
soperfluons,  and  will  smile  to  be  told 
— ^^'Take  the  tails  of  the  minever,  (for 
no  other  are  good,)  and  these  tails 
most  be  baked,  and  not  raw."  Nor 
will  he  trouble  himself  with  Cennino^s 
list  of  colours,  though  it  would  per- 
haps be  better  for  him  if  he  did  enter 
a  Uttle  into  their  chemical  properties. 
Cennino  mentions  twenty-four  pig- 
ments ;  but  the  best  he  considers  to 
be  but  twelve.  It  is  curious  that 
among  them  are  no  browns.  We 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  old  masters,  for  the  most  part, 
mode  their  browns  with  blacks  and 
reds  and  yellows,  and  gave  them 
depth  by  glazing  over  with  the  same ; 
and  we  are  pretty  much  of  Wilson's 


mind,  who,  when  told  of  a  new  brown, 
said  '*  I  am  sorry  for  it."  Very  many  of 
our  modem  pictures  are  ruined  by  the 
violent  contrasts  of  the  asphaltum  and 
similar  browns  with  less  obtrasive 
pigments.  The  very  transparency  is, 
in  our  eyes,  an  objection.  Asphaltum, 
for  instance,  besides  that  it  is  a 
changeable  and  never  thoroughly  dry- 
ing pigment,  %»  too  transparent  for 
depth.  It  was  a  mistake  of  Gains- 
borough when  he  said  that  with  as- 
phaltumhewouldmakeaTartarus;  the 
depth  would  be  but  a  little  way  from  - 
the  surface ;  depth  is  not  always  in- 
tensity of  darkness,  and  never  of  co- 
lour. There  is  a  style  of  flashy  paint- 
ing which  entirely  depends  on  these 
transparent  browns ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless not  a  good  style ;  it  is  flims}-, 
and  the  depm  aimed  at  is  missed. 
The  more  simple  the  palette,  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  picture.  We  are  taught 
by  the  practice  as  well  as  words  of 
Titian,  who  said  that  ^'whoever  would 
be  a  painter,  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  three  colours,  and  have  a  perfect 
command  over  them."  There  are  some 
excellent  observations  on  this  subject 
in  the  translator's  preface,  who  quotes 
from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  colours. 
^^  If  red  and  yellow  ochres,  blacks 
and  whites,  were  the  colours  most 
employed  by  Frotogenes  and  Apelles, 
so  are  they  likewise  the  colours  most 
employed  by  Baffaelle  and  Titian  in 
their  best  style.  The  St  John  and 
Venus  in  the  tribune  of  the  gallery  at 
Florence  offer  striking  examples  of 
pictures,  in  which  all  the  deeper  tints 
are  evidently  produced  by  red  and 
yellow  ochres,  and  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances." Cennino's  argument  for  the 
use  of  fine  gold  and  good  colours,  will 
be  read  with  more  attention  by  the 
modem  Germans,  who  have,  it  is  said, 
for  the  purposes  of  their  art  joined  the 
Catholic  Church,  than  by  our  Eng- 
lish artists,  with  whom  it  will  but 
raise  a  smile,  that  the  artist  should  be 
liberal  in  both,  for  that  if  his  patron 
pays  him  not,  our  Lady  will  reward 
him  for  it  in  soul  and  body.  If  the 
practice  of  poor  Cennino  was  in  accord- 


to  those  of  the  bi-borate  of  soda  in  their  effects  upon  oil,  than  solutions  of  caustic 
soda,  I  tried  many  mixtures  of  solutions  of  the  bi-carbonate  with  oil ;  but  they 
were  all  dissimilar,  in  appearance,  odour,  and  properties,  from  like  mixtures  pre- 
pared with  the  bi-borate  of  soda.** — Letter  from  C.  Thornton  Coathype,  Esq.,  on 
Vekidee/or  Pigmentt.    Published  in  the  Art  Union  of  February  1832. 
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ance  ^th  this  recommendation,  he 
mast  have  been  very  pions  in  his  re- 
signation, fbr  his  reward  was  a  prison 
in  his  old  age.  Cennino  acqaaints  ns 
how  to  make  and  prepare  pannels^ 
doth-gronnds,  cements,  and  glaes; 
and  doubtless  some  of  his  recipes  will 
be  found  practically  useful.  For 
temperas  (vehicles)  many  recipes  are 
^ven.  There  are  two  kinds  of  egg 
tempera  deserving  attention  mention- 
ed, and  the  practice  of  painting  in  the 
egg  tempera,  and  afterwards  glaziog 
in  oil-colour.  The  translator  parti- 
cularly recommends  in  a  note  this 
mode  of  painting,  and  quotes  from 
Mr  Field's  Chromatography  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — "Mr  Clover  has 
successfully  employed  the  yolk  of  egg 
for  sketching  in  body  colours,  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  entire  effect  of 
on,  which  sketches  being  varnished 
have  retained  their  original  purity  of 
hue,  more  especially  in  the  whites, 
and  flexibility  of  texture,  without  a 
crack,  after  many  years  in  a  London 
atmosphere."  The  translator  recom- 
mends it  from  her  own  practice  and 
experience. 

We  have  ourselves,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, on  a  former  occasion,  spoken  of 
a  sort  of  distemper  painting— though 
to  give  it  that  name  is  not  very  highly 
to  recommend  it.  We  have,  never- 
theless, found  it  very  good,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  getting  in  a  sub- 
ject, as  affoixling  means  of  great  rapi* 
^ty  of  execution.  We  allude  to  the 
admixture  of  starch  and  oil — ^the  less 
oil  the  more  like  distemper  will  it  be ; 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  fresco,  which 
it  much  more  resembles ;  but  oil  may 
be  used  with  it  in  any  proportion. 
The  starch  should  be  made  as  for 
domestic  use,  with  water  saturated 
with  borax,  and  the  oil  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  whole  stirred  up 
together  while  warm;  and,  in  this 
medium,  the  colours  should  be  ground 
as  well  as  worked.  It  is  curious  that 
here,  too,  the  borax  is  of  use  ;  fbr  it 
not  only  enables  the  oil  to  mix  with 
the  water  of  the  starch,  but  it  gives 
the  starch  a  consistence  and  toughness, 
which  without  it  it  never  possesses.  Wo 
have  found  colours  retain  their  hue 
and  purity  remarkably  well  with  this 
vehicle.  The  whole  bears  out  equally. 
bnt  without  shining.  The  second 
paintug  may  produce  any  desired' 
richness.     It  ia  act  anpleasaat  to 
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paint  upon  a  w^et  gromid  mado  with 
Hiis  vehicle,  when  tbe^  pKCuro  audi 
ground  will  dry  and  harden  togechar. 

There  is  no  colour  ooneeming  wineli 
we  are  more  at  a  loss  in  looking  at 
old  pictures,  than  tiie  blnas.  llireo 
are  mentioned  by  Cennino— 4ndigo, 
a  cobalt,  and  nltramarine.  Witii 
regard  to  the  sparing  use  of  the  latter, 
as  the  most  expensive,  some  practical 
hints  may  be  met  with.  We  have 
often  wondered  with  what  blue  their 
deep-toned  cool  greens  were  made, 
as  in  the  landscapes  of  Gaspar^ons- 
sin.  It  was  probably  Cennino% 
azzuro  deSa  magna  (Gf^nnan  bloe 
or  cobalt.)  Prussian  blue  is  of  re- 
cent invention.  We  believe  Mr  Field 
considers  it  a  good  colour.  It  is  made 
of  so  many*  hues  that  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  good,  and  it  is  said*  to  be 
affected  by  iron.  We  have  heard 
indigo  complained  of  as  a  ftigitive 
colour ;  Cennino  mentions  it  for  skies 
with  a  tempera  of  glue.  He  men- 
tions, likewise,  a  green  cobalt,  or 
azzuro  delia  mapna.  White  lead, 
according  to  him,  may  be  used  with 
all  temperas.  He  says  it  is  the  only 
white  that  can  be  used  in  pictures; 
the  whites  in  the  old  pictures  are  veiy 
pure,  so  that  we  may  be  satisfied  of 
its  durability.  Many  artists  have 
doubted  if  the  white  of  the  best 
painters  was  white  lead,  and  many 
substitutes  have  been  proposed.  We 
may  rest  assured,  by  the  antbority  of 
Cennino,  that  the  fknlt  is  not  in  the 
lead,  but  In  the  vehicle,  whenever  it 
changes.  There  is  a  letter  of  Titian's, 
in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  the 
maker  of  his  white ;  it  was  made, 
therefore,  we  are  to  suppose,  with 
particular  care,  as  the  pnncipal  pig- 
ment for  light. 

Orpiment,  which  was  so  much  iff 
use  in  Sir  Joshua^s  time,  the  ill  effects 
of  which  is  visible  in  the  Presidenfs 
''Holy  Family"  m  our  National 
Gallery,  was  no  great  favonrite  in  the 
olden  time.  In  the  note  npon  this 
pigment,  the  translator  takes  oocaskm 
to  speak  of  powdered  glass,  in  reto* 
ence  to  a  remark  of  Dr  lire,  that 
powdered  glass  is  mixed  with  it,  which 
renders  it  lighter.  Mrs  Merrifield  in- 
fers from  this,  that  it,  powdered  glasa, 
is  opaque.  Undoubtedly  it  is  so  ia 
its  dry  state,  and  probiSbly  with  the 
glue  tempera,  whidi  alone,  aooordia^ 
to  Cennino^  Is  its  psoper  ¥ehiBl»-^tai 
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iniaBed'ivitfLoil  it  is  tsanspanent — and 
mixed  innmch  body  with,  pigment&i 
mil  give  tbem  great  richness,  and 
that~degDee  of  transparency,  even  to 
pigmeoia  oather  opaque,  which  we 
Ql»enre  in  the  sahstance  of  the  pig- 
msntfr  of  the  best  time.  China  clay, 
and  mmgneaui  too,  ave  opaque  in  their 
powdered  and  dry  state,  but  mixed 
with  the  pigments,  vary  their  power 
ad  HbHum^  precisely  by  the  transpa- 
rency tiiey  affi)rd.  These  two  latter 
snbstanees  have  likewise  a  corrective 
quality  upon  oils,  and  we  are  assured 
by  Mr  Coathnpe,  and  have  certjinly 
fonnd  it  to  be  so,  that  magnesia  is  a 
diyer.  We  have  boiled  magnesia  and 
oil  togedier,  very  thick  and  jelly-lik6, 
and  leaving  the  pipkin  exposed,  have 
beod  snrpraied  to  find  no  skin  upon 
the  surface.  Mrs  Merrlfield  certain- 
ly errs  in  tiiinking  glass,  when  mixed 
witii  oils,  opaque.  The  blacks  of  Cen- 
nino  are  from  a  stone,  and  opaque; 
from  vine  tendrils,  (^^  very  black  and 
transparent;'*)  from  skins  of  almonds 
md  kernels  of  peaches,  (^^  a  perfect 
and  fine  black ; ")  and  lamp  black,  from 
ttie  smoke  of  linseed  oiL  Mr  Field 
observes,  that  all  carbonaceous  blacks 
mixed  with  white  have  a  preserving 
influence  upon  colours,  owing  chemi- 
cally to  the  bleaching  power  of  car- 
bon, and  chromatically  to  the  neutral- 
izing and  contrasting  power  of  black 
with  white.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in 
his  palette,  the  account  of  which  is 
so  uafortnnately  broken  off  for  lack 
of  paper,  mentions  the  mixing  every 
colour  with  black.  Yet  we  have  met 
with  many  painters  who  totally  reject 
it,  and  fancy  it  makes  their  pictures 
black.  This  is  very  absurd,  for  black 
mixed  with  any  other  pigment  ceases 
to  be  black ;  and  an  artist  may  paint 
very  bkk^  pictures  without  the  use 
of  that  pigment.  What  Titian  re- 
conmiends,  one  who  would  be  a  co- 
louxiat  need  not  reject.  It  seems 
tiiere  wae  of  old  much  caution  that 
iron  should  not  touch  the  colours. 
Tet  there  is,  we  believe,  much  iron 
in  ochrss.  Mr  Coathnpe  has  clearly 
shown,  that  even  Naples  yellow  deoa 
not  siifier  frona  contact  with  iron,, 
otherwise  than  by  alnrasion,  by  which 
the  ateek  <rf  the  knife  beeomee  itself  a 
pigment  as  on  the  hone.  Modem 
aeifloeo  has^mnfih  enlajfged  the  colour 
list.  There  ie  thns  tho  greater  ten^)- 
ti^ios^  offered  to  make  endless  varie- 


tiea.  It  has  been  cemaidied  io  lan- 
guage, that  the  beat  writei^  have  the 
most  brief  vocabulary — so  it  may  be^ 
that  the  best  colourists  will  have  the 
fewest  colours.  The  rale  has  been 
verified  in  the  old  masters  of  the  best 
time.  Cennino  Cennini,  who  always 
begins  from  the  beginning,  recom- 
mends drawing  with  the  pen — ^his  pen^ 
for  that  also  he  tells  you  how  to  make, 
had  no  slit.  O  days  of  Perryian 
innovation !  It  was  very  well,  a  vast 
improvement,  alpdost  equal  to  that  of 
adding  the  shirt  to  the  ruffles,  to  in- 
vent one  8lit--^we  have  them,  now 
with  two  and  with  three. 

Very  strict  studies  in  anatomy  were 
not  much  in  vogue  among  the  early 
pamters.  Our  author  recommends 
drawmg  from  nature,  and  lays  down 
his  canon  of  proportions  of  the  human 
body,  which  will  be  little  heeded  by 
our  academies.  The  old  Italian  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  Mr 
Etty  will  open  his  eyes  with  alarm, 
to  find  he  has  been  practising  all  his 
life  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  he 
reads  ^^  leave  that  of  woman,  for  there 
are  none  perfectly  proportioned." 
We  are  not  quite  certain,  if  some  of 
Mr  £tty*s  stay-foiled  figures  are 
taken  for  examples,  but  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  old  Italian  may.be  in  some 
credit  Wo  spoke  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  of  the  *^  Gummi 
Fomis,^^  which  M.  Merim^e  conclud- 
ed to  be  copal.  The  translator,  in  a 
note,  ofiers  a  conjecture,  not  without 
its  probability,  that  it  may  have  been 
aandarac,  the  ^^  Yemice  da  Scrivere" 
of  Cennino,  and  quotes  Eaffaello  Bor- 
ghini  in  his  ^^  Beposo."  If  you  would 
have  your  varnish  brilliant,  use  much 
sandarac— it  makes  certainly  a  very 
hard  varnish-- it  is  difficult  to  com- 
bine it  with  oiL  We  suppose  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  condemned  no- 
velties as  a  vehicle  for  painting,  from 
its  being  included  in  the  condemned 
list  of  trash,  as  only  fit  to  polish, 
boots,  that  moved  the  s^^turical  pen  of 
Bosohmi: — 

*'  O  de  che  strazze  se  H  cave^al ! 
D'ogio  d'avezzo^  mas1a6e  e  flaodraea» 
£  trementina  (per  no  dir  triaca) 
Robe  che  ilosterave  ogni  fltival.** 

Maboo  BoaoHtm. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Ute  of  "  En- 
csistie  Painting.*'  It  must  "have 
been  dl^ontiotted  before  the  Ume 
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of  Giotto,  as  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Lanzi — no  wax  has  been 
fonnd  in  pictures  painted  after  the 
year  1360.  We  know  that  Sir  Jo- 
shaa  Rejmolds  frequently  used  it,  as 
have  some  painters  since  his  day. 
We  cannot  suppose  that,  mixed  with 
oil,  it  would  ever  give  pigments  their 
proper  hardness. 

Dryers  are  not  mentioned  by  Cen- 
nino, excepting  verderame  (verdigris,) 
and  that  as  a  mordant.    How  were 
the  oils  made  to  dry  ?    Will  the  sun 
be  sufficient  ?  In  the  summers  in  Italy 
their  mixed  oils  readily  dry.    But  in 
Holland,  as  in  England,  for  at  least 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  they  will  not 
dry  of  themselves ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  longer  the  pigments  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  oil,  the 
greater  is  the  change.    White  lead  is 
by  no  means  the  best  drying  colour ; 
and  if  lead,  as  a  dryer,  is  so  injurious 
as  some  will  have  it  to  be,  to  colours 
in  general,  why  do  we  not  find  it  so 
in  white  lead  ?   Cennino  recommends 
garlic  pounded  to  a  juice,  and  cleared, 
as  a  mordant.    It  is  supposed  that  it 
gives  a  drying  quality  to  oil.     The 
practice  of  the  old  masters  in  drying 
their  pictures  in  the  sun — was  it  only 
to  effect  the  drying?    We  believe 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  most 
beneficial  to  newly  painted  pictures. 
We  have  now  a  picture  before  us 
which  was  disagreeably  oily,  and  yet 
did  not  well  bear  out.    We  laid  it  on 
the  grass,  face  uppermost,  where  it 
lay  for  about  ten  days  during  heat 
and  cold,  day  and  night,  dry  weather 
and  wet,  and  in  some  few  burning  days 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  during  these  hot 
days,  we  had  it  frequently,  plentifully 
washed  with  water,  left  on  for  the 
sun  to  take  up.    We  have  this  day 
removed  the  picture  to  the  easel.  The 
"  oily  appearance  "  was  gone,  it  was 
very  dry,  but  pure,  and  •  clean,  and 
bore  out  equally,  but  rather  like  dis- 
temper.   It  is  a  question  worth  con- 
sidering, whether  the  atmosphere  did 
not  take  up  the  impurities  of  the  oil, 
-which  always  come  to  the  surface. 

There  is  proof  enough  of  this.  A  pic- 
ture, unless  it  be  painted  with  very  little 
oil  indeed,  will  become,  in  a  few  days 
after  being  painted,  greasy — it  will  not 
take  water  on  the  surface — infact,"sec- 
ca  teme  acqua*'  will  not  bear  water. 
If,  in  this  state,  the  surface  be  lightly 
rubbed  over  with  common  sand  and 


water,  this  greasiness  will  be  removed, 
and  the  surface  will  not  onl  j  be  deiiB, 
but  beaudfhl;    this  greuineas  wiD, 
however,  in  a  day  or  two  come  agaoL 
If  the  process  of  sanding  be  repeated, 
until  the  greasmess  iioes  naioome  agaio, 
we  conjecture  that  we  have  done  for 
the  picture  what  time,  bnt  a  long  time, 
might  do — we  have  remoTed  aB  tte 
impurity  of  the  oil.    We  believe  thai 
pictures  after  that  do  not  undergo  fur- 
ther change,  and  if  the  paint  be  toler- 
ably hard,  may  be  varnished — and 
that  they  will  become  mnch  sooner 
hard ;  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  greasiness  in  the  oil  is  the  main 
cause  of  retarding  the  diying.     We 
have   followed   this   practice    many 
years,  and  always  with  the  same  re- 
sults.   It  is  surprising  how  soon  after 
painting  you  may  sand — even  coarse 
red  sand  will  not  remove  paint,  that 
is  yet  tacky — it  mnch  remedies  the 
^^  colori  olcesi."    The  translator  lays 
mnch  stress  in  the  preface  npon  the 
importance  of  white  grounds.   In  the 
olden  time,  it  appears,  that  when  the^ 
were  not  of  gold,  they  were  white ; 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  thns  lays  down 
his  precept — "  Sempre  a  qneUi  colori 
che  vuoi  che  habino  belleza  prepare- 
rai  primo  il  campo  candidisswia,  e 
qnesto  dico  de*  colori  che  sono  trans- 
parenti,  pcrche  a  quelli  che  non  sono 
transparenti  non  giova  campo  cbiaro.*^ 
And  yet  Leonai^o  is  said  to  have 
painted  occasionally  on  the  canvass 
without  any  other  priming  than  a  coat 
of  glue.    His  pictures  so  painted  are 
said  to  be  durable,  and  worthy  his 
great  name.   We  should  have  doubted 
if  Utian  did  always  paint  on  a  white 
ground — and   should   fix    upon   the 
'*  Peter  Martyr"  as  the  subject  of 
doubt.    It  is  said  to  have  been  tlic 
practice  of  Correggio ;  if  so,  he  did  not 
always  derive  the  benefit  fiom  the 
ground  which  white  grounds  are  said 
to  confer,  for  his  painting  is  so  gener- 
ally solid,  and  the  transparency  so 
mnch  the  effect  of  his  glazing,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  given  the  preference.    It  is  said 
the  Flemish  School  used  white  grounds 
— ^probably  Rubens  did  so  generally, 
not  all  other  painters.    Teniers  used 
a  light  drab,  and,  if  we  were  to  judge 
from  some  of  his  skies,  painted  npon 
it  when  that  thinly  coloured  ground 
was  wet     Unleas  a  great  body  of 
colour  be  used,  even  in  m  moBt  tuns- 
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ptfent  puntiog,  white  grounds  are 
wi  to  give  a  weakness  and  flimsiness. 
Gaspar  Ponssin,  and  perhaps  gener- 
ally, Nicolo,  painted  on  red  grounds ; 
the  former  probably  often  npon  a 
Tenniiion  ground,  though,  most  com- 
nonly  on  one  of  a  deeper  tone ;  the 
advantage  of  this,  in  landscapes,  such 
as  his,  is  evident.  There  is  no  colour 
so  good  as  red  to  set  off  greens ;  and 
in  fact,  to  make  tints  appear  green, 
Hiat  on  another  ground  would  not  so 
be :  and,  moreover,  a  red  ground,  from 
its  warmth,  makes  those  greens  ap- 
pear cool,  deep,  and  refreshing,  which 
isso  strong  a  characteristic  in  the 
colooiing  of  that  great  Italian  land- 
scape painter,  Gaspar  Poussin. 

The  most  important  recipes  of  Cen- 
nino  Cennini  may  be  those  which  re- 
late to  fresco-painting ;  and  as  that  is 
now  likely  to  be  nationally  revived, 
this  publication  is  well-timed.     So 
mnch  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  upon  this  subject,  that  we  think 
it  best  simply  to  refer  to  the  text  and 
notes.    To  those  who  mean  to  prac- 
tise fresco,  they  may  be  important. 
Besides  the  value  of  the  recipes  of 
Cennino,  there  are  incidentally  some 
cnrions  things  not  unworthy  of  notice. 
All  persons  must  have  been  surpnsed 
in  pictures  of  grave  subjects,  and  we 
might   especially  mention   those  of 
Paul  Veronese,  that  dogs  are  intro- 
duced as  attendants  on  feasts,  and  we 
find  them  gnawing  bones  on  veryfine 
floors.    But  we  find  in  Cennmo  Cen- 
nini that  it  was  the  practice  to  throw 
their  bones  under  the  table.   Cennmo 
recommends  them  to  be  gathered  and 
selected  for  black  pigments.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  Murillo  was  partial 
to  the  pigments  made  from  beef  bones 
taken  after  dinner. 

There  is  a  practice,  or  we  should 
say  happily  there  was,  in  the  days  of 
these  old  painters,  which  did  not  tend 
very  much  to  raise  the  profession. 
*»  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  your 
practice,"  says  Cennino,  "  you  wiU 
be  obliged  to  paint  flesh,  especiaUy 
faces  of  men  and  women."  He  re- 
commends the  painting  them  with 
egg  tempera,  with  oil,  and  with  ml 
^  Hq^  varnish,  "  which  is  the 
most  powerful  of  temperas.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  the  paint  is  to  be 
removed.  Chapter  162  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  ladies,  and  offers  a 


caution  now  happily  unnecessary,  but 
it  is  so  quuntly  given,  that  we  quote 

it:— 

^*  It  sometimes  happens  that  young 
ladies,  especiaUy  those  of  Florence^, 
endeavour  t<^heighten  their  beauty  by 
the  application  of  colours  and  medi- 
cated waters  to  the. skin.  But  as 
women  who  fear  God  do  not  make 
use  of  these  things,  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  render  myself  obnoxious  to 
them,  or  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
God  and  our  Lady,  I  shall  say  no 
more  on  this  subject.  But  I  advise 
you,  that  if  you  desire  to  preser\'c 
your  complexion  for  a  long  period,  to 
wash  yourself  with  water  from  the 
fountains,  rivers,  or  wells;  and  I 
warn  you,  that  if  you  use  cosmetics, 
your  face  will  soon  become  withered, 
your  teeth  black,  and  you  will  become 
old  before  the  natural  course  of  time, 
and  be  the  ugliest  object  possible. 
This  is  qtute  sufficient  to  say  on  this 
subject." 

A  modem  painter  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  declares  that  he  has 
very  often  been  called  upon  to  paint 
"  under  the  eyes"  of  certain  "  young 
men  about  town" — we  presume  of 
the  Titmouse  grade— that  they  might 
appear  the  more  decently  before  the 
public  and  theur  employers. 

If  poor  Cennino  had  entertained  no 
other  fears  but  the  displeasure  of  the 
fair  sex,  he  would  have  passed  a  hap- 
pier old  age.  We  know  not  that  he 
condescended  to  paint  faces,  however, 
in  his  most  abject  condition.  There 
was  ever  from  the  beginning  a  com- 
plaint of  the  little  favour  bestowed 
upon  artists  in  general.  Was  the  art 
considered  a  slavish  practice?  Grecia 
Capta  taught  it  to  the  Bomans,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  force  of 
some  few  high  names,  as  of  Fabiua 
Pictor,  it  was  at  no  time  in  very  high 

repute. 

The  indefatigable  Gaye  says  of  the 
fluctuations  incidental  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arts—"  While,  on  one  hand, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  military  en- 
gineers flourish  as  ambassadors,  ma- 
gistrates, and  correspondents  with 
princes,  others  live  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  and  pleading  for  subsistence."  A 
tax  return  of  Jacopo  de  Domenico, 
painter,  gives  this  sad  account  of  him- 
self—" lEver  since  1400,  have  I  gone 
on  struggling,  and  eating  the  bread 
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of  others,  until  1421 ;  after  which  I 
BOtnnied  to  Horenoe,  where  I  found 
myself  plundered,  and  in  debt,  and 
totally  destitnte."  The  reader  will  be 
snrpnised  at  his  remedy,  and  the  mo- 
dem Poor-law  Conmussioners,  those 
"  Indodles  panperiem  pati,"  will  deny 
the  test  of  destitotion,  and  feel  a  se- 
parating impulse ;  for  he  oontinnes — 
**I  took  a  wife,  and  went  to  Pisa, 
where  I  mended  the  roads  about  the 
gates,  and  staid  four  years/'  The  tax. 
returns  afford  curious  documents.  We 
have  that  of  Massaocio : — ^*'  Declara- 
tion of  the  means  of  Tommaso  di 
Giovanni,  called  Massaccio,  and  of 
his  brother  Giovanni,  to  the  officers 
of  the  fisc,  detailing  their  miserable 
means,  inability,  and  liability — We 
live  in  the  house  of  Andrea  Macigni, 
for  which  we  pay  ten  florins  a-year." 
'*  The  son  of  this  Andrea  bound  him- 
self apprentice  in  the  studio  of  Nendi 
Bioci  for  two  years,  in  1458,  aged 
seventeen,  to  have  fifteen  florins  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  yearly."* 

It  was  the  custom  of  writers,  in  the 
time  of  Cennino,  to  neglect  the  precept 
of  Horace.  They  did  not  rush  "  in 
medias  res" — Cennino  in  particular. 
He  not  only  begins  with  the  beginning 
of  every  particular  thing,  or  invention, 
or  practice;  but  thinks  it  necessary  to 
commence  his  work  on  the  arts  with 
a  much  earlier  fact  than  the  produc- 
tion of  Leda's  egg — even  with  the 
creation  of  the  world — and  immedi- 
ately deduces  the  art  of  painting  from 
the  fall  of  Adam,  who  was  from  that 


event  oompellod  tb  labour;  heme  ia- 
vention — henoe  the  ait.    His  book  k^ 
howQVier,  writton  in  a  ^ons  spirit^ 
nor  have  we  now^-a-dajs  any  right,  in 
good  taste,  to  ridicule  his  mi^ng  op 
with  his  reverence  for  the  Craattifv 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  aainfti 
in  general,  uid  St  Eoatachina,  and  Si 
Francis,  St  John  the  BaptisI,  St  An* 
thony  of  Padua,   *'*'  the  nverence  of 
Giotto  of  Taddeo,  and  of  Agnolo  tbs 
mastar  of  Cennino;"  nordoweintibe 
least  doubt,  nay,  admine  his  bafiiiy 
zeal,  when  he  says  that  he  begina  his 
book  ^*  for  the  utility,  and  good,  and 
advantage  of  those  who  wonid  attain 
perfection  in  the  arts."    We  said  that 
this  is  a  beautifol  volnme;   Uie  fem 
plates  and  illustrations  are  not  ^ 
least  of  its  charms :  they  are  draws 
on  stone  by  the  translator.    We  hafl 
the  republication  of  every  old  wodJL 
on  the  arts;  and  aithongb  as  yet  we 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  dia- 
cover  the  vehicle  of  Titian  or  Cor* 
reggio,  we  do  not  despair.    In  a  for- 
mer paper,  if  we  mistake  not,  we 
mentioned  a  treatise  of  Rnbens — ^^  De 
Lumine  et  Colore  " — said  to  have  bean, 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  oentmy 
ago,  in  the  possession  of  a  canon  of 
^twerp,  a  descendant  of  Bubens: 
surely  ft    may  be  worth    enquiring 
after.  It  is  said  to  be  in  Latin,  whidi^ 
not  being  a  living  and  moveable  lan- 
guage, is  the  best  form  from  which 
we  could  have  a  tran^tion  open  any 
subject  relating  to  the  arts. 


*  We  are  greatly  multiplying  artists,  by  **  the  promise  to  the  ear,"  and  by 
Art-Unions ;  whether  we  are  like  to  have  such  returns  to  the  Commissioners  of  tha 
Income-tax  as  those  we  hare  quoted,  as  a  consequence  of  our  forced  and  hot-bed 
encouragement,  remains  to  be  seen.  Lord  Brougham  objects  to  the  ndlnnd 
mania,  on  account  of  the  beggary  to  be  induced  when  the  employment  they  gfhre 
rise  to  is  over.  When  the  ferment  of  patronage  shall  again  have  settled  down  to 
a  selection  of  a  few  favourites,  may  we  not  entertain  somewhat  similar  fe^***  * 
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It  is  not  to  be-  rappoted  that  a 
is  to  be  styled  ^^  dressed  "  when 
he  bas  only  got  a  proper  coat  on  his 
back ;  something  more  than  this  is 
nieoes^ary  ere  he  can  claim  a  place  in 
the  beau  monde^  or  can  decently  figure 
in  a  bfU  pari.  There  is  no  one,  in* 
deed,  bnt  yonr  mere  Hottentot,  who 
ixmmders  Mmself  the  pink  of  fashion 
solely  from  the  fact  of  throwing  some- 
thing, more  or  less  becoming,  over  hia 
ahonlders ;  tbongh^  by  the  way,  we 
once  heaid  of  a  negro  chief  who,  in 
a  state  of  nndad  majesty,  clapped  a 
gold-laced  cocked»hat  on  his  head, 
and  then  strutted  abont  with  an  air 
of  intense  swfcisfaclaon  at  the  result  of 
hia  babilimentary  effort.  He  was  not 
a  well-dressed  man  this  chief,  any 
mora  then  onr  friend  the  Frenchman 
in  the  diligence ;  bnt  we  will  tell  yon 
this  esthetic  story,  gentle  reader. 

It  waa  onr  destiny  once — ^as  it  baa 
been,  too,  of  many  a  son  of  perfidions 
Albion — ^to  be  jonmeying  across  the 
monotonous  plains  of  Upper  Bur- 
gundy, 0M  rwAe  fbr  lAie  gay  capital. 
Twas  a  summer  mom,  and  the 
braesy  call  of  tiie  incense^breal^ing 
lady,  as  Gray  the  poet  cidls  her, 
eaine  deligfatftilly  upon  onr  heated 
Jbrehead,  as  we  pushed  down  the 
Ibnr-paaed  rattling  window  of  that 
alnDsy  typefleation  of  slowness,  mis- 
named a  diligence,  to  escape  iVom  the 
stiffing  atmosphere  of  the  roUmde, 
Ow  fellow-trayellerB  consisted  of  a 
eonple  of  greasy,  black-haired,  sallow- 
teed  cures,  two  ftvmers' wives  wil^ 
»  pridng  ehild  eaeh,  our  own  portly 
sdf,  and  the  urixth  passenger.  Now, 
tiiia  sixHi  individual,  who- was  in  real- 
itry  die  eighth  Christian  immured  in 
tbia  quaat  Black-hole,  was  one  of 
thoeenondescripe  Parisian  existences, 
to  define  wliom  is  almost  impossible 
to  those  wlio  have  never  witnessed 
tiR  animal.  He  might  have  been  a 
tfjijaw  soyafiii ,  or  a  clerk  in  the 
paasport-ofilee,  or  the  keeper  of  a 
SMall  oafl&,  or  an  ^Metier,  but  he  did 
■ot  look  stupid  enough  f»r  the  laal* 


Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  short 
rather  than  tall,  lean  rather  than  fkt^ 
— ^in  a  shabby  brown  snrtont — smok- 
ed and  took  snnfi'— had  been  in 
Danphine — thought  the  Germans  a 
set  of  European  Chinese — considered 
a  national  gaard  as  the  model  of  a 
good  soldier — kept  spitting  out  of  tho 
window  from  time  to  time — stretched" 
his  legs  most  inconveniently  against 
ours — tied  his  head  up  at  dark  in  a 
dirty  bird's-eye  bine  cotton  mcntchoir' 
de-poche^  and  snored  throughout  the 
night.  He  told  us  that  he  had  not 
washed  or  shaved  himself  since  leav- 
ing Lyons,  two  days  before;  and  in  the 
morning,  just  as  we  were  opening  the 
window,  Monsieur  yawned,  stretched^ 
rubbed  his  eyes,  spat  and  spoke — 
"  Sacr6  nom  de  cochon !  Conducteur! 
conducteur!  vons  m'avez  done  oubli^  I 
il  fallait  me  faire  descendre  Ik  bas  I — 
Ik  bas !  Ik !  Ik !  nom  de  Dien  I"— 
"  Plait- il  ?  "  said  the  conducteur  as 
he  came  round  to  the  door,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  month,  ^^qu'cst  ce  que 
vous  voulez,  M'sieur?  " — "  Je  vous 
avals  dit  quMl  fallait  me  faire  descen- 
dre chez  M.  Dubois,  et  maintenant 
nous  voilk  k— — oil  sommes-nous,  par 
exemple?"  "  Imbecile !  il  y  a  encore 
trois  bonnes  lieues  k  la  Pissotte!"^ 
and  the  angry  conducteur^  who  had 
been  roused  from  his  sleep,  and  climbed 
over  and  round  the  lumbering  vehicle 
to  the  back-door,  now  climbed  round 
and  over  again  to  the  hanquette.  The 
sixth  passenger  squeezed  himself  back 
into  the  corner,  and  resumed : — ^*  M. 
Dul)oi3  ne  m'attend  pas :  d^ailleurs  je 
ne  le  connais  pas :  c'est  ^gal ;  je  910 
nicherai  chez  Ini  pour  nne  bnitaihe 
de  jours :  j'y  fend  de  bonnes  affaires.*^ 
All  this  was  of  course  as  nnintelligible 
to  tiie  other  passengers  as  it  would 
have  been  nnmteresting  if  we  had 
cared  to  listen  to  him : — **Pnisqn*ii 
pent  J  avoir  dcs  dames,**  he  went  on^ 
"  il  fant  faire  ma  toilette,"  So  say^ 
ing,  be  took  off  his  pocket-handker- 
chief fVom  his  head,  and  wiped  his 
face  well  with  it,  yawned  a  good  deal, ' 
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and  spat  incontineDtl j ;  opened  his 
coat,  spread  back  and  jerked  down 
the  lapels ;  shoved  his  fingers  comb- 
fashion  and  comb-coloor  through  his 
matted  hair  till  it  stood  up  a  la  Buga- 
boo ;  and  then  looked  roond  for  admi- 
ration. "Ah!  je  Tavais  oublie!" 
he  exclaimed.  Upon  this  he  pulled  out 
a  large  shabby  green  pocket-book 
from  his  coat ;  took  off  a  greasy4)lack 
stock,  displaying  a  collarless  shirt  and 
a  neck,  upon  the  tinge  of  which  it  would 
be  needless  to  descant,  and  then  ex- 
tracting from  the  pocket-book  two 
curvilinear  pieces  of  dirty  white  pa- 
per, which  had  been  folded  more  than 
once,  and  had  an  ink  spot  or  two  on 
their  surface,  applied  them  to  his  chin, 
holding  their  comers  in  his  mouth, 
buckled  on  his  stock  again  over  them, 
adjusted  these  pseudo  collars  by  aid 
of  his  watch-back,  grinned  a  mile  of 
approbation,  and  exclaimed,  "  Me 
voilk  propre!'' 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  propre  in  one 
article  of  dress  only :  you  must  pre- 
serve a  certain  ssthetical  toumure^ 
or  else  set  yourself  down  among  the 
frampy  multitude  for  ever.  This  must 
be  our  apology,  dear  reader,  for  thus 
detaining  your  attention,  and  for  set- 
ting before  you  "  things  unattempted 
yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,*'  which  may 
tend,  if  properly  applied,  to  the  inap- 
preciable beautification  of  your  own 
valuable  person.    Descend  we  there- 
fore from  the  head  and  trunk  of  man 
— a  curious   bathos — to  his   under- 
standings and  unmentionables;  you 
know  what  we  mean.    And  herein, 
as  in  duty  bound,  draw  we  a  distinc- 
tion.   "  We  know  how  to  call  all  the 
drawers  by  name,"  (if  we  may  so  take 
a  liberty  with  friend  William's  prose ;) 
and  let  us  therefore  premise  tliat  we 
shall  notice  the  unmentionable  trews, 
femoralia^   or  periscelemaia — as  the 
Greeks  would  probably  have  called 
them,  only  they  wore  them  not,  but 
like  Highland  laddies  preferred  their 
own  hides — of  the  virile  portion  of  the 
community  only.  As  for  those  tanta- 
lizing appendages  of  the  better  por- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  we 
leave  them  in  their  proper  conceal- 
ment.   We  could  easily  write  a  vo- 
lume or  two  to  show  that  the  custom 
came  from  Ormus,  or  Ind,  or  Araby 
the  Blest ;  but  criticism  would  not  be 
tolerated,  and  besides — 


fit 


Quidquid  eorrigere  eat  nc&a.** 
«<  On  a  accoatome  k  tout !  ** 
Go,  therefore,  assthetic  reader,  to 
Trajan's  coliimn  at  Borne,  and  anid 
the  barbaric  coBtiimes  which  adon  it, 
yon  will  find  the  prototype  of  tk 
modern  trouser.      Or  yoa  need  Mt 
travel  so  much  oat  of  jour  way.   Ii 
the   Townley   GaUery    there  is  the 
figure  of  Mithras  with  a  fimhioaiWit 
pantaloon  on  his  legs ;    aad  in  tk 
Louvre  there  are  two  or  three  diaooa- 
solate-looking  barbaric  captives,  widi 
their   trousers  flapping    about  thdr 
shins,  and  tied  Foaad  their  anUa: 
these  are  the  originals  of  our  noden 
what-d'ye-call'ems.  Asforthegoodoid 
buckskins  of  onr  venerated  grandsira 
and  governors,  they  arose  in  Ronm 
times.     Field-marshal  Julius  Cjbmt 
wore  something  verj  near  of  kin  ta 
them  under  his  military  kilt,  in  that 
pretty  little  skirmish  wherein  he  fint 
had  the  honour  of  exchanging  stonei 
and  darts  with  oar  British  anoeston; 
and  from  those  days  down  to  the  pie- 
sent  time  has  this  garment  maintauied 
its  groimd,  and  proved  its  ntilitj,  with 
undying  pertinacity.    !Now,  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  burbaric  trews:  that 
tying  of  them  round  the  ankles,  though 
it  kept  out  the  cold,  was  decidedly  a 
Sawney  practice :  it  militated  agalHl 
the  curves  of  the  leg,  and  destroyed 
all  firmness  and  dignity  of  gait.    Far 
better  was  the  fashion  of  Uke  middla 
ages,  when  the  trouser  became  a  real 
pantaloon — a  pantahn  collant,  as  mo- 
dem artists  call  it,  and  when  the  fail 
symmetry  of  the  limb  was  displayed 
to  the  utmost  advantage.    This  waa» 
no  doubt,  the  acme  of  perfection  that 
the  garment  in  question  was  capable 
of ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
mode  has  not  kept  its  position  in  so- 
ciety more  universally.    For  all  pur* 
poses  of  ceremonial  or  (Hnamental 
dress,  this  form  shonld  stall  be  li* 
gidly  adhered  to.    Utility  and  orna- 
ment here  go  hand  in  hand,  or  rather 
inside  each  other.    No  disgniaement 
of  natural  form  is  attempted ;  and  a 
man's  appearance  Is  judged  of  at  its 
true  value.    The  tight  pantaloon  is  at 
once  simple,  useful,  and  beantifoL  So 
far  for  its  form.    But  there  is  an  im* 
mense  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  its 
substance.     If  too  elastic,  the  knee 
will  soon  make  for  itself  one  of  those 
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p/Ovoking   pudding-bags   that  have 
tended,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to 
bring  the  fashion  into  dlsfavonr.    If 
too  rigid  apd  too  frail,  yon  know  the 
catastrophe !    We  still  remember  the 
case  of  a  fat  friend  of  onrs  at  a  fancpr- 
ball !  British  mannfactnring  ingenuity 
shonld  besthr  itself  to  invent  a  stuff 
fit  for  satisfactorily  solving  this  vesti* 
mental  problem  of  the  greatest  strain ; 
and  the  pantaloon  might  then  once 
more  resume  its  paramount  sway.  To 
revert  to  the  old  buckskin :  it  is  a 
perfectly  respectable,  useful,  and  sa- 
tisfactory afiah*  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  now  applied ;   and  worn 
with  a  stout  top-boot,  and  thrown  over 
the  side  of  a  gallant  horse,  has  no  su- 
perior in  the  world.    It  is  also  a  very 
good  thing  to  put  on  if  you  are  going 
to  a  new  tailor's  in  town,  especially  if 
yon  can  write  Harkaway  Hall  as  your 
address.    The  man  will  set  you  down 
for  a  real  country-squire,  and  will  give 
you  tick  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
But  if  you  want  to  avoid  having  yout 
podcet  picked,  don't  wear  buckskins  as 
yon  go  along  Piccadilly;  buckskins 
and  tops,  on  foot,  are  so  truly  Arcadian 
in  their  appearance,  that  the  swell 
mob  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  and 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  victimized. 
As  for  the  unmeaning  black  things 
worn  with  white  silk  stockings  on 
conrt-days,  and  gloried  in  by  all  the 
beaux  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  right-about  as 
neither  useftd  nor  becoming.    It  may 
be  all  vei7  well  for  Spanish  matadors 
and  Castilian  dancers  to  wear  them ; 
but  they  were  ori^nally  intended  to 
have  boots  beneath  them— so  Charies 
I.  wore  them  until  he  borrowed  a 
fbolish  fashion  from  France — and  from 
the  very  cut  and  nature  of  them,  they 
should  be  worn  so  still,  or  abandoned 
altogether.    We  quarrel  with  them, 
not  on  the  score  of  form  so  much  as 
on  that  of  inutility  and  undue  contrast 
of  colour.    If  the  thing  be  dark,  and 
the  stocking  light,  an  effect  of  clean- 
liness is  attained ;  but  the  magpie  ap- 
pearance immediately  prevails.    The 
case  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  white 
waistcoat  and  a  black  coat ;  too  f^wt- 
mgjtropprofumd.  If  they  are  both  of 
the  same  colour,  then  the  tight  and 
continuous  pantaloon  is  far  more  rea- 
sonable and  becoming,  and,  for  use, 
any  thmg  else  is  better— erpcrto  <*r«fe. 


The  only  exception  in  its  favour  that 
we  can  make,  is  for  the  sportsman 
and  the  farmer ;  for  him  who  joins  on 
a  stout  legging  or  a  gaiter,  whether  of 
cloth  or  leather ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  do 
a  bit  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  to  some 
friend's  Tom  or- Logic,  here  is  your 
garment  de  riguewr; — put  on  your  leg- 
gings, your  green  coats,  and  your 
white  hat,  and  you  are  complete  ;  but 
unless  yon  wish  to  be  mistaken  for 
your  friend's  butler,  or  a  waiter  from 
your  club,  do  not  venture  on  the  black 
culotte. 

The   trouser,   then — ^the    modem 
trouser— what  are  we  to  say  of  this? 
Why,  that  it  is  the  most  useful,  the 
most  comfortable,  the  most  economical, 
and  one  of  the  least  ugly  garments 
ever  invented  by  man.    Wo  almost 
remember  the  day,  dear  reader,  when 
as  yet  trousers  were  among  the  great 
unborn ;  it  was  only  the  Duke,  and 
those  dashing  fellows  at  his  heeLs, 
who  imported  the  idea,  we  believe 
from  Germany  originally,  though  tiiey 
used  it  in  the  Peninsula.    After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  no  man  of  any 
spirit  at  all  ever  wore  any  thing  else 
for  common  use.  It  existed,  certainly, 
among  our  honest  tars  Ions  previously 
to  this  epoch ;  but  ih^faMon  did  not 
come  from  them ;  the  rage  originated 
with  the  Peninsular  troops,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  examples  of  the 
brilliant  staffs  that  accompanied  the 
Allied  sovereigns  to  this  country  in 
1814.    It  is  true  that  the  trouser  did 
not  assume  its  definite  and  rational 
form,  such  as  it  now  has,  all  at  once ; 
it  went  tluongh  a  round  of  vagaries 
indicative  of  a  most  diseased  state  of 
public  taste.    At  one  time  it  was  all 
a  la  Cosaque^  and  you  might  have 
made  a  greatcoat  out  of  a  pair ;  at  an- 
other, it  was  half  up  the  leg,  and  more 
than  two  feet  in  circnmferehce ;  by 
degrees  it  got  strapped  down,  and  cut 
away  into  a  sensible  kind  of  shape ; 
and  now  it  has  attained  the  juite 
miUeu,  making  a  happy  compromise 
between  the  tight  symmetry  of  the 
pantaloon,  and  the  flaunting  of  the 
sailor's  ducks.    An  immense  step  in 
the  improvement  of  this  garment  has 
been  made  by  the  introduction  of  all 
that  beautiful  variety  of  plaids,  and 
checked  patterns,  which  are  so  com- 
monly used ;  those  in  wool  for  winter 
wear  are  truly  delightfnl ;  while  for 
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Bammer  use,  the  txotiser  recommends 
itself  to  our  untiring  favour  by  the 
multiplicity  of  soft  light  substances 
which  are  every  where  employed. 
The  tronsor  is  to  the  pantaloon  as 
the  foraging  cap  is  to  the  hat — good 
for  all  kmds  of  use,  and  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  an  indefinite  period; 
^ood  for  all  ranks  and  for  all  ages. 
One  canon,  however,  should  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  cut: — no  pockets 
should  be  tolerated  on  any  account 
whatever:  they  make  a  man  look 
like  a  Yankee.  Tis  the  most  slovenly 
enstom  on  earth  to  keep  your  hands 
in  your  pockets — ^yon  deserve  to  have 
'tiiem  sewed  in  if  you  indulge  in  it. 
And  therefore,  to  avoid  this  disagree- 
able penalty,  have  your  pockets  sewed 
up. 

The  next  step  downwards  in  the 
«cale  of  dress  brings  us  to  the  basis, 
tfoundatlon,  and  understanding  of 
mankind — ^we  mean  boots  and  shoes ; 
■and  here,  being  approvers  of  both 
-"  men  and  women^s  condse  recti,''  as 
iold  Joe  used  to  say,  we  must  give  a 
word  of  advice  to  both  sexes;  and 
•je  who  groan  under  the  torments  of 
.corns,  ('*  bunions"  is  a  nasty  word, 
we  always  think  of  onions  when  we 
here  it,)  attend  to  our  dictum.  If 
May  thing  imperatively  demands  that 
utility  should  be  consulted  before 
ornament  in  its  construction,  it  is  the 
covering  of  the  foot;  whoever  goes 
hunting  in  a  dancing>pump  is  a  fool, 
and  whoever  dances  in  a  shootiug- 
«hoe  is  a  clodhopper.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  human  mind  speed- 
ily adopted  normal  rules  of  design 
when  first  the  idea  of  protecting  the 
foot  was  started  in  the  world — and, 
on  the  whole,  less  absurdity  has  been 
-evidenced  in  the  pedal  integuments 
'tiian  in  most  other  matters  of  dress. 
The  old  tragic  buskin,  and  the  comic 
aock,  the  military  sandal,  eaUga^  and 
boot,  all  did  then*  duty  excellently  in 
ancient  times :  we  have  not  a  word 
of  reproach  for  them — and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  middle  ages  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duties  in  a  toler- 
ably satisfactory  manner,  though  not 
without  some  curious  flights  of  fancy. 
Thus  the  cross  gartering  of  the  Saxon 
Imskin,  boots,  or  gaiter,  or  whatever 
else  it  might  have  been,  looks  to  us 
truly  absurd  and  uncomfortable,  judg- 
ing firom  the  caricatured  figures  of 


ancient  MSS. ;  but  the  peaked  aad 
tied-up  points  of  the  14th  ceotmy, 
when  the  toe  was  £ute&ed  to  the 
knee,  strikes  us  as  the  ne  pk»s  mUra 
of  human  folly.  How  Bichard  II.'8 
courtiers  must  have  gone  slopping 
and  spirting  about  in  the  mod  that 
befouled  their  streets  as  well  as  ours! 
What  queer  figures  they  most  have 
cut  on  horsebad^  in  a  rainy  day,  with 
the  water  running  off  from  the  pen- 
dulous tips  of  their  shoes  1  Never- 
theless, there  was  something  good  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of 
.the  shoe  or  half-boot  of  tiiose  timesi 
and  even  of  earlier  days,  as  any  one 
who  reads  the  Art-Union^  or  who 
knows  the  history  of  British  costume, 
can  tell.  It  formed  an  appropriate 
termination  to  the  tightly-dressed 
limb ;  and  when  not  too  much  point- 
ed, prolonged  the  natural  shape  of 
the  foot  into  a  gracefhlly-cnrving  sap- 
port.  Shoes,  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  term,  were  not  then  worn :  eveir 
thing  was  limited  to  the  elastic  hatf- 
boots:  but  for  the  huntsman  or  the 
horseman,  not  armed  for  the  tented 
field,  a  sort  of  brown  leather  boot 
coming  up  to  the  knee  was  in  com- 
mon use.  This  had  no  falling  tops, 
and  was  far  removed  from  the  ri^cn- 
lous  Spanish  boot  of  after  di^ys.  It 
was  a  plain  and  useful  servant  to  the 
cavalier,  and  became  him  mncfa  better 
than  the  ponderous  jack-boot  of  later 
times.  It  is  to  the  Spaniards  that  we 
are  indebted,  if  ^^ indebted**  be  a  suit- 
able term,  for  the  wide-topped  falUog 
boot  of  the  sixteenth  oentniy;  that 
Inconvenient,  no-service  thing — good 
for  the  stage-players,  &ncy-ball  mea, 
and  fellows  Uke  oM  Hodibras,  who 
crammed  a  portaUe  larder  and  ward- 
robe into  its  nnfathomaUe  recesses; 
but  for  the  rough-riding  horseman  or 
the  active  hunter,  a  nuisance  beyond 
all  description.  Boots  such  as  these 
may  look  admirably  well  in  pidores ; 
for  when  delineated  by  a  Vandyke, 
any  thing  would  become  graeefiil ;  but 
for  actual  practice,  they  would  senre 
only  to  catch  the  ram,  and  to  gall  the 
legs  of  the  wearer.  Their  descendant, 
tl^  top-boot,  has  reformed  itself  won- 
derfully, and  neariy  all  the  inconve- 
nience has  been  got  rid  of.  StUl,  the 
brown  colour  of  the  top,  which  is  no 
longer  the  inside  of  the  boot  tnnied 
down,  as  it  was  once,  is  an  anomalj, 
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and  the  boot  itself  onght  to  be  merged 
in  the  plain  single-coloiired  boot  which 
is  now  niiicfa  osed  on  the  Continent, 
though  in  England  patronized  only  by 
the  Meltonians.  For  positive  nse,  tbe 
1>oot  onght  to  come  np  fhUy  to,  or 
above,  the  knee,  in  order  to  stand  the 
wear  and  pressure  of  the  saddle ;  bat 
for  ornament,  it  may  well  be  allowed 
to  rise  only  partially  np  the  leg,  and 
to  be,  in  short,  the  beantifiil  Hessian 
•or  Hnngarian  boot — far  the  most 
graocfdl  covering  ever  put  on  the  leg 
of  a  modem  Emropean.  That  such  a 
truly  elegant  boot,  so  gentlemanlike, 
so  dressy,  and  vet  so  thoroughly  ser- 
viceable, shonldever  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  is  to  ns  a  melancholy,  though 
not  a  needed,  proof  of  the  sheer  ca- 
price by  which  men's  fancies  are  com- 
monly swayed.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  if  any  cause  more  ostensible  than 
mere  accident  can  be  alleged  for  this 
ehnnge,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  some 
knock-kneeM  or  spindle-shanked  fel- 
low, who  was  ashamed  to  show  his 
mis-shapen  legs,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed them  in  loose  trousers.  These 
boots,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  well  cal- 
eulated  for  campaigning  as  the  smaller 
ones  which  still  bear  the  great  man's 
-name;  and  this  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  disuse';  never- 
theless the  change  is  to  be  lamented 
serthetically,  lor  the  perfect  union  of 
ntQity  and  ornament  was  never  so 
vrell  exemplified  as  in  tiie  Hessian 

tXM>t. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  dancing 
world,  or  to  the  world  of  dandng- 
masteiB,  we  beg  leave  to  anathema- 
ftue  the  light  shoe  or  pump ;  it  is  an 
Qgtjr,  inconvenient,  unsuitable  thing, 
fit  for  a  man  with  a  white  waistcoat, 
gold  chain,  knee-breeches,  &c.,  but 
not  for  a  gentleman.  The  true  «sthet- 
ical  article  is  either  the  elastic  half- 
boot  of  the  middle  ages,  fitting  on  to . 
the  pantaloon,  or  else  the  thin  Wel- 
lington boot  of  the  present  day  under 
the  trousers.  We  do  not  care  to  see 
your  ribbed  and  open-worked  silk 
stockings ;  such  display  is  not  for  the 
sterner  sex ;  even  in  his  highest  mo- 
ments of  ornament,  a  man  should  al- 
ways bear  about  him  a  trace  of  the 
nseifhl.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean 
— a  man  is  not  bom  to  be  a  dancing- 
master,  nor  a  tavera-waiter;  a  gen- 
tleman, more  eqiecially,  is  intended, 
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from  the  moment  he  can  run  ahme,  to 
be  ready  for  feats  of  gallantry  and 
hardihood,  fie  should  dress  acooid- 
ingly;  and,  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
the  reason  for  which  lies  deeper  than 
-most  people  think,  a  gentleman  should 
always  be  so  attired  as  that,  if  occa- 
sion demands,  he  should  be  able  to 
mount  a  horse  on  the  instant  and  ride 
for  his  life.  Now,  your  modem  ex- 
quisite in  pumps,  or  your  old  beau  of 
the  last  century  .in  high  red-hedisd 
shoes,  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
without  much  previous  preparation^ 
and  we  take  it  to  be  a  sign  of  their 
degenerating  manhood.  Kine-ten^ 
of  the  men  who  take  pleasure  in  shoes 
and  pumps,  are  but  tailors  on  hoisft- 
back ;  and  the  old  fox-hunter,  or  the 
old  dragoon,  (good  types  both  in  their 
way  of  what  a  man  should  be,)  love 
their  boots  next  to  theur  bottle.  A 
slipper  and  a  dressing-gown  are  ^ 
cellent  companions,  agree  well  to- 
gether, and  never  give  theur  master  a 
moment's  uneasiness  ;  hence  their, 
value;  similarly,  a  stout  high'low 
and  a  good  leathern  legging,  buttoned 
well  over  the  ankle  beneath,  and  the 
knee  above,  will  carry  a  man  through 
heather  or  gorse,  on  foot- or  on  horse- 
back, and  will  prove  ^*  marvellous 
good  wear;"  they  ought  to  be,  as  in- 
deed they  commonly  are,  dear  friends 
to  *^  whoever  loves  his  country." 

As  for  the  ladies,  traly  we  have  little 
to  say ;  they  have  alwaya  done  pretlgr 
weU  in  the  matter  of  their  feet.  For 
them  shoes  are  indispensably  neoes- 
sary,  and,  indeed,  highly  appropriate 
and  beoomlng-HSo,  too,  are  haU^boots 
— and,  fixed  between  these  limits,  the 
fair  sex  never  have  gone,  nor,  peciapSf 
can  go,  far  astray.  The  nearer  tl^ 
keep  to  the  fonn  of  nature  in  the 
clothing  of  their  feet  the  better->it  is 
arale  as  trae  as  die  day,  that  a  woman 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  artificially  anprooe 
her  form.  But  there  is  one  curious 
circumstanee  connected  with  ladies* 
shoes,  which,  it  appears,  our  fair 
countrywomen  are  not  competent 
judges  of— atleasfwe  appeal  to  every 
man  in  England  not  beyond  his  grand 
climacteric,  and  with  two  eyesiin  his 
head,  for  the  correctness  of  our  views 
m  what  we  are  gomg  to  assert :— ra 
lady's  shoe,  worn  with  croning  san- 
dals, gently  curving  over  the*  instep 
>  and  xrand  the  ankle,  i&lmmeasnrably 
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superior  to  the  plain,  qnaker-like,  old- 
maid  affair,  worn  with  the  old-fa- 
shioned tie  or  button.  Did  women  but 
know  how  much  these  slender  lines 
of  riband  add  to  their  appearance,  how 
well  the  contrast  sets  off  the  anatomi- 
cal beauties  of  their  feet,  they  would 
never  put  on  a  shoe  without  such  an 
appendage.  In  the  same  way,  the 
nicely  fitted  boot,  displaying  the  exact 
form  of  the  arching  foot,  and  deli- 
ciously-contrasted  in  colour  with  the 
robe  or  stocking,  gives  a  prestige  to 
a  lady*s  foot,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared, to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
Hessian  boot  upon  their  lords  and 
masters.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  prevailing  fashion  of  ladies^ 
chaussures  worn — even  down  to  the 
clog  and  patten,  every  thing  is  elegant, 
every  thing  is  proportional) ly  useful. 

One  hint  let  us  give  to  all.    The 
secret  of  a  well-fitting  shoe,  or  rather 
of  a  good-looking  shoe — and  it  is  upon 
this  principle  that  all  French  shoe- 
makers proceed,  but  all  English  cob- 
blers do  not — is,  that  it  should  be  much 
longer  than  the  foot  itself— at  least 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  longer. 
And  for  these  two  reasons :  first,  that, 
since  a  squat^  broad,  dumpy  foot  is 
much  uglier  than  a  long  thin  one, 
therefore  you  may  always  diminish 
the  appearance  of  breadth,  by  adding 
to  the  reaUty  of  length ;   and  next, 
that  when  the  shoe  is  long,  the  toes 
have  plenty  of  room,  and  commonly 
'tis  here  that  "  the  shoe  pinches." 
No  one  has  corns  on  his  heels  or  the 
sides  of  his  feet,  let  his  shoes  or  boots 
be  as  narrow  as  he  can  well   bear 
them  :  it  is  upon  those  poor,  pent  up, 
imprisoned,    distorted  joints  of  the 
toes,  that  the  rubs  of  the  world  come, 
and  that  the  corning  process  goes 
on.  If  you  would  cure  yourself,  re^er, 
of  the  most  obdurate  com,  or  if  you 
would  guarantee  your  children  from 
ever  having  any,  let  them,  and  do 
you  yourself,  wear  French  chaussures; 
or  else  have  the  boots,  &c.,  made  fit- 
ting well  to  the  foot  at  the  side,  and 
with  exactly  one  inch,  at  the  least,  to 
spare  in  length,  when  standing  in- 
them.    We'll  bet  you  a  hundred  to 
one  on  the  result :  and  you  may  ask 
any    cordonm'er    in    the     Rue    de 
Hichelien. 

English  shoemakers,  be  it  observed, 
are  nearly  a   century  behind  their 


Gallic  brethrai  in  the  craft;  tb^ 
work  more  clauuuly — with  less  ait, 
less  means,  and  less  desire  to  i^ease; 
they  have  no  invention  in  the  higkr 
parts  of  their  science,  and  they  are 
abominably  dear.     We  do  not  wisk 
to  disparage  any  thing  in  oar  natifc 
country — far  from  it ;    bnt  take  tkc 
hint,  gentle  reader;    whatever  yov 
friends  may  say  about  it,  alwayabaj 
a  French  shoe  or  boot  in  preference 
to  an  English  one ;  if  of  equal  qoali^t 
the  cut  of  the  French  is  snre  to  be 
better ;  if  not  quite  so  strong,  yet  the 
goodness  of  the  fit  makes  the  thb^ 
wear  longer.     Above  all,  whenew 
you  go  to  Paris,  lay  in  as  large  a  stock 
of  these  things  as   yonr   purse  will 
allow ;  they  never  get  worse  for  a^ 
and  they  are  cheaper  and  better  that 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worli. 
The  next  time  you  meet  as  in  the 
Park,  we'll  show  you  a  pair  of  boots 
made  for  us  by   Legraud  in  1^1, 
which  we  have  ridden  in  and  walked 
in  now  three  winters ;  there  is  not  a 
crack  in  them ;  they,  like  their  master, 
have  never  lost  their  «ofef,  (we  cao^ 
say  so  much  for  our  kearis^)  they  it 
us  like  our  own  skin,  and  they  cost 
less  than   a  pound  sterling.    De^ 
old  Hoby  may  go  and   hanff  him- 
self 1 

From  the  regions  of  mad,   doft, 
leather,  and  blacking,  we  will  aov 
reascend  to  the  higher  localities  of 
the  human  person,  and   will  fasten 
ourselves  round   the  reader's  nect. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  we  only  want  to 
catdi  3'our  attention ;  we  will  not  ex- 
tend the  word  to  any  thing  else.  Heit, 
too,  ladies  are  exemplified  by  their 
especial  privilege  from  oar  impudeat 
scrutiny;  their  necks  when  nnadomed 
are  adorned  the  most;    if  they  are 
cold,  let  them  put  on  their  boas,  or  a 
Jichu^  or  muffle  up  their  shawls ;  let 
them  eschew  all  false  collars,  let  tb^ 
delight  in  good  lace,  and  the  matter 
is  settled.     But  for  a  man  with  a 
bad  tie !  we  could  take  him  by  the 
throat  and  throttle  him  1     Here  it  is 
our  duty  freely  to  declare  our  candid 
opinion,    that  Beau  Bnunmell   and 
George  IV.  were  not  beneCu^ton  to 
the  human  race  by  intiodacing  stiff 
cravattes   and   endless    swathes   of 
linen  round   the   region  of  jogolar 
veins  and  carotid  arteries ;  if  a  man 
wishes  to  be  comfortable  any  where. 
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it  18  Barely  in  his  neck ;  let  old  gen- 
tlemen with  scrofalous  chins  muffle 
themselves  up  to  suffocation  if  they 
please,  hut  why  should  we,  who  have 
nothing  the  matter  with  ns,  and  wish 
to  torn  our  heads  cui  libitum^  be  thus 
girt  ftbont  and  half  stifled  ?  Our  cli- 
mate, no  donbt,  requires  some  pro- 
tection for  the  neck,  and  while  beards 
are  not  worn,  a  cravat  of  some  kind 
or  other  may  be  said  to  be  necessary; 
but  if  comfort  and  use  can  be  com- 
bined with  elegance  and  good  taste, 
and  yet  the  old  starched  thing  got 
rid  of,  so  much  the  better.  Let  us 
remark,  therefore,  that  we  have  done 
wrong  in  quitting  the  fashion  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  to  cravats; 
wc  have  adopted  a  stiff  and  a  com- 
mon material,  and  we  have  lost  all 
opportunity  of  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  of  ornament.  If  yon  ever  indulge 
in  a  white  choker,  good  reader,  only 
reflect  for  a  minute  on  what  you  have 
round  your  neck — a  yard  and  a  half 
of  stnff,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which 
may  be  a  couple  of  shillings,  phis  a 
pennyworth  of  starch,  phts  a  neck  as 
thi<^  as  an  elephant's  leg,  and  as  stiff 
as  a  door-post,  nanus  all  grace,  minus 
ail  comfort.  But  go  and  look  at  the 
Second  Charles  at  Hampton  Court— • 
see  how  the  merry  monarch  managed 
his  neck  on  gala-days.  Tou  will  ob- 
serve that  he  had  half  a  yard  of  the 
finest  cambric,  as  soft  as  a  zephyr, 
and  as  warm  as  swanks-down,  tied  once 
round;  and  ending  before  in  long 
deep  borders  of  the  most  precious 
Mechlin  lace,  worth  a  guinea  or  two 
a-yard,  falling  gracefully  on  his  breast, 
or  placed  for  convenience  into  a  fold 
of  his  coat.  How  much  more  sensi- 
1^  how  much  more  ornamental,  how 
much  more  noble,  such  a  scarf  or  cra- 
vat as  this,  which  no  shopman's  boy 
could  emulate,  than  the  cheap  and 
ugly  thing  in  which  many  a  man  still 
seems  to  delight!  How  admirably 
did  these  bands  of  rich  lace  contrast 
with  the  silken  coats  or  the  polished 
enirasses  of  theur  wearers  I  how  truly 
aaristoGratic  was  their  appearance  I 
how  entirely  without  effort,  without 
pretension,  and  yet  how  very  distinc- 
tive of  the  type  of  their  wearer  I  But 
you  will  say,  if  we  feul  in  the  matter  of 
white  cravats,  surely  we  excel  in  that 
of  black-silk  ones  and  brocaded  stocks  I 
We  mighi  excel,  we  allow ;  but  we  do 
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not  know  how  to  wear  these  things. 
We  onght  cither  to  limit  ourselves  to 
the  smallest  possible  bow  in  front,  or 
else  we  ought  to  let  the  square  ends 
of  the  scarf  be  pendant  and  uncon- 
flned.  Instead  of  this,  we  either  put 
on  a  stock  with  a  sham  tie,  (now  all 
^Mxm  things,  of  what  kind  soever, 
militate  against  good  taste,)  or  else, 
to  make  the  most  of  our  scarf,  we  fill 
up  the  aperture  of  the  waistcoat  with 
an  ambitious  quantity  of  drapery,  and 
we  stick  therein  an  enormous  and 
obtrusively  ostentatious  pin.  This  is 
both  vulgar  and  foolish.  If  we  want 
a  stock,  \%  ^hoxjX^h^  perfectly  plain — 
h  la  militaxre ;  for  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
article  of  military  attire,  worn  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  stifihess  and 
smartness  to  the  figure.  If  we  want 
a  scarf,  do  not  let  us  misconceive  the 
nature  of  its  form,  the  law  of  its 
curves,  and  huddle  it  up  into  an  un- 
tidy, unmeaning  mass,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  serve  as  a  field  of  display  for 
what  is  commonly  cheap  and  bad 
jewellery.  We  may  be  wrong,  but 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  tie-stock 
and  the  large  silk  scaif  were  brought 
into  use  by  some  dirty  fellow,  whose 
linens  would  not  stand  the  test  of  pub- 
lic examination ;  and,  indeed,  when- 
ever we  see  a  man  more  than  usually 
adorned  in  this  way  about  the  neck, 
we  conjecture  that  all  is  not  right 
beneath.  A  small  black  or  judiciously 
coloured  cravat,  with  a  venr  small 
bow,  and  just  sufficient  stifmess  to 
give  dignity  to  the  head — this  should 
be  the  morning  wear  of  the  real  gen- 
tleman ;  in  the  evening,  let  him  put 
on  the  finest  fabric  of  the  fiax-loom, 
and  the  most  expensive  lace  he  can 
afford  to  purchase— they  will  be  very 
becoming,  and  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  ladies,  who  know  the 
cost  of  such  things;  all  silks  and 
stocks  let  bim  leave  to  men-milliners. 
Which  side  are  we  to  take  in  the 
collar  question— ups,  or  downs,  or 
none  at  all  ?  We  confess  ourselves  to 
be  practically  in  a  dilemma ;  although, 
iBsthetically  speaking— and,  indeed, 
firom  motives  of  comfort — we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  turn  down  your 
collars ;  they  never  were  meant  to  be 
turned  up.  But  it  is  now  become  so 
much  of  a  French  and  English  affair, 
that  we  shall  be  suspected  of  want  of 
patriotism  if  we  do  not  say,  keep  up 
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your  collara,  and  uphold  the  national 
dignity !  As  for  the  no-collar  view  of 
the  subject,  much  may  be  said  for  and 
against  it :  it  depends  a  good  deal  on 
your  complexion,  reader,  and  also  on 
the  colour  of  your  cravat.  If  you  have 
got  on  your  cambric  and  your  lace, 
you  need  no  further  contrast  for  your 
yhyaiognomical  tint;  but  if  you  are 
wearing  a  black  kerchief,  and  you  are 
q[  a  bilious  brown  and  yellow  hue, 
pray  let  us  see  half  an  incli,  at  least, 
of  white  beneath  the  lower  jawbone. 
This  point  of  contrast  is  the  real  reason 
why  the  collar  should,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  be  allowed  to  lie  down  on  the 
cravat.  It  produces  greater  effect 
— it  looks  cleaner — it  is  certainly  more 
comfortable.  If  the  majority  of  free- 
bom  Englishmen  shall  ever  so  far 
surmount  their  prejudices  as  to  take  a 
hint  from  France,  (for  'tis  an  invention 
of  h  jeune  France,)  we  will  walk 
over  from  our  side  of  the  house,  and, 
in  face  of  the  nation  and  our  constitu- 
ents, will  join  them. 

Collars  are  connected  with  ^vrist- 
bands  just  as  the  two  ends  of  the 
electric  telegraph  are  by  the  commu- 
nicating wires,  and  the  satisfactory 
intelligence  disclosed  by  the  one,  that 
the  wearer  is  a  good  friend  to  his 
laundress,  is,  or  should  be,,  simulta- 
neously repeated  by  the  other.  Be- 
lieve us,  reader,  there  is  no  more  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a  correct  man  than  & 
snowy-white  wristband,  always  to  be 
▼isiblc.  Here  again  we  must  esta- 
blish another  assthctical  rule  of  pro- 
portion, viz.  collars  are  to  wristbands 
as  laced  cravats  are  to  ruffles ;  and 
therefore,  if  you  decide  upon  taking 
our  advice  and  indulging  in  Brussels 
lace  while  you  sip  your  claret,  yon 
must  also  buy  lace  enough  to  adorn 
your  wrists,  and  you  will  not  repent 
of  the  expense  or  the  effect.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  pretty  and  a  graceful  fasliion, 
which,  for  evening  di*ess,  should  en- 
turely  be  re-introduced,  and  we  anti- 
cipate that  the  ladies  would  be  unani- 
mous in  their  approbation. 

A  few  more  words  on  odds  and 
ends  of  dress,  and  we  have  done  with 
ftnl  costume.  Always  keep  yourself 
well  supplied  with  gloves ;  wear  them 


neither  of  a  bine,  nor  yet  of  a  green, 
nor  even  of  a  red  colour :  any  other 
kind  of  tint  yon  may,  under  various 
circumstances,  indulge  in.  Alwavs 
use  white,  and  the  finest  cambnc, 
pocket-handkerchiefs:  you  can  thoa 
neither  take  snuff,  nor  avoid  using  a 
considerable  number ;  do  not  regret 
the  expense — ^the  ladies  will  rewarl 
yon  with  their  approbation,  and  you 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  an  Americai. 
Whether  you  be  male  or  female,  gen- 
tle reader,  do  not  wear  much  jeweUery 
— beware  of  being  tnken  for  one  of  ths 
swell-mob  and  the  donbtfiils;  bat  if 
you  are  a  lady,  and  wish  for  jeweUeiy 
in  the  evening,  choose  between  pearls 
and  diamonds;  better  have  a  few  of 
these,  and  good,  than  whole  eaakets 
of  topazes  and  amethysts.  If  yon  ars 
a  gentleman,  wear  only  two  ring^^ 
one  for  your  lady-love,  the  other  for 
your  armorial  bearings — if  you  have 
a  gold  chain  to  your  watch,  keep  it, 
but  the  less  yon  show  of  it  the  better. 
Avoid  a  foolish  custom  now  spihiging 
up,  of  fastening  the  coat  with  a  conpte 
of  supplementary  buttons,  attached  by 
a  metallic  link.  This  is  the  tzick  of 
some  scoundrel  tailor,  who  sent  home 
a  coat  too  small  for  the  wearer,  and 
thus  persuaded  him  (he  must  hafe 
been  an  ass)  to  tie  two  buttons  toge- 
ther, and  so  make  both  ends  mcci. 
It  will  do  very  well  for  a  conimefdal 
gent,  but  not  for  a  gentleman.  We 
need  hardly  say,  be  not  fine  on  a  Sn- 
day :  dress  plainer  then  than  usual,  if 
you  would  maintain  your  dignity ;  asd 
be  not  ashamed  of  an  old  ooatF--oBly 
let  it  be  clean,  porUz-le  Mm,  M^ez 
bien  choMsse,  bien  ffonie,  Hem  eo^fi^ 
et  vous  n'aurez  jamais  Pair  (Ttm  6— r 
geois.  Above  all  things,  whether  job 
be  man,  woman,  or  child,  remember^ 
that  the  more  yon  approximate  to 
nnifonnity  of  colour  for  the  whole  of 
your  dress,  the  better.  WhelJier  yoa 
prefer  white  to  black,  blue  to  g^ea^ 
or  brown  to  red,  no  nuitter.  Stick  tft 
the  law  of  aesthetic  unity— retain  na- 
tural and  undisguised  contour,  breadth 
and  mellowness  of  colour,  ease  sad 
dignity  of  movement,  and  yon  wiH 
approximate  to  peifeetioii. 
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Thb.  Palimp4»bt.. 


You  know  perhapSf  maacaline 
reader,  betitor  tban  I  can  tell  jou, 
what  is  a  PaUn^sest,  Possibly  yon 
faiave  000  in  your  own  library.  But 
yet,  fos  the  soke  of  others  who  may 
not  imow^  or.  may  have  forgotten, 
saffar  me  toe:i9lain it heoe :  lest  any 
female  reader,  who  honours  these  pa* 
pen  with  hes  notice,  should  tax  me 
with  explaining  it  once  too  seldom ;. 
which  would  be  woise  to  bear  than  a 
simultaneous  complaint  from  twelve^ 
proud  men,  that  I  had  explained  it 
three  times  too  often.  You  therefore,^ 
fair  reader,  understand  that  for  your 
accommodation  exdusiyely,  I  explaio^ 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  Greek; 
and  oar  sex  enjoys  the  office  and  prir 
▼ilege  of  standing  counsel  to  yours,  in 
ail  qnastionfr  of  Greek.  We  are,  under 
fa^onr,  perpetual  and  hereditary 
dragomans  to  you.  So  that  if,  by  acci* 
dent,  you  know  the  meaning  of  a- 
Giieek  word,  yet  by  courtesy  to  us^ 
your  counsel  learned  in  that  matter, 
you  will  always  seem  noi  to  know 
it. 

A  palimpsest,  then,  is  a  membrane 
ox  poU  deaoBed  of  its  manuscript  by 
reiterated  successions* 

YFhat  was  the  reason  thatthe  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  printed  books  ?  The  answer 
wUi  be,  firom  ninety-nme  persons  in  a 
hundred— Becanse  the  mystery  of. 
minting  whs  not  then,  dscoveredb 
Bat  ^is  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The. 
aeoiBt  of  printing  must  have  been  dis- 
CQveied  many  thousands  of  times 
before  it  was  used^  or  coiM  be  used. 
The  imrentiTe  powers  of  man  are  di- 
¥iQe;  and  alse.M»stapid3ty  is  divine 
— as  Cowper  so  playfully  iUustrates* 
in  the  slow  development  of  the  sofck 
thioii^'  suoceasive  generations  of  im^ 
mortal  dolness»  It  took  centuries  of 
bloekheadH  to?  raise  a  joint  stool  into 
a  chair ;.  and  it  required  something. 
like  a  miracle  of  genius^  in  the^ 
esttmale  of  eldev  gpnerationS)  to 
reieal  tha  posttbility  of  lengtheninc 


a   chair   into     a   chodse-hngue^    or 
a  sofa.    Yes,  these  were  inventions, 
that  cost  mighty  throes  of  inteUectoal 
power.    But  still,  as  respects  print-, 
ing,  and  admirable  as  is  the  stupidity 
of  man,,  it  was  really  not  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  evading  an  object  which 
stared  him  in  the  fs^e  with  so  broad 
a  gaze.    It  did  not  require  an  Athe- 
nian intellect  to  read  the  main  secret. 
of  printing  in  many  scores  of  pro- 
cesses, which  the  ordinary  uses  of  life 
were  dailtf  repeating.   To  say  notMng: 
of  analogous  artifices  amongst  various, 
mechanic  artisans,  all  that  is  essential 
in  printing  must  have  been  known  to 
every  nation  that  struck  coins  ajid 
medals.    Not,  therefore,  any  want  of 
a  printing  art — that  is,  of  an  art 
for  multiplying  impressions — ^but  the 
want  of  a  cheap  material  for  receiving 
such  impressions,  was  the  obstacle  to 
an  introduction  of  printed  books  even 
as  early  as  Fisistratus.    The  ancients 
did  apply  printing  to  records  of  silver 
and  gold ;  to  marble  and  many  other 
substances  cheaper  than  gold  and  sil- 
ver, they  did  not,  since  each  monu- 
ment required  a  sqjarate  effort  of  in- 
scription.   Simply  this  defect  it  was 
of  a  cheap  material  for  receiving  im- 
presses^ which  froze  in  its  very  foun- 
tains the  early  resources  of  printing. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  this  view 
of  the  case  was  luminously  expounded' 
by  Dr  Whately,  the  present  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  with  the  merit, 
I  beUeve,  of  having  first  suggested  it* 
Since  then,  this  theory  has  received 
indirect  confirmation.  Now,  out  of 
that  original  scarcity  afibcting  all 
materials  proper  for  durable  booksi^ 
which  continued  up  to  times  com- 
paratively modern^  grew  the  opening; 
fioir  palimpsests.  Naturally,  wliea 
once  a  roll  of  parchment  or  of  vellnnx 
bad  done  its  office,  by  propagating; 
Ihrongh  a  series  of  generations  what 
once-  had  possessed  an  interest  for 
thmuj  but  which,  under  changes  of 
opinion  or  of  taste,  had.  faded  to  their 
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feelings  or  had  become  obsolete  for 
their  understandings,  the  whole  m«m- 
hrana  or  vellum  skin,  the  twofold  pro- 
duct of  human  skill,  costly  material, 
and  costly  freight  of  thought,  which 
it  carried,  drooped  in  value  concur- 
fQQtly — supposing  that  each  were 
inalienably  associated  to  the  other. 
Once  it  had  been  the  impress  of  a 
human  mind  which  stamped  its  value 
upon  the  vellum ;  the  vellum,  though 
costly,  had  contributed  but  a  second- 
ary element  of  value  to  the  total  re- 
sult. At  length,  however,  this  rela- 
tion between  the  vehicle  and  its  freight 
has  gradually  been  undermined.  The 
vellum,  from  having  been  the  setting 
of  the  jewel,  has  risen  at  length  to  be 
the  jewel  itself;  and  the  burden  of 
thought,  from  having  given  the  chief 
value  to  the  vellum,  has  now  become 
the  chief  obstacle  to  its  value ;  nay, 
has  totally  extinguished  its  value, 
unless  it  can  be  dissociated  from  the 
connexion.  Tet,  if  this  unlinking  can 
be  effected,  then — fast  as  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  membrane  is  sinking  into 
rubbish — the  membrane  itself  is  re- 
viving in  its  separate  importance  ; 
and,  mm  bearing  a  ministerial  valne, 
the  vellum  has  come  at  last  to  absorb 
the  whole  value. 

Hence  the  importance  for  our  ances- 
tors that  the  separation  should  be  ef- 
fected. Hence  it  arose  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  considerable  object  for 
chemistry,  to  discharge  the  writing 
from  the  roll,  and  thus  to  make  it 
avtdlable  for  a  new  succession  of 
thoughts.  The  soil,  if  cleansed  from 
what  once  had  been  hot-house  plants, 
but  now  were  held  to  be  weeds,  would 
be  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  and  more 
appropriate  crop.  In  that  object  the 
monkish  chemists  succeeded ;  but  after 
a  fashion  which  seems  almost  incre- 
dible; incredible  not  as  regards  the 
extent  of  their  success,  but  as  regards 
the  delicacy  of  restraints  under  which 
it  moved;  so  equally  adjusted  was 
their  success  to  the  immediate  inte- 
rests of  that  period,  and  to  the  rever- 
sionary interests  of  our  own.  They 
did  tiie  thing ;  but  not  so  radically  as 
to  prevent  us,  their  posterity,  from 
imdoing  it.  They  expelled  the  writing 
sufficiently  to  leave  a  field  for  the  new 
manuscript,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  to 
make  the  traces  of  the  elder  manu- 
script irrecoverable  for  us.  Could  ma- 


gic, could  Hermes  Trismegistns,  have 
done  more  ?  What  would  you  think, 
fair  reader,  of  a  problem  such  as  this— 
to  write  a  l>ook  which  should  be  sense 
for  your  own  generation,  nonsense 
for  the  next,  should  revive  into  sense 
for  the  next  after  that,  but  again  be- 
came nonsense  for  the  fourth;  and 
so  on  by  alternate  successions,  sink- 
ing into  night  or  blazing  into  day, 
like  the  Sicilian  river  Arethusa,  and 
the  English  river  Mole — or  like  the 
undulating  motions  of  a  flattened 
stone  which  children  cause  to  skim 
the  breast  of  a  river,  now  diving  be- 
low the  water,  now  gazing  its  snrfaoe, 
sinking  heavily  into  dar^ess,  rising 
buoyantly  into  light,  through  a  long 
vista  of  alternations?  Such  a  pro- 
blem, you  say,  is  impossible.  But 
really  it  is  a  problem  not  harder  ap- 
parently than — to  bid  a  generatioii 
kill,  but  so  that  a  subsequent  genera- 
tion may  call  back  into  life;  bury, 
but  so  that  posterity  may  command 
to  rise  again.  Yet  ^uU  was  what  the 
rude  chemistry  of  past  ages  eflected 
when  coming  into  combination  with 
the  reaction  from  the  more  refined 
chemistry  of  our  own.  Had  they  been 
better  chemists,  had  we  been  worse — 
the  mixed  result,  viz.  that,  dying  for 
them^  the  flower  should  revive  for  m, 
could  not  have  been  efifected:  They 
did  the  thing  proposed  to  them :  tbcr 
did  it  effectually;  for  they  founded 
upon  it  all  that  was  wanted :  and  yet 
ineffectually,  since  we  nnravelled  their 
work ;  effacing  all  above  which  they 
had  superscribed ;  restoring  all  below 
which  they  had  effaced. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  parchment 
which  contained  some  Grecian  trage- 
dy, the  Agamemnon  of  iBschylns,  or 
the  Phoenissas  of  Euripides.  Thb 
had  possessed  a  value  almost  inap- 
preciable in  the  eyes  of  acoomplished 
scholars,  continually  growing  rarer 
through  generations.  Bnt  fonr  cen- 
turies are  gone  by  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Western  Empire.  Chris- 
tianity, with  towering  grandeors  of 
another  class,  has  found^  a  different 
empire ;  and  some  bigoted  yet  perhaps 
holy  monk  has  washed  away  (as  he 
persuades  himselO  the  heathen's  ti«- 
gedy,  replacing  it  with  a  monastic 
legend;  which  legend  is  dlsfieoied 
with  fables  in  its  incidents,  and  yel, 
in  a  higher  sense,  is  tme,  beeanse  in- 
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terwoYon  with  Christian  morals  and 
with  the  sublimeat  of  Chrifitian  reve- 
lations. Throe,  fonr,  five,  centuries 
more  find  man  still  devout  as  ever ; 
bnt  the  language  has  become  obsolete, 
and  even  for  Christian  devotion  a  new 
era  has art8en,throwingit  into  the  chan- 
nel of  cmsading  zeal  or  of  chivalrous 
enthusiasm.  The  memhrana  is  wanted 
now  for  a  knightly  ron:  ance — for  "  my 
Cid,"  or  Coeur  de  Lion ;  for  Sir  Tris- 
trem,  or  Lyb»us  Disconus.  In  this 
way,  by  means  of  the  impeifect  che- 
mistiy  known  to  the  mediaeval  period, 
the  same  roll  has  served  as  a  conser- 
vatory for  three  separate  generations 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  all  perfectly  dif- 
ferent, and  yet  all  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  successive  posses- 
sors. The  Greek  tragedy,  the  monk- 
ish l^end,  the  knightly  romance,  each 
has  ruled  its  own  period.  One  har- 
vest after  anotl^er  has  been  gathered 
into  the  gamers  of  man  through  ages 
far  apart.  And  the  same  hydrai^ 
machinery  has  distributed,  through 
the  same  marble  fountains,  water, 
milk,  or  wme,  according  to  the  habits 
and  training  of  the  generations  that 
came  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Such  were  the  achievements  of  rude 
monastic  chemistry.  Bnt  the  more 
elaborate  chemistry  of  our  own  days 
has  reversed  all  these  motions  of  our 
simple  ancestors,  with  results  in  every 
stage  that  to  them  would  have  realized 
themostfantasticamongst  thepromises 
of  thaumatnrgy.  Insolent  vaunt  of 
Paracelsus,  that  he  would  restore 
the  original  rose  or  violet  out  of  the 
ashes  settling  from  its  combustion — 
that  is  now  rivalled  in  this  modem 
achievement.  The  traces  of  each  suc- 
cessive handwriting,  regularly  effaced, 
as  had  been  imaging,  have,  in  the 
inverse  order,  been  regularly  called 
back :  the  footsteps  of  the  game  pur- 
snedt  wolf  or  stag,  in  each  several 
chase,  have  been  unlinked,  and  hunted 
back  through  all  their  doubles ;  and, 
as  the  chorus  of  the  Athenian  stage 
imwove  through  the  antistrophe  every 


step  that  had  been  mystically  woven 
through  the  strophe,  so,  by  our  mo- 
dern conjurations  of  science,  secrets 
of  ages  remote  from  each  other  have 
been  exorcised*  from  the  accumulated 
shadows  of  centuries.  Chemistry,  a 
witch  as  potent  as  the  Erictho  of  Lu- 
can,  (J^harsaUa^  lib.  vi.  or  vii.,)  has 
extorted  by  her  torments,  from  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  forgotten  centuries, 
the  secrets  of  a  life  extinct  for  the 
general  eye,  but  still  glowing  in  the 
embers.  Even  the  fable  of  the  Phce- 
nix— thatsecularblrd,  who  propagated 
his  solitary  existence,  and  bis  soUtary 
births,  along  the  line  of  centuries, 
through  etemal  relays  of  funeral  mists 
— is  bnt  a  type  of  what  we  have  done 
with  Palimpsests.  We  have  backed  up- 
on each  Phoenix  in  the  long  regressm^ 
and  forced  him  to  expose  his  ancestral 
Phoenix,  sleeping  in  the  ashes  below 
his  own  ashes.  Our  good  old  fore- 
fathers would  have  been  aghast  at  onr 
sorceries ;  and,  if  they  speculated  on 
the  propriety  of  buming  Dr  Faustus, 
us  they  would  have  burned  by  accla- 
mation. Trial  there  would  have  been 
none;  and  ihey  could  no  otherwise 
have  satisfied  their  horror  of  the  bra- 
zen profligacy  marking  onr  modem 
magic,  than  by  ploughing  up  the 
houses  of  all  who  had  been  parties  to 
it,  and  sowing  the  ground  with  salt. 

Fancy  not,  reader,  that  this  tumult 
of  images,  illustrative  or  allusive, 
moves  under  any  impulse  or  pur- 
pose of  mirth.  It  is  but  the  corus- 
cation of  a  restless  understanding, 
often  made  ten  times  more  so  .by 
irritation  of  the  nerves,  such  as  yon 
will  first  leara  to  comprehend  (its  how 
and  its  why)  some  stage  or  two  ahead* 
The  image,  the  memorial,  the  record^ 
which  for  me  is  derived  from  a  pa- 
limpsest, as  to  one  great  fact  in  onr 
human  being,  and  which  immediately 
I  will  show  you,  is  but  too  repellent  of 
laughter;  or,  even  if  laughter  Acu/been 
possible,  it  would  have  been  such 
laughter  as  oftentimes  is  thrown  off 
from  the  fields  of  ocean  f — slaughter 


*  Some  readers  may  be  apt  to  suppose,  from  all  English  experience,  that 
the  word  tmcrdse  means  properly  banishment  to  the  shades.  Not  so.  Citation 
from  the  shades,  or  sometimes  the  tortnring  coercion  of  mystic  adjuratioDS,  is 
more  truly  the  primary  sense. 

t  "  LdwghUr  from  the  folds  of  oMoa."— Many  readers  will  recall,  though  at 
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that  hides,  or  that  seems  to  evade 
mnsteriug  tumiilt ;  foam -bells  that 
weave  garlands  of  phosphoric  radi- 
ance for  one  moment  round  the  eddies 
of  gleaming  abysses ;  mimicries  of 
earth-bom  flowers  that  for  the  eye 
raise  phantoms'  of  gaiety,  as  often- 
times for  the  ear  they  raise  echoes  of 
fugitive  laughter,  mixing  with  the 
ravings  and  choir- voices  of  an  angry 
sea* 

What  else  than  a  natural  and  mighty 
palimpsest  is  the  human  brain?  Such 
a  palimpsest  is  my  brain ;    such  a 

SiUmpsest,  0  reader !  is  yours, 
▼erlasting  layers  of  ideas,  images, 
feelings,  have  fallen  upon  your 
brain  softly  as  light.  Each  suc- 
cession has  seemed  to  bury  all  that 
went  before.  And  yet  in  reality 
not  one  has  been  extinguished.  And 
if,  in  the  vellum  palimpsest,  lying 
amongst  the  other  diplomata  of  human 
archives  or  libraries,  there  Lb  any 
thing  fantastic  or  which  moves  to 
laughter,  as  oftentimes  there  is  in  the 
grotesque  collisions  of  those  succcs- 
Bive  themes,  having  no  natural  con- 
nexion, which  by  pure  accident  have 
consecutively  occupied  the  roll,  yet, 
in  our  own  heaven-created  palimp- 
sest, the  deep  memorial  palimpsest  of 
the  brain,  there  are  not  and  cannot  bo 
suoh  incoherencies.  The  fleeting  ac- 
cidents of  a  man^s  life,  and  its  exter- 
nal shows,  may  indeed  be  irrelate  and 
incongruous ;  but  the  organizing  prin- 
ciples which  fuse  into  harmony,  and 
gather  about  fixed  predetermined  cen- 
tres, whatever  heterogeneous  elements 
life  may  have  accumulated  from  with- 
out, wUl  not  permit  the  grandeur  of 
human  unity  greatly  to  be  violated, 
or  its  ultimate  repose  to  be  troubled 
in  the  retrospect  from  dying  moments, 
or  from  other  great  convulsions. 

Such  a  convulsion  is  the  struggle  of 
gradual  sufibcation,  as  in  drowning ; 
and,  in  the  original  Opium  Confes- 
sions, I  mentioned  a  case  of  that 
nature  communicated  to  me  by  a  lady 


from  her  own  child  i«h    experience. 
The  lady  is  still  living,  thoogh  mm 
of  unusually  great  age ;   and  I  may 
mention — that   amongst    her    ftnks 
never  was  numbered  any  levity  tf 
principle,  or  carelessness  of  the  mott 
scrupulous  veracity ;  but^  on  the  cour 
trary,  such  faults  as  arise  from  anste- 
rity,  too  harsh  perhaps,  and  gloooy 
— ^indulgent  neither  to  others  nor  hcF- 
self.   And,  at  the  time  of  relating  tiiis 
incident,  when  already  very  old,  she 
-had  become  religions  to  ascetidsa. 
According  to  my  present  belief,  she  had 
-completed  her  ninth  year,  when  pUjF- 
ing  by  the  side  of  a  solitary  brook,  sbe 
-fell  into  one  of  its  deepest   poobw 
Eventual^,  but  after  what  lapse  of 
time  nobody  ever  knew,  she  was  saved 
from  death  by  a  farmer,  who,  riding 
in  some  distant  lane,  had  seen  her  nse 
to  the  surface ;  but  not  nntal  she  had 
descended  within  the  abyss  of  deatk, 
and  looked  into  its  secrets,  as  for,  per- 
haps, as  ever  hnmau  eye  can  hate 
looked  that  had  permission  to  reton. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  this  descent,  a 
blow  seemed  to  strike  her — phosphoric 
radiance  sprang  forth  from  her  eye- 
balls ;    and  immediately    a   migh^ 
theatre  expanded  within  her  brais. 
In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  every  act — every  design  of  her  past 
life  lived  again — arraying  themaelns 
not  as  a  succession,  bnt  as  parts  ^  a 
coexistence.  Such  a  light  fell  upon  the 
whole  path  of  hef  life  bacdcwards  into 
the  shades  of  infancy,  as  the  light  per- 
haps which  wrapt  the  destined  apostle 
on  his  road  to  Damascus.    Yet  that 
light  blinded  for  a  season;  bnt  hers 
poured  celestial  vision  upon  the  brazD, 
so  that  her  consciousness  becaune  on- 
nipresent  at  one  moment  to  eveiy 
feature  in  the  infinite*review. 

This  anecdote  was  treated  scepti- 
cally at  the  thne  by  some  crities. 
But  besides  that  it  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  other  exi)erience8  essen- 
tially the  same,  reported  by  other  par- 
ties in  the  same  drcnmstances  who 


the  moment  of  writing  my  own  thoughts  did  not  recall,  the  well-known  passage  in 
the  Prometheus — 

«0Jr7tfW  -Tf  KVfMKVtnf 

"  Oh  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  ocean  billows ! "    It  ia  not  clear  whetiicr 
^schylus  contemplated  the  laughter  as  addressmg  the  ear  or  the  eye. 
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had  never  heard  of  each  other;  the 
trae  point  for  astonishment  is  not 
^e  samdianeHg  of  arrangement  under 
which  the  past  events  of  life — though 
in  Hact  successive-^had  formed  their 
dread  line  of  revelation.  This  was  bnt 
B  seeondaiy  phenomenon ;  the  deeper 
lay  in  the  resnrrection  itself,  and  the 
poflsihility  of  resorrection,  for  what 
had  80  long  slept  in  the  dust.  A  pall, 
•deep  as  oblivion,  had  been  thrown  by 
life  over  every  .trace  of  these  expe- 
-fiences;  and  yet  suddenly,  at  a  silent 
•command,  at  the  signal  of  a  blazing 
fooket  sent  up  from  the  brain,  the  paU 
•cfaraws  up,  and  the  whole  depths  of  the 
theatre  are  exposed.  Here  was  the 
greater  mystery :  now  this  mystery  is 
liable  to  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  repeated, 
■and  ten  thousand  tunes  repeated  by 
«pfami,  for  those  who  are  its  martyrs. 
Tes,  reader,  countless  are  the  mys- 
terious handwritings  of  grief  or  joy 
which  have  inscribed  themselves  suc- 
cessively upon  the  palimpsest  of  your 
brain ;  and,  like  the  annual  leaves  of 
aboriginal  forests,  or  the  undissolving 
anowB  on  the  Himalaya,  or  light  f aUing 
ttpon  light,  the  endless  strata  have 
-covered  up  each  other  in  forgetfulness. 
But  by  the  hour  of  death,  but  by  fever, 
Imt  by  the  searchings  of  opium,  all 
these  can  revive  in  strength.  They 
«re  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  In  the 
Illustration  imagined  by  myself,  from 
lihe  case  of  some  individual  palimp- 


sest, the  Grecian  tragedy  had  seemed 
to  be  displaced,  bnt  was  not  displaced, 
by  the  monkish  legend  ;  -  and  the 
monkish  legend  had  seemed  to  be 
displaced,  but  was  not  displaced,  bgr 
the  knightly  romance.  In  some  po- 
tent convulsion  of  the  system,  all 
wheels  back  into  its  earliest  elemeo* 
tary  stage.  The  bewildering  romance, 
light  tarnished  with  darkness,  the 
semi-fribulous  legend,  truth  celestial 
•mixed  with  human  falsehoods,  these 
fade  even  of  themselves  as  life  ad- 
vances. The  romance  has  perished 
that  the  young  man  adored.  The 
legend  has  gone  that  deluded  the  boy. 
But  the  deep  deep  tragedies  of  infancy, 
as  when  the  child's  hands  were  unlink- 
ed for  ever  from  his  mother's  neck,  or 
his  lips  for  ever  from  his  sister's  kisses, 
these  remain  lurking  bolow  all,  and 
these  lurk  to  the  last.  Alchemy  theie 
is  none  of  passion  or  disease  that  can 
scorch  away  these  immortal  impresses. 
And  the  dream  which  closed  the  pre- 
ceding section,  together  with  the  suc- 
ceeding dreams  of  this,  (which  may- 
be viewed  as  in  the  nature  of  choruses 
winding  up  the  overture  contained  hi 
Part  I.,)  are  but  illustrations  of  this 
truth,  such  as  every  man  probably 
will  meet  experimentally  who  passes 
through  similar  convulsions  of  dream- 
ing or  delirium  from  any  sidular  or 
equal  disturbance  in  his  nature.* 


Xbvaha  jdm  mm  LiiyoM  or  Sobkow. 


Oftentimes  at  Oxford  I  saw  Levana 
In  my  dreams.  I  knew  her  by  her 
Koman  STmbols.  Who  is  Levana? 
Header,  that  do  not  pretend  to  hove 
leisure  for  veiy  much  scholarship,  you 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  -for  telling 
-yon.  Levana  was  the  Roman  god- 
•dess  that  performed  for  the  new-bom 
infuit  the  earliest  office  of  ennobling 
lundness— ^ical,  by  its  mode,  of  that 


grandeur  which  belongs  to  man  eveiy 
where,  and  of  that  benignity  in  powers 
invisible,  which  even  in  Pagan  worlds 
'Bomethnes, descends  to  sustain  it.  At 
the  very  moment  of  birth,  just  as  the 
inftmt  tasted  for  the  first  time  the 
atmosphere  of  our  troubled  planet,  it 
was  laid  on  the  ground.  That  might 
bear  different  interpretations.  But 
immediately,  lest  so  grand  a  creature 


«  Tlili,  it  may  be  said,  requires  a  correspondiikg  duration  of  experience;  bu^ 
-tm  Ml  ^«gMnft«i  for  this  mjtienovui  power  luridng  in  our  nature^  I  may  remind 

the  1— Irr  of  eae  pheBomenon  open  to  the  notioe  of  every  body,  liz.  the  tandancy 
'of  very  a|;ed  peraons  to  throw  back  and  concentsate  theiight  of  their  memory 

opon  scenes  of  early  efaildboody j«  to  whidh  they  reoaU  many  traces  that  had  faded 
.«ren  ie4hgnuduMm  middle  life,  whilst  they  often  forget  altogether  the  whole  in- 

tmnediate  stages  of  tiieir  experienoe.    This  shows  that  naturally^  and  without 

violent  agencies,  the  human  brain  b  by  tendency  a  palimpsest. 
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should  grovel  there  for  more  than  one 
instant,  either  the  patci-nal  hand,  as 
proxy  for  the  goddess  Lcvana,  or  some 
near  kinsman,  as  proxy  for  the  father, 
raised  it  upright,  bade  it  look  erect 
as  the  king  of  all  this  world,  and 
presented  its  forehead  to  the  stars, 
eaying,  perhaps,  in  his  heart-*-"  Be- 
hold what  is  gi-eater  than  yourselves ! " 
This  symbolic  act  represented  the 
function  of  Levaua.  And  that  mys- 
terious lady,  who  never  revealed  her 
face,  (except  to  me  in  dreams,)  but 
always  acted  by  delegation,  had  her 
name  from  the  Latin  verb  (as  still  it  is 
the  Italian  verb)  fevare^  to  raise  aloft. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  Levana. 
And  hence  it  has  arisen  that  some 
people  have  imderstood  by  Levana 
the  tutelary  power  that  controls  the 
education  of  the  nursery.  She,  that 
would  not  suffer  at  his  birth  even  a 
prefigurative  or  mimic  degradation 
for  her  awful  ward,  far  less  could  be 
supposed  to  suffer  the  real  degrada- 
tion attaching  to  the  non- development 
of  his  powers.  She  therefore  watches 
over  human  education.  Now,  the  word 
educo^  with  the  penultimate  short, 
was  derived  (by  a  process  often  ex- 
emplified Jn  the  crystallization  of 
languages)  from  the  word  educo^  with 
the  penultimate  long.  Whatsoever 
educes  or  developes— cc?i/ca/e*.  By 
the  education  of  Levana,  therefore,  is 
meant — not  the  poor  machinery  that 
moves  by  spelling-books  and  gram- 
mars, but  that  mighty  system  of  cen- 
tral forces  hidden  in  the  deep  bosom 
of  human  life,  which  by  passion,  by 
strife,  by  temptation,  by  the  energies  of 
resistance,  works  for  ever  upon  children 
— resting  not  day  or  night,  any  more 
than  the  mighty  wheel  of  day  and 
night  themselves,  whose  moments, 
like  restless  spokes,  are  glimmering* 
for  ever  as  they  revolve* 


If,  then,  these  arc  the  niiDistries  hj 
which  Levana  works,  how  profoundly 
must  she  reverence  the  agencies  d 
giiefl     But    you,    reader!    think- 
that  children  generally  are  not  liable 
to  gi'ief  such  as  mine.     There  are  two 
senses  in  the  ytov^genercUiy — the  sense 
of  Euclid  where  it  means  uniter»aibf^ 
(or  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  ^emtc,) 
and  a  foolish  sense  of  this  worid  where 
it  means  usually.    Kow  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  children  universally  ire 
capable  of  grief  like  mine.     But  thert 
arc  more  than  yon  ever  heard  of,  who 
die  of  grief  in  this  island  of  ours.    I 
will  tell  yon  a  common  case.    The 
rules  of  Eton  require  that  a  boy  oa 
i)xQ  foundation  should  be  there  twelve 
years :  he  is  superannuated  at  eigh- 
teen, consequently  he  must  come  it 
six.    Childi^n  torn  away  from  mo- 
thers and  sisters  at  that  age  not  un- 
frequently  die.     I  q[»eak  oi  what  I 
know.    The  complaini  is  not  entered 
by  the  registrar  as  grief;  bot  HuU  it 
is.    Grief  of  that  sort,  and  at  tint 
age,  has  killed  more  than  ever  have 
been  counted  amongst  its  martyrs. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Levana  oftea 
communes  with  the  powers  that  shake 
man^s  heart :  therefore  it  is  that  she 
doats  upon  grief.  ^'  These  ladies," 
said  I  softly  to  myself,  on  seeing 
the  ministers  with  whom  Levana 
was  conversing,  ^^  these  are  the  Sor- 
rows ;  and  they  are  three  in  nnmbei^ 
as  the  Graces  are  three,  who  dress 
man's  life  with  beauty;  the  Porta 
are  three,  who  weave  the  dark  arras 
of  man's  life  in  their  mysterious  loom 
always  with  colours  sad  in  part,  some- 
times angry  with  tragic  crimson  and 
black ;  the  Furies  are  three,  who  visit 
with  retiibutions  called  from  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  offences  that  walk 
upon  this ;  and  once  even  the  Muses 
were  but  three,  who  fit  the  harp,  the 


*  **  GUmmertng,** — As  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  covet  any  man's  ox  nor  his 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his,  still  less  would  it  become  a  philosopher  to  covet  other 
people's  images,  or  metaphors.  Here,  therefore,  I  restore  to  Mr  Wordsworth  this 
fine  image  of  the  revolving  wheel,  and  the  glimmering  spokes,  as  applied  by  hnn 
to  the  flying  successions  of  day  and  night.  1  borrowed  it  for  one  moment  in  order 
to  point  my  own  sentence ;  which  being  done,  the  reader  is  witness  that  I  now  pay 
it  back  instantly  by  a  note  made  for  that  sole  purpose.  On  the  same  priodple  I 
often  borrow  their  seals  from  young  ladies — when  closing  my  letters.  Because 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  tender  sentiment  upon  them  about  *<  memory,"  or  **  hofM^" 
or  ''  roses,"  or  ''  reunion :  "  and  my  correspondent  must  be  a  sad  brute  who  is  nol 
touched  by  the  eloquence  of  the  seal^  even  if  his  taste  is  so  bad  that  he 
deaf  to  mine. 
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trumpet,  or  the  Inte,  to  the  great 
burdens  of  man^s  impassioned  crea- 
tions. These  are  the  Sorrows,  all  three 
of  whom  I  know/'  The  hist  words 
I  say  now;  bnt  in  Oxford  I  said — 
**  one  of  whom  I  know,  and  the  others 
too  sorely  I  shaU  know.*'  For  already, 
in  my  fervent  youth,  I  saw  (dimly 
relieved  upon  the  dark  background  of 
my  dreams)  the  imperfect  lineaments 
of  the  awful  sisters.  These  sisters — 
by  what  name  shall  we  call  them  ? 

If  I  say  simply — "  The  Sorrows," 
there  will  be  a  chance  of  mistaking 
the  term ;  it  might  be  understood  of 
individual  sorrow — separate  cases  of 
sorrow, — ^whereas  I  want  a  term  ex- 
pressing the  mighty  abstractions  that 
incarnate  themselves  in  all  individual 
sufferings  of  man's  heart ;  and  I  wish 
to  have  these  abstractions  presented 
as  impersonations,  that  is,  as  clothed 
with  human  attributes  of  life,  and  with 
functions  pomting  to  flesh.  Let  us 
call  them,  therefore.  Our  Ladies  o/Sot' 
row,  I  know  them  thoroughly,  and 
have  walked  in  all  their  kingdoms. 
Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one  mysterious 
household ;  and  their  paths  are  wide 
apart ;  but  of  their  dominion  there  is  no 
end.  Them  I  saw  often  conversing 
with  Levana,  and  sometimes  about 
myself.  Do  they  talk,  then  ?  Oh,  no  1 
Mighty  phantoms  like  these  disdain  the 
iu&mities  of  language.  They  may 
utter  voices  through  the  organs  of  man 
when  they  dwell  in  human  hearts,  but 
amongst  themselves  is  no  voice  nor 
sound — eternal  silence  rei^s  in  their 
kingdoms,  neg  spoke  not  as  they 
talked  with  Levana.  Theg  whispered 
not.  TA^sangnot.  Though  oftentimes 
methought  they  might  have  sung ;  for 
I  upon  earth  had  heard  their  myste- 
ries oftentimes  deciphered  by  harp 
and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ. 
Like  God,  whose  servants  they  are, 
they  utterlheu*  pleasure,  not  by  sounds 
that  perisn,  or  by  words  that  go  astray, 
but  by  signs  in  heaven — by  changes 
on  earth— by  pulses  in  secret  rivers — 
heraldries  painted  on  darkness — and 
hieroglyphics  written  on  the  tablets 
of  the  brain.  Theg  wheeled  in  mazes ; 
/  spelled  the  steps.  Th^  telegraphed 
from  afar ;  /  read  the  signals.  Theg 
conspired  together ;  and  on  the  nurrors 
of  darkness  mg  eye  traced  the  plots. 
Theirs  were  the  symbols, — mine  are 
tho  words. 


What  is  it  the  sisters  are?  What 
is  it  that  they  do  ?  Let  me  describe 
their  fonn,  aud  their  presence ;  if  form 
it  were  that  still  fluctuated  in  its  out- 
line ;  or  presence  it  were  that  for  ever 
advanced  to  the  front,  or  for  ever 
receded  amongst  shades. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named 
Mater  Lachrgmarum^  Our  Lady  of 
Tears.  She  itlsthatnight  and  day  raves 
and  moans,  calling  for  vanished  faces. 
She  stood  in  Rama,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  of  lamentation — Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  and  refusing  to 
be  comforted.  She  it  was  that  stood 
in  Bethlehem  on  the  night  when 
Herod's  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of 
Innocents,  and  the  little  feet  were 
stiffened  for  ever,  which,  heard  at 
times  as  they  tottered  along  floors 
overhead,  woke  pulses  of  love  in  house- 
hold hearts  that  were  not  unmarked 
in  heaven. 

Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle,  wild 
and  sleepy  by  turns;  oftentimes  rising 
to  the  clouds ;  oftentimes  challenging 
the  heavens.  She  wears  adiademround 
her  head.  And  I  knew  by  childish  me- 
mories that  she  could  go  abroad  upon 
the  winds,  when  she  heard  the  sobbing 
of  litanies  or  the  thundering  of  organs, 
and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of 
summer  clouds.  This  sister,  the  elder, 
it  is  that  carries  keys  more  than 
Papal  at  her  girdle,  which  open  eveiy 
cottage  and  every  palace.  She,  to 
my  knowledge,  sate  all  last  summer 
by  the  bedside  of  the  blind  beggar, 
him  that  so  often  and  so  gladly  I 
talked  with,  whose  pious  daughter, 
eight  years  old,  with  the  sunny  counte- 
nance, resisted  the  temptations  of  play 
and  village  mirth  to  travel  all  day 
long  on  dusty  roads  with  her  afflicted 
father.  For  this  did  God  send  her  a 
great  reward.  'In  the  spring-time  of 
the  year,  and  whilst  yet  her  own 
spring  was  budding,  he  recalled  her  to 
himself.  Bnt  her  blind  father  mourns 
for  ever  over  her;  still  he  dreams  at 
midnight  that  the  little  guiding  hand 
is  locked  within  his  own ;  and  still  he 
wakens  to  a  darkness  that  is  now 
within  a  second  and  a  deeper  dark- 
ness. This  Mater  Lachrgmarum  also 
has  been  sitting  all  this  winter  of 
1844-5  within  the  bedchamber  of  tho 
Czar,  bringing  before  his  eyes  a 
daughter  (not  less  pious)  that  vanished 
to  God  not  less  suddenly,  and  left 
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behind  ber  a  darkness  not  loss  pro- 
found. By  the  power  of  her  keys  it  is 
tliat  Our  Lady  of  Tears  glides  a 
ghostly  intruder  into  the  chambers  of 
sleepless  men,  sleepless  women,  sleep- 
less children,  from  Ganges  to  the  Nile, 
from  Nile  to  Mississippi.  And  her, 
because  she  is  the  first-bom  of  her 
house,  and  has  the  widest  empire,  let 
US  honour  with  the  title  of  "  Ma- 
donna.*' 

The  second  sister  is  called  Mater 
Suspiriorum^  Our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She 
never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks 
abroad  upon  the  winds.  She  wears 
no  diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they 
were  ever  seen,  would  be  neither 
sweet  nor  subtle ;  no  man  could  read 
their  story;  they  would  be  found 
filled  with  perish'mg  dreams,  and  with 
-wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.  But 
6he  raises  not  her  eyes ;  her  head, 
on  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban, 
droops  for  ever ;  for  ever  fastens  on 
the  dust.  She  weeps  not.  She  groans 
not.  But  she  sighs  inaudibly  at  in- 
tervals. ^Her  sister.  Madonna,  is 
oftentimes  stormy  and  frantic ;  raging 
in  the  highest  against  heaven;  and 
demanding  back  her  darlings.  But 
Our  Lady  of  Sighs  never  clamours, 
never  defies,  dreams  not  of  rebellions 
aspirations.  She  is  humble  to  abject- 
ness.  Hers  is  the  meekness  that  be- 
longs to  the  hopeless.  Murmur  she 
may,  but  it  is  in  her  sleep.  Whisper 
«he  may,  but  it  is  to  herself  in  the  twi- 
light. Mutter  she  does  at  times,  but 
it  is  in  solitary  places  that  are  deso- 
late as  she  is  desolate,  in  ruined  cities, 
and  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  to 
his  rest.  This  sister  is  the  ^dsitor  of 
the  Pariah,  of  the  Jew,  of  the  bonds- 
man to  the  oar  in  Mediterranean 
galleys,  of  the  English  criminal  in 
Norfolk  island,  blotted  out  from  the 
books  of  remembrance  in  sweet  far-off 
England,  of  the  baffled  penitent  re- 
verting his  eye  for  ever  upon  a  soli- 
tary grave,  which  to  him  seems  the 
altar  overthrown  of  some  past  and 
bloody  sacrifice,  on  which  altar  no 
oblations  can  now  be  availing,  whe- 


ther towards  pardon  that  he  might 
implore,  or  towards  reparation  that 
he  might  attempt.  Every  slave 
that  at  noonday  looks  up  to  the 
tropical  sun  with  timid  reproach, 
as  he  points  with  one  hand  to  the 
earth,  our  general  mother,  bat  for 
him  a  stepmother,  as  he  points  witk 
the  other  hand  to  the  Bible,  our  gene- 
ral teacher,  but  agauist  Mm  sealed  and 
-sequestered  ;♦— every  woman  sittiDg 
in  darkness,  without  love  to  shelter 
her  head,  or  hope  to  illumine  her  soli- 
tude, because  the  hea;ven-bom  in- 
stincts kindling  in  her  nature  germs 
of  holy  affections,  which  Grod  implant^ 
ed  in  her  womanly  bosom,  having 
been  stifled  by  sociid  necessities,  now 
bum  sullenly  to  waste,  like  sepolchral 
lamps  amongst  the  ancients; — every 
nun  defrauded  of  her  vnretuming 
May-time  by  wicked  kinsmen,  whom 
God  will  judge ; — eveiy  ci^ve  in 
every  dungeon; — all  that  are  betray- 
ed, and  all  that  are  rejected ;  outcasts 
by  traditionary  law,  and  chUdr^  of 
heredUary  disgrace — all  these  walk 
with  "  Our  Lady  of  Sighs."  She 
also  carries  a  key ;  bat  she  needs  it 
little.  For  her  kingdom  is  chiefly 
amongst  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  the 
houseless  vagrant  of  every  clime.  Yet 
in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  man  she 
finds  chapels  of  her  own ;  and  even 
in  glorious  England  there  are  some 
that,  to  the  world,  cany  then-  heads 
as  proudly  as  the  reindeer,  who  yet 
secretly  have  received  her  mark  npoa 
their  foreheads. 
But  the  thurd  sister,  who  is  also 

the  3roungest !     Hash!  whisper, 

whilst  we  talk  of  her  I  Her  kingdom 
is  not  large,  or  else  no  flesh  ^oold 
live;  but  within  that  kingdom  all 
power  is  hers.  Her  head,  tarreted 
like  that  of  Cyb^le,  rises  almost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sight.  I%e  droops 
not;  and  her  eyes  rising  so  high, 
might  be  hidden  by  distance.  But, 
being  what  they  are,  they  cannot  be 
hidden ;  throagh  the  treble  Tdl  of 
crape  which  she  wears,  the  fierce  light 
of  a  blazing  misery,  tiiat  rests  not  for 


*  This,  the  reader  will  bo  aware,  applies  chiefly  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
States  of  North  America ;  but  not  to  them  only :  on  which  aceoimt  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  figure  the  sun,  which  looks  down  upon  slavery,  as  trnpietU — ^no  natter 
If  strictly  within  the  tropics,  or  simply  so  near  to  them  as  to  prodnee  a  similar 
dimate. 
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•'Lo!  here  is  he,  whom  in  child- 
hood I  dedicated  to  my  altars.  This 
is  he  that  once  I  made  my  darling. 
Him  I  led  aatray,  him  I  beguiled,  and 
from  heaven  I  stole  away  his  young 
heart  to  mine.  Through  me  did  he 
become  idolati'ous;  and  through  me 
it  waa,  by  languishing  deshres,  that  he 
worshipped  the  worm,  and  prayed  to 
the  wormy  grave.  Holy  was  the  grave 
to  him ;  lovely  was  its  darkness;  saint- 
ly its  corruption.  Him,  this  young 
idolater,  I  have  seasoned  for  thee,  dear 
gentle  Sister  of  Sighs  I  Do  thou  take 
bim  now  to  Uiy  heart,  and  season  him 
for  our  dreadful  sister.  And  thou  "— 
turning  to  the  Mater  Tenebrarum^  she 
^Baid — "wicked  sister,  that  temptest 
and  hatest,  do  thou  take  him  from 
her.  See  that  thy  sceptre  lie  heavy 
on  his  bead.  Suffer  not  woman  and 
her  tenderness  to  sit  near  him  in  bis 
darkness.  Banish  the  frailties  of  hope 
— 'Wither  the  relentingsof  love — scorch 
the  fountains  of  tears :  curse  him  as 
only  thou  canst  curse.  So  shall  be 
be  accomplished  in  the  frimace — so 
shall  he  see  the  things  that  ought  not 
to  be  seen — sights  that  are  abomin- 
able, and  secrets  that  are  unutterable. 
So  shall  he  read  elder  truths,  sad 
truths,  grand  truths,  fearful  truths. 
So  shall  he  rise  again  before  be  dies. 
And  so  shall  our  commission  be  ac- 
complished which  from  God  wo  bad 
— to  plague  his  heart  until  we  bad 
unfolded  tbO'Capacities  of  bis  spirit."  t 


matins  or  for  vespers — for  noon  of 
day  or  noon  of  night — ^for  ebbmg  or 
for  ilowing  tide — may  be  read  from 
the  very  ground.  She  is  the  defier  of 
God.  She  also  is  the  mother  of  luna- 
cies, and  the  suggestress  of  suicides. 
Deep  lie  the  roots  of  her  power ;  but 
oanow  is  the  nation  that  she  rules. 
For  she  can  approach  only  those  in 
whom  a  profound  nature  has  been 
upheaved  by  central  convulsions ;  in 
-whom  the  heart  trembles  and  the 
1>rain  rocks  under  conspiraeies'of  tem- 
f>est  from  without  and  tempest  from 
■within.  Madonna  moves  with  un- 
certain steps,  fast  or  slow,  but  still 
iwHh  tragic  grace.  Our  Lady  of  Sighs 
creeps  timidly  and  stealthily.  But 
this  youngest  sister  moves  with  incal- 
culable motions,  bounding,  and  with 
a  tiger's  leaps.  She  carries  no  key; 
for,  though  coming  rarely  amongst 
men,  she  storms  all  doors  at  which 
isbe  is  permitted  to  enter  at  all.  And 
her  name  is  Mater  Tenebrarum — Our 
Lady  of  Darkness. 

These  were  the  Semnai  ITieai^  or 
Sublime  Goddesses* — these  were  the 
Eumenides,  or  Gracious  Ladies,  (so 
called  by  antiquity  in  shuddering  pro- 
pitiation)— or  my  Oxford  dreams. 
Madonna  spoke.  She  spoke  by  her 
mysterious  hand.  Touching  my  head, 
she  beckoned  to  Our  Lady  of  Sighs.; 
and  what  she  spoke,  translated  out  of 
the  signs  which  (except  in  dreams)  no 
man  reads,  was  this ; — 


Tbb  Apfabitxoh  <tf  TB8  Bbooks«. 

Aflcendwith  me  on  this  dazzling     Germany.  The  dawn  opened  in  clond- 
' Whitsunday  the  Brocken  of  North    less  beauty ;  it  is  a  dawn  of  bridal 


*  ** Sublime  Goddesses,*^ — The  word  ffsfivog  is  usually  rendered  venerable  in  dic- 
tionaries ;  not  a  very  flattering  epithet  for  females.  But  by  weighing  a  number 
of  passages  in  which  the  word  is  used  pointedly,  I  am  disposed  to  tUnk  that  it 
comes  nearest  to  our  idea  of  iheiubUmej  aa  near  as  a  Greek  word  couid  come. 

f  The  reader^  who  wishes  at  all  to  understand  the  oourae  of  these  Confessions, 
ought  not  to  pass  over  this  dream4egend.  There  is  no  great  wonder  that  a  Tision> 
which  occupied  my  waking  thoughts  in  those  years,  dwuld  pe-«ppear  in  my  dreams. 
It  was  in  fact  a  legend  recurring  in  sleep,  most  of  whieh  I  had  myself  silently  written 
or  sculptured  in  my  daylight  reveries.  But  its  importance  to  the  present  Confessions 
is  this — ^that  it  rehearses  or  .prefigures  their  course.  This  wnua  part  belongs  to 
Madonna.  The  thuud  belongs  to  the  "  Mater  'fiuspiriomm,''  and  will  be  entitled 
The  Pariah  Worlds,  The  foubth,  which  terminates  the  work,  belongs  to  the 
^'Hfoter  Tenebrarum,"  and  will  be  entitled  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  As  to  the 
sacoiTD,  it  is  an  interpolation  requisite  to  the  effect  of  the  others ;  and  will  be 
explained  in  its  proper  place. 
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June ;  but,  as  the  hoars  advance,  her 
youngest  sister  April,  that  sometimes 
cares  little  for  racing  across  both  fron- 
tiers of  May,  frets  the  bridal  lady's 
sunny  tempei*  with  sallies  of  wheel- 
ing and  careering  showers — flying  and 
pursuing,  opening  and  closing,  hiding 
and  restoring.  On  such  a  morning, 
and  reaching  the  summits  of  the  forest- 
mountain  about  sunrise,  we  shall  have 
one  chance  the  more  for  seeing  the  fa- 
mous Spectre  of  the  Brocken.*  Who 
and  what  is  he  ?  He  is  a  solitary  ap- 
parition, in  the  sense  of  loving  solitude ; 
else  he  is  not  always  solitary  in  his 
personal  manifestations,  but  on  proper 
occasions  has  been  known  to  unmask 
a  strength  quite  sufficient  to  alarm 
those  who  had  been  insulting  him. 

Now,  in  order  to  test  the  nature 
of  this  mysterious  apparition,  we  will 


try  two  or  three  experiments  upon 
him.  What  we  fear,  and  with  some 
reason,  is,  that  as  he  lived  so  many 
ages  with  foul  Pagan  sorcerers,  and 
witnessed  so  many  centuries  of  dark 
idolatries,  his  heart  may  have  been 
corrupted;  and  that  even  now  his 
faith  may  be  wavering  or  impure; 
We  will  try. 

Make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  ob- 
serve whether  he  repeats  it,  (as,  os 
Whitsunday,t  he  surely  ought  to  do.) 
Look  I  he  does  repeat  it ;  but  the 
driving  showers  perplex  the  images, 
and  (Aa/,  perhaps,  it  is  which  gives  him 
the  air  of  one  who  acts  reluctantly  or 
evasively.  Now,  again,  the  sun  shines 
more  brightly,  and  the  showers  have 
swept  o£f  like  squadrons  of  cavalry  to 
the  rear.  We  will  try  him  again. 

Pluck  an  anemone,  one  of  these 


*  ''  Spectre  of  the  Brocken" — This  very  striking  phenomenon  has  been  cod- 
tinually  described  by  writers,  both  German  and  EngUsb,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Many  readers,  however,  will  not  have  met  with  these  descriptions :  and  on  tkeir 
account  I  add  a  few  words  in  explanation ;  referring  them  for  the  best  scientific 
comment  on  the  case  to  Sir  David  Brewster's  "  Natural  Magic."  The  spectre 
takes  the  shape  of  a  human  figure,  or,  if  the  visitors  are  more  than  one,  then  the 
spectres  multiply ;  they  arrange  themselves  on  the  blue  ground  of  the  sky,  or  the 
dark  ground  of  any  clouds  that  may  be  in  the  right  quarter,  or  perhaps  they  are 
strongly  relieved  against  a  curtain  of  rock,  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and  alwavs 
exhibiting  gigantic  proportions.  At  first,  from  the  distance  and  the  colossal  size, 
every  spectator  supposes  the  appearance  to  be  quite  independent  of  himself.  But 
very  soon  he  is  surprised  to  observe  hb  own  motions  and  gestures  mimicked ;  and 
wakens  to  the  conviction  that  the  phantom  is  but  a  dilated  reflection  of  himsdf. 
This  Titan  amongst  the  apparitions  of  earth  is  exceedingly  capricious,  vanishing 
abruptly  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and  more  coy  in  coming  forward  than 
the  Lady  Echo  of  Ovid.  One  reason  why  he  is  seen  so  seldom  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  concurrence  of  conditions  under  which  only  the  phenomenon  can  be  mani- 
fested :  the  sun  must  be  near  to  the  horizon,  (which  df  itself  implies  a  timeof  day 
inconvenient  to  a  person  starting  from  a  station  as  dbtant  as  Elbingerode ;)  the 
spectator  must  have  his  back  to  the  sun ;  and  the  air  must  contain  some  vapour — 
but  partially  distributed.  Coleridge  ascended  the  Brocken  on  the  Whitsunday  ef 
1799,  with  a  party  of  English  students  from  Goettingen,  but  failed  to  see  the  phantom ; 
afterwards  in  England  (and  under  the  same  three  conditions)  he  saw  a  much  rarer 
phenomenon,  which  he  described  in  the  following  eight  lines.  I  give  them  from 
a  corrected  copy  :  (the  apostrophe  in  the  beginning  must  be  understood  as  ad- 
dressed to  an  ideal  conception)  : — 

"  And  art  thou  nothing  ?     Such  thou  art  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  when  o'er  the  iheep.track*8  maze 
The  viewless  snow,  mist  weaves  a  glist'ning  haze^y 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread^ 
An  image  with  a  glory  round  its  head : 
This  shade  he  worships  for  its  golden  hoes. 
And  makes  (not  knowing)  that  which  he  pnrsnea.^ 

t ''  On  Whitsunday.^ — It  is  singular,  and  perhaps  owing  to  the  temperatnre  and 
weather  likely  to  prevail  in  that  early  part  of  summer,  that  more  appearances  cf 
the  spectre  have  been  witnessed  on  W^tsunday  than  on  any  other  day. 
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many  sneiiKmes  which  once  was 
called  the  soroerer's  flower,*  and  bore 
a  part  perhaps  in  his  horrid  ritual  of 
fear;  cany  it  to  that  stone  which 
mimics  the  ontline  of  a  heathen  altar, 
and  once  was  called  the  sorcerer^s 
idtar  ;*  then,  bending  yonr  knee,  and 
raising  yonr  right  hand  to  God,  say,— 
**  Father,  whkh  art  in  heaven^this 
lovely  anemone,  that  once  glori- 
fied the  worship  of  fear,  has  trayelled 
back  into  thy  fold ;  this  altar,  which 
once  reeked  with  bloody  rites  to  Cor- 
tho,  has  long  been  rebaptised  into  thy 
holys4VTioe.  The  darkmess  is  gone— 
the  cruelty  is  gone  which  the  dark* 
ness  bred;  the  moans  have  passed 
away  which  the  victims  uttered ;  the 
dond  has  vanished  which  once  sate 
continually  upon  their  graves— dond 
of  protestation  that  ascended  for  ever 
to  thy  throne  from  the  tears  of  the 
defenceless,  and  the  ang^  of  the  just. 
And  lo  1  I  thy  servant,  with  this  dark 
phantom,  whom,  for  one  hour  on  this 
thy  festival  of  Pentecost,  I  make  my 
servant,  render  thee  united  wonhip  in 
tills  thy  recovered  temple.*^ 

Look,  now!  the  apparition  plucks 
an  anemone,  and  places  it  on  an 
altar ;  he  also  bends  his  knee,  he  also 
raises  his  right  hand  to  God.  Dumb 
he  is ;  but  sometimes  the  dumb  serve 
God  acceptably.  Yet  still  it  occurs  to 
you,  that  perhaps  on  this  high  festival 
of  tiie  Christian  Church,  he  may  be 
overruled  by  supernatural  influence 
into  confession  of  his  homage,  having 
80  often  been  made  to  bow  and  bend 
his  knee  at  murderous  rites.  In  a 
service  of  rdigion  he  may  be  timid. 
Let  us  try  him,  therefore,  with  an 
earthly  passion,  where  he  will  have  no 
Mas  either  f^m  favour  or  from  fisar. 

If,  then,  once  in  childhood  you  suf- 
fered an  sJUction  that  was  ineffable; 
If  <Mice,  when  powerless  to  face  such 
an  enemy,  you  were  summoned  to 
flght  with  the  tiger  that  couches  with- 
in the  separations  of  the  grave ;  in 
that  case,  after  the  example  of  Ju- 
diea  (on  the  Boman  coins)— sitting 


under  her  palm-tree  to  weep,  but  sit- 
ting with  her  head  veiled---<lo  you 
also  veil  jour  head.  Many  years  are 
passed  away  since  then;  and  you 
were  a  little  ignorant  thing  at  that 
time,  hardly  above  six  years  old ;  or 
perhaps  (if  you  durst  tell  all  the  truth) 
not  quite  so  much.  Bat  your  heart 
was  deeper  than  the  Danube ;  and, 
as  was  your  love,  so  was  your  grief. 
Many  years  are  gone  since  that  dark- 
ness settled  on  your  head;  many 
summers,  many  winters ;  yet  still  its 
shadows  wheel  round  upon  you  at  in- 
tervals, like  these  April  showers  upon 
this  glory  of  bridal  June.  Therefore 
now,  on  this  dovelike  morning  of  Pen- 
tecost, do  ji>n  veil  your  head  like 
Jud«a  in  memory  of  that  transcendant 
woe,  and  in  testimony  that,  indeed, 
it  surpassed  all  utterance  of  words. 
Immediatdy  you  see  that  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Brocken  veils  his  head, 
after  the  model  of  Judaea  weeping 
vmder  her  palm-tree,  as  if  he  also 
had  a  human  heart,  and  that  he  also, 
in  childhood,  having  suffered  an  afflic- 
tion which  was  ineffable,  wished  by 
these  mute  symbols  to  breathe  a  sigh 
towards  heaven  in  memory  of  that 
affliction,  and  by  way  of  record, 
though  many  a  year  after,  that  it  was 
indeed  unutterable  by  words. 

This  trial  is  decisive.  Ton  are  now 
satisfied  that  the  apparition  is  but  a 
reflex  of  yourself;  and,  in  uttering 
your  secret  feelings  to  Atm,  you  make 
this  phantom  the  dark  symbolic  mir- 
ror for  reflecting  to  the  daylight  what 
else  must  be  hidden  for  ever. 

Such  a  relation  does  the  Dark  Inter- 
preter, whom  immediately  the  reader 
will  learn  to  know  as  an  intruder  into 
my  dreams,  bear  to  my  own  mind.  He 
is  originally  a  mere  reflex  of  my  inner 
nature.  But  as  the  apparition  of  the 
Brodcen  sometimes  is  disturbed  by 
storms  or  by  driving  showers,  so  aa 
to  dissemble  his  real  origin,  in  like 
manner  the  Interpreter  sometimes 
swerves  out  of  my  orbit,  and  mixes  a 
little  with  aliennatures.  Idonotalways 


*  **  The  sorcerer's  Jhwer,**  and  "  the  sorcerer's  aUar." — These  are  names  still 
dingiDg  to  the  anemone  of  the  Brocken,  and  to  an  altar-shaped  fragment  of 
granite  near  one  of  the  summits ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  they  both  connect 
themselvee  thnnigh  links  of  andent  tradition  with  the  gloom j  realities  of  Pagan- 
ism,  when  the  whole  Harts  and  the  Brocken  formed  for  a  rerf  long  time  the  last 
asylom  to  a  ferocious  hot  perishing  idolatrj. 
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know  Mm  in  these  cases  as  my  own 
parhelion.  What  he  says,  generally 
is  bnt  that  which  /  have  said  in  day* 
light,  and  in  meditation  deep  enough 
to  sculpture  itself  on  my  heart.  Bnt 
sometimes,  as  his  face  alters,  his 
words  alter ;  and  they  do  not  always 
seem  such  as  I  have  used,  or  could 
use.  No  man  can  acconnt  for  all  things 
that  occur  in  dreams.  Generally  I: 
belieye  this — that  he  is  a  faithful  re- 
presentative of  myself;  but  he  also  is 
at  times  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
god  Phantaws^  who  rules  in  dreams. 

Hailstone  choruses*  besides,  and 
storms,  enter  my  dreams.  Hailstones 
and  fire  that  run  along  the  ground, 
sleet  and  blinding  hurricanes,  revela- 
tions of  glory  insufferable  pursued  by 
volleying  daJii^ness — these  are  powera 
able  to  disturb  any  features  that  ori- 
ginally were  but  shadow,  and  to  send 
drifting  the  anchors  of  any  vessel  that 
rides  upon  deeps  so  treacherous  as 
those  of  dreams.  Understand,  how- 
ever, the  Interpreter  to  bear  generally 
the  office  of  a  tragic  chorus  at  Athens* 
The  Ghreek  chorus  is  perhaps  not  quite 
understood  by  critics,  any  more  than 
the  Dark  Interpreter  by  myself.  Bnt 
the  leading  function  of  both  must  be 
supposed  this — ^not  to  tell  you  any 


thing  absolutely  new,  that  was  dcma 
by  the  actors  m  the  drama;  but  to  re- 
call yon  to  your  own  Inridngthoaghta 
— chidden  for  the  moment  or  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  to  place  betoa 
yon,  in  immediate  oonnexion  with 
groups  vanishing  too-  quickly  for  aay 
effort  of  meditation  on  yonr  owa  part^ 
such  commentaries,  proi^eticQrlo(d[- 
iug  back,  pointing  the  mcHraL  or  ded^ 
phering  the  mystery,  justifying.  Pro- 
vidence, or  mfiagating  the  ^mtaagm 
of  anguish,  as  would  or  mi|^  have- 
occurred  to  jonr  own  mediftativa 
heart — had  onily  time  been  aliowed. 
for  its  motions. 

The  Interpreter  is  anchored  aaiL 
stationary  in  my  dreams ;  bnt  great 
storms  and  driving  mists  cause  him  tor 
fluctuate  uncertainly,  or  even  to  retiier« 
altogether,  like  his  gloomy  comteipart 
the  shy  Phantom  of  the  Brodran — and 
to  assume  new  featnresar  stnmge  fefr*- 
tUBS,  as  in  dreams  always  there  is  & 
power  not  contented  widi  re|irodac- 
tion,  but  which  id»olutely  creates  or 
tranjsfonns.  IMs  dark  behig  tii» 
reader  will  see  again  in  a  ftirther  stags; 
of  my  opium  experience.;  and  I  warn 
him  that  he  will  not  always  be  found 
sitting  inside  my  dreams,  bnt  at  timea 
outside,  and  in  open  dayli|^ 


Finals  to  Pabt  L— SAVAmrAH-Uk^MAB* 


Grod  smote  Savannah-la-Mar,  and 
in  one  night,  by  earthquake,  removed 
her,  with  all  her  towers  standmg  and 
population  sleeping,  from  Uie  steiulfast 
foundations  of  the  shore  to  the  coral 
floors  of  ocean.  And  Grod  said — 
^^  Pompeii  did  I  bury  and  conceal 
from  men  through  seventeen  centu- 
ries: this  city  I  will  bury,  but  not 
conceal.  She  shall  be  a  monument. 
to  men  of  my  mysterious  anger; 
set  in  azure  light  through  genera- 
tions to  come:  for  I  will  enshrine  her 
in  a  crystal  dome  of  my  tropic  seas." 
This  city,  therefore,  like  a  mighty 
galleon  with  all  her  apparel  mountea, 
streamers  flying,  and  tackling  per- 
fect, seems  floating  along  the  noiseless 


depths  of  ocean :  and  oftentimes  iv 
^assy  calms,  through  the  transiodd. 
atmosphere  of  waterthat  nowstretchea 
like  an  auvwoven  awning  above  th^ 
silent  encampment,  marinere  finom 
every  dime  look  down  into  her  courts 
and  terraces,  count  her  gates,  and 
numbor  the  spires  of  her  dinrohea. 
^e  is  one  ample  oemeteiy,  and  has 
been  for  many  a  year;  bnt  in  tte 
mighty  calms  that  tarood  for  w«eka 
over  tropic  latitudes,  tbe  fosdnates 
the  eye  with  a  Faia^ldarffana  revela- 
tion, as  of  human  Ufo  still  subsisting* 
in'  submarine  asylmns  sacred  from  the: 
storms  that  torment  ovr  npper  air. 

Thither,  lured  by  the  loveUncss  of 
cerulean  depths,  by  the  peace  of  hu- 


*  **  BaOwUms  eborutm." — I  need  not  tell  any  lover  of  Handel  tiiat  Us  ontorio 
of  ^'Igntel  in  Egypt"  contains  a  ehoms ftuniliaiiy  known  by  tldr  naaw.  The 
words  are— '<  And  he  gmvte  them  hailstones  for  rain;  fire,  ndngled  with  1km  haU, 

ran  along  upon  the  ground.'* 
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man  dwellings  privileged  from  moles- 
tation, by  the  gleam  of  marble  altars 
sleeping  in  everlasting  sanctity,  oft^i-- 
times  in  dreams  did  I  and  the  dark 
lolerpretev  cleave  the  watery  veil  that 
divided  OS  from  her  streets.  We  look- 
ed into  the  belfdes,  where  the  pendn- 
loQs  bells  were  waiting  in  vain  for  l^e 
flommons  which,  sheuld  an^aken.  their 
marriage  peals ;  together  we  tonohed 
the  mighty  organ  keys,  that  sang  no 
jubHtUM  for  the  ear  of  Heaven — that 
sang  no  mioiems  for  the  ear  of  human 
aonow;  together  we  searched  the 
silent  mmeries,  where  the  children 
were  all  asleep,  and  had  been  asleep 
through  five  generations.  ^^  They  are 
waiting  for  the  heavenly  dawn,"  whis*- 
pered  the  Interpreter  to  himself;  ^^  and, 
when  ikai  comes,  the  bells  and  the 
oigans  will  ntter  a  jMkUe  repeated 
by  the  echoes  o£  Paradise.''  Then, 
tnzDuig  to  me,  he  said- — ^^  This  is  sad : 
thie  is  piteoae:  but  less  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  the  purposes  of  Qod. 
Look  here :  put  into  a  Roman-  clep- 
sydra one  hundred  drops  of  water; 
lefc  these  run  out  as  the  sands  in 
an  hourglass;  every  drop  measnr* 
ing  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second, 
so  that  each  dudl  ropiiesent  but  the 
three-hundred  -  and*-  sixty-thousandth 
part  of  an  hour.  Now,  count  the 
drops  as  they  race  ^ong ;  and,  when 
the  fiftieth  of  the  hundred  is  passing, 
behold!  ibrty-nine  are  not,  because 
already  they  have  perished ;  and  fifty 
are  not,  beoause  they  axe  yet  to 
oome.  You  see,  th^«fore,  how  nar- 
row, how  incakailably  narrow,  is  the 
true  and  aetnal  present.  Of  that 
time  whieh  we  call  the  present, 
bttdly  a  hundredth  part  but  belongs 
eilher  to  a  past  which  has  fled,  or  to 
a  fiiture  whidi  is  still  on  the  wing. 
It  has  perished,  er  it  is  not  bora.  It 
was,  or  it  is  not.  Yet  even  this  ap- 
pioximation  to  the  truth  is  infinite^ 
false.  For  again  subdivide  that  solii- 
tary  drop,  which  only  was  found  to 
represent  the  present,  into  a  lower 
series  ^  similar  factions,  and  the 
actual  present  which  you  arrest  mei^ 
sures  now  but  the  thirty-sixth  milr^ 


lionth  of  an  hour ;  and  so  by  infinite 
declensions  the  true  and  very  pre- 
sent, in  which  only  we  live  and  enjoy, 
will  vanish  into  a  mote  of  a  mote, 
distinguishable  only  by  a  heavenly 
vision.    Therefore  the  present,  whioh^ 
only  man  possesses,  offers  less  ci^a-- 
city  for  his  footing  than  the  slenderest 
film  that  ever  spider  twisted  fiom  her 
womb.     Therefore,  also^  even  this- 
incalculable  shadow  from  the  narrow* 
est  pencil  of  moonlight,  is  more  tran- 
sitory than  geometry  can  measure^ 
or  thought  of  angel  can  overtake.. 
The  time  which  is,  contracts  into  a 
mathematic  point ;  and  even  that  point  ^ 
perishes  a  thousand  times  before  we- 
can  utter  its  birth.  All  is  finite  in  the- 
present ;  and  even  that  finite  is  infinite' 
in  its  velocity  of  fiight  towards  death* 
But  in  God  there  is  nothing  finite; 
but  in  God  there  is  nothing  transitpry ; 
but  in  God  there  can  be  nothing  that 
tends  to  death.     Therefore,  it  fol- 
lows— ^that  for  Grod  there  can  be  no 
present.    The  fhture  is  the  present  of 
God ;  and  to  the  future  it  is  that  het 
sacrifices  the  human  pvesent.   There-' 
fore  it  is  that  he  works  by  earthquake. 
Therefore  it  is  that  he  works  by  grief.. 
Oh,  deep  is  the  ploughing  of  earth** - 
quake!    Oh,  deep,"  [and  his  voice* 
swelled  like  a  sandus  rising  fix)m  the 
choirof  a  cathedral,] — ^*  oh,  deep  is  the* 
ploughing  of  grief  .i^  But  ofbentimes  less- 
wonld  not  suffice  for  the  agriculture* 
of  God.    Upon  a  night  of  earthquake* 
he  builds  a  thousand  years  of  pleasant.- 
habitations  for  man.  Upon  the  sorrow 
of  an  infant,  he  raises   oftentimea 
from  human  intellects  glorious  vin<> 
tages  that  could  not  else  have  been. 
Less  than  these  fierce  plou^sharea 
would  not  have  stirred  the  stubbon^ 
soil.    The  one  is  needed  for  earthy 
our  planet— for  earth  itself  as  the 
dwelling-place   of  man.     But   the* 
other  is  needed  yet  oftener  for  God's* 
mightiest  instrument ;  yes,"  [and  he 
looked  solemnly  at  mysdif,}  *  ^  is  needed 
for  the  mysterious  children  of  the 
earth  r' 
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Two  thousand  one  hundred  years 
ago*  a  boy  was  born  at  Carthage, 
whose  name  and  exploits  have  ren- 
dered his  country  immortal.  His  cha- 
racter stands  forth  with  unparalleled 
lustre  even  from  the  bright  pages  of 
ancient  story.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  he  was  greater  as  a  patriot, 
a  statesman,  or  a  general/  Invincible 
in  determination,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  fertile  in  stratagem,  patient 
of  fatigue,  cautions  in  council,  bold  in 
action,  he  possessed  also  that  single- 
ness of  purpose,  that  unity  of  object, 
which  more  than  all  is  the  foundation 
of  great  achievements.  Love  of  his 
country  was  his  one  and  ruling  prin- 
ciple. Hatred  of  its  enemies  his 
lasting  and  indelible  passion.  To  these 
objects  he  devoted  throughout  life  his 
great  capacity :  for  this  he  lived,  for 
this  he  died.  From  the  time  that  he 
swore  hatred  to  the  Romans,  while 
yet  a  boy,  on  the  altars  of  Carthage, 
he  never  ceased  to  vv-atch  their  designs, 
to  contend  with  their  forces,  to  resist 
their  ambition.  Alone  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen he  measured  the  extent  of  the 
danger  with  which*his  fatherland  was 
threatened  by  the  progress  of  their 
power.  Alone  he  stood  forth  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant  to  combat  it. 
But  for  the  shameful  desertion  of  his 
victorious  army,  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  rival  faction  at  Carthage,  he  would 
have  crushed  the  power  of  the  legions, 
and  given  to  Carthage,  not  Rome, 
the  empire  of  the  world.  As  it  was, 
he  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  achieved  triumphs  over  their 
armies  greater  than  all  other  nations 
put  together.  After  he  was  over- 
thrown, it  was  comparatively  an  easy 
task  to  conquer  the  world.  For  this 
he  received  in  life  exile,  disgrace,  and 
death :  for  this  he  has  since  obtained 
immortality.  At  his  name  the  heart 
of  the  patriot  has  thrilled  through 
every  subsequent  age.  To  illustrate 
his  virtues,  genius  and  learning  have 
striven  in  every  succeeding  country ; 


and  the  greatest  pniae  wliich  the 
worid  can  yet  bestow  on  wairiorB  is 
to  compare  them  to  Hannibal. 

No  name,  even  in  the  majestie 
annals  of  Roman  victories,  stands 
forth  with  lustre  equal  to  that  of  the 
Carthaginian  hero.  They  were  made 
by  their  countrymen,  but  his  conntry-  * 
men  were  made  by  him.  Sdpio,  Pon- 
pey,  Caesar  himself,  did  not  evince 
equal  capacity :  they  had  lesser  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with;  they  owed 
more  to  the  support  of  others,  and  did 
not  do  so  much  by  the  strength  of 
their  individual  arm,  by  the  energy 
of  their  individual  will.  The  institu- 
tions, the  laws,  the  ideas,  the  manners, 
the  very  language  of  the  Romans, 
were  made  for  conquest :  they  sprang 
up  from  the  earth  a  race  of  armed 
men.  Virtue  with  them  was  derived 
from  ^^  manly  valour:*'  an  army  was 
designated  by  a  word  which  signified 
**  exercised :  "f  their  generals  were 
borne  aloft  to  conquest  on  the  shieMs 
of  the  legions.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  soldiers,  that  they  were  fairiy 
compelled  to  victory  by  the  pre- 
sence which  urged  them  on  ;  sadi 
the  detemunation  of  the  people, 
that  the  armies  were  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  conquest  of  the  world 
as  by  a  supernatural  power.  The 
purposes  of  Providence,  mysterions  at 
the  time,  apparent  aftOTrards,  never 
were  more  clearly  evinced  than  in  the 
peculiar  impress  communicated  to  the 
Roman  institutions.  Bnt  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  a  race,  not  of  warriors, 
but  of  colonists.  They  rose  to  great- 
ness, not  by  their  military  spirit,  hot 
by  their  commercial  prosperity ;  their 
outposts  were,  not  the  fortified  camp, 
but  the  smiling  seaport.  Extending 
as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean roll,  they  spread  inwvds  from 
the  sea-coast,  not  ontwirds  from  the 
camp ;  the  navy  was  the  arm  of  their 
strength,  not  their  land  forces.  Their 
institutions,  habits,  national  spirit, 
and  government,  were  all  adapt^  to 
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the  extension  of  commerce,  to  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  to  the  spread 
of  a  colonial  empire.  What,  then, 
mnst  have  been  the  capacity  of  the 
man  who  could,  by  his  single  efforts, 
alter  the  character  of  a  whole  people; 
chain  victory  at  land  to  the  standards 
of  a  maritime  republic;  and  bow  down 
to  the  earth,  on  their  own  territory, 
tliat  rival  power,  whose  legions  ere- 
long triumphed  over  the  armies  of 
all  the  military  monarchies  of  the 
world? 

The  auxiliaries  formed  a  consider- 
able part,  in  point  of  numbers,  of  the 
Roman  forces;  but  the  strength  of 
the  legions  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  citizens.  It  was  that  indo- 
mitable body  of  men,  ever  flowing 
out,  yet  ever  full,  animated  with  fieiy 
passions,  but  directed  by  consummate 
prudence,  panting  for  rapine  and  con- 
quest, but  paiient  of  all  the  toils  by 
which  they  were  to  be  attained,  which 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  armies 
which  conquered  the  world.  But  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  body  of  citizens 
ci^pable  of  forming  such  a  force.  They 
were  nothing  but  a  great  and  power- 
fiol  seaport  town,  with  its  adjacent 
villas  spreading  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  people  of  Dido  had  not, 
like  thoee  of  Romulus,  established  off- 
shoots in  the  interior.  No  three-and- 
thirty  colonies  awaited  the  commands 
of  the  senate  of  Carthage,  as  they  did 
of  the  consuls  in  the  time  of  Fabius, 
to  recruit  the  national  armies.  Twenty 
thousand  native  citizens  was  all,  at 
its  last  extremity  at  Zama,  that  this 
mighty  republic,  which  had  so  nearly 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Capitol, 
could  fit  out  to  defend  their  country. 
The  strength  of  the  Funic  armies  con- 
sisted in  what  was  merely  an  acces- 
sory to  the  Roman,  the  auxiliaries.  It 
was  the  Numidian  horse,  the  Balearic 
sliagers,  the  Spanish  infantry,  the 
Ga^h  broadswords,  which  proved  so 
formidable  in  the  ranks  of  Hannibal. 
It  Iras  liteoaUy,  as  Livy  says,  a  ^^  col- 
luTies  omnium  gentium,"  which  rolled 
down  from  the  Alps,  under  his  direc- 
tion, to  overwhelm  the  Romans  on 
their  own  hearths.  Twenty  different 
languages,  Polybius  tells  us,  were  not 
nnfrequently  spoken  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  capacity  of 
the  general  who  could  still  the  jea- 
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busies,  and  overcome  the  animosities^ 
and  give  unity  to  the  operations  of  a 
vast  army,  composed  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  people,  and  mould 
them  all  into  so  perfect  a  form,  that, 
for  fifteen  years  that  he  remamed  in 
Italy  after  the  first  great  defeats,  the 
consuls  never  once  ventured  to  mea- 
sure their  strength  with  him  in  a 
pitched  battle  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  more  astonish- 
ing than  another  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  it  is  the  unconquer- 
able spirit,  the  persevering  energy,  the 
invincible  determination  with  which, 
under  every  calamity,  and  often  in  the 
very  extremity  of  adverse  fortune, 
they  combined  to  struggle  for  the  su- 
periority, and  at  length  attained  it— not 
so  much  by  conquering  as  by  wearing 
out  their  adversaries.  In  no  period  of 
their  long  and  glorious  annals  was  this 
transcendant  quality  more  strikingly 
evinced  than  in  the  second  Punic  War, 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Ca- 
pua, the  second  city  of  Italy,  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  and  near- 
ly a  half  of  the  Roman  colonies,  woni 
out  by  endless  exactions  in  men  and 
money,  refused  to  send  any  further 
succours.  The  heroic  spirit  the  Ro- 
man senate  then  evinced,  the  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  they  made,  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  pronounced 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, if  we  reflect  on  the  length  of 
time  during  which  these  sacrifices  were 
required.  But  while  this  invincible 
spirit  augments  our  admiration  of 
the  Roman  chai*acter,  and  makes  us 
feel  that  they  indeed  deserved  that 
mighty  domuiion  which  they  after- 
wards attained,  it  takes  much  from 
the  merit  of  then*  individual  comman- 
ders. It  was  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  ultimate  success  with  such 
armies  to  lead,  and  so  heroic  a  people 
to  sustain  the  efforts  and  furnish  the 
muniments  of  war.  But  the  case  was 
very  different  at  Carthage.  So  ve- 
hement was  the  spirit  of  party  which 
had  seized  upon  its  inhabitants,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  accession  of 
democratic  power  which  had  been  con- 
ceded, fatally  for  the  state,  as  Polybius 
tells  us,  a  short  time  before'  to  ths 
people,  that  Hannibal  could  rely  on 
no  assistance  from  his  own  govern- 
ment. Though  he  brought  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and 
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pkoed  final  Tietoiy  witfain  the  grasp, 
AS  it  were,  of  his  country,  yet  they 
woald  not  pot  oat  their  hand  to  snatch 
it.  They  were  more  jealons  of  him 
than  afirajd  of  their  enemies.  Thongh 
he  descended  to  thesonthern  extremity 
ef  Italy,  and  drew  near  to  Sicily,  in 
eider  to  obtain  from  the  African  shores 
the  necessary  sncoonrs  to  Tocmit  his 
armies,  wasted  by  the  veiy  nmnb^ 
•of  his  victories ;  and  thongh  they  had 
daring  great  part  of  the  time  the 
anperionty  at  sesr^yet  he  received 
no  snpplies  of  men  or  money  from 
home  daring  the  fifteen  years  he  car- 
lied  on  the  war  in  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  army  which  his 
brother  Hamilcar  raised  in  Spain,  and 
led  across  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps 
to  perish  on  the  Metanms.  What  he 
did,  he  did  by  himself,  and  by  his  own 
nnaided  efforts.  It  was  the  contri- 
butions levied  on  the  cities  he  oon- 
qaored,  which  furnished  his  snpplies ; 
it  was  the  troops  who  flocked  to  his 
standard  from  the  provinces  he  wrest- 
ed from  the  Bomans,  which  filled  up 
the  chasms  in  the  ranlKS  he  led  firom 
Si^ntnm.  Not  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand  men  descended  with 
him  from  the  Alps;  of  forty-eight 
thousand  who  fought  at  Cann»,  thirty 
thousand  were  Gaulish  auxiliaries. 
There  is  no  example  recorded  in  his- 
tory of  a  general  doing  thmgs  so 
great  with  means  so  small,  and  sup- 
XX>rt  from  home  so  inconsiderable. 

£vcry  great  commander  of  whom 
we  read  in  military  annals,  possessed 
In  a  considerable  degree  the  art  of 
securing  the  affections  and  inspuring 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Caesar,  Charles  XII., 
Napoleon,  exercised  this  ascendency 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  anecdotes 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch, 
and  which  every  schoolboy  knows  by 
heart,  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt  of 
the  heroes  of  the  ancient  worid ;  the 
annals  of  the  last  century  and  our 
own  times  demonstrate  that  their  man- 
tle had  descended  to  the  Swedish  and 
French  heroes.  The  secret  of  this 
marvellotu  power  is  alwajrs  to  be 
found  in  one  mental  quality.  It  is 
magnanimity  which  entrances  the 
soldier's  heart  The  rudest  breasts 
are  accessible  to  emotion,  from  tiie 
display  of  generosity,  self-denial,  and 
loftiness  of  purpose  in  their  com- 
manders. .  When  Alexander  in  the 


deserts  of  AraUa^  oh  his  retuni  from 
India,  poured  the  astasted  water  on 
the  sand,  he  assuaged  the  iSbanX  ef 
a  whole  army ;  when  Oasar  addressed 
the  Tenth  Legion  in  mstiny  by  the 
title  of  ^'  Qnirites,"  the  very  word, 
which  told  them  they  were  no  longer 
the  comrades  of  their  geoeral,  sab*^ 
dued  every  heart;  when  Cliaries 
XII.,  on  his  offioers  declariag  them- 
selves unable  to  undergo  the  fittigne  of 
fiuther  watching,  desfredthemtoretiTe 
to  rest,  for  he  would  go  the  rounds 
himsdf^  he  silenced  every  mvimur 
in  his  army ;  when  Napoleon  yidded 
up  his  carriages  to  tiie  woanded  in 
the  Russian  retreat,  or  drew  aside  his 
suite  to  salute,  uncovered,  the  Aus- 
trian wounded  conveyed  from  Aos- 
teriitz,  and  said,  ^^  Hcmoor  to  the 
brave  in  misfortme!"  he  atmek  a 
chord  which  vibrated  in  every  heart 
of  his  vast  array.  No  gensralt  an- 
cient or  modem,  possessed  this  key  to 
the  generous  aifections  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Hannibid;  and  none  ever 
stM>d  so  much,  or  so  long,  in  need  of 
its  aid.  in  truth,  it  was  tlie  secret  of 
his  success ;  the  magic  power  whieh 
so  long  hdd  togethw  his  ]BoltifiBioii& 
array.  We  have  few  anecdotes  in- 
dicating this  ascendency;  for  the  his- 
torians of  the  Romans,  or  their  sab- 
jects  the  Greeks,  were  in  no  hnry  to 
collect  traits  to  illwtrate  the  cfcuac- 
ter  of  their  enemy.  Bat  dedsife 
evidence  of  its  existenoe,  and  afanost 
supernatural  power,  is  to  be  fooad  In 
the  fitct,  that  without  the  aid  of  reo- 


from  Carthage,  he  maintained  the  war 
in  the  heart  of  Italy  with  lacwMMiy 
troops  collected  fitira  eveiy  eooatiy 
of  the  earth,  against  thcBstfre  sol- 
'diers  of  the  bravest  and  most  watiiBe 
pe(^le  on  the  earth.  We  read  of  ■> 
mutinies  or  disobedlenee  of  iwiers 
among  his  followess.  It  were  iMtd  to 
say  whether  the  fiery  Kamidian,  the 
proud  and  demdtory  Spaaianit  the 
brave  but  inconstant  Oaidt  ^  ^ 
covetous  Balearic,  waa  auat  doeie  to 
his  direction,  or  obedisBt  to  his  wilL 
Great  indeed  most  have  been  the 
ascendent  acquired  by  one  man  over 
such  various  and  opposite  raeas  of 
men,  usually  the  prey  of  such  }eft- 
lousies  and  divisioDB,  and  wbsn  tiid 
most  powerfhl  coalition  in  geMnl 
Jbids  so  mudh  diffioolty  in 
in  subjectioB* 
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Of  Hannibal^  political  wisdom 
and  far-seeing  sagacity,  ancieut  his- 
tory is  full.  Alone  of  all  bis  con> 
temporaries,  be  clearly,  and  from  his 
very  infancy,  perceivai  the  extent  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  his 
oonntry  from  the  insatiable  ambition 
and  growing  power  of  the  Bomans  ; 
alone  he  pointed  out  the  only  mode  in 
which  it  coold  be  successfully  com- 
bated. He  was  at  once  the  Burke,  the 
Pitt,  and  the  Wellington  of  his  coun- 
try. Beyond  all  doubt,  if  his  advice 
had  been  followed,  and  his  enterprises 
daly  supported,  Carthage  would  have 
been  victorious  in  the  second  Funic 
War.  It  was  because  his  countrymen 
were  not  animated  with  his  heroic 
spirit,  nor  inspired  with  his  prophetic 
foresight,  that  they  failed.  They  were 
looking  after  gain,  or  actuated  by  sel- 
fish ambition,  while  he  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  avert  danger.  When 
he  swore  hatred  to  the  Roman  on  the 
altar  at  nine  years  of  age,  he  imbibed 
a  principle  which  the  judgment  of  his 
jnaturcr  years  told  him  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  country.  To  the 
prosecution  of  this  object  he  devoted 
liis  life.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
public  duty  till  his  last  hour,  w^hon  ho 
swallowed  poison  to  avoid  being  de- 
livered up  to  the  Romans,  he  never 
ceased  to  combat  their  ambition 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  gigantic 
intellect.  If  history  had  preserved  no 
Other  proof  of  his  profound  political 
discernment,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
established  by  the  memorable  words 
be  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Car- 
thage on  the  probable  fate  of  Rome : 
— ^^  Nulla  magna  dvitas  diu  quiescere 
potest.  Si  fores  hostem  non  habet, 
domi  invenit;  at  prsevalida  corpora  ab 
externis  causis  iuUB  videntur,  sed  suis 
ipsa  viribus  confiduntur.  Tantum 
nimirum  ex  pubiicis  malls  sentimus 
quantum  ad  res  privatas  attinet,  nee 
in  eis  quidquam  acrius  quhm  pecuniae 
damnum  sUmulat."  If  any  one  doubts 
the  truth  and  profound  wisdom  of 
these  remarks,  let  him  reflect  on  the 
exact  demonstration  of  these  truths 
which  was  afforded  two  thousand 
years  after,  in  the  British  empire. 
*^6i  monmnentum  qusoris,  circum- 
qpice.** 

He  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was 
in  Italy  alone  that  Rome  was  vulnei'- 
«Ucy  and  that  by  ttriking  hard  and 


often  there,  she  might  be  conquered 
He  did  not  despair  of  effecting  the 
deliverance  of  the  world  by  a  conflict 
on  their  own  shores,  even  after  the 
battle  of  Zama  had  to  all  appearance 
.  decisively  settled  the  conflict  in  favour 
of  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  remained 
to  combat  the  legions  but  the  un- 
warlikc  soldiers  of  the  Eastern  mo- 
narch. His  own  campaigns  demon- 
strate that  he  was  right :  the  Gauls 
and  the  Carthaginians  in  different 
ages  brought  the  Romans  to  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  but  it  was  by  victories 
on  the  Tiber  that  Breuuns  and 
Hannibal  penetrated  to  their  gates. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  sec  to  what 
cause  this  comparative  weakness  at 
home  of  so  gieat  a  military  power 
was  owing.  Rome  was  not  merdy 
a  powerful  state,  but  the  head  of  a 
great  military  confederacy;  the  re- 
sources which,  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  inclination,  and  the  natural  appe- 
tite of  mankind  for  victory  and  plun- 
der, were  ranged  on  her  side,  were  in 
great  part  derived  from  foreign  states. 
When  she  carried  the  war  into  foreign 
states,  this  formidable  mass  of  auxi- 
liaries doubled  the  strength  of  her 
legions;  when  she  was  assailed  at 
home,  one  half  of  them  were  lost,  or 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  her  enemies. 
The  same  cause  appeared  at  a  subse- 
quent period  in  the  campaigns  of  Na- 
poleon :  his  armies  were  innumer- 
able, his  force  irresistible,  as  long  as 
he  headed  the  forced  confederacy  of 
western  £m*ope,  and  he  invaded 
Russia  with  five  hundred  thousand 
men ;  but  when  the  disaster  of  Mos- 
cow, and  the  resunrection  of  Germany, 
brought  the  Russians  into  France, 
the  boasted  strength  of  the  empire 
disappeared,  its  allies  passed  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  the  mighty  con- 
queror was  reduced  to  a  painful  de- 
fensive with  fifty  thousand  men  on 
the  plains  of  Champagne. 

The  Roman  liistorians  affirm  that 
these  great  military  virtues  were  ba- 
lanced by  corresponding  vices.  Every 
scholar  knows  the  inimitable  descrip- 
tion of  his  chai'acter  drawn  by  Livy. 
^^  Has  tantas  viri  virtutes  ingentia 
vitia  a^quabant: — inhimiana  cmdeli- 
tas  ;  perfidia  plusqnam  Funica ;  nihil 
veri,  nihil  sancti ;  nullusdeorum  metus, 
nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  rdigio.^* 
This,  however,  was  his  character  as 
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drawn  by  his  enemies ;  and  by  ene- 
mies who  had  suffered  so  mach  from 
his  ability,  that  they  were  incapable 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
subject.     But  the  truth  of  modem 
history  has  dispelled  the  illusion,  and 
gathered  facts  sufficient  even  from 
their  prejudiced  sources  to   demon- 
strate that  the  moral  virtues  of  Han- 
nibal equalled  his  intellectual  capa- 
city.    Certain  it  is,   by  their  own 
admission,  that  his  generosity  on  seve- 
ral important  occasions  afforded  an 
example  which  the  Romans  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate,  but  which 
they  shewed  themselves  incapable  of 
following.    It  was  the  judicious  cle- 
mency which  he  showed  to  the  allies, 
which  at  length  won  over  so  many  of 
the  Italian  states  to  his  side ;   and 
if  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  policy,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  chivalrous  cour- 
tesy which  prompted  him    to  send 
back  the  dead  body  of  his  inveterate 
enemy  Marcellus,  surprised  and  slain 
by  his  Numidian  horsemen,  to  obtain 
the  honours  of  sepulture  from  his  coun- 
trymen?    The  Romans  complained 
of  his  cruelty ;  but  men  feel  cruelty 
keenly  when  it  is  exercised  "on  them- 
selves ;  and  there  are  no  instances  re- 
corded of  his  exceeding  the  established^ 
and  universal  customs,  ruthless  as  they 
were,  of  ancient  warfare.  Certain  it  is, 
that  nothing  he  ever  did  equalled  the 
savage  and  cold-blooded  atrocity  with 
w^hich  they  tortm^cd  and  massacred 
the  citizens  of  Capua  and  Syracuse, 
when  they  were  again  subdued  by 
their  arms.  Hannibars  disposition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  gay  and  cheerful ; 
there  are  many  instances  recorded  of 
his  indulgence,  in  presence  of  danger, 
in  a  gaiety  of  temper  more  akin  to 
that  of  Henry  IV.  than  the  usual  stem 
determination  of  ancient  warriors.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  when  his 
army  was  in  danger,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  troops  unusually  depressed,  he  in- 
dulged in  mirth  and  jests  to  such  an 
oxtent  in  his  tent,  that  he  set  his  whole 
officers  in  a  roar  of  laughter ;  and  these 
joyful  sounds,  heard  by  the  soldiers 
without,  restored  confidence  to  the 
army,  from  the  belief  that  no  anxious 
thoughts  clouded  the  brows  of  their 
chiefs.     Hannibal,  it  is  known,  pre- 
served a  diary,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
his  campaigns,  which  was  extant  at  a 
Tcry  late  period  in  the  ancient  world. 


What  an  inestimable  treasure  would 
the  joumal  of  the  private  thoughts  of 
such  a  man  have  been  I  Modem  times 
have  no  more  irreparable  loss  to  mourn. 
The  just  pride  and  elegant  flattery 
of  the  French  historians  has  often  led 
them  to  compare  Napoleon*s  passage 
of  the  Great  St  Bemard  to  Hanni- 
bars passage  of  the  Pennine  Alps: 
but  without  detracting  from  the  well- 
earned  fame  of  the  French  general, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  his 
achievement  will  bear  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian hero.  When  Napoleon  began 
the  ascent  of  the  Alps  from  Martigny, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  he  found  the  passage 
of  the  mountains  cleared  by  the  in- 
cessant transit  of  two  thousand  years. 
The  road,  impracticable  for  carriages, 
was  very  good  for  horsemen  and  foot 
passengers,  and  was  daily  traversed 
by  great  numbers  of  both  in  every 
season  of  the  year.  Comfortable  vil- 
lages, on  the  ascent  and  the  descent, 
afforded  easy  accommodation  to  the 
wearied  soldiers  both  by  night  and  by 
day ;  the  ample  stores  of  the  monks  at 
the  summit,  and  the  provident  foresight 
of  the  French  generals,  had  provided 
a  meal  to  every  man  and  horse  that 
passed.  No  hostile  troops  opposed 
their  passage :  the  guns  were  dnwu 
np  in  sledges  made  of  hollowed  firs ; 
and  in  four  days  from  the  time  that 
they  began  the  ascent  ftt>m  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  the  French  troops,  with- 
out losing  a  man,  stood  on  the  Doris 
Baltea,  the  increasing  waters  of  which 
flowed  towards  the  Po,  amidst  the 
gardens  and  vineyards,  and  under  the 
sun  of  Italy.  But  the  case  was  very 
different,  when  Hannibal  crossed  from 
the  shores  of  the  Durance  to  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  The  mountain  sides,  not 
yet  cleared  by  centuries  of  laborious 
industry,  presented  a  continnal  forest, 
furrowed  at  every  hollow  by  headlong 
Alpine  torrents;  bridges  there  were 
none  to  cross  these  perpetually  re- 
curring obstacles;  provisions,  scanty 
at  all  times  m  those  elevated  soli- 
tudes, were  then  nowhere  to  be 
found,  h&ving  been  hid  by  the  af- 
frighted inhabitants  on  the  approach 
of  the  invaders ;  and  a  powerful 
army  of  mountaineers  occupied  the 
entrance  of  the  defiles,  defended  wHh 
desperate  valour  the  gates  of  their 
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country,  and,  when  dispersed  bv  the 
superior  discipline  and  arms  of  Han- 
nlbal^s  soldiers,  still  beset  the  ridges 
above  their  line  of  march,  and  ha- 
rassed his  troops  by  continual  hos- 
tility. When  the  woody  region  was 
passed,  and  the  vanguard  emerged 
into  the  open  mountain  pastures, 
which  lead  to  the  verge  of  perpetual 
snow,  fresh  difficulties  awaited  them. 
The  turf,  from  the  gliding  down  of 
newly  fallen  snow  on  those  steep  de- 
clivities, was  so  slippery,  that  it  was 
often  scarcely  possible  for  the  men  to 
keep  their  feet ;  the  beasts  of  burden 
lost  their  footing  at  every  step,  and 
rolled  down  in  great  numbers  into  the 
abysses  beneath;  the  elephants  be- 
came restive  amidst  privations  and  a 
climate  to  which  they  were  totally 
unaccustomed;  and  the  strength  of 
the  soldiers,  worn  out  with  incessant 
marching  and  fighting,  began  to  sink 
before  the  continued  toll  of  the  ascent. 
Horrors,  formidable  to  all,  but  in  an 
especial  manner  terrible  to  African 
soldiers,  awaited  them  at  the  summit. 
It  was  now  the  end  of  October ;  win- 
ter in  all  its  severity  had  already  set 
in  on  those  lofty  solitudes ;  the  moun- 
tain sides,  silent  and  melancholy  even 
at  the  height  of  summer,  when  ena- 
melled with  flowers  and  dotted  with 
flocks,  presented  then  an  mibroken 
sheet  of  snow ;  the  blue  lakes  which 
are  interspersed  over  the  level  valley 
at  their  feet,  were  frozen  over,  and 
nndlstingaishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
dreary  expanse,  and  a  boundless  mass 
of  snowy  pea^  arose  on  all  sides, 
presenting  apparently  an  impassable 
barrier  to  their  further  progress. 

But  it  was  then  that  the  greatness 
of  Hannibal  shone  forth  in  all  its 
lustre.  ^^That  great  general,**  says 
Arnold,  ^'  who  felt  that  he  now  stood 
victorious  on  the  ramparts  of  Italy, 
and  that  the  torrent  which  rolled  be- 
fore him  was  carrying  its  waters  to 
the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  his  soldiers  with 
his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called  them 
together;  he  pointed  out  the  valley 
beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed 
the  work  of  a  moment.  *'  That  valley,* 
he  said,  ^  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the 
country  of  our  friends  the  Gauls,  and 


yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome  I '  His  eyes 
were  eagerly  fixed  on  that  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance 
between  seemed  to  vanish,  till  he 
could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  cross- 
ing the  Tiber  and  assailing  the 
Capitol.*'*  Such  were  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage  and  the  descent  on  the 
other  side,  that  Hannibal  lost  thirty- 
three  thousand  men  from  the  time  he 
left  the  Pyrenees  till  he  entered  the 
plains  of  Northern  Italy;  and  he 
arrived  on  the  Fo  with  only  twelve 
thousand  Africans,  eight  thousand 
Spanish  infantry,  and  six  thousand 
horse.  Napoleon's  army  which  fought 
at  Marengo  was  only  twenty-nine 
thousand,  but  he  had  lost  no  men 
in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  only 
a  few  in  the  difficult  passage  across 
the  precipices  of  Mont  Albaredo^ 
opposite  the  fort  of  Bard,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dona  Baltea.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous, after  this,  to  compare  the  pas<^ 
sages  of  the  Alps  by  Napoleon  to 
their  crossing  by  Hannibal.  The 
French  emperor  has  many  other  titles, 
too  well  founded,  to  warrant  a  com- 
parison with  the  Carthagmian  hero,, 
to  render  it  necessary  to  recur  to  one 
which  if  obviously  chimerical. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  divided 
the  learned  since  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, by  what  pass  Haunibal  crossed 
the  Alps.  The  general  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject, inclines  to  the  opinion  that  he 
crossed  by  the  Little  St  Bernard; 
and  to  this  opinion  Arnold  inclines. 
He  admits,  however,  with  his  usual 
candour,  that,  ^^  in  some  respects, 
also,  Mont  Cenis  suits  the  description, 
of  the  march  better  than  any  other 
•pass.**t  After  having  visited  and 
traversed  on  foot  both  passes,  the 
author  of  this  paper  has  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  his  decided  conviction, 
that  be  pas^  by  Mont  Cenis.  His 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  these : — 
1.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius,  that 
Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  on  the  ninth  day  after  he  had  left 
the  plains  of  Dauphin^.  This  period  co- 
incides well  with  what  might  have  then 
been  required  to  ascend,  as  the  country 
was,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gre- 
noble orEchelles ;  while  the  ascent  to  the 
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Bummit  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  wonld 
not  require  more  than  half  the  time. 
2.  The  narrow  defile  of  St  Jean  dc 
Maurienne,  which  leads  from  the  plain 
of  Montmelian  to  the  foot  of  Mont 
Cenis,  corresponds  much  more  closely 
with  the  description,  given  both  in 
Livy*  and  Polybius,t  of  that  in  which 
the  first  serious  engagement  took  place 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Mountain- 
eers, two  days  after  they  had  left  the 
plains  of  Dauphine,  than  the  com- 
paratively open  valley  which  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  Little  St  Bernard.  3. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Little  St 
Bernard  you  can  see  nothing  of  Italy, 
nor  any  thing  approaching  to  it ;  a  con- 
fased  sea  of  mountains  alone  meets 
the  eye  on  every  side.  AMiereas,  from 
the  southern  front  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Cenis,  not  only  the  plains  of 
Fiedmont  are  distinctly  visible  at  the 
opening  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
of  Susa,  which  lies  at  your  feet,  but 
theAppenines  beyond  them  can  be  seen. 
To  settle  this  imiwrtant  point,  the  au- 
thor made  a  sketch  of  both  on  the 
spot,  on  the  24th  October,  the  very 
time  of  HannibaFs  passage,  which  is 
still  in  his  possession.  How  precisely 
does  this  coincide  with  the  emphatic 
urords  of  Hannibal,  as  recorded  by 
Polybius,  showing  to  them  the  plains 
aroimd  the  Po,  (*'  ret  'jre^t  rojf  Uulov 
xfO/«,")  and,  reminding  them  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Gauls  who 
dwelt  there,  he  further  showed  them 
the  situation  of  Rome  itself  J  The 
Appenines,  beyond  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, seen  from  Mont  Cenis,  might 
correctly  be  taken  as  the  direction,  at 
least,  where  Rome  lay.  4.  The  steep 
and  rocky  declivity  by  which  the  old 
road  formerly  descended  to  the  valley  of 
Susa,  and  where  the  travellers  descend- 
ed in  sledges,  till  Napoleon's  magnifi- 
cent c//<7us«eV  was  formed,  which  makes 
a  great  circuit  to  the  westward,  corre- 
sponds perfectly  to  the  famous  places 
mentioned  both  by  Livy  and  Polybius, 


where  the  path  had  been  torn  away 
by  a  recent  avalanche,  and  the  fabu- 
lous story  of  the  vinegar  was  placed. 
This  place  in  Mont  Cenis  is  immedi- 
ately below  the  summit  of  the  pas?, 
and  may  now  be  seen  farrowed  by  a 
roaring  torrent,  amidst  dark  ledges  of 
rock  ;  the  corresponding  chasm  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Little  St  Bernard 
is  below  the  reach  of  avalanches.§  5. 
On  the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis  is  stiU 
to  be  seen  a  "  white  rock  "  called  the 
"  Roche  Blanche,"  which  answers  to 
the  "  AgvjeoxrT^y,"  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius, on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  which 
Hannibal  crossed;  whereas  there  is 
nothing  like  it  on  the  Little  St  Ber- 
nard, at  least  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  have  formed  a  place  of  night  re- 
fuge to  Hannibal.  6.  What  is  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Polybius,  that 
"  m  one  day's  time  the  chasm  in  the 
mountain  sides  was  repaired,  so  that 
there  was  room  for  the  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden  to  descend.  They 
were  immediately  conducted  down, 
and  having  gained  the  plains,  were 
sent  away  to  pasture  in  places  where 
no  snow  had  fallen.  •  *  •  ♦  » 
Hannibal  then  descended  last,  with  all 
the  army,  and  thus,  on  the  third  day^ 
gained  the  plains.")  This  description 
of  the  distances  tallies  perfectly  with 
the  passage  by  Mont  Cenis,  foir  it  is 
only  half  a  day's  journey  to  descecd 
from  the  summit  of  that  pass  to 
Susa,  at  the  head  of  the  wide  and 
o^TL  valley  of  the  same  name, 
where  ample  pasturage  is  to  be 
found ;  and  a  short  day's  journey  more 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  plain  of 
Piedmont.  But  it  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  idea  that  the  Car- 
thaginians passed  by  the  Little  St 
Bernard ;  for  from  its  summit  to  the 
plains  of  Ivrea  is  four  days'  hard 
marching  for  an  army,  thron^h  the 
narrow  valley  of  Aosta,  destitute  for 
the  most  part  of  forage.    7.  This  val- 


*  Livy,  xxi.  33.  f  Polybius,  iii.  62.  X  Ibid,  iii,  54. 

§  "  The  way  on  every  side  was  utterly  impassable,  through  an  accident  of  a  pe- 
caliar  kind,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Alps.  The  snows  of  the  former  years  kavimg 
remained  unmelted  upon  the  mountains,  were  now  covered  over  by  tfattt  whicii  had 
fallen  in  the  present  autumn,  and  when  the  soldiers  feet  went  tliA>iigh  the.  lalter 
they  fell,  and  slid  down  with  great  violence." — Polybius,  iii.  54.  1^  shows  the 
place  was  within  the  circle  of  perpetual  snow ;  whereas  that  on  the  little  St 
Bernard  i^  lanch  below  i^  aikd  far  beneath  any  ayaUndMa. 
^  U  Polybius,  iu.  64. 
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ley  of  Aosta  is  very  rocky  and  narrow, 
and  aifords  many  positions  where  a 
handful  of  men  can  arrest  an  army  ; 
in  one  of  which,  that  of  Bard,  a  small 
Austrian  garrison  stopped  Napoleon 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  Folybius 
and  Livy  concur  in  stating,  that  after 
he  descended  the  mountains,  the  Car- 
thaginians experienced  no  molestation 
pn  their  way  to  the  Insubrians,  their 
allies,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  This 
IB  inexplicable  if  they  were  struggling 
for  thi*ee  days  through  the  narrow  and 
r,ocky  defiles  of  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
but  perfectly  intelligible  if  they  were 
traversing  in  half  a  day  the  broad  and 
open  valley  of  Susa,  offering  no  facili- 
ties to  the  attacks  of  the  mountaineers. 
But  if  Napoleon's  passage  of  the 
St  Bernard  can  never  be  compared  to 
ihsit  of  Hannibal  over  Mont  Cenis, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  thero  is 
a  marked  and  striking  similarity,  in 
some  respects,  between  the  career  of 
the  two  heroes.  Both  rose  to  emi- 
nence, for  the  first  time,  by  the  lustre 
of  their  Italian  campaigns  ;  the  most 
briiliiint  strokes  of  both  were  delivered 
almost  on  the  same  ground,  immedi- 
ately after  having  surmounted  the 
Alps  y  both  headed  the  forces  of  the 
4emocratic  party  in  the  country  whoso 
warriors  they  led,  and  were  aided  by 
it  in  those  which  they  conquered; 
both  had  a  thorough  aversion  for  that 
party  in  their  hearts ;  both  continued, 
by  their  single  genius,  for  nineteen 
years  in  hostility  against  a  host  of  ene- 
mies ;  both  were  overthrown  at  last,  in 
a  single  battle,  on  a  distant  shore,  far 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  tri- 
innphs ;  both  were  driven  into  exile  by 
the  hatred  or  apprehensions  of  their 
enemies ;  both,  after  having  reached 
the  summit  of  glory,  died  alone  and 
mibefricnded  in  a  distant  land ;  both 
have  left  names  immortal  in  the  rolls 
of  fame.  It  is  no  wonder  that  snch 
striking  similarities  should  have  for- 
cibly struck  the  imaginations  of  men 
in  every  land.  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  the  greatest  patriots  who 
erer  existed  have  died  in  exile,  after 
having  rendered  inestimable  services 
to  their  country,  by  which  they  were 
persecated  or  betrayed.  Themisto- 
cliM,  Hannibal^  Scipio  Africanus,  Bcli- 
aarius.  Napoleon,  belong  to  this  bright 
band.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  canse  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  their 


very  greatness  itself.  They  were  too 
|)owerfid  to  be  tolerated  by  their 
countrymen :  they  were  too  formidable 
to  be  endured  by  their  enemies. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Hanni- 
bal's  military  capacity  appeared  most 
strongly  in  strategy,  that  is,  the  general 
direction  of  a  campaign,  or  in  tactics, 
that  is,  the  management  of  troops  oa 
the  field  of  battle.    In  both  he  waa 
unrivalled    in    ancient   times.      His 
wonderful  ability  in  strategy,  and  in 
preparing  his  multifarious  forces  for 
the    grand    enterprise    for     which 
they  were    destined,   appears    from, 
the  very  outset  of  his  military  ca- 
reer.   Devoted  to  the  destruction  of 
Rome  from  his  youth  upwards,  and 
steady  in  the  determination  to  over*  • 
throw  that  inveterate  enemy  to  liia 
country,  he  had  yet  the  difficult  and 
apparently  hopeless  task  of  accom- 
plishing this  by  land  warfare,  when 
Carthage  had  no  native  bom  army  in 
the  slightest  degree  commensurate  to 
its  execution.    To  form  such  an  army 
was  his  first  object,  and  this  he  ac- 
complished by  his  successes  in  Spain, 
before  the  second  Punic  War  began.  In 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
second  of  those  dire  contests,  he  was 
assiduously  employed  in  conquering,  * 
organizing,  and  disciplining  the  forces 
by  which  his  great  object  was  to  bo 
effected ;  and  such  was  his  capacity, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  imtoward 
issue  of  the  first  Punic  War,  the  Car- 
thaginians   gradually   regained   the 
ascendant  in  the    Peninsula,  whilo 
his  manners  were  so  winning,  that 
erelong  he  attracted  all  its  military 
strength  to  Ids  standard.    The  Roman 
infiuence  was  limited  to  the  narrow 
and  broken  territory  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees, 
and  forms  the  modem  province  of 
Catalonia,    while    all    the    rest    of 
the  Peninsula  obeyed  the  orders  of 
Hannibal.      It  was   in    Spain   that 
he  formed  that  great  military  forco 
which  so  soon  after  shook  to  its  fonn* 
dation  the  solid  fabric   of  Roman 
power ;  he  there  erected  the  platform 
on  which  his  engines  of  assault  were 
placed.    When  he  began  his  trinmph- 
ant  march  from  Sagontum  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Rome,  after  surmount- 
ing both  the  Pyrenees  and  the  AJpa^ 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army 
of  mastj  tiioBfland  footi  and  tvelve^ 
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thousand  horse,  with  forty  elephants; 
the  most  powerful  anray,  if  the  qua* 
lity  and  discipline  of  the  troops  is 
taken  into  account,  which  Europe 
had  yet  seen.  Of  this  great  force, 
not  more  than  a  fourth  part  were 
Carthaginian  soldiers;  so  mightily 
had  the  military  force  of  Hannibal  in* 
creased  with  the  prosperous  issue  of 
his  Peninsular  campaigns. 

Had  the  Carthaginian  general  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  with  the  haff  even  of  this  force, 
the  fate  of  Kome  was  sealed,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Capitol  were  cxtin* 
jguished  for  ever.  But  he  had  innu- 
merable difficulties  to  contend  with — 
physical,  warlike,  and  moral — before 

*  he  reached  the  Italian  plains.  His 
march  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Po  waa 
a  continued  combat.  The  moun- 
tain tribes  of  Catalonia,  celebrated  in 
every  age  for  then:  obstinate  and 
persisting  hostOity,  were  then  firm 
in  the  Roman  interest.  The  moun- 
tain strength  of  the  Pyrenees;  the 
rapid  currents  of  the  Rhone ;  the  cruel 
warfare,  and  yet  more  dangerous  peace 
of  the  Gauls ;  the  desperate  valour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps ;  the  in- 

^  clemency  of  the  weather   on  their 

*  snowy  summits,  all  required  to  be 
overcome,  and  they  thinned  his  ranks 
more  than  all  the  swords  of  the  le- 
gions.    Instead  of  ninety  thousand 
root,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  with 
which  he  broke  up  from  Saguntum, 
he  brought  only  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry, tfnd  six  thousand  horse  to  the 
fields  of  Piedmont.     No  less  than 
seventy-six  thousand  men  had  been 
lost  or  left  to  preswve  the  communi- 
cations, since  they  left  the  Valencian 
plains.  So  slender  was  the  force  with 
which  this  great  commander  com- 
menced, on  its  own  territory,   the 
conflict  with  a  power  which  ere  three 
years  had  elapsed,  carried  on  the  war 
with  fourteen  legions,  numbering  an 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  com- 
batants, between  the  auxiliaries  and 
Roman  soldiers.    It  is  in  the  magni- 
tude of  this  disproportion,  and  the  ex« 
tremely  small  amount  of  the  reinforce- 
ment which  he  received  from  home 
during  the  next  fifteen  years  that  the 
war  lasted,  that  the  decisive  proof  of 
the  marvellous  capacity  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  is  to  be  found.    It  is 
«  similar  disproportion  which  has 


marked  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy  in  1796,  and  in  France  in 
1814,  with  immortality. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  augment 
his  numbers,  and  fill  up  the  wide 
chasm  in  his  ranks,  by  fresh  enrol- 
ments in  the  territory  in  which  he  had 
entered.   The  warlike  habits  and  pre- 
datory dispositions  of  the  Ctsalptne 
Gauls  aflbided  the  means  of  obtaining 
this  necessary  succour.    The  victoiy 
over  the  Roman  horse  on  tite  TIcmov 
when  the  superiority  of  the  Numidia]» 
cavalry  was  first  deci^vely  displayed^ 
had  an  immediate  effect  in  bringing 
a  crowd  of  Gaulish  recruits  to  his 
standard.     The  Carthaginian  gene* 
ral  was  careful  in  his  first  engage- 
ment to  haaard  only  his  caval^,  in 
which  arm  he  was  certain  of  his  supe- 
riority. '  The  battle  of  the  Trebia 
which  followed,  and  which  first  bn^e 
the  strength  of  the  legions,  excited 
an  unbounded  ferment  in  Lombardy, 
and  brought  the  Gaulish  youths  in 
crowds,  to  follow  the  career  of  plunder 
and   revenge    under   his   victorious 
standards.     Recruits  speedily  were 
not  awanting ;  the  only  difficulty  was 
to  select  from  the  crowds  which  pre- 
sented themselves  for  enrolment    It 
was  like  the  resurrection  of  Prussia  in 
1813,  against  the  tyrannic  domination 
of  the  French  emperor.    Winter  was 
spent    in    organizing    these    ni^ 
auxiliaries,   and  reducing   them  t> 
something   like   military  discipline; 
and  so  efi*ectivc  was  their  co-operatioii, 
and  so  numerous  the  rdnforoements 
which  their  zeal  brought  to  his  stand- 
ard, that  in  the  following  spring  he 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  traversed 
the  marshes  of  Volterra,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
above  one  half  wero  Gaulish  recruits. 
And  when  the  Consul  Flaminins  at- 
tempted to  stop  him  on  the  margm  of 
the  Thrasymene   Lake,  where  the 
stream   still  called   ^'  Scmffwudto  ** 
murmurs  among  the  old  oaks,  the 
childron  of  the  soO,  the  total  defeat 
of  his  army  with  theloes  of  tiilrty  thou* 
sand  men,  lost  the  R<Hnans  the  whole 
north  of  Italy,  and  carried  ocmstena- 
tion  to  the  gates  of  the  Ciq|HtoL 

After  so  great  a  victory  within  a 
few  days*  maroh  of  the  Tiber,  and  no 
considerable  army  Intervening  toanrest 
the  advance  of  the  conqueror.  It  nay 
seem  extraordinair  that  Hannibal 
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did  not  advance  straight  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  terminate  the  war  by  its  de- 
straction :  still  more  inexplicable  does 
it  at  first  sight  appear,  that,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  should  have  turned  to  the 
left,  and  passing  Borne,  moved  into  the 
south  of  Italy ;  thus  losing  in  a  great 
measure  his  commnnication  with  Lom- 
bardy,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so 
Invaloable  a  nursery  for  his  army.  But 
it  was  in  these  very  movements,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  others  of  his  life, 
that  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  this 
great  generaVs  conduct  were  conspicu- 
ous. lliechiefdi£Scultyhehadnowto 
contend  with  in  Italy  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  fortified  towns.    The  innu- 
merable wars  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  between  the  Etruscans,  the 
Romans,    and   the   Samnites,    had 
studded  the  declivities  of  the  Apen- 
nines with  castles  and  fortified  burghs, 
the  walls  of  which  in  great  part  still 
remain,  and  constitute  not  the  least 
of  the  many  interesting  objects  which 
Itfljy  presents  to  the  traveller.  Towards 
the  reduction  of  those  cities,  the  tu- 
multuary array  of  the  Gauls,  numerous 
and  efficient  as  they  were  in  the  field, 
could  not  afford  any  assistance.    En- 
gines for  assault  or  the  reduction  of 
walls  they  had  none ;  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  protracted  metho- 
dical wiurfare  were  not  to  be  looked 
for,  in  their  savage  and  half-cultivated 
plains.     The    communication   with 
Spain  by  the  drcuitous  route  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  had  been  found, 
by  dear-bought  expferience,to  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  extreme.    It  could  only  be 
opened  again,  by  an  army  nearly  as 
powerful  as  that  which  had  first  pene- 
trated through  it,  under  the  guidance 
•  of  his  energetic  will.    It  was  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula,  amidst  its 
opulent  cities   and  long-established 
civilization,  that  the  resources  for  a 
war  of  sieges  could  alone  be  looked 
for.    It  was  there,  too,  that  the  most 
direct,  the  shortest,  and  in  fact  the 
only  secure  channel  of  communication 
with  Carthage  could  be  opened :  to 
a  Punic  as  to  a  British  army,  the  true 
base  of  operations  is  the  sea,  the 
worst  possible  base  for  that  of  any 
other  military  power.     Beyond  all 
question,  it  was  to  the  judicious  choice 
of  the  south  of  Italy  as  his  stronghold, 
and  the  combined  skill  and  policy 


by  which  he  contrived  to  detach  a 
large  part  of  its  rich  republics,  with 
their  harbours  and  places  of  strength, 
from  the  Eoman  alliance,  that  the 
subsequent  protraction  of  the  war  for 
fifteen  years  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Such,  however,  was  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  the  influence  acquir- 
ed by  the  combined  steadiness  and 
severity  of  theu*rule,  that  this  irruption 
into  the  south  of  Italy  was  not  at 
first  attended  with  the  desired  effect. 
In  vain  he  had,  in  all  preceding  en- 
gagements sent  back  all  the  prison* 
ers  fi:om  the  allies  without  any  ran- 
som, and  treated  them  in  the  most 
generous  manner ;  in  vain,  in  all  pre- 
ceding marches,  he  had  cautiously 
abstained  from  pillaging  or  laying 
waste  their  lands.  Still  the  Roman 
influence  was  predominant.  Not  one 
state  in  alliance  had  revolted:  not 
one  Roman  colony  had  failed  in  its 
duty  to  the  parent  state.  The  Gauls 
alone,  who  now  formed  half  his  army, 
had  repaired  in  crowds  to  his  stand- 
ard since  he  had  descended  from  the 
Alps.  A  long  season  of  inactivity 
followed,  during  which  the  Romans 
were  too  prudent  to  hazard  a  conflict 
with  Hannibal  in  the  field,  and  he 
was  too  weak  in  siege  artillery  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  any  of  their 
foitified  cities.  But  the  time  was  not 
lost  by  that  indefatigable  commander, 
and  the  following  passage  fi*om  Ar* 
nold  wiU  both  show  how  it  was  em- 
ployed,  and  serve  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  of  that  powerful  and  la- 
mented writer :— > 

'^Kever  was  Hanxubal's  genius  more 
displayed  than  during  this  long  period 
of  inactivity.  More  than  half  of  his 
army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all  barba- 
rians the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  izr 
their  humour,  whose  fidelity,  it  was  said, 
could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open 
hand ;  no  man  was  their  friend  any  long- 
er than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay 
or  plunder.  Those  of  his  soldiers  who- 
were  not  Gauls,  were  either  Spaniards  or 
Africans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly 
conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  stran* 
gers  to  her  race  and  language,  and  ac- 
customed to  divide  their  lives  between 
actual  battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily 
indolence;  so  that  when  one  of  their 
tribes  first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman 
camp,  and  observed  the  centurions 
wallung  up  and  down  before  tiie  pr»to- 
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riumfor  exorcise,  the  Spaniards  thought 
them  mad,  and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to 
their  tents,  Uunking  that  he  who  was 
not  fighting  could  do  nothing  but  lie  at 
his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.     Eren  the 
Africans  were  foreigners  to  Carthage ; 
they  were  subjects  harshly  governed, 
and  had  been  engaged  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination 
with  their  masters.    Yet  the  long  inac- 
tivity of  winter  quarters,  trying  to  the 
discipUne  of  the  best  national  armies, 
was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibal's  soU 
^rs ',  there  was  neither  desertion  nor 
mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  C^uls  seemed  spell-bound; 
they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in 
^piiliaj  neither  going  home  to  their  own 
country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  that  fresh  bands  of 
Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian 
army  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from 
Ariminum.  For  the  Gauls  and  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Africans  were  overpowered 
by  the  ascendency  of  Hannibars  charac- 
ter; under  his  guidance  they  felt  them- 
selres  invincible ;   with  such  a  general 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the 
Africans  and  Spaniards  the  natural  do- 
minion of  superior  beings ;  in  such  a 
champion  the  Gauls  beheld  the  appomt- 
ed  instrument  of  their  country  s  gods 
to  lead  them  once  more  to  assault  the 
Capitol."— Vol.  UL  131-132. 

It  was  the  battle  of  Cannic  which  first 
shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies, 
and  by  opening  to  the  Carthaginians 
the  gates  of  Capua,  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  a  dty  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
second  only  to  Rome  herself  in  wealth 
and  consideration.  Of  this  great  and 
memorable  battle,  when  upwards  of 
eighty  thousand  Romans  fell,  and  their 
power  was,  to  all  appearance,  irre- 
coverably broken,  Arnold  gives  the 
following  interesting  account : — 

^  The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed 
troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle ; 
the  Balearian  slingers  slung  tlieir  stones 
like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul 
.£mi]ius  himself.  Then  the  Spanish 
and  Gaulish  horse  charg^  the  Romans 
front  to  front,  and  maintained  a  stand- 
ing fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off 
their  horses  and  fighting  on  foot,  till 
the  Bomansy  outnmbered  and  badly 
armed*  without  cuirasses^  with  light 
and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields 
made  only  of  ox-faidey  were  totally  rout* 


ed  and  driven  off  the  field.  Hasdmbal, 
who  commanded  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards, followed  up  his  work  effectually ; 
he  chased  the  Romans  along  the  river, 
till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them»  and 
then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he  came 
up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after 
their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing  in- 
decisively with  the  cavalry  of  the  Ital- 
ian allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gaols 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away 
and  fied ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective 
in  pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased 
them  with  unweariable  speed,  and 
slaughtered  them  unsparingly ;  while 
Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  ser- 
vices on  tUs  day,  charged  fiercely  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

"  He  found  its  huge  masses  already 
weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized^ 
and  fighting  each  man  as  he  best  could, 
but  struggting  on  against  all  hope,  by 
mere  indomitable   courage.      For  the 
Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left, 
finding  the  Gaulish  and   Spanish  foot 
advancing  in  a  convex  fine  or  wedge, 
pressed  forwards  to  assul  what  seemed 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  eolomn;  so 
that,  being  already  drawn  np  with  too 
narrow  a  front  by  their  original  forma- 
tion, they  now  became  compressed  still 
more   by   their    own    movements,  the 
right  and  left  converging  towards  the 
centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one 
dense  column,  which  forced  its  way  on- 
wards by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and 
drove  back  the  Gaols  and   Spaniards 
into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.    Mean- 
while, its  victorious  advance  had  carried 
it,  like  the  English  column  at  Footenoy, 
into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ;  it 
had  passed  between  the  African  infantry 
on  its  right  and  left,  and  now,  whilst  its 
head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls 
and   Spaniards,  its  long    flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who, 
facing    about  to    the    right  and  left, 
charged  it  home,  and  threw  it  into  otter 
disorder.    In  this  state,  when  they  were 
forced  together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd, 
and  alres^dy  falling  by  thoiisancb,  whilst 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing 
in  their  turn,  were  barring  farther  pro- 
gress in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans 
were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both 
flanks,  Hasdrabal,  with  his  victoriow 
Ganlish  and  Spanish  horsemen,  broke 
with  thsndertng  Ibry  upon  their 
Then  followed  a  bntcbery  inch  a 
no  recorded  eqoal,  except  the  slaaghter 
of  jthe  Penuns  in  their  enaip^  whaa  thn 
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Greeks  forced  it  after  the  battle  of 
Plat^ea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with 
no  quarter  asked  or  given,  the  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  fell  before  the 
swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when  the 
sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were 
left,  out  of  that  vast  multitude,  no  more 
than  three  thousand  men  alive  and  un- 
wounded,  and  these  fled  in  straggling 
parties,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  The  consul  ^Emilius,  the  pro> 
consul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of 
the  horse  M.  Minucius,  two  quaestors, 
twenty-one  military  tribunes,  eighty 
senators,  and  eighty  thousand  men,  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  consul 
Varro,  with  seventy  horsemen,  had  es- 
caped from  the  rout  of  the  allied  cavalry 
on  the  right.  The  loss  of  the  victors 
was  only  six  thousand  men.** — Abnold, 
m.  140-143. 

The  dreadfnl  battle  of  Cannae  b^ars 
a  close  resemblance  in  many  impor- 
tant particnlars  to  two  of  the  most 
important  which  have  been  fonght  in 
modem  times — those  of  Aginconrt 
and  Aspcrn.  The  close  agglomera- 
tion of  legionary  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
centre,  Uie  tempest  of  stones  which 
fell  on  their  ranks  from  the  slings  of 
tlie  Balearic  marksmen,  and  the  lay- 
ing bare  of  the  hnge  nnwieldy  mass 
by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  on  their 
flanks,  was  precisely  the  counterpart 
of  what  occurred  in  the  army  of  Phi- 
lippe of  Valois  in  the  first  of  these 
memorable  fields,  when  the  French 
men-at-arms,  thirty-two  deep,  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  incessant 
discharges  of  the  English  archers, 
their  ftanks  laid  open  by  the  repulse 
of  the  vehement  charge  of  their  horse 
by  Henry  V.,  and  their  dense  columns 
slaughtered  where  they  stood,  unable 
alike  to  fight  or  to  fly,  by  the  general 
advance  of  the  English  bill  men.  Still 
closer,  perhaps,  is  the  resemblance  to 
the  defeat  of  the  French  centre  under 
Lannes,  which  penetrated  in  a  solid 
colnmn  into  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  at  Aspem.  Its  weight, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  leading  files, 
brought  the  huge  mass  even  to  the 
reserves  of  the  Archduke;  but  that 
gftllant  prince  at  length  stopped  their 
advance  by  six  regiments  of  Hunga- 
rian grenadiers ;  the  German  artillery 
and  musketry  tore  their  flanks  by 
an  incessant  discharge  on  eithw  jBi^e  ;! 


and  at  length  the  formidable  column 
was  forced  back  like  an  immense  wild 
beast  bleeding  at  every  pore,  but  still 
combating  and  unsubdued,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  repulse 
of  the  formidable  English  colunm, 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  which  de- 
feated in  succession  every  regiment 
in  the  French  army  except  the  last 
reserve  of  two  regiments  of  guards  at 
Fontenoy,  and  the  still  more  momen- 
tous defeat  of  the  last  attack  of  tho 
Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  also  boar 
a  striking  and  interesting  resemblance 
to  the  rout  of  the  Roman  centre  after 
it  had  penetrated  the  Carthaginian 
line  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  In  truth, 
the  attack  in  column,  formidable  be- 
yond measure  if  not  met^by  valour 
and  combated  with  skill,  is  exposed 
to  the  most  serious  dangers  if  the 
line  in  its  front  is  strong  and  re- 
solute enough  to  withstand  the  im- 
pulse, till  its  flanks  are  overlap[)ed  and 
enveloped  by  a  cross  tire  from  the 
enemies'  lines,  converging  inwards,  as 
Colbome  and  Maitland  did  at  Water- 
loo on  the  flank  of  the  Old  Guard ; 
and  thence  it  is  that  the  French  attack 
in  column,  so  often  victorious  over 
the  other  troops  in  Europe,  has  never 
succeeded  against  the  close  and  de- 
structive fire  of  the  English  infantry, 
guided  by  the  admirable  dispositions 
with  which  Wellington  first  repelled 
that  formidable  onset. 

Arnold,  whose  account  of  Hannibal's 
campaigns  in  Italy  is  by  much  the 
best  which  has  been  given  in  modem 
times  to  the  world,  and  more  scientific 
and  disciiminating  than  either  of  the 
immortal  narratives  of  the  ancient 
historians,  has  clearly  brought  out  two 
important  truths  from  their  examina- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  it  was  Ilannibars 
superiority  in  cavalry,  and,  above  all, 
the  incomparable  skill  and  hardihood 
of  his  Numidian  horse,  which  gave 
him  what  erelong  proved  an  undis- 
puted superiority  in  the  field;  the 
second,  that  it  was  the  strength  of  the 
towns  in  the  Roman  alliance  in  the 
south  of  It^ly,  and  the  want  of  siege- 
artillery  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  which  proved  their  salvation. 
So  undisputed  did  the  superiority  of 
the  invading  army  become,  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  it  was  a  fixfid 
principle  with  the  Roman  generals, 
dusiDg.the  thirteen  subsequent  cam- 
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paigns  that  ensaed  in  lUdy,  never  on 
any  occasion,  or  witti  any  superiority 
of  force  whatever,  to  hazard  a  genend 
battle.  Sach  was  their  terror  of  the 
African  horse,  that  the  sight  of  a  few 
Xomidian  uniforms  in  the  fields  was 
sufficient  to  make  a  whole  consular 
army  stand  to  its  arms.  So  paralysed 
was  the  strength  of  Borne  by  the 
slaughter  of  Cann®,  that  Capua  soon 
after  revolted  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Hannibal's  army ;  and,  out 
of  the  thirty  Roman  colonies,  no  less 
than  twelve  sent  in  answer  to  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  consuls,  that  they  had 
not  a  man  or  a  penny  more  to  send,  and 
that  Rome  must  depend  on  its  own 
resources.  Never,  not  even  when  the 
disafiters  of  Thrasymene  and  Canns 
were  first  heard,  was  snch  consterna- 
tion apparent  in  Rome,  as  when  that 
mournful  resolution  was  communicated 
in  ^e  Forum. 

In  truth,  such  was  the  prostration 
of  the  strength  of  Rome  by  these  ter- 
rible defeats,  that  the  republic  was 
gone  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  Car- 
tha^^an  government,  which  hindered 
them  from  sending  any  efficient  suc- 
cours to  Hannibal,  and  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
which  rose  with  every  disaster  which 
ensued,  and  led  them  to  make  efforts 
in  behalf  of  their  country  which  appear 
almost  superiiuman,  and  never  have 
been  equalled  by  any  subsequent 
people  on  earth.  Republican  as  he  is 
in  his  ideas,  Arnold,  with  his  usual 
candour  as  to  facts,  admits,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  those  prodigious 
efforts  made  by  the  patricians  of  Rome 
on  this  memorable  occasion ;  and  that 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  with  it 
the  fate  of  the  civilized  world,  depend- 
ed on  their  exertions.  Out  of  270,000 
men,  of  whom  the  citizens  of  Rome 
consisted  before  the  war,  no  less  than 
seventy  thousand  were  in  arms  in  its 
fourth  year.  No  such  proportion, 
has  ever  since  been  heard  of  in  the 
world.  One  in  a  hundred  of  the 
whole  population  is  the  utmost  which 
experience  has  shown  a  state  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing,  for  any'lengUi  of 
time,  in  her  regular  army.  ^'As 
Hannibal,^^  says  he,  ^^  utterly  eclipses 
Carthage,  so,  on  the  contrary,  Fabius, 


Marcellos,  Clandins  Nero,  even  Sdiuo 
himself,  are  as  nothing  when  compared 
to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power 
of  Rome.  The  senate,  which  voted  its 
thanks-  to  its  political  enemy  Varro, 
*  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
commonwealth,'  and  which  disdained 
either  to  solicit,  or  to  reprove,  or  to 
threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the 
twelve  colonies  which  had  refused  to 
send  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men 
for  the  army,  Ib  far  more  to  be  ho- 
noured than  the  conqueror  of  Zama. 
Never  was  the  wisdom  of  God^s  provi- 
dence more  manifest  than  in  the  issue 
of  the  strnn;le  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  Itwasdeariyforthegood 
of  mankind  that  Hannibal  should  be 
conquered;  his  triumph  would  have 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  worid. 
For  great  men  can  only  act  permanent- 
ly by  fonning  great  nations,  and  no 
one  man,  even  though  it  were  EUn- 
nibal  himself,  can,  in  one  g^eratioo, 
effect  such  a  w(»k.  But  where  the 
nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  ior 
a  while  by  a  great  man's  spirit,  the 
light  passes  away  with  him  who  com- 
municated it ;  and  the  nation,  when  he 
is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body  to  whidi 
magic  power  had  for  a  momoit 
given  an  unnatural  life;  when  the 
charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold  and 
•stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over 
the  battle  of  Zama,  should  cany  on  his 
thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later, 
when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  have  been  dead ;  and  oon^der 
how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of 
Carthage  was  fitted  to  receive  and  to 
consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece, 
or  by  its  laws  and  Institntions  to  lund 
together  bari}arians  of  every  race  and 
language  into  an  organized  empire, 
and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when 
that  empire  was  dissolved,  the  fiee 
members  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Christian  Europe.'*  * 

Such  was  ELannibal ;  a  man  capa- 
ble by  his  single  capacity  of  arresting 
and  all  but  overturning  a  nation,  des- 
tined by  Providence  for  such  ml^ity 
achievments,  snch  lasting  services,  lo 
the  human  race.  His  combat  with 
Rome  was  not  that  of  a  genersl  with 
a  general,  of  an  army  wUh  an  anny ; 
it  was  like  the  subsequent  contest  be* 
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tween  Napoleon  and  England,  the 
contest  of  a  man  with  a  nation ;  and 
in  both  cases,  the  nation,  after  being 
reduced  to  the  most  grieyons  straits, 
proved  victorions  over  the  man.  Bat 
Hannibal  was  not  supported  as  the 
French  emperor  was  daring  the  great 
part  of  his  splendid  career ;  no  nation 
with  forty  millions  of  sonls  laid  its 
yonth  at  his  feet ;  no  obsequious  se- 
nate voted  him  two  millions  of  men 
in  fifteen  years;  he  did  not  march 
with  the  military  strength  of  the  half 
0f  Europe  at  his  back.  Alone,  unaid- 
^,  unbefriended,  with  the  Roman 
legions  in  front,  and  the  jealous  Car- 
thaginian senate  in  rear,  without  suc- 
cour, reinforcements,  or  assistance 
fiom  home,  he  maintained  the  con- 
test for  fifteen  years  in  Italy,  against 
the  might,  the  energy,  and  the  patri- 
otism of  Rome.  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  his  name  and  exploits, 
that  it  rendered  even  the  fierce  ple- 
beians of  Rome,  usually  so  jealous  of 
patrician  interference  with  their  rights, 
obsequious  even  in  the  comitia  to 
their  commands.  "Go  back,**  said 
Fabius,  when  the  first  centuries  had 
returned  consuls  of  their  own  choice, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  unfit  for  the 
command,  "and  bid  them  recollect 
that  the  consuls  must  head  the  ar- 
mies, and  that  Hannibal  is  in  Italy." 
The  people  succumbed,  the  votes  were 
taken  anew,  and  the  consuls  whom  he 
desired  were  returned. 

After  the  battle  of  Cann»  had  ren- 
dered hopeless  any  further  contest  in 
the  field,  the  war  in  Italy  degenerated 
into  a  mere  succession  of  attempts 
to  gain  possession  of  fortified  towns. 
HannibaFs  total  want  of  siege  artil- 
lery left  him  no  Resource  for  this  but 
stratagem  or  internal  assistance,  and 
in  gaining  both  his  great  capacity 
was  eminently  conspicuous.  Capua, 
Beueventum,  Tarentum,  and  a  great 
many  others,  were  successively  wrest- 
ed or  won  from  the  Romans ;  and  it 
at  one  period  seemed  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether,  in  this  war  of  posts 
and  stratagems,  the  Carthaginian 
would  not  prevail  over  them,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  field.  This  war,  and 
from  the  infiuence  of  the  same  neces- 
sity in  both  cases,  much  resembled 


the  wars  of  the  League  and  Henry 
lY.  in  France ;  and  the  military  con- 
duct of  Hannibal  bore  alternately  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  skill  and 
resources  of  the  chivalrous  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  bold  daring  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  The  gallant  ir- 
ruption, in  particular,  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  by  which  he  relieved 
Capua  when  closely  besieged  by  the 
Roman  forces,  bears,  as  Amola  has 
observed,  the  most  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  similar  march  of 
Napoleon  from  Silesia  to  relieve  Dres- 
den, when  beset  by  the  Allied  armies 
under  the  command  of  Schwartzen- 
berg  in  1818.  Nor  did  the  admirable 
skill  of  the  consul  Nero— who  took 
advantage  of  his  interior  line  of  com- 
munication, and  brought  a  decisive 
superiority  of  force  from  the  frontiers 
of  Apulia  to  bear  on  the  army  which 
Hamilcar  had  led  across  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps,  to  aid  his  brother 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  thus  decide 
the  war  in  Italy — ^bear  a  less  striking 
analogy  to  Napoleon's  cross  marches 
from  Rivoli  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mantua  in  1796,  to  the  able  move- 
ment of  the  Archduke  Charles  from 
the  Bavarian  plains  to  the  banks  of 
the  Maine,  which  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  Germany  in  1796,  or  to  the  gal- 
lant irruption  of  Napoleon,  first  into 
the  midst  of  Blucher's  scattered  co« 
lumns  on  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
and  then  against  the  heads  of  Schwart- 
zenberg's  weighty  columns  at  the 
bridge  of  Montereau  in  1814,  during 
his  immortal  campaign  in  France. 

Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
we  had  the  gratification  of  review- 
ing, on  its  publication,  the  first  volume 
of  Arnold's  Rome;  and  we  then 
foretold  the  celebrity  which  that  ad- 
mirable writer  was  qualified  to  attain.* 
The  publication  since  that  period  of 
two  additional  volumes  has  amply 
verified  that  prediction;  and  aug- 
mented the  bitterness  of  the  regret 
which,  in  common  with  all  his  conn* 
tiymen,  we  felt  at  his  untimely  death. 
It  is  dear  that  he  was  qualified  be- 
yond any  modem  writer  who  has  yet 
undertaken  the  glorious  task,  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Roman  Republic.    What  a  woric 


*  See  Arnold's  Bome,  Blackwood's  Maganinei  July  1837. 
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waald  eight  volames  sudi  as  that  be- 
fore as  on  Hannibal  have  formed,  in 
conjunction  with  Gibbon's  immortal 
Decline  and  Fall !  His  ardent  love 
of  trath,  his  warm  aspiration  after 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  his 
profound  and  yet  liberal  religious  feel- 
ings, as  much  gave  him  the  spirit 
requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  as 
Lis  extensive  scholarship,  his  graphic 
power,  his  geographical  eye,  and  bril- 
Uant  talents  for  description,  fitted  him 
for  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  events  of 
our  times,  which  has  reft  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  from  the  literary 
crown  of  England,  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  cut  off  at  the  ze- 
nith of  his  power,  and  the  opening 
of  his  fame.  Arnold  was  a  liberiJ 
"writer;  but  what  then?  We  love 
and  respect  an  honest  opponent.  He 
was  candid,  ingenuous,  and  truth- 
loving  ;  and  if  a  historian  is  such,  it 
matters  not  what  his  political  opin- 
ions are,  for  he  cannot  avoid  stating 
facts  that  support  the  conseiTative 
ude.    His  errors,  as  we  deem  them, 


in  politics,  arose  from  the  usual  causes 
wluch  mislead  men  on  human  affairs, 
generosity  of  heart  and  inexperience 
of  mankind.  He  could  not  conceive, 
with  an  imagination  warmed  by  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  what  a  race  of 
selfish  pigmies  the  g^ierality  of  men 
really  are.  No  man  of  such  an  ele- 
vated cast  can  do  so,  till  be  is  pain- 
fully taught  it  by  experience.  Ar- 
nold died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  physicians  have  named  by  the 
expressive  words  ^^  angina  pectoris.'' 
They  were  right :  it  was  anxiety  of 
the  heait  which  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  grave.  He  died  of  disap- 
pointed hope,  of  chilled  religions  aspi- 
rations, of  mortified  political  expecU- 
tions  of  social  felicity.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  influence,  on  so  sensitive 
and  enthusiastic  a  disposition,  of  the 
heart-rending  anguish  which  his  cor- 
respondence proves  he  felt  at  the  fail- 
ure of  his  long-cherished  hopes  and 
visions  of  bliss  in  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  all  the  long  catidogue  of  political 
and  social  eviU,  now  apparent  to  all, 
it  has  brought  in  its  train  ? 
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Another,  yet  another !  year  by  year. 

As  time  progresses  with  resistless  sweep, 
Sever'd  from  life,  the  patriots  disappear. 

Who  bore  St  (Jeorge's  standards  o'er  the  deep; — 

Heroic  men,  whose  decks  were  Britain's  trust. 
When  banded  Europe  scowFd  around  in  gloom ; 

Nor  least,  though  latest  Thou,  whose  honoured  dust 
Our  steps  this  day  have  Mow'd  to  the  tomb. 

Yet,  gallant  Milne,  what  more  could'st  thou  desire, 

Replete  in  fame,  in  years,  and  honours,  save 
To  wrap  thy  sea-cloak  round  thee,  and  expire. 

Where  thou  had'st  lived  in  glory,  on  the  wave  ? 

From  boyhood  to  thy  death-day,  'mid  the  scenes 

Where  love  is  gamer'd,  or  the  brave  have  striven. 
With  scarce  a  breathing-time  that  intervenes, 
,         Thy  Ufe  was  to  our  country's  service  given. 

A  British  sailor !  'twas  thy  proud  delij^t 
Up  glory's  rugged  pathway  to  aspire ; 
Ready  in  council,  resolute  in  fight, 
•      And  Spartan  ooolnesstemper'dRiMnaa  fire! 
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Yes ;  sixty  years  have  passed,  since,  in  thy  prime, 
Plunging  from  off  the  shattered  Blanche,  overboard 

Amid  the  moonlight  waves,  twas  thine  to  cUmb 
La  Pique's  torn  side,  and  take  the  Frenchman's  sword. 

And  scarcely  less  remote  that  midnight  dread. 
Or  venturous  less  that  darings  when  La  Seine 

Dismayed,  dismasted,  cumbered  with  her  dead, 
Struck  to  the  ship  she  fled — and  fought  in  vain. 

And  veterans  now  aire  all,  who,  young  in  heari, 
Bum'd  as  they  beard,  how  o'er  the  wateiy  way, 

Compeird  to  ight,  yet  eager  to  depart. 
The  Vengeance  battled  through  the  livelong  day — 

Battled  with  thee,  who,  steadfast,  on  her  track, 

Not  to  be  shaken  off,  nntiring  bent ; 
And  how  awhile  the  fire  from  each  grew  slack. 

The  shattered  masts  to  splice,  and  riggmgs  rent, — 

And  how,  at  dawn,  the  conflict  was  renewed, 

Muzzle  to  muzzle,  almost  hand  to  hand, 
Till  useless  on  the  wave,  and  camage-strew'd, 

The  foe  lay  wrecked  on  St  Domingo's  strand, — 

And  how  huzza'd  his  brave  triumphant  crew ! 

And  how  the  hero  bumM  within  his  eye. 
When  Milne  beheld  upon  the  staff,  where  flew 

The  Tricolor,  the  flag  of  Britain  fly  1 ! 

And  yet  once  more  thy  country  calls  1 — ^beneath 

The  towers  and  demi-lune  of  dark  Algiers 
The  Impregnable  is  anchor'd,  in  the  teeth 

Of  bombrproof  batteries,  frowning,  tiers  on  tiers. 

Another  ^y  of  triumph  for  the  right, — 

Of  laurels  fresh  for  Exmouth  and  for  thee, — 

When  Afric's  Demon,  pafei^d  at  the  sight 
Of  Europe's  Angel,  bade  the  slave  go  free  I 

But  when  away  War's  flery  storms  had  bnm'd. 
And  Peace  re-gladden'd  Earth  with  skies  of  blue. 

Thy  sword  into  the  pmning-hook  was  tum'd,  * 
And  C.sesar  into  Cincinnatns  grew. 

The  poor's  protector,  the  unb^ass^d  judge, 
Twas  thine  with  warm  unwearied  veal  to  land 

Time  to  each  duty's  call,  without  a  grudge ; 
The  Christian,  and  the  Patriot,  and  the  IVtend. 

Farewell !  'tis  dust  to  dust  within  the  grave ; 

But  while  one  heart  beats  high  to  Scotland's  fame. 
Best  of  the  good,  and  bravest  of  the  brave, 

Tlie  name  of  Milne  shall  be  an  honour'd  name. 
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I. 
Take  back  into  thy  bosom,  Earth, 

This  joyous,  May-eyed  morrow, 
The  gentlest  child  that  ever  Mirth 

Gave  to  be  rear'd  by  Sorrow. 
Tis  hard — while  rays  half  green,  half  gold. 

Through  vernal  bowers  are  burning. 
And  streams  their  diamond-mirrors  hold 

To  Summer's  face  returning — 
To  say,  We're  thankful  that  His  sleep 

Shall  never  more  be  lighter, 
In  whose  swcet-tongued  companionship 

Stream,  bower,  and  beam  grew  brighter ! 

n. 

But  all  the  more  intensely  true 

His  soul  gave  out  each  feature 
Of  elemental  Love— each  hue 

And  grace  of  golden  Nature, 
The  deeper  still  beneath  it  all 

Lurk'd  the  keen  jags  of  Anguish ; 
The  more  the  laurels  clasp'd  his  brow. 

Their  poison  made  it  languish. 
Seem'd  it  that  like  the  Nightingale 

Of  his  own  mournful  singing,* 
The  tenderer  would  his  song  prevail 

While  most  the  thorn  was  stin^^g. 

m. 
So  never  to  the  Desert- worn 

Did  fount  bring  freshness  deeper. 
Than  that  his  pl^d  rest  tliis  mom 

Has  brought  the  shrouded  sleeper. 
That  rest  may  lap  his  weary  head 

Where  chamels  choke  the  city, 
Or  where,  mid  woodlands,  by  his  bed 

The  wren  shall  wake  its  ditty : 
But  near  or  far,  while  evening's  star 

Is  dear  to  hearts  regretting. 
Around  that  spot  admiring  bought 

Shall  hover  unforgetting. 

IV. 

And  if  ihii  sentient,  seething  world 

Is,  after  all  ideal. 
Or  in  the  Immaterial  furPd 

Alone  resides  the  Real, 


*  In  his  beautiful  Odt  to  Melancholy  j  originally  published  in  Blackwood'k 
IfrngaTine. 
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Frbbd  OnbI  there's  wail  for  thee  this  hoar 

Throagh  thy  loved  Elves*  dominions  ;* 
Hnsh'd  is  each  tiny  trampct-flower, 

And  droo^eth  ArleFs  pinions ; 
Even  Fuck,  dejected,  leaves  his  swing,t 

To  plan,  with  fond  endeavour, 
What  pretty  buds  and  dews  shall  keep 

Thy  pillow  bright  for  ever. 

V. 

And  higher,  if  less  happy,  tribes — 

The  race  of  earthly  Childhood, 
Shall  miss  thy  Whims  of  frolic  wit. 

That  in  the  summer  wild-wood. 
Or  by  the  Christmas  hearth,  were  hail'd 

And  hoarded  as  a  treasure 
Of  nndecaying  mei'riment 

And  ever-changing  pleasure. 
Things  from  thy  lavish  humour  flung, 

Profuse  as  scents  are  flying 
This  kindling  mom,  when  blooms  are  bom 

As  fast  as  blooms  are  dymg, 

*^  VI. 

Snblimer  Art  own'd  thy  control. 

The  minstrers  mightiest  magic. 
With  sadness  to  suMne  the  soul,  ' 

Or  thrill  it  with  the  Tragic. 
How,  listening  Aram's  fearful  dream,  ^ 

We  see  beneath  the  willow. 
That  dreadful  THiNO,t  or  watch  him  steal, 

Guilt-lighted,  to  his  pillow.  § 


*  Ste  his  PUa  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  a  poem  perfectly  unrivalled  for  the 
intimate  sense  of  nature,  tender  fancy,  and  pathetic  playfalness  displayed  in  it. 
t  '*  Pity  it  was  to  heur  the  Elfins'  wail 

Rise  np  in  concert  from  their  mingled  dread. 
Pity  it  was  to  see  them  idl  so  pale 
Gase  on  the  grass  as  for  a  dying  bed. 
But  Puck  was  seated  on  a  spider's  thread 
That  hung  between  two  branches  of  a  brier, 
And  'gan  to  swing  and  gambol,  heels  o'er  head. 
Like  any  Southwark  tumbler  on  a  wire, 
For  him  no  present  grief  could  long  inspire." 

PUa  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies, 
X  Witness  the  terror  of  Aram  e^tsr  his  victim  lies  dead  before  him — (we  quote 
from  memory.) 

<'  Nothing  but  Kfoless  flesh  and  bone 
That  could  not  do  me  ill  1 
And  yet  I  fear*d  him  all  the  more 

For  lying  there  so  sttU ; 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 
Thai  Murder  eovld  not  kill.'* 

Dream  of  Eugene  Aram* 
I  **  For  Goilt  was  my  grim  chamberlahi 
Who  lighted  me  to  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round  * 
With  fingers  bloody  red." 

Dream  of  Eugene  Aram, 
▼OL.  LVn.  90.  CCCLVI.  .  3  R 
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Now  with  th«e  rouring  andent  groves, 

We  wfttch  the  weodman  feUing 
The  fimeral  Ehn,  while  thjongh  ite  bonghs 

The  ghostly  wind  comes  kneUiiig.* 

Dead  Worshipper  of  Dim's  &ce, 

In  solitaiy  places 
Shalt  thou  no  more  steal,  as  of  yore, 

To  meet  her  white  embraces  ?t 
Is  there  no  purple  fa  the  rose 

Henceforward  to  tfay  senses? 
For  thee  has  dawn^  and  daylight's  dose 

Lost  their  sweet  inflnenoes? 
No! — ^by  the  mentaluight  ontamcd 

Thou  tod^st  to  Deaths  dark  portal. 
The  joy  of  the  wide  universe 

J&  now  to  Uieo  immortall 


How  fierce  contrasts  the  dty*s  roar 

With  thy  new^sonqner'd  QiM  1    . 
This  stnnning  hell  of  wheds  that  poor 

With  princes  to  their  riot, — 
Lond  dash  the  crowds — ^the  very  doods 

With  thnnder-noise  are  diaken, 
Whilo  pale,  and  mote,  and  odd,  afir 

Thou  liest,  men-lbisaken. 
Hot  Life  reeks  on,  nor  recks  that  Ons 

— ^The  playftd,  homaa-heartsd — 
Who  lent  its  day  less  earthiness 

Is  just  fhnn  eart^  departed. 


*  See  his  impreaiiye  poem  on  Tk$  M»-  Trm,    It  appeared,  a  oonls  ef  years 
hadt,  in  The  y^w  M<nuky  MagmMim. 

t^BeftmlHTedtodsli, 
Thmi  wert  hi  An>ay  aad  a  thevtaad  riu^ 
Beautiful  Orb!  and  w,  wkmu'tr  I  He 
Trodden,  tlwii  wUt  be  gating  from  thy  MUa, 
Blest  be  tfay  lovfaig.  ligfal»  wbereW  it  tpai^ 
And  hlMsed  be  thy  4hee^  O  Metier  AfiM  V* 

Ode  to  ^0  Mmm^pmhiUkkl  liknrim  ii^JKaekwoodg  182». 


.•  .     .  •  .  / 
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No.  V. 

Dbxsbv  OV  Cbau«b9. — CemdfuMm 


JUsxams^s  poedoal  power  appears 
«MOi  of  all,  perhaps,  ia  his  transla- 

.  tiaDfl ;  and  h&  transiation  of  the  most 
ynigtir  veaawu  is  that  whick  unites 

^  kis  name  t»  that  of  the  great  Roman 
€popttBt;  bat  it  is  not  his  greatest 

.  flfOhievansBt.  Tb*  tales  modernized 
■ad  paraphnwed  from  Chauoer,  and 
(hes&  filled  ap  into  poetical  telling 
froofr  Beccaeio,.  as  they  are  the  works 
€i  Drjden's  which  the  most  fasten 

«^  tbenaeiyes  with  interest  upon  a  mind 
open  to  poetiy  and  free  from  precon- 
ceived literary  opinion,  so  do  they 
seem  to  ns  to  be,  after  all,  those  which 
a  versed  critic  must  distinguish  as 
stamped,  beyond  the  others,  with  the 
skilled  ease,  the  flow  as  of  original 
composition,  the  sustained  spirit,  and 
force,  and  fervour  —  in  short,  by 
the  mastery,  and  by  the  keen  zest  of 
Writing.  They  are  the  works  of  his 
more  than  matured  mind  —  of  bis 
waning  life;  and  they  show  a  rare 
instance  of  a  talent  so  steadfastly 
and  perseveringly  self-improved,  as 
that,  in  life's  seventh  deccnnium,  the 
growth  of  Art  overweighed  the  detri- 
ment of  Time.  But,  in  good  truth, 
no  detriment  of  time  is  here  percep- 
tible ;  youthful  fire  and  accomplished 
skill  have  the  air  of  being  met  in  these 
remarkable  pieces.  CKaucer,  in  his 
last  and  greatest  labour,  the  Canier' 
bury  Taks^  first  e£fhctnally  creating 
his  own  style,  and  hi^  translator.  Dry- 
den,  at  about. the  same  years,  excel- 
ling himself  to  infuse  renovated  life 
into  the  Canterbury  Tales — are  brought 
singularly  together. 

The  age  of  Chancer  was  widely  aud 
variously  different  from  that  of  Dry- 
den.  Knowledge,  taste,  art,  had  ad- 
vanced with  strides  between  the  two> 
dates ;  and  the  bleak  ami  stonny 
English  political  atmospheie  of  tl)^ 
fourteenth  century  ha^.  diaogedi  not- 
withstanding the  comntotiott  of  (ha 
later  civil  war,  iii$»a  fiifBuldeo  and 
more  set^lcflL Element  when  the  aemso* 
teenth  drew ioi^ndm aoloaeu  Ckmoa^ 
likewise,  in  the  twv  poets,  wiaa.  di»<' 


tingttished  by  marked  differenoBS. 
Strength,  simplicity,  earnestness,  hn- 
man  affection,  characterke  Chaoeer. 
Dryden  has  plenty  of  starangtb^  too, 
but  it  shows  itself  difierently.  The 
strength  of  Chaucer  is  called  out  by 
the  requisition  of  the  subject,  and  is 
measured  to  the  call*  Dryden  bounds 
aud  exults  in  lus  nervous  vig^Mur,  like 
a  strong  steed  broke  loose.  Exu- 
berant power  and  rejoicing  fireedom 
mark  Dryden  versifying — a  smooth 
flow,  a  prompt  fertility,  a  prodigal 
splendour  of  words  and  images.  Old 
Chaucer,  therefore,  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Dryden,  is  no 
longer  old  Chancer— no  longer  Chau- 
cer. But  the  well-cftosen,  and  well- 
<£spoBed,  and  well-told  tale,  full  of 
masculine  sense,  lively  with  humour, 
made  present  with  painting — ^for  all 
this  Chaucer  brings  to  Dryden — ^be- 
comes,  by  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
antlquating  and  the  different  hand,  a 
new  poem. 

Place  the  two  side  by  side,  and 
whilst  you  feel  that  a  total  change 
has  been  effected,  you  shall  not  id- 
ways  easily  assign  the  secret  of  the 
change  wrou^t.  There  then  comes 
into  view,  it  mast  be  owned,  some- 
thing like  an  unpractised  awkward- 
ness in  the  gait  of  the  great  elder 
bard,  which  you  less  willingly  believe, 
or  to  which  yen  abut  your  eyes,  when 
yon  have  him  by  himself  to  yourself. 
The  step  of  Dcyden  is  rapid,  and  has 
perfect  decision,  fie  knows,  with 
every  spring  he  takes,  where  he  shall 
alight.  Now  Chaucer,  you  would 
often  say»  i?  retarded  by  looking 
where  he  shall  next  set  down  his  foot. 
The  old  poetry  details^the  whole  series 
of  thlnkiug.  The  B^dem  supposes 
more.  Tba/t  is  the  consequence  of 
prafiXicBr  Write];  an4  reader  are  in 
betltr  iutelii^uca^  A  hint  goes  fur- 
ther-'--that  whioh  w  known  to  be 
.meant  xeedft  aot  be  f  explicitly  said. 
Styles  aa*  the  art  adTauces,  gains  in 
diapatali.  Thefe.ia  better  keeping, 
teOf-ki  aoie  wapiitt.    The  dignity 
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of  the  style — the  purpose  of  the  Beau-  that  Yonng  Britain  desires  some  veri- 

tifiii — is  more  considerately  maintain-  table  Chaucer  from  the  hands  of  Maga, 

e<L    And  perhaps  one  would  be  jus-  we  shall  now  indulgo  her  with  some 

tified  in  saying,  that  if  the  earnest-  specimens ;  and  as  we  have  been  giTGn 

ness  of  the  heart,  which  was  in  the  to  understand  that  Diyden's  versions 

old  time  the  virtue  of  virtues,  is  less  of  the  same  passages  will  be  accept- 

— the  glow  of  the  fancy,  the  tone  of  able  for  comparison,  they  shall  be  now 

inspiration,   is  proportionally  more,  produced,  while  the  wishes  of  Young 

And  if  any  where  the  thought  is  made  Britain  shall  be  further  gratified  with 

to  ^ve  way  to  the  straits  of  the  verse,  an  occasional  mnning   commentary 

the  modem  art  more  artfully  hides  from  our  popular  pen  on  both  poets, 

the  commission.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to   the 

In  our  preceding  paper,  in  which  Knight^s  Tale,  with  which  all  who 

we  spoke  at  large  of  the  genius  of  love  us  are  by  this  time  fiEunHiar. 

Chaucer,  we  gave  some  very  noble  Let  us  lead  off  with  one  or  two 

extracts  fh)m  Dryden's  version  of  the  short  specimens,  and  be  not  frightened, 

Knight'sTale.  But  we  did  not  then  ven-  Fair-eyes,  with  the  seemin^y  strange, 

ture  to  quote  any  long  passages  from  mayhap  obsolete-looking,   words  of 

the  original,  unassured  how  they  might  the  ancient  bard.    Con  them  over  a 

look  on  our  page  to  the  eyes  of  Young  few  times,  and  they  will  torn  into 

Britain.  Having  good  reason  to  know  letters  of  light. 

Chaucbb. 

Thus  passeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  it  felle  on^s  in  a  morwe  of  May, 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  Ulie  upon  the  stalkd  grene. 
And  fressher  than  the  May  with  flouris  newe 
(For  with  the  rosi  colour  strof  hire  hewe  ; 
I  ii*ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two) 
£r  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do^ 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 
For  May  wol  have  no  slogardie  a-night. 
The  seson  priketh  every  gentil  herte. 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slcpe  to  sterte. 
And  sayth  '  arise,  and  do  thin  observance.' 

This  maketh  Emelie  have  remembrance 
To  don  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Yclothed  was  she  fresshe  for  to  devite. 
Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  tresse. 
Behind  hire  back,  a  jerdh  long  I  guess. 
And  in  the  garden  at  the  sonne  uprist 
She  walketh  up  and  down  where  as  hire  list. 
She  gathereth  flour^^  partie  white  and  red. 
To  mjEike  a  sotel  gerlond  for  hire  hed, 
And  as  an  angel  hevenlich  she  sang,  &c. 

Drtdbit. 
Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once — *twas  on  the  mom  of  cheerful  May — 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green, 
More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new. 
For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  her  hue^ 
Waked,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day. 
To  do  the  observance  doe  to  sprightly  May ; 
For  sprightly  May  commands  oar  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard  sleep; 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  raove^ 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  tztfaigaish'd  1ovm» 
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In  ilib  ipemembnuieey  Emilyy  era  day. 
Arose,  and  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array ; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair; 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind, 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton*d  in  the  wind : 
^nrora  had  but  newly  chased  the  night. 
And  purpled  o*er  the  sky  with  blushing  Ught, 
When  to  the  garden-walk  she  took  her  way. 
To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day. 
And  offer  maiden  tows  in  honour  of  the  May. 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  standi 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose ;  and  every  rose  dbe  drew. 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the  dew ; 
Then  par^-colour'd  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  to  her  head. 
This  done,  she  sung  and  caroll*d  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear.  - 
Even  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing. 
And  leam*d  from  her  to  welcome  in  the  spring;    ' 

'  What  can  you  wish  more  innocent-    And  now  look  at  Arcite— how  he^  to<H 
ly  beantifiil  than  Chaucer's — what    does  his  observance  of  the  May. 
more  gracef ol  than  Dry  den's  Emelie  ? 

Chaucek. 
The  besy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saleweth  in  hire  song  the  morwi  grtkj ; 
And  firy  Phcebus  riseth  up  so  bright 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight. 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes  hanging  on  the  leves,      | 
And  Arcite  that  is  in  the  court  real 
With:  Theseus  the  squier  principal. 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Remembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire 

He  on  his  courser,  sterting  as  the  fire,  ^ 

Is  ridden  to  the  feld&s  him  to  play. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  tway. 
And  to  the  grove  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
By  aventure  his  way  he  'gan  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  gerlond  of  the  greves. 
Were  it  of  woodbmd  or  of  hawthorn  leves. 
And  loud  he  song  agen  the  sonn^  shene. 

O  May,  with  all  thy  flouris  and  thy  grene. 
Bight  welcome  be  thou  faird  freshi  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  grene  h^re  gotten  may. 

Damsv. 
The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 
Saluted,  in  her  song,  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  the  horison  laugh*d  to  see  the  joyous  sight. 
He,  with  his  tepid  rays,  the  rose  renews. 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews  ; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolved  to  pay 
Obeervance  to  the  month  of  merry  May : 
l^orfli,  on  his  fiery  steed,  betimes  he  rode, 
Tb$l  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trode : 


Tfi 
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At  earo  he  seem'd,  wU  pnadng  o'^tiw 
Turn'd  only  to  tke  grore  hk  hone^  *«■, 
The  groTe  I  named  before,  and  lighting  Ihert 
A  woodbine  garland  aonght  to  crown  bis  hair; 
Then  turn'd  his  fiMe  agwnst  the  risittg  ^y. 
And  raised  his  voSoe  to  weleene  in  the  ifay: — 
For  thee,  sweet  month,  Hw  grwree  green  livorlea 
If  not  the  first,  die  fairest  of  the  yiAor: 
For  thee  the  Grwes  lead  the  daneing  hcvrSy 
And  Nature  8  ready  pencil  psiinti  tfae  lowwst 
When  thy  ihert  reign  is  past,  thefcveri*  mm. 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  aiewfy  on. 
80  may  thy  tender  bloisenas  fear  no  bUghi, 
Nor  goats,  with  venom'd  teeth,  ti»y  tendrils  bita. 
As  thou  Aak  guide  my  wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fragnnt  greans  I  seek  my  brows  to  Und. 


In  Chancer,  Arcite's  address  to  the 
*'meryMay"  is  but  of  three  plain 
lines,  and  thej  sofBce ;  io  Dryden,  of 
ten  ornate,  and  they  snfflce  too — 
•'  alilLe,  but  oh !  how  different ! "  The 
ji^iti  three  ore  niore  in  character,  for 
Areite  w«B  thinking  of  fimeUe  all  the 
iHiile— bnt  the  ornate  ten  are  in  sea- 


son now,  tor  summer  hM  come  at  last^ 
and  recite  them  to  yorawdf  and  Ama- 
ryllis in  the  shade. 

Bat  now  for  a  loWer  strain.  P«r 
lamon  and  Arcite  are  about  to  fight 
for  Emdie-and  lo  and  b^oid  lUur 
anxiliar  kings! 


Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself,  the  gret%  king  of  Tracer 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face* 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  head 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 
And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browto  stout ; 
His  limm^s  gret,  bis  brawnds  hard  and  stronge. 
His  shouldres  brode»  his  xrmhi  round  and  longe. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  countree. 
Full  hi^h  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he^ 
With  four^  white  boU^s  in  the  trais. 
Instead  of  cote-armure  on  his  iiarnais. 
With  naylte  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gol^ 
He  had  a  ber^skin,  cole^blake  for  old. 
His  long^  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak« 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  bed  sate  f  ul  of  stones  l^ght. 
Of  fioi  rubins  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauoa 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  great  as  any  stere. 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere,  . 

And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound. 
Colored  with  gold,  and  tore  ties  filed  round. 
A  hundred'  Lordes  had  be  in  his  route. 
Armed  full  wel  with  bert^  sterne  and  stoute. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 
The  gret  Emetrius,  the  King  of  Inde^ 
Upon  a  sted^  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapered  wel]. 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes,  Mar& 
His  cote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perils,  white,  and  round,and|^0la> 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete; 
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Nartk'$  Speomau  ^tbe  £rkuk  Crdvif. 

A  anntelet  opoB  Jus  4hanldre9  knigii^ 

Brat-idl  of  nubies  rad,  m  £re  iyrkliTig. 

His  crisp^  here  .like  rlngcs  wba  yxQime, 

And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glittered  as  Uie  sonne. 

His  nose  was  higli)  his  eyen  bright  eitrin. 

His  lipp^  ronn^  his  colour  was  sai^uix^ 

A  fewi  fraknes  in  his  face  jspreinty 

Betwixcn  yelwe  and  blake  somdel  ymeint^ 

And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 

Of  fiye-and- twenty  yere  hu  age  I  caste. 

Hts  berd  was  wel  beeronnen  for  to  sprin? ; 

Hfa  Tois  was  as  A  trompi  thonderinl.     ^ 

Upon  his  hed  he  wered  of  laurer  -grene 

A.  gerlond  fresshe^  and  Insty  for  to  sene. 

Upon  his  «hond  he  bare  for  his  d^dut 

An  egle  tamoy  as  any  lily  whit. 

An  hundred  lordes  had  he^wHh  him  there 

All  armed  sai^e  hir  hodes  in  all  liir  gere^ 

Full  rich^ly  in  alld  manere  thingfes. 

For  tnist^th  wel,  that  erles,  dskes,  kinges. 

Were  gathered  in  this  noble  eOBpag^ie, 

For  loTe,  and  for  enorease  of  chevalrie. 

About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  pert 

Full  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. 
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What  a  plenitude  of  brilliant  and 
powerful  description !  Every  verse, 
every  half  verse,  adds  a  character- 
izing circnmstance,  a  vivifying  image. 
And  what  an  integrity  and  self- com- 
pleteness has  the  daring  and  large 
conception  of  either  martial  king! 
And  how  distingnishably  the  two 
stand  apart  from  each  other  I  But 
above  ail,  what  a  sadden  and  rich 
addition  to  our  stock  of  heroic  poet- 
ical portraitures  I  Here  is  no  imita- 
tion. Neither  Lycurge  nor  Emetrius 
is  any  where  in  poetiy  but  here.  Not 
in  the  J licuf— not  in  the  AUneid.  You 
cannot  compose  either  of  tfaem  from 
the  heroes  of  antiquity.  E$ch  is  on* 
ginal — new  —  self-  subsisting.  The 
monarch  of  Thrace  is  invested  with 
more  of  uncouth  and  savage  terror. 
He  is  bigger,  broaden  Mijs^t  for  de- 
stroying is  in  his  bnlk  of  bone  nid 
muscle.  Bulls  draw  him,  and  he 
looks  taurine.  A  bear-skin  mantles 
him;  and  yon  would; think  htm  of 
mrsine  consanguinity.  The  huge  lump 
of  gold  upon  his  raven-black  head, 
and  the  monster  hounds,  bigger  than 
the  dog-kind  can  be  imagined  to  pro- 
duce, that  gambol  about  his  diariot, 
all  betoken  the  grosser  diaracter  of 
power— the  power  that  is  in  size — 
material.  The  impression  of  the  por- 
tentous is  made  without  going  a^vow- 
edly  out  of  the  real.  His  looking  -is 
resembled  to  that  of  a  griffin,  because 


in  that  monster  imagined  at  or  be- 
yond the  verge  of  nature,  the  fero- 
city of  a  devouring,  destroying  crea- 
ture can  be  conceived  as  more  wild, 
and  grim,  and  fearful  than  in  nature^s 
known  offspring,  in  all  of  whom  some 
kindlier  sparkles  from  the  heart  of 
the  great  mother,  some  beneficently- 
implanted  instincts  are  thought  of  as 
tempering  and  qualifying  the  pure 
animal  fierceness  and  rage. 

The  opposed  King  of  Inde  has  also 
of  the  prodigious,  within  the  limits  of 
the  apparently  natural.  He  is  also 
a  tremendous  champion ;  but  he  has 
more  fire,  and  lees  of  mere  thewes, 
in  the  furnishing  of  his  warlike  suffi- 
ciency. There  is  more  of  mind  and 
fancy  abont  him.  His  faur  com- 
ptexkn  at  once  places  bfan  in  a  more 
graeions  category  of  death -doers. 
Compafe  to  the  car  drawn  by  four 
white  bnlls,  the  gallant  bay  charger 
barded  with  steel,  and  caparisoned 
with  doth  of  gold.  Compare  to  that 
yellow-nailed,  swart  bear-skin,  the 
ooat-armonr  made  with  doth  of  Tars, 
the  mantelet  thick-sown  with  rubies  ; 
for  tbe  locks  Uke  the  raven's  plumage, 
the  curls  like  Apollo's  tresses.  He  is 
in  the  dazzling  prime  of  youth.  Black 
Lycurge,  without  question,  has  more 
than  twice  his  years.  Tbe  beard  that 
yet  springs,  joined  dose  to  the  voice 
that  is  like  a  trumpet,  is  well  found 
lor  xaislng  the  expression  of  native 
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power  in  that  thii]ideriB((  voioe.  The 
laurel  wreath  f6r  the  ponderous  golden 
diadem— the  white  eagle  on  the  wrist 
for  the  snowy  alanns,  are  all  stndied 
to  carrj  throogh  the  same  opposition. 
Emetrios  is  a  son  of  chivalry;  hj- 
cnrge  might  be  kin  or  kith,  with  a 
difference  for  the  better,  of  that  re- 
nowned tyrant  Diomedes,  who  put 
men's  limns  for  hay  into  his  manger, 
and  of  whom  Hercnles  had,  not  so 
long  ago,  ridded  the  worid«  His 
looking,  too,  is  paralleled  away  from 
humanity,  bat  it  is  by  the  kingly 


[June, 


and  generons  lion.  Obserre  that  the 
companions  of  the  two  kings  are  de- 
scribed, whether  through  chance  •or 
choice,  in  terms  correspondin^y  op- 
posite. The  Thradan  leads  a  hnn- 
dred  lords,  with  hearts  stem  and 
stent.  The  Indian's  following,  earis, 
dnkes,  kings,  have  thronged  to  him, 
for  the  love  and  increment  of  cMTaliy. 
The  lions  and  leopards,  too,  tliat  nm 
about  him  have  been  tamed.  They 
finish  the  Indian  picture. 

How  does  Diyden  acquit  himself 
here?    Grandly. 


Dansw. 
With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycnrgna  came,  the  smly  king  of  Thrace ; 
Buck  was  lua  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face : 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roU'din  his  head. 
And  glared  bewizt  a  yeUow  and  a  red; 
He  look*d  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o*er  hit  eye-brows  hong  his  matted  hair; 
Big-bmied,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  aanews  strong, 
Bioad-dioaldsr'd,  and  his  arms  were  nmnd  and  long. 
Four  milk-white  baUs  (the  Thradan  nse  of  old,) 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  biinush*d  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shidd, 
Con^ienoQS  from  allur,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
His  surooat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hong  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven-black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds,  and  frith  rubies  set ; 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  grejhoundfli,  snowy  fur,  ^ 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around  his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the  bear. 
With  golden  musiles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 
Ajid  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  through  the  field  Lycnrgus  took  his  way ; 
SBs  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud  array. 

To  match  thb  monarch,  with  strong  Areite  came 
Emetrios,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name ! 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold. 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  emboas'd  with  barbaroos  gold. 
Not  Mars  b^trode  a  steed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surooat  o'er  his  arms  was  doth  of  Thraoe^ 
Adom'd  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set ; 
His  shoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire. 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fibre  | 
W»  amber-coloured  locks  in  ringlets  ran. 
With  graceAil  negligence,  and  dione  agidnst  the  son. 
Hb  nose  was  aquuine,  his  eyes  were  bloe^ 
Ruddy  lus  lips^  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue ; 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen« 
Whose  dink  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise^ 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes^ 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  bom  for  kingly  bw9J$ 
So  fierce,  they  flash'd  intola«ble  day.^ 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  primo  appear'd. 
And  Just  began  tA  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
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Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  roice  was  heard  aronndy 

Load  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silTor  sound ; 

A  laurel  wreath'd  his  temples,  fresh  and  green. 

And  mjrrtle  sorigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd  between. 

Upon  his  6st  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 

An  eagle  well  reelaim*d,  and  lily  white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war. 
All  arm'd  for  battle,  save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blazed  on  every  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you  might  see, 
like  sparkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree. 
All  for  the  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer*d  Indies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk*d  before  the  honest  god. 

Diyden,  yoa  will  have  noticed,  gained  bine  eyes.  HiB  complexion 
smooths  down,  in  some  places,  a  little  is  carefully  and  delicately  handled, 
the  savageiy  of  the  Thracian.  He  has  as  may  be  especially  seen  in  the  ma- 
let  go  the  fdl  gryphon,  borrowing  in-  nagement  of  the  freckles.  The  bhom- 
steM.  the  lion's  glances  of  Emetrias.  tin^  of  his  yellow  beard,  the  thnnderiug 
For  the  more  refined  poetical  inven-  of  the  tmmpet  changed  into  a  silyer}- 
tionof  the  advanced  world,  the  oppo-  sound,  the  myrtle  sprigs  mixed 
sition  of  the  two  animals  for  contrast-  amongst  the  warlike  laurel — all  un- 
ing  the  two  heroes,  had  possibly  some-  equivocally  display  the  gracious 
thing  of  the  burlesque.  To  Chaucer  it  intentions  of  Dryden  towards  £me- 
vafl  simply  energetic.  Or  Dryden  per*  trin&—all  aid  in  rendering  effective  the 
haps  had  not  taken  up  a  right  view  of  opposition  which  Chaucer  has  deli- 
the  gryphon's  looking,  or  he  thought  berately  represented  betwixt  the  two 
that  his  readers  would  not.  He  com-  kings.  Why  the  surly  Thracian 
peosates  Emetrius  with  plainly  de-  should  be  rather  allied  to  the  knight 
scribing  his  eyes,  in  four  very  ani-  who  serves  Venus,  and  the  more  ^- 
mated  verses.  Lycur^e's  combed  eye-  lant  Emetrius  to  the  fierce  Arcite, 
brows  are  a  little  mitigated,  as  is  his  the  favourite  of  the  War-god,  is  left 
ferocious  bear-skin ;  and  the  ring  of  for  the  meditation  of  reiuiers  in  all 
gold,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  has  time  to  come, 
becwne  merely  a  well-jewelled  coronet.  The  two  opposed  pictures  are  per- 
The  spirit  of  the  figure  is,  notwith-  haps  as  highly  finished  as  any  part  of 
standing,  cau^  and  given.  Dryden  the  version.  The  words  fall  into  their 
intends  and  conveys  the  impression  own  places,  painting  their  objects, 
purposed  and  effected  by  Chaucer.  The  verse  marches  with  fireedom,  fer- 

n  the  black  and  sullen  portrait  loses  vour,  and  power.     Translation  ha? 

a  littie  grimness  under  the  rich  and  then  reached  its  highest  periection 

harmonious  pencil   of  Dryden,  the  when  the  suspicion  of  an  original 

needful  contradistinction  of  the  two  vanishes.    The  translator  makes  the 

royal   auxillars    is    maintained  by  matter  his  own,  and  writes  as  if  from 

heightening  the  favour  of  the  more  his  own  unassisted  conception.    The 

pleasing  one.  Thronghont,Dryden  with  allusion  to  Bacchus  is  Dryden's  own 

pains  insists  upon  the  more  attractive  happy  addition, 
features  which  we  have  claimed  for       Kow  read  with  QS — ^perhaps  fi>r  the 

the  King  of  Inde.    Grace  is  twice  first  time— the  famous  recital  of  the 

attributed  to  his  appearance.  He  has  death  of  Ardte. 

Cbauoib. 
Nought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte 
Declare  o  point  of  all  my  sorwte  smerte 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  lovi  most ; 
But  I  bequethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
To  you  MK>ven  every  creature. 
Sin  that  my  lif  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 
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Alas  the  mo  !  alas  the  pein^  stronge 
That  I  for  you  have  auffered,  and  so  iongel 
Alas  the  deth !  Aks  min  finulie ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  eompagnie ! 
Afas  min  hertes  queue  !  aUis  mj  wif ! 
My  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif ! 
What  is  this  irorld  ?  whatacxen  men  to  have  t 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  eompagnie. 
Farewel  my  swete,  farewel  min  Emille, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey. 
For  love  of  God,  and  herkeneth  what  I  sey. 

I  have  here  with  my  cosin  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soul^  gie, 
To  speken  of  a  servant  proprely. 
With  alld  circumstance  trewely. 
That  is  to  sayn,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthcde. 
Wisdom,  humblesse,  estat,  and  high  kinrede^ 
Fredoro,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art. 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  sould  part. 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  non 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shal  ben  a  wif, 
Foryete  not  Palamon,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speech  faill^  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  death,  which  had  him.  ovemome. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armds  two. 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
<xan  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth ; ' 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fail  led  his  breth. 
But  on  his  ladle  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
His  last^  word  was :  Mercy,  Emilie  ! 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wcnte  ther^ 
As  1  came  never  I  cannot  tellen  wher. 
Therefore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divimstre ; 
Of  soules  find  I  not  in  this  registre. 
Ne  me  lust  not  th*  opinions  to  telle 
Of  hem,  though  that  they  writen  wher  they  dwelle. 
Arcite  is  cold,  ther  Mars  his  sonl^  gie. 
Now  wol  I  speken  forth  of  Emilie. 

Shright  Emilie,  and  houleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  toke  anon 
Swouning,  and  bare  hire  from  the  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day. 
To  tellen  how  she  wep  both  even  and  morwe  ? 
For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  haven  swiche  sorwe. 
Whan  that  hir  housbondes  ben  fro  hem  ago. 
That  for  the  mor^  part  they  sorwen  so, 
'    Or  elles  fallen  in  swiche  maladie. 
That  attfe  laste  certainly  they  die. 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  years 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Theban: 
For  him  ther  wepeth  hothd  child  and  man  : 
So  gret  a  weping  was  there  non  certain. 
When  Hector  was  jbronght,  idl  fresh  yslain 
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To  Troy :  alas !  the  pitee  that  was  there, 
Cratching  of  chek^,  rending  eke  of  here. 
Why  woldest  thou  be  ded  ?  the  women  en». 
And  haddeat  gold  enough,  and  Emilie. 
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The  death  of  Arcite  is  one  of  the 
scenes  for  which  the  admirers  of 
Chaucer  feel  themselves  entitled  to 
claim,  that  it  shall  be  judged  in  com> 
parison  with  analogous  passages  of 
the  poets  that  stand  highest  in  the  re- 
nown of  natural  and  pathetic  delinea- 
tion. The  dying  words  of  the  hero  are 
as  proper  as  if  either  great  classical 
master  of  epic  propriety — the  Chian 
or  the  Mantuan — had  left  them  to  us. 
They  are  thoroughly  sad,  thoroughly 
loving,  and  supremely  magnanimous. 
They  have  a  perfect  simplicity  of 
purpose.  They  take  the  last  leave  of 
his  Emelie  ;  and  they  find  for  her,  if 
ever  she  shall  choose  to  put  off  her 
approaching  estate  of  unwedded  wi- 
dowhood, a  fit  husband.  They  have 
answerable  simplicity  of  sentiment  and 
of  language.  He  is  unable  to  utter 
any  particle  of  the  pain  which  he  feels 
in  quitting  her ;  but  since  the  service 
which  living  he  pays  her,  draws  to  an 
end,  he  pledges  to  her  in  the  world 
whither  he  is  going,  the  constant  love- 
fealty  of  his  disembodied  spirit.  He 
recalls  to  her,  with  a  word  only,  the 
long  love-torments  he  has  endured  for 
her,  exchanged,  in  the  hour  when  they 
should  have  been  crowned  with  pos- 
session, for  the  pains  of  death.  He 
heaps  endearing  names  upon  her.  He 
glances  at  the  vanity  of  human  wishes 
imaged  in  himself,  and  he  bids  her 
farewell.  That  is  his  first  heart-of- 
fering towards  herself.  Can  a  death- 
severed  heart's  elocution  be  imitated 


more  aptly,  more  tonchingly?  He 
then  turns  to  praising  his  rival.  The 
jealousy,  which  had  so  long  been 
the  madness  of  both,  filling  the  two 
kindred,  brotherly,  once-f^ectionate 
bosoms  with  hate,  has,  in  his,  melted 
away  with  life,  thence  melting  away ; 
and  Arcite,  with  his  last  intelligible 
breath,  describes  Palamon  briefly, 
point  by  point,  as  lie  knew  him  w^hen 
he  best  loved  him.  He  does  not  im- 
plore Emelie  to  remain  for  his  sake 
single.  He  does  not  pretend,  if  she 
shall  marry,  to  govern  her  choice ; 
but  he  simply  requests  her,  if  the  sea- 
son shall  ever  arrive  of  such  a  choice, 
that  she  will  not  "  forget  Palamon." 
But  the  death-frost  creeps  on — his 
eyes  darken — and  the  suspiration 
which  finally  wafts  the  soul  from  the 
body,  beseeches  the  favour  of  her, 
only  to  earn  whose  favour  he  lived, 
and  with  earning  whose  favour  he 
dies.  Her  name  leaves  his  lips  last. 
Could  Shakspeare  have  helped  Chau- 
cer y  The  whole  speech  is  admirably 
direct  and  short.  We  shall  presently 
have  to  deal  with  one  from  the  same 
poem,  which  wants  that  virtue. 

The  clamorous  outbreak  that  fol- 
lows, first  of  the  private,  and,  super- 
vening upon  that,  of  the  public  grief, 
if  not  altogether  couched  in  Homeric 
phraseology  or  numbers,  has  an  air, 
however,  of  the  Homeric  painting. 
But,  indeed,  neither  is  the  language 
deficient  in  fanciful  significaucy,  nor 
the  measure  in  good  old  melody. 


Drtdeic* 

No  language  can  express  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  I  fcelj  and  suffc^r  in  my  heart. 
For  yoi^  whom  best  1  love  and  value  most : 
But  to  your  service  X  bequeath  my  ghost ; 
Which,  from  this  mortal  body  when  untied. 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side ; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offen^y 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend. 
How  I  have  loved — excuse  my  faltering  tongueJ 
My  spirit*s  feeble  and  ray  piuns  are  strong : 
This  I  may  say  I  only  grieve  to  die, 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily. 
To  die  when  heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power! 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour. 
What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  glvc^ 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  five  ? 
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Vain  men,  how  yanishing  a  bliss  we  craye. 

Now  warm  in  loye,  now  withering  in  the  graye  ! 

Never,  O  neyer  more  to  see  the  sun  ! 

Still  dark,  in  a  damp  yault,  and  still  alone  ! 

This  fate  is  common ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 

Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  blea8*d,  before  my  death. 

Farewell !  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 

'Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms : 

This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign ; 

Ah,  could  I  live !  but  while  I  liye  'tb  mine. 

I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embraced. 

Am  pleased  to  die ;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last. 

Ah,  my  sweet  foe !  for  you,  and  you  alone,  "] 

I  broke  my  faith  with  injured  Palamon : 

But  love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds ; 

Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  hare  no  bounds. 

And  much  I  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  life  prolong* 

I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong ; 

For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within. 

Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 

With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life. 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  g^ty  of  the  strife ; 

Nor  I,  but  as  I  loved ;  yet  idl  combined. 

Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind ; 

And  his  concurrent  flame  that  blew  my  fire ; 

For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 

He  had  a  moment's  right,  in  point  of  time ; 

Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right ; 

Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deserving  knight,  ,  , 

For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood. 

Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  comprised  in  good ; 

So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon. 

He  loves  you,  too,  with  such  a  holy  fire, 

As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire ; 

Our  vow*d  a£Pections  both  have  often  tried. 

Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 

Then,  by  my  love  s  inviolable  band. 

By  my  long-suffering,  and  my  short  command. 

If  e*er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone. 

Have  pity  on  the  faithfhl  Palamon. 

This  was  his  last ;  for  Death  came  on  amain. 
And  exercised  below  his  iron  reign. 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes ; 
Sense  fled  before  him,  what  he  toucnd  he  froze : 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  less  and  less  of  En^y  he  saw ; 
So,  speechless  for  a  little  space  he  lay ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  8igh*d  his  soul  AWftj. 
But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state : 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstratiye ; 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree. 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly,  then,  is  sure  the  best; 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest 
The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go. 
Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they  know.  *  • 

In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears ; 
Silent  he  wept,  ashamed  to  show  his  tears. 
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Emilia  nhrick'd  but  once ;  and  then,  oppressed 

With  sorrow^  sunk  upon  her  lorer's  breast : 

Till  Thesens  in  his  arms  conyey'd,  with  care, 

"Bbs  from  so  sad  a  sight  the  swooning  fair. 

Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ; 

111  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate, 

When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state : 

But,  like  a  low- hung  cloudy  it  rains  so  fasty 

That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  clumot  last. 

The  face  of  things  is  changed,  and  Athens  now. 

That  laugh*d  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of  woe : 

Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state. 

With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 

Nor  greater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 

For  Hector's  death,  but  Hector  wak  not  then. 

Old  men  with  Hust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair; 

The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they  tear : 

Why  wouldst  thou  go,  (with  one  consent  they  cry,) 

When  thou  hadst  gold  enough,  and  Emily  ? 
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Dryden,  yon  observe,  exhibits  va- 
riouB  changes.  Are  they  for  the  bet- 
ter or  the  worse  ?  In  the  first  place, 
he  introdnces  a  new  motive  into  the 
conduct  of  Arcite — remorse  of  con- 
science. When  fate  has  declared 
agabist  him,  and  he  finds  that  he  can- 
not enjoj  the  possession  of  the  prize 
which  be  has  wrongfolly  won,  his 
eyes  open  npon  his  own  injnstice,  and 
he  admowledges  the  prior  right  of 
Palamon,  who  first  had  seen  Emille. 

Does  this  innovation  make  good 
an  ethical  want  in  the  rough  and  un- 
schooled original  ?  Or  does  it  perplex 
the  old  heroic  simplicity  with  a  mo- 
dem and  needless  refinement?  By 
right  of  aims,  by  gift  of  the  king,  with 
her  own.  gentle  consent,  Emelie  was 
Arcite's.  Death  unsinews  the  hand 
that  held  her  against  the  world.  Let 
a  few  winged  moments  fleet,  and  she  is 
his  no  more.  He  bows,  conquered  by 
all-conquering,  alone  unconquerable 
necessity.  His  love,  which  bad  vic- 
toriously expelled  his  cousin's  from 
the  field  of  debate,  he  carries  with 
him  to  the  melancholy  Plutonic  king- 
dom, and  leaves  the  field  of  debate 
still— Palamon  victor,  and  Emelie 
free.  Really  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing not  only  simpler  in  art,  but 
more  pathetic,  and  even  morally 
greater,  in  the  humble  submission  of 
the  fierce  and  giant-like  spirit  to  in- 
evitable decree — ^in  the  spontaneous 
return  of  the  pristine  firatemal  appre- 
ciation when  death  withdraws  the  dis- 
turbing force  of  rivalry— and  in  his 
Yoluniuily  appointing,  so  far  as  he 
Tentures  to  appoint,  his  brother  in 


arms  and  his  bride  to  each  other's 
happiness — than  in  the  inventive  dis- 
play of  a  compunction  for  which,  as 
the  world  goes,  there  appears  to  be 
positively  no  use,  and  hardly  dear 
room.  Loftily  viewing  the  case,  a 
wrong  had  been  intended  by  Arcite  to 
Palamon,  but  no  wrong  done.  He  has 
been  twice  hacked  and  hewed  a  little 
— that  is  all ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  has  been  robbed  of  her  who  would 
not  have  been  his.  Indeed,  the  cur- 
rent of  destiny  has  so  run,  that  the 
quarrel  of  the  two  noble  kinsmen  has 
brought,  as  apparently  it  alone  could 
bring,  the  survivor  to  wedlock  with 
his  beloved.  We  suspect,  then,  that 
the  attribution  of  the  motive  is  equal- 
ly modem  with  the  style  of  the  not 
ill-contrived  witticism  which  accom- 
panies the  first  mention  of  it—* 

^*  Conscience,  that  of  all  physick  works 

the  last, 
Caused  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste." 

But  that  which,  upon  the  general 
comparison  of  the  two  speeches,  prin- 
cipally strikes  us,  is  the  ^at  expan- 
sion,  by  the  multiplying  of  the 
thoughts  to  which  expression  is  given, 
by  Dryden.  With  old  Geoffrey,  the 
weight  of  death  seems  actually  to  lie 
upon  the  tongue  that  speaks  in  few 
interrupted  accents.  Dryden^s  Mori- 
bund runs  on,  quite  at  his  ease,  in 
eloquent  disquisition.  Another  unsa- 
tisfactory difference  is  the  disappear- 
ing of  that  distinct,  commanding  pur- 
pose or  plan,  and  the  due  proportion 
observea  upon  in  the  original.  That 
mere  deaving  desire  to  £melie,  fdt 
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through  the  first  half  in  ward  after^md 
gashing  up  finom  a  heart  in  wfaiefa  life, 
but  Dot  love,  ebbs,  gets  bewildered  in 
the  modem  version  among  ex|)iicati«Mi9 
of  the  befallen  nnhappiness,  and  lost  in 
a  sort  of  argumentative  lamentation. 
And  do  but  just  look  bow  that  ^*  In 
his  cold^  grave,"  the  only  word,  one 
may  say,  in  the  whole  allocution  which 
does  not  expressly  appertain  to  £me- 
lie,  and  yet  half  belongs  to  her  by 
contrast — is  extended,  in  Dryden,  as 
If  upon  recollection  6f  Claudio^s  com- 
plaint in  ^^  Measure  for  Measure,"  un- 
til, like  that  complaint^  it  becomes 
selfish. 

But  there  is  small  pleasure  in  pick- 
ing out  the  poetical  misses  of  John 
Dryden.    It  was  to  be  foreseen  that 

-  he  would  be  worsted  in  this  place  of 
the  competition;  for  the  pathetic  was 

'  not  hvAforte^  and  was  Cbaocef*s.  So, 
too,  instead  of  the  summary  and  con- 
cise commendation   of  his   happier 

'  cousin  to  die  future  regard  of  the 
bereared  bride,  so  touching  in  Chan- 

*  cer,  there  comes  in,  provoked  by  that 
unlucky  repentance,  an  expatiating 
and  arguing  review  of  the  now  extinct 

'  quarrel,  showing  a  liberty  and  vigour 

'  of  thought  that  agree  111  with  the 
threatening  cloud  of  dissolution,  and 

,  somewhat  overlay  and  encumber  the 
proper  business  to  which  the  dying 
man  has  now  turned  hloisclf^made 

'  Imperative  by  the  occasion— the  formal 
and  energetic  eulogy  on  Falamon. 
"Ilie  praise,  however,  is  bestowed  at 

'  fast,  and  handsomely. 

Have  we,  think  ye,  gentte  lovers  of 
Chanoer,  j*ightly  understood  the  pos- 
sibly somewhat  obscure  intention  of 
the  two  vefiaes  at  tha  beginning  of  our 
extract— 

'  *'  But  I  bequethe  tbe  ssrvice  of  my  gost 
,    To  you?"      - 

We  have  accepted  "  service  "  in  the 
'  sense  which,  agreeably  to  our  erudi- 
iaon,  it  eminently  holds  in  the  old 
'  love- vocabulary — homage,  devotion, 
*LovB ;  the  pure  and  entire  dedication 
*by  the  lorer  of  his  whole  being  to  his 
%dy.    In    this  meaning,   the  heart 

*  continually  itrves^  if  there  should  be 
'no  opportunity  of  rendering  any  nse- 
*fdl  omees.  You  will  see  that  Dryden 
lias  taken  the  word,  in  what  strikes 
.ns  as  an  inferior  sense — namely,  a^^- 
able  service  j  but  then-  his  verses  are 


esquifllte.  And  whiy,  gentle  lovers  of 
Chaucer,  why  think  ye  does  the  expir- 
ing Arcite,  at  that  particular  juncture 
of  his  address^  erave  of  hisheart'sqneen 
'  softly  to  take  him  in  her  arms?  Is  it 
not  that  he  is  then  about  pouring  out 
into  her  ear  his  dying,  design  for  her 
happiness?  Received  so,  themovement 
has  great  originality  ahd  an  infinite 
beauty.  His  heart  yearns  the  more 
towards  her  as  he  is  on  tiie  point  of 
giving  utterafice  to  his  generens  pro- 
posaL  He  will,  by  that  act  of  love 
upon  her  part,  and  that  mutual  atti- 
tude of  <love,  deepen  the  solemnity, 
truth,  power,  impression  of  his  unex- 
pected request.  Will  he  perchance, 
too,  approach  her  epr  to  his  voice, 
that  grows  weaker  and  weaker? 

The  two  verses  iqipear  by  thdr 
wordhag  to  intimate  sooH^hing  ISks  all 
this. 

''And  so£td  take  me  in  your 

twey. 
For  love  of  God,  and  hfrkmdk 

ST  Chaucer  had  any  saeh  meaning;  it 
vanishes  wh(rily  in  Diyden's 

On  re-surveying  the  matter  at 
we  foel  the  more  ihirt  the 
over  of  Emelie  fiom  the  dead  Arate 
to  the  living  Palanon*,  In  Ch»ioe»v  is 
by  much  more  poetical  when  viewed 
as  the  voluntary  concesden  and  fgX 
of  the  now  fhlly  heroic  Arcite,  tfam 
as,  in  Dryden,  the  recovered  rigbt  ef 
the  fortunate  survivor.  However,  tl» 
speech,  as  Dryden  has  it,  is  vigoro«B, 
numerous,  spirited,  eloquent,  tooebed 
with  poetry,  and  might  please  yen 
very  well,  did  yon  not  eompnre  it 
with  the  singular  trulii,  foding,  ft- 
ness  of  Chaucer's — ^that  unpar^Med 
picture  of  a  manly,  sorely-wnmg, 
lovin^y-provident  spuit  upon  its  bed 
ef  untunely  death. 

The  process  of  dying  has  been 
considerately  delhieated  by  Chaooer. 
Death  creeps  from  the  foet  upwaHs 
to  the  breast— it  creeps  up  and  pos- 
sesses the  arms.  Bnt  the  intdleet 
which  dwelled  in  the  heart  'gan  Ml 
'  only  when  the  veiy  heart  USti  dent fc. 
Then  dimness  f&ll  upon  the  eyes,  and 
the  breath  faltered.  One  more  look 
" — one  more  word — and  the  spirit 
forsaken  its  tenement.  Dryden 
nilijBes  all  this  pavtienlartcy-'i 
ther^  greatly  errsL     Bat  the  Mt 
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four  flowing  verses  of  t|ie  deathoscene 
are  in  his  more  inspired  maimer,  a(ul 
must  be  held  good  for  redeeming  a 
multitnde  of  peccadillos  and  some 
graver  transgressions.  Bead  them 
over  again — 

''Tet  could  he  not  his  closing   eyes 

withdraw. 
Though  less  and  leas  of  Emily  he  saw ;' 
S0|  speechless  for  a  little  space  he  lay  ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and 

sigh'd  his  soul  away.!' 

When  years  rolling  have  in  ft  man- 
ner exhausted  the  tears  due  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  heroic  Arcite, 
a  parliament,  held  upon  matters  of 
public  interest,  gives  occasion  to 
Theseus  of  requiring  the  attendance 
of  Palamon  from  Thebes  to  Athens^ 
The  benign  monarch,  however,  is 
revolving  affairs  of  nearer  and 
more  private  concern.  The  nation- 
al council  is  assembled;  Palamon 
is  in  his  place,  and  Emelie  has  been 
called  into  presence.  His  majesty 
puts  on  a  very  serious  countenance, 
fixes  his  eyes,  heaves  a  sigh,  and  be- 
gins unburthening  his  bosom  of  its 
concealed  purposes.  He  **  begins  from 
the  beginning  "  in  this  fashion : — 

"  When  the  First  Mover  established 
the  great  chtun  of  love,  in  which  be 
bound  the  four  elements',  the  mighty 
ordering  proceeded  of  high  wisdom. 
The  same  author,  himself  inaccessible 
to  alteration,  has  appointed  to  all  na- 
tural things  the  law  of  transiency  and 
succession.  The  kinds  endure ;  the 
individuals  pass  away.  Nature  ex- 
amples us  with  decay.  Trees,  rivers, 
mighty  towns,  wax  and  wane — much 
more  we.  All  must  die — ^thc  great  and 


thasmall:  and  the  wish  to  live  is  an 
impiety^  Better  it  is  to  fall  in  the  pride 
of  strength  and  in  the  splendour  of 
renown,  than  to  droop  through  long 
years  into  the  grave ;  and  the  friend 
who  sorvives  should  rejoice  in  his 
fnend^s  happy  and  honourable  depar- 
ture. Wherefore,  then,  shall  we  longer 
mourn  ferArcitc?^  This  is  the  copious 
preamble.  The  conclusion  is  more 
briefly  dispatched.  Emelie  must  ac- 
cept the  hand  of  her  faithful  servant 
Palamon.  He  wants  no  persuasion ; 
and  the  knot  of  matrimony  happily 
ties  up  at  last  their  destinies,  wishes, 
and  expectations,  whlckthe  Tale  in  its 
progress  has  spun. 

The  royal  harangue  is  long;  and 
marked,  doubtless,  with  a  sort  of  ar- 
tificial solemnity.  However,  it  has  a 
deliberative  statelmess  and  a  certain 
monaiishal  tone.  We  do  not  now,  in  the 
Speeches  from  the  Throne,  begin  regu- 
larly from  the  Creation — ^but  that  is  a 
refinement.  There  has  been  eloquence 
of  which  Chaoeer's  deep  display  of 
phtloiopby  and  high  deduction  of  ar- 
gument is  no  ill-coBoeived  represen- 
tation. There  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
earthly  king*s  grounding-  his  counsels 
in  those  of  the  heavenly  King ;  and  in 
his  blending  his  own  particular  act 
of  exerted  kingly  sway  into  the  gene- 
ral system  of  things  m  the  universe. 
The  turn  from  the  somewhat  magni- 
loquent dissertation  to  the  parties  im- 
mediately interested — the  gentle  dis- 
posing, between  injunction  and  per- 
suasion, of  Emelie's  will,  and  the  frank 
call  upon  Palamon  to  oome  forward 
and  take  possession  of  his  happiness, 
ai^  natural^  princely,  and  full  of  dra- 
matic grace.    Thus,— 


Chaucer. 
Lo  the  oke  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 
Fro  the  time  that  it  i^inneth  first  to  springs 
And  hath  so  long  a  liff  as  ye  may  see. 
Yet  at  the  last^  wasted  is  the  tree. 
Considereth  eke,  how  that  the  hard^  stone 
Under  our  feet,  on  which  we  trede  and  gon^ 
It  wasteth  as  it  lieth  by  the  way; 
The  broc'fc  river  some  time  waxeth  dry ; 
The  gretd  toun^s  see  we  wane  and  wendc ; 
Then  may  ye  see  ihat  all  thinors  hath  an  end. 
Of  man  and  wonoan  see  we  wel  also. 
That  nedis  fn  on  of  the  terroes  two, 
That  is  to  sayn,  in  youth  or  elles  age. 
He  mote  be'ded,  the  kin]^  as  ^hall  a  page; 
Som  on  his  bed,  some  On  the  depe  see, 
Som  in  the  largi  field,  as  ye  may  see ; 
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Ther  helpeth  nooghty  all  goth  that  llk^  wey ; 

Than  may  I  say  that  aU%  things  mote  dey. 

What  nuuLeth  this  but  Jupiter  the  king  ? 

The  which  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alU  thing,  # 

Converting  all%  nnto  his  propre  will. 

From  which  it  is  derived,  soth  to  telle. 

And  her^  againes  no  creature  on  live 

Of  no  degree  availeth  for  to  strive.  * 

Then  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

To  maken  virtue  of  necessite/ 

And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  not  eschewe. 

And  namMy  that  to  us  all  is  dewe. 

And  who  so  grutcheth  ought,  he  doth  folie. 

And  rebel  is  to  lum  that  all  may  gie. 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 

To  dien  in  his  excellence  and  flour, 

Whan  he  is  sikcr  of  his  good^  name. 

Than  hath  he  don  his  friend,  ne  him,  no  shame  ; 

And  glader  ought  his  friend  been  of  hb  deth 

Whan  with  honour  is  yelden  up  his  breath, 

Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ; 

For  all  foryetten  is  his  vassalag^ 

Than  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame. 

To  dien  whan  a  man  is  best  of  name. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wiHulnesse. 

Why  gmtchen  we  f    Why  have  we  heavinessc. 

That  good  Arcite,  of  chivalry  the  flour. 

Departed  is,  with  datee  and  honour. 

Out  of  this  fottl^  prison  of  this  lif  ? 

Why  grutchen  here  his  cosin  and  his  wif 

Of  his  welfare,  that  loven  him  so  wcl  ? 

Can  he  hem  thank  ?    Nay,  God  wot,  never  a  del. 

That  both  his  soul^  and  eke  himself  offend. 

And  yet  they  mow  hir  lustres  not  amend. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  longi  serie, 
But  after  sorwe  I  rede  us  to  be  merie. 
And  thanken  Jupiter  of  all  his  grace. 
And  er  that  we  departen  from  this  place, 
I  redh  that  we  make  of  sorwes  two 

0  parflt  joy^  lasting  overmo ; 

And  loketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  is  herein, 
Ther  wol  I  firste  amenden  and  begin. 

Sister  (quod  he)  this  is  my  full  assent^ 
With  all  the  avis  here  of  my  parlement. 
That  gentil  Palamon,  your  owen  knigh^ 
That  serveth  you  with  will,  and  herte  and  might. 
And  ever  hath  done,  sin  ye  first  him  knew. 
That  ye  shall  of  your  grace  upon  him  vew. 
And  taken  him  for  husbond  and  for  lord : 
Lene  me  your  hand,  for  this  is  cure  accord. 

Let  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitec. 
He  is  a  kingi's  brother's  sone  pardee. 
And  though  he  were  a  poui  h  tMu:helere, 
Sin  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  yerei 
And  had  for  you  so  gret  adversitie. 
It  mosti  ben  considered,  leveth  me. 
For  gentil  mercy  oweth  to  passen  right. 

Then  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight : 

1  trow  ther  nedeth  little  scrmoning 
To  maken  you  assenten  to  this  thing. 
Cometh  ner,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  bond. 

Betwizen  hem  was  xnaked  anon  the  bond, 
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That  highte  matrimoine  or  mariage. 

By  all  the  condeil  of  the  baronage. 

And  thus  with  all^  blisse  and  melodie 

Hath  Palamon  y  wedded  Emilie. 

And  God,  that  all  this  wid^  world  hath  wrought. 

Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dere  ybought. 

.For  now  is  Palamon  in  all^  wele, 

Living  in  blisse,  in  riehisse,  and  in  hele. 

And  £molie  him  loveth  so  tendrely, 

And  he  hire  serveth  all  so  gentilly. 

That  never  was  ther  no  word  hem  betwene 

Of  jalousie,  ne  of  non  other  tene. 

Thus  endeth  Palamon  and  Emilie, 
And  God  save  all  this  fayre  compagnic. 
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The  whole  oration  is  rendered  by 
Dryden   with    zealons   diligence   in 
bringing  oat  the  sense  into  further 
effect,  and  with  a  magnificent  sweep 
of  composition.   If  thei*e  is  in  the  fine 
original  any  thing  felt  as  a  little  too 
stimy  formal,  this  impression  is  wholly 
obliterated  or  lost  in  the  streaming 
poetry  of  the  translator.  Dryden  may 
not,  on  his  own  score,  have  been  much 
of  a  philosopher;  but  he  handles  a 
philosophical  thought  in  verse  with  a 
dexterity  that  is  entirely  his  own. 
The  sharpness  and  swiftness  of  intel- 
lectnal  power  concurring  in  him,  join 
ao  much  ease  with  so  much  brevity, 
that  the  poetical  vein  flows  on  un- 
hindered, even  when  involved  with 
metaphysical  notions  and  with  scho- 
lastic recollections.    The  comparison 
of  the  following  noble  strain  with  the 
original  now  quoted,  decisively  and 
successfully  shows  the  character  of  an 
embellishing  transformation,  which  we 
have  all  along  attributed  to  Dryden's 
treatment  of  Chaucer.  The  full  thought 
of  the  original  is  often  but  as  the-secd 
of  thought  to  the  version,  or  at  least 
the  ungrown  plant  of  the  one  throws 
ont  the  luxuriance  and  majesty  of 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  branches  in  the 
other.    The  growth  and  decay  of  the 
oak  in  the  two,  and  still  more  of  the 
haroan  being,  are  marked  instances. 
Dryden  does  not  himself  acknowledge 
the  bold  license  which  he  has  used  in 
regenerating;   he  does  himself  less 
than  justice.    The  worth  of  his  work 


is  not  the  giving  to  modem  England 
Jier  ancient  poet,  without  the  trouble 
of  acquiring  his  language,  or  of  learn- 
ing to  sympathize  with  his  manner.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  If  that  were  au 
enterprise  which  there  is  no  accom- 
plishing. Rightly  to  speak,  it  was 
not  Dryden's.  He  really  undertook, 
from  a  great  old  poem  lying  before 
him,  to  write  a  great  modem  poem, 
which  he  has  done ;  and  in  the  new 
Knight^s  Tale,  wo  see  Dryden,  the 
great  poet — ^we  do  not  see  Chaucer, 
the  greater  poet.  But  we  see  in  It 
presumptive  proof  that  the  old  poein 
worked  from  was  great  and  interesting ; 
and  we  must  be  lazy  and  unprofitable 
students  if  we  do  not,  from  the  proud 
and  splendid  modernization,  derive  a 
yearning  and  a  craving  towards  thu 
nnknowu  simple  antique.  Unknown 
to  us,  in  our  first  studies,  as  we  read 
upward  from  our  own  day  into  the 
past  glories  of  our  vernacular  litera- 
ture ;  but  which,  when,  with  gradually 
mounting  courage,  endeavour,  and 
acquirement,  we  have  made  our  way 
up  so  far,  we  find 

"  Worthy  to  hare  not  remain*d  so  long 
unknown." 

So,  Dryden  has  done  honour  and  ren- 
dered service  to  his  mighty  prede- 
cessor— traer  honour  and  better  ser- 
vice— not  by  superseding,  but  by  guid- 
ing and  impelling  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  old  Knight's  Tale. 


DmTDsv. 

The  monarch  oak^  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays. 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays : 
So  w^ears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 
And  tovnis  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet ; 
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So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie. 
Forsaken  of  their  springs,  and  leave  their  channels  dry : 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat ; 
Then  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  sheD, 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  3 
'    Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  his  own  began ; 
Retchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone. 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne ; 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 
Some  thus,  but  thousands  more,  in  flower  of  age. 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  Utter  stage. 
Sank  in  the  first,  in  battle  tome  are  slain. 
And  others  whelmed  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  ? 
Then  *tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain*d  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity ; 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain ; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain  ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright^ 
"Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 
But  served  our  friends,  and  well  secured  our  £une^ 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close. 
And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  dispose. 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief; 
Enjoying,  while  we  live,  the  present  hour. 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 
Then  round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should  mn. 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won ; 
While  the  malicious  world,  with  envious  tears. 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead. 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 
With  grief  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  deplored, 
From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restored. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsman  or  his  wife, 
Coidd  tears  recal  him  into  wretched  life  ? 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is  lost; 
And  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghost. 
What  then  remains,  bat  after  past  annoy. 
To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy ; 
To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  give. 
Possess  our  souls,  and  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 
And  in  one  point  the  extremes  of  grief  to  join;. 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renew*d. 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propose,  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily ; 
For  which  already  I  have  g^n*d  the  assoit 
Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament. 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight. 
And  well  deserved,  had  fortune  done  him  right; 
'Tis  time  tor  mend  her  ^ult>  since  Emily, 
B^  Arcite*s  death,  from  former  vows  is  free.r*-> 
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If  you,  fair  sister,  mtifjr  the  accord, 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your  lordy 
'Tis  no  dishonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race ; 
And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  paiit> 
From  grateful  souU,  exact  reward  at  last. 
Pity  is  heaven*s  and  your's ;  nor  can  she  find 
A  tiurone  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind.^ 

He  said :  she  blush*d ;  and,  as  o*erawcd  by  mighty 
Seem*d  to  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight. 
Then,  turning  to  the  Theban,  thus  he  said  :>— 
Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command : 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  gave  £miUa*s  hand. 
Smiled  Venus  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight ; 
And  bless*d,  with  nuptial  bliss,  the  sweet  kborioos  nig^t. 
Eros  and  Anteros,  on  either  side. 
One  fired  the  bridegproom,  and  one  warm*d  the  bride ; 
And  long-attending  Hymen,  from  above, 
Shower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 
All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life. 
No  day  discolour *d  with  domestic  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believed. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceived. 
T^us  Heaven,  beyond  the  compass  of  his  thought, 
Sent  him  the  blessing  he^o  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  Queen  of  Love  long  duty  bless, 
And  all  tme  lovers  find  the  same  success. 
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The  time  is  come  in  which  a  ctiri- 
ens  and  instructive  chapter  in  English 
criticism — a  long  one  too,  possibly — 
mi^t  be  written  on  the  Yersificatlou 
of  Chancer,  and  upon  the  history  of 
opinions  respecting  it.    Tyrwhitt  laid 
the  basis,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ctrnter- 
bwy  Taks — ^the  only  work  of  the  an- 
cestral poet  that  can  yet  fau'ly  be  said 
to  have  found  an  editor — by  a  text, 
of  which   the    admirable   diligence, 
fidelity,  skill,  and  sound  discretion, 
wrung  energetic  and  unqualified  praise 
from  the  illaudatory  pen  of  Eitson. 
But  the  Grammar  of  Chaucer  has  yet 
to  be  fully  drawn  out.    The  profound 
labours  of  the  continental  scholars,  late 
or  living,  on  the  language  that  was 
.'Immediate  mother  to  our  own,  the 
Anglo7Saxon,  makes  that  which  was 
in  'fyiwhitt's  day  a  thing  impossible  to 
4)edone,  now  almost  an  easy  adventure. 
Accomplished,  it  would  at  once  consi- 
derably rectify  even  Tyrwhitt's  text. 
The  Rules  of  the  Verse,  which  are 
many,  and  evince  a  systematic  and 
cantiotts  framing,  no  less  than  a  sen- 
sitive musical  ear  in  the  patriarch, 
would  follow  of  themselves.    In  the 
-mean  time,  a  few  observations,  for 
/which  the  materials  lie  at  hand,  ore 


called  for  in  this  place,  by  the  colli- 
sion of  the  two  great  names,  Chaucer 
and  Dryden.    Drjden  says — 

"  The  verso  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is 
not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the 
eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  com- 
mends, it  was  auribus  isHus  temporit 
CLCCommodata,  They  who  lived  with 
him,  and  some  time  after  him,  tliought 
it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so,  even  ia 
our  judgment,if  compared  with  the  nnm« 
hers  of  Lidgate  and  Gower,  his  eontem^ 
poraries : — there  is  the  rudesweetncsaof 
a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and 
pleasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is  true» 
I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  who  published 
the  last  edition  of  him;  for  he  would 
nuke  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears^ 
and  that  there  were  really  ten  syllables 
in  a  verse  where  we  find  but  nine ;  but 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it 
is  so  gross  and  obvious  an  error,  that 
common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every 
thing  but  matters  of  faith  and  revela* 
tion)  must  convince  the  reader  that 
equality  of  numbers,  in  every  verse 
which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not 
known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chau- 
cer's age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  some  thousands  of  his  versea 
which  arc  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot» 
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and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which 
no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise. 
We  can  only  sajr,  that  he  lived  in  the 
infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing 
is  brought  to  perfection  at  first  We 
must  be  children  before  we  grow  men. 
There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process 
of  time  a  Lucilius  and  a  Lucretiosi 
before  Virgil  and  Horace;  even  after 
Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  %  Har- 
rington, a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and 
Deuham  were  in  being ;  and  onr  num- 
bers were  in  their  noi^e  till  these  last 
appeared." 

Strange  to  say,  by  the  changing 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  there 
grew  with  time  upon  the  minds  of 
men  a  doubt,  whether  or  no  the 
Father  of  our  Poetry  uTolecerce/  The 
tone  of  Dryden,  in  the  above  passage, 
when  animadverting  upon  Speght, 
shows  that  that  editor,  in  standing  up 
for  ten  syllables,  put  forth  an  unusual 
opinion ;  whilst  the  poet,  in  alleging 
the  deficiency,  manifestly  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  the  antique  versifica- 
tion that  had  become  current  in  the 
TTorld.  He  taxes  Chaucer,  it  will  be 
observed,  .with  going  wrong  on  the 
side  of  deficiency,  not  of  excess ;  nor 
does  he  blame  the  interchange  even 
of  deficiency  and  excess,  as  if  the 
syllables  were  often  nine  and  often 
eleven.  His  words  leave  no  room  for 
misconception  of  their  meaning.  They 
are  as  definite  as  language  can  supply. 
*^  Thousands  of  the  verses  are  lame 
for  want  of  half  a  foot,  or  of  a  whole 
one."  In  this  sense,  then,  he  intends : 
*^  That  equality  of  numbers,  in  every 
verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised 
in  Chaucer's  age." 

But  as  Dryden  has  been  severely 
taken  to  task  by  some  insignificant 
writers  of  our  day  for  the  above  pas- 
sage, let  us,  not  for  his  vindication, 
but  excuse,  take  a  moment's  glance 
at  Speght's  edition  (1602,)  which,  in 
Dry<l€n's  day,  was  in  high  esteem, 
and  had  been  at  first  published  on 
the  recommendation  of  Speght's  "  as- 
sured and  ever-loving  friend,"  the 
illustrious  Francis  Beaumont.  In 
his  preface,  Speght  says — *^  and  his 
verses,  although  m  divers  places  they 
may  seem  to  us  to  stand  of  unequal 
measures,  yet  a  skilful  reader  that 
can  scan  them  in  their  nature,  shall 
find  it  otherwise.     And  if  a  verse 


here  and  there  fal  out  a  Billable  shorter 
or  longer  than  another,  I  rather  aret 
it  to  the  negligence  and  rape  of  Adam 
Scrivener,  that  I  may  speak  as  Chau- 
cer doth,  than  to  any  nnconning  or 
oversight  in  the  Author.  For  how 
fearful  he  was  to  have  his  works  mis- 
written,  or  his  verse  mismeasured, 
may  appear  in  the  end  of  his  fifth 
book  of  Troilus  and  Cresside,  where 
he  writeth  thus : — 

'  And  for  there  is  so  great  diversttie. 
In  English  and  in  writing  of  our  tongue. 
So  pray  i  God,  that  none  miswrite  thee, 
Ne  thee    mbmetre   for    defaat   of 
tongue,*"  &C. 

How  Speght  made  up  the  measure 
to  his  own  satisfaction  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  nor  what  those  methods  of  pro- 
nunciation may  have  been  which  Dry- 
den tried,  and  which  left  some  thou- 
sand verses  deficient  by  half  a  foot, 
or  a  foot. 

But  believing  Speght's  text  to  be 
aecurate,  Dryden  could  not  but  be- 
lieve in  the  artlessness  and  irregu- 
larity of  Chaucer's  versificatioB. 
Speght's  text  is  most  inaccurate,  and 
altogether  undeserving  of  his  own 
very  high  opinion,  thus  expressed  in 
the  Dedication  to  Sir  Bobert  Cecil 
— "  Now,  therefore,  that  both  by  dd 
written  copies,  and  by  Master  William 
Thynn*s  praiseworthy  labours,  I  have 
reformed  the  whole  worke,  whereby 
Chaucer  for  the  most  part  is  restored 
to  his  owne  antiquitie."  In  his 
Chancer,  Dryden  met  every  whent 
such  lines  as  these — 


«» 


«' When  that  April  with  his  shour*  Mta. 

*'  And  small  foules  maken  melodie 
That  slepen  all  night  with  open  ei 

^  It  befell  that  season  on  a  day.** 

''Ready  to  wend  in  my  pilgrimage. 

"  That  toward  Canterbury  would  ri 
The  chambres  and  stables  weren  wide.** 

''  To  tell  you  all  the  condition.^ 

^  Full  worthy  was   he  in  hb  lords 
warre." 

"  Aboven  all  nations  in  Prneew** 
**  For  to  tell  yon  of  his  array." 

We  suspect  that  there  was  ai! 
along  a  lingering  tradition  amojigit 
the  learned  about  the  virtue  of  we 
Mute  £*s.  Yestiges  of  tiie  ua 
cur  in  the  poets  ai  E!iaabetii*8 
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Wallis,  tLc  celebrated  grammarian, 
says,  that  "with  our  early  poets  it 
is  found  that  that  (final)  E  did  or  did 
not  constitute  an  additional  syllable, 
just  as  the  stnicture  of  the  verse  re- 
quired it."  Urr}',  whose  edition  of 
Chaucer  was  published,  not  long  after 
his  death,  in  1721 ,  knows  for  vocal  the 
termination  in  £S,  of  genitive  singular 
and  of  the  plural — also  the  past  tense 
and  participle  in  ED,  which,  however, 
can  hardly  be  thought  much  of,  as  it 
is  a  power  over  one  mute  E  that  we 
retam  in  use  to  this  day.  The  final 
£,  too,  he  marks  for  a  syllable  where 
he  finds  one  wanted,  but  evidently 
without  any  grammatical  reason. 
Urry  was  an  unfortunate  editor. 
Truly  does  Tyrwhitt  say  of  him,  that 
**  his  design  of  restoring  the  metre  of 
Chaucer  by  a  collation  of  MSS.,  was 
as  laudable  as  his  execution  of  it  has 
certainly  been  unsuccessfuL*^  The 
natural  causes  of  this  ill  success  are 
thus  severely  and  distinctly  stated, 
*'The  strange  license  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  indulged  himself,  of 
lengthening  and  shortening  Chaucer's 
words  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
of  even  adding  words  of  his  own, 
without  giving  his  readers  the  least 
notice,  has  msKle  the  text  of  Chaucer 
in  his  edition  by  far  the  worst  that 
was  ever  published.^'  One  is  not  sur- 
prised when  Tyrwhitt,  the  model  of 
a  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  editor,  a 
veTY  pattern  of  temperate,  equitable, 
and  merciful  criticism,  cannot  refrain 
from  closing  his  preface  with  this  ex- 
tinguishing censure  of  his  wilful  pre- 
decessor— "  Mr  Urry's  edition  should 
Bever  be  opened  by  any  one  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  Chaucer.'' 

Morell,  a  scholar,  published  in  1737 
the  Prologue  and  the  Knight's  Tale 
— and  he,  too,  marked  at  need  the 
Mate  E's  in'  his  text,  but  by  what 
Tide  Tyrwhitt  does  not  intimate,  nor 
do  we  now  distinctly  recollect.  He 
conrageonsly  holds  that  the  numbers 
of  Chaucer  "  are  always  musical, 
whether  tiiey  want  or  exceed  the 
complement."  But  that  cannot  well 
be;  for  except  in  very  peculiar  cases — 
snch,  for  example,  as  the  happy  line, 
**•  Ging^ng  in  the  whistling  wind  full 
clear''— if  the  MS.  have  it  so— a  lino 
of  nuie  syllables  only  must  be  a  lame 
one — and  their  frequent  recurrence 
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would  be  the  destruction  of  all 
music. 

Tyrwhitt  urges  the  reason  of  pro- 
nouncing the  final  E ;  namely,  that 
it  remains  to  us  from  a  language  in 
which  it  formed  a  syllable.  So  from 
the  Norman  French  we  haveyac-E, 
ho8t-i&,  chang-iLj  &c.  Tliis  is  basing  the 
matter  on  its  true  ground.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  with  some 
sorrow,  that  this  well-schooled,  clear- 
minded,  and  most  laborious  editor 
did  not  feel  himself  bound,  for  the  be- 
hoof of  his  author,  to  master,  as  far 
as  the  philology  of  the  day  might  have 
enabled  him,  the  Saxon  tongue  itself, 
and  learn  from  the  fountain  what 
might,  and  what  could  not  be — the 
language  of  Chaucer.  Imperfect  as  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  then  was, 
he  would  thus  have  possessed  a  need- 
ful mastery  over  tne  manuscripts, 
upon  which,  as  it  was,  he  wholly  de- 
pended ;  and  he  would  have  been  saved 
from  some  unguarded  philological  as- 
sertions and  whimsical  speculations. 
Wanting  this  guidance,  the  work,  so 
well  executed  as  it  is,  is  a  monument 
only  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  of 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  extra- 
ordinary good  sense.  . 

Upon  any  where  opening  Chaucer^ 
of  the  maoTseemingly  defective  verses^ 
(Dryden^  saying  •  thousands  may 
have  exaggerated  the  number  even  in 
Speght,)  by  far  the  greater  part  will  be 
found  recoverable  to  measure  by.  that 
restitution  of  the  Mute  E  which  we 
since,  too  exclusively  perhaps,  connect 
with  the  name  of  Tyrwhitt.  The  confi- 
dence felt  in  his  text,  however— the 
only  one  upon  which  a  metrical  scho- 
lar dares  work — in  some  sort  justi- 
fies the  honour.  Meanwhile,  this 
metrical  theory,  from  his  time,  has 
been  generally  i*eceived ;  and  the  re- 
nown  of  the  founder  of  our  poetry 
settled  on  all  the  wider  and  firmer 
basis,  when  he  appears  as  the  earliest 
skilled  ai'tificer  of  the  verse  itself— 
the  ten-syllabled  or  now  national 
verse,  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Diyden,  and  Pope. 

One  starts,  therefore,  to  find  a 
name  of  such  dlstmction  as  the  late 
Laureate's  formally  opposed  to  Tyr- 
whitt, and  committed  to  the  opinion 
which  may  seem  to  have  been  Dry- 
den's,  that  the  verse  of  Chaucer  is 
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♦*  rhythmical,  not  metrical."  ^  This 
hardly  self-explicating  distinction  of 
"Dr  Geo.  Fred.  Nott's,  Southcy  in  his 
LUfe  of  Cowper  has  explained  in  set 
^llinns — a  verse  for  which  the  number 
of  beats  or  accents  is  ruled  is  rhyth- 
mical—for  example,  the  verse  of  Cole- 
xfdgc*s  Christabei,    In  that  beautifhl 
poem,  the  verse  is  fixed  at  four  beats 
or   accents,   but   is   free   syllabled, 
liaving  six,  seven,  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen.      Southey    cannot    beUcvo 
that  the  pnident  and  practical  Chau- 
cer would  have  placed  his  verso,  in- 
tended for  general  reception,  in  the 
jeopardy  of  a  reader's  discretion  for 
determining  when  the  verse  required 
the  sounding,  and  when  the  silence, 
of  a  vowel,  by  its  nature  free  to  be 
sounded  or  left  silent,  as  exigency 
might  require.  But  he  misapprehends 
the  proposed  remedy;  and  the  discre- 
tion which  he  su]>poses  is  not  given. 
In  the  two  languages  ft*om  which  oiurs 
is  immediately  derived,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Norm  an -French,  there 
are  found  many  final  syllables,  entirely 
dropped  in  our  pronunciation,  and 
many  of  them  in  our  writing,  but 
which  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  were  all 
still  written,  and  nil  with  the  same 
'vowel  E.     Tlic  metrical  hypothesis, 
to  which  Tyrwliitt's  labours  gave  a 
lustre,  much  heightened  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  studies  abroad  and  at  home  of 
the  present  century,  bears — first,  that 
in  the  language  of  Chaucer's    day 
these  syllables  were  still  audn>le  ;  and 
secondly,  that  Chaucer  consequently 
employed  them  in  his  verse,  like  any 
other  syllables,  with  the  due  metrical 
"  value : — herein  nut,  as  the  Laureate 
thought,  overruling,  but  conforming 
himself   to  the  ust'  of   his   mother 
tongue.    To  this  more  than  plausible 
view,  which,  if  the  late  studies  thathavc 
been  taken  in  the  intelligence  of  Al- 
fhi'd's  speech  had  been  made  in  Tyr- 
whltt's  day,  would  not  have  waited 
till  now  for  its  full  establishment,  no 
objection  has  yet  been  raised  that 
seems  to  deserve  the  slightest  atten- 
tion.   The   Laureato's  vanish    upon 
the  mere  statement.    For  Dr  Nott, 
on  whom  he  triumphantl}*  builds,  and 
whose  proofs  he  seems  to  adopt — he  Ls 
the  weakest  and  most  wrongheaded 
of  all  possible  j)rosers ;  and,  what  is 
more,  his  opinions,  if  they  deserve 
the  name,  dilTer  toto  calo  from  Sou- 
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thej*s.  For  we  have  seen  that  Son- 
they^s  grotmd  of  distinction  is  the 
number  of  syllables  unrestrained  or 
varying,  as  in  Christabd,  Bnt  Xott 
says  repeatedly,  that  the  nnmber  of 
syllables  is  fixed,  namely,  to  ten;  and 
of  the  five  beats  he  says  not  a  word. 

To  extricate  Xott*s  argument  (in 
his  edition  of  Surrey)  from  entangle- 
ment would  not   repay  a   tithe  of 
the  ti-ouble;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  holds  that  as  English  verse,  be- 
fore Chaucer,  was  rhythmical,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Chaucer  all  at  once 
made  it  metrical.    We  answer  first — 
the  question  is  of  a  fact  offering  its 
own  evidence,  not  of  an  anterior  like- 
lihood.  Secondly — Tyrwhltt's  theory 
that  Chaucer,  from  his  intimacv  with 
the  more  advanced  French  and  Italnin 
poetry,  adopted  their  measure,  and 
stamped  art  upon  a  poetry  till  then 
rude  and  helpless,  has  high  natural 
probability,  and  agrees  to  the  vehe- 
ment early  extollings  of  Chancer  as  a 
sovereign  master  of  art.  Thirdly — we 
desire  a  better  proof  and  explanation 
of  the  diffbrence  between  rhvthmical 
and  metrical  verse  than  Dr  i^ott  has 
given,  who  has  placed  some  extracts 
from  these  anterior  poets  at  the  side 
of  some  from  Chaucer,  which  prove 
Just   notliing.    Fourthly,  there  tras 
metrical   verse   in   England    before 
Chaucer,  eight-syllabled  tkxiiX  fiftecH- 
syllabled— if  no  others.    Afr  ifallani 
{Introduction     to    tfte    Literature    of 
Europe)  writes  with  more  commenda- 
tion of  Dr  Nott^s  accomplishments 
than  they  merit ;  but  in  the  following 
excellent  paissage  he  shows  his  usual 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  usual 
judgment. 

"  It  had  been  supposed  to  be  proved 
by  Tyni^'hitty  thmt  Chauoer's  linei  are 
to  be  read  in(>trical1y»  hi  ten  or  eleven 
Rjllables,  like  the  Italian,  and,  as  I  ap- 
prc'hond,  the  French  of  his  time.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  presume 
that  many  terminationsy  now  mute,  were 
syllabically  proDOunced ;  and  where 
▼er8C'S  prove  refractory  after  all  our  en- 
deavours, Tyrwhitt  has  uo  scruple  in 
dei'laring  them  corrupt.  It  may  he 
ailded,  that  Gray,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Tyrwhitt  8  essay  on  the  versifi- 
cation of  Cliaucer,  had  adopted  without 
hesitation  the  same  hypotncsis.  But, 
according  to  Dr  Nott,  the  verses  of 
Chuuccr,  and  of  all  his  successors  do^n 
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to  Surrey,  are  merely  rhythmical,  to  be 
read  by  cadence,  and  admitting  of  con- 
siderable variety  in    the    number    of 
eyllables,  though  ten  may  be  the  more 
i!i*eqnent.  In  the  manuscripts  of  Chaucer, 
4he  line  is  always  broken  by  a  ossura 
in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a 
virgule;  and  this  is  preserved  in  the 
early  editions  down  to  that  of  1532. 
They  come  near,  therefore,  to  the  short 
Saxon    line,  differing    chiefly  by  the 
.alternate  rhj^me,  which  converts  two 
verses  into  one.    He  maintains  that  a 
great  many  lines  of  Chaucer  cannot  be 
read  metrically,  though  harmonious  as 
verses   of   cadence.     This   rhythmical 
measure  he  proceeds  to  show  in  Hoc- 
cleve,  Lydgate,  Hawes,  Barclay,  Skel- 
ton,  and  even  Wyatt ;  and  thus  concludes, 
that  it  was  first  abandoned  by  Surrey, 
in  whom  it  very  rarely  occurs.     This 
hypothesis,  it  should  be  observed,  de- 
rives some  additional  plausibility  from 
a    passage  in   €kiscoyne*s   '  Notes  of 
.  instruction  concerning  the  making  of 
verse  or  rhyme  in  English,'  printed  in 
1575.    '  Whosoever  do  peruse  and  well 
consider    bis   (Chaucer^s)    works,    he 
shall  find  that,  although  his  lines  are 
not  always  of  one  selfsame  nomber  of 
-syllables,  yet  being  read  by  one  that 
hath  understanding,  the  longest  verse, 
and  that  which  hath  most  syllables  in 
it,  will  fall  (to  the  ear)  correspondent 
unto  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables  ; 
and  likewise  that   which  hath  fewest 
syllables  shall  be  foind  yet  to  consist  of 
words  that  have  such  natural  sound,  as 
may  seem  equal  in  length  to  a  verse 
.  which  hath  many  more   syllables    of 
lighter  accents.' 

"  A  theory  so  ingeniously  maintained, 
and  with  so  much  induction  of  exam- 
ples, has  naturally  gained  a  good  deal 
of  credit.    I  cannot,  however,  by  any 
.  means  concur  in  the  extension  given  to 
it.     Pages  may  be  read  in  Chaucer,  and 
still  more  in  Dunbar,  where  every  line 
'  is  regularly  and  harmoniously  decasyl- 
labic ;  and  though  the  csraura  may  per- 
haps fall  rather  more  uniformly  than  it 
does  in  modern  verse,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  find  exceptions,  which  could 
not  acquire  a  rhythmical  cadence  by  any 
artifice  of  the  reader.     The  deviations 
from  the  normal  type,  or  decasyllable 
'  line,  were  they  more  numerous  than, 
.  after  allowance  for  the  license  of  pro- 
'  nunciation,  as  well  as  the 'probable  cor- 
««iption  of  the  text,  they  appear  to  be, 
i»oold  not,  I  ooneetvA,  justify  us  in  coki- 
-  ..eluding  that  it  was  diaregarded.    These 


aberrant  lines  are  much  more  common 
in  the  dramatic  blank  verse  of  the  8e« 
venteenth  century.  They  are,  doubtless, 
vestiges  of  the  old  rhythmical  forms; 
and  we  may  readily  allow  that  English 
versification  had  not,  in  the  fifteenth  or 
even  sixteenth  centuries,  the  numerical 
regularity  of  classical  or  Italian  metre. 
In  the  ancient  ballads,  Scots  and  English, 
the  substitution  of  the  anapaest  for  the 
iambic  foot,  is  of  perpetual  recurrence^ 
and  gives  them  a  remarkable  elasticity 
and  animation ;  but  we  never  fail  to 
recognize  a  uniformity  of  measure, 
which  the  use  of  nearly  equipollent 
feet  cannot,  on  the  strictest  metrical 
principles,  be  thought  to  impair.*' 

Mr  Guest,  ia  his  work,  of  which 
we  hope  erelong  to  give  an  account, 
brings  to  the  story  of  English  verse 
far  more  extensive  research  than 
had  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon 
it;  and  that  special  scholarsbip 
which  was  needed—the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  learned  in  the  new  continen- 
tal school  of  Rask  and  Grimm.  His 
examination  of  onr  subject  merges  in 
a  general  history  of  the  Language, 
viewed  as  a  metrical  element  or  ma- 
terial; and  hence  his  exposition,  which 
we  rapidly  collect  seriatim^  is  plainly 
different  in  respect  of  both  order  and 
fulness  from  what  it  wonld  have  been, 
had  the  illustration  of  Chaucer  been  his 
main  purpose.  He  follows  down  the 
gradual  Extinction  of  Syllables ;  and 
in  this  respect,  our  anciently  sylla- 
bled, now  mate  £,  takes  high  place, 
and  falls  firat  under  his  consideration. 

This  now  silent  or  vanished  Vowel 
occurred  heretofore,  with  metrical 
power,  in  adopted  Frknch  Substan- 
tives, as — eloquenc-E,  maladi-s;  and 
in  their  plnrals,  as — maladi-Es.  And 
in  Adjectives  of  the  same  origin,  as— 
larg-s. 

It  remained  from  several  parts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar. — From 
A,  E,  U,  endings  of  Anglo-Saxon  sub- 
stantives—as nam-A,  nam-E ;  tim-A, 
tim-E;  mon-A,  (the  moon,)  mon-E; 
sunn-E,  (the  sun,)  sonn-s;  heort-£, 
(the  heart,)  hert-E ;  ear-E,  (the  ear,) 
er-E;  scol-u,  (school,)  scoI-e;  laf-ir, 
lov-E ;  sceam-tJ,  sham-K ;  lag-A,  law-E ; 
sun-u,  (a  son,)  son-E ;  wud-u,  (a 
wood,)  wod-E.—  (To  Mr  Gucst^s  threo 
vowels,  add  O : — as  bri^d-o  (breadth) 
bred-E.)  —  From  the  termination 
THE ;    aa-^streng-TUE ;   yow-TUB, 
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—From  a  few  adjectiyes  ending  in  £ ; 
as — getrew-E,  trew-^;  new-E,  new-B. 
— ^From  adrerbs,  formed  by  the  same 
vowel  from  adjectives ;  as  from  beorht, 
(bright,)  is  made,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
beorht-K,  (brightly,)  remaining  with 
Chancer,  as  bright-E. — Inflexion  pro- 
duces the  final  £.  In  substantives, 
the  prevalent  singular  dative  of  the 
mother  speech  was  in  £.  Chancer, 
now  and  then,  seems  to  present  ns 
with  a  dative ;  as  in  the  second  verse 
of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbniy 
Tales,  from  rot,  (root,)  rot-E.  And 
Mr  Guest  thinks  that  he  has  found 
ONE  instance  of  a  genitive  plural  £ 
from  A;  namely,  from  the  earlier  atb, 
(an  oath,)  genitive  plural,  ath-A ;  with 
Chaucer — oth,  oth-E. 

The  German  family  of  languages 
exhibits  a  fine  and  bold  peculiarity — 
a  double  declension  of  its  Adjectives, 
depending  on  a  condition  of  syntax. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  adjective,  in  its  or- 
dinary (or,  as  grammarians  have  called 
it.  Indefinite)  declension,  makes  the 
nominative  plural  for  all  the  genders 
in  £ ;  and  this  remains  as  the  regular 
plural  termination  of  the  adjective  to 
Chaucer.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  more  an- 
cient language— eald ;  plural,  eald-E ; 
with  Chancer — old;  plural,  old-E,  <&c. 

The  rule  of  the  extraordinary  (or  De- 
finitc)decleu8ion,is  thus  generallygiven 
by  Mr  Guest  for  Chaucer.  "  When  the 
adjective  follows  the  definite  article,  or 
the  definite  pronoun,  ihis^  that^  or  any 
one  of  the  possessive  pronouns — hisy 
Aer,  &c. — ^it  takes  what  is  called  its  de- 
finite form."— (Vol.  i,  p.  82.)  From 
the  Anglo-Saxon  definite  declension 
(running  through  three  genders,  five 
casds,  and  two  numbers,)  remains,  to 
the  language  that  arose  after  the 
Conquest,  one  final  £.  E.  g.  Inde- 
finite— strong;  definite,  strong-E; — 
indefinite— high ;  definite— high-E. 

The  Verb  ends  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, and  the  three  persons  plural, 
of  the  present  tense,  and  makes  im- 
perative and  infinitive,  in  £.  The 
past  tense  generally  ends  in  D£  or 
£D£ ;  (Mr  Guest  has  forgotten  T£ ;) 
sometimes  in  £D. 

As  for  those  two  principal  endings, 
the  genitive  singnlar  in  £S,  which  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  termination  retain- 
ed, and  the  plural  in  £S,  which  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ending  obscured — 
they  happen  hardly  to  fall  under  Mr 
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Gnesfs  particular  regard ;  but  it  it 
easily  understood  that  tbe  An^o- 
Saxon  hlaford,  G^rd,)  gen.  sing. 
hiaford-ES,  had,  in  Chaacer*s  day, 
become  lord,  lord-Es; — ^and  that  scur, 
(shower,)  plural  scnr-As,  of  our  dis- 
tant progenitors  had  b^neathed  to 
his  verse— shour,  shonr-Es. 

Legitimate  scepticism  surely  ceases 
when  it  thus  appears  that  ignorance 
alone  has  hastily  understood  that  this 
vowel,  extant  in  this  or  that  word, 
with  a  quite  alien  meaning  and  use, 
( — e.  g.  for  lengthening  a  foregoing 
vowel — softening  an  antecedent  con- 
sonant,)— or  with  none,  and  through 
the  pure  casualty  of  negligence  qt 
of  error,  might  at  any  time  be  pressed 
irregularly  into  metrical  servioe. 
Assuredly  Chaucer  never  used  sndi 
blind  and  wild  license  of  straightening 
his  measure;  but  an  instructed  eye 
sees  in  the  Canterbnry  Tales — and 
in  all  his  poetry  of  whick  the  text  is 
incorrupt — ^thc  uniform  application  of 
an  intricate  and  thoroughly  mtical 
rule,  which  fills  up  by  scores,  by  hun- 
dreds, or  by  thousands,  the  time- 
wronged  verses  of  **  the  Great  Foun- 
der" to  true  measure  and  true  music 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  our  own 
views — First,  if  you  take  no  account 
of  the  mute  £,  the  great  majority  of 
Chaucer's  verses  in  the  only  justifiable 
text — Tjrrwhitt's  Canterbniy  Tales — 
are  in  what  we  commonly  call  the  ten- 
syllabled  Iambic  metre. 

Secondly,  if  yon  take  account  of  the 
metrical  £,  the  great  majority  of  them 
appear,  if  you  dioose  so  to  call  them, 
as  ELETEN-syllabled  Iambic  versea, 
or  as  the  common  heroic  measure  with 
a  supernumerary  terminal  syllable. 

Thirdly,  if  yon  take  no  account  of 
the  disputed  £,  a  veiy  large  number 
of  the  verses,  but  less  apparently  than 
the  majority,  appear  as  wanting  in- 
teraally  one  or  two  syllables. 

Fourthly,  if  yon  take  account  of  the 
said  troublesome  £,  almost  universally 
these  deficient  measures  become  filled 
np  to  the  due  complement — become 
decasyllabic  or  hendecasyllabic,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Fifthly,  if  yon  consent  to  take  ac* 
count  of  this  grammatical  metrical  E, 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  venes 
— ten-syllabled  or  elevcn-syllabledy 
by  technical  computation— acquire  one 
or  two  supemumeraTy  ^Uables  dis- 
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tribnted,  if  one  maj  so  speak,  within 
the  verse — and  to  be  viewed  as  en- 
riching the  harmony  without  distort- 
ing or  extending  the  measure,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Finally,  (for  the  present,)  whether 
the  verses  in  general  fall  under  our 
usual  English  scheme  of  the  one-syl- 
labled ending,  or  end,  as  the  Italian 
for  the  most  part  do,  dissyllabically, 
has  been  disputed  by  those  who  agree 
in  the  recognition  of  the  metrical  E. 
To  wit— shall  the  final  E  of  Mr 
Guest's  rule,  ending  the  verae,  and 
where  it  would,  consequently,  make 
a  hypercat^ilectic  eleventh  syllable, 
still  be  pronounced  —  as  Tyrwhitt, 
although  not  anxiously,  contends  ? 
If  the  grammatical  rale  is  imperative 
within  the  verse,  as  much,  one  would 
think,  must  it  be  so  at  its  termination. 
That  Chaucer  admits  the  doubled 
ending  we  see  by  numerous  unequi- 
vocal instances  from  all  moods  of  the 
verse,  mirthful  and  solemn ;  these 
show  a  versification  friendly  to  the 
doubled  ending ;  and  must  go  far  to 
remove  any  scruple  of  admitting  Tyr- 
whitt's  conception  of  it  as  generally 
hendecasyllabic  • 

Let  the  position  of  Chaucer  in  the 
history  of  his  art  be  considered,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  main- 
tain a  systematic  art  in  him  have  a 


relief  from  objections  greater  than 
those  who  should  enquire  concerning 
perhaps  any  other  poet.  In  the  for- 
mation of  his  verse,  and  the  lifting  up 
of  a  rude  language,  more  than  Dante 
himself,  a  creator !  What  wonder, 
then,  if  he  should  sometimes  make 
mistakes,  and  that  some  inconsisten- 
cies remain  at  last  uTcducible?  If 
the  method  undertaken  draws  the 
irreducible  cases  into  a  narrower  and 
a  narrower  compass,  that  sufiiciently 
justifies  the  theory  of  the  method 
against  all  gainsayers. 

This  copious,  and,  possibly,  tedious 
grammatical  display  of  this  once  ac- 
tive metrical  element,  was  forced  from 
us  as  the  only  proper  answer  to  the 
doubt  revived  in  our  own  day  on  the 
versification  of  Chaucer.  We  ai*e  too 
prone  to  believe  that  our  forefathers 
were  as  rode  as  their  speech,  and  their 
speech  as  they  ;  but  this  multitude  of 
grammatical  delicacies,  retained  for 
centuries  after  the  subjection  of  the 
native  language  by  conquest,  and  sys- 
tematically applied  in  the  versification 
of  the  great  old  poet,  shows  a  feeling 
of  language,  and  an  authentic  stamp 
of  art,  that  claim  the  most  genial  and 
sympathizing  respect  of  a  refined 
posterity,  to  their  not  wholly  unre- 
fined, more  heroic  ancestors. 
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